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PERU  is  n country  in  South  America,  situated  between 
3*  30'  and  21®  28'  S.  lat.,  and  between  65®  and  81°  20'  W. 
long.  On  the  west  it  is  washed  by  the  Pacific ; and  on  the 
south  and  south-oast  it  borders  on  Bolivia.  The  boundary- 
lino  between  these  states,  at  the  most  southern  point  of 
Peru,  is  formed  by  the  small  river  Lot  (21°  29'  S.  lat.) : it 
follows  the  course  of  this  river  for  several  miles,  when  it 
turns  eastward  till  it  reaches  the  western  edge  of  the  Andes. 
It  follows  this  edge  northward  to  the  mountain-pass  of 
Gualillas  (17°  5u'  S.  lat.),  whenco  it  runs  northward  across 
the  plain  of  the  luke  of  Titicaca  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  that  lake.  It  traverses  the  lake  in  a northern  direction, 
which  it  preserves  till  it  reaches  the  eastern  chain  of  the 
Bolivian  Andes,  near  15®  S.  lat.  It  follows  this  chain  for 
some  distance,  and  then  runs  along  the  lateral  range  which 
branches  off  in  an  east-north-cast  direction  between  tho 
river  Tuche,  an  affluent  of  tho  Beni,  and  some  rivers  which 
are  supposed  to  fall  into  the  Purus.  From  tho  mouth  of 
the  river  Tuche,  the  boundacy-line  between  Peru  and  Bo- 
livia runs  along  the  Rio  Beni  to  its  junction  with  the  Gua- 
por6,  by  which  tho  river  Madera  is  formed.  At  this  point 
commences  the  boundary-line  between  Peru  and  Brazil. 
This  line  follows  the  Madera  river  to  9°  30'S,  let:  it 
stretches  westward  along  this  parallel  to  the  river  Yavari, 
the  course  of  which  river,  up  to  its  junction  with  the  Ama- 
zonas forms  tho  remainder  of  the  boundary  between  Peru 
and  Brazil.  The  Amazonas  is  the  boundary  between  Peru 
and  Ecuador,  from  its  junction  with  the  Yavari  to  the  town 
of  S.  Juan  de  Brancamoros,  south  of  which  place  tho  river 
Chinchupe  fulls  into  the  Amazonas.  The  Chinchupc  sepa- 
rates both  countries  as  far  as  its  source,  from  which  the 
dividing  lino  passes  over  the  Andes  to  the  Rio  Tumbez, 
which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  in  3°  30'  S,  lat. 

The  length  of  ibis'  country  from  south  to  north,  along 
the  meridian  of  70°,  is  above  1 150  miles,  but  its  width  varies 
greatly.  South  of  17°  S.  lat.  it  hardly  exceeds  30  miles, 
whilst  near  10°  S.  lat.  it  is  more  than  650  miles  wide.  Its 
area,  according  to  a rough  estimate,  considerably  exceeds 
500,000  square  miles,  boing  about  two  and  a half  times  tho 
extent  of  France. 

Coast  and  Harbours. — The  coast-line  is  about  1500  miles 
in  length.  In  an  extent  of  1200  miles  this  coast  forms  only 
three  straight  lines,  which  meet  at  obtuse  angles,  add  ere  not 
interrupted  by  any  large  bays.  The  most  southern  line 
runs  south  and  north,  tho  central  line  runs  nearly  south- 
east and  north-west,  and  the  northern  line  runs  north- 
north-west.  The  most  northern  and  most  projecting  por- 
tion of  the  coast  is  broken  by  bays  and  by  headlands. 

The  southern  coast-line,  which  runs  south  and  north, 
extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Loa  (21®  2S1  S.  lat.)  to 
the  harbour  of  Arica  (18®  28'  S.  lat.),  a distance  of  210 
miles.  The  whole  of  this  line  consists  of  rocky  cliffs, 
rarely  low,  and  occasionally  several  hundred  feet  high.  In 
n few  spots  a sandy  beach  lies  between  the  cliffs  and  tho 
sea.  The  projecting  points  seldom  extend  a mile  from  the 
mainland,  and  in  no  case  more  than  two.  They  also  form 
right  angles  with  tho  coast,  and  as  they  occur  only  at 
distances  of  10,  15,  or  20  miles,  they  afford  no  shelter  to 
vessels.  A fuw  small  rocks  lie  off  tho  coast,  but  they  arc 
low  and  too  small  to  protect  vessels  which  anchor  between 
them  and  the  shores.  The  soundings  are  irregular.  Boats 


cannot  land  on  these  shores,  as  they  are  exposed  to  a very 
heavy  swell  from  the  Pacific,  forming  a dangerous  surf, 
which  can  only  be  passed  in  favourable  weather  by  boats. 
Landing  in  most  places  can  only  be  effected  by  balsas.  In  all 
this  extent  ofcoast,  fresh  water  can  only  be  got  at  three  places, 
the  rivers  Loa  and  Pisaguo,  and  at  Arica.  The  water  of  the 
river  Loa  is  extremely  bad.  The  water  of  the  Rio  Pisagua 
is  good,  but  tho  river  is  dry  nine  months  in  the  year,  and 
the  water  obtained  from  the  wells  is  bad.  At  Arica  the 
water  is  excellent.  Tho  only  harbour  is  that  of  Iquique, 
which  is  formed  by  a low  island,  the  largest  that  occurs 
along  this  coast.  Between  it  and  the  town  is  good  anchorage 
in  eleven  fathoms.  The  harbour  of  Arica,  wnich  lies  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  this  coast-line,  is  also  formed  by  a low 
island,  called  Huans,  on  the  northern  side  of  which  thero 
is  good  anchorage.  A mole  runs  out  into  the  sea,  which 
enables  boats  to  lie  quietly  while  loading  or  discharging. 

From  Arica  (18®  28'  S.  lat)  to  Point  Carrcta  (14°  lu'),  a 
distance  of  more  than  460  miles,  the  coast  lies  east-south- 
east and  west-north-west.  Where  tho  cliffs  come  dose  to 
tho  sea,  they  rise  from  50  to  300  feet  above  it,  and  the  waves 
in  some  places  break  with  great  violence  along  tho  shore. 
Even  the  sandy  beach  is  frequently  interrupted  by  low  pro- 
jecting cliffs,  but  the  soundings  are  in  general  regular.  The 
projecting  points  are  usually  too  short  and  too  far  from  one 
another  to  form  safe  anchorages  and  to  break  the  swell  of 
the  sea.  Towards  Point  Carreta  a few  inlets  occur,  which 
form  good  harbours,  though  even  here  the  landing  in  boats 
is  generally  difficult  and  sometimes  impracticable.  Fresh 
water  is  much  more  abundant,  and  may  be  got  in  several 
places.  The  first  harbour  which  occurs,  after  leaving  Arica, 
is  that  of  Islay,  the  port  of  Arcquipa.  Cove  Mollendo  for- 
merly served  for  that  purpose,  but  it  has  so  changed,  that 
at  prosent  it  only  admits  boats,  or  very  small  coasting  ves- 
sels. Port  Islay  is  formed  by  a few  straggling  islands 
which  lie  off  Point  Islay,  and  is  capable  of  containing  twenty 
or  twenty-five  vessels.  The  anchorage  is  good,  but  the 
landing  extremely  difficult,  and  at  tho  full  of  the  moon  it  is 
sometimes  impracticable  for  several  days.  Point  Lomas, 
the  port  of  Acari,  lies  further  west,  and  is  an  open  roadstead, 
but  it  has  good  anchorage  in  from  five  to  fifteen  fathoms, 
and  tolerable  landing.  Some  diataneo  farther  west  thero 
are  two  good  harbours,  S.  Juan  and  S.  Nicolas,  with  excel- 
lent anchorage  and  tolerable  lauding;  but  the  country  about 
them  is  sterile  and  uninhabited.  Farther  west  is  the  Bay 
of  Independencia,  which  lies  between  Cape  Quomada  and 
Cape  Carrcta,  and  is  protected  towards  the  sea  by  two  islands, 
Santa  Rosa  and  Santa  Viejo,  of  which  the  latter  rises  to  a 
considerable  elevation.  It  extends  15  miles  from  south-east 
to  north- wost,  and  is  about  3.}  miles  broad.  There  is  an- 
chorage in  all  parts  of  this  spacious  bay,  tho  bottom  being 
quite  regular  in  about  20  fathoms.  It  may  be  entered  from 
the  south  by  the  Strait  of  Serrate,  between  tho  island  of 
Santa  Rosa  and  Cape  Qucraada,  which  is  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  wide,  or  by  the  wide  opening  at  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity, which  is  called  Dardo,  and  is  five  miles  across  be- 
tween the  island  of  Vieja  and  Cape  Carreta.  As  the  country 
surrounding  this  bay  is  very  thinly  inhabited,  it  is  rarely 
visited  by  vessels. 

The  coast  from  Capo  Carreta  (14°  10'  S.  lat.)  to  the  road- 
stead of  Larabuyequo  (6°  46'  S.  lat.),  a distance  of  about 
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£20  miles,  runs  north-north-west,  and  exhibits  a much 
greator  portion  of  low  sandy  beach  than  is  found  farther 
south.  A high  ground  invariably  appears  at  tho  back  of  the 
low  shore,  in  some  places  rising  with  a steep  and  in  others 
with  a gentle  declivity.  In  a few  places  the  high  ground 
is  six  miles  from  the  sea.  Where  the  coast  is  high  t he  rocks 
are  frequently  low.  but  in  several  places  they  rise  to  100  or 
.'too  feet.  The  projecting  headlands  tiro  not  numerous,  and 
being  short,  and  ut  right  angles  to  the  coast,  they  do  not 
alTord  safe  anchorage.  Towards  the  south-eastern  extremity 
are  some  islands,  and  between  7°  and  I0US.  lat.  some  inlets 
which  arc  larger  than  commonly  occur  on  tins  part  of 
Peru,  and  good  anchorage  is  found  in  them.  The  most 
southern  of  these  harbours  is  tho  ILy  of  Pisco,  which 
is  between  the  mainland  and  a row  of  islands  extend- 
ing along  the  coast.  The  most  southern  of  these  islands, 
that  of  Italian,  is  2$  miles  long,  1 mile  wide,  and  of  con- 
siderable elevation.  North  of  it  are  tho  Ballista  Islands, 
and  north  of  them  the  Chinca  Islands,  both  clusters  of  low 
rocks.  The  sea  about  these  islands  is  deep,  and  the  Bay  of 
Pisco  may  bo  entered  safely  by  all  tho  passages  thus 
formed.  The  most  southern  passage,  which  is  between  the 
island  of  Gallon  and  Point  Paraeea,  is  generally  used  ; it  is 
called  the  Boquoron  of  Pisco.  Within  the  bay  there  is  good 
anchorage  in  12  fathoms.  This  bay  is  much  visited  by  ves- 
sels, as  the  surrounding  country  is  rather  fertile,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  town  oT  Pisco  is  considerable. 

Opposite  the  town  of  Cerro  Azul  there  is  only  an  open 
roadstead,  with  bad  anchorage,  and  a heavy  surf  constantly 
breaking  on  the  shore.  The  bay  of  Callao  iB  between  the 
const  and  the  island  of  S.  Lorenzo,  which  is  feur  miles  and 
a halflong  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  a mile  wide : 
its  highest  part  is  1U30  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  hay, 
which  is  extensive  and  commodious,  has  good  anchorage ; 
it  is  usually  entered  from  the  north  round  Cape  Lorenzo, 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  but  it  may  also  be  en- 
tered by  the  Boqucron,  a strait  between  Cape  Callao  and 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  island.  Salinas  Bay,  on  the 
north  of  Salinas  Head,  which  extends  flve  miles  into  the 
sea  from  south  to  north,  is  of  large  dimensions,  and  affords 
good  anchorage,  hut  it  is  seldom  visited.  The  hay  of  Sap6, 
to  the  north  of  Cape  Thomas,  is  small,  hut  as  it  is  contigu- 
ous to  a fertile  district,  it  is  much  visited  by  coasters.  The 
port  of  Guarmey,  north  of  Poijit  Lcgarto,  is  also  small,  but 
it  contains  good  anchorage  in  three  and  a half  to  ten 
fathoms,  on  a line  sandy  bottom.  Firewood  is  abundant  in 
the  neighbourhood,  aud  is  exported.  Between  9°  and  10° 
S.  lat.  there  are  four  comparatively  good  harbours,  Casma, 
Samanco,  or  lluambaeho,  Ferrol,  and  Santa.  That  of  i 
Sumanco  is  the  largest  port  north  of  Callao,  being  six  miles 
long  from  south-east  to  north -wcsl,  and  four  miles  wide,  j 
The  entrance  is  two  miles  wide.  Port  Ferrol  is  nearly  equal 
in  size,  and  entirely  free  from  the  swell  of  the  ocean.  Both 
harbours  are  much  visited  by  coasters,  as  the  adjacent 
country  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  There  is  no  harbour 
farther  north.  Opposite  tho  towns  of  Truxillo  and  Latn- 
baveque  there  are  only  open  roadsteads  with  bad  anchorage. 

North  of  the  roadstead  of  l.atnbaycquc,  and  between  it 
and  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil,  a huge  promontory  runs  out  into 
the  sea.  At  its  base,  between  Lambaycque  and  Point 
Malpelo  (3°  30'  8.  lat.)  it  is  220  miles  wide,  and  its  coast- 
line exceeds  300  miles.  Between  Point  Aguja  and  Capo 
Blanco,  the  most  projecting  part  of  this  promontory,  the 
shores  are  rocky  and  steep,  and  rise  to  a considerable  ele- 
vation ; but  near  the  roadstead  of  Lambayequu  and  on  the 
Gulf  of  Guavaauil  the  shores  are  sandy  anu  partially  covered 
with  brushwood.  In  this  part  there  are  two  indentations, 
which  form  two  tolerably  n«mp  but  open  bays.  The  southern 
is  the  Bay  of  Sechura,  which  is  six  miles  deep,  and  at  its 
entrance,  between  Cape  Pisura  and  the  Little  Lobos  Island 
of  Payta,  12  miles  wide.  It  is  open  to  the  swell  of  the  sea, 
and  is  only  navigated  by  the  Indians  in  balsas.  The  Bay  of 
Payta,  which  is  farther  north,  is  of  smaller  dimensions,  out 
it  is  the  best  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  is  more 
visited  by  foreign  vessels  than  any  other  harbour  except 
Callao. 

As  the  heavy  surf  occasioned  by  the  swell  of  the  Pacific 
renders  landing  with  bunts  always  dangerous,  and  often 
impracticable,  balsas  are  used  along  this  coast.  These  balsas 
differ  in  materials  and  form  on  the  different  parts  of  tho 
coast.  In  Chile  and  the  southern  coast  of  Peru  the  balsa  is 
n kind  of  sea-balloon,  consisting  of  scal-sKins  made  air- 
tight, and  inflated  like  a bladder : they  are  so  light  that  they 


float  over  the  heaviest  surf  without  danger.  Two  of  these 
bladders  are  fastened  together,  and  a sort  or  platform  niudo 
of  cane  is  fixed  on  them.  These  balsas  hold  from  two  to 
three  persons.  The  balsa  of  the  northern  coast  of  Peru  is  a 
raft  consisting  of  nine  logs  of  the  cabbage-palm  secured 
together  by  lashings,  with  a platform  raised  about  two  feet, 
on  which  tho  goods  are  placed.  They  are  employed  for 
coasting  along  the  shore,  and  have  a lug  sail,  which  is  most 
used  in  lauding.  The  wind  being  along  the  shore  enables 
them  to  run  through  the  surf  ami  on  the  beach  with  ease 
and  safety.  At  Lambaycque,  where  the  6Urf  is  very  heavy, 
n kind  of  balsa  is  used  called  cuballita:  it  consists  of 
bundles  of  roods  fastened  together  and  turned  up  at  tho 
bow.  Being  very  light,  it  is  thrown  on  the  top  of  the 
surf  upon  the  beach,  and  the  fishermen  who  use  them  jump 
off  and  carry  them  on  their  shoulders  to  their  huts.  It 
seems  that  each  bay  or  road  has  its  peculiar  balsa. 

Surface,  Soil,  Climate,  and  Agricultural  Productions. — 
As  Peru  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  mountain-masses  of 
the  Andes  winch  lie  between  15°  and  6“  S.  lat.,  together 
with  the  countries  on  both  declivities  of  the  chain,  it  is 
naturally  divided  into  three  different  regions.  The  country 
between  the  chain  and  the  Pacific  is  called  Los  Valles,  and 
that  included  between  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Andes,  Mon- 
tana. Tho  region  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes  and 
the  plains  contiguous  to  it  are  not  designated  by  a pecu- 
liar denomination ; they  may  he  conveniently  called  tho 
Eastern  Region. 

I.  The  country  bet  ween  the  steep  ascent  of  the  Andes 
and  the  Pacific  varies  in  width  from  13  to  50  miles,  and  may 
be  considered  as  the  western  base  of  the  mountains.  It  has 
a great  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  it  lies 
contiguous  to  the  range,  on  an  average  between  8000  and 
10,000  feet,  and  from  this  elevation  it  slopes  towards  the  sea 
with  nvery  irregular  surface.  Where  it  approaches  the 
shores  it  is  still  in  many  parts  from  1300  to  2000  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  but  in  other  places  it  is  less  than  300  feet. 
This  irregularly  inclined  plain  is  furrowed  by  a number  ot 
depressions  running  from  the  Andes  to  the  sea  with  a rapid 
slope.  As  the  adjacent  high  lunds  frequently  rise  1001)  foot 
above  them,  these  depressions  are  appropriately  called  Los 
Valles,  or  the  Vales.  They  are  traversed  by  rivers,  many 
of  which  are  dry  during  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  only  a 
few  preserve  a running  stream  all  the  year  round.  As  it 
never  rains  in  the  lower  portion  of  this  region,  vegetation 
and  agriculture  do  not  extend  beyond  the  reach  of  irrigation. 
The  narrow  strips  along  the  rivers  are  cultivated  in  propor- 
tion to  the  supply  of  water.  Though  the  upper  course  of 
the  rivers  is  extremely  rapid,  few  of  them  enter  the  sea,  but 
ure  cither  lost  in  shallow  lagoons  or  filter  through  the  sand 
which  is  invariably  found  near  their  mouth.  The  uplands 
which  separate  the  valleys  from  one  another  are  covered 
with  a fine  loose  sand,  through  which  in  many  parts  the 
rocks  protrude,  either  in  the  form  of  isolated  mountains,  or 
more  frequently  in  ridges  several  miles  long.  These  uplands 
are  complete  deserts;  neither  beasts,  birds,  nor  reptiles  are 
ever  seen  on  tl  n,  and  they  do  not  produce  a single  blade 
of  vegetation.  ±*o  stranger  can  travel  from  one  vale  to  an- 
other without  a guide,  tlio  sand  being  so  loose  that  it  is 
raised  into  clouds  by  the  wind,  and  thus  ull  traces  of  a path 
are  obliterated.  On  account  of  the  great  heat  which  is  ex- 
perienced in  these  uplands  in  the  day-time,  and  the  clouds 
of  sand  which  (he  wind  then  raises,  they  are  usually  tra- 
versed by  night,  and  the  guides  regulate  their  course  by  the 
stars,  or  the  light  breeze  which  always  blows  from  the 
south.  The  vales  are  most  numerous  in  that  part  where 
the  coast  runs  from  south-south-east  to  north-north-west, 
between  Lambaycque  on  tho  north  and  Cape  (Jairela  on 
the  south.  In  this  part  they  are  on  an  average  10  or  12 
miles  distant  from  one  another,  and  have  abetter  supply  of 
water  than  in  the  other  parts  of  Peru.  Where  the  coast 
runs  from  north-west  to  south-east,  between  Cape  Carrela 
and  Arico,  they  are  less  extensive,  and  from  15  to  20  miles 
distant  from  each  other.  Farther  south  they  are  very  narrow’, 
and  occur  at  greater  intervals.  In  the  most  northern  dis- 
trict the  vales  arc  more  extensive,  and  contain  considerable 
portions  of  cultivated  ground,  hut  they  are  at  great  dis- 
tances from  one  another.  Between  Lambaycque  aud  Se- 
chura the  desert  is  9u  miles  across. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  very’  mate- 
rially influences  the  climate  of  countries,  but  the  Pacific 
affects  the  climate  of  this  region  in  a very  extraordinary 
way,  of  *whicU  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  offered. 
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Along  the  whole  amt  of  Peru,  south  of  Cape  Blanco,  a 
shower  is  ncvor  experienced,  a drop  of  rain  never  falls.  But 
for  nearly  five  months,  from  June  to  November,  the  sky  is 
covered  with  a kind  of  fog,  which  is  called  the  garua.  In 
the  morning  it  is  so  thick  and  close  to  the  ground  that  ob- 
jects at  a moderate  distance  cannot  be  seen.  About  ten  or 
eleven  o’clock  tho  fog  rises  into  tho  atmosphere,  but  does 
not  break  into  clouds.  This  fog  covers  the  sun  so  effectually 
ns  to  intercept  the  rays,  and  the  disk  is  hardly  visible. 
During  this  period  the  earth  is  constantly  covered  with  dew 
caused  by  the  condensation  of  tho  fog.  This  dew  is  not 
heavy  enough  to  penetrate  the  thinnest  clothing,  though  it 
changes  dust  into  mud,  and  fertilises  the  ground.  While 
the  garua  covers  the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  and  con- 
stitutes their  winter,  the  higher  declivities  of  the  Andes 
enjoy  fine  weather  and  have  their  summer.  But  in  tho 
month  of  Junuary  the  rains  on  tho  mountains  commence, 
and  they  last  about  three  months.  The  rains  occur  how- 
ever earlier  in  the  year  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern 
districts:  ami  hence  it  happens  that  the  rivers  in  the 
northern  part  of  Peru  are  full  at  the  end  of  January  or  the 
beginning  of  February,  while  in  the  southern  parts  this  I 
does  not  take  place  before  the  end  of  March. 

The  climate  of  Peru  is  not  so  hot  as  might  be  supposed. 
In  summer  the  weather  is  delightfully  fine,  and  the  heat  is 
moderated  by  the  sea  and  land  breezes.  The  sea-breeze 
generally  commences  about  ten  o’clock;  it  is  then  light 
and  variable,  but  gradually  increases  till  one  or  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  A steady  breeze  prevails  until  sun-set, 
when  it  begins  to  die  away  : and  soon  after  the  sun  is  down 
there  is  a calm.  About  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening 
light  winds  come  off  the  land,  and  continue  until  sun- rise, 
when  it  again  becomes  calm,  until  the  sea-breeze  sets  in. 
It  is  also  supposed  that  the  cold  current  which  runs  along 
this  coast  from  south  to  north,  and  the  temperature  of 
which  is  on  on  average  8°  lower  than  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  adjacent  coast,  may  contribute  to  mode-  j 
rate  the  suramer-heat.  During  the  winter  however,  that 
is,  during  the  fogs,  the  air  is  raw'  and  damp,  and  woollen  i 
clothing  is  then  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  health. 
Tho  mean  annual  temperature,  according  to  Humboldt,  is 
72°,  the  maximum  82°,  and  the  minimum  56°.  In  the 
day-time  it  varies  between  72°  and  77",  and  in  the  night 
between  fit)0  and  63®. 

The  prevailing  winds  along  the  coast  blow  from  the  south, 
varying  between  south-south  east  and  southwest.  They  are 
seldom  stronger  than  a fresh  breeze,  especially  along  the 
coast  south  of  Cape  Carre  ta,  where  calms  sometimes  set  in  and 
last  throe  or  four  days.  Farther  north  they  are  stronger  and 
blow  with  greater  regularity;  and  near  Cape  Blanco  they 
sometimes  blow  with  great  force.  In  winter  light  northerly 
winds  are  occasionally  cxpei  ienecd.  At  some  distance  from 
the  shores  the  prevailing  winds  blow  from  south  and  south- 
east. and  with  greater  strength  in  winter  than  in  summer : no 
thunder-storms  occur;  lightning  indeed  is  seen  from  a dis- 
tance, but  thunder  is  never  heard.  Earthquakes  are  fre- 
quent, and  sometimes  destroy  the  towns  and  villages. 

Wc  do  not  know  at  what  elevation  above  the  sea-level  the 
rains  begin  on  the  western  declivity  of  tlio  Peruvian  Andes, 
but  as  travellers  observe  that  culthation  and  vegetation  be- 
gin to  increase  at  tho  height  of  from  6000  to  9000  feet,  it  is 
evident  that  such  tracts  must  have  the  advantage  of  an- 
nual rains. 

As  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Peru  does  not  much 
exceed  that  of  the  countries  along  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  all  the  grains  and  fruits  of  Spain  succeed, 
uud  many  of  the  intertropical  products  do  not,  which  how- 
ever seems  attributable  rather  to  the  want  of  a sufficient 
quantity  of  moisture  than  of  heat.  Indian  corn  is  generally 
cultivated,  and  constitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  Indians 
and  lower  classes.  Rice  is  extensively  grown  in  some  of 
the  wider  northern  vales,  and  is  exported.  Wheat  succeeds 
only  in  the  more  elevated  part  of  the  valleys,  where  barley 
also  is  grown.  Potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  are  generally 
cultivated,  also  mandioc,  yarns,  and  bananas  to  a smaller 
extent.  The  sugar-cauu  plantations  are  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive, and  sugar  is  exported  to  all  the  American  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Pacific.  Most  of  the  fruit-trees  pe- 
culiar to  tho  southern  countries  of  Europe  succeed  well,  but 
tho*e  of  England  are  not  common  ; and  walnuts,  pears, 
apples,  filberts,  and  almonds  arc  imported  from  Chile. 
Vines  grow  in  every  valley,  and  good  wine  is  made  in  several 
places,  as  at  Pisco,  Nasca,  and  lea.  There  are  olive-trees, 


but  they  do  not  supply  an  article  of  exportation,  the  con- 
sumption of  olives  m the  country  being  considerable.  There 
arc  few  natural  meadows;  the  want  of  them  is  supplied  by 
the  cultivation  of  luccrn,  which  has  spread  over  all  the 
valleys. 

The  soil  of  the  vales  consists  of  sand  mixed  with  vege- 
table mould,  and  does  not  possess  a great  degree  of  fertility. 
As  it  is  cultivated  every  year,  it  requires  a great  deal  of 
manure.  This  manure  is  obtaiped  from  tho  small  rocky 
islands,  and  also  from  the  rocky  cliffs  along  the  coast,  which 
arc  covered  with  a layer  of  the  excrements  of  sea-fowls,  se- 
veral feet  thick,  which  appear  at  a distance  os  white  as  snow. 

I A great  number  of  small  coasters  are  continually  employer! 

| in  conveying  this  manure,  which  is  called  guano,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring anchorages,  where  it  is  bought  by  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil. 

II.  The  Mountain  Region,  or  Montana,  runs  parallel  to 
the  Pacific,  anil  from  20  to  50  miles  from  the  shores.  It 
comprehends  the  central  portion  of  the  Andes,  namely,  tho 
northern  part  of  the  Bolivian  Andes  and  the  whole  of  tho 
Peruvian  Andes.  The  Boliran  Andes  consist  of  two  ele- 
vated ranges  running  nearly  parallel  to  one  another  from 
south-south-east  to  north-north-west,  between  20*  and  15° 
S.  lat.  The  eastern  chain  contains  the  highest  summits  of 
the  Andes,  the  Nevados  of  Illimani  and  Sorutn,  and  (hough 
the  western  does  not  attain  an  equal  elevation,  it  contains 
several  summits  which  rise  above  the  snow-line.  Tho  valley 
enclosed  between  the  two  ranges,  called  the  Valley  of  tho 
Desoguadero,  is  about  13.0U0  feet  above  tho  sea-level.  Tho 
greatest  part  of  it  belongs  to  Bolivia ; only  about  one 
fourth  of  it  is  within  the  territories  of  Peru.  This  volley  is 
about  60  miles  wide  where  it  belongs  to  Peru : tho  climate 
and  productions  are  noticed  under  Bolivia,  vol,  v.,  p.  86. 

Between  1-1°  and  15°  S.  lat.,  the  two  chains  of  the  Bo- 
livian Andes  ore  connected  by  a transverse  ridge,  the  moun- 
tains of  Vilcanota,  which  do  not  attain  the  elevation  of  the 
eastern  Bolivian  Andes,  but  appear  not  to  be  inferior  in 
height  to  the  western  chain,  as  several  of  their  summitsaro 
always  covered  with  snow.  The  limit  of  perpetual  congela- 
tion on  this  chain,  according  to  Pentland,  occurs  at  15,600 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  mountains  of  Vilcanota  may- 
be considered  as  forming  the  houndary-line  between  tho 
Bolivian  and  Peruvian  Andes. 

The  Peruvian  Andes  consist  of  two  chains,  which  run  in 
tho  same  direction  as  the  Bolivian  Andes,  from  south-south- 
east to  north-north-west,  and  may  bo  considered  os  their 
continuation.  Thu  western  range  runs  parallel  to  the  Pa- 
cific, nearly  north-west  between  15°  and  13®  S.  lat.,  and 
north-north-west  between  13*  and  5*  S.  lat.  It  is  a conti- 
nuous chain,  without  any  break,  and  generally  rises  to  14,000 
or  15,000  feet  above  the  sea  level ; only  a few  of  its  summits 
rise  above  the  snow-line,  and  these  elevated  points  arc  most 
numerous  ut  the  southern  extremity,  where  the  chain  is 
connected  with  the  mountains  of  Vilcanota.  Tho  Nevado 
do  Chuquibainha  attains  nearly  22,000  feet  of  elevation,  and 
exceeds  in  height  the  famous  Chimborazo.  South  of  it, 
and  completely  isolated,  is  tho  volcano  of  Arequipa,  the 
summit  of  which  is  17,200  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it  is  not 
always  covered  with  snow.  Farther  north-east  are  the  ele- 
vated summits  called  Cerro  de  Huando  and  Ccrro  de  Parin- 
acoclia.  South-east  of  Lima  is  thoToldo  de  Nieve : between 
1 1 0 a nd  1 1°  31)'  S.  lat.  is  the  elevated  summit  culled  La  Viudu, 
whieh  rises  to  15,968  feet ; and  north  of  it  occur  four  other 
snow-capped  summits,  the  Altun  Chagua,  which  rises  seve- 
ral thuiiMiud  Icet  above  tho  snow-line,  and  the  Nevados  of 
Pclagotos,  of  Moyap.ita.  and  of  Huaylillas.  The  last-men- 
tioned summit  is  situated  in  7°  50'  S.  lat.,  and  north  of  it 
there  are  no  snow-capped  mountains  until  we  come  to  Chim- 
borazo (2*  S.  lat.).  The  mountain-mass  north  of  the  Nevado 
of  Huaylillas  seems  to  descend  to  un  average  height  o. 
youo  or  lo.ooo  feet. 

Tlie  eastern  chain  of  tho  Peruvian  Andes,  which  is  tho 
continuation  of  tho  eastern  Bolivian  Andes,  runs  in  its 
southern  part,  and  as  for  north  as  12"  30'  S.  lat.,  parallel  to 
the  western  Andes,  at  the  distance  of  about  100  miles.  It 
is  composed  of  an  almost  uninterrupted  scries  of  snowy 
peaks,  which  terminate  with  the  Nevado  of  Salcantabi  (13® 
10'  S.  lat.).  Farther  north  it  sinks  much  lower,  and  north  of 
12°  30f  S.  lat.  the  chain  is  interrupted  by  two  lat  go  rivers, 
the  Rio  Yu  cay  and  the  Rio  Apuritnac.  On  the  northern 
, banks  of  tho  Rio  Apurimac  the  Andes  again  rise  to  a great 
elevation,  though,  so  fur  as  is  known,  in  no  place  do  they 
[ ascend  above  the  snow-lino.  _ They  gradually  approach  near 
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ihc  western  Andes,  and  may  be  considered  as  united  lo  i 
them  by  the  elevated  table-land  of  Pasco,  which  is  situated 
between  11°  10'  and  10“  30r  S.  lat.  At  the  northern  side  of 
this  table-land  both  chains  again  divide,  and  run  parallel 
to  each  other  to  7®  S.  lat.,  where  the  eastern  chain  inclines 
to  the  cfetof  north,  and  continues  in  that  direction  to  the 
banks  of  the  Amazonas,  at  the  famous  Pongo  do  Manscriche. 
Where  both  ranges  run  parallel,  they  are  hardly  more  than 
50  miles  distant  from  each  other,  but  near  5"  S.  lat.  they 
n re  120  miles  apart.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  eastern 
chain  then;  are  a few  snowy  peaks,  as  the  Paramo  dc  Cara- 
calla  (near  7®  S.  lat.)  and  the  Paramo  de  Piscoyana  (south 
of  5°  S.  lat.). 

The  country  included  by  these  two  ranges  contains  four 
regions,  which  differ  materially  in  climate  and  productions. 
They  may  be  called  the  table-land  of  Cuzco,  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Jauja,  the  table-land  of  Pasco,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Maranon. 

The  table-hind  of  Cuzco  extends  from  the  mountains  of 
Vilcanota,  its  southern  boundary,  to  about  12°  30'  S.  lat.,  or 
more  than  150  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  about  100 
miles  from  east  to  west.  Its  surface  is  very  uneven,  being 
traversed  by  several  ridges  of  broad-backed  hills  rising  with 
a tolerably  sleep  ascent,  and  running  from  the  south,  where 
they  are  connected  with  the  mountains  of  Vilcanota,  towards 
the  north-north-west,  parallel  to  tliegreat  chains  of  the  Andes, 
which  enclose  this  region.  The  valleys  between  these  r.dgc.n 
are  usually  several  miles  wide,  but  their  surface  is  diversified 
by  low  eminences.  The  whole  region  declines  towards  the 
north.  The  town  of  Cuzco  (13°  31'  S.  lat.)  is  11.3&0  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  We  muy  reasonably  infer  that  the 
districts  south  and  west  of  that  place  are  more  elevated. 
Jlut  the  rapid  course  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  descend 
northward,  shows  that  this  plain  lowers  rapidly  towards  the 
north  ; and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Muntaro  it  probably  does 
not  exceed  8000  feet  above  the  sen.  Tins  is  also  confirmed 
by  the  agricultural  products.  In  the  most  elevated  districts 
south  and  west  of  Cuzco  the  only  cultivated  grain  is  the 
quinoa  (chenopodium  quinoa).  which  is  also  the  case  in  the 
valley  of  the  Desaguadero.  [Bolivia,  vol.  v,  p.  87.]  In  the 
parallel  of  Cuzco  the  climate  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  the  fruits  of  Europe,  but  the  last 
require  a good  deal  of  care,  and  the  fruits  usually  met  with 
between  the  tropics  do  not  succeed.  In  the  lower  parts  of 
the  valleys  north  of  13°  S.  lat.  tho  agricultural  products 
consist  of  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  yucas,  and  plantains. 
The  sugar-cane  succeeds  very  well,  and  is  cultivated  in  some 
parts,  but  not  extensively.  The  mountains  which  enclose 
these  valleys  are  covered  with  thick  forests,  but  trees  are 
scarce  in  the  more  elevated  districts,  and  in  some  of  them 
are  entirely  wanting.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
climate  of  this  region,  except  that  there  is  a good  deal  of 
ruin  all  tho  year  round.  In  the  valley  of  Paucartambo  rain 
falls  300  days  in  the  year. 

The  Vale  qf  the  Rio  Jauja  extends  from  the  table-land 
of  Pasco  on  tho  north,  about  100  miles  southwards,  between 
both  ranges  of  the  Andes,  and  in  the  widest  part  may  be 
about  thirty  miles  across.  Its  descent  from  the  tuble-land 
is  very  rapid.  At  its  southern  extremity,  near  12°  30',  it  is 
probably  less  than  8000  feel  above  the  sea-level.  Though 
tins  valley  is  the  most  populous  district  of  Peru,  and  con- 
tains several  comparatively  largo  towns,  our  information 
Respecting  its  climate  and  productions  is  very  scanty,  none 
of  the  modern  travellers  who  have  visited  Peru  having  di- 
rected their  steps  to  this  region.  We  only  know  that  the 
northern  districts  produce  abundance  of  wheat,  Indian  corn, 
and  the  fruits  of  Europe,  and  that  in  the  southern,  yucas, 
plantains,  and  mandiocca  are  cultivated,  and  that  the  sugar- 
cane and  tobacco  are  grown  to  a considerable  extent. 

The  table-land  of  Pasco  has  lately  been  more  visited  by  tra- 
vellers than  any  other  part  of  the  interior  of  Peru,  the  Andes 
hero  being  crossed  by  one  ascent  and  one  descent.  The 
ascent  from  the  Pacific  is  near  the  high  summit  called  La 
Viuda,  about  11®  I o'  S.  lat.  and  76"  30'  W.  long.,  and  the 
descent  is  north  of  the  Cerro  Pasco,  near  10®  30'  S.  lat.  and 
75°  40'  W.  long.  The  width  of  the  table-land  from  south-west 
to  north-cast  is  about  60  miles,  and  in  these  parts  it  is  enclosed 
by  ranges  which  rise  from  5U0  lo  1000  feet  above  it.  Its  length 
cannot  be  determined,  as  the  inountain-masscs  are  broken, 
towards  the  north-west  and  south-east,  by  numerous  river- 
courses,  and  do  not  constitute  a determinate  boundary,  but  ’ 
sink  imperceptibly  lower.  It  is  the  highest  of  the  table-  | 
lands  enclosed  within  tho  Andes,  the  level  parts  being  1 


i 14,000  feet  aoove  the  sea-level.  As  the  snow-line  in  this 
part  of  the  Andos  seems  to  occur  about  15,500  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  surface  of  the  table-lund  is  only  1500  feet  below 
it,  which  renders  tho  climate  so  cold  that  it  would  have  re- 
mained uninhabited  but  for  the  rich  mines  of  Pasco,  which 
have  attracted  a numerous  population.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  probably  does  not  exceed  40®,  which  is  equal 
to  that  of  Trondhiem  in  Norway,  but  the  climate  is  much 
more  disagreeable,  as  nearly  all  the  year  round  it  resembles 
that  of  the  month  of  April  at  Trundhicru.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  summer,  from  May  to  November,  the  nights  are 
cold,  and  at  sun-rise  all  the  country  is  covered  with  hoar- 
frost, at  which  lime  the  thermometer  indicates  32®.  At 
nine  o’clock  it  risos  4“  or  5®,  and  in  a short  time  a con- 
siderable degree  of  heat  is  experienced.  But  the  sky, 
which  ib  serene  in  the  night-time,  is  soon  covered  with 
fogs  accompanied  with  a strong  wind.  This  is  followed 
by  a fall  of  snow  mixed  with  hail.  This  state  of  the 
weather  sometimes  continues  fur  several  hours;  but  at  other 
times  somo  fine  intervals  occur.  In  the  afternoon,  storms 
are  frequently  experienced,  accompanied  by  frightful  thun- 
der and  hail,  which  sometimes  cause  great  loss  of  property 
and  life.  In  April,  two  or  three  weeks  generally  pass  w ith- 
out  storms  and  night-frosts.  In  the  winter,  from  November 
to  March,  the  weather  is  much  worse,  as  the  snow-storms 
ihen  last  for  weeks  together.  Even  when  the  sky  is 
serene  and  of  a dark-blue  colour,  the  sun  looks  ns  if  it 
were  eclipsed.  The  table-land  is  a plain  divided  into 
a considerable  number  of  smaller  plains  by  ridges  of 
low  bills  rising  a few  hundred  feet  above  their  base 
The  surface  of  the  level  parts  consists  partly  of  bare 
rocks  or  sand.  The  sand  is  partly  covered  with  peat,  or  by- 
swamps,  intersected  with  grassy  tracts,  which  serve  as 
pasture-ground  for  the  llamas,  which  are  kept  in  consider- 
able numbers  for  tho  purposo  of  carrying  the  ore  from  the 
mines  to  the  smelting-placcs.  A great  number  of  lakes  are 
dispersed  over  the  plain.  They  are  very  deep,  and  are  the 
sources  of  some  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Amazonas. 
In  tho  northern  part  of  the  plain  is  the  lako  of  Lluuricocha, 
the  source  of  the  Maroiion,  which  is  considered  as  the 
principal  branch  of  the  Amazonas.  In  the  southern  district 
is  the  lako  of  Chincbavcocha,  of  large  dimensions,  from 
: which  a river  issues  which  is  the  principal  branch  of  tho 
Jauja,  and  consequently  one  of  the  greatest  affluents  of  tho 
Rio  Ucayale^  Near  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land  is 
the  lake  ofQuiluacocha,  whence  the  Rio  Hualluga, an  affluent 
of  the  Amazonas,  issues.  Nothing  is  cultivated  on  this 
table-land,  not  even  the  quinoa. 

The  Vale  of  the  Rio  MaraXon  extends  from  1 0®  to  5®  S. 
lat.  The  southern  part  is  very  narrow,  the  river  running 
in  a valley  so  contracted,  that  it  is  merely  a wide  ravine. 
This  ravine  continues  to  about  8®  S.  lat.,  where  it  gradu- 
ally enlarges  to  a valley  several  miles  wide,  and  more 
than  200  miles  long.  The  southern  part  of  this  valley  is 
probably  not  much  mure  than  3000  feet  ubovc  the  sea-luvcl, 
and  it  lowers  very  gradually ; at  its  northern  extremity,  at 
the  Ponga  of  Reutema,  it  is  only  1250  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  lower  part  of  the  valley,  north  of  7*  8.  lat.,  is  many 
miles  wide,  but  not  a level,  as  several  offsets  from  both 
chains  of  the  Andes  advance  some  miles  into  it,  and  in 
several  places  within  a short  distance  of  the  river.  This 
valley  is  by  far  the  hottest  portion  of  the  mountain  re- 
gion, and  the  vegetation  in  the  lower  parts  does  not 
differ  frutn  that  of  olher  tropical  countries.  Wheat  is  only 
grown  on  the  declivities  of  some  adjacent  mountains.  In- 
dian corn,  mandiocn,  plantains,  and  yucas  are  most  exten- 
sively grown  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
sugar-cane  and  tobacco  for  exportation.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  climate  of  this  valley  except  that  the  heat  is  very 
great  and  that  it  has  the  advantage  of  rains.  Though 
hardly  less  populous  than  the  vale  of  the  Jauja,  it  has  been 
little  visited  by  modern  travellers. 

On  tho  west  side  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  the  region  of 
the  tropical  productions  does  not  ascend  more  than  2000 
feet  above  the  sea,  but  in  the  valleys  of  the  mountain  region 
it  rises  to  between  4000  and  5000  feet,  probably  owing  to 
the  abundant  rains  which  full  on  the  latter.  The  cultivated 
grains  of  this  region  are  rice  and  Indian  corn,  and  the  other 
products  are  plantains,  bananas,  mandioca,  yams,  cumotes, 
and  the  sugar-cane.  The  principal  fruits  arc  grapes,  anonas, 

! pine-apples,  papaws  (carica),  and  cherimoyers.  Above  this 
I region  is  that  of  the  European  ccrealin,  which  towards  the 
1 Pacific  reaches  to  10,000  feet,  and  in  the  valleys  to  12,0i>0 
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feet  and  upwards.  Tho  grains  cultivated  in  this  re- 
gion are  wheat,  barley,  and  Indian  corn;  potatoes  and 
different  kinds  of  pulse  are  also  cultivated.  Tho  fruit-trees 
are  those  of  Europe,  among  which  the  poach  succeeds  best. 
Above  this  region  only  qutnua  and  barley  ore  cultivated ; 
the  latter  for  fodder.  Potatoes  succeed  at  a height  exceed- 
ing 13,000  feet.  There  are  no  forest-trees  on  the  western 
declivity  of  tho  Andes  below  8000  or  9UUU  feet,  but  in  the 
interior  of  the  mountain  region  they  increase  in  size  and 
number  in  proportion  as  the  country  declines  in  height,  and 
I he  lowest  districts  are  covered  with  nearly  impenetrable 
forests  of  lofty  trees. 

Several  roads  lead  from  tho  coast  of  the  Pacific  to  the 
interior  of  the  mountain  region.  Six  of  these  roads  occur 
south  of  15°  20'  S.  hit.  These  roads  lead  from  Arica,  Are- 
quipa,  &c.,  to  tho  valley  of  the  Desaguadero,  and  are  named 
from  the  mountain-passes  through  which  they  lead.  The 
most  southern  is  the  Puss  of  Las  Gualillas  (17°  50'  S.  lat.), 
which  is  14,830  feet  high,  and  a little  farther  north  (17°  43') 
is  another  pass  of  tho  same  name,  the  highest  part  of  which 
is  14.20U  feet.  The  Pass  of  Chullunquani  (17°  18'  S.  lat.) 
is  15,600  feet  high.  The  lowest  and  most  frequented  pass 
in  theso  parts  is  that  of  the  Altos  de  los  iluessos;  it  runs 
at  tho  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Arequipa,  and  where  it  passes 
the  Andes  (16J  21'  S.  lat.)  it  is  only  13,573  feet  high.  Tho 
Pass  of  the  Altos  de  Toledo  (16°  2')  rises  to  15,528  feet,  and 
the  Pass  of  Ligunillas  (15°  22'  S.  lat.)  to  15,613  feet.  The 
last-mentioned  pass,  which  is  the  most  elevated,  is  situated 
where  the  mountains  of  Vilcanota  join  the  Western  Andes. 
A mountain-pass  leads  over  the  mountains  of  Vilcanota 
from  Santa  Rosa,  in  the  valley  of  tho  Dcsugundoro,  to  Cuzco. 
We  arc  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  roud*  which  traverse 
the  Andes  north  of  15°  3u'.  A pass  leads  from  Lima  to  the 
town  of  Huancnbclica,  the  hii>hest  point  of  which  is  15,080 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  Farther  north  is  the  pass  called 
Portachucla  de  Tacto,  through  which  the  road  from  Lima 
to  Tarma  passes  ; it  is  15,760  feet  high.  The  road  which 
leads  from  the  coast  to  the  table-land  of  Pasco  traverses  the 
Puss  of  tho  Alto  do  Jacaibumba.  which  is  15,135  feet  high, 
and  also  that  of  the  Alto  de  Lachagual,  which  rises  to  15,480 
feet.  Tho  pass  by  which  travellers  descend  from  tho  table- 
land of  Pasco  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Huallaga  does  not 
exceed  1 4,000  feet,  and  runs  in  n ravine  of  the  table-laud. 
A road  leads  from  the  town  of  Truxillo  to  Caxamarca,  in 
the  vale  of  the  Maranon,  which  in  the  Pass  of  Micuipampa 
is  11,604  feet  above  the  sea-level.  From  Caxamarca  a 
road  leads  northward  to  Chnchapoyas,  and  from  the  last- 
mentioned  place,  over  tho  Eastern  Andes,  to  Moyabamba 
and  Tarapoto.  The  most  northern  mountain-pass  in  Peru 
occurs  near  5°  S.  lat.,  and  leads  over  the  Paramo  of  Guamuni, 
where  it  attains  tho  elcvutiuii  of  10,950  feet  above  the  sea- 
level. 

III.  The  Eastern  Region  comprehends  the  eastern  de- 
clivity of  the  Andes  and  the  adjacent  plains,  as  far  as  they 
belong  to  Peru.  It  is  the  least  known  portion  of  that 
country,  and  our  information  about  it  is  extremely  scanty, 
except  as  to  tho  vale  of  the  Rio  Huallaga.  This  exten- 
sive valley  lies  east  of  the  vale  of  the  Maranon,  being 
separated  from  it  by  the  Eastern  Andes.  It  extends  from 
10b  3 O'  to  7®  30' S.  lat.,  about  350  miles  in  length.  The 
most  southern  part,  as  far  north  as  9*  30'  S.  lot.,  is  narrow. 
In  this  part  the  descent  is  rapid.  Huanuco  is  about  9000 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  at  9°  3 O'  S.  lut.  tho  valley  is 
probably  not  more  than  4000  feet  high.  At  this  place  it 
begins  to  widen,  the  Eastern  Andes  receding  to  the  distance  i 
of  15  or  20  miles  from  the  river.  This  may  bo  the  width  of  the  ; 
valley  to  7"S.lat,,  where  a branch  of  the  mountains  comes  close 
up  to  the  river,  and  as  high  hills  approach  also  on  the  cast  close 
to  its  banks,  they  form,  near  6°  30',  the  Pongo  of  Huallaga, 
at  which  the  valley  terminates  on  the  north.  Tho  country 
north  of  the  Pongo  isquito  level,  and  belongs  to  the  alluvial 
plain  of  the  Amazonas.  The  eastern  boundary  of  tho  valo 
is  formed  by  a range  of  hills,  which  south  of  9°  30'  S.  lat. 
probably  do  not  fall  short  of  10,000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  between  7°  and  6°  30'  S.  lat.  riso  to  a considerable  eleva- 
tion, but  between  these  two  points  they  are  of  moderate  height. 
The  soil  of  the  wider  portion  of  the  vale  is  chictly  alluvial, 
and  as  it  combines  great  fertility  with  abundance  of  moisture 
and  a great  degree  of  bout,  it  is  capable  of  maintaining  a 
numerous  population.  At  present  however  it  is  thinly  in- 
habited, though  the  population  of  lato  is  said  to  liavu  in- 
creased considerably.  There  are  at  least  one  hundred 
very  rainy  days  in  tho  year,  and  these  occur  particularly 


in  October  and  November.  It  does  not  appear  that  tho  dry 
and  rainy  seasons  are  distinguished  as  in  other  countries, 
showers  being  frequent  all  the  year  round.  Tho  heat  is 
reat,  and  during  tho  rain  it  is  frequently  oppressive.  The 
eclivities  of  the  mountains  which  enclose  the  vale  are 
covered  with  thick  forests  of  tall  trees,  which  i*  also  the 
case  with  the  greatest  nail  of  the  vale  itself.  Wheat  and 
barley  are  grown  in  tho  southern  and  more  elevated  dis- 
tricts, whence  they  are  sent  to  the  table-land  of  Pasco.  In 
the  lower  part,  Indian  corn,  two  sorts  of  plantains,  and  three 
sorts  of  bananas  are  cultivated.  There  are  also  plantations 
of  sugar-cane,  coffee,  cacao,  and  coca.  The  coca  is  an  herb 
much  used  by  the  Indian  population,  who  chew  it  with  a 
small  quantity  of  lime.  Fruit  is  here  produced  in  greater 
perfection  than  in  any  other  part  of  Peru.  There  arc 
thirty-two  kinds  of  fruit-trees.  Many  of  these  trees  hardly 
require  any  care  at  all.  Thero  arc  eighteen  different  sorts 
of  vegetables. 

The  country  to  the  east  of  the  range  of  hills  which  form 
the  eastern  boundary  of  tho  valo  of  the  Huallaga,  and 
extending  from  their  base  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Ucayali,  is 
known  under  the  name  of  Pampa  del  Sacramento.  Tho 
term  ‘pampa’  is  applied  in  South  America  to  level  plains 
destitute  of  trees,  and  hence  it  was  supposed  that  this  part 
of  Peru  was  of  this  description.  But  according  to  the  latest 
information,  this  country  is  covered  with  woods,  though  they 
are  not  so  dense  as  the  forests  in  the  vale  of  the  Rio  Hual- 
laga. The  surface  also  is  not  a level,  except  along  the  bunks 
of  the  Rio  Ucayali.  At  some  distance  from  this  river  the 
country  is  diversified  by  numerous  eminences.  This  country 
extends  from  tho  banks  of  the  Amazonas  to  the  Rio  Pachi- 
tea,  more  than  300  miles  from  north  to  south,  with  a breadth 
varying  between  40  and  100  miles.  North  of  7*  S.  lat.  it  is 
a dead  level,  and  forms  part  of  the  alluvial  plain  of  the 
Amazonas.  As  no  European  settlements  have  been  esta- 
blished in  this  part  of  Peru,  we  are  very  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  its  climate  and  productions.  It  does  not 
suffer  from  oppressive  heat,  as  the  thermometer  ranges  only 
bctw'cen  75°  and  85°  when  the  sun  passes  over  the  zenith 
In  fertility  and  products  it  does  not  seem  to  be  inferior  to 
the  vale  of  Huallaga.  It  is  still  in  possession  of  the  native 
tribes,  of  which  a small  number  have  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  country  extending  from  the  eastern  banks  of  tho  Rio 
Ucayali  to  the  river  Yavari,  which  separates  Peru  from 
Brazil,  is  entirely  unknown,  except  so  far  as  it  has  been 
seen  by  travellers  who  have  sailed  on  tho  Ucayali  and 
Amazonas,  where  it  appears  to  be  llat  and  covered  wiih 
woods,  exactly  resembling  the  Pampa  del  Sacramento  in  its 
principul  features.  Some  hills  of  considerable  elevation 
rise  on  the  plain  between  74°  and  75®  W.  long. ; and  north  of 
7g  S.  lat.  they  are  called  the  Sends  Hills.  It  is  not 
known  whether  these  hills  extend  in  an  uninterrupted  chain 
south-east  and  then  southward,  until  they  join  tho  eastern 
chain  of  the  Andes,  near  12 J S.  lat. ; but  this  is  the  direction 
given  to  them  in  our  maps. 

The  Pampa  del  Sacramento  extends  southward  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Pachitea.  Tho  country  which  extends 
south  of  the  last-mentioned  river,  from  the  eastern  chain  of 
the  Andes  to  tho  RioUcayali,  is  likewise  entirely  unknown. 
According  to  information  collected  from  the  native  tribes 
that  live  in  this  part,  it  is  chiefly  covered  with  mountains, 
which  attain  a great  elevation  near  the  Andes,  but  towards 
the  Ucayali  sink,  into  hills.  The  country  along  its  banks 
seems  to  be  rather  Hat ; it  is  also  said  to  be  entirely  covered 
with  forests,  except  in  the  highest  summits  of  the  mountains. 

Rivers. — The  rivers  which  descend  from  the  western  de- 
clivity of  the  Western  Andes  and  fall  into  the  Pacific  have 
a short  course,  and  How  with  groat  rapidity.  They  are  also 
shallow,  and  have  very  little  water  during  the  groater  part 
of  the  year;  many  of  them  are  quite  dry  for  several  months. 
Accordingly  they  cannot  be  navigated  even  by  the  smallest 
canoes,  but  the  water  is  used  to  irrigate  the  adjacent  Hal  tracts. 

All  the  large  rivers  of  Peru  originate  within  the  mountain- 
region,  and  all  tho  waters  which  collect  in  it  are  united 
in  three  large  rivers,  the  Maranon,  the  Huallaga,  and  the 
Ucayali.  These  three  rivers  may  be  considered  as  the 
principal  branches  of  the  Rio  Amazonas.  The  Maranon, 
which  is  commonly  considered  as  tho  principal  branch  of 
the  Amazonas,  issues  from  the  lake  of  Llauricocha  on  the 
table-land  of  Pasco,  and  runs  north-north-west  about  150 
miles  in  a narrow  valley,  and  wiih  great  rapidity.  In  this 
distance  it  descends  not  less  than  10,600  feet.  It  then  Hows 
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in  a wide  valley  lor  more  than  250  miles  to  the  Pongo  of 
Rentema,  and  in  this  valley  its  course  is  rather  gentle,  as 
it  descends  only  from  about  3000  to  1232  feet.  It  is  navi- 
gated by  balsas  and  canoes.  NearTomcpcnda  is  the  Pongo 
of  Rentema,  a rapid.  From  this  place  the  river  turns  to 
the  north-cast,  and  after  flowing  about  70  miles  in  that  di- 
rection, it  turns  to  the  east ; after  a course  of  70  miles 
more  it  descends  into  the  plains  by  the  Pongo  do  Manso- 
richo,  a rapid  about  seven  miles  in  length.  Between  the 
Pongo*  of  Rentema  and  Manserichc  the  river  runs  between 
lofty  rocks,  winch  sometimes  rise  to  the  height  of  10UO  feet, 
and  never  sink  below  40  feet.  It  is  full  of  eddies  and  rapids, 
and  can  only  be  navigated  by  balsas.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Pongo  do  Manseriche  is  tho  town  of  Borja  (in  Ecuador), 
from  which  place  tho  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing 
not  more  than  seven  feet.  After  its  union  with  the  Hual- 
laga anil  Ucayali  its  depth  is  so  much  increased  that  it  is 
navigable  for  the  largest  vessels. 

Thu  Huallaga,  which  joins  tho  Maranon  near  5"  S.  lat. 
and  76°  W.  long.,  rises  in  the  lake  of  Quiluarocha,  which 
is  also  on  the  table-land  of  Pasco,  south-east  of  tho  lake  of 
Llauricocha.  It  runs  more  than  5U0  miles.  The  southern 
half  of  its  course  is  north-north-west,  and  the  northern 
half  north-north-east.  The  upper  part  of  its  course  is  full 
of  rapids,  which  however  may  be  descended,  though  not 
ascended.  These  rapids  cease  at  Juan  del  Rio,  south  of  9° 
S.  lat. ; and  the  river,  though  rapid,  atlbrds  an  easy  navi- 
gation os  far  north  as  8°  S.  lat.,  whure  several  rapids  again 
occur.  There  arc  no  rapids  between  7°  30' and  6"  -to' S.  lat. 
Farther  north  occur  the  last  rapids,  which  render  the  river 
nearly  uunavigable  for  about  30  miles.  North  of  G°  2t)' 
S.  lat.  the  Huallaga  flows  through  a level  marshy  plain  to 
iis  junction  with  the  Maranon,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  considerable  size. 

The  Ucayali  brings  to  the  Amazonas  the  drainage  of  the 
mountain-region  situated  between  1 l°and  15°  S.  lat.  This 
large  river  is  formed  by  tho  junction  of  tho  rivers  Urubamba 
and  Tambo,  which  takes  place  near  9°  S.  lat.  The  Uru- 
bambn  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  rivers  Paucartamba 
and  Qttilabamba,  winch  drain  the  eastern  portion  of  tho 
table  laud  of  Cuzco,  atul  running  north,  meet  near  11°  30' 
*S.  lat.  These  rivers  are  too  rapid  to  bo  navigable,  but  the 
Urubamba  is  stated  to  be  navigated  by  the  natives.  The 
Rio  Tambo  is  formed  by  tho  confluence  of  the  rivers  Apu- 
rim ao  and  Mantaro.  Tho  Apunmac,  which  drains  the 
Western  portion  of  the  table-land  of  Cuzco,  unites  with  the 
Mantaro,  which  drains  the  valley  of  the  Jauja,  and  in  its 
upper  part  is  called  Rio  Jauja.  [Apurimac.)  These  rivers 
d » not  appear  to  be  navigable.  1 lie  Tambo,  which  is  formed 
by  their  union,  is  probably  navigable,  but  it  flows  through 
a country  in  which  no  European  settlements  have  been 
formed.  Not  far  below  the  place  where  the  Uruhamba 
and  Tambo  by  their  union  have  funned  the  Ucayali,  is  a 
great  rapid  or  cataract  called  Vuelta  dol  Diablo.  From 
this  place  downwuid  the  river  runs  above  GUO  miles,  first 
norlh-north-wcst,  and  afterwards  north-north-cast,  and  no 
impediment  to  navigation  occurs  in  this  part  of  its  course, 
it  is  navigable  for  large  vessels.  Among  its  chief  tribu- 
taries is  the  Rio  Pacintca.  This  river  originates  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  mountains  which  euclosc  the  upper 
vale  of  the  Huallaga  on  the  east  near  10°  S.  lat.,  and  runs 
first  east  and  then  north,  fulling  into  the  Ucayali  near  8°  30'. 
As  ueurly  the  w hole  course  is  free  from  impediments  to  na- 
vigation, it  has  been  supposed  that  it  might  be  used  us  a 
channel  for  the  exportation  of  tho  produce  of  the  eastern 
districts  of  Peru,  in  preference  to  the  Huallaga,  the  course 
of  which  is  interrupted  by  many  rapids  and  cataracts;  but 
as  the  banks  of  tho  Pacliitea  are  inhabited  by  native  tribes 
wln»  are  in  a state  of  continual  enmity  with  the  whites,  it 
ha*  been  found  impossible  to  establish  a regular  navigation 
on  it. 

Productions. — Tho  trees  and  plants  which  are  objects  of 
cultivation  have  been  already  enumerated.  The  forests, 
with  which  the  mountain-region  and  the  eastern  country 
aie  covered,  supply  several  articles  for  commerce  and  for 
domestic  use,  such  ns  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  copaiva,  caout- 
chouc, and  several  kinds  of  resins  and  gum ; also  various 
lmrks  and  woods,  used  os  dyes,  such  as  Brazil-wood,  log- 
wood,  mahogany- bark,  and  annotto.  The  indigo-plant  grows 
spoil lancou.-ly.  Jcsuits'-Lark  is  met  with  in  several  places 
un  the  Eastern  Andes.  There  are  various  kinds  of  lofty 
trees,  useful  us  timber  or  for  cabinet-work,  as  mahogany 
and  cedar. 


Domestic  animals  are  far  from  being  abundant  in  Los 
Valles,  on  account  of  tho  want  of  pasture.  There  is  a good 
supply  of  horses,  and  still  better  of  mules,  which  are  used  for 
the  transport  of  merchandise.  On  the  elevated  table-land  of 
Pasco,  and  in  other  raining  districts,  llamas  are  kept  for 
that  purpose.  A llama  carries  about  130  pounds,  or  half 
the  load  of  a mule.  Cattle  arc  abundant  in  the  mountain- 
; region,  where  tho  declivities  supply  extensive  pasture- 
grounds;  and  in  some  places  sheep  abound,  especially  where 
the  situation  is  too  cold  for  cattle. 

Nearly  all  tho  wild  animals  peculiar  to  South  America 
uro  found  in  Peru,  as  the  jaguar,  the  puma,  the  spectacled 
bear,  sloths,  armadillos,  ant-eaters,  guanaeoes,  and  vicunas. 
Several  species  of  monkevs  occur  in  the  eastern  region, 
where  they  are  used  for  food  and  dried  for  preservation. 
The  condor  inhabits  the  most  elevated  parts  of  tho  Andes. 
Parrots,  parroquets,  and  macaws  arc  numerous  in  the  woods 
on  the  mountains.  Whales  and  seals  abound  along  the 
coast,  ami  this  branch  of  fishery  is  chiefly  carried  on  by 
vessels  from  the  United  States  of  North  America.  Fish 
are  plentiful  in  the  large  rivers  of  the  eastern  region,  where 
they  constitute  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants,  toge- 
ther with  the  manatee  and  turtles.  The  manatee  occurs 
only  in  the  Ucayali  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Huallaga. 
The  oil  extracted  from  the  eggs  of  the  turtle  is  an  article  of 
exjiort  under  the  name  of  manteca.  Alligators  are  numerous 
in  these  rivers,  and  they  are  often  thirty  feet  long. 

Peru  is  noted  for  its  wealth  in  silver  and  gold.  Tho  num- 
ber of  mines  which  have  been  worked  is  above  a thousand  ; 
but  most  of  them  are  exhausted,  or  at  least  abandoned. 
Among  thoso  which  arc  still  worked,  the  mines  of  Pusco 
are  the  richest.  Formerly  the  annual  produce  of  these 
mines  amounted  to  eight  millions  of  dollars,  or  1,800,000/. ; 
but  at  present  it  probably  falls  short  of  half  that  sum. 
There  are  quicksilver-mines  near  Ilunncabelica,  which  were 
formerly  very  rich:  wc  do  not  know  in  what  slate  they  are 
now.  Copper,  iron,  lead,  and  brimstone  are  found  in  several 
places.  Saltpetre  is  found  in  the  country  adjacent  to  the 
Pacific,  south  of  Arcquipa,  and  great  quantities  of  it  are  ex- 
ported by  English  vessels.  It  is  not  a nitrate  of  potash, 
but  of  soda.  Salt  is  collected  on  the  coast  north  of  Callao, 
at  Point  Salinas,  and  in  Scchura  Bay,  where  there  arc  sa- 
linas,  or  salt-ponds.  Nearly  all  the  mines  of  the  precious 
metals  arc  on  tho  most  elevated  parts  of  tho  Andes  above 
the  line  to  which  cultivation  extends,  a circumstance  which 
renders  the  working  of  these  mints  very  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive. 

Inhabitants. — No  census  having  been  taken,  the  popula- 
tion is  vaguely  estimated  at  1,800,0110,  composed  of  creoles, 
or  descendants  of  Europeans,  Peruvian  Indians,  and  a mixed 
race.  Tho  greater  part  of  the  eastern  region  is  in  posses- 
sion of  independent  tribes,  and  only  those  natives  who 
inhabit  (lie  vale  of  the  Huallaga  liavrxbcen  converted  and 
subjected  to  the  government  of  the  whites.  The  number  of 
creoles  is  stated  to  amount  to  about  250, Out),  and  that  of 
tho  Peruvian  Indians  to  near  1,000,000;  the  remainder 
are  a mixed  race,  the  offspring  of  Europeans  and  Indian 
women. 

The  Peruvian  Indians  inhabit  the  Valles  and  tho  Montana, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  native  tribes.  They  speak  the 
Quichua  language,  w hich  is  generally  called  the  language  of 
the  Incas,  and  which  is  used  by  all  the  natives  of  South 
America,  from  Quito  near  the  equator,  to  Tucuman  in  La 
Plata,  27*  S.  lat.  The  Peruvian  Indians  had  attained  a 
considerable  degree  of  civilization  at  tho  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards,  a fact  which  is  proved  by  the  numerous 
ruins  of  extensive  buildings,  the  remains  of  the  great  artifi- 
cial road  which  leads  through  the  Montana  from  Quito  to 
Cuzco,  and  thence  southward  over  the  valley  of  the  Desa- 
guadero ; and  more  particularly  by  the  fact  that  they  irrigated 
the  low  tracts  in  the  vales  by  making  cuts  to  convey  the 
water  from  the  small  rivers  over  the  fields,  and  by  the  judi- 
cious manner  in  which  the  water  was  distributed.  It  way 
be  said  that  their  condition  has  been  improved  by  the  con- 
quest, inasmuch  os  they  acquired  iron  implement*  and 
domestic  animals  to  assist  them  in  their  agricultural  labour; 
but  they  have  not  been  benefited  in  any  other  respect. 
These  Indians  apply  themselves  particularly  to  agriculture, 
and  there  arc  numerous  villages,  and  even  small  towns,  the 
whole  population  of  which  now  consist*  of  Peruvians. 
They  also  work  in  tlio  mines,  and  manufacture  different 
kind*  of  woollen  and  cotton  cloth  These  kinds  of  manu- 
factures existed  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spuntards,  and 
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must  have  existed  in  a country  where  the  climate  obliges 
the  people  to  put  on  warm  clothing  for  several  months  in 
the  year.  They  are  also  fishermen,  and  sail  with  their  balsas 
along  tho  coast  from  one  small  port  to  another  to  exchange 
their  different  productions. 

The  native  tribes  which  inhabit  the  vale  of  tho  Huallaga 
river  have  been  converted,  and  are  nearly  equal  in  civiliza- 
tion to  tho  Peruvians.  The  Shanamachos  live  on  the  eastern 
hanks  of  the  II  uallaga.  and  on  the  western  are  the  G'holones, 
Shams,  and  lbitas.  They  all  seem  to  belong  to  one  nation, 
as  they  speak  one  language,  called  the  Ibita,  though  most 
of  them  understand  the  Quiehua.  They  cultivate  the 
grains  and  roots  which  have  been  mentioned  as  the  princi- 
pal productions  of  this  valley.  Their  dwellings  are  much 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Peruvians,  which  however  may  bo 
attributed  to  the  circumstance  of  their  country  not  being 
exposed  to  cold  weather.  They  have  adopted  a decent 
dress,  except  that  they  wear  no  covering  for  the  head  or 
feel,  which  they  stain  blue. 

Tho  independent  native  tribes  inhabit  the  low  and  level 
country  cast  of  the  mountain  region.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  all  these  tribes  are  not  known,  even  by  name. 
South  of  12*  S.  lat.,  on  the  east  of  the  Andes,  are  the 
Chunchos  and  Tuyoneris.  Tho  Antes  inhabit  the  country 
where  the  Paucartamba  and  (^uilabaraba  unite,  between 
12“  and  1 1“  S.  lat.  North  of  1 1°,  and  as  far  north  as  9°  S. 
lat.,  nre  four  tribes,  the  Tampas.  Palutuniques,  Cbuntagui- 
rus,  and  Pirns.  The  country  on  both  sidos  of  the  Pachitea 
river  is  in  possession  of  the  numerous  and  warlike  tribe  of 
the  Cashibos,  who  are  said  to  be  cannibals,  and  do  not 
permit  strangers  to  enter  their  country.  They  have  ad- 
vanced as  far  north  as  8°  S.  laL  North  of  them,  between 
the  Huallaga  and  Ucayali,  are  the  Conibos,  Setebos,  and 
Shipebos;  and  still  farther  north  two  small  tribes,  tho  Ma- 
paris  and  Puinaus.  Between  the  Ucayali  and  Yavari  are 
tho  Amajuacas  (between  9°  and  8°),  the  Remos  (between  8° 
and  7“),  the  Sends  and  Capanaguas  (7°  and  6°),  and  the 
numerous  tribe  of  the  Mnyorunas,  who  occupy  the  country 
to  the  very  hanks  of  the  Amazonas.  Tho  tribes  inhabiting 
both  banks  of  the  Ucnynli  speak  one  language,  or  dialects 
which  differ  very  little  from  one  another.  This  language 
is  railed  Pano.  Some  of  these  tribes  have  been  partially 
converted  to  Christianity,  os  the  Conibos,  Setebos,  and  Shi- 
pebos,  but  the  missionaries  have  made  no  impression  on  the 
other  tribes,  and  no  attempt  at  conversion  has  been  made 
among  some  of  them.  Since  Peru  has  obtained  its  inde- 
pendence, the  missions  have  been  much  neglected,  and  many 
of  the  converted  Indians  have  returned  to  the  woods,  and 
arc  again  lo3t  to  civilization.  Tho  converted  tribes  are  agri- 
culturists, which  is  also  the  case  with  several  of  the  uncon- 
verted tribes,  ns  the  Chunchos,  Antes,  Remos,  and  Sends  ; 
but  they  cultivate  only  small  patches  of  ground,  and  prefer 
wandering  about  in  the  forests  in  pursuit  of  game.  The 
converted  tribes  wear  clothing,  but  tho  others  go  quite 
naked.  None  of  these  tribes  have  any  chief,  but  they  all 
live  in  a state  of  perfect  equality.  Even  in  their  excursions 
against  their  enemies  they  have  no  lender,  but  each  warrior 
acts  individually,  and  appropriates  to  his  own  use  all  the 
plunder  or  prisoners  that  lio  takes.  They  use  a few  articles 
of  European  manufacture,  as  hatchets,  knives,  scissors, 
needles,  buttons,  and  some  glittering  baubles.  They  pro- 
cure these  articles  either  at  Nauta  on  the  Amazonas  or  at 
Sarayacu  on  the  Ucayali.  The  Chuntaguirus,  who  aro  the 
most  remote  from  all  the  settlements  of  the  whiles,  ascend 
the  Ucayali  and  Urubnmba  to  the  confluence  of  the  Pau- 
cartamba and  Quilabamba,  where  they  procure  by  barter 
such  articles  as  they  want,  giving  in  exchange  parrots  and 
other  birds,  monkeys,  cotton  robes  white  and  painted,  wax, 
balsams,  the  feet  of  the  tapir,  feather  ornaments  for  the 
head,  and  jaguar  and  other  skins. 

Political  Division x and  Towns. — Peru  is  divided  into  eight 
departments,  Truxillo,  Junin,  Lima,  Uuancabelica,  Ayacu- 
cho,  Cuzco,  Arequipa,  and  Puno.  The  countries  inhabited 
by  the  independent  tribes  are  not  comprised  in  these  de- 
partments. 

1.  Tho  department  of  Truxillo  extends  over  the  northern 
districts  of  the  republic,  from  tho  shoresof  the  Pacific  to  tho 
basin  of  the  Rio  Huallaga,  and  comprehends  the. Valles 
north  of  Santa  (near  tr  S.  lat.),  the  lower  and  wider 
portion  of  the  vale  of  the  Maranon,  and  likewise  the  greater 
part  of  that  of  the  Rio  Huallaga.  The  mountains  contain 
many  mines,  several  of  which  are  still  profitably  worked.  It 
al»o  produces  great  quantities  of  sugar,  which  is  exported. 


On  the  eastern  chain  of  tho  Andes,  in  a district  called  Hua- 
malics,  a great  quantity  of  Jesuit  s' -bark  is  collected.  Tho 
number  of  creobsis  comparatively  small,  and  that  of  tho 
Indians  very  great.  There  are  numerous  rums  of  anlieut 
buildings  in  the  Vallos  and  vale  of  the  river  Marauou. 
Puyta  is  a commercial  town  with  an  cxcullont  harbour, 
which  in  1835  was  visited  by  upwards  of  4000  tons  of 
shipping.  The  town,  which  is  built  on  the  slope  and  at  the 
foot  of  a hill,  contains  5000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  port  of 
the  fine  vale  of  the  Rio  Piura,  which  contains  75,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  is  a place  of  much  business,  as  communication  with 
Europe  by  the  way  of  Panamik  is  more  expeditious  than  at 
any  other  port  of  Peru.  The  town  of  S.  Miguel  dc  Piura, 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  about  20  miles  from  Payta, 
contains  a population  of  from  8000  to  9000,  and  some  ma- 
nufactures of  soap  and  leather.  Lambaycquc  is  situated  in 
a district  which  produces  abundance  of  rice  and  has  a con- 
siderable commerce,  though  the  roadstead  is  had.  It  con- 
tains about  4000  inhabitants,  and  exports  bullion  and  rice. 
Truxillo,  founded  by  Francisco  Pizarro  and  named  after  his 
birthplace,  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  extensive  valley 
ufClumu, about  two  miles  from  the  sea.  The  harbour  Huana- 
cho  is  an  open  roadstead.  The  streets  of  Truxillo  are  wide 
and  regular,  and  it  has  a fine  cathedral  and  a handsome  town- 
hall.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  bullion,  sugar,  and 
rice.  Population  9000.  The  valley  of  Cliimu  contains  the 
ruins  of  a large  Indian  town.  In  the  valo  of  the  Maraiioii 
are  the  towns  of  Caxamarca  and  Chachapoyus.  Caxamarca 
stands  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Western  Andes,  in  a 
rich  mining  district:  it  is  nearly  9000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  contains  7000  inhabitants  and  the  ruins  of  a 
palace  of  the  Incas.  Colton  and  woollen  cloth  aro  manu- 
factured to  a considerable  extent,  and  also  many  utensils  of 
iron.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  hot  springs,  called 
the  baths  of  tho  Incas.  The  richest  mine  in  the  vi- 
cinity is  that  of  Qualgayac,  not  far  from  Chota.  The 
town  of  Chachapoyas  is  near  the  western  declivity  of 
the  Eastern  Andes,  on  the  road  which  leads  to  the 
vale  of  the  Rio  Huallaga,  and  contains  3000  inhabitants. 
Much  tobacco  is  raised  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  vale 
of  tho  Rio  Huallaga  are  the  towns  of  Moyobamba  and 
Tarupoto.  Moyobamba,  near  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Eastern  Andes,  has  5000  inhabitants,  and  Tarapoto,  a few 
miles  from  the  Huallaga  river,  about  4000.  In  both  towns 
a coarse  cotton  stuff  called  tucuya  is  made ; and  cotton, 
gums,  resin,  and  white  wax  arc  sent  to  the  coast  of  tho 
Pacific  by  the  road  which  leads  from  Tarapoto  to  Trux- 
illo. 

2.  The  department  of  Junin  was  formerly  called  Tarnia, 
from  the  principal  town,  but  the  name  was  changed  to  com- 
memorate the  battle  gained  by  Bolivar  on  the  plain  of  Junin 
in  1824.  It  occupies  the  valleys  along  the  Pacific  which 
lie  between  Santa  and  Barranca  (near  1 l°S.Jat.),  and  com- 
prehends the  upper  vales  of  the  rivers  Maranon,  Huallaga, 
and  Jauja,  and  also  the  table-land  of  Pasco.  Besides  tho 
produce  of  tho  rich  mines,  this  department  exports  sugar, 
rice,  and  Indian  corn.  Tho  greater  part  of  tho  district  of 
Iluatnalies,  in  which  bark  is  collected,  belongs  to  this  de- 
partment. The  Indian  population  is  still  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  the  creoles  than  in  Truxillo.  There  are  several 
ruins  of  antient  buildings,  but  they  are  not  considerable. 
None  of  the  towns  situated  in  the  Valles  are  important  in  a 
commercial  view.  Tho  fertile  valley  of  the  Rio  Nenefia 
contains  the  towns  of  Huarnbncho  and  Nepefia ; the  last- 
mentioned  town  seems  to  be  a place  of  some  size.  They  ex- 
port their  produce,  sugar  anti  gram,  from  the  excellent 
harbour  of  Samanco  or  Huaroboclio.  Farther  south  is  the 
town  of  Guaranty,  in  a country  which  is  covered  with 
lofty  trees,  whence  great  quantities  of  tire-wood  are  sent  to 
Lima.  It  has  only  from  500  to  600  inhabitants.  The  small 
towns  of  Barranca  and  Sup6  export  their  agricultural  pro- 
duce to  Lima  from  the  bay  of  Sup£.  In  the  upper  vale  of 
the  Maranon  is  the  town  of  Huari,  with  7000  inhabitants, 
and  Caxatambo.  which  has  some  mines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Pasco  or  Ccrro  Pasco  is  built  on  tho  table-land  of 
Pasco,  1 4,278  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  probably  the  most 
elevated  place  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world,  which  is  per- 
manently inhabited.  This  town,  whose  population  fluc- 
tuates, according  to  the  produce  of  the  mines,  between 
12,000  and  16,000,  is  irregularly  built  on  very  uneven 
ground.  The  site  on  which  it  stands  abounds  in  silver 
ore,  nud  the  moutiis  of  the  mines  are  frequently  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  streets.  Only  those  mines  are  worked  which 
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contain  rich  ores.  The  houses  are  lu«r,  and  some  havo 
small  glazed  windows;  but  the  suburbs  are  merely  a collec- 
tion of  mud  cottages.  As  Iho  surrounding  country  is  des- 
titute of  trees,  it  is  fortunate  that  coal  abounds  in  iho 
neighbourhood.  In  the  upper  vale  of  the  Rio  lluullaga. 
north-east  of  Pasco,  is  the  town  of  Huanaco,  with  9000  in- 
habitants. which  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  circumstance  of 
its  agricultural  produce  finding  a ready  tale  at  Pa>co.  In 
the  neighbourhood  there  arc  ruins  of  considerable  extent. 
In  the  vale  of  the  Rio  Jauja  is  the  town  of  Tarraa.  with 
GOOO  inhabitants,  in  which  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs  are 
manufactured. 

3.  The  department  of  Lima  extends  along  the  coast  from 
Barranca  (11°  S.  lat.)  Jo  Point  Penates  (15®  30'),  and  com- 
prehends that  part  of  the  maritime  region  in  which  the 
vulleys  are  most  numerous  and  occur  at  short  distances 
from  one  another.  It  extends  inland  to  the  lower  decli- 
vity of  the  Western  Andes.  All  the  productions  of  the 
vales  grow  here,  and  are  tolerably  abundant.  The  popula- 
tion contains  a greater  proportion  of  creoles  than  that  of 
the  other  departments.  There  are  some  extensive  ruins  of 
antient  buildings  and  towns.  North  of  Lima  is  the  town  of 
Huacho,  built  in  an  extensive  and  fertile  valley  about  one 
mile  from  the  port,  which  is  small,  but  has  good  anrhorage. 
Lima,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  is  about  G miles  from 
Callao.  [Lima  ; Callao.]  South  of  Callao  is  the  small 
town  of  Chorillos,  built  on  a cliff  at  the  foot  of  the  Morro 
Solar,  a remarkable  cluster  of  hills;  it  is  chiefly  used  as  a 
bathing-place  for  the  inhabitants  of  Lima.  In  the  fertile 
and  well-cultivated  valley  of  Lurim,  which  is  a few  miles 
farther  south,  are  the  ruins  of  the  antient  city  of  Pachacn- 
mac.  Cerro  Azul,  farther  south,  in  the  middle  of  a fer- 
tile valley,  is  a considerable  place,  and  exports  large 
quantities  of  rum,  sugar,  and  clmncana,  a sort  of  treacle. 
Pisco,  built  on  a plain,  about  a mile  from  the  shores  of  tho 
Bay  of  Pisco,  has  above  3000  inhabitants.  It  has  a con- 
siderable commerce,  and  exports  wine,  a kind  of  spirit  called 
Pisco  or  Italia,  and  sugar.  South  of  Pisco  are  two  small 
towns.  Yea  and  Nasco,  in  which  much  wine  is  made,  and 
exported  to  other  parts  of  Peru ; but  it  is  inferior  to  that 
of  Pisco. 

4.  The  department  of  Huancabelica  lies  east  of  Lima,  and 
extends  over  the  Western  Andes  and  the  lower  vale  of  the 
Jauja.  The  mountains  contain  a great  number  of  mines, 
and  several  of  them  arc  still  worked  with  profit.  Tho  fertile 
vale  is  well  cultivated  and  inhabited,  ns  it  supplies  the  min- 
ing district  with  provisions.  The  number  of  creoles  is  con- 
siderable. The  capital.  Huancabelica,  is  built  in  a ravine 
between  mountains  whose  summits  rise  to  the  height  of 
13.000  feet,  and  which  contain  several  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
and  quicksilver ; the  quicksilver-mines  are  rich.  The  town 
has  5000  inhabitants.  Nothing  is  cultivated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Castro  Vireyna,  farther  south,  is  in  the  centre 
of  another  mining  district.  In  the  vale  of  the  Rio  Jauja  is 
Jauja  or  Atanjauja,  a town  with  3000  inhabitants,  and  some 
silver-mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 

5.  The  department  of  Ayacucho  received  its  name  from 
the  plains  of  Ayacucho,  on  which  General  Sucre,  on  the 
9th  of  December,  1824,  defeated  Cantcrac,  the  viceroy  of 
Peru,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  Spain  in  South 
America.  It  extends  over  a part  of  the  Western  Andes, 
the  western  lower  portion  of  the  table  land  of  Cuzco,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Mantaro.  Tho  principal  productions  are 
the  cereal  i a and  fruits  of  Europe.  The  population  consists 
of  Indians:  whites  arc  only  found  in  tho  town.  The  capital 
is  H unmango,  a large  place  with  26,000  inhabitants,  founded 
by  Francisco  Pizarro,  in  an  elevated  situation,  on  the  decli- 
vities of  some  mountains  of  moderate  elevation  above 
their  base.  It  contains  several  large  private  buildings  of 
stone,  covered  with  tiles.  The  suburbs,  which  are  in- 
habited by  Indians,  arc  large,  and  the  houses  better  than  in 
other  Indian  towns.  It  lias  a fine  cathedral,  a university, 
and  a seminary  for  clergymen.  The  rich  creole  families 
that  live  in  this  town  havo  large  sugar-plantations  in  tho 
valley  of  the  river  Mantaro.  As  the  town  is  situated  on  the 
rood  leading  from  Lima  to  Cuzco,  it  1ms  a considerable 
trade.  Some  miles  east-north-cast  of  the  town  ore  the 
plains  of  Ayacucho.  North  of  it  is  Huanta,  a small  town, 
in  a district  rich  in  agricultural  produce,  especially  wheat 
and  Indian  com. 

6.  The  department  of  Cuzco  extends  over  the  whole  of 
the  southern  and  over  the  greater  portion  of  tho  northern 
part  of  tho  table  laud  of  Cuzco.  The  Peruvians  are  very 


numerous  in  this  country,  and  in  raauy  places  ruins  of  up- 
tient  buildings  occur.  The  southern  districts  contain  ex- 
tensive pasture-grounds:  those  situated  in  the  middle 
produce  w heat  and  the  other  cerealiaof  Europe,  with  Indian 
corn  in  abundance,  and  the  southern  have  extensive  plan- 
tations of  sugar  and  other  inu-rtropical  plants.  In  tho 
southern  districts  are  several  mines,  but  few  of  them  are 
worked.  Besides  the  capital,  Cusco,  or  Cuzco  [Cuzco],  there 
is  no  town  of  importutico  in  ibis  department.  Abancay,  in 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  upper  Apuritnac,  is  a small  place. 
The  plain  which  lies  cast  of  the  eastern  Amies  contains  a 
small  number  of  plantations  near  tho  base  of  the  moun- 
tains; they  belong  to  this  department,  and  border  on  tho 
country  of  tho  Chunchos  Indians. 

7.  The  department  of  Arequipa  extendi  along  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific  from  Point  Penates  (15°  30'  S.  lat.)  to 
Point  Sama  (18°  S.  lat.),  and  inland  to  the  declivity  of  the 
western  Ande*.  It  contains  a smaller  number  of  vales  than 
the  department  of  Lima,  but  several  of  them  are  extensive, 
especially  that  of  the  Rio  Chila  or  Arequipa,  in  which 
tho  town  of  Arequipa  stands.  Tho  commercial  products 
consist  chiefly  of  wool  and  cotton.  There  arc  more  creoles 
than  in  any  other  department  except  Lima.  Acori,  not  far 
from  the  boundary  of  the  department  of  Lima,  is  built  in  a 
fertile  plain  several  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  a considerable 

I luce,  hut  little  visited  by  travellers.  The  port,  called  Point 
.omas,  has  good  anchorage  and  tolerable  landing.  Islay, 
the  harbour  of  Arequipa,  contains  about  1500  inhabitants. 
It  is  built  on  the  west  side  of  a hill  which  Mopes  gently 
towards  the  harbour.  The  trade  is  flourishing,  and  it  ex- 
ports bark,  wool,  and  specie.  On  the  north-east  of  the 
capital,  Arequipa  [Arequipa],  stands  the  volcano  of  Are- 
quipa, 17,200  feet  high.  There  is  always  snow  on  the 
north-west  side  of  its  summit.  Ylo  is  a small  place  on  .tho 
coast. 

8.  The  department  of  Puno  extends  along  the  Pacific 
from  Point  Sama  (lb°  S.  lat.)  to  the  Rio  Loa,  which  con- 
stitutes tho  southern  boundary  of  Peru.  It  comprehends 
also  that  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero  which  be- 
longs to  Peru.  The  vales  along  the  coast  are  small,  and  in 
general  20  miles  from  one  another.  The  rivers  which  draiu 
these  valleys  have  in  general  water  only  during  three  months 
of  the  year.  In  the  barren  tracts  which  divide  the  valleys 
much  saltpetre  is  collected,  and  in  some  silver  and  copper 
ore  are  found.  The  population  is  more  scanty  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Peru,  and  chiefly  consists  of  Indians.  Tho 
principal  town  on  the  coast  is  Arica,  which  contains  a 
population  of  about  3000  souls,  who  live  in  low  houses  built 
of  sun-dried  bricks.  [Arica.]  It  is  the  port  of  Tacna,  a 
town  built  in  the  same  valley  about  30  miles  from  it,  and 
the  depot  of  European  merchandise  for  the  consumption  of 
the  department  of  Puno  and  the  greater  part  of  the  republic 
of  Bolivia.  Tacna  contains  7000  souls  and  several  well- 
built  houses.  Yquiquc  (20°  12' S.  lat.),  with  a bad  road- 
stead, has  only  1000  inhabitants;  a considerable  quantity  of 
saltpetre  is  shipped  here.  Near  the  lake  of  Titicaca,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Desaguadero,  are  the  towns  of  Puno,  the 
capital  of  the  department,  which  has  a population  of  9000 
inhabitants,  and  Chuquito,  with  5000.  In  tho  vicinity  of 
Puno  arc  numerous  silver-mines,  which  in  1805  yielded 
96,528  marcs  of  silver,  but  since  that  time  the  produce  has 
fallen  off. 

In  the  countries  of  the  independent  tribes  there  were 
formerly  several  mission?*,  or  stations  of  missionaries,  who 
collected  a number  of  aborigines  and  tried  to  convert  them 
to  Christianity.  Nearly  all  these  missions  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  political  changes  to  which  Peru  has  been 
subject  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Only  one  of  them  is 
in  a flourishing  state,  that  of  Sarayacu,  on  the  Rio  Ucayali, 
near  7°  S.  lat.,  where  about  2000  individuals  of  the  tribes  of 
Puinaus,  Setvbos,  Conibos,  Shipcbos,  and  Sends  live  in 
scattered  houses,  and  seem  to  advance,  though  slowly,  in 
civilization. 

Manufactures. — The  Peruvian  Indians  consume  a very 
small  quantity  of  European  manufactured  articles.  Their 
dress  is  composed  of  cotton  or  woollen  stuffs  made  at  home, 
or  in  several  of  the  small  towns  in  the  vale  of  the  Marufum 
and  Jauja.  These  home-made  stuffs  also  serve  as  tho 
dress  <JT  the  mixed  race.  Only  the  creoles  dress  in  Eu- 
ropean studs.  There  are  some  manufactures  of  cordovan 
leather,  and  some  tanneries  and  soap-houses.  The  iron 
utensils,  such  as  hatchets,  scissors,  &c.,  made  in  Caxa- 
mavea,  are  highly  valued.  In  the  largo  towns  many  per- 
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ions  are  occupied  with  making  vessel#,  utensils,  and  orna- 
ments of  gold  and  silver. 

Commerce.^ The  country  is  too  mountainous  to  admit  the 
making  of  carriage  roads  in  the  interior.  Mules  are  gene- 
rally used  by  travellers  and  for  the  transport  of  merchan- 
dise. In  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  country  llamas  are 
employed  for  the  latter  purpose.  Six  great  roads  traverse 
the  country  from  west  to  east;  the  most  northern  runs 
from  Truxillo  to  Caxamarca,  Chacanoyas,  Moyabamba,  and 
Tarapoto.  One  road  leads  from  Lima  to  Pasco,  another 
to  Tarraa.  and  a third  to  Iluancabclica,  Hacamango,  and 
Cuzco.  A road  leads  from  Islay  to  Arequipa  and  Puno, 
and  another  from  Arica  to  Tacna,  and  thenco  to  La  Paz 
and  Oruro  in  Bolivia.  The  good*  imported  from  foreign 
countries  are  sent  bv  these  roads  into  the  interior  of 
Pern. 

The  foreign  commerce  is  considerable,  espociallv  that 
with  the  other  countries  of  America  bordering  on  the  Pacific, 
and  also  with  Europe.  The  most  important  article  of  ex- 
port is  the  produce  of  the  mines,  especially  silver.  The 
second  in  importance  is  sugar,  which  is  sent  to  Mexico, 
New  Granada,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.  The  third  article  in 
importance  is  perhaps  saltpetre,  the  quantity  sent  to  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe  being  very  great.  Cotton, 
tobacco.  Indian  corn,  rice,  salt,  and  spirits  are  minor  arti- 
cles. Wheat,  Hour,  wine,  and  fruits  are  imported  from 
Chile,  with  which  country  there  is  an  active  commerce. 
Manufactured  goods  ore  received  from  Europe  and  from 
the  United  State*  of  North  America,  and  from  Canton  silk 
goods  and  nankeens. 

The  principal  harbours  from  which  the  exports  are  made, 
arc  Payta,  Lmibaycque,  Callao,  Pisco.  Islay,  Arica,  and 
Iquique.  We  have  no  recent  account  of  the  commerce  of 
the  first  four  harbours,  in  which  probably  three-fourth*  of 
the  exports  are  shipped.  The  three  last-mentioned  har- 
bours are  called  puertos  intermedins,  and  aro  usually  visited 
by  European  vessels  which  sail  olung  the  coast  from  Val- 
ia raiso  in  Chile  to  Callao.  Nothing  is  imported  into 
quiqno,  the  most  southern  of  these  harbours,  but  in  1834 
not  less  than  148,150  cwt.  of  saltpetre  were  shipped,  of 
which  more  than  100,000  was  on  account  of  British  mer- 
chants. The  value  amounted  to  125,0001.  The  number  of 
European  vessels  which  entered  the  port  of  Arica  in  1834 
was  63.  and  their  tonnage  amounted  to  15,094;  there  were 
17  English  vessels,  of  3651  tons,  8 French  vessels,  of  2003 
tons,  and  It)  vessels  from  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  with  2971  tonB.  The  other  European  vessels  were 
from  Antwerp,  Hamburg.  Cadiz,  and  Genoa.  The  vessels  j 
from  Chile  and  other  parts  of  Peru  were  26  in  number,  j 
They  exported  bullion  and  specie  to  the  amount  of  320,301 
Spanish  dollars,  equal  to  72,052/.;  bark  to  the  value  of! 
175,552  dollars,  or  39,504/. ; pewter  to  the  amount  of  18.285 
dollars,  or  4114/. ; and  wool  to  the  amount  of  13,252  dollars, 
or  2982/. ; chinchilla  and  vicuna  skins,  hides,  and  cotton 
were  among  the  minor  articles  of  export.  In  the 
same  year  132  cwt.  of  copper  were  brought  from  the  i 
Bolivian  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero  and  i 
shipped  at  Arica.  The  value  of  all  the  exports  of  Arica 
does  not  exceed  150,090/.  The  exports  of  Islay  in  the  same 
year  amounted  to  1,135,590  dollars,  equal  to  255,507/., 
viz; — 


Dottnr*. 

Saltpetre  . . 

. 776,000 

Stiver  . . 

. 124,503 

Bark 

. 110.872 

Vicuna  wool  , 

. 45  ilOO 

Sheep- wool  • 

, 73,070 

Copper  . . 

. 2,500 

Rat  aha  . . 

3,645 

1.135,590 

The  exports  of  the  puertos  intermedins,  shipped  for 
Europe  and  the  United  State*,  amounted  therefore  to 
530,507/.;  and  a*  it  is  assumed  that  only  one-fourth  of  the 
cotnracrco  of  Peru  is  concentrated  in  these  harbours,  the 
whole  exports  of  the  country  woutd  exceed  2,000,000/.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  commerce  with  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
Chile.  But  it  must  bo  remembered  that  a great  part  of 
the  exports  of  the  puertos  intermedios  is  brought  from 
Bolivia,  as  the  silver,  bark,  vicuna  and  sheep  wool,  and  i 
copper. 

History. — When  the  Spaniards  first  visited  Peru,  they 
found  the  country  under  a well-regulated  government,  and 
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inhabited  by  a nation  which  had  made  great  progress  in  the 
arts  of  civilization.  The  people  wore  decently  dressed,  and 
lodged  in  comfortable  houses.  Their  fields  wore  well  culti- 
vated, and  artificial  cuts  had  been  made  to  conduct  the 
water  of  the  small  rivers  to  a considerable  distance  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation.  They  had  extensive  manufactures 
of  earthenware  and  woollen  and  cotton  cloth,  and  also  tools 
made  of  copper.  Even  now  the  elegant  forms  of  their 
utensils,  made  out  of  the  hardest  rock  without  the  use  of  iron 
tools,  excite  admiration.  The  extensive  ruins  of  palaces 
and  buildings  scattered  over  the  country,  and  the  remains 
of  the  great  road  which  led  from  Quito  to  Cuzco,  and 
thence  southward  over  the  table-land  of  the  valley  of  the 
Desaguadero.  show  that  the  nation  was  far  advanced  in 
civilization.  This  civilization  appears  to  have  grown  up  in 
the  nation  itself,  and  not  to  have  been  derived  from  com- 
munication with  other  civilised  people.  Hie  navigation  of 
the  Peruvians  was  limited  to  roasting  from  one  small  har- 
bour to  another  in  balsas.  The  difference  in  political  insti- 
tutions and  iu  the  usages  of  society  between  the  Peruvians 
and  Mexicans  precludes  the  supposition  of  cither  of  these 
two  nations  having  received  their  civilization  from  the  other. 
Besides  this,  they  were  divided  by  savage  tribes,  which 
were  sunk  in  the  deepest  barbarism.  The  Spaniards  were 
surprised  to  find  this  state  of  things  in  Peru.  When  they 
had  got  possession  of  the  country,  they  inquired  into  its 
history,  and  learned  the  following  traditions: — 

About  three  centuries  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
Manoo  Capac  and  Mama  Ocollo  appeared  on  the  table-land 
of  the  Desaguadero.  These  two  personages,  male  ami 
female,  of  majestic  stature,  appeared  clothed  in  gar- 
ments, and  declared  that  they  were  children  of  the  sun,  and 
sent  by  Their  parent  to  reclaim  the  human  race  from  its 
misery.  The  savage  tribes  submitted  to  the  instruction  of 
these  beings  of  a divine  origin,  who  taught  them  the  first 
arts  of  civilization,  agriculture,  and  the  manufacture  of 
clothing.  Manco  Capac  organised  a regular  government,  and 
formed  nis  subjects  into  four  different  ranks  or  classes,  which 
had  some  slight  resemblance  to  the  castes  of  the  Hindus. 
He  also  established  many  useful  customs  and  laws,  and 
founded  the  town  of  Cuzco,  which  soon  became  the  capital 
of  an  extensive  empire,  called  the  empire  of  the  Into*  (or 
lords)  of  Peru.  He  and  his  successors,  being  considered  as 
the  offspring  of  the  divinity,  exercised  absolute  and  uncon- 
trolled authority : disobedience  to  their  orders*  was  consi- 
dered a sin  and  violation  of  the  commands  of  the  Supremo 
Being.  His  successors  gradually  extended  their  authority 
over  the  whole  of  the  mountain-region  between  the  equator 
and  25°  S.  lot.  As  the  aborigines  who  inhabit  this  exten- 
sive country  speak  one  language,  the  Quiehuo,  it  must  bo 
supposed  (hat  they  belong  to  one  race,  and  thus  were  easily 
united  into  one  nation,  and  peaceably  submitted  to  one 
government.  When  the  Spaniards  first  entered  Peru,  the 
twelfth  monarch  from  the  founder  of  the  state,  named 
Iluavna  Capac,  was  said  to  be  seated  on  the  throne*.  He 
had  violated  the  antient  usage  of  the  Incas,  which  forbade 
a monarch  to  marrv  a woman  not  a descendant  of  Manco 
Capac  and  Mama  Ocollo.  His  wife  was  a daughter  of  the 
vanquished  king  of  Quito,  and  the  son  whom  she  had  borne 
him,  named  Atahualpa,  was  appointed  his  successor  in  that 
kingdom.  The  rest  of  his  dominions  lie  left  to  Huascar, 
his  eldest  ion  by  a princess  of  the  Inca  race.  This  led  to  a 
civil  war  between  the  two  princes,  and  when  the  contest 
was  at  its  height,  a Spanish  force  entered  the  country 
under  Francisco  Pizarro  in  1531. 

Pizarro  had  sailed  in  1526  from  PfeHttl  to  a country 
lying  farther  south,  which,  according  to  the  information 
collected  from  the  natives,  abounded  in  precious  metals. 
He  sailed  along  the  coast  us  far  south  as  Cape  Pur.na  or 
Care  Aguja.  Landing  at  Tumbez  in  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil, 
the  most  northern  point  of  the  present  republic  of  Peru, 
he  was  struck  with  the  advanced  state*  of  civilization  of  tho 
inhabitants,  and  still  more  with  the  abundance  of  gold  and 
silver  vessels  and  utensils.  From  this  time  he  resolved  on 
the  conquest  of  the  country.  In  1531  he  returned  with  a 
small  force  which  he  had  procured  from  Spain,  marched 
along  tho  coast,  and  in  1532  built  tho  town  of  St.  Michael 
de  Piura,  the  oldest  Spanish  settlement  in  Peru.  The  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  country  caused  by  the  civil  war  en- 
abled the  Spaniards  to  take  possession  of  it  without  a 
battle:  and  though  the  Peruvians  afterwards  tried  to  renew 
the  contest,  they  were  easily  defeated  and  compelled  to 
submit  to  a foreign  yoke.  In  many  instances  during  the 
Vox,.  XVIU.-C 
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progress  of  the  conquest  (from  1532  to  1534),  Pizarro  acted  ? 
with  cruelty  and  perfidy,  but  he  undoubtedly  possessed 
great  political  sagacity*  All  the  large  towns  now  existing  in 
Peru  were  built  by  Pizarro,  with  the  exception  of  Cuzco, 
which  was  founded  bv  Manco  Capac.  Pizarro  built  Piuia, 
Truxillo,  Lima,  Arequipa,  and  Huamanga. 

The  disorders  which  immediately  followed  the  conquest 
nearly  caused  the  loss  of  the  country,  a circumstance  which 
determined  the  court  of  Spain  to  make  Peru  the  chief  seal 
of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  South  America.  Luna  was 
chosen  for  the  capital,  and  it  soon  rose  to  such  opulence 
that  it  was  called  the  City  of  the  Kings.  The  authority  of 
Spain  took  deeper  root  m Peru  than  in  any  other  of  her 
South  American  colonies.  In  1 7 SO  the  Peruvians  took  up 
arms  against  the  Spaniards,  under  Tupac  Anmro,  an  Inca, 
but  foiling  to  capluic  the  town  of  La  Paz  after  a long  siege, 
they  again  submitted.  When  all  the  Spanish  colonies  began 
to  rise  against  tho  mother  country,  after  the  year  I MU, 
Peru  remained  quiet,  and  t hough  swine  of  the  neighbouring 
provinces  had  already  expelled  the  Spanish  armies,  and 
others  were  attempting  to  do  the  same,  the  Spaniards  re- 
mained in  undisturbed  possession  of  Peru  until  1*20,  and 
even  then  the  first  impulse  to  rebellion  came  from  w ithout. 
General  San  Marlin  hod  collected  a force  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  La  Plata,  with  whieh  ho  entered  Chile,  and,  after 
a successful  war,  expelled  the  Spaniards  from  that  country. 
In  1 820  he  came  with  an  army  from  Valparaiso  to  Peru, 
and  as  soon  a*  he  had  obtained  possession  of  Luna,  the  in- 
dependence of  Peru  wuh  proclaimed  on  the  28th  of  July, 
1821,  and  San  Martin  was  also  proclaimed  protector  of 
Peru.  The  Spanish  viceroy  Cantcrac.  who  had  remained 
in  possession  of  the  Montana,  gradually  recovered  the 
Valles.  San  Martin,  who  had  lost  his  popularity,  resigned  ' 
Ins  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  legislature  on  the  19th  ' 
of  August,  1822.  On  the  1st  of  September,  Bolivar,  the 
Columbian  general,  entered  Lima,  and  continued  the  war 
with  Cauierac,  but  at  first  with  doubtful  success.  In  No* 
Vein  her,  1823,  a constitution  proposed  by  Bolivar  was 
adopted,  but  the  Congress,  being  unable  to  maintain  its 
authority,  dissolved  in  February,  1824,  and  Bolivar  was 
made  dictator.  After  some  advantages  gained  by  Bolivar 
over  Canternc,  the  latter  was  entirely  defeated  by  Sucre  in 
Doi'ciuher,  1824,  in  the  plains  of  Ayacucho,  by  which  battle 
the  authority  of  Spain  in  Peru  and  South  America  was 
annihilated.  General  Rodit  throw  himself  with  3000  men  j 
into  the  fortress  of  Callao,  which  he  surrendered,  after  a . 
siege  of  more  than  thirteen  months,  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1826.  In  February,  1825,  Bulivar  Imd  resigned  the  dicla- 
torsmp.  but  he  had  previously  contrived  to  separate  the 
southern  provinces  from  the  northern,  and  to  convert  the 
former  into  a new  republic,  which  adopted  the  name  of 
Bolivia.  The  different  forms  of  government  which  had 
been  tried  within  the  six  years  following  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  were  not  adapted  to  the  slate 
of  society  and  the  circumstances  of  the  nation.  Towards  j 
the  end  of  1826,  the  Bolivian  constitution  was  adopted,  ac- 
cording to  which  a president  was  to  be  placed  at  the  head  i 
of  the  government,  with  the  power  of  naming  liis  successor, 
and  without  being  subject  to  any  responsibility  for  bis  acts.  ! 
This  new  constitution  excited  great  discontent,  and  as  Bo- 
livar was  soon  afterwards  obliged  to  go  to  Columbia,  where  j 
an  insurrection  had  broken  out  and  a civil  war  was  on  the 
point  of  commencing,  a complete  revolution  took  place  in 
Peru,  in  January,  1827.  The  Bolivian  constitution  or  go- 
vernment was  abolished,  and  a new  constitution  framed  and 
adopted,  which  may  be  considered  as  still  in  force.  This  ' 
constitution  may  be  viewed  as  an  attempt  to  unite  a fe- 1 
deral  republic  with  a central  government.  The  provincial 
governments  of  the  departments  have  the  power  of  framing 
laws  for  the  provinces,  but  these  laws  do  not  obtain  authority  i 
till  they  have  been  approved  by  the  Congress.  The  provincial  j 
governments  however  are  entitled  to  the  uncontrolled  admi-  | 
lustration  of  their  own  affairs,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  i 
The  national  congress,  or  supreme  legislature,  consists  of 
two  bodies,  a senate  and  a house  of  representatives.  The 
ji resident,  in  whose  hands  the  executive  power  is  placed,  is 
chosen  for  four  years,  and  he  cannot  be  re-electetl.  He  is 
assisted  in  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs  by  a mi- 
nistry of  his  choice,  and  by  a state  council,  which  is  elected  i 
by  the  legislature.  The  judicial  power  is  independent  of  the 
executive,  and  alldecreesandjudgiucnlsarcto  be  made  pub-  I 
lie.  The  highest  officers  of  the  central  government  in  the  ' 
departments  are  the  prefects  and  subprefects.  These  persons,  1 


as  well  as  the  judges,  arc  elected  by  the  Congress  from  threo 
candidates,  who  are  proposed  by  the  provincial  governments. 
The  Roman  Catholic  religion  alone  can  be  publicly  exercised. 
Peru  has  cxjierienccd,  even-  more  than  the  other  parts  of 
America  which  once  were  subject  to  Spain,  the  bad  effects 
of  having  adopted  a constitution  unsuited  In  the  state  of 
society.  The  country  is  almost  continually  distracted  by 
parties  which  are  struggling  for  power,  and  by  civil  wars  and 
i evolutions  produced  by  these  continual  struggles,  lit  1835 
four  chiefs  in  arms  were  contending  lor  supremacy.  If  one 
of  them  succeeded  in  making  himself  powerful,  the  others 
united  against  hftn;  but  no  sooner  were  they  victorious, 
than  they  were  again  disunited  and  in  hostility  to  each 
other.  In  1836  the  four  southern  departments,  Cuzco, 
Ayacucho,  Puno,  and  Arequipa,  separated  from  the  four 
northern,  and  constituted  an  independent  state,  under  the 
name  of  Kstado  Sud  Peruano.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  two  parts  of  Peru  have  again  united  uoder  one  govern- 
ment, or  continue  to  form  two  republics, 

(U  boa's  Voyage  to  Sf/uth  America  ; Humboldt’s  Per- 
x >otal  Narrative,  &c.  ; Memoir x of  General  Miller  ; 
Meyen’s  Heine  urn  die  Welt ; Poeppig's  He i»e  in  Chile, 
Peru,  «$tr.  ; Smyth’s  and  Lowe's  Narrative  of  a Journey 
from  Lima  to  Para  ; Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyages 
of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle  ; Pen l land,  in  tho  London 
Geographical  Journal,  vcls.  v.  and  viii. ; Miller,  in  tho 
London  Geographical  Jnuniul,  vol.  vL) 

PERUVIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  Remains  of  antient 
Peruvian  buildings  are  dispersed  over  the  western  parts  of 
South  America,  from  tho  equator  to  15°  S.  lat.,  especially 
over  the  Montana.  They  aie  characterised  by  simplicity, 
symmetry,  and  solidity.  There  are  no  columns,  pilasters,  or 
arches,  and  tho  building?  exhibit  a singular  uniformity  and 
a complete  want  of  all  exterior  ornaments. 

The  great  road  of  the  Incas,  w hich  runs  from  Quito  to 
Cuzco  and  the  table-land  of  the  Desaguadero,  is  made  of 
enormous  masses  of  porphyry,  and  it  is  still  nearly  perfect 
in  several  parts  of  the  .Montana.  Humboldt  obtained  nq 
antient  Peruvian  cutting  instrument,  winch  had  been 
found  in  a mine  not  tar  from  Cuzco:  the  material 
consisted  of  94  parts  of  copper  and  6 of  tin,  a composition 
which  rendered  it  hard  enough  to  be  used  nearly  like  steel. 
With  instruments  made  of  this  material  the  Peruvians  cut 
the  enormous  masses  of  which  their  buildings  are  composed. 
Some  of  the  buildings  near  Cuzco  contain  stones  -m  feet 
long,  20  feet  wide,  and  nearly  7 feet  thick.  These  stones  aio 
fitted  together  with  great  skill,  and,  as  it  was  supposed,  with- 
out cement.  But  Humboldt  discovered  in  some  ruins  a thin 
layer  of  cement,  consisting  of  gravel  and  an  argillaceous 
earth;  in  other  edifices,  he  says,  it  is  composed  of  bitumen. 

The  stones  are  all  parallelopipedous,  and  Worked  with  such 
exactness  i hat  it  would  be  impossible  to  perceive  the  join- 
ings if  their  exterior  surface  were  quite  level;  but  being 
a little  convex,  the  junctures  form  slight  depressions,  which 
constitute  tho  only  exterior  ornament  of  the  buildings.  Tho 
doors  of  the  buildings  are  from  7 lo  feel  high.  The  sides 
of  the  doors  are  not  parallel,  but  approach  each  other  tow-aids 
the  top,  a circumstance  which  gives  to  the  Peruvian  door- 
ways a resemblance  to  those  in  some  of  the  Egyptian  temples. 
The  niches,  of  whu-h  several  occur  in  the  inuer  side  of  the 
wall-,  have  tho  form  of  the  doors. 

The  must  extensive  Peruvian  buildings  occur  in  the  table- 
land of  Cuzco,  which  was  the  ino»t  antient  seat  of  the  mo- 
narchy of  the  Incas.  There  are  also  antient  remains 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  present  republic  of  Ecua- 
dor. Near  the  ridge  called  Chisinche,  not  far  from 
the  volcano  Cotopaxi,  are  the  ruins  of  a large  building  called 
the  Palace  of  the  Incas.  It  was  u square,  of  winch  each 
side  is  about  30  yards  long,  and  it  had  four  doors.  The  in- 
terior was  divided  into  eight  apartments,  three  of  which  are 
still  in  tolerable  preservation.  Not  far  from  the  mountain- 
pass  of  Assuay  is  a building  called  lngappilca,  or  the  Forties* 
of  Cafmr,  consisting  of  a wall  of  very  large  stones,  about 
5 or  6 jards  high ; it  has  a regular  oval  form,  of  w hich  tho 
greatest  axis  is  nearly  40  feet  long.  In  the  ruins  of  tho 
town  of  Chulueanas,  in  the  depat tment  of  Truxillo,  near 
the  boundary-line  between  Peru  and  Ecuador,  Humboldt 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  construction  of  the 
private  buildings  of  the  Peruvians,  and  he  observes  that 
they  consist  of  ono  room  only,  and  that  probably  the  door 
opened  into  a court-yard.  (Humboldt's  Vue t des  Cordil- 
leras *7  Monuments  dee  Pennies  Indigenes,  4'C. ) 

PKRU'GIA,  DELEGAZIO'NE  DI,  a province  of  tho 
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Papal  State,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  central  ridgo 
of  the  Apennines,  which  separates  it  from  the  province  of 
Pesaro  c Urlnno,  on  the  west  by  Tuscany,  on  the  south  by 
the  provinces  of  Spuleto  and  Viterbo,  and  on  the  cast  by  the 
provinces  of  Macerata  and  S pole  to.  Its  length  from  the 
Apennines,  which  border  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  above 
Cilia  di  Gastello,  down  to  the  confluence  of  the  Puglia  with 
the  Tiber,  is  about  60  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  ‘JO 
to  35  miles.  The  area  is  reckoned  at  about  1790  square 
miles.  The  province  of  Perugia  is  entirely  in  the  basin  of 
the  Tiber.  The  lake  of  Perugia  (Locus  Trasiraenus)  lies 
in  the  territory  of  Perugia,  near  the  borders  of  Tuscany ; its  ! 
circumference*  is  about  30  miles,  tho  greatest  width  is  about 
eight  miles,  but  the  depth  is  not  more  than  30  feeL  It  con- 
tains three  small  islands;  two  (of  which  one  is  called  Isola 
Maggiore)  are  towards  the  north,  aud  the  third  (called  Pol- 
rese)  towards  the  southern  extremity.  This  lake  is  enclosed  by 
lulls  on  the  north,  east,  and  south,  liut  the  western  coast  is 
more  open,  merging  into  the  wide  plain  of  Cortona.  This 
lake  is  fed  by  no  permanent  river,  but  by  numerous  springs 
which  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  bed;  it  has  no  natural 
outlet,  and  iu  seasons  of  rain,  when  numerous  streams  run 
into  it  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  it  suddenly  overflows  the 
banks,  and  sometime  the  waters  have  entered  the  plain  of 
Cortona,  and  mixing  with  those  of  the  Cbiana,  have  flowed 
into  the  Arno.  In  order  to  prevent  the  mischief  occasioned 
by  those  floods,  a tunnel  or  emissary  has  been  made  through 
a hill  on  the  south-east  bank  ueur  the  pari»h  church  of  San 
Savino,  opposite  the  island  of  Polrese.  The  mouth  of  the 
emissary  is  about  six  feet  high  and  five  wide,  and  the  length 
is  2845  feet;  it  is  entirely  cased  with  masonry.  Seven 
shafts  open  into  it  from  the  sides  of  the  lull  at  various  dis- 
tances along  the  length  of  the  tunnel,  and  give  access  to 
the  workmen  for  clearing  and  repairing  it.  The  water  on 
issuing  out  of  the  tunnel  Hows  into  a canal,  sets  in  motion 
several  mills,  and  after  a course  of  about  two  miles  enters 
the  river  Cai'na,  an  affluent  of  the  Nestore,  which  is  an 
affluent  of  the  Tiber.  The  mouth  of  the  emissary  is  above 
the  ordinary  or  summer  level,  and  the  water  flows  into  it 
onljr  iu  the  winter  or  after  heavy  rains.  (Vestrini,  * Uisser- 
tazione  null’  Emissorio  del  Logo  di  Perugia,’  in  vol.  vii.  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academia  Etrusea  ai  Cortona.)  Tho 
construction  of  this  important  work  is  due  to  Hraccioda  Mon- 
tone, a distinguished  chieftain,  and  loid  of  Perugia  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Some  pretend  that  tho 
emissary  existed  long  before,  and  was  only  repaired  by  Brac- 
cio,  but  there  is  no  evidencu  in  support  of  this  assert  ton.  The 
emissary  became  encumbered  in  course  of  time,  and  a great 
flood  occurring  in  1602,  the  waters  of  the  lake  inundated  the 
plain  of  Cortona,  and  did  great  mischief  in  other  places  along 
the  banka.  After  this  misfortune,  Pope  Clement  V ill. 
ordered  tho  emissary  to  be  repaired.  Campanus,  * De  Rebus 
Gestis  Andreoi  Brachii.’  6th  book,  gives  a pleasing  descrip- 
tion of  the  lake  of  Perugia,  its  wide  expanse,  its  limpid 
waters,  its  verdant  and  picturesque  green  banks,  and  the 
towns  and  villages  scattered  along  the  shore.  Seen  from 
the  hills  of  SpeTonca,  between  Ossaia  and  Passigtiano,  on 
the  high  road  from  Florence  to  Perugia,  the  lake  has  a 
very  fine  appearance.  This  lake  is  subject  to  sudden 
storms. 

The  site  of  the  battle  between  Hannibal  and  the  Romans 
has  been  a subject  of  much  contention  among  the  learned. 
It  is  generally -supposed  to  be  near  Pass i_’ nano  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  lake,  where  the  hills  recede  from  the  shore, 
forming  a kind  of  valley  or  dale  between  them  and  the  lake. 
The  province  of  Perugia  ischielly  hilly,  being  crowed  by  offsets 
from  the  Apenmtlecbain,  which  stretch  south  wards  hi  a direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Tiber.  South  of  tho  town  of 
Perugia  aic  some  extensive  plains,  one  of  which  lies  east- 
wards towards  Foligno,  and  another  on  the  western  or  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  towards  CittA  della  Pieve.  The  principal 
affluents  of  the  Tiber  in  the  province  of  Perugia  are—  1,  the 
Chiascio,  which  rises  in  the  central  Apenninendge,  and  flow- 
ing southwards  receives  the  Topino,  which  comes  from  the 
valley  of  Foligno,  after  which  the  united  stream  enters  the 
Tiber  a few  miles  below  Perugia;  2.  tho  Nestoro,  which 
rises  near  CittA  della  Pieve,  flows  south  of  the  hills  which 
border  the  southern  bank  of  the  lake  of  Perugia,  receives 
the  Ca’ina  from  the  north,  and  after  a course  of  about  35 
miles  enters  the  Tiber  ; 3,  the  Naja,  a torrent  which  rises 
in  an  offset  of  the  Apennines  that  separates  tho  valley  of  the 
lower  Nora,  or  of  Term,  from  that  of  the  Tiber,  and  runs 
into  the  Tiber  below  trie  town  of  Todi,  after  a course  of  about 


20  miles;  4,  the  Cbiana,  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of 
Chiusi  in  Tuscany,  drains  the  southern  part  of  tlic  Val  di 
Chiana,  receives  the  river  Astroue  on  its  right  bank  and  the 
Tresa  on  its  left,  and  entering  the  Pupal  territory-  near  CutA 
della  Pieve,  joins  tho  Paglia  at  Orvieto,  a few  miles  below 
which  the  united  stream  enters  the  Tiber. 

The  province  of  Perugia  is  the  fourth  in  extent  in  the 
Papal  State,  being  inferior  only  to  those  of  Rome,  Viterbo, 
and  Spoleto  e Rieti.  It  is  the  most  fertile  of  the  provinces 
south  of  the  Apennines.  The  principal  productions  are 
corn,  wine,  oil,  silk,  and  grass,  on  which  large  herds  of  fino 
horned  cattle  arc  fed:  nearly  one  half  of  the  consumption 
of  butcher’s  meat  by  the  city  of  Rome  is  supplied  by  cattle 
from  Perugia.  The  lake  of  Perugia  abounds  with  fish, 
w hich  forms  a considerable  article  of  export ; and  the 
shores  are  frequented  by  numerous  aquatic  birds.  The 
climate  is  healthy,  except  iu  a few  low  spots  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Chiana  near  CittA  della 
Pieve. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  province  aro — 1,  Perugia  ; 2, 
Assist ; 3,  Nocera;  4,  Foligno,  a pleasant  well-built  town 
in  a delightful  valley  on  the  river  Topino,  a short  distance 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Muroggin  orTimia,  which 
comes  from  Spoleto.  Foligno  is  said  to  have  been  built 
about  the  eleventh  century,  btuDg  first  inhabited  by  co- 
lonists from  the  antient  town  of  Forum  Flaminii,  which 
was  in  tho  neighbourhood,  it  lias  a handsome  cathedral, 
several  other  fine  churches,  and  manufactures  of  wool- 
lens, silks,  extensive  paper-mills,  and  7300  inhabitants. 
Foligno  is  one  of  the  most  tradmg  inland  towns  iu  the  Papal 
State.  It  suffered  considerably  from  the  earthquake  of 
1832.  5,  Todi,  the  antient  Tudertum,  a city  first  of  the 
Umbri,  next  of  the  Etruscans,  and  afterwards  a Roman 
colony,  stands  on  a lull  above  the  Tiber.  It  has  a cathedral 
and  another  handsome  church  built  after  the  design  of 
Bruraante,  wiLh  several  remains  of  Etruscan  and  Roman 
antiquities,  among  which  are  tho  town  walls  and  the  ruins 
of  a temple  of  Mars.  The  population  of  Todi  is  2500.  6, 
CittA  di  Castello,  a well-built  town,  with  5U00  inhabitants, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Tiber,  near  the  borders  Qf  Tus- 
cany, contains  several  fine  churches,  some  good  paintings, 
and  the  palace  of  the  former  baronial  family  of  Vitelli,  known 
in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  It  lias  a wooden  bridge 
over  the  Tiber.  7,  CiltA  della  Pieve,  a small  town  situated 
on  an  eminence  above  the  Chiana,  has  about  2000  inlm 
bilants.  Remains  of  antiquity  have  been  dug  up  in  the 
neighbourhood.  (Brasavola,  Breve  Ragguaglio  della  Cittd 
di  Pieve.  folio,  Perugia,  1686  ) 8,  Marsciano,  a walled 

town  in  the  valley  of  the  Nestore,  has  about  2000  inha- 
bitants, and  a fertile  territory.  9,  Fratta,  on  the  left  or 
eastern  bank  of  the  Tiber,  14  miles  north  of  Perugia,  has 
some  good  buildings,  a theatre,  und  a bridge  on  the  river; 
the  population,  including  its  territory,  is  4700.  The  inha- 
bitants manufacture  pottery,  wh  cb  they  point  with  consi- 
derable taste.  10,  Custigliune  del  Lago,  on  the  western 
bank  of  tho  lake  of  Perugia,  has  some  good  buildings,  and 
about  6300  inhabitants,  including  the  territory  of  the  com- 
mune- 11,  Gualdo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  b miles 
north  of  Nocera,  is  near  the  site  of  the  antient  town  of 
"fad mum.  long  since  ruined,  near  which  l'otila  was  defeated 
and  wounded  by  N arses:  it  has  about  4U00  inhabitants. 
12,  Sptlln.ft  few  miles  north  of  Foligno,  is  on  the  site  of  the 
antient  Hispelluro,  of  which  there  are  still  considerable  re- 
mains; among  others,  a triumphal  arch  in  honour  of  the 
emperor  Maenuus.  8peUo  has  several  churches,  with  good 
paintings,  a college,  and  about  2400  inhabitants.  (Culindri, 
Sag  * to  geogrqflco-stntistico  della  Stato  PonUfido.) 

The  province  of  Perugia  is  divided  for  administrative 
purposes  into  (bur  districts,  Perugia,  (Jilt A di  Gastello, 
Foligno,  and  Todi.  containing  altogether  202,600  inhabitants 
(Sermtori,  Statist  tea  d'  Italia),  and  is  one  of  tbc  most  inte- 
resting provinces  of  the  Papal  Stale,  though  little  noticed 
bv  strangers. 

’ PERUGIA,  THE  TOWN  OF,  built  on  a high  hill 
which  forms  two  summits,  and  rises  on  the  left,  or  western 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  is  surrounded  by  walls  in  tbe  form  of  a 
polygon.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  the  squares  are  lined 
by  massive  old  buildings.  It  has  also  numerous  churches 
with  lofty  domes,  fine  gates,  and  retains  ull  the  appearance 
of  an  important  though  now  somewhat  decayed  city.  Pe- 
rugia is  a bishop’*  see,  and  it  has  a long-established  uni- 
versity, which  reckons  among  its  early  professors  BarloJo 
and  Baldo.  The  university  is  now  attended  by  between 
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300  and  100  students:  it  lias  a library  of  30,000  volumes,  I 
with  some  valuable  MSS.,  among  others  a Siephanus  By- 
zaulinus,  a*hatuiiirul  garden,  a collection  of  minerals,  and  a 
cabinet  of  antiquities  rich  in  Ktruscan  inscriptions,  bronzes, ' 
vases,  and  medals.  The  acadetnv  of  the  fine  arts  lias  a col-  > 
lection  of  painting*  by  natives  of  Perugia  and  of  the  territory. 
Several  noblemen  have  also  galleries  of  paintings  in  their 
palaces,  such  as  the  Marquis  Monaldi,  Baron  della  Penna, 
Count  S tafia,  Oddi,  &c.  Perugia  has  a school  of  music, ! 
two  theatres,  a dramatic  academy,  a casino,  or  assembly-  t 
rooms  of  the  nobility,  and  a literary  cabinet  or  club.  Pe-  | 
rugia  has  long  been  distinguished  among  the  provincial  ' 
towns  of  thu  Pupal  State  for  its  love  of  learning.  A bio-  j 
graphical  list  of  authors  natives  of  Perugia  has  been  com-  | 
meiiccd  by  Professor  Vermiglioli,  ‘ Biographia  degh  Scrittori 
Perugiui,’  but  not  completed.  Vermiglioli  lias  also  pub- 
lished a catalogue  of  writers  who  have  illustrated  the  history 
of  Ins  native  city:  ’Bibliotcca  Siorica  Perugino,*  4to„  Pe- ; 
rugia,  1823.  Oldoni  has  written  ' A theme  urn  Augustum 
in  quo  Perusinorum  Scripta  publice  exponuntur,  1678. 
Pusseri  has  written  the  lives  of  the  native  artists:  ‘Vite  dot 
Pittori,  Scultori,  ed  Architetli  Perugiui,'  4to.,  1732.  Bran- 
dolesi  has  given  an  account  of  thu  works  published  at 
Perugia  in  the  first  century  of  the  invention  of  printing: 
‘La  Tipographia  Perngina  del  Secolo  XV.  illuslratn,*  8vo„ 
18o 7.  Vermiglioli  bus  written  on  the  mint  of  Perugia : 

* Momorie  della  Zccca  e delle  Moncti  Perugine,’  8vo.,  1816. 
Tlie  antiquities  of  Perugia,  both  Etruscan  and  Roman,  have 
been  illustrated  byOrsiui,  Vermiglioli,  and  Binnchini ; and 
the  modem  works  of  art  by  Mariotli  aiul  Morelli,  * Pitture 
c Sculture  della  Cilia  di  Perugia,’  1CS3,  besides  the  com- 
mon guide-books.  Among  the  contemporary  learned  men 
of  Perugia,  the  antiquarian  Vermiglioli,  Mezznnolte  (the 
translator  of  Pindar  and  professor  of  Greek  literature), 
Canali  (professor  of  physics  and  rector  of  the  university), 
Cohzzi  (professor  of  law),  and  Antinori  (a  poet  and  professor 
of  Italian  literature),  desurvo  notice.  Perugia  has  produced 
two  burlesque  poets,  Coppclta  and  Caporali,  the  latter  of 
whom  is  considered  by  many  as  equal  to  Berni. 

The  population  of  Perugia,  including  the  suburbs,  is 
1 5,<u>0  (Calindri) ; in  the  time  of  its  independence,  in  the 
sixteenth, century,  the  population  was  reckoned  at  40,000. 
The  circumference  of  the  walls  ts  above  six  miles,  but  much 
of  the  area  within  isopen  and  unbuilt  upon.  The  citadel,  from 
which  there  is  a splendid  view,  extending  on  one  side  along 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  other  over  the  basin  of 
the  lake,  the  plains  beyond  it,  and  the  long  chain  of  the 
Apennines,  was  built  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  to  keep  the  city  in 
awe,  and  it  occupies  a considerable  space.  Perugia  lias 
some  manufactories  of  silks,  woollens,  and  soap,  but  the 
principal  trade  consists  in  the  products  of  its  fertile  terri- 
tory, corn,  oil,  wool,  and  cattle. 

Among  the  many  churches  of  Perugia,  said  to  be  above 
one  hundred,  iho  most  remarkable  are — 1,  the  Duo  mo,  or 
cathedral,  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  some  good  paintings  by 
Signorelli,  Baroecio,  and  others.  A painting  by  Perugino, 
representing  the  marriage  of  the  Virgin,  which  adorned 
this  church,  was  taken  away  at  the  first  invasion  of  Buna- 
pa  rte,  and  it  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  it.  The  number 
of  masterpieces  of  paintings  taken  from  Perugia  by  the 
French  amounts  to  about  thirty.  Some  were  restored  at 
the  peace,  but  it  sueins  that,  instead  of  returning  to  Perugia, 
they  have  been  placed  in  the  Vatican  gallery  at  Rome.  2, 
Tho  church  of  S.  Francesco  was  plundered  of  the  ‘ De- 
scent from  the  Cross,’  by  Raphael,  at  an  earlier  date,  by 
Paul  V.,  and  this  picture  is  now  in  the  Borghcse  Gallery. 
3,  The  vast  Benedictine  convent  of  S.  Pietro,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  in  the  Pupal  Slam,  has  several  paintings  by  Va- 
sari. 4,  The  church  of  S.  Domenico  lias  u fine  coloured- 
glass  window  in  the  choir,  and  tho  tomb  of  Pope  Benedict 
XL,  who  died  at  Perugia  in  1304,  is  remarkable  for  its 
sculptures.  Descriptions  of  each  of  these  churches  are 
published. 

The  town  house,  * Palazzo  dei  Priori,’  a vast  Gothic  build- 
ing. and  the  residence  of  the  delegate  and  of  the  municipal 
authorities,  contains  the  archives  of  Perugia,  among  which 
are  some  curious  documents  of  the  middle  ages.  The  old 
exchange,  ‘ Sula  del  Cambio,*  is  adorned  with  beautiful 
frescoes  by  Peruginu.  The  square  before  the  cathedral 
contains  a beautiful  fountain,  w ith  sculptures  by  Giovanni 
da  Pisa.  In  the  square  ‘Del  Papa’  is  the  bronze  statue  of 
Julius  111.  seated  in  :i  chair,  cast  by  Vincenzo  Danti  of 
Perugiu.  The  Place  Gnmana  has  a handsome  gate,  said  to 


be  of  Etruscan  construction,  but  called  the  atch  of  Augus- 
tus. Tlie  church  S.  Angelo  is  built  on  the  site  and  with 
the  materials  of  an  antient  temple.  For  the  Etruscan  re- 
mains at  Perugia,  see  Etruria  ( Antiquities ). 

Some  interesting  excavations  are  now  going  on  at  Perugia, 
and  many  objects  of  antiquity  have  just  been’discuvored  ir. 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  while  making  a new  road. 
{Communication  from  Perugia,  Jan.,  1840.) 

Perusia  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  antient  Etruria, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  built  before  the  Etruscan  domi- 
nion by  a colony  of  Umbri  flrotu  Sarsina.  (Servius,  x.  2ul.) 
In  an  Etruscan  inscription  in  the  Museum  Oddi  it  is  called 
Peruaei.  Perusia  acted  a principal  part  in  the  wars  of  the 
Etruscans  against  Rome;  its  troops  were  defeated  by. thu 
consul  L.  Fabius  Maximus,  ami  then  Perusia,  together  with 
Arrctium,  sued  for  peace,  and  paid  tribute  to  Koine,  294 
b.c.  (Livy,  x.  31,  37.)  In  the  second  Punic  war,  Perusia 
was  one  of  the  allied  tflwns  that  sent  timber  and  provisions 
to  Scipio  to  fit  out  his  armament  against  Africa.  During 
the  second  triumvirate,  the  consul  Lucius  Antoni  us,  brother 
of  Marcus  the  Triuuivir,  stimulated  by  Fulvia,  bis  sister- 
in-law,  having  quarrelled  with  Oct  avian,  and  being  defeated, 
shut  himself  up  in  the  town  of  Perusia,  where  he  sustained 
a long  siege,  and  at  last,  through  famine,  was  obliged  to 
surrender  to  Octavian,  who  put  to  death  300  of  the  priuctpal 
citizens  of  Perusia.  and  gave  up  the  town  to  plunder.  Pe- 
rusta  was  on  that  occasion  nearly  destroyed  by  lire. 
It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  under  the  name  of  Perusia 
Augusta.  At  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  it  was  devas- 
tated by  the  Goths  under  Toiila.  It  passed  afterwards 
through  thu  same  vicissitudes  as  most  other  towns  of  Italy: 
it  ruled  itsedf  for  a time  as  a free  municipality,  had  its  fac- 
tions of  Guelphs  and  Guibelines,  its  own  tyrants,  and  at 
last  submitted  voluntarily  to  the  rule  of  Biaccio  da  Mon- 
tone, one  of  the  best  and  wisest  chieftains  of  the  middle 
ages.  After  his  death,  the  government  passed  through  tlie 
hands  of  several  of  his  relatives,  and  from  them  to  that  of 
the  familv  of  Baglioni.  Giovani  Paolo  Baglioni,  being 
seized  at  Rome  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  was  beheaded  on  some  po- 
litical charge,  Ilis  descendants  however  governed  Perugia 
for  some  years  after,  until  Pope  Paul  111.  united  it  to  the 
Papal  State  and  built  the  citadel.  (Ciatti,  Memorie  di  Pe- 
rugia ; Mariotli,  Saggio  di  Memorie  Istoriche  della  Cittd 
di  Perugia.) 

Twelve  miles  north  of  Perugia,  in  a romantic  situation 
among  the  Apennines,  is  the  monastery  of  Monte  Corona, 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Camuldoli,  tlie  monks  of  which 
have  cultivated  and  planted  with  trees  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory. This  monastery  was  one  of  the  few  that  was  spared 
by  the  French  during  their  occupation  of  tlie  Papal  State. 
The  monks  have  an  hospice  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  for  the 
reception  of  travellers.  (Pretnuda,  La  Jsloriu  Romoaldina, 
owrro  Eremitica  di  Monte  Corona , Venice.  1590.) 

PERUGI'NO,  PIETRO,  or  PIETRO  VANNUCCI 
DELLA  PI  EVE,  • DE  CASTRO  PLBB1S,*  was  the  ion 
of  a certain  Cristofano,  a poor  man  of  Gastello  della  Pieve, 
where  Pietro  was  born,  in  the  year  1446.  llis  father  is 
said  to  have  placed  him  as  a shop-boy  (fattorino)  with  a 
painter  of  Perugia.  When  about  twenty-five  years  of  age 
he  visited  Florence,  and,  according  to  Vasari,  became  u pupil 
of  Andrea  Verocchi o,  the  muster  of  Lorenzo  di  Credi  and 
Leonardo  du  Vinci ; but  this  fact  seems  very  doubtful.  In 
the  course  of  a lew  years  he  attained  considerable  reputa- 
tion, and  his  works  were  so  much  esteemed  as  to  be  exported. 
In  1 475  we  find  him  employed  bv  the  magistrate?  of  Perugia, 
and  the  artier  fora  payment  to  him  in  that  y oar  appears 
on  the  public  records  of  the  town.  Inl4bU  he  executed 
some  frescoes  for  Sixtus IV.  in  the  Sistine  chapel  at  Rome: 
only  one  or  two  of  these  now  remain,  the  greater  part  having 
been  destroyed  to  make  room  for  the  Lust  Judgment  of 
M.  Angelo  in  the  time  of  Paul  111.  The  Dead  Christ,  and 
other  figures  so  much  praised  by  Vasari,  were  painted  for  the 
nuns  of  Santa  Chiara  at  Florence  in  I486.  Francesco  del 
Puglie.se  is  suid  to  have  bid  for  this  picture  three  times  the 
original  price,  and  a duplicate  by  Perugino,  but  the  offer 
was  refused.  In  the  year  1580  Pietro  executed  the  frescoes 
in  the  Cambio  at  Perugia.  Ho  ufterwards  visited  Florunce 
again,  but.  in  consequence  of  a quarrel  with  the  artist*  there, 
returned  to  the  city  whence  he  derives  his  name.  Ho  died 
at  Gastello  della  Pieve,  in  1524. 

The  fame  of  Perugino  bus  certainly  been  widely  spread, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  the  teacher  of 
Raphael ; but,  at  the  same  time,  the  superior  genius  of  tho 
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pupil  bus  (brown  into  comparative  obscurity  the  real  merit 
of  the  master.  Perugino  was  a most  unequal  painter : his 
early  works  are  far  better  than  those  executed  after  1000. 
The  popularity  of  his  pictures,  and  the  facility  which  he 
had  acquired,  produced  lopctitionand  mechanical  execution. 
Vasari  says  ‘ lie  guve  all  his  figures  one  and  the  same  air;’ 
it  must  however  be  adtnittednhat  lhat  ' air’  is  far  superior 
to  the  contortions  of  Vasari  himself  and  his  fellow-pupils  in 
the  school  of  M.  Angelo.  Pcrugino  lived  to  see  the  conflict 
between  the  old  and  simple  style  and  the  very  different  prin- 
ciples of  the  great  master  just  named.  With  M.  Angelo 
himself  he  is  reported  to  have  had  a public  ouarrel : Va- 
sari's account  therefore  of  his  moral  character  must  be 
received  with  some  little  suspicion.  He  says  that  Perugino 
was  an  infidel,  who  could  never  be  brought  to  believe  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  who  would  do  anything  for 
money.  At  the  same  time  he  gives  him  great  credit  for 
his  technical  skill,  especially  in  colouring. 

Among  the  best  pictures  of  Perugino  now  extant  are: — 
An  Infant  Christ,  Virgin,  and  Angels,  painted  in  1480.  and 
reserved  in  the  Album  Palace  at  Rome ; a Fresco  in  Santa 
I.  Maddalena  del  Pazzi  at  Florence,  executed  at  a later 
. period ; the  Dead  Christ,  before  alluded  to  (now  in  the  Pitti 
Palace,  No.  IG4) ; one  or  two  pictures  in  the  Accademia  at 
Florence;  and  his  frescoes  in  tne  Cambio  at  Perugia.  Mr. 
Rockford,  in  this  country,  possesses  a work  of  Perugino’s 
best  time. 

Raphael  was  a pupil  of  Perugino,  and  his  early  works, 
such  as  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  greatly  resemble  those 
of  his  master.  [Raphael.] 

The  fallowing  painters  were  among  the  most  eminent 
scholars  uf  Perugino: — Pinturicchio  of  Perugia;  Andrea 
Luigi  d’Ascesi,  called  l’lngegno;  Giovanni  Spaguuolo,  sur- 
natned  Lo  Spngna;  and  Rocco  Zoppo  of  Florence. 

(Vasari,  f’ite  tlei  Pittori ; Ruraohr,  Italienitche  For- 
Mchungen ; Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica.) 

PERU'SIA.  [Perugia.] 

PERUVIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  [Peru.] 

PERUVIAN  HARK.  [Cinchona.] 

PERUZZl,  BALDA SSA'RE,  an  architect  of  less  cele- 
brity than  many  greatly*  inferior  to  him  in  design,  was  born 
in  1481,  at  Volterra,  to  which  city  his  father  Antonio  had 
removed,  in  order  to  avoid  the  civil  dissensions  which  agi- 
tated Florence.  A few  years  afterwards  Volterra  itself  was 
besieged  ami  sucked,  and  Antonio  fled  to  Siena,  where 
the  family  lived  in  reduced  circumstances,  having  lost  I 
nearly  all  their  property.  On  his  father’s  death,  Baldassare, 
who  had  enjoyed  opportunities  of  access  to  many  artists  and 
their  works,  determined  to  apply  himself  to  painting,  which 
he  did  with  so  much  assiduity,  both  from  his  natural  incli- 
nation and  from  his  wish  to  aid  his  mother  and  sister,  that 
he  made  extraordinary  progress.  After  executing  some  sub- 
jects in  a chapel  at  Volterra.  he  accompanied  a painter  of 
that  city,  named  Piero,  to  Rome,  where  the  latter  was  em- 
ployed bv  Alexander  VI.  The  death  of  that  pope  frus- 
trated their  scheme  of  working  in  concert  at  tho  Vatican ; 
however  Baldassare  remained  fbr  awhile  at  Rome,  where 
he  painted  some  frescoes  iu  the  church  of  S.  Onofrio,  and 
in  that  of  San  Rocco  s\  Ripn,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
some  others  at  Ostia,  particularly  by  one  in  chiaro-scuro, 
representing  a siege  by  Roman  warriors,  and  remarkable 
for  the  strict  fidelity  of  theantient  military  costume,  which 
he  derived  from  bas-reliefs  and  other  existing  monuments. 

On  returning  to  Rome  he  found  a liberal  patron  in  the 
celebrated  Agoatino  C’higi  (a  native  of  Siena),  by  whom 
he  was  enabled  to  continue  at  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
voting himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  architecture.  The 
acquirements  he  thus  made  soon  displayed  themselves  in 
what  was  then  quite  a new  career  of  art,  namely  architec- 
tural perspectives  and  scene-painting ; and  the  science  of 
perspective  and  its  application  to  pictorial  illusion  and 
effect.  To  what  perfection  he  brought  this  branch  of  art 
may  be  judged  from  what  Vasari  relates,  who  says  that  on 
his  taking  Titian  to  see  some  of  Peruzzi’s  works,  that  great 
painter  could  hardly  believe  at  first  that  tho  objects  "were 
not  real.  Of  his  astonishing  performances  in  scene  paint- 
ing there  is  now  no  evidence,  but  some  idea  of  his  extraor- 
dinary ability  in  it  may  still  be  formed  from  the  painted 
architecture,  &c.  with  which  he  decorated  a gallery  in  the 
Farnesina.  It  was  not  however  in  scenic  anil  fictitious 
architecture  alone  that  he  displayed  his  talent  for  that  art ; 
he  designed  many  elegant  facades  at  Rome,  and  gave  proof 
of  his  superior  ability  in  the  Palazzo  Massimi,  one  or  the 


i most  original  and  tasteful  edifices  o(  its  class  in  that  city. 
Instead  of  being  perplexed  by  the  awkwardness  of  the 
site,  he  availed  himself  of  it  to  curve  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing, and  thereby  produce  so  happy  an  effect  that  such  form 
seems  to  lmvc  been  entirely  the  result  of  choice,  and  inde- 
pendent of  other  circumstances.  The  loggia  and  small 
inner  court  are  siugularly  beautiful,  and  the  whole  edifice 
deserves  the  attention  it  has  received  in  a folio  work,  by 
Suys  and  Haudebourt,  expressly  devoted  to  it,  and  contain- 
ing outline  engravings  of  all  its  parts  and  details  (Paris, 
1818). 

Peruzzi  made  a design  for  St.  Peter’s  on  the  plan  of  a 
Greek  cross,  which,  had  it  been  executed,  would  nave  sur- 
passed the  present  structure;  also  two  different  designs  for 
the  fa9&de  of  S.  Petronio  at  Bologna.  On  Romo  being 
taken  and  sacked  by  the  Constable  Bourbon,  it  was  with 
oxtreme  difficulty  that  Baldassare  escaped  from  the  hands 
of  the  soldiery,  and  after  being  pillaged  of  Everything, 
reached  Siena,  where  lie  was  most  kindly  received,  and 
employed  on  various  buildings.  He  returned  however  to 
Rome,  and  it  was  then  that  he  built  the  Palazzo  Massimi, 
but  did  not  live  to  see  it  quite  completed.  He  died  in  1536, 
not  without  suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned  by  u rival 
who  sought  to  obtain  the  appointment  which  he  huld  as 
architect  of  St.  Peter’s.  He  was  buried  in  the  Puntheon, 
near  Raphael. 

PE'SARO  E URBI'NO.  LEGAZIONE  DI,  a pro- 
vince of  tho  Papal  State,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Ancona,  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  on  the  west  by  the  province  of  Forli  and  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  on  the  south  by  the  province  of  Pe- 
rugia. The  area  is  estimated  at  1749  square  miles.  (Neige- 
baur.)  The  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  which  divides 
tho  province  of  Pesaro  e Urbino  from  Tuscany,  projects 
eastward  towards  the  Adriatic  in  tho  neighbourhood  of 
Urbino,  and  sends  off  several  offsets,  which  run  to  tho  sea- 
coast,  forming  the  natural  boundary  between  Northern  and 
Southern  Italy.  The  mountain  on  which  San  Marino  stands 
forms  part  of  one  of  theso  offsets.  [San  Marino.]  Several 
streams  run  in  a north-east  direction  from  the  Apennines  to 
the  sea.  The  first  of  these  streams,  reckoning  from  tho  north, 
is  the  Conca,  which  runs  alone  the  boundary  between  the 
province  of  Forli  and  lhat  of  Pesaro,  and  after  a course  of 
about  twenty-five  miles  enters  the  sea  near  I -a  Caltolica. 
The  next  is  the  Foglin,  the  aulient  Pisaurus,  which  rises  in 
the  Apennines  of  Curpcgna  on  the  Tuscan  border,  and  after 
a course  of  forty-six  miles  enters  the  sea  at  the  town  of 
Pesaro.  Farther  south  is  the  Metauro.  the  largest  river  in 
the  province,  which  rises  near  Borgo  Pace  on  the  east  side 
of  tho  Apennines  that  bound  the  valley  of  tho  upper  Tiber: 
it  runs  first  due  east,  passing  by  tho  towns  of  St.  Angelo  and 
Urbania,  receives  the  united  stream  of  theCatilmno  and 
. Cundigliano,  which  comes  from  the  south  from  the  moun- 
I tains  of  Gubbio,  then  turning  to  the  nurth-cast  passes  by 
Fossombrone,  and  enters  the  sea  by  the  town  of  Fano,  after 
a course  of  nearly  sixty  miles.  According  to  a tradition 
among  the  country -people,  the  spot  in  which  Hasdrubal  was 
defeated  and  killed  is  a plain  called  Piano  di  San  Silvestro, 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Cantiane,  and  about  six  miles 
south  of  the  town  of  Urbino.  A tower  on  a hill  called 
Monte  d’Elce,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Metaurus,  is  called 
the  sepulchre  of  Hasdrubal.  TheFlaminian  road  from  Fano 
crosses  the  Metaurus  above  Fossombrone,  and  follows  the 
course  of  the  Cantiano,  ascending  tho  Apennines  above  the 
source  of  the  latter  river,  and  afterwards  descending  by 
Gualdo  to  Nocera.  The  next  river  in  the  province  of  Pesaro 
is  the  C6sano,  which  rises  in  tho  mountains  of  Avollana, 
passes  the  town  of  Ptrgola  and  tho  site  of  the  antient  town 
of  Suasa,  of  which  some  remains  arc  still  visible,  and  enters 
the  sea  north-west  of  Sinigaglia,  after  a course  of  about  thirty 
miles.  South-east  of  the  Cesano  is  tho  Misa,  which  enters 
the  sea  at  Sinigaglia,  after  a course  of  about  twenty-five  miles. 

Tho  surface  of  tho  province  of  Pesaro  e Urbino  is  hilly; 
some  parts  of  it  are  very  fertile,  but  tho  mountains  are 
generally  barren.  The  lower  hills  aro  planted  with  vines, 
olive,  and  mulberry-trees.  Good  pasture  is  also  abundant. 
The  province  is  divided  into  five  districts — Urbino,  Pesaro, 
Fntio,  Sinigaglia,  and  Gubbio,  containing  altogether  226,000 
inhabitants.  (Scrristori.)  Tire  principal  towns  are — Ukhino, 
which  is  the  old  capital  of  the  province  and  the  residence 
of  the  former  dukes.  2.  Pesaro,  the  antient  Pisaurum,  a 
well-built  town  and  a bishop’s  see,  has  several  fine  churches 
with  some  good  paintings,  a fine  market-place,  sevetal 
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palaces  of  the  nobility,  and  the  palace  of  the  former  dukes 
della  Knvere,  who  were  once  sovereigns  of  this  little  state,  a 
public  library  of  1 5.000  volumes,  with  tv  museum  and  a cabinet 
of  models  bequeathed  by  Olivieri,  a learned  man  of  Pesaro.  to 
his  townsmen.  Pesaro  has  a small  harbour,  several  manufac- 
tories of  silks,  pottery  and  glass,  and  leather,  and  about  1 1,000 
inhabitants.  (Calindri.)  The  surrounding  territory,  which 
is  very  fruitful,  produces,  among  other  things,  excellent  figs, 
and  is  covered  with  pleasant  country*  ho  uses.  Peaaro  car- 
ries on  a considerable  trade  in  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  province.  A bed  of  coal  has  been  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Pesaro  has  a civil  and  criminal  court,  and  I 
a commercial  tribunal,  a college,  and  a clerical  seminary. 
It  is  the  birth-place  of  Pandolfo  Colleuuccio,  a chronicler 
and  poet  of  the  fifteenth  century ; of  Count  Perticari,  a phi- 
lologist and  son-in-law  of  Monti ; and  of  the  musical  com- 
poser Rossini.  3.  Kano,  the  antiont  Fanum  Fortunm,  is  a 
town  with  about  7000  inhabitants.  It  has  a triumphal 
arch  dedicated  to  Augustus,  which  has  been  badly  restored, 
and  therefore  spoiled  (Poletti,  Fagionamento  intorno  alt 
Aren  d" Augmto  in  Fano),  several  churches  with  paintings 
by  Guido  and  Guernino,  a handsome  theatre,  some  silk 
manufactories,  and  a public  library.  On  the  coa9t  near 
Fano  are  taken  great  quantities  of  a small  fish  called  ‘ cavallo 
maiino,’  the  head  of  which  resembles  that  of  a horse,  and 
has  o sort  of  mane  attached  to  it.  4.  Sinigaglia,  the  an- 
tient Sena  Gallica,is  a bustling  town  with  a small  harbour, 
several  churches  and  convents,  and  about  8000  inhabitants. : 
It  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  its  great  fair,  one  of  I 
the  largest  in  Italy,  winch  is  held  in  the  month  of  July,  and 
is  frequented  by  tradespeople  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and 
also  from  other  countries.  About  200  vessels,  mostly  of, 
small  burthen,  of  the  various  nations  which  trade  in  the 
Mediterranean,  arrive  at  Sinigaglia  at  that  tithe,  and  bring 
colonial  and  other  produce,  and  also  French,  English,  and 
German  manufactures.  The  celebrated  singer  Madame 
Catalani,  was  a native  of  Sinigaglia.  3.  Fossombroue,  situ- 
ated on  a hill  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  ruins  of 
Forum  Semprouii,  which  are  lower  down  the  hanks  of  the 
Metaurus,  is  a bishop’s  see,  has  several  churches  and  con- 
vents, a bridge  on  the  Metaurus,  and  about  4000  inhabitants. 
The  silk  »puq  at  Fossombrone  is  considered  the  best  in  Italy. 
G.  Gubbio,  the  antient  Iguvium,  a city  of  the  Umbri,  is  situ- 
ated out  of  the  high  road  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Apen- 
nines near  the  sources  of  the  Chiascio,  an  aiOuent  of  the 
Tiber:  it  has  several  churches  and  other  buildings  worthy  of 
notice,  and  about  4600  inhabitants.  Old  Iguvium  was  in  a 
lower  situation  than  the  present  town;  the  amphitheatre  is 
still  in  tolerable  preservation  ; eighteen  of  the  lower  arches 
are  remaining,  as  well  a*  three  of  the  upper  row.  There  is 
also  an  antient  tomb,  with  other  remains  of  antiquity.  No 
traces  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Apenuinus,  an  old  deity  of 
the  Umbri,  ore  visible  at  Gubbio,  but  according  to  Micali, 
tlu-y  are  to  be  seen  three  miles  from  Chiascerna,  the  antient 
Ciavcrnium,  not  far  from  the  post  station  of  La  Sclieggia 
in  the  Apennines,  on  the  high  road  called  the  Furlo.  In 
this  neighbourhood  also  were  found,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  seven  bronze  tablets  written  partly 
in  Etruscan  and  partly  in  Latin  characters,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Eugubine  tables,  which  are  now  in 
the  museum  of  Gubbio.  According  to  tho  interpretation  of 
Lanzi,  they  relate  entirely  to  the  religious  rites  of  the  an- 
tient  Umbri.  7.  Cogli,  the  aniient  Call  is,  a Roman  colony, 
on  the  Flamiman  road,  has  about  3000  inhabitants,  and 
some 'remains  of  antiquity.  8.  Urbania,  a modern  town, 
which  derives  iU  name  from  pope  Urban  VIII.,  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Metaurus,  has  a collegiate  church,  a 
manufactory  of  majolica,  or  Delft  ware,  and  about  4400  in- 
habitants. 9.  Pergola,  on  the  Ci'sano,  has  2500  inhabitants. 
[Calindri.] 

The  province  of  Pesaro  e U rhino  is  very  interesting  for  its 
romantic  scenery,  its  classical  recollections,  and  the  nu- 
merous  remains  of  antiquity  which  are  scattered  about  it. 

PESQE,  NICOLA,  or  COLA,  a famous  Sicilian  swim- 
mer and  diver,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  His  name  was  Nicholas,  and  he  was  surnamed 
* Pesee’  (the  fish)  on  account  of  his  expeitness  in  diving. 
Frederic  II.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  employed  him.  and 
encouraged  his  feat*.  The  most  incredible  stories  are  told 
of  him  ; it  is  said  that  he  passed  whole  hours  under  water, 
and  whole  days  in  the  water;  that  he  used  to  swim  from 
Sicily  to  the  Lipari  Islands,  carrying  letters  and  despatches 
in  a leathern  bog,  &c.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  ho  was  . 


a most  expert  swimmer  and  diver,  and  that  he  could  remain 
longer  under  water  than  any  other  person  on  record.  Ho 
had  been  accustomed  from  his  boyhood  to  dive  for  oyster* 
and  coral  along  the  coast  of  his  native  country.  It  iv  re- 
ported that  king  Frederic  once  asked  him  to  dive  into  th» 
sea  ofT  the  Point  of  Faro,  where  the  current  forms  a whirl- 
pool known  by  the  name  of  Chary  Mis ; and  as  Pesee  hesi- 
tated, the  king  threw  a golden  cup  into  the  sea,  when  Peace 
plunged  in,  and  after  remaining  a considerable  time  under 
water,  brought  up  the  cup,  to  which  the  king  added  a purse 
of  gold  as  a gift.  Pesee  was  induced  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment, but  he  never  rose  again  from  the  sea.  (Kucher, 
Mundwt  Subterraneus,  b.  i.)  We  know  now  that  the  whirl- 
pool of  Chary  Mis  is  not  so  fearful  as  it  was  once  represented 
to  be,  and  that  at  times  there  is  very  little  agitation  in  the 
water. 

Mariotti,  in  bis  * Riflossioni  * on  the  lake  of  Perugia, 
speaks  of  a fisherman  called  Nonno  di  San  Feliciano,  who 
was  * a great  swimmer  and  diver,  like  Pesee  Cola  of  Sicily 
and  lived  almost  entirely  in  the  water.  He  lived  till  past 
ninety  years  of  ago.*  It  must  be  observed  however  that  the 
lake  of  Perugia  is  not  very  deep. 

PRSHAWER.  [Afghanistan.] 

PESTH.  the  greatest  commercial  town  and  the  most 
populous  city  in  Hungary,  is  situated  in  47a  3</  N.  lat.  and 
Hr  4'  E.  long.,  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  Danube, 
about  20  miles  from  the  spot  whero  the  course  of  the  river, 
till  then  nearly  from  west  to  east,  makes  a sudden  bend  to 
the  south.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Danube,  which  is  here 
about  1500  feet  broad,  is  the  city  of  Ofen.  [Bjda  ] The 
two  cities  arp  connected  by  a bridge  of  boats,  which,  in- 
cluding the  fixed  portion  on  the  two  banks,  is  1600  paces 
in  length.  The  city  of  Pesth  is  about  seven  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It  consists  of  five  principal  parts— 1,  the  old  town, 
which,  though  antiquated  and  irregularly  built,  contains 
some  fine  buildings;  2,  the  Leopoldiladt,  or  new  town; 
3,  tho  Thcresienstadt ; 4,  the  Josephstadt;  and  5,  the 
Franzstadt  — so  named  after  the  sovereigns  in  whose 
reigns  they  were  built.  Lcopoldstadt  is  now  joined  to  (he 
old  town,  the  walls  which  formerly  surrounded  the  latter 
having  been  levelled  to  make  rflom  for  new  buildings. 
Lcopoldstadt  is  built  on  a very  regular  plan.  The  other  three 
parts  or  suburbs  are  separated  from  these  two  by  a very  broad 
street.  Among  the  fifteen  churches,  that  of  the  university 
is  distinguished  by  its  fine  steeple  and  excellent  fresco 
paintings.  The  other  Roman  Catholic  churches,  11  in  num- 
ber, are  not  remarkable;  but  the  Greek  church  on  the  Da- 
nube is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city.  The  two 
Protestant  churches  are  very  plain  edifices.  Of  the  other 
public  buildings,  the  following  deserve  notice:  the  great 
barracks  built  by  Charles  VI.;  1 lie  hospital  of  invalids,  an 
immense  edifice  begun  in  1786  under  Jo-eph  11.,  the 
building  of  which  was  interrupted  by  the  Turkish  war 
(it  is  not  known  to  what  use  it  was  destined  by  that 
euiperor;  at  present  it  serve*  as  barracks  for  a regiment 
of  artillery) ; the  theatre,  a very  handsome  edifice,  capable 
of  containing  3000  spectators;  the  national  museum,  and 
the  university.  The  university  was  founded  iu  1633  at 
Tyrnau.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  it 
exercised,  through  the  powerful  agency  of  the  Jesuits,  great 
influence  over  the  people.  In  the  year  1777  it  was 
transferred  by  Maria  Theresa  to  Ofen,  and  in  1784  by 
Joseph  II.  to  Pestli.  The  branches  of  learning  taught  are 
theology,  law,  medicine,  philosophy,  philology,  and  ma- 
thematics. There  arc  i'J  professors  and  above  1 000  student*. 
The  university  has  a library  of  60,0u0  volumes,  a cabinet  of 
natural  history,  a collection  of  medals,  a chemical  laboratory, 
and  an  anatomical  and  pathological  collectiou.  Depend- 
ent on  it  are  the  botanic  garden,  tho  veterinary  school,  tho 
university  hospital,  and  the  observatory  at  Ofen,  which 
stands  on  the  Blocksbcrg,  278  feet  above  the  Danube,  and 
is  well  furnished  with  good  instruments.  The  National  Mu- 
seum, which  is  independent  of  the  university,  was  founded 
by  Count  Szecsenvi,  who  gave  his  fine  library  and  a valua- 
ble collection  of  iiungoriun  coins  and  medals,  and  iuduced 
the  Diet  in  1608  to  endow  it.  It  would  take  a volume  to  de- 
scribe this  museum.  The  collection  of  coins  and  medals 
contains  above  6U.000  specimens,  of  which  the  Gseck, 
Roman,  and  other  antique  silver  medals  amount  to  abov§ 
12,000.  The  gymnasium  of  the  Piarist*  ha*  800  scholars; 
and  the  city  normal  school  (likewise  in  the  convent  of  tho 
Piarists),  above  400.  There  are  eight  other  Catholic  schools, 
two  Greek,  and  two  Prutesiant  schools.  The  Roman  Catholic 
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girls'  school  of  iho  English  ladies,  as  it  is  called,  has  400 
day-scholars  and  40  hoarders. 

Though  Buda  is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  and  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  Pesth  is  the  seal  of  the  high  court 
of  justice,  and  of  the  supremo  court  of  uppeal  and  other 
tribunals,  and  also  of  thu  government  of  the  three  united 
counties  of  Pesth,  Pi  Is,  and  Solthcr,  which  contains  a popu- 
lation of  4UU.UU0  inhabitants.  The  manufactures  are  of  silk, 
cotton,  leather,  jewellery,  and  musical  instruments,  but  on 
a small  scale;  that  of  tobacco  is  a government  monopoly. 
Pesth  however  has,  next  to  Vienna,  the  greatest  trade  of  any 
city  on  the  Danube.  It  has  four  fairs,  each  of  which  lasts  a 
fortnight.  The  principal  articles  sold  arc  manufactures  and 
colonial  produce,  and  the  natural  productions  of  the  country, 
such  as  cattle,  wine,  wool,  tobacco,  and  raw  hides,  honey,  wax, 
&c.  Above  14,000  waggons  and  8000  ships  are  employed  in 
conveying  goods  to  and  from  the  fairs,  the  value  of  which  at 
each  of  them  is  from  16  to  1 7 millions  of  florins.  The  environs 
of  Peslhare  not  picturesque,  the  city  being  situatedonaxandy 
plain,  hut  there  arc  some  fine  promenades,  such  as  the  Grove, 
a mile  and  u half  from  the  city  ; the  gardens  of  Baron 
Orczy  ; and  the  Palatine,  or  Margaret  Island,  in  the  Danube, 
which  is  laid  out  in  walks  and  gardens  with  great  taste. 
Among  the  inhabitants  are  many  noblemen,  country  gentle- 
men, professors,  judges,  and  lawyers.  The  population  of 
Pesth  consisted  (1833)  of  G2.B50  inhabitants,  of  whom 
about  54, U00  were  Roman  Catholics,  3000  Protestants,  817 
Greeks,  and  5000  Jews.  With  the  addition  of  the  garrison 
(0133  men)  and  the  numerous  strangers,  the  population 
amounts  to  75,000.  Pesth,  though  an  antient  town,  is  in 
its  present  form  comparatively  recent.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently laid  waste  by  war,  and  waB  in  the  possession  of  the 
Turks  for  nearly  16 u years,  who  were  not  finally  expelled 
till  1686.  Civil  war  followed,  and  at  iho  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Pesth  was  one  of  the  most  inconsider- 
able towns  in  the  kingdom.  Its  improvement  may  be  dated 
from  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  it  has  since  been 
progressive  and  rapid.  In  1 793  there  were  only  2590  houses : 
there  were  in  1837,  4600.  The  winter  of  1838  was  disastrous 
to  Pesth,  above  1200  houses  being  destroyed  by  the  overflow- 
ing of  the  Danube.  They  were  however,  for  the  most  part, 
the  Worst  buildings  in  the  city,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  aided  by  the  munificent  con- 
tributions sent  to  them  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  will  in 
a few  years  cfTace  all  traces  of  the  devastation. 

(J,v.  Thiele,  Das  Konigreich  Vngarn,  vol.  vi.;  Oester- 
reichische  National  Encyclopddie ; R.  E.  v.  Jenny.  Hand- 
buck  Jut  Reitetfde  in  (Jetierretch  ; Blumenbach,  Qsmalde 
dsr  Oestcrreichinchen  Monarchic.) 

PESTILENCE,  or  PLAGUE,  is  a disease  of  so  fatal 
and  malignant  a nature,  that  to  this  wry  circumstance  it 
probably  owes  its  nomenclature;  but  some  misapprehen- 
sion exists  as  to  its  definite  character,  and  this  has  originated 
from  writers  having  applied  the  terms  pestilential  and  pesti- 
lent m a generic  sense  to  diseases  specifically  different; 
hence  we  rcud  of  pestilential  small-pox,  pestilential  cholera, 
&c.  In  fact  every  virulent  and  contagious  disease  may  be 
called  pestilent,  but  every  pestilential  disease  is  not  plague. 
In  casting  a glance  over  the  histories  of  these  epidemics,  it 
is  obvious  that  many  things  are  involved  in  obscurity. 
Numerous  facts  have  however  been  collected,  and  are  agreed 
upon  by  all  parties,  and  we  shall  endeavour,  by  a comparison 
of  these,  to  arrive  at  some  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  plague.  The  nosological  definition  of  this  disease 
by  Dr.  Cullen  is  perhaps  a*  correct  as  can  be  given  in  few 
words: — ‘A  typhus  fever,  in  the  highest  degree  contagious, 
and-  accomputued  with  extreme  debility.  On  an  uncertain 
day  of  iho  disease,  there  is  an  eruption  of  buboes  or  car- 
buncles.' Dr.  Patrick  Russell,  who  practised  at  Aleppo 
during  tho  plague  of  1760-1-2,  informs  us  that  its  progress 
at  its  commencement  is  much  the  same  in  the  soveral  ports 
of  the  Levant  as  in  tho  cities  of  Europe.  It  advances 
slowly,  fluctuating  perhaps  for  two  or  three  weeks;  and 
although  at  that  period  it  generally  proves  fatal,  yet  it  is 
often  unattended  by  its  characteristic  eruptions.  Indeed 
the  cases  in  which  the  erupliou  is  wanting  constitute  the 
mast  rapidly  fatal  type  of  the  disease.  The  general  de- 
rangement of  the  system  which  ushers  in  an  attack  of  the 
plague,  is  much  like  that  which  commences  the  course  of 
ordinary  fever.  A sense  of  cold,  with  some  shivering,  which 
is  soon  followed  by  heat  and  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  with 
giddiness,  headache,  depression  of  strength  and  spirits,  white 
tongue,  vomiting  or  diarrhoea,  and  great  oppression  about 


the  prmcordia,  are  among  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

| These  are  succeeded  by  a burning  pain  about  the  pit  of  iho 
stomach;  by  a peculiar  muddmess  of  tho  eyes;  by  coma, 
delirium,  and  other  affections  of  the  sensorium.  which  ter- 
minate by  death  in  some  cases  on  the  second  or  third  day, 
before  the  pathognomic  symptoms,  buboes  and  carbuncles, 
have  appeared.  I n other  cases  i hese  last-mentioned  symptoms 
are  present,  together  with  purple  spots  and  ecchymoses,  which 
belong  to  the  plague  in  common  with  other  malignant 
fevers.  Though  these  are  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  plague, 
they  are  not  all  invariably  observed  in  the  same  individual ; 
but  many  varieties  occur,  which  chiefly  have  reference  to 
the  greater  or  less  virulence  of  the  disease,  and  the  absence 
or  presence  of  some  particular  symptoms.  Thus,  we  are 
informed  by  Sydenham  that  in  the  infancy  of  the  great 
plague  of  London  scarce  a day  passed  but  some  of  those 
who  were  seized  with  it  died  suddenly  in  the  streets,  without 
having  had  any  previous  sickness;  the  purple  spots,  which 
denote  immediate  death,  coming  out  all  over  the  body,  even 
when  persons  were  abroad  about  their  business;  whereas 
after  it  had  continued  for  some  time,  it  destroyed  none, 
unless  a fever  and  other  symptoms  had  preceded.  Dr. 
Russell  describes  six  classes  er  varieties  of  plague,  in  some 
of  which  the  fever  appears  to  have  been  very  violent,  while 
in  others  it  was  proportionally  mild.  The  most  destructive 
forms  of  tho  disease,  according  to  this  author,  were  marked 
by  severe  febrile  symptoms;  and  the  infected  of  this  class 
seldom  or  never  had  buboes  or  carbuncles.  Tho  bubo  how- 
ever was  the  most  frequent  concomitant  afterwards ; car- 
buncles, on  the  contrary,  were  remarked  in  one-tlmd  of  the 
infected  only,  and  were  seldom  observed  at  Aleppo  earlier 
than  the  month  of  May,  near  three  months  after  thu  disease 
began  to  spread.  The  carbuncle  increased  in  the  summer, 
was  less  common  in  the  autumn,  and  very  raroly  was  observed 
in  the  winter.  The  absence  of  bubo  and  carbuncle  ut  tho 
commencement  of  the  plague  has  been  one  of  the  grounds 
of  contention  among  writers  as  to  thu  real  nature  of  tho 
disease.  Dicmerbrocch  and  some  others  assure  us  that  no 
one  symptom  is  pathognomonic  of  plague,  and  Dr.  Russell 
concludes  that  * the  plague,  under'a  form  of  all  others  the 
most  destructive,  exists  without  its  characteristic  symptoms, 
can  admit  of  no  doubt.’  From  all  the  evidence  upon  this 
subject  that  wo  have  been  able  to  collect,  it  plainly  appears 
that  authors  are  by  no  means  agreed  on  the  existence  of  the 
plague  as  a distinct  disease.  The  symptoms,  morbid  changes, 
history,  and  mode  of  propagation  of  plague,  bear  so  close 
a resemblance  to  those  of  the  malignant  typhus  of  this  coun- 
try, that  it  is  difficult  to  regard  them  otherwise  than  as  types 
of  the  same  disease.  Tlrts  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Mackenzie,  who  resided  thirty  years  at 
Constantinople.  * The  annual  pestilential  fever  of  that 
place,’  he  observes,  * very  much  resembles  that  of  our  gaols 
and  crowded  hospitals,  and  is  only  culled  pluguo  when  at- 
tended with  buboes  and  carbuncles.’  Sir  John  Pringle 
too  observes,  ' that  though  the  hospital  or  gaol  fever  may 
differ  in  species  from  the  true  plague,  yet  it  may  he  accounted 
of  the  same  genus,  as  it  seems  to  proceed  from  a like  cause, 
and  is  attended  with  similar  symptoms.'  The  bulioes  which 
characterise  plague  consist  of  inflammatory  swellings  of 
the  glands  in  the  groin  and  armpits;  tho  parotid,  maxillary, 
and  cervical  glands  sometimes,  but  less  frequently,  become 
affected.  These  buboes  may  either  suppurate  or  gradually 
disperse : when  suppuration  occurs,  it  is  seldom  till  tho  fever 
has  begun  to  abate,  and  is  manifestly  on  the  decline,  as 
about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day.  Carbuncles  consist  of  in- 
flamed pustules  or  angry  pimples,  which,  instead  of  sup- 
purating, frequently  terminate  in  mortification.  They  may 
be  seated  on  any  part  of  the  body.  The  morbid  changes 
thut  are  met  with  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  from  plague 
are  very  similar  to  what  we  find  in  typhus,  yellow  fever,  and 
in  the  carcasses  of  animals  that  have  died  in  consequence 
of  a putrid  matter  injected  into  their  veins.  The  vessels  of 
the  brain  and  its  membranes  are  gorged  with  a dark  coloured 
blood;  tlw  lungs  and  liver  present  traces  of  inflammation 
orof  gangrene:  patches  of  inflammation  and  ulceration  are 
met  with  in  the  .stomach  and  intestines;  the  heart  is. of  a 
pale  red  colour,  easily  torn,  and  full  of  black  blood,  which, 
according  to  M.  Magendie,  never  coagulates.  These  changes 
however  are  not  always  found,  and  the  same  absence  of  ap- 
preciable organic  lesion  is  sometime*  observed  in  typhus  and 
other  disease*  which  prove  rapidly  fatal.  No  age,  sex,  or 
profession  appears  to  enjoy  an  immunity  from  plague,  nor 
does  one  attack  secure  the  individual  from  future  infection ; 
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but  it  has  been  observed  that  old  persons,  women,  and 
children  suffer  less  frequently  and  severely  from  its  attacks 
than  robust  adults.  Some  persons  also,  who  exercise 
particular  trades,  as  knackers,  tanners,  water-carriers, 
bakers,  and  oilmen,  seem  to  share  this  advantage;  while 
smiths  and  cooks  were  noticed,  during  the  campaign 
»n  Egypt,  to  be  more  particularly  liable  to  it.  One  law 
appears  to  be  universal  in  all  plagues,  namely,  that  the 
poor  are  the  first  and  chief  sufferers.  In  Grand  Cairo,  Con* 
ktantinuple,  and  Aleppo,  it  is  in  the  low,  crowded,  and  filthy 
parts  of  those  cities,  occupied  by  the  poorest  people,  that 
the  plague  commits  its  greatest  ravages.  The  celebrated 
plague  of  Marseille,  in  the  year  1720,  first  appeared  in  a part 
of  the  city  noted  for  the  sordid  filth,  crowded  state,  and 
wretchedness  of  the  poor  inhabitants.  This  was  likewise 
true  of  London,  where,  from  the  same  circumstance,  it  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  the  Poors’  Plague.  Like  many 
other  diseases,  plaguu  is  observed  in  two  forms : first,  as  an 
indigenous  and  local  disease,  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of 
certain  countries,  and  from  which  they  arc  never  entirely 
free ; and  secondly,  as  a raging  and  fatal  epidemic,  not 
confined  to  its  original  seat,  although  exhibiting  itself  there 
in  its  most  intense  forms.  It  is  the  epidemic  variety  of 
this  fatal  malady  that  has  engrossed  so  much  attention  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present ; and  we  shall  therefore 
briefly  pass  in  review- some  of  the  principal  circumstances 
which  attend  its  origin,  progress,  and  termination. 

It  lias  been  observed  that  nearly  all  plagues  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  certain  natural  signs,  and  by  a greater  mortality  from 
malignant  diseases  generally  than  at  other  times.  Among 
these  precursory  signals  great  and  sudden  atmospheric 
vicissitudes  have  been  noted.  Livy  (v.  13)  attributes  the 
origin  of  a pestilence  to  this  cause.  ‘The  year  was  remark- 
able,’ he  observes.  * for  a cold  and  snowy  winter,  so  that  the 
roads  were  impassable  ami  the  Tiber  completely  frozen.  This 
deplorable  winter,  whether  it  was  from  the  unseasonable  state 
ofthe  air,  which  suddenly  changed  toon  opposite  state,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  was  succeeded  by  intense  heat,  pestilential 
and  destructive  to  all  kindsof  animals.’  But  in  the  great  plague 
of  Athens,of  which  Thucydides  has  given  so  minute  a descrip- 
tion (ii.  48,  &<*.),  ho  observes  that  the  year  of  the  plague 
was  particularly  free  from  all  other  diseases;  and  he  men- 
tions nothing  unusual  as  having  occurred  in  preceding 
years.  The  city  however  was  then  greatly  over-crowded 
with  inhabitants,  a great  part  of  the  population  having 
taken  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Athens  (ii.  16),  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war.  [Pericles.]  Russell  informs  us  that  the 
winter  of  1736-7,  which  preceded  the  petechial  fever  of  1758 
at  Aleppo,  and  the  plague  of  173t-60-l-2  in  different  parts 
of  Syria,  was  excessively  severe.  Olive-trees  which  had 
withstood  the  weather  for  fifty  years  were  killed.  In  the 
following  summer  a dearth  ensued  from  the  failure  of  the 
crops,  and  so  severe  a famine,  that  parents  devoured  their 
own  children,  and  the  poor  from  the  mountains  offered  their 
wives  for  sale  in  the  markets  to  buy  food.  The  cunnection 
between  famine  and  pestilence  has  been  noticed  in  all  ages 
of  the  world.  An  enormous  increase  of  insects  bus  fre- 
quently been  observed  to  precede  a pestilence.  We  nro 
informed  by  Short,  that  in  1610  Constantinople  was  infested 
with  crowds  of  grasshoppers  of  great  size  that  devoured 
every  green  thing,  and  the  next  year  (1613)  the  plague 
carried  off  200,000  inhabitants  of  that  city.  In  1612,  swarms 
of  locusts  laid  waste  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  Provence; 
and  1613  the  plague  appeared  in  different  part*  of  France. 
Lorustsand  pestilence  are  frequently  mentioned  together 
in  the  sacred  writings;  and  wo  find  that  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  exhibited  a series  of  phenomena,  rising  in  progression 
from  corruption  of  the  rivers  and  fountains,  swarms  of  in- 
serts, murrain  among  cattle,  thunder  and  thick  darkness, 
and  a tribe  of  inferior  diseases,  to  that  fatal  pestilence  which 
swept  away  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians.  In  fine, 
dearth  or  unwholesome  provisions,  pestilence  among  cattle, 
groat  abundance  of  insects,  absence  or  death  of  birds,  blight 
and  mildew,  appear,  with  few  exceptions,  to  have  separately 
or  coiljoirtlly  preceded  or  attended  all  such  calamities. 
Plague  is  usually  preceded  by  other  diseases  which  occa- 
sion great  mortality.  Lord  Bacon  has  observed  that  • the 
lesser  infections  of  small-pox,  purple  fever,  agues,  &c.,  in 
the  preceding  summer  and  hovering  all  winter,  do  portend 
a great  pestilence  the  summer  following;  for  putrefaction 
rises  not  to  its  height  at  once and  Dr.  Mead  states,  ns  a 
general  fact,  that  fevers  of  extraordinary  malignity  are  the 
iuual  forerunners  of  plague.  Indeed  nearly  all  the  most 


remarkable  plagues  of  the  last  two  centuries  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  malignant  fevers.  The  increased  number  of 
deaths  from  this  source  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of 
the  London  Bills  of  Mortality  at  the  three  last  plague 
epochs  in  this  country,  an  abstract  from  which  we  here 
present,  showing  the  number  of  deaths  from  other  discuses 
besides  tbe  plague,  in  1625,  1636,  and  1665,  with  that  of  the 
year  before  and  after  respectively : 
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The  season  of  the  year  in  which  pestilence  commits  i»s 
greatest  ravages  differs  in  different  countries.  In  Europe  it 
has  invariably  raged  most  violently  and  fatally  in  the 
summer  and  uuluinnul  months,  especially  in  September. 
Thus,  in  the  plague  of  London  in  1665,  the  deaths  from  the 
plague  were:  in  June,  590;  in  July,  4129;  in  August, 
20,046;  in  September,  26,230;  in  October,  14,373;  in 
November,  3449;  and  in  December  they  were  under  1000. 
In  Egypt  it  commences  in  theaulumn,  and  prevails  till  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  the  vernal  equinox  is  the  period  of 
the  greatest  fatality.  Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  generally 
check  and  not  unfrequently  entirety  arrest  its  progress.  In 
tropical  climates  the  disease  is  unknown,  and  in  Egypt, 
according  to  Alpinus,  to  whatever  degree  pestilence  may  be 
raging,  as  soon  as  the  suu  enters  Cancer  it  entirely  ceases. 
The  cold  weather  of  northern  climates  has  been  observed  to 
check  the  ravages  of  plague;  and  in  these  countries  when  it 
has  broken  out  in  the  autumn,  its  course  has  been  arrested 
during  the  winter  months.  With  respect  to  the  progress 
and  termination  of  plague,  the  disease  appears  ro  bu 
subject  to  the  same  laws  as  regulate  the  course  and  ter- 
mination of  other  epidemics:  it  is  most  fatal  at  its  first 
outbreak,  and  becomes  less  virulent  as  it  increases  in  extent. 
The  increased  mortality  which  occurs  during  the  advapccof 
plague,  and  which  we  have  before  shown  to  he  at  its  height  in 
the  month  of  September,  arises  from  the  increased  extension 
and  not  from  the  greater  malignancy  of  the  disease.  With 
its  progress  and  decline  there  ha*  usually  been  observed  a 
progressive  increase  and  decrease  in  the  whole  train  of  dis- 
eases, and  those  which  had  immediately  preceded  plague, 
on  it*  decline  reappeared.  The  former  fact  will  be  seen  by 
a reference  to  the  table  we  have  given  above. 

The  causes  of  pestilence  have  been  referred  by  some  to  a 
vitiated  atmosphere,  engendered  by  epidemic  and  endemic 
causes,  and  wholly  independent  of  contagion  ; while  others 
have  attributed  it  solely  to  the  latter  influence.  The  truth 
probably  lies  between  these  extremes,  and  we  have  htlle 
doubt,  from  an  examination  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides  of 
the  question,  that  both  these  causes  do  occasionally  operate 
in  the  propagation  of  plague.  As  the  foundation  of  qua- 
rantine establishments  rests  entirely  on  the  supposition  of 
the  contagious  nature  of  plague,  we  shall  examine  how  far 
this  can  be  supported  by  a reference  to  facts.  It  is  asserted 
by  the  eontagionista  that  plague  is  transferred  from  indi- 
vidual to  individual  in  all  the  ascertained  modes  in  which 
diseases  are  thus  communicated — by  contact,  by  inoculation 
with  the  matter  of  buboes,  through  the  atmosphere,  and  by 
fomites.  According  to  them,  its  appearance  in  Western 
Europe  has  been  always  owing  to  imported  contagion  ; and 
where  strict  isolation  from  all  infected  individuals  .and 
articles  has  been  observed,  there  it  has  never  appeared.  It 
is  admitted  however  by  several,  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned the  respected  name*  of  Sydenham,  Russell,  and  Mead, 
that  a peculiar  atmospheric  condition  is  essential  to  the 
spread  of  pestilence ; yet  they  maintain  that  this  is  inade- 
quate to  its  production  without  importation  by  fomite*.  or 
the  arrival  of  a diseased  person  from  an  infected  district. 
In  support  of  this  opinion,  they  refer  to  the  histories  of  the 
different  plagues  that  have  visited  Europe,  .and  above  all  to 
that  which  ravaged  Marseille  in  the  year  1720.  Its  intro- 
duction into  this  city  was  traced  to  the  arrival  of  three  ships 
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or  lazarettos,  which,  by  some  means  or  other,  for  we  learn 
not  how,  com  mummied  the  disease  to  a woman  living  in 
*lte  Rue  de  l'Esmle.  This  person  being  received  into  the 
lldlel  Dieu,  two  of  the  nurses  w ho  assisted  at  her  reception, 
and  the  matron  who  changed  the  linen,  were  taken  ill  the 
next  day,  and  died  after  a few  hours.  In  a short  time  it 
•destroyed  physicians,  surgeons,  apothecaries,  confessors,  and 
'all  the  othor  olficers  and  servants,  with  the  whole  of  the 
poor  in  the  hospital,  including  above  300  foundlings.  The 
■priests  and  monks  who  attended  the  infected,  suffered  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  medical  assistants:  and  lastly,  of 
230  galley-slaves,  employed  in  going  into  the  infected  houses 
and  burying  the  dead,  220  perished  in  the  space  of  ten  or 
twelve  days.  Many  of  these  facts  however  may  he  not  in- 
aptly termed  false  facts:  and  some,  of  undoubted  existence, 
that  are  brought  forward  as  examples  of  contagion,  may  he 
explained  on  another  hypothesis.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that 
animal  effluvia,  from  a number  of  persons  crowded  into  a 
small  space,  and  surrounded  by  their  own  filth,  acquire  a 
high  degree  of  virulence,  even  without  the  morbid  action  of 
a febrile  affection.  If  then,  to  the  circumstances  above 
noticed,  are  superadded  corrupt  food  and  the  influence  of  a 
sickly  season,  is  it  surprising  that  miasmata  endowed  with 
a most  pestilential  contagious  power  should  be  generated? 
Hut  this  rapid  transit  of  plague  from  one  individual  to  an- 
other is  only  what  we  know  to  take  place  in  other  epidemic 
disease*.  To  illustrate  this  position  by  a familiar  and  well- 
known  disease — epidemic  catarrh,  or  influenza:  what  is 
more  common  than  for  all  the  members  of  a family  living 
together,  the  clerks  in  the  same  office,  and  the  artisans  of' 
the  same  workshop,  to  be  successively  or  almost  simultane- 
ously attacked  ? Yet  nobody  attributes  lire  circumstance 
to  contagion : certainly,  if  one  had  a motive  for  so  doing, 
nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  accumulate  examples  with- 
out number  in  support  of  this  position.  Whatever  share 
then  contagion  may  have  in  the  propagation  of  the  plague, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  its  power  has  been  greatly  overrated. 
According  to  the  roost  staunch  supporters  of  this  doctrine, 
a particular  state  of  the  air  is  essential  to  its  action ; and 
they  all  admit  that  whenever  the  plague  has  been  excited 
out  of  its  proper  season,  it  has  not  spread.  Without  being 
understood  to  advocate  the  contagious  origin  of  plague,  we 
fully  agree  with  Dr.  Bancroft  that  * it  is  fortunate  for  man- 
kind that  the  communication  of  the  contagion  of  the  plague 
depends  upon  the  co-operation  of  so  many  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, and  particularly  upon  that  of  a suitable  tempe- 
rature, and  of  certain  aptitudes  and  susceptibilities  in  the 
human  subject;  for  without  such  requisites,  or  such  ob- 
stacles to  its  propagation,  the  earth  might  have  long  since 
become  desolate/  Those  who  contend  for  the  nou-conta- 
giousness  of  plague,  and  therefore  for  the  abolition  of  the 
quarantine  laws,  maintain  that  these  laws,  however  strictly 
enforced,  have  not  succeeded  in  shutting  out  the  plague 
from  pestilential  districts;  and  that  countries  not  possess- 
ing indigenous  sources  of  pestilence  ore  not  visited  with 
this  disease,  although  unprotected  by  quarantine  establish- 
ments. They  likewise  adduce  numerous  instances  of  persons 
in  constant  communication  with  plague  patients,  and  even 
wearing  their  clothes,  escaping  the  disease.  Odessa  has 
one  of  the  best  organised  quarantine  establishments  in 
tbo  world ; yet  not  long  ago  the  plague  broke  out  in  it, 
entered  the  town,  destroyed  a number  of  inhabitants,  and 
ceased  at  a particular  season.  In  1835  the  harem  of 
the  pasha  of  Egypt  consisted  of  about  300  persons ; but  not- 
withstanding the  severest  cordon,  the  plague  entered,  and 
seven  died  within.  The  cordon  was  composed  of  500  men,  who 
were  in  constant  contact  with  the  town,  where  the  disease 
wus  raging  violently;  of  these  only  three  died,  so  that  the 
proportion  of  those  who  perished  within  to  those  without  was 
nearly  ns  4 to  1.  The  plague  of  1665,  which  ravaged  most 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  never  visited  Oxford,  although  the 
terms  were  kept  there,  and  the  court  and  both  houses  of 
parliament  were  held  there;  a close  correspondence  too  was 
maintained  between  this  city  and  the  metropolis,  where  it 
was  raging.  The  Persians,  although  their  country  is  every 
year  surrounded  by  the  plague,  seldom  suffer  anything  by 
it  themselves.  * The  Turks  and  Moors/  soys  Bruce,  * im- 
mediately after  St.John’s  day,  expose  in  the  market-places 
the  clothes  of  the  many  thousands  that  have  died  of  the 
plague  during  its  late  continuance;  and  though  these  con- 
sist of  furs,  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  cloths,  which  are  stutfs 
the  most  retentive  of  the  infection,  no  accident  happens  to 
those  who  wear  them/  Clot  Bey,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
P.  C.,  No.  1105. 


medioal  department  in  Egypt,  and  has  treated  thousands  o. 
cases,  says,  that  removed  from  malaria  or  miasm,  he  has 
never  known  the  platMie  In  bo  communicated  by  contact. 
He  has  twice  inoculate  1 himself  wnh  the  pus  and  blood  of 
those  affected  with  plague,  but  without  producing  the 
disease. 

This  fully  agrees  with  the  evidence  tnat  was  given  before 
a select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  con- 
tagion of  plague  in  1619.  It  appears  from  the  Custom-house 
Returns,  that  none  of  the  expurgators  of  goods  in  Great 
Britain,  at  the  quarantine  establishments,  have  ever  taken 
the  plague.  What  then  aro  we  to  regard  as  the  cause  of 
pestilem-e,  and  whence  is  it  to  be  sought?  Undoubtedly  in 
the  miasm  of  pestiferous  soils;  or  of  crowded,  ill-ventilated, 
and  filthy  localities.  When  plague  has  at  any  time  become 
epidemic,  these  are  the  spots  in  which  it  has  first  planted 
itself,  and  in  which  it  has  committed  the  greatest  devasta- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  obviousness  of  this  fact,  it  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
plague,  that  no  people  in  the  world  have  been  willing  to 
acknowledge  their  own  country  to  be  the  first  or  indigenous 
seat  of  pestilence.  The  doctrine  that  it  is  imported  and  not 
indigenous,  is  as  prevalent  in  Turkey  as  it  is  in  Egypt. 
The  Egyptian  Levantines  insist  that  it  has  never  been  an 
Egyptian  endemic,  but  has  been  imported  by  travellers  or 
goods;  while  the  Turks  contend  that  it  is  from  Egypt. 
In  the  eloquent  language  of  Dr.  Hancock,  ‘ Egypt  disowns 
it ; Ethiopia  has,  no  such  progeny ; Syria  is  too  genial  for  its 
production  ; and  Constantinople  harbours  it  through  neglect 
or  sufferance.  As  to  the  north,  how  could  the  temperats 
climate  of  Britain  guncrate  a principle  so  terribly  destruc- 
tive?* Facts  however  are  too  numerous  and  weighty  to 
allow  us  a moment’s  hesitation  on  this  point.  Wherever 
i civilization  has  advanced,  there  plaguo  has  receded,  till  it 
is  now  only  to  be  found  lurking  among  the  swamps  of 
Egypt  or  revelling  in  the  filth  of  Constantinople.  It  is  the 
spring,  we  have  seen,  that  is  so  fatal  to  the  Egyptians,  about 
which  time  south  winds  prevail,  loaded  with  putrid  emana- 
tions from  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  the  lakes 
formed  by  the  retiring  waters  of  the  Nile.  In  June,  the 
wind  is  in  the  north,  passing  over  the  Mediterranean,  and 
this  is  the  most  healthy  and  salubrious  season.  In  Con- 
stantinople, the  month  of  August  is  most  fatal,  and  this  is 
the  season  of  the  \ear  when  decomposition  goes  on  with 
greatest  rapidity.  The  exemption  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  in 
the  plague  of  1665,  is  a strong  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
these  opinions.  The  following  words  from  Quincy  are  much 
to  the  purpose:  * Dr.  Plolt  observes,  the  reasons  why  Ox- 
ford is  now  much  more  healthful  than  formerly,  to  be,  the 
enlargement  of  the  city,  whereby  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
not  proportionately  increased,  are  not  so  close  crowded  to- 
gether ; and  the  care  of  the  magistrates  in  keeping  the  streets 
clear  from  filth.  For  “ formerly,”  he  says,  **  they  used 
to  kill  all  manner  of  cattle  within  the  walls,  and  suffer  their 
dung  and  offals  to  lie  in  the  streets.  Moreover  about  those 
times,  the  Isis  and  Cherwell,  through  the  carelessness  of 
the  townsmen,  btftng  filled  with  mud,  and  the  common- 
shores  by  such  means  stopped,  did  cause  the  ascent  of  malig- 
nant vapours  whenever  there  happened  to  be  a Hood.  But 
since  that,  by  the  care  and  at  the  charge  of  Richard  Fox, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  in  the  year  1517,  those  rivers  were 
cleansed,  and  more  trenches  cut  for  the  water's  free  passage, 
the  town  has  continued  in  a very  healthful  condition,  and 
in  a particular  manner  so  free  from  pestilential  diseases, 
that  the  sickness  in  1665,  which  raged  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  never  visited  any  person  there,  although  the  terms 
were  there  kept,  and  tho  court  and  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment did  there  reside/”  Now  what  was  done  in  Oxford,  as 
early  as  1517,  to  remedy  its  unhealthiness,  has  since  been 
done  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent.  Accordingly  we  find  that  tho  plaguo  has  not 
visited  us  since  1665.  Holland,  which  has  no  system  of 
quarantine,  has  experienced  an  exemption  corresponding  to 
tnat  of  our  own  country.  Paris  has  not  been  attacked  since 
1668,  and  a century  has  elapsed  since  the  plague  of  Mar- 
seille. 

Treatment  of  Hague.  —Tho  preventive  treatment  of 
ptngue  will  he  gathered  from  what  we  have  said  respecting 
tho  causes  of  this  disease,  and  the  most  effectual  barriers 
that  can  be  opposed  to  its  future  introduction  into  Europe, 
arc,  to  adept  ngam  the  language  of  Dr.  Hancock,  1 the  bar- 
rier of  cleanliness  in  our  towns  and  villages  against  filth 
and  crowded  habitations:  the  barrier  of  Christian  charity 
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towards  our  poor  against  famine  and  distress ; the  barrier 
of  peace  against  the  desolating  evils  of  war ; and  the  barrier 
of  industry  against  the  vice  of  sloth.’  With  regard  to  reme- 
dial measures,  it  appears  little  can  be  done  towards  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  plague  after  it  has  once  declared  itself 
in  an  individual.  Our  efforts  therefore  are  limited  to  remov- 
ing the  patient  from  those  sources  of  miasm  which  gave 
origin  to  his  disease,  and  in  placing  him  in  those  conditions 
which  are  most  favourable  for  his  recovery.  Froe  exposure 
to  fresh  air,  supporting  the  strength,  and  regulating  the 
secretions,  are  the  only  means  which  promise  much  chance 
of  success.  When  this  plan  is  adopted,  we  have  the  authority 
of  our  latest  writers  on  this  subject  for  declaring  that  the 
mortality  of  the  disease  may  be  considerably  diminished. 
Thirty  per  cent,  only,  of  those  attacked,  die  under  this 
mode  of  treatment;  while  in  the  lazaretto  at  Alexandria,  90 
per  cent  died  in  1633,  and  77  in  1636.  With  respect  to 
the  management  of  buboes  and  carbuncles,  they  must  be 
treated  in  the  way  which  is  found  efficacious  in  their  removal 
when  uncomplicated  with  plague,  and  if  by  these  means  we 
are  unable  to  effect  their  dispersion,  suppuration  may  be 
promoted  by  the  employment  of  emollient  cataplasms  or 
any  other  mild  stimulant. 

In  the  following  chronological  table  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal plagues  upon  record,  we  have  purposely  omitted  the 
mention  of  many  which,  although  described  under  that 
name,  are  obviously  a different  disease ; even  among  those 
we  have  selected,  the  vagueness  with  which  the  symptoms 
of  some  are  described,  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  the  disease 
was  the  same  as  that  which  at  present  goes  under  the  name 
of  plague 

s.c. 

1491.  The  plague  of  Egypt.  Exodus , xii. 

1490.  „ in  the  Wilderness  Numbers,  xi. 


•5250. 

n 

of  /Egina.  Ovid’s Metam.,  lib.  vii.  523. 

1190. 

in  tlie  Grecian  camp  at  the  siego  of 
Troy.  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  i. 

1141. 

w 

among  the  Philistines.  1 Sam.,  v.  andvi. 

1017. 

H 

in  Canaan.  2 Sam.,  xxiv. 

738. 

n 

of  Rome.  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Romulus. 

464. 

„ 

„ Livy, iii. 6;  Dion.  Halicar.,  lib. x. 

454. 

m 

„ Livy,  iii.  32. 

437. 

*» 

„ Livy,  iv.  21,  25. 

430. 

of  Athens.  Thucydides,  ii.  48,  &c. 

404. 

» 

of  Carthage.  Justin,  xix.  2;  Diod. 
Sic.,  xitL,  xiv. 

of  Rome.  Livy,  vii.  1 ; Short  On  Air. 
„ Livy,  x.  31,  &c. ; Orosius, 

366. 

296. 

H 

iii.  21. 


213.  In  the  Cathaginian  and  Roman  armies  before 
Syracuse.  Livy,  xxv.  26. 

182-177.  Rome  and  all  Italy.  Livy,  xii.  21. 

126.  Numidia  and  Cartilage.  Livy,  Epit.,  60 ; Orosius, 
lib.  v. 

A.D. 

68.  Rome.  Tacitus,  Annals,  xv.  47 ; xvi.  13;  Orosius, 
lib.  vii.;  Univers.  Hist.,  voL  xiv.,  139. 

167  and  few  following  years.  Rome  and  a large  part  of 
the  known  world.  Am.  Mareellinus,  lib.  xxiih; 
Echard's  Rom.  Hist.,  voL  ii.,  3 1 5,  &c. 

187.  Rome  and  Italy.  Herodian,  lib.  i. 

252-270.  Rome  and  a large  portion  of  Use  globe.  Zon- 
uras,  lib.  xii. ; Gibbon,  vol.  i.,  10. 

407.  Most  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Nicephoros, 
xiii.  6 and  36  ; Magdeburg,  cent.  v.  13. 

542-590.  A plague  raging,  with  intermissions,  in  most 
part*  of  the  world.  Ntoeph.,  xvii.  18;  Eccles.  Hist , 
lib.  iv.,  29. 

1345-1330.  Europe,  and  most  parts  of  the  world.  Boccao- 
cio,  Decameron,  ‘ Prima  Giornata ;’  Muratori,  iiL  588, 
&c. ; Villari;  Short  On  Air,  vol.  l,  165;  Univ.  Hist., 
vol.  xxxii. 

1562  ar.d  1663.  London  and  most  of  the  principal  cities 
of  Europe.  Short,  vol.  i. ; Thuanus. 

1575  and  1576.  Italy  and  most  parts  of  Europe.  Thuanus, 
lib.  lxii. ; Short,  vol.  i. ; Mercunalis  On  the  Plague 
qf  Venice. 

1580  and  1561.  Grand  Cairo  and  different  parts  of  France. 
Thuanus. 

1600  and  1603.  London  and  various  parts  of  Europe. 
Maitland's  Hist,  qf  London ; Mignot,  Hist,  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  p.  256. 

1611  and  1613.  Constantinople,  France.  Riveriua,  lib. 
xvii.j  Short,  vol.  i.;  Mignot. 


1626.  London  and  various  parts  of  Europe.  Short. 

1635  and  1636.  London.  Nimeguen,  and  several  other 
places  in  Europe.  Dieinerbroeck,  Tractatus  de  Pests. 

1655  and  1656.  Most  of  Europe.  Naples  suffered  very 
severely,  three-fourths  of  its  inhabitants  having 
perished.  Univ.  Hist „ vol.  xxvui.,  318. 

1563-65.  London  and  most  parts  of  England  and  Hol- 
land. Sydenham;  City  Remembrancer;  Hodge's 
Loimologia. 

1702-11.  North  of  Europe.  Described,  especially  as  it 
appeared  in  Danzig,  by  Dr.  Gottwald ; and  Unit. 
Hist.,  vol.  xxxv. 

1720.  Of  Marseille.  Chicoyneau’s  Traitt  de  la  Pests; 
Bertrand's  Relation  Hist,  de  la  Peste  de  Marseille. 

1743.  Aleppo.  Its  Natural  History,  by  Dr.  Alex.  Russell. 

1751.  Constantinople.  Chenier's  Morocco,  vol.  ii.,  275. 

1760-62.  Aleppo.  Jerusalem,  and  Damascus.  A Treatise 
qf  the  Plague,  Arc.,  by  Dr.  Patrick  Russell. 

1770  and  1771.  Constantinople.  Poland,  and  Russia. 
Described,  especially  as  it  appeared  in  Moscow,  by 
Murtens;  and  Ann.  Regist.,  1772,  p.  155. 

1783-85.  Egypt,  Dalmatia,  Constantinople,  &.o.  Yolney's 
Travels,  vol.  i.,  192;  Courant,  October  28,  1783,  and 
October  27.  1765. 

1799.  In  the  French  army  in  Egypt.  Sotira,  M/moire 
sur  la  Peste  observes  en  Egypte  pendant  le  Sejour  de 
T.irmee  if  Orient  dans  cette  Contree;  Baron  Latrey, 
Description  (f  Egypte,  <$-c. 

For  further  account*  of  the  plague,  as  it  has  appeared 
more  recently,  seeTully’s  Hist,  qf  the  Plague  in  the  Islands 
(f  Malta,  Gozn,  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  $-c.,  1821;  also  Dr. 
Bowring's  Observations  on  the  Oriental  Plague  and  on 
Quarantine,  « $v.r  1838. 

Pestilential,  Epidemic,  oe  Asiatic  Cholera  is  a 
disease  not  less  fatal  than  thut  described  in  the  preceding 
article ; and  in  its  endemic  origin,  its  occasional  epi- 
demic eruptions,  it*  selection  of  victims,  and  the  localities 
which  it  ravages,  it  bears  a striking  resemblance  to  plague. 
Its  essential  character  is  however  perfectly  distinct,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  account  of  the  symptoms  of  cholera. 
The  disease  has  two  well-marked  stages : the  cold  or  choleric, 
called  also  the  stage  of  collapse;  and  the  hot  or  febrile 
stage,  or  that  in  which  reaction  takes  place.  The  first  is 
generally  preceded  by  certain  premonitory  symptoms,  among 
the  most  prominent  of  which  is  diarrhoea,  accompanied 
usually  with  languor  and  some  degree  of  uausea ; the  de- 
jections are  faecal  and  bilious,  and  often  very  copious.  1 he 
commencemont  of  the  purging  may  precede  the  accession 
of  the  febrile  stage  for  several  days,  or  only  a few  hours 
may  elapse.  It  is  important  not  to  think  lightly  of  this 
disorder  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  cholera,  for  many 
a life  might  have  been  preserved  if  timely  warning  had  been 
taken,  aud  appropriate  treatment  adopted  for  removing  it, 
before  the  accession  of  the  symptoms  about  to  be  described. 

Symptoms  of  the  Cold  Stage. — The  time  of  its  invasion 
is,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  from  two  to  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  The  patient  is  attacked  with  uneasiness  of 
the  stomach,  to  which  speedily  succeed  vomiting  and  purg- 
; ing  of  a watery,  colourless,  and  inodorous  fluid,  similar  to 
barley-water,  or  more  frequently  to  rice-water  : sometimes 
it  is  like  milk,  and  occasionally  yellowish ; but  the  * conjee- 
stools,'  as  they  are  termed,  which  consist  of  albuminous 
flakes  floating  in  serum,  or  discharges  of  pure  serum,  are 
of  the  most  frequent  occurrence.  These  discharges  aro  at- 
tended with  severe  cramps  in  the  extremities,  especially  in 
the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  are  succeeded  by  exhaustion,  gid- 
diness, and  sinking  of  the  pulse;  the  pulse  is  small,  weak, 
and  accelerated  ; and  after  a certain  interval,  becomes  im- 
perceptible. lire  skin  is  cold  from  the  commencement; 
and  as  the  disease  advances,  it  becomes  gradually  colder, 

I and  is  covered  either  with  a profuse  sweat  or  a clammy 
! moisture.  The  features  are  shrunk  and  anxious:  there  is 
restlessness  and  agitation,  with  great  thirst,  heartburn,  and 
hurried  respiration.  Notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  the 
body  externally,  the  patient  complains  of  heat,  and  throws 
off  his  bed-clothes.  As  the  cold  increases,  tlie  skin  fre- 
quently becomes  blue ; the  eyes,  which  are  dull  and  suffused, 
seem  drawn  into  and  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  their  socket*; 
the  tongue  is  cold,  but  moist;  the  voice  is  feeble,  hollow, 
hoarse,  and  interrupted ; but  tho  mental  functions  remain 
undisturbed  to  the  last.  At  this  advanced  period  the  col- 
lapse is  complete,  the  respiration  very  slow,  and  the  patient, 
who  suffers  little  or  no  pain,  present*  the  appearance  of  a 
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person  who  has  boon  dead  for  some  time.  The  urine  is 
usually  juppressed  throughout  the  whole  of  this  stage ; but 
the  dejections,  becoming  thinner  and  thinner,  continues  to 
the  last.  Some  patients,  although  blue,  cold,  and  pulseless, 
have  sufficient  strength  to  go  about*  many  however  die  of 
exhaustion  before  all  these  symptoms  have  declared  them- 
selves. In  the  majority  of  cases  the  spasmodic  symptoms 
are  first  observed,  and  afterwards  the  collapse:  the  former 
are  characterised  by  pain,  evacuations,  and  moans ; the 
second,  by  the  suppression  of  voice,  urine,  and  heat.  If 
however  the  patient  get  over  the  cold  stage,  that  of  reac- 
tion commences.  The  coldness  and  blueness  gradually  dis- 
appear ; the  pulse  returns,  increasing  in  force  and  frequency ; 
to  the  pale  or  blue  cheek  succeeds  the  flush;  the  eye 
brightens ; the  tongue,  which  was  of  a dirty  white,  becomes 
cleaner  and  dry ; vomitings  are  less  frequent,  but  diarrhcea  1 
continues;  and  there  is  some  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  1 
with  thirst,  great  disgust  of  food,  and  intense  headache. 
The  urine  however  is  secretod;  and  if  all  goes  on  well,  at 
the  end  of  two  or  three  days  the  features  assume  their  usual 
expression  ; the  stools  are  less  frequent  and  more  natural ; 
the  strength  and  appetite  begin  to  return ; the  pulse  re- 
sumes its  ordinary  character ; and  the  patient  is  convales- 
cent. Several  varieties  occur  in  the  duration  and  intensity  of 
cholera,  and  complications  are  sometimes  produced  of  a cha- 
racter not  less  fatal  than  the  disease  itself.  We  are  informed 
by  M.  Dalmas,  that  soldiers  attacked  in  full  march  will 
retire  from  the  ranks,  lay  down  their  arms  by  the  road-side, 
and  expire  in  two  hours.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  last 
epidemic  in  India,  several  instances  were  heard  of  at  Houbley 
and  other  places  in  that  count!*)’,  of  natives  being  struck 
with  the  aisease  while  walking  in  the  open  air;  they  fell 
down,  retched  a little,  complained  of  vertigo,  deafness,  and 
blindness,  and  expired  in  a few  minutes.  This  rapidly  fatal 
form  of  cholera  has  not  been  observed  in  this  country.  The 
most  severe  cases  that  we  have  met  with  generally  lasted 
five  or  six  hours;  but  the  average  duration  of  the  fatal 
cases,  when  they  did  not  terminate  in  consecutivo  fever,  was 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours.  When  reaction  was  esta- 
blished, and  fever  supervened,  the  duration  of  fatal  cases 
was  from  four  to  ten  days.  Asa  general  rule  to  guide  us 
in  forming  a prognosis,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  more  com- 
plete is  toe  coliapse,  the  greater  is  the  danger;  and  if  the 
patient  survive  it,  the  more  violent  and  malignant  is  the 
subsequent  fever.  The  cases  in  which  spasms  and  vomiting 
are  most  violent  are  by  no  means  the  most  dangerous. 

Morbid  Anatomy  cf  Cholera. — Dissection  presents  us  with 
nothing  satisfactory  by  whioh  we  can  judge  of  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  There  is  general  venous  congestion  of  all  the 
important  organs  in  the  body  ; but  it  is  rare  that  any  traces 
of  inflammation  are  discovered.  Tho  gall-bladder  is  mostly 
distended  with  bile,  and  its  ducts  are  constricted.  In  the 
stomach  and  intestines  is  found  either  a transparent  or  a 
turbid  serous  fluid,  mixed  with  a white  opake  substance  in  the 
form  of  flakes,  and  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  matters 
ejecied  during  life.  The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  in- 
testinal canal  is  most  frequently  of  a pale  white  colour,  and 
somewhat  more  soft  and  nulpy  than  in  its  natural  condition ; 
but  occasionally  some  degree  of  vascularity  is  observed. 
The  urinary  bladder  is  empty  and  contracted.  With  respect 
to  the  blood,  it  is  found  to  be  more  viscid,  and  darker 
coloured  than  natural,  which  arises  from  a deficiency  of  its 
saline  and  watery  components,  and  a relative  increase 
of  its  solid  constituents.  In  1000  parts  of  serum.  Dr. 
O'Shaugne&sy  found  133  of  albumen,  whereas  healthy 
serum  contains  only  78  parts.  On  comparing  the  blood 
with  the  matter  found  in  the  intestines,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  latter  contains  all  the  ingredients  of  the  blood,  except 
the  red  globules;  and  that  the  aqueous  and  saline  parts 
pass  out  of  the  circulation  more  rapidly  than  the  albumi- 
nous. 

History  and  Statistics  of  Cholera.— The  last  outbreak  of 
pestilential  cholera,  which  commenced  in  India  and  tra- 
versed successively  nearly  every  country  in  the  world,  was 
perhaps  the  most  diffused  and  best  observed  of  any  similar 
visitation:  the  observations  we  shall  have  to  make  will 
therefore  chiefly  relate  to  this  epidemic.  It  originated  in 
the  district  of  Nuddeah  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  delta 
of  the  Ganges,  about  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of 
June,  1 817.  During  that  year  it  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
territory  of  Lower  Bengal ; but  in  1818  and  the  early  part  of 
1819  it  diffused  itself  throughout  the  extreme  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Indian  penii^ula,  yet  leaving  untouched  many 


districts  placed  between  its  lines  of  movement.  Its  progress 
along  the  lines  selected  was  wonderfully  uniform,  being,  for 
some  successive  months,  at  tho  rate  of  about  one  degree  in 
a month.  As  early  as  1818,  it  extended  itself  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Hindustan  into  the  Burmese  empire  and  other 
parts  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  making  gradual  progress  through 
these  countrios,  reached  China  in  1820,  and  m the  follow- 
ing yoar  visited  the  numerous  and  populous  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  .Isle  of  France  suffered  its 
invasion  in  1319,  and  some  cases  occurred  in  the  same  year 
at  one  point  in  Bourbon.  In  1821  it  extended  along  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and,  during  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  spread  through  parts  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and 
Syria,  and  closely  threatened  Europe.  It  appeared  in 
tho  Russian  territories  in  1823,  at  Teffiis,  Orenburg, 
and  Astrakan  ; but  its  farther  northern  and  western  pro- 
gress was  stopped  for  a time.  It  however  re-appeared  in 
Orenburg  in  1828,  and  again  in  1829,  and  in  1830  advanced 
through  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Russian  empire,  till 
it  reached  Moscow  on  the  28th  of  September  of  that  year, 
and  Petersburg  tho  year  following.  Warsaw  was  attacked 
in  March,  1831 ; Danzig  in  May ; Berlin,  in  August;  Ham- 
burg and  Sunderland  in  October;  and  London  and  Paris  in 
1832.  At  the  end  of  1833  it  had  reached  Mexico  and 
several  other  parts  of  America.  We  see  that  the  course  of 
the  epidemic  was  principally  from  east  to  west,  and  it  was 
observed  that  prior  to  its  appearance  in  many  countries, 
and  during  its  continuance,  easterly  winds  were  uncom- 
monly prevalent ; but  most  accurate  and  extensive  meteoro- 
logical observations,  made  daily  during  the  continuanoe  of 
the  disease,  prove  that  neither  variations  of  temperature, 
fluctuations  of  tho  barometer,  change  of  wind,  nor  the  pre- 
valence nor  absence  of  moisture,  affect  in  the  slightest 
degree  its  duration  or  intensity.  Bowel  complaints  appear 
to  have  preceded  the  cholera  in  most  plaoes,  and  to  have 
continued  for  some  months  after  its  cessation.  In  many 
localities  the  disease  existed  only  for  a few  weeks,  while  in 
others  it  lingered  for  several  months.  In  the  first  case,  the 
mortality  was  invariably  high ; in  the  last,  the  malignancy 
of  the  disease  generally  diminished  as  its  stay  was  pro- 
longed. Into  whatever  country  or  town  the  disease  advanced, 
its  first  and  most  deadly  fury  was  expended  upon  the  poorest 
and  most  miserable  of  the  population,  and  upon  those  who 
inhabited  crowded  districts,  or  low  humid  localities  border- 
ing on  a port  or  river.  Among  this  class  of  individuals 
whole  families  were  sometimes  cut  off  by  it;  indeed  it 
is  a peculiar  feature  of  epidemic  cholera  that  its  ravages 
are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  poor.  When  the 
disease  has  appeared  in  a family  occupying  a station  in  life 
above  tho  labouring  class,  we  have  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Brown  for  declaring  that  in  every  case  it  has  been  confined 
to  the  individual  first  attacked,  and  has  not  in  any  instance 
spread  to  the  other  members  of  the  family.  The  mortality 
from  this  disease  is  very  great ; but  it  varies  somewhat  in 
different  countries  and  at  different  stages  of  its  epidemic 
career.  During  its  early  prevalence  in  India,  in  1817  and 
1818,  we  learn,  from  the  ‘Report  to  the  Medical  Board  at 
Bombay,'  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  of  1 294  cases 
which  received  no  medical  assistance,  every  individual 
perished ; and  it  is  added,  that  it  is  not  ascertained  that  any 
person  has  recovered  to  whom  roodicine  had  not  been  ad- 
ministered. This  appalling  statement  however  is  without 
parallel,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  where  the  premoni- 
tory symptoms  have  been  combated  by  early  and  judicious 
treatment,  the  mortality  has  always  been  diminished.  This 
is  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  statistical  records  kept  at 
our  different  military  stations  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
In  all  situations  ana  under  all  modes  of  treatment,  about 
one  in  two  died  of  the  cases  in  civil,  and  one  in  three  of 
those  in  the  military  hospitals ; a result  doubtless  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  strict  surveillance  exercised  over  tho  troops, 
by  which  nearly  one-half  of  the  cases  among  them  were 
noticed  in  the  premonitory  stage,  and  consequently  could 
be  treated  with  a greater  prospect  of  success  than  those  in 
tho  civil  hospitals,  where  the  great  majority  of  the  patients 
were  far  advanced  in  the  disease  before  they  applied  for 
medical  aid.  Of  the  severe  cases  however  the  mortality  is 
probably  nearly  the  same  in  all,  being  about  60  per  cent. 
One  of  the  roost  extraordinary  features  of  this  epidemic, 
observes  Major  Tullocb,  is  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  to 
the  number  attacked  has  been  very  nearly  alike  in  all  the 
military  commands  of  which  the  medical  records  have  been 
investigated:  for  instance— In  the  United  Kingdom,  tb«* 
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deaths  were  1 in  3j ; in  Gibraltar,  1 in  3j;  in  Nova  Scotia, 
1 in  3j;  in  Canada,  1 in  3 ; in  Honduras,  1 in  3;  in  the 
Mauritius,  1 in  i\.  The  Mauritius  appears  to  be  the  only 
exception  to  this ; so  that  either  the  epidemic  was  less  severe 
in  its  character,  or  the  remedies  employed  were  more  sue* 


ccBsful. 

The  influence  of  nge  on  the  mortality  by  this  disease 
among  the  troops  of  the  line  serving  in  Canada  is  exemplified 
in  the  following  table: — 

K*tio  of  [ValXt  At  r»i-h  Ac*.  j»t  1000 
of  slreogOi,  by  Epidemic  Cinder*. 


Under  18 
18  to  25 
25  to  33 
33  to  40 
40  to  50 


15*5 

23* 

36*6 

70*6 


It  appears  from  the  authority  to  which  wo  are  indebted 
for  the  foregoing  tabic,  that  females  were  attacked  in  very 
nearly  the  same  proportion  as  males,  but  that  tho  cases 
proved  more  generally  fatal.  Children  were  in  a great 
measure  oxempt,  though,  when  attacked,  they  rapidly  sunk 
under  it.  Tho  greater  mortality  of  tho  disease  in  females 
has  also  been  observed  in  this  country.  Dr.  Ogden  informs 
us  that  of  145  fatal  cases  of  cholera  at  Sunderland,  63  were 
males  and  82  females.  The  information  which  we  possess 
on  the  relative  mortality  of  the  disease  in  the  different  races 
of  mankind  is  raiher  meagre.  The  native  Indians  of  North 
America  suffered  from  it  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  white 
population;  and  the  same  was  observed  with  regard  to  the 
Sepoys  in  our  Indian  army.  In  the  Mauritius,  whose  popu- 
lation in  1831  was  90,000,  of  which  25.000  were  whites  and 
the  rest  coloured,  the  total  number  of  deaths  recorded  in  the 
civil  and  military  hospitals  was  1327.  Of  these  168  were 
whites.  162  colourod.and  997  blacks,  principally  negroes,  who 
seemed  peculiarly  subject  to  the  disease.  This  great  suscep- 
tibility of  negroes  to  the  invasion  of  disease,  when  absent 
from  their  native  land,  wo  have  had  occasion  to  notice  in  the 
article  Phthisis;  and  that  time  seems  to  have  had  little 
effect  in  weakening  this  susceptibility,  appears  from  a com- 
parison of  tho  mortality  among  them  in  tlie  present  epide- 
mic with  that  which  took  place  during  a similar  epidemic 
in  this  island  in  the  year  1775.  At  this  date,  more  than  2000 
out  of  4300  slaves  belonging  to  government  were  cut  off  by 
it,  and  of  those  belonging  to  the  planters  nearly  as  many. 

Caueet  of  Cholera. — That  the  whole  series  of  phenomena 
results  from  the  action  of  a morbific  poison  on  the  bodv, 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  that  this  morbiGc  matter  is  indi- 
genous to  some  countries,  and  apparently  lias  its  origin  in 
certain  peculiar  conditions  of  the  soil,  is  supposed  to  be  true 
from  tbe  effects  which  we  find  to  be  produced  upon  annual 
bodies  living  in  these  districts.  But  why  the  miasm  arising 
from  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  should  produce  plague;  that 
of  the  Ganges,  cholera;  that  of  the  parts  situated  in  the 
tropics,  yellow  fever;  or  our  own  marshes,  simple  inter- 
mittent— we  are  entirely  ignorant;  nor  can  we,  in  the  pre- 
sent slate  of  our  knowledge,  at  ull  account  fur  the  epidemic 
spread  of  some  of  these  endemic  diseases.  Tiie  doctrine  of 
contagion  has  been  bad  recourse  to  in  cholera,  as  in  many 
other  diseases,  in  order  to  explain  its  diffusion,  and  it  has 
been  asserted  by  tbe  advocates  of  tbe  exclusive  operation  of 
this  principle,  that  the  disease  has  always  been  found  to 
move  in  the  lino  of  human  intercourse;  and  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, observes  Dr.  Brown,  that  while  so  migratory  an 
animal  as  man  inhabits  the  earth,  it  cannot  well  do  other- 
wise. But  if  it  is  meant  to  be  asserted  that  its  diffusion  has 
been  in  proportion  to  the  intercourse  between  infected  and 
healthy  districts,  the  assertion  is  by  no  means  supported  by 
facts.  Its  appearance  at  Madras,  for  instance,  whither,  ac- 
cording to  thisdoclrine,  it  ought  to  have  been  conveyed  almost 
three  months  earlier  by  trading  vessels  from  the  infected 
districts,  was  simultaneous  with  its  appearance  in  parallel  ; 
latitudes  in  tho  interior.  It  did  not  reach  Ceylon,  to  which,  : 
on  the  contagious  principle,  it  ought  to  have  been  conveyed 
much  earlier  by  shipping  from  the  infected  points  of  the 
coast,  until  it  had  previously  gained  the  nearest  point  to  it  i 
on  the  continent,  and  had  been  lung  prevalent  on  both  coasts 
of  the  peninsula.  In  its  importation  into  this  country  like- 
wise, supposing  it  to  be  imported,  so  far  from  following  the 
great  routes  of  human  intercourse,  it  chose  one  of  the  least 
frequonted  paths.  Thu  principal  evidence  on  this  point, 
which  was  collected  during  the  last  epidemic  cholera,  goes 
to  negative  its  contagious  character ; and  the  advocates  of 
the  contrary  opinion  arc  at  present  by  far  the  more  numerous 


party.  Of  fifteen  medical  reporters  in  India  who  had  ob 
served  the  disease,  two  only  thought  it  contagious,  eight  were 
of  a contrary  opinion,  and  five  were  doubtful.  The  medical 
officers  at  Gibraltar  seem  to  have  been  almost  unanimous 
in  their  opinion  that  the  disease  was  not  contagious.  In  the 
same  ward  with  the  cholera  patients  in  the  civil  hospital 
were  several  persons  labouring  under  other  diseases,  who, 
although  in  constant  communication  with  and  frequently  in 
attendance  on  those  suffering  under  the  epidemic,  were  in 
no  instance  affected  by  it.  In  tbe  military  hospital  too  it 
was  observed  that  the  orderlies  employed  in  attendance  on 
tlie  sick  were  not  attacked  in  a greater  proportion  than 
others  who  were  not  so  employed ; and  of  thirty  medical  offi- 
cers in  constant  attendance  on  the  sick  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  epidemic,  all  of  whom,  from  the  nature  of  their  duties, 
were  subject  to  great  fatigue  and  anxiety,  only  one  or  two 
exhibited  any  symptoms  of  tbe  disease,  and  their  cases  were 
comparatively  slight.  Nevertheless  it  is  probable  that  under 
some  circumstances  cholera  may  be  contagious,  and  this, 
opinion  derives  support  from  tbe  great  mortality  which  was 
always  observed  under  the  operation  of  the  quarantine  laws, 
on  the  inutility  of  which,  in  this  disease  at  least,  all  medical 
men  are  agreed.  The  predisposing  causes  of  cholera  may  be 
gathered  from  its  history.  The  poor,  the  old,  the  infirm,  and 
tno  dissipated  were  the  principal  sufferers.  In  the  north  of 
Germany,  Tuesday  was  always  the  day  of  the  greatest  mor- 
tality, owing,  it  was  supposed,  to  the  excesses  committed  on 
the  two  or  three  preceding  days.  Hence  every  circum- 
stance which  tends  to  debilitate  tho  system  generally,  whe- 
ther occasioned  by  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  by  residence  in 
an  unhealthy  locality,  by  unwholesome  or  insufficient 
food,  by  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  or  by  debauchery, 
acts  as  a predisposing  cause  in  the  production  of  cholera. 

Treatment  erf  Cholera. — Premising,  in  a prophylactic 
point  of  view,  the  superiority  of  avoiding  all  the  predisposing 
causes  of  cholera  to  the  absurd  practice  of  swallowing  spe- 
cifics against  the  disease,  our  treatment  must  be  regulated 
according  to  tbe  state  in  which  wo  Gnd  the  patient.  If  the 
premonitory  symptoms  only  are  present,  the  stomach  should 
be  unloaded  by  an  emetic,  and  a table-spoonful  of  good  mus- 
tard constitutes  a very  efficient  one.  The  diarrhoea  may  be 
treated  by  a full  dose  of  calomel  and  opium,  combined  with 
some  aromatic,  and  a blister  should  be  applied  to  the  abdo- 
men. Bleeding  also  has  been  recommended  at  this  period 
of  the  disorder.  If  the  patient  is  already  in  a state  of  col- 
lapse, the  various  modes  of  treatment  which  have  been 
adopted  prove  how  little  is  to  be  effected  when  the  disease 
has  advanced  to  this  stage.  Major  Tulloch  informs  us  that 
the  principal  remedy  of  the  American  aborigines  consisted 
in  merely  swallowing  large  quantities  of  charcoal  mixed  with 
lard;  yet  very  nearly  the  sunie  proportion  recovered  as  among 
the  white  inhabitants  of  the  towns  who  had  the  advantage 
of  the  best  medical  science.  In  this  country,  blood-let  ting, 
cold  affusion,  hot-baths,  emetics,  purges,  astringents,  seda- 
tives, and  stimulants  of  the  most  powerful  kind,  have  been 
successively  tried  with  very  doubtful  advantage.  The  plan 
however  which  has  excited  most  attention  is  that  by  salines. 
Medical  men,  guided  by  chemical  analysis,  conceived  the 
project  of  supplying  by  artificial  means  the  serum  which 
was  found  wauling  ill  the  blood.  With  this  view  lavements 
and  potions  of  an  ulkaline  solution,  resembling  serum  in 
composition,  were  administered;  but  not  being  able  by  this 
means  to  arrest  tho  vomiting,  it  was  recommended  ami 
put  into  practice  by  Dr.  Latta  of  Leith  to  inject  the  same 
fluid  into  the  veins.  This  was  first  done  by  means  of  one 
of  Reid's  syringes,  tbe  temperature  of  the  solution  being 
kept  at  from  1U8J  to  110°  Fahr.  Of  74  bad  cases  treated  m 
this  method,  22  recovered,  and  in  one  cuso  only  did  any 
unfavourable  symptoms  occur,  and  this  was  from  phlebitis 
or  inflammation  of  the  veins.  As  much  as  33  lbs.  of  this 
alkaline  solution  have  been  injected  in  the  space  of  52 
hours,  and  with  a successful  result.  Some  practitioners 
have  even  exceeded  in  amount  this  quantity.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  saline  injection  employed  by  'Dr.  Latta  con- 
sisted of  two  drachms  of  common  salt  and  two  scruples  of 
carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  sixty  ounces  of  water;  but 
this  formula  has  been  slightly  varied  in  different  cases. 
The  immediate  effects  observed  on  injecting  this  fluid  into 
the  veins  are,  on  increase  of  the  temperature  and  perspira- 
tion, a reappearance  of  the  pulse,  if  before  imperceptible, 
or  it  becomes  fuller,  stronger,  and  slower,  when  it  was  before 
small,  frequent,  and  feeble.  The  collapsed  appearance  of 
the  countenance  gradually  vanishes ; it  becomes  fuller  and 
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more  natural ; the  eyes  brighten,  the  thirst  diminishes,  and 
the  patient  expresses  himself  in  terms  of  gratiludu  or  satis- 
faction at  the  wonderful  change  wrought  in  his  feelings. 
But  this  change  is  evanescent ; the  purging  continues,  and 
the  patient  is  shortly  reduced  to  the  same  hopeless  9tale  in 
which  he  was  previous  to  the  adoption  of  this  treatment. 
By  recommencing  the  injections,  the  same  beneficial  results 
are  obtained,  and,  provided  this  treatment  prove  successful, 
the  patient  docs  not  again  relapse  into  his  former  condition, 
but  tho  diarrhoea  aud  vomiting  diminish,  and  reaction 
commences.  With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  febrile 
stage  of  cholera  little  need  be  said.  The  same  recognised 
principles  that  are  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  pyrexia  in 
general  must  bo  our  guides  in  treating  this  fever ; and  the 
physician  should  never  neglect  to  impress  upon  liis  patient 
the  probability  of  a relapse,  if  he  should  indulgo  too  soon  in 
any  dietetic  or  other  irregularities. 

PETAL  is  one  of  the  inner  divisions  of  the  organs  cloth- 
ing a (lower,  and  called  floral  envelopes.  These  are  usually 
double,  the  outer  being  a calyx  composed  of  sepals,  and  the 
Inner  a corolla  composed  of  petals.  Both  these  parts  arc 
leaves  incompletely  organised.  The  petal,  being  fugitive, 
and  of  very  temporary  utility,  is  generally  the  more  delicate, 
containing  no  woody  tissue  to  protect  the  spiral  vessels. 
It  is  sometimes  of  extraordinary  size,  but  is  as  frequently  a 
very  minute  body.  [Corolla;  Morphology;  Flower.] 

PETALISM.  [Ostracism] 

PErALLTr„  a mineral  which  occurs  massive.  Structure  ' 
perfectly  lamellar  in  one  direction.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  j 
lateral  planes,  and  both  diagonals  of  a rhombic  prism. 
Fracture  uneven.  Hardness  6 5.  Brittle.  Colour  greyish, 
greenish,  or  reddish-while.  Streak  white.  Lustre  vitreous, 
inclining  to  resinous.  Translucent.  Specific  gravity  2*42  to 
2*45.  When  healed  in  acids,  it  undergoes  partial  decompo- 
sition ; emits  a blue  phosphorescent  light  when  gently 
heated.  When  by  itself,  it  melts  with  difficulty,  and  only 
on  the  edges ; but  with  borax,  it  fuses  inlo  a colourless 
glass. 

It  occurs  at  Uton  in  Sweden,  and  in  North  America.  It 
consists,  according  to  Gmelin.  of— Silica,  7417;  Alumina, 

1 7'4I  ; Lithia,  5*16;  Lime,  0 32;  Water,  217. 

PETARD.  [Artillery.] 

PETAURUS.  [Marsupialia,  vol.  xiv.,  pp.  460,  461.] 

PET  A*  VI  US,  DIONYSIUS  PETAU,  born  at  Orleans, 
in  1583,  studied  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  entered  tho  order 
of  the  Jesuits.  He  lectured  on  rhetoric  in  the  colleges  of 
Rheiras,  La  Fl&chc.  and  lastly  at  Paris,  in  which  he  was 
made  professor  of  theology  in  1621.  Ho  applied  himself 
assiduously  to  classical  and  historical  studies,  and  became 
a distinguished  scholar  and  critic.  In  1627  he  published 
his  great  work  on  chronology,  * Do  DoctrinS  Temporum, ’ 

2 vols.  folio,  which  was  republished  with  considerable  addi- 
tions by  himself,  as  well  as  by  Hardouin  and  others,  in 

3 vols.  folio,  Antwerp,  1703.  The  'DoctrinS  Temporum  ’ 
consists  of  13  books.  In  the  first  8 books,  Pelau  discusses 
the  principles  of  tho  science  of  chronology,  anticut  and 
modern;  in  books  9 to  12,  he  examines  the  application  of 
chronology  to  history,  the  various  eeras,  &c. ; and  in  the 
last  or  13th  book  he  gives  chronological  tables  of  the 
principal  events  from  the  creation  to  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
After  the  publication  of  the  work,  Philip  IV.  invited  Pctuu 
to  Madrid  to  fill  the  chair  of  history,  but  Pctau  declined 
the  offer,  as  well  as  an  invitation  to  go  to  Rome  by  Pone 
Urban  VIII.,  preferring  the  tranquillity  of  his  cell  in  tue 
Jesuits'  college  of  Clermont  at  Paris,  where  ho  died  in 
1652.  Just  before  his  death  ho  published  ‘ Rationarium 
Temporum,’  2 vols.  8vo.a  1652,  which  is  a kind  of  abridge- 
ment of  his  great  work,  and  forms  a useful  manual  of  uni- 
versal chronology.  It  has  gone  through  many  editions,  and 
has  been  translated  into  French:  ' Abr£g6  Chronologique 
do  niistoiro  utiiverselle,  sacree  ct  profane,'  5 vols.  12mo., 
Paris,  1715.  Perizonius  published  an  edition  of  the  ‘Ra- 
tionarium Temporum,’  with  a continuation  down  to  1715. 
At  the  end  of  tho  work  arc  lists  of  the  Roman  consuls,  tho 
popes,  tho  emperors  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires, 
of  the  various  dynasties  of  modern  Europe,  as  well  as  of  the 
councils,and  of  the  various  heresies  and  schisms.  Petau  wrote 
also  'De  Theologicis  Dogmatibus,’  3 vols.  fob,  Antwerp,  1700. 
He  edited  the  Breviarium  of  Nicephorus,  in  Greek  ana  Latin, 
with  notes,  Paris,  IA48 ; the  works  of  Synosius,  bishop  of 
PtolemoYs  in  Cyrenaica;  and  those  of  St.  Epiphanius, 
with  a Latin  translation,  2 vols.  folio,  Paris,  1622.  He  also 
wrote  a dissertation  upon  Pliotinus,  • De  Photino  Herelico.’ 


PETE'CHIAJ  are  small  spots  of  a dark  red  colour  pro- 
duced by  the  effusion  of  drops  of  blood  in  the  skin  just 
beneath  the  cuticle.  At  first  sight  they  look  very  like  lien- 
bites,  but  they  do  not  disappear  when  they  are  pressed  with 
the  finger.  They  usually  indicate  an  altered  state  of  tho 
blood,  and  are  often  symptoms  of  very  serious  diseases,  as 
in  typhus  fever  (some  varieties  of  which  have  hence  been 
called  petechial  fever),  scurvy,  purpura,  &c.  They  com- 
monly appear  also  in  very  severe  cases  of  small-pox,  measles, 
and  scarlet  fever,  and  are  amongst  the  worst  symptoms  by 
which  those  diseases  ore  marked. 

PETER,  ST.,  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  was  bom  at 
Belhsaida,  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  of  Gennesarelh. 
His  name  at  first  was  Simon,  which  was  changed  by  our 
| Lord  into  Cephas,  a Syriac  word  signifying  a stone  or  rock  ; 
in  Greek,  pe/ra,  whence  Peter.  In  conjunction  with  An- 
drew his  brother,  he  followed  the  occupation  of  a fisherman. 
Both  were  hearers  of  John  tho  Baptist,  by  whom  they  were 
taught  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Messiah.  While  piling 
their  business  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  the  Saviour  called  them 
to  he  his  disciples:—'  Follow  me,  and  I will  make  you 
fishers  of  men*,  immediately  they  quitted  their  boats  and 
nets,  and  became  his  intimate  friends  and  constant  asso- 
ciates, Peter  was  one  of  the  three,  James  and  John  being 
the  others,  who  were  favoured  by  our  Lord  with  peculiar 
marks  of  his  confidence. 

Peter  was  a man  of  an  open  and  generous  nature,  strong 
in  his  attachments,  ardent,  and  precipitate.  He  was  prompt 
on  every  occasion  to  exhibit  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  his  master, 
of  which  we  have  a memorable  instance  in  his  conduct  to- 
wards the  high-priesl’s  servant,  whose  ear  he  cut  off  when 
the  Jewish  officers  were  about  to  apprehend  our  Lord.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  ardour  of  his  character  and  his  solemn 
declaration  to  the  contrary,  he  denied  Christ  when  he  was 
in  circumstances  of  danger.  After  the  denial,  ‘ Jesus  turned 
and  looked  upon  Peter.'  That  look  entered  his  heart ; and 
stung  with  deep  compunction,  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly. 

On  the  day  of  Pentecost  which  succeeded  the  ascension 
of  our  Lord,  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  the  Apostles, 
and  produced  the  most  astonishing  and  extraordinary  results. 
The  gift  of  tongues  came  upon  them;  and  they  were  en- 
abler! to  address  the  inhabitants  of  different  nations,  each 
in  bis  own  language.  On  this  occasion  the  character  of  St. 
Peter  sustained  a singular  change  ; and  ho  preached  with 
so  much  effect,  that  threo  thousand  were  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith.  He  now  took  a prominent  position  among 
the  Apostles.  When  a miracle  is  performed,  it  is  Peter 
who  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity,  and  preaches  to  the 
people.  When  brought  before  the  council  for  declaring 
the  resurrection  of  their  Master,  it  is  Peter  who  speaks  in 
reply  to  the  charges  against  them.  In  the  case  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  it  is  Peter  who  detects  and  punishes  the  fraud. 

Being  at  Joppa  in  the  course  of  his  apostolic  labours, 
he  converted  Cornelius,  a Roman  centurion,  the  first  Gentile 
who  was  admitted  into  tho  Church  without  circumcision. 
This  event  was  considered  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
benefits  of  the  Gospel  were  intended,  not  for  the  Jews  only, 
but  for  mankind  universally.  Shortly  after,  the  zeal  and 
success  with  which  he  propagated  the  new  religion  induced 
Herod  Agrippa  to  cast  him  into  prison,  from  which  ho  was 
miraculously  delivered  by  an  angel.  Tho  last  important 
transaction  in  which  we  find  him  engaged  was  in  the  apos- 
tolic council  held  at  Jerusalem,  a.d.  49,  when  it  was  decided 
that  Christianity  required  of  its  converts  neither  circum- 
cision nor  the  observance  of  any  other  rite  of  the  Jewish 
institute.  It  is  supposed  that  he  afterwards  preached  to 
the  Hebrew  Christians  dispersed  through  Pontus,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Bithynia;  and  that  he  visited 
Rome,  a.d.  63,  where  he  soon  after  suffered  martyrdom. 

St.  Peter  was  the  author  of  two  Epistles,  both  of  which 
make  part  of  our  canonical  Scriptures.  The  first,  whose 
genuineness  and  authenticity  have  never  been  questioned, 
is  addressed  1 to  the  strangers  scattered  throughout  Pontus, 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia.'  There  is  much 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  learned  with  respoct  to  the 
persons  here  denominated  strangers.  Somo  suppose  they 
were  Jewish  Christians;  others,  that  they  were  in  the  first 
instance  proselytes  to  J udaism,  and  then  converts  to  Christ- 
ianity ; others  again,  that  they  were  Christians  in  general. 
There  are  two  considerations  which  induce  us  to  hold  that 
the  first  is  the  more  probable  opinion.  The  word  strangers 
tnapnritnpo*)  properly  signifies  persons  from  another  coun- 
try ; and  therefore  it  is  very  suitably  applied  to  those  Jewish 
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believers  who,  m consequence  of  persecution  in  Judea, 
were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  distant  provinces:  and 
again,  since  the  ministry  of  the  circumcision  was  committed 
to  8L  Peter  it  is  more  likely  that  he  should  address  him- 
self to  his  own  converts  than  to  Gentiles. 

Another  controversy  has  been  agitated  with  respect  to 
the  place  where  the  Epistle  was  written.  In  the  concluding 
verses,  it  is  implied  that  the  Apostle  was  then  at  Babylon  ; 
but  whether  the  word  is  used  in  a real  sense  to  designate 
the  city  of  that  name,  or  mystically  to  signify  Jerusalem  or 
Home,  is  the  matter  in  debate.  In  all  probability  the  term 
is  employed  for  Home ; for  the  Jews  were  fond  of  using  figu- 
rative appellations,  especially  in  their  national  distresses. 
Edom  was  frequently  a name  for  their  heathen  oppressors; 
and  as  Babylon  was  the  cause  of  their  first  dispersion  and 
captivity,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Rome,  the  instrument  of : 
their  second,  and  which  so  closely  resembled  Babylon  in 
her ' abominations,  idolatries,  and  persecutions  of  the  saints/ 
should  be  denominated  by  the  same  title. 

As  St,  Peter  arrived  in  Rome,  a.d.  63,  and  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom about  65,  tho  Epistle  may  be  dated  in  64.  It  was 
written  in  a period  of  general  calamity  to  the  Church ; and 
the  design  of  the  Apostle  is  to  console  and  strengthen  his 
converts  in  their  trials,  and  teach  them  how  to  bear  per- 
secution. He  exhorts  them  to  honour  and  obey  the  civil 
authorities;  and.  above  all  things,  to  lead  a holy  and  blame- 
less life,  that  they  might  stop  the  mouths  of  their  enemies 
and  calumniators,  and  by  their  example  gain  over  others 
to  the  side  of  Christianity. 

The  best  critics  speak  highly  of  the  excellence  of  this 
Epistle.  One  says  it  is  sparing  of  words,  but  full  of  sense  ; 
another  calls  it  majestic;  and  a third  declares  it  one  of  the 
finest  books  in  the  New  Testament,  composed  in  a strain 
which  demonstrates  its  divine  authority.  Tho  writer  dis- 
plays a profound  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and  a deep  con- 
viction of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  its  doctrines.  Careless 
about  the  disposition  of  his  words  and  the  rounding  of  his 
periods,  his  heart  is  absorbed  and  his  thoughts  swell  with 
the  importance  and  grandeur  of  his  subject.  His  style  is 
vehement  and  fervid,  and  he  speaks  with  the  authority  of 
the  first  roan  in  the  Apostolic  college. 

His  second  Epistle  was  written  soon  after  the  first.  Its 
object  is  to  confirm  the  instructions  which  he  had  formerly 
delivered,  to  establish  his  converts  in  the  religion  that  they 
had  embraced,  to  caution  them  against  false  teachers,  to 
warn  them  against  profane  scoffers,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
the  future  judgment  of  the  world. 

(Horne’s  Introduction  : Macknight ; Benson  ; Michaelis.) 

PETER.  ST..  MARTYR.  [Office,  Holy.] 

PETER  OF  BLOIS.  better  known  by  his  Latinised 
name  Petrus  Blesensis  (Blois  being  his  birth-place),  a writer 
of  the  twelfth  century,  who  spent  much  of  his  life  in  Eng- 
land, being  invited  thither  by  King  Henry  II.,  who  gave 
him  the  archdeaconry  of  Bath.  There  is  a large  volume  of 
the  writings  of  this  Peter,  consisting  very  much  of  letters, 
from  w hich  a far  better  account  of  his  life  might  be  collected 
than  any  which  has  yet  been  prepared.  He  was  in  great 
favour  with  Richard,  who  succecued  Bccket  in  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury,  and  was  lus  chancellor.  He  had 
8lso  in  England  the  archdeaconry  of  London,  having  re- 
signed his  archdeaconry  of  Bath.  Peter  was  a scholar  of 
John  of  Salisbury ; and  before  he  came  to  England  he  had 
studied  at  Paris  and  Bologna,  and  had  been  secretary  to 
William  II.,  king  of  Sieilv.  He  died  in  England  in  1200. 
The  edition  of  his  works  by  Pierre  do  Goussainville,  folio, 
1667,  is  accounted  the  best.  His  works  belong  to  the 
series  known  as  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

Peter  visited  Bologna  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  Roman  law,  and  his  letters  contain  numerous  I 
indications  of  his  acquaintance  with  this  subject.  A work 
of  his  on  canon  law  and  process  has  laieU  been  discovered, 
of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  Zeitschrifl  fur  Ge»- 
chichtlirhe  Rechtncittenschafl,  vol.  vii.,  p.  2U7.  (Savigny, 
Gigchichte  deg  Romuchsn  Recht*  im  Mitt  flatter.) 

PETER  OF  SICILY.  [Sicilies,  the  Two,  Kingdom 
07J 

PETER  THE  CRUEL.  DON  PEDRO  I.,  son  of 
Alonso  XI,  after  Ins  father’s  death  succeeded  to  the  united 
crown  of  Castile  and  Leon,  a.d.  1350,  being  then  only  six- 
teen years  of  age.  H is  first  step  was  to  pul  to  dcuth  Leonora 
de  Guzman,  the  mistress  of  his  father,  who  had  several 
children  by  her.  His  next  proceeding  was  to  command  the 
city  of  Burgoa  to  pay  a certain  tux  without  the  sanction 


of  the  Cortes,  bht  the  people  resisted  and  killed  the  col- 
lector. Upon  this  Pedro  went  to  Burgos,  accompanied  by 
Don  Juan  de  Albuquerque,  his  unprincipled  councillor,  and 
having  summoned  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  the  ndelantndo  of 
Castile,  into  his  presence,  ordered  him  to  be  instantly  put  to 
death  by  his  ballasteros,  or  men-at-arms.  In  1352,  lie  as- 
sembler! the  Cortes  at  Valladolid,  and  endeavoured,  but 
without  success,  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  the  Behetrias, 
which  was  tho  name  given  to  the  political  condition  of  cer- 
tain towns  that  had  placed  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  some  powerful  noble,  and  were  in  great  measure  inde- 
pendent of  the  crown.  He  next  proceeded  to  Ciudad  Rod  r igo, 
where  he  had  a conference  with  his  maternal  uncle,  Alonso 
or  Affonso  IV,  king  of  Portugal,  who  gave  him  the  best 
advice  as  to  the  necessity  of  moderation,  and  above  all  as  to 
adopting  conciliatory  measures  towards  his  half-brothers,  the 
sons  of  Donna  Leonora,  who  possessed  great  influence  in  the 
country.  Pedro  listened  to  the  advice,  and  be  even  invited 
the  eldest  of  his  natural  brothers,  Don  Enrique,  called  En- 
rique of  Transtamare.  to  his  court,  where  another  brother, 
Don  Tello,  already  was.  But  his  brothers  did  not  trust  him, 
and  they  soon  left  Pedro,  rebelled,  were  defeated,  and  emi- 
grated into  Aragon.  In  1253.  by  the  advice  of  his  ministers, 
Pedro  solicited  and  obtained  the  hand  of  Blanche  of  Bour- 
bon, a princess  of  the  royal  house  of  France.  Pedro,  who 
had  a mistress,  Maria  de  Padilla,  behaved  with  coldness  to 
his  bride,  and  soon  confined  her  in  the  fortress  of  Arevalo. 
He  next  conceived  a passion  for  Donna  Juana  de  Castro,  a 
young  lady  of  a noble  family,  and  in  order  to  marry  her,  he 
pretended,  upon  some  grounds  unknown  to  us,  that  his  mar- 
riage with  Blanche  was  null,  and  he  found  some  prelates,  the 
bishops  of  Salamanca  and  Avila,  who  took  his  part.  In  1354, 
he  publicly  married  Juana  at  Salamanca,  but  ne  soon  aban- 
doned her  also,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  deceived  her  as 
well  as  the  prelates.  Not  long  after  Juana  was  brought  to 
bed  of  a son.  Her  brother,  Fernando  Peres  de  Castro,  a 
powerful  lord  of  Galicia,  incensed  at  his  sister’s  treatment, 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  joined  the  king’s  brothers 
and  other  discontented  nobles.  Queen  Blanche  being  rescued 
from  her  guards,  the  citizens  of  Toledo  declared  themselves 
her  champions  and  defenders.  Tho  league  thus  formed  be- 
came too  powerful  for  Pedro,  and  on  the  interference  of  the 
pope’s  legate,  the  king  promised  to  discard  Maria  do  Padilla 
and  to  live  with  Blanche.  On  this  condition  tho  papal  legato 
abstained  from  excommunicating  him,  but  Pedro  shortly 
after,  having  ohlaincd  supplies  from  the  Cortes  at  Burgos, 
resumed  the  war,  confined  Blanche  to  the  fortress  of 
Siguenza,  surprised  the  towns  of  Toledo  and  Toro,  and  put 
to  death  many  of  the  lenders  of  the  league ; the  rest  escaped 
into  Aragon.  In  1358,  Pedro  having  got  into  his  possession 
his  natural  brother  Fadrique,  grand-master  of  the  order  of 
St.  Iago,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  bv  his  guards 
in  his  own  presence.  Fadrique’s  brothers  ^Enrique  and 
Tello  kept  up  a desultory  warfare  against  Pedro  on  the 
borders  of  Aragon  and  Castile. 

Pedro  now  entered  into  an  agreement  with  his  cousin 
and  namesake,  King  Pedro  of  Portugal,  for  the  mutual  sur- 
render of  their  respective  subjects.  Pedro  of  Portugal  was 
nearly  os  cruel,  though  not  quite  so  unprincipled  as  his 
cousin  of  Castile,  and  he  was  tnen  busy  in  discovering  and 
putting  to  death  all  those  who  had  been  any  Way  concerned 
in  the  murder  of  his  mistress  Inez  de  Castru.  [Alonso  IV. 
of  Portugal.]  In  1360  the  exchange  of  blood  was  made. 
Tho  Castilian  gave  up  the  Portuguese  emigrants,  who  were 
put  to  death,  and  he  obtained  tho  persons  of  several  of  his 
revolted  subject*  who  had  fled  to  Portugal,  and  whom  ho 
speedily  despatched,  except  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  the 
protector  of  Blanche,  who  wa*  only  banished.  In  1361 
that  unhappy  lady  was  put  to  death,  it  is  said  by  poi«on,  at 
Xeres,  by  order  of  her  husband.  Soon  ufter,  Maria  do 
Padilla  died  a natural  death,  and  Pedro,  having  assembled 
the  Cortes  at  Seville,  declared  that  she  had  been  his  la  ful 
wife,  and  produced  witnesses  who  swore  to  the  nu}  rials 
as  having  taken  place  before  his  marriage  with  Blanche. 
The  Cortes  acknowledged  the  issue  of  Maria  de  Padillu  to 
be  legitimate. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Pedro  committed  another 
atrocious  murder,  on  the  person  of  Abu  Said,  the  Moorish 
king  of  Grana/t*  who  had  come  to  him  at  Seville  with  a 
safe  conduct,  . the  purpose  of  doing  homage  for  his  king- 
dom as  a fief  of  CBslile.  The  Moor  came  w ith  numerous 
attendants  and  servants  in  splendid  attire,  and  brought 
much  valuable  property  with  him.  He  was  invited  by 
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Pedro  to  an  entertainment,  in  the  midst  of  which  a number 
of  armed  men  entered  the  hall,  seised  the  Moors,  rifled 
their  persons,  and  dragged  them  to  prison.  The  following 
day  Abu  Said,  mounted  on  an  ass,  and  thirty-seven  of 
hi»  companions,  were  paraded  through  the  streets  of  Se- 
ville, preceded  by  a herald,  who  cried,  that  they  were  con- 
demned to  death  by  King  Don  Pedro  for  dethroning  their 
lawful  sovereign  Mohammed  Ben  Yiisef.  Being  con- 
ducted to  a field  behind  the  Alcazar.  Abu  Said  was  stabbed 
to  the  heart  by  Pedro  himself,  whilst  his  companions  were 
despatched  by  the  Castilian  guards,  a.d.  1362.  Abu  Said 
was  a usurper,  but  Pedro  was  not  his  judge.  He  had  come 
to  Seville  on  the  faith  of  a king's  promise,  and  on  a friendly 
errand,  and  his  murder  was  os  unprovoked  as  it  was  cow- 
ardly. [Moors,  p.  3*9.] 

Toe  king  of  A ragon.  joined  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  as 
well  as  by  Bertrand  Duguesclin  and  oilier  French  leaders 
and  soldiers  who  resented  the  cruel  treatment  of  Blanche, 
invaded  Castile  in  1366,  entered  Calahorra,  and  proclaimed 
Enrique,  Pedro's  natural  brother,  as  king.  Pedro,  who  was 
at  Burgos,  tied  to  Seville  without  fighting.  Enrique  was 
acknowledged  throughout  all  Castile,  and  the  people  of  Se- 
ville soon  after  revolted  against  Pedro,  who  tied  into  Por- 
tugal. From  Portugal  he  went  into  Galicia,  where  he  had 
some  partisans,  who  urged  him  to  try  the  fortune  of  arms ; 
but  Pedro,  having  already,  in  1363,  formed  an  alliance  with 
Edward  111.  of  England,  depeuded  chiefly  upon  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Black  Prince,  who  was  then  in  Gascony.  While 
passing  through  St.  lago  lie  committed  another  deed  of 
atrocity,  the  motive  of  which  is  not  clearly  ascertained. 
The  archbishop  of  St.  lago,  called  Don  Suero,  was  lord 
of  several  towns  and  fortresses,  and  he  was  one  of  those  who 
ltad  urged  Pedro  to  maku  a stand  against  his  enemies.  All 
at  once  Pedro  sent  for  him,  and  on  toe  archbishop  reaching 
tiie  gate  of  his  own  cathedral,  where  the  king  stood  as  if  to 
receive  him,  he  and  the  dean  were  suddenly  pierced  by  the 
spears  of  the  guards,  and  the  church  was  plundered.  The 
strongholds  of  the  archbishop  were  then  occupied  by  the 
king’s  troops,  after  which  Pedro  embarked  at  Coruna,  and 
sailed  for  Bayonne,  a.d.  1366. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  engaged  to  restore  Pedro  to 
bis  throno.  Pedro  on  his  part  promised  him  the  lordship 
of  Biscay,  with  a supply  of  money  for  himaolf  and  his  army. 
Besides  the  alliance  existing  between  his  father  and  Pedro, 
the  French  king,  Charles  V.,  being  the  ally  of  Enrique, 
the  English  prince  found  it  his  interest  to  put  his  weight 
in  the  other  side  of  the  scale.  In  the  spriug  of  1367  the 
Black  Prince,  together  with  Pedro,  put  themselves  in  mo- 
tion with  an  army  of  English.  Normans,  and  Gascons,  and 
passing  through  the  defile  of  Roncesvalles,  they  crossed 
Navarre,  with  the  consent  of  that  king,  and  entered  Castile. 
The  Black  Prince  was  joined  on  his  march  by  Sir  Hugh  de 
Calverlev  and  Sir  Robert  Knowles,  at  the  head  of  several 
thousand  men,  who  had  served  os  volunteers  in  the  army  of 
Enrique,  but  would  not  bear  arms  against  their  own  coun- 
trymen. The  array  thus  reinforced  amounted  to  about 
30,000  men.  The  army  of  Enrique  was  much  superior  ill 
numberi,  but  the  man  were  not  all  true  to  his  cause.  The 
two  armies  met  at  Najera,  a few  miles  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ebro,  on  the  3rd  of  April.  The  battle  begun  with 
the  war  cry  of  4 Guienue  and  St.  George’  on  one  side,  and 
Castile  and  St.  lago’  on  the  other.  Eurique  fought  bravely, 
but  his  brother  Don  Tello  Hod  from  the  field  at  the  head 
of  the  cavalry,  and  the  Castilian  infantry,  being  charged 
by  the  Black  Prince  in  person,  gave  way.  Enrique  escaped 
with  very  few  followers,  and  retired  into  Aragon.  Pedro,  whose 
ferocity  had  not  been  tamed  by  adversity,  wished  to  kill  the 
prisoners,  but  was  prevented  by  the  Black  Prince  as  long 
as  he  remained  in  Castile.  Pedro  proceeded  to  Burgos,  and 
all  Castile  acknowledged  him  again.  But  he  behaved 
faithlessly  to  his  ally  ; he  only  paid  part  of  the  money 
which  he  had  promised  for  the  troops,  and  as  for  the  lord- 
ihip  of  Biscay,  Pedro  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he 
could  not  give  it  without  the  consent  of  the  states  of  that 
province.  The  Black  Prince,  disgusted,  and  out  of  health, 
with  his  troops  half  starved,  returned  to  Guienne,  where  he 
arrived  in  July.  After  his  departure  Pedro  gave  vent  to 
his  cruelty,  and  put  to  death  many  persons  at  Toledo,  Cor- 
dova. and  Seville.  This  gave  rise  to  a second  insurrection, 
ami  Enrique  having  again  made  his  appearance,  many  of 
the  towns  of  Castile  declared  for  him.  Some  towns  how- 
ever, and  Toledo  among  the  rest,  held  out  for  Don  Pedro, 
and  a desultory  but  destructive  warfare,  as  all  Spanish  wars 


have  been,  was  carried  on  for  two  ys&rs.  The  circumstance 
of  Pedro  having  still  a strong  party  in  many  towns,  not- 
withstanding all  his  cruelty,  gives  weight  to  the  supposition 
that  while  Pedro  ruled  the  nobles  with  an  iron  sceptre,  he  was 
not  so  obnoxious  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  were  out  of  the 
reach  of  bu  capricious  ferocity.  Indeed  it  is  said  by  Roderie 
Santius,  that  he  was  the  scourge  of  live  proud  and  turbu- 
lent, that  he  cleared  the  roads  of  robbecs,  und  that  he  could 
be  pleasing  and  affable  when  he  liked. 

In  March,  1369,  Enrique,  being  joined  by  Duguesclin 
with  600  lances  from  Fiance,  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Men- 
tal, where  his  brother  then  was.  Pedro,  through  one  of 
his  knights,  made  gieat  offers  to  Duguesclin  if  be  would 
assist  him  to  escape.  Duguesclin  informed  Enrique  of  these 
offers,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  entice  Pedro  to  his 
teut.  On  the  evening  of  tho  23rd  of  March,  Pedro  came 
to  Duguesclin’s  tent,  when  Enrique,  who  lay  in  wait,  fell 
upon  him  with  Im  dagger.  They  grappled  together  and 
fell  to  the  grouud,  but  Enrique  soon  despatched  his  brother. 
A Catalonian,  quoted  by  Zurita,  says  that  Enrique’s  attend- 
ants assisted  him  in  overpowering  Pedro.  Bad  as  tho  latter 
was,  there  is  no  excuse  for  tho  treachery  and  foul  manner 
in  which  be  was  killed.  Eurique  U.  was  then  proclaimed 
throughout  Castile, 

(Dunham,  History  qf  Spain  and  Portugal , and  authori- 
ties therein  quoted;  Froissart,  Chronique.) 

PETER  THE  FIRST,  called  the  ’GREAT,’  Czar  of 
Russia,  was  born  at  Moscow,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1672. 
His  father,  Alexis  Michaelovitz,  was  twice  married:  by  his 
first  wife  lie  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters;  and  one  son 
(tbo  subject  of  this  notice)  and  one  daughter  (Natalia 
Alexnwna)  by  his  second  wife.  The  Czar  Alexis  was  a 
man  of  a liberal  mind  ; he  commenced  the  work  of  itnpiove- 
menl  among  his  barbarous  aubjecls,  established  manufac- 
tures, reduced  tho  laws  into  a code,  resisted  the  usurpations 
of  the  clergy,  and  invited  foreign  officers  to  discipline  his 
armies.  He  died  in  1677,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son  Theodore,  a youth  of  delicate  constitution,  who  died  in 
1682,  leaving  no  issue.  Tho  next  brother,  Ivan,  was  subject 
to  epileptic  fits,  and  of  so  weak  intellect  that  Theodore 
named  rater  as  his  successor.  The  princess  Sophia,  an  am- 
bitious woman,  who  had  intended  to  reign  herself,  through  the 
medium  of  her  incompetent  brother,  being  enraged  at  this 
appointment,  engaged  the  strelitzes  on  her  side,  and  fomented 
an  insurrection,  which  was  only  appeased  by  Ivan  being 
proclaimed  joint  sovereign  with  Peter,  and  Sophia  as  re- 
gent. Peter  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  on  this  occasion, 
for,  having  lied  with  his  mother  to  theTroitski  convent  near 
Moscow,  at  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection,  he  was 
pursued  by  some  of  the  strelitzes,  who  found  him  before  tho 
altar,  and  were  only  deterred  from  striking  a fatal  blow  by 
feelings  of  reverence  or  superstition.  When  Peter  was 
seventeen,  bis  party  brought  about  a marriage  betw'een  him 
and  the  daughter  of  the  boyar  Feodor  Abrahamavitz,  during 
the  absence  of  Prince  Galitzin,  who  had  been  associated  by 
the  Princess  Sophia  with  her  in  the  government.  On  the 
pregnancy  of  the  Czarina  being  declared,  Galitzin,  whose 
plans  were  entirely  doranged  by  this  event,  raised  an  insur- 
rection, which  however  was  soon  suppressed,  and  Galitzin 
was  banished  to  Archangel,  and  forfeited  lus  estates.  Tho 
Princess  Sophia  was  confined  to  a convent  for  the  rest  of 
her  life,  which  terminated  in  1704. 

From  this  time  (16S9)  Peter  reigned  supreme ; hii  brother 
Ivan  never  interfered,  and  died  in  1696.  Peter  was  now  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  lus  age.  He  was  tall,  stout,  and  well 
made  ; his  features  were  regular,  hut  indicated,  when  grave, 
a great  degree  of  severity  ; at  other  times  he  was  lively  and 
sociable,  and  always  full  6f  energy  and  activity.  His  edu- 
cation bail  been  much  neglected,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
Princess  Sophia  had  encouraged  every  species  of  excess  by 
placing  about  him  corrupt  companions.  Although  there  is  no 
doubt  that  much  of  his  lime  was  passed  in  debauchery,  yet  it 
is  a strong  proof  that  a portion  of  it  must  have  been  devoted 
to  better  objects,  that  he  immediately  commenced  the  vast 
undertaking  of  reforming  the  whole  system  of  government 
and  the  manners  of  the  people,  in  which  lie  bud  to  encounter 
the  jealousies  of  ovary  class  of  his  subjects,  who  looked  upon 
these  changes  as  subversive  of  their  antient  constitution. 
Peter’s  indomitable  energy  however  overcame  all  obstacles. 
He  first  directed  his  attention  to  the  army,  in  which  de- 
partment his  plans  were  ably  seconded  by  Generals  I.e  Fort 
and  Patrick  Gordon,  who,  with  other  foreigners,  had  en- 
tered into  bis  service.  He  himself  entered  the  army  as 
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• private  soldier,  and  rose  through  all  the  intermediate  | 
ranks  before  he  obtained  a commission.  . Ho  caused  all 
the  youug  boyars  to  follow  this  example.  He  made  the  ; 
soldiers  lay  aside  their  long  coats,  shave  their  beards,  and 
dress  their  hair,  and  in  a very  short  time  he  hud  a corps 
of  5000  men  disciplined  and  trained  on  the  German  plan. 
The  sight  of  a small  vessel  built  by  some  Dutchmen  in 
his  father’s  lime,  on  the  river  which  runs  through  Mos- 
cow, made  a great  impression  on  him,  and  he  determined 
to  have  a navy.  11c  hired  Dutch  and  Venetian  ship- 
wrights, who  built  some  small  vessels  at  Pskov,  in  which 
he  used  to  cruise  on  the  Lake  Peipus,  until  that  becoming 
too  confined  a space  for  him,  he  went  to  Archangel,  where 
lie  passed  two  summers  cruising  on  board  English  and 
Dutch  ships,  and  learning  the  duties  of  a practical  sea- 
man . His  taste  for  everything  connected  with  ships  and 
navigation  soon  amounted  to  a passion.  He  resolved  to 
be  no  longer  dependent  on  foreigners  for  his  ships,  and 
accordingly  sent  a number  of  young  Russians  to  Venice, 
Leghorn,  and  Holland,  to  learn  the  art  of  ship-building. 
By  these  measures  his  expenditure  had  been  so  much  in- 
creased that  it  was  necessary  to  take  some  steps  towards 
augmenting  the  revenue,  which  he  did,  through  the  advice 
of  his  foreign  councillors,  by  raising  the  custom-house  du- 
ties from  5 to  1 0 per  rent.,  which  caused  an  increase  of  nearly 
L',000,000  rubles  in  the  first  year.  In  1696,  he  besieged 
and  took  AzufT.  During  the  rejoicings  which  followed  this 
first  victory  by  the  army  and  navy  of  nis  own  creation,  some 
of  the  discontented  boyars  and  strelities  conspired  to  put 
him  to  death,  but,  being  betrayed  by  certain  of  the  confede- 
rates, the  plot  was  ‘defeated  by  their  arrest  and  execution. 

Russia  was  not  at  this  period  represented  at  any  of  the 
courts  of  Europe,  but  Peter,  being  more  than  ever  convinced 
of  the  preeminence  of  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Europeover 
his  own  barbarous  subjects,  resolved  to  visit  these  countries 
himself,  and  for  this  purpose  he  despatched  an  extraordinary 
embassy  to  Holland,  accompanying  it  himself  incognito. 
Before  he  set  out  on  his  travels  in  1697,  he  took  the  precau- 
tion of  leaving  General  Gordon,  with  4000  of  his  guards,  in 
Moscow,  with  orders  to  remain  in  that  capital.  He  only 
took  with  him  twelve  attendants,  among  whom  were  his 
favourites,  Mcnzikoff  and  Galitzin,  and  his  dwarf,  a neces- 
sary appendage  to  all  great  men  in  Russia.  He  went 
straight  to  Saardam  in  Holland,  took  a small  lodging  with 
two  roomB  and  a garret,  and  ashed  adjoining.  He  purchased 
carpenters’  tools  and  the  dress  of  the  dockyard  artificers, 
and  there  he  and  his  companions  spent  almost  all  their  time 
in  working  as  common  shipwrights.  Peter  went  by  the 
name  of  Pieter  Timmerman ; he  rose  earlv,  boiled  his  own 
pot,  and  received  wages  for  his  labour.  He  was  described 
by  a native  of  Holland  as  being  ‘ very  tall  and  robust,  quick, 
and  nimble  of  foot,  rapid  in  all  his  actions,  his  face  plump  and 
round,  fierce  in  his  look,  having  brown  eyebrows  and  curling 
brown  hair, and  swinging  his  arms  in  walking.’  Hespent  much 
time  in  sailing  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  with  his  own  hands 
made  a bowsprit  for  his  yacht ; he  also  assisted  at  rope-making, 
sail-making,  and  smiths’  work.  A bar  of  iron  which  he  forged 
at  Olonetz  some  years  later,  with  his  own  mark  stamped 
upon  it,  is  preserved  in  the  Academy  of  Scienocs  at  St. 
Petersburg.  In  the  same  spirit  of  inquiry  and  eagerness  to 
learn,  he  visited  every  manufactory,  examining  into  all  the 
details  of  each.  He  attended  the  hospitals,  where  he  learned 
to  bleed  and  draw  teeth;  he  was  very  fond  of  practising  in 
a surgical  way.  From  Holland  he  proceeded  to  England, 
when  he  arrived  in  January,  1698.  As  his  chief  object  in 
coming  to  this  country  was  to  lusrn  the  theory  of  ship- 
building, and  tho  method  of  mailing  drafts,  and  laying 
them  off  in  tho  mould-lofU,  ho  did  not  disguise  his  annoy- 
ance at  the  crowds  which  assembled  to  see  him,  and  at  the 
festivities  given  in  his  honour. 

The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  was  appointed  by  King  Wil- 
liam to  attend  upon  the  Czar,  and  they  are  reported  to  have 
passed  their  nights  together  in  drinking  pepper  and  brandy. 
Peter  visited  the  dockyards  of  Deptford,  Woolwich,  and 
Chatham.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  at  Rotherhiihe,  where 
a ship  was  building  for  him.  After  his  day’s  work,  he  and 
his  companions  were  in  the  habit  of  retiring  to  a public- 
house  near  Tower-hill,  to  smoke  and  drink  beer  and  brandy. 
The  house  still  bears  the  sign  of  the  Czar  of  Russia.  lie 
went  to  Portsmouth,  to  witness  a grand  naval  review  and 
sham  fight.  In  April  he  quitted  England,  taking  with  him 
several  men  of  science,  engineers,  and  officers  for  his  array 
and  navy.  He  spent  a short  time  in  Holland,  and  then 
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proceeded  to  Vienna  to  mako  himself  acquainted  with  the 
dress,  discipline,  and  tactics  of  the  emperor  s army,  then  con- 
sidered the  best  in  Europe.  From  tbencc  he  was  preparing 
to  visit  Italy,  when  he  received  news  of  a rebellion  having 
broken  out  among  the  strelities,  fomented,  it  was  said,  by  the 
priests  and  the  Princess  Sophia.  His  prudence  in  leaving 
General  Gordon  in  Moscow  was  now  made  manifest  That 
officer  entirely  defeated  the  rebels,  many  of  w hom  lost  their 
lives  and  others  wore  thrown  into  prison  to  await  the  return 
of  the  Czar.  Peter  quitted  Vienna  immediately  on  ths 
receipt  of  this  intelligence,  and  arrived  at  Moscow,  after 
an  absence  of  seven teon  months. 

The  dark  side  of  Peter’s  character  now  showed  itself  in 
the  savage  nature  of  the  punishments  inflicted  on  the 
rebels ; in  palliation  of  whicn  it  can  only  be  said  that  this 
being  the  third  insurrection  during  his  reign,  a severe  ex- 
ample was  required  to  deter  other  malcontents.  He  next 
ordained  that  all  persons,  civil  as  well  as  military,  should 
cut  off  the  skirts  of  their  Tartar  coats,  and  shave  their 
beards  : a tax  was  levied  on  all  who  disobeyed,  which,  from 
the  love  of  the  Russians  for  these  appendages,  became  a 
fruitful  source  of  revenue.  lie  regulated  the  printing-press, 
and  caused  translations  to  be  published  of  works  on  various 
arts  and  other  subjects,  established  schools  for  the  marine 
and  the  teaching  of  languages,  obliged  his  subjects  to  trade 
with  other  countries,  which  formerly  subjected  them  to  the 
penalty  of  death,  and  he  altered  the  calendar,  much  to  the 
norror  of  the  priests,  ordering  that  the  year  1700  should 
commence  on  the  1st  of  January,  instead  of  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, which  day  used  to  commence  tho  Russian  year.  He 
also  instituted  the  order  of  St.  Andrew,  the  patron  saint  of 
Russia. 

In  the  year  1700  Peter  entered  into  an  offensive  league 
with  Poland  and  Denmark  against  Sweden.  His  army  was 
defeated  before  Narva  by  Charles  XII.,  on  the  19th  of  No- 
vember in  that  year  ; but  far  from  being  dispirited  at  this 
event,  he  was  only  excited  to  renewed  exertion,  and  be  ob- 
served that  the  Swedes  would  at  length  teach  his  soldiers 
to  beat  them.  In  1703  he  laid  the  foundation  of  St.  Peters- 
burg ; and  in  the  previous  year  the  Russian  array,  under 
Scberematoff,  had  gained  a complete  victory  over  an  inferior 
force  of  Swedes,  and  immediately  after  took  the  town  of 
Marienburg.  The  war  continued  with  more  or  less  success 
until  tho  year  1709,  when  Charles  XII.,  having  rashly 
marched  into  the  Ukraine,  was  completely  defeated  by  the 
Russian  army  under  Peter  at  Pultowa,on  the  15th  of  June. 
Charles  himself  escaped  to  Bender,  but  his  army  was  totally 
annihilated. 

We  have  seen  that  Peter,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  had  a 
wife  forced  upon  him.  who  bore  him  one  son,  Alexis.  The 
czarina  having  encouraged  the  facUous  party,  who  opposed 
all  innovation,  Peter  found  it  necessary  to  divoreo  and  con- 
fine her  to  a convent  before  he  had  been  married  three  years 
(1696).  His  son  Alexis  was  unfortunately  left  in  her  guar- 
dianship. When  the  prisoners  taken  at  Mariuuburg  filed 
off  before  General  Bauer,  he  was  much  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  a very  young  girl,  who  appeared  to  be  in  the 
greatest  distress.  She  hau  been  married  only  the  day  be- 
fore to  a Livonian  sergeant  in  the  Swedish  service,  whose 
loss  she  was  then  mourning.  The  general  took  compassion 
on  her,  and  received  her  into  his  house.  8ome  time  after, 
Mennkoff  being  struck  by  her  beauty,  she  was  transferred 
to  him,  and  remained  his  mistress  till  the  year  1704,  when, 
in  the  seventeenth  year  of  her  age,  she  became  the  mistress 
of  Peter,  and  gained  his  affections  so  entirely  that  he  mar- 
ried her,  first  privately  and  afterwards  publicly.  On  the 
17th  of  March,  1711,  lie  declared  the  czarina  Catherine 
Alexina  his  lawful  wife.  She  accompanied  her  husband 
immediately  afterwards  to  the  war  in  Turkey,  which  had 
just  broken  out.  Peter,  following  the  rash  example  of 
Charles  XII.,  entered  the  enemy’s  country  before  his  whole 
army  was  concentrated.  Without  sufficient  force  to  keep  up 
his  line  of  communication  with  Russia,  he  crossed  the  river 
Pruth  near  Jassy,  marched  some  way  down  the  right  bank, 
and  was  hemmed  in  by  the  army  of  the  grand-vizier  on  one 
side,  and  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  river.  After  three  days'  action,  tho  situation  of  the 
army  became  desperate,  when  Catherine,  unknown  to  her 
husband,  sent  a letter  to  the  grand-vizier,  with  a present  of 
all  the  plate  and  jewels  she  could  collect  in  the  camp.  After 
some  delay  a treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  by  which  Peter 
gave  up  the  towns  of  Azof  and  Taganrog,  and  the  vizier  sup- 
plied the  Russian  array  with  provisions.  Peter’s  health  waa 
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to  much  impaired  after  this  campaign,  that  he  went  to  Carla- 
bad  to  drink  the  waters.  From  Carlsbad  be  proceeded  to 
Dresden,  where  his  son  the  ezarovitz  AlexU  Pet rovitz  was 
married  to  the  princess  of  Wolfenbuttcl.  From  Dresden  ho 
went  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  solemnised  anew  his  mar- 
riage with  Catherine  with  great  pomp.  Putcr  now  deter- 
mined to  atrip  Sweden  of  everts  place  which  could  be  an 
annoyance  to  his  new  capital.  Before  the  close  of  1713 
StraUund  was  the  only  spot  in  Pomerania  remaining  to  the 
Swedes:  Peter  himself  gave  the  plan  fur  its  siege,  and  then 
leaving  Menzikotf  to  carry  it  out,  went  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  frum  thence  with  a squadron  of  galleys  and  flat  boats 
made  himself  master  of  Abo  and  the  whole  coast  of  Finn- 
land.  The  library  of  Abo  was  transferred  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  was  the  foundation  of  tile  present  library  of  that 
citv. 

tie  next  defeated  the  Swedish  fleet  in  a naval  engage- 
ment, and  instituted  the  female  order  of  St.  Catherine  on 
the  occasion,  in  honour  of  the  czarina,  who  alone  could 
bestow  it.  The  senate  was  removed  from  Moscow  to  St. 
Petersburg  in  1713,  and  the  emperor's  summer  and  winter 
palaces  were  completed  in  1715.  He  employed  about 
40,000  men  in  finishing  his  dockyard,  building  ships, 
wharfs,  and  fortifications.  Goods  imported  into  Archangel 
were  prohibited  from  being  sent  to  Moscow ; and  under  these 
favourable  circumstances,  St.  Petersburg  soon  became  a 
place  of  great  commerce  and  wealth. 

Peter  had  now  taken  the  whole  of  Finnland,  and  the 
provinces  of  Eslhonia  and  Livonia,  and  having  nothing 
to  fear  from  Charles  Xll.,  he  made  a second  tour  through 
Europe  in  1716,  accompanied  bv  the  empress.  They 
visited  Mecklenburg,  Hamburg,  Pyrraont,  Schwerin,  Ro- 
stock, and  Copenhagen,  where  be  remained  some  months. 
While  he  was  at  Copenhagen,  an  English  and  a Dutch 
squadron  arrived : Peter  proposed  that  the  four  fleets  should 
unite,  and  proceed  to  sea  m search  of  the  Swedish  fleet : 
the  chief  command  was  given  to  the  Czar,  who  declared  the 
moment  in  which  he  hoisted  his  standard  to  be  the  proudest 
of  his  life.  From  Copenhagen  he  went  to  Lubtck,  where 
he  had  on  interview  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  then  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  remained  sorno  time.  Catherine, 
who  had  been  left  behind,  was  brought  to  bed  at  Wesel  of 
a third  child,  which  died  the  next  day.  She  remained  at 
Amsterdam  while  her  husband  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  splendour.  On  his  return  to  Amster- 
dam he  visited  Berlin  on  his  way  to  Russia.  During  this 
tour  ho  purchased  great  quantities  of  pictures,  cabinets  of 
birds  and  insects,  books,  and  whatever  appeared  likely  to 
enrich  or  ornament  the  city  of  his  creation.  The  king  of 
Donmark  presented  him  with  a great  hollow  globe  eleven  ; 
feet  in  diameter,  whose  inside  represented  the  celestial  and 
the  outside  the  terrestrial  sphere.  Peter  showed  every-  I 
where  the  same  dislike  to  parade  and  formal  etiquette  which 
he  had  always  evinced,  and  avoided  them  when  possible.  J 

His  eldest  son,  Alexis,  who  had  unhappily  been  left  to 
the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  had  alway s been  a source  of 
di-quieludc  and  trouble  to  Peter;  and  when  he  grew  up, 
fur  from  showing  any  desire  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father,  ho  chose  Iris  friends  and  advisers  from  among  the 
disaffected  and  turbulent  boyars  and  priests,  who  were  op- 
posed to  all  change.  The  unfortunate  princess,  wife  of 
Alexis,  hud  fallen  a victim  to  the  brutal  conduct  of  her  hus- 
band, after  giving  birth  to  a son.  Peter  Alexiovitz,  afterwards 
Peter  11.  While  yet  grieving  for  the  loss  of  his  daughter- 
in-law,  Peter  remonstrated  with  his  sou  on  his  conduct,  and  | 
told  him  that  he  should  not  be  his  successor  unless  he  i 
altered  his  mode  of  living.  These  remonstrances  being 
treated  with  complete  neglect  by  Alexis,  who  still  pursued 
his  vicious  courses,  Peter  forced  him.  on  the  14th  Feb,  \ 
1718,  to  sign  and  swear  to  a deed  wholly  renouncing  the 
succession  to  the  crown:  ho  also  required  from  him  the 
names  of  his  advisers  in  his  misconduct.  The  answers 
given  by  Alexis  to  the  queries  put  to  him  were  such,  that 
Peter  thought  it  necessary  to  try  him  by  the  great  officers 
of  state,  the  judges,  and  the  bishops,  who  unanimously 
condemned  him  to  death.  On  the  day  of  his  condemnation, 
ho  was  seized  with  a violent  illness,  which  terminated  in 
two  days,  on  the  7th  July,  1718.  tiis  mother  was  strictly 
confined,  and  his  advisers  punished.  In  1719  the  Czar’s  son 
by  Catherine,  in  whose  favour  Alexis  had  abdicated,  died  at 
five  vears  of  age.  On  the  10th  Scptemlier,  1721,  the  peace 
of  Noustadt  was  concluded,  by  which  Sweden  ceded  to 
Russia,  Livonia.  Esthonia,  Ingria,  Corolla,  Wvburg,  and  the 
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adjacent  islands,  but  secured  the  possession  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland. 

Peter  had  now  attained  the  summit  of  his  glory : he  was 
requested,  and  after  some  hesitation  consented,  to  adopt  the 
titles  of  * Peter  the  Great,  Emperor  of  all  the  Russia*, 
and  Father  of  his  Country.’  This  was  done  amidst  great 
rejoicings,  which  continued  for  fifteen  days.  He  now  turned 
his  undivided  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace.  He  commenced 
canals  to  unite  navigable  rivers;  encouraged  bv  bounties  the 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloths;  tbo  erection  of 
corn,  powder,  and  sawing  mills : established  a manufactory 
of  small-arms ; instituted  hospitals,  and  established  a uni- 
formity of  weights  and  measures ; paved  the  streets  of 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg;  ond  ordered  the  young  nobility 
to  carry  their  wives  to  visit  foreign  courts  and  countries,  in 
order  to  acquire  more  civilised  manners.  Some  of  his  mea- 
sures were  not  so  politic,  although  equally  well  intended, 
such  as  the  attempt  to  fix  the  prices  of  provisions  and  the 
limit  of  expense  in  dress. 

In  1722,  Peter  led  an  expedition  to  the  Caspian,  which 
however  failed  in  producing  any  results.  In  1723  he  went 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  found  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  to 
erect  a memorial  of  the  establishment  of  a navy  in  Russia. 
Peter  took  his  idea  of  the  academy  from  that  of  Paris,  of 
which  he  had  been  elected  a member  during  his  visit  to 
that  capital.  In  the  same  year  he  caused  Catherine  to  be 
crowned,  and  his  eldest  daughter  was  married  to  the  duke 
of  Holstein  Gottorp.  He  suffered  greatly  at  this  time  from 
a strangury  in  the  neck  of  his  bladder,  which  painful  dis- 
order he  endeavoured  to  stifle  by  an  unlimited  indulgence 
in  strong  liquors,  which  so  much  increased  the  violence  of 
his  temper,  that  even  the  empress  is  said  to  have  feared  his 
presence.  Being  partially  relieved,  he  went,  in  October, 
1724,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  to  inspect  the 
works  on  Lake  Ladoga.  On  his  return  he  proceeded  to 
Lachta,  on  the  Gulf  or  Finnland,  and  had  scarcely  anchored 
there,  when  a boat  full  of  soldiers  being  cast  on  the  shore, 
Peter,  in  his  ardour  to  assist  them,  waded  through  the 
water,  which  brought  on  violent  inflammation  in  the  bladdor 
and  intestines.  He  was  conveyed  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
his  complaint  made  rapid  progress,  giving  him  intense  and 
constant  pain.  He  at  length  sunk  under  the  disease,  and 
expired  on  the  28lh  of  January,  1725.  His  body  lay  in 
state  till  the  21st  March,  when  his  obsequies  and  those  of 
his  third  daughter,  Natalia  Petrowna,  who  died  after  her 
father,  were  performed  at  the  same  time. 

Peter  I.,  deservedly  named  the  Great,  was  compounded  of 
contradictions;  the  greatest  undertakings  and  the  most 
ludicrous  were  mingled  together;  benevolence  ant!  huma- 
nity were  as  conspicuous  in  him  as  a total  disregard  of  human 
life;  he  was  at  once  kind-hearted  and  severe  §ven  to  fero- 
city; without  education  himself,  he  promoted  arts,  science, 
and  literature.  'He  gave  a polish,’  says  Voltaire,  * to  his 
people,  and  was  himself  a savage;  he  taught  them  the  art 
of  war,  of  which  he  was  himself  ignorant;  from  the  sight 
of  a small  boat  on  the  river  Moskwa  he  created  a powerful 
fleet,  mado  himself  an  expert  and  active  shipwright,  sailor, 
pilot,  and  commander;  ho  changed  the  manners,  customs, 
and  laws  of  the  Russians,  and  lives  in  their  memory  as  the 
Father  of  his  Country .’ 

Menzikoff,  whose  birth  was  so  obscure  as  to  be  totally 
unknown,  and  who  had  risen  through  the  favour  of 
the  Czar  to  be  a prince  and  governor  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, caused  Catherine  to  be  proclaimed  empress  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Peter,  and  during  her  reign 
possessed  unlimited  power.  Catherine  died  of  a cancer  in 
the  breast,  aggravated  by  excessive  indulgence  in  wine  of 
Tokay,  in  1727,  at  the  ago  of  38,  having  survived  her  hus- 
band only  two  years  and  a few  months.  She  was  succeeded 
by  Peter  II.,  son  of  the  unfortunate  AlexU.  He  was  left 
in  the  guardionshipof  Menzikoff,  who  affianced  his  daughter 
to  the  young  Czar.  Peter  felt  the  greatest  repugnance  to  her, 
and  in  consequence,  with  the  help  of  Dolgorotiki,  his  tutor, 
caused  Menzikoff  to  be  arrested  and  banished  to  Siberia. 
HU  great  wealth  tfas  forfeited,  and  he  was  only  allowed  out 
of  it  10  rubles  aday  for  his  support.  He  died  at  Berezof, 
in  1729.  The  haughty  favourite  of  Peter  the  Great,  whose 
magnificence  exceeded  that  of  crowned  heads,  died  in 
poverty  and  exile. 

Among  other  works  connected  with  the  mechanical  arts, 
Peter  the  Great  translated  * L* Architecture  de  Scbasiien 
Leclerc;*  • L’Art  de  Toumer,  par  Plumier;*  * L'Art  des 
Ecluses  et  des  Mouiins,  par  Sturm-’  Tiro  manuscripts  of 
Vol.  XVIII. — E 
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these,  with  his  journal  of  the  Swedish  campaigns  from  1698 
to  1714,  are  preserved  at  St.  Petersburg. 

(Voltaire;  General  Gordon,  Hint,  of  Peter  the  Great; 
Mem.  qf  Peter  Bruce ; Coxe’a  Travel* ; Biograph.  Uniter - 
telle.) 

PETER  II.  [Russia.] 

PETER  III.  (Russia;  Catharina  ii.] 

PETER  THE  HERMIT.  [Crusadks.J 
PETER-HOUSE,  the  earliest  endowed  college  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  was  founded  in  1257,  by  Hugh  do 
Balshatn,  then  sub-prior,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ely,  who, 
having  purchased  two  hostels,  one  of  them  belonging  to  the 
Friars  of  Penance,  united  them,  and  appropriated  the  build- 
ing for  the  residence  of  students;  but  it  was  not  till  12S0, 
after  hiB  promotion  to  the  see  of  Ely,  that  he  endowed  the 
college  with  revenues  for  the  support  of  a master,  fourteen 
fellows,  two  bible-clcrks,  and  eight  poor  scholars.  After  his 
death  a t\ew  college  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  two  hostels, 
for  which  purpose  the  bishop  gave  by  will  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  marks ; he  gave  them  also  the  church  of  St.  Peter. 
Among  the  principal  benefactors  in  subsequent  times  were 
Simon  Langham,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  gave  the  rectory  of 
Cherry-Hinton ; bishop  Montucute,  who  appropriated  the 
church  of  Triplow,  and  gave  the  manor  of  Chewell  in  Had- 
denharu  ; Margaret  lady  Ramsay,  who  founded  two  fellow- 
ships and  two  scholarships,  and  gave  two  advowsons ; and 
Dr.  Hale,  one  of  the  masters,  who  gave  the  sum  of  7000/. 
and  two  rectories. 

The  fellowships  are  open  without  restriction  to  natives  of 
any  part  of  the  British  dominions,  but  no  one  Is  eligible  who 
is  M.A.,  or  of  sufficient  standing  to  take  that  degree.  The 
bishop  of  Ely  appoints  to  the  mastership  one  of  two  candi- 
dates presented  to  him  by  the  society.  Hie  candidates  must 
be  doctors  or  bachelors  of  divinity,  and  must  he  selected  if 
possible  from  the  fellows  on  the  foundation.  Formerly 
there  could  not  be  more  than  two  fellows  of  a county  (except 
of  Cambridge  or  Middlesex),  and  seven  fellowships  were 
confined  to  the  northern  and  seven  to  the  southern  division 
of  Eugland  and  Wales;  but  these  restrictions  were  removed 
by  letters-patent,  which  came  into  operation  in  June,  1839. 

One-fourth  part  only  of  the  foundation  fellows  aro  re- 
quired to  be  in  priest's  orders.  By  queen  Elizabeth’s 
licence  the  five  senior  clerical  fellows  may  hold  any  livings 
with  their  fellowships,  provided  they  are  not  more  than  20/. 
in  the  Liber  Regie,  and  within  twenty  miles  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  The  bye  fellowships,  winch  are  perfectly 
open  and  unrestricted,  are  distinct  from  the  former ; the 
possessors  of  them  aro  not  entitled  to  any  office  or  voice  ill 
the  affairs  of  the  college.  Two  were  founded  1589,  by  An- 
drew Perac,  D.D. : two,  in  1601.  by  Lady  Ramsay;  and 
four,  in  1637,  by  Thomas  Parke,  Esq. 

Two  fellowships  of  70/.  per  annum  each,  and  four  new 
scholarships  of  30/.  per  annum  each,  have  recently  been 
added  to  the  college  from  the  donation  of  the  Rev.  Francis 
Gisborne,  M.A.,  lato  fellow  of  Peter-House.  This  foundation 
bears  the  name  of  the  donor.  The  two  Gisborne  fellowships 
are  tenable  for  seven  years,  and  any  person  may  be  elected 
from  either  of  them  into  a foundation  fellowship  before  he 
is  of  standing  to  take  his  M.A.  degree.  These  fellowships 
are  vacated  by  marriage,  or  by  the  possession  of  any  per- 
manent income  amounting  to  250/.  per  annum. 

The  rest  of  the  scholarships,  fifty-eight  in  number,  of 
different  value,  are  paid  in  proportion  to  residence.  A few 
of  them  aro  in  the  patronage  of  Lord  Melbourne,  and  pre- 
ference is  given  to  scholars  of  Hertford  school.  * 

The  livings  in  the  gift  of  this  college  are,  the  rectories  of 
Glayston  in  Rutlandshire,  Stalherne  in  Leicestershire,  Ex- 
ford in  Somersetshire;  Norton,  Witnesham,  Newton,  and 
Freckenham,  in  Suffolk;  and  Knapton  in  Norfolk;  with 
the  vicarage  of  Hinton,  and  the  curacy  of  Little  St.  Mary, 
Cambridge,  in  Cambridgeshire ; and  the  vicarage  of  Elling- 
ton in  Huntingdonshire.  Glayston  rectory  is  annexed  to 
the  mastershiD,  aud  the  vicarage  of  Hinton  and  the  curacy 
of  Little  St  Mary  are  tenable  with  fellowships. 

This  college  stands  on  the  west  side  of  Trurapinglon- 
street,  and  consists  of  two  courts,  the  largor  of  which  is  144 
feet  by  84.  The  chapel,  which  stands  in  the  lesser  court, 
was  built  in  1632.  The  master's  lodge  is  a detached  build- 
ing on  the  opposite  side  of  Trurapington-strcet. 

The  bishop  of  Ely  is  the  visitor  of  this  college.  The  num- 
ber of  members  upon  the  boards,  March  18th,  1840,  was 
310.  Copies  of  the  statutes  of  this  college  are  preserved 
among  the  Haxleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 


(Lysons's  Magny  Britann., ' Cambr.,’  pp.  1 03, 1 04  ; Canib. 
Unit.  Calendar.  1840.) 

PETER  PENCE,  a tax  antientlv  levied  throughout 
England,  according  to  some  authorities,  of  a penny  upon 
each  house;  according  to  others,  of  a penny  upon  every 
house  winch  contained  twenty  pennyworth  of  any  kind  of 
goods,  and  paid  to  the  pone.  Tins  payment,  in  atitient  limes, 
passed  under  various  denominations:  Rorae-fee,  Rome- 
penning,  and  Rom  e-scot  were  the  Saxon  names ; Denarii 
S.  Petri  and  Census  S.  Petri,  in  Latin.  The  earliest  pay- 
ment of  it  is  attributed  by  some  to  Ina,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  a.d.  720 ; by  others  to  Offh,  king  of  Mercia,  a.d. 
790.  At  one  period  of  bis  reign,  Edward  III.  discontinued 
this  payment,  but  it  was  revived  bv  Richard  II.  It  finally 
ceased  at  the  Reformation.  (Du  Cange’s  Glossary;  Hist, 
mil.  Mahntb  Leg.  Kdw.  r0nf.  <$•  Will.  Cong.) 

PETER'S  RIVER.  ST.  [Mississippi,  River] 

PETER’S,  ST.  [Rome  ] 

PETERBOROUGH,  or  PETERBURGH,  an  English 
city,  in  the  liberty  of  Peterborough  (otherwise  called  Nass- 
burgh  or  Nassaburgh  soke  or  hundred),  in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  on  the  river  Nene,  and  on  the  Hull  aud 
.Lincoln  mail  road,  83  miles  from  the  General  Post-office, 
^London,  by  Waltham  Cross  and  Baldock. 

This  city  owes  its  origin  to  a celebrated  Benedictine 
abbey  founded  by  Peada,  son  of  Penda,  king  of  the  Mercians, 
soon  after  the  revival  of  Christianity  among  the  Saxons. 
Peterborough  was  antionlly  called  Medeshamsted  and 
Medeswellehumsted.  About  the  year  870  the  abbey  was 
destroyed  by  the  Danes ; and  after  remaining  desolate  for  a 
century,  was  restored  in  the  reign  of  Edgar  (a.d.  970),  about 
which  time  the  name  Medesliamsted  was  superseded  by  that 
of  Burgh,  otherwise  Gilden-burgh,  from  the  wealth  and 
splendour  of  the  abbey,  or  Peter-burgli,  from  the  saint  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated.  In  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror the  abbey  was  attacked  and  plundered  bv  the  insur- 
gents of  ihe  fens  under  Hereward-lo-Wake ; and  the  village 
which  was  rising  around  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1116 
. the  village  and  the  greater  part  of  the  abbey  were  again  de- 
stroyed l»y  fire.  The  monastic  buildings  were  gradually 
restored  and  augmented ; and  at  the  dissolution  of  the  reli- 
gious houses  under  Henry  VIII.,  Peterborough  was  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  abbeys  then  existing.  Having  been 
selected  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  new  bishoprics  erected  by 
Henry,  the  buildings  were  preserved  entire.  In  the  civil 
war  of  Charles  I.  great  devastations  were  committed.  The 
cathedral  itself  was  much  injured,  and  many  of  the  other 
conventual  buildings  wero  utterly  demolished  and  the  ma- 
terials sold.  The  Lady-chapel  was  subsequently  taken 
down  by  the  townsmen,  to  whom  the  church  had  been 
granted  for  a parish  church.  No  historical  interest  is  at- 
tached to  the  town  independent  of  the  abbey  or  cathedral. 

Peterborough  is  comprehended  in  the  parish  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  which  has  a total  area  of  4680  acres,  and  a popu- 
lation, in  1831,  of  6313 : of  this  the  limits  of  the  city  com- 
prehend an  area  of  1430  acres,  and  a population  of  5653  ; 
the  remaining  area  and  population  arc  included  in  tho 
hamlets  of  Dogsthorpe  and  Eastfleld  with  Newark,  and  the 
chapelry  of  Longthorpe.  The  city  consists  of  several  streets 
regularly  laid  out  and  well  paved  and  lighted,  close  upon 
the  bank  of  the  river,  over  which  there  is  a wooden  bridge. 
The  houses  aro  in  general  well  built,  and  several  of  them 
are  of  recent  erection.  Besides  the  cathedral,  there  is  a largo 
parish  church  ; and  also  some  dissenting  places  of  worship. 
There  is  a market-house,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  used  as 
the  town-hall ; and  a small  gaol  and  house  of  correction  for 
the  liberty. 

The  cathedral  of  Peterborough  is  a regular  cruciform 
structure  of  Norman  or  early  English  character,  remarkable 
for  the  solidity  and  massiveness  of  its  construction.  The 
erection  of  it  was  commenced  a.d.  1117  (after  the  great  fire 
of  1116),  by  John  de  Sais  or  Sees,  a Nortnnn,  then  abbot. 
It  is  probable  that  the  choir  was  the  part  first  erected.  It  has 
a semicircular  eastern  end,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  semi- 
circle there  arc  two  slender  turrets  crowned  with  pinnacles: 
the  aisles  have  subsequently  been  carried  out  square  by  an 
addition  of  perpendicular  character.  The  chancel  was 
finished  (a.d.  1140)  by  Abbot  Martin  de  Vecli:  the  great 
transept  and  a portion  of  the  central  lower  were  built  by 
Abbot  William  deWaierville  or  Vaudeville  (a.d.  1160-1175), 
and  the  nave  by  Abbot  Benedict  (a.d.  1 177-1 193).  The 
central  tower  is  low,  and  forms  a lantern.  The  nave  has  its 
piers  composed  of  shaft*  of  good  proportions  and  Ana 
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appearance,  without  that  overwhelming  heavineaa  whioh 
appears  in  buildings  where  the  great  circular  piers  are  used. 
At  the  western  end  of  the  nave  are  smaller  transepts : over 
the  north-western  transept  is  a tower  of  early  English  cha- 
racter, with  angular  buttresses  surmounted  with  pinnacles, 
and  formerly  with  a spire.  It  was  obviously  part  of  the 
architect's  plan  to  erect  a similar  tower  over  the  south- 
western transept,  but  it  wns  never  completed.  The  fine 
western  front  of  the  cathedra)  is  an  addition  to  tho  nave ; it 
consists  of  a lofty  portico  of  three  compartments,  that  in  the 
centre  being;  tho  narrowest;  each  compartment  has  an  arch 
equal  in  height  to  the  nave,  supported  by  triangular  piers 
faced  with  clustered  shafts,  ana  is  surmounted  by  a lofty 
and  richly  ornamented  pediment  and  a cross.  At  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  western  front  is  a lofty  turret  flanked  at  the 
angles  by  clustered  shafts  and  pinnacles,  and  crowned  with 
spires.  The  fine  effect  of  this  western  front  is  much  injured 
by  a small  perch  or  chapel  inserted  in  tho  central  arch  be- 
tween the  piers,  which,  though  in  itself  very  beautiful,  is 
here  quite  misplaced. 

Though  the  general  character  of  the  architecture  is  Nor- 
man or  early  English,  great  alterations  have  been  made  in 
later  styles.  Nearly  all  the  windows  have  had  tracery  in- 
serted, and  some  of  them  have  been  enlarged.  The  per- 
pendicular addition  at  the  eastern  end,  by  which  the  aisles 
of  the  choir  have  been  carried  out  square,  is  plain  in  its 
outward  appearance,  with  large  windows  and  bold  buttresses, 
the  latter  surmounted  by  sitting  statues  in  place  of  pin- 
nacles. Tho  ceiling  or  inner  roof  of  the  nave  and  of  the 
great  transepts  is  painted  wood ; and  the  choir  has  a wooden 
groined  roof  of  very  inferior  workmanship  and  appearance. 
The  dean  and  chapter  have  recently  erected  a new  organ- 
screen  of  stone,  and  entirely  new  fitted  up  the  choir  with 
stalls,  throne,  pulpit,  and  altar-screen.  The  organ-screen 
consists  of  an  entrance  into  the  choir  under  a richly  moulded 
pointed  arch  surmounted  by  a crocketed  canopy.  The 
whole  of  the  fitting  up  of  the  choir  i>  in  the  style  of  the 
time  of  Edward  HI.,  and  the  wood-work  is  of  oak  richly 
ornamented.  There  are  few  monuments,  shrines,  or  chantry 
chapels,  the  devastations  of  the  parliamentary  troops  having 
deprived  the  church  of  many  of  its  ornaments  of  this  class. 
Tile  burial-places  of  the  two  queens.  Catherine  of  Aragon 
and  Mary  of  Scotland,  both  of  whom  were  interred  here, 
are  unmarked  by  any  sepulchral  monument. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  are  given  by  Bridges  ( Hint, 
of  Northamptonshire)  as  follows total  length  476  ft  5 in  , 
breadth  of  the  nave  and  aisles  78  ft,  height  of  the  ceiling  of 
the  church  76  ft.,  breadth  of  the  church  at  the  great  transepts 
203  ft.,  breadth  of  the  transepts  69  ft.,  height  of  lantern  13 3 
ft. ; all  these  are  (we  believe)  inside  measurements.  Length  of 
the  western  front  156  ft.,  height  of  the  turrets  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  west  front  156  ft.,  tower  and  spire  (the  latter 
since  taken  down)  over  the  north-west  transept  from  the 
ground,  184  ft.  height  of  the  central  tower  from  the  ground 
150  ft.;  these  are  all  outside  measurements. 

The  view  of  the  cathedral  is  confined  on  every  side  ex- 
cept the  west,  at  which  end  is  a large  court,  the  entry  to 
which  from  the  town  is  by  a gateway  of  Norman  architec- 
ture, with«ome  later  additions.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
court  is  a range  of  the  antient  monastic  buildings,  retaining 
much  of  their  antient  appearance,  and  having  in  the  midst 
of  them  the  tower-gateway  to  the  bishop's  palace,  over  which 
is  the  knight’s  chamber.  On  the  greater  part  of  the  other 
sides  the  cathedral  is  surrounded  by  the  antient  cemetery 
of  the  citizens,  which  is  filled  with  tombstones.  The  gate 
of  entrance  to  this  cemetery  from  the  western  court  is  by 
a late  perpendicular  gate,  remarkably  rich  in  ornament. 
This  cemetery  is  now  pot  used ; and  a new  burial-ground 
bus  been  formed  on  the  western  side  of  the  city. 

The  trade  carried  on  at  Peterborough  is  chiefly  in  com, 
coal,  timber,  lime,  bricks,  and  stone.  The  None  is  navi- 
galle  for  boats.  There  is  a weekly  market,  and  there  ore 
two  yearly  fairs ; one  of  these,  called  * Brigge  fair,’  is  kept 
over  the  bridge  on  the  Huntingdonshire  side  of  the  river. 

Thero  is  no  corporation  at  Peterborough.  The  dean  and 
chapter  exercise  a certain  jurisdiction;  their  steward  holds 
a court  for  trying  all  actions,  personal  or  mixed,  arising 
within  the  city,  but  suits  above  5/.  are  seldom  tried  here. 
The  writs  issuing  from  this  court  are  directed  to  the  bailiff 
of  the  city,  who  is  appointed  by  the  dean  and  chapter. 
Quarter-sessions  for  the  liberty  of  Peterborough  (which  in- 
cludes the  wholo  soke  or  hundred  of  Nasaaburgh)  are  held 
for  trying  criminal  actions  of  all  kinds;  the  Gustos  Rottt- 


lorum,  who  U appointed  by  the  crown,  presides.  The  gaol 
and  house  of  correction  for  the  city  and  liberty  are  both 
miserably  deficient.  (First  Report  of  Inspectors  rf  Prisons 
in  Great  Britain.)  Prisoners  committed  for  trial  for  capital 
offences  ai&  sent  to  Northampton. 

Peterborough  has  sent  members  to  parliament  from  1 
Edw.  VI.  (a.d.  1647).  The  boundary  of  the  city  for  parlia- 
mentary purposes  was  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Act,  so  as 
to  comprehend  the  wholo  parish  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
the  Minster  precincts,  which  are  extra  parochial.  The  bailiff 
of  the  city  is  the  returning-oflicer.  The  number  of  voters 
registered  in  1835-36  was  576. 

The  living  of  St  John  is  a vicarage  including  tho 
chapelry  of  Longthorne,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  575/., 
with  a glebe-house.  It  is  in  the  gift  of  tho  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  one  infant-school,  with 
68  children;  the  endowed  cathedral  grammar-school,  with 
31  boys;  two  endowed  schools,  with  20  and  16  boys  respec- 
tively; a national  school,  with  322  boys  and  118  girls, 
thirteen  other  boarding  or  day  schools,  with  182  boys  and 
190  girls;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  93  boys  and  91 
S"l»- 

The  bishopric  of  Peterborough  was  erected  by  Henry 
VIII. ; the  diocese,  which  was  taken  out  of  that  of  Lincoln, 
comprehends  the  counties  of  Northampton  and  Rutland, 
except  three  parishes  in  each  county,  which  remaiu  in  the 
peculiar  jurisdiction  of  Lincoln.  There  are  two  archdeacon- 
ries, Northampton  and  Leicester:  that  of  Northampton  com- 
prehends the  ten  rural  deaneries  of  Brackloy.Daventry,  H ad- 
don, Highatn  Ferrara,  Northampton,  Oundle,  Peterborough, 
Preston,  Rotliwell,  and  Weldon,  all  in  Northamptonshire ; 
the  five  rural  deaneries  of  Alstow,  East  Hundred,  Oakham 
soke,  Rutland  or  Martinsley,  and  Wrandike,  all  in  Rut- 
landshire; tho  archdeaconry  of  Leicester  (lately  in  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln)  contains  the  seven  rural  deaneries  of 
Akeley.  From  land.  Gar  tree,  Goodlaxton,  Goscot,  Leicester, 
and  Sparkenhoe. 

The  average  yearly  revenue  of  the  bishopric  is  returned 
at  3518/.  gross,  and  3103/.  net,  including  the  preferments 
annexed  to  the  see.  The  average  yearly  revenue  of  tho 
cathedral  is  returned  at  6357/.  gross,  and  5/ 18/.  net.  The 
corporation  consists  of  the  dean  and  six  prebendaries;  there 
are  four  minor  canons,  and  a precentor,  who  is  also  sacrist 
and  librarian.  The  dignitaries  have  no*  separate  revenues. 

PETERBOROUGH.  LORD.  [Mordaunt.] 

PETERS,  BON  AVENTURA,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
marine  painters  of  the  Low  Countries,  was  born  at  Antwerp 
in  1614.  The  subjects  which  be  in  general  preferred  were 
storms  at  sea, ‘in  which,* says  Pilkington,’  he  represented  with 
extraordinary  truth  and  pathos  tho  various  circumstances  that 
can  fill  the  mind  with  pity  and  terror.  The  raging  of  the 
waves,  the  impending  tempest,  vessels  foundering  or  dashed 
in  pieces  against  rocks,  the  mariners  perishing  in  the  deep,  or 
teemiug  to  dread  a lingering  death  on  a desert  shore,  are 
expressed  by  his  pencil  with  the  utmost  truth,  nature,  and 
probability.’  Sometimes  however  he  painted  calms  and 
views  of  castles,  or  towns  on  the  sea-shore,  with  equal  merit. 
There  is  the  same  light  and  spirited  touch,  the  same  trans- 
parency in  his  colouring,  and  his  water,  whether  agitated  or 
still,  lias  equal  truth  and  delicacy.  The  figures  aro  ex- 
tremely well  designed  and  njtquisitely  finished.  In  a few 
of  his  works  (which  perhaps  are  erroneously  ascribed  to 
hint)  the  colouring  is  too  coarse,  and  the  draperies  of  the 
figures  mingled  with  tints  that  do  not  harmonise  with  the 
wdiole-  His  best  works  are  extremely  valuable  and  scarce, 
for  be  died,  in  1652,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight  years. 

Pktkrs,  John,  brother  of  Bonaventura,  was  born  at  Ant- 
werp, in  1625.  He  paintul  the  same  subjects  as  his  brother, 
which  are  as  finely  touched,  as  well  coloured,  as  transpa- 
rent, and  enriched  with  excellent  figures.  His  sea-fights 
were  much  admired;  and  he  also  painted  views  of  villages, 
towns,  ami  fortresses  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  which  he  de- 
signed after  nature. 

PETERSBURG,  ST.,  a government  of  European 
Russia,  extends  from  57°  56' to  60°  35'  N.  lat.  and  from 
21°  5'  to  33°  52'  B.  long.  It  U formed  of  the  antient  pro- 
vince of  lngermannland,  or  Ingria,  a part  of  Carelia,  and 
some  circles  formerly  belonging  to  Novogorod.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Gulf  of  Finnland,  Finn- 
land,  and  Lake  Ladoga;  ou  the  east  by  Novogorod;  on 
the  south  by  Pskow ; and  on  the  west  by  Lake  Peipus  and 
Ksthonia. 
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Face  of  the  Country;  Soil;  Climate. — Tbe  country 
is  for  the  roost  part  level,  ami  in  the  north-east  part  it 
is  low,  and  full  of  swamps  and  morasses.  In  the  south  it 
is  rather  more  elevated  ; a long  range,  called  the  Duderhoff 
mountains,  which  in  fact  are  only' low  hills,  nowhere  rising 
more  than  240  or  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  covers 
this  part  of  the  country.  The  government  contains  many 
forests,  and  only  here  and  there  some  good  arable  land. 
The  yuil  in  the  eastern,  southern,  and  western  circles,  even 
on  the  Gulf  of  Finnland,  is  partly  sandy,  partly  clayey,  with 
extensive  room  sees  and  forests,  which,  together  with  the  lakes, 
cover  two- thirds  of  the  surface.  The  principal  lakes  are  the 
Ladoga,  Peipus,  and  Pskow:  and  the  chief  rivers  are  the 
Neva,  tbo  Luga,  the  Narova,  and  the  Wolchow.  The 
Neva  issues  from  Lake  Ladoga,  near  the  fortress  of  Schlus- 
selburg, from  which  point  to  its  mouth  is  only  40  wersts 
in  a straight  line,  but  owing  to  the  bend  which  it  makes 
towards  the  south,  the  whole  course  is  60  wersts  (40 
English  miles)  to  tho  bay  of  Cronstadt,  which  ought  to  be  j 
considered  as  the  mouth  of  tho  river,  for  tbe  water  is  sweet  1 
and  (It  for  drinking  as  far  as  Cronstadt.  The  banks  are 
rather  eloyated ; tho  breadth  varies  from  600  to  1200  feet,  and 
the  water  is  remarkably  pure,  light,  and  limpid.  Within  the 
city  of  St,  Petersburg  it  divides  into  several  branches.  The 
climate  is  cold,  damp,  and  not  favourable  to  agriculture. 
The  summer  is  short,  but  in  general  fine  and  often  very  hot : 
thunder-storms  aro  neither  frequent  nor  violent.  The  area 
of  the  government,  according  to  Schubert,  who  is  followed 
by  Storch,  Wichmann,  and  others,  is  17,800  square  miles; 
Areenieff  makes  it  16.400,  Kiippcn  18.500.  and  Horschcl- 
mann  13,600.  It  is  divided  into  nine  circles.  The  popu- 
lation, in  1638,  was  890,000.  Though  the  climate  is  so  un- 
favourable, and  a large  portion  of  the  government  covered 
with  marshes,  the  crops  raised  are  by  no  means  scanty, 
though  they  are  not  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  great 
population  of  the  capital.  Flax  and  hemp  are  not  much 
cultivated ; fruit-trees  do  not  thrive  in  the  open  air.  There 
are  however  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Petersburg  fine  gardens 
and  narks;  kitchen-gardens,  which  produce  vegetables  in 
abundance, and  numerous  hothouses  which  supply  the  capital 
with  pines,  melons,  pine-apples,  asparagus,  &c.  Timber  is 
still  the  chief  source  of  wealth,  for  the  forests,  though  much 
injured  by  waste  and  bail  management,  are  still  of  immense 
extent.  In  the  forests  vast  nuantitics  of  berries,  wild 
fruits,  and  mushrooms  are  found.  There  is  no  game  except 
hares.  The  country-people  rear  great  numbers  of  geese, 
ducks,  nnd  turkeys  for  the  markets  of  St.  Petersburg.  Fish 
are  tolerably  abundant.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  very  limited 
on  account  of  the  cold.  Tho  mineral  kingdom  afford* 
granite,  limestone,  marl,  brick  earth,  potters’  clay,  &c.  The 
villagers  manufacture  wooden  wares  of  various  kinds.  Trade 
and  manufactures  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  capital: 
there  are  however  considerable  manufactories  of  cloth, 
camlet,  and  blankets,  as  well  as  several  glass-houses  at 
Jainburg,  on  the  Luga,  with  2000  inhabitants ; and  of  printed 
calico  at  Schlusselburg,  on  an  island  where  the  Neva 
issues  from  Lake  Ladoga.  Gatschina,  situated  on  a beau- 
tiful lake  formed  by  the  Ischora,  has  7000  inhabitants,  a 
military  orphan-house,  and  a foundling  hospital.  [Narva  ; 
Cronstadt.] 

PETERSBURG,  ST.,  the  second  capital  of  the  Russian 
empire  (Moscow  being  accounted  tho  first),  is  situated 
in  59°  56'  N.  lat.  ana  30°  is'  E.  long.,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Finnland,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  ihe  river  Neva.  Of  all  tho  capital  cities  of  Europe, 
St.  Petersburg  has  at  first  sight  the  most  striking  appear- 
ance: the  breadth  and  cleanliness  of  the  streets,  the  ele- 
gance of  the  buildings,  the  noble  canals  which  traverse  the 
city,  and  the  regularity  of  the  edifices  on  their  banks,  make 
altogether  a most  impressive  spectacle.  ' Tho  united  mag- 
nificence of  all  the  cities  of  Europe,’  says  Dr.  E.  Clarke  (since 
whose  time  it  has  been  very  much  improved), 4 could  but 
equal  St.Petersburg.’  There  is  nothing  little  or  mean  tooffend 
the  eye  ; all  is  grand,  extensive,  large,  and  open;  the  streets 
seem  to  consist  entirely  of  palaces  ; the  odifiecs  are  lofty  and 
elegant.  The  public  structures,  quays,  piers,  ramparts, 
&c.,  are  all  composed  of  masses  or  solid  granite,  and  our 
admiration  is  increased  when  we  reflect  that  not  a century 
and  a half  has  elapsed  since  its  foundation.  In  1703  Peter 
the  Great  cho&o  this  spot,  then  just  taken  from  the  Swedes, 
for  the  site  of  a fortified  seaport.  It  was  a low  marshy 
island,  covered  in  summer  with  mud,  and  in  winter  a frozen 
pool.  The  adjacent  country  was  covered  with  marshes  and 


impenetrable  forests,  the  haunts  of  bears  and  wolves.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  Peter  had  any  idea  of  fixing  tbe  sett  of 
his  empire  on  this  extreme  frontier,  but  it  was  important  lo 
have  a strong  position  as  a check  upon  the  Swedes:  this 
was  also  the  only  place  through  which  an  intercourse  could 
be  established  with  civilised  Europe,  an  object  which  be 
had  much  at  heart.  In  fact  he  was  probably  uware  that  the 
fort  which  tho  Swedes  had  built  about  five  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Neva,  at  the  place  where  it  receives  the  little 
river  Ochta,  and  which  they  called  Nyenschanz,  besides  its 
importance  as  a military  station,  and  as  the  key  of  the  country, 
was  not  less  important  as  a commercial  place,  during  tbe 
connection  of  Novogorod  with  the  Hanseatic  league,  espe- 
cially in  the  sixteenth  century.  Under  Alexis  Michailo- 
vitsch  the  fort  and  the  town  were  almost  wholly  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  Nyenschanz  was  only  a good  military  position, 
bill  an  insignificant  town  when  i*eter  the  Great  made  him- 
self master  of  it  in  1702,  after  a few  days'  siege.  The  habi- 
tations supplied  materials  for  the  houses  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Neva,  on  tho  banks  and  islands  of  which  the  city  is 
built,  runs  first  towards  the  north,  and  then  turning  to  the 
west,  sends  out  towards  tho  north  an  arm  called  the  Nevka. 
which  again  divides  into  two  branches  called  the  Great  and 
the  Little  Nevka.  The  main  river,  after  throwing  out  ihe 
Nevka,  divides  into  two  branches,  the  Little  Neva,  which 
runs  north-west,  and  the  Great  Neva,  which  runs  south- 
west. Thus  the  Gulf  of  Cronstadt  receives  tbe  Neva  bjr 
four  great  arms,  which  form  several  islands.  Tbe  island  to 
which  the  name  of  St.  Petersburg  was  first  given,  lies  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  between  the  Nevka  and  the  Little 
Neva;  and  on  a small  island  in  the  Great  Neva,  between 
these  two  arms,  Peter  laid  the  foundations  of  a fortress,  which 
however  was  not  completed  till  1740.  The  difficulties  lobe 
overcome  were  immense.  In  the  spring  of  1703  lie  col- 
lected a number  of  Russian,  Tartar,  Cossack,  Calmuck, 
Finnish,  and  other  peasants,  and  workmen  were  sent  for 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Peace  not  being  yet  concluded, 
soldiers  were  encamped  on  both  sides  of  the  Neva.  The 
great  difficulty  was  to  find  subsistence  for  so  many  persons. 
The  surrounding  country  was  desolated  by  a long  war,  and 
provisions  were  very  scarce  and  dear.  The  workmen,  being 
exposed  to  the  cold  and  the  damp,  often  up  to  their  shoul- 
ders in  the  water,  perished  from  fatigue  and  want,  and  the 
foundation  of  St.  Petersburg  cost  the  lives  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men. 

The  city,  in  its  present  stale,  is  of  a circular  form,  but 
rather  irregular.  The  circuit  is  about  eighteen  miles,  but 
the  smaller  portion  of  the  area  is  covered  with  buildings. 
The  most  considerable  and  the  handsomest  portion  is  the 
southern,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neva,  including  the  four 
Admiralty  quarters  ; between  this  and  the  northern  or  right 
bank  of  the  Great  Nevka,  lie,  from  south  to  north,  1,  Wassily- 
Ostrov  ; 2.  St.  Peter’s  Island,  the  Island  of  Petrovsky,  and 
the  Apothecaries’  Island;  3,  Kammenoi-Ostrov.  Krestovsky, 
and  Yelagin,  a group  of  islands  covered  with  gardens, 
groves,  avenues  of  trees,  and  country-houses,  which  in  sum- 
mer are  the  resort  of  the  rich.  The  city  is  divided  into 
twelve  districts,  and  these  again  into  quarters.  Few  cities 
have  such  long  and  broad  streets  as  St.  Petersburg.  They 
arc  from  60  lo  1 20  feet  broad ; and  the  Nevsky  Perspective  is 
14,350  feet  long,  the  Great  Perspective  10,220,  and  eight 
others  6000.  The  stone  pavement  is  in  general  bad,  and  must 
be  laid  down  afresh  every  year  ; a pavement  of  hexagonal 
blocks  of  wood,  covered  with  tar,  has  been  found  to  be  more 
durable  and  cheaper,  and  is  now  used  in  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  which  have  broad  flag-pavement  for  the  foot 
passengers.  There  are  no  wells,  but  the  water  of  the  Neva 
is  remarkably  clear,  pure,  and  wholesome.  Those  who  live 
at  a distance  from  the  river  use  tho  water  of  the  canals, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Fontanka,  surrounding  the 
whole  Admiralty  quarter,  and,  w ithin  it,  the  Catherine  Canal 
and  the  Moika.  There  are  two  bridges  of  boats  over  the 
Neva,  and  three  over  its  arms  ; one  of  them,  the  Troitskoi 
or  Suwaroff  Bridge,  is  2456  feet  long.  These  bridges  are 
all  removed  whenever  danger  is  apprehended  from  the  ice, 
both  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  nnd  in  the  spring. 
There  are  above  seventy  bridges  over  the  canals,  many  of 
which  are  of  granite,  and  ten  of  cast-iron,  two  of  which  aro 
handsome  suspension  bridges,  and  many  of  wood.  The 
Great  or  Southern  Nevnis  here  from  900  to  1 200  feet  wide, 
and  its  south  or  left  bank,  to  the  extent  of  10.000  feet,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Admiralty,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  is 
furnished  with  a quay  of  granite,  a work  which,  for  utility 
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and  magnificence,  will  remain  a lasting  monument  of  the 
reign  of  Catherine  II.  The  bank  is  raised  on  pilea  ten  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  has  a foot-pavement  seven 
feet  broad,  a breastwork  two  feet  and  a half  high,  and,  at 
*onvenient  distances,  double  flights  of  steps  for  landing,  with 
Semicircular  seats  at  the  top,  all  of  granite.  The  part  of  the 
quay  to  the  east  of  the  Admiralty  is  called  the  Quay  of  the 
Court,  and  that  on  the  west* The  English  Quay,'  being 
lined  with  a row  of  houses  chiefly  inhabited  by  opulent 
English  merchants.  The  Quay  of  Wassily-Ostrov,  on  the 
opposite  bank,  which  was  completed  in  16.14,  is  still  finer, 
but  not  so  extensive.  It  is  adorned  with  two  colossal 
sphinxes,  brought  from  Egypt,  which  are  placed  in  front  of 
the  Academy  of  Arts.  There  are  HO  Russian- Greek 
churches,  40  of  other  Christian  communities,  2 Greek  con- 
vents. a synagogue,  and  a mosque.  Divine  service  is  per- 
formed in  fifteen  languages.  Of  the  Greek  churches  the 
most  remarkable  are,  I,  the  Isaac's  Church,  which  when 
finished  will  be  the  most  magnificent — it  is  to  be  built 
entirely  of  marble;  2,  the  beautiful  cathedral  of  the  Mother 
of  Go<i  of  Casan  ; 3,  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas;  4,  the 
church  of  Alexander  Nevsky,  in  the  convent  of  the  same 
name,  containing  the  body  of  the  saint  in  a silver  sarcophagus 
(the  convent  is  the  residence  of  the  archbishop  of  Peters- 
burg. and  contains  an  academy  and  a seminary,  with  a 
flnu  library);  5,  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in 
the  citadel,  which  oontains  the  tombs  of  the  imperial 
family.  The  number  of  magnificent  palaces  and  public 
buildings  is  so  great  that  we  can  do  little  more  than  barely 
enumerate  the  most  remarkable:  — I,  The  Imperial  Winter 
Palace  has  been  described  as  the  most  conspicuous  bv  all 
travellers : it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  about  three 
years  ago,  but  is  now  rebuilt.  It  was  fortunate  that,  by  the 
great  exertion  of  tho  imperial  guard,  the  fire  was  prevented 
from  extending  to  the  Hermitage,  built  by  Cathenno,  which 
contains  a costly  library,  a valuable  collection  of  paintings, 
and  other  treasures.  2,  The  Marble  Palace,  an  elegant  but 
gloomy-looking  building.  3,  The  Taurida  Palace,  with  its 
fine  gardens,  presented  to  Prince  Potemkin  by  Catherine  II. 
4,  The  Atiilchkov  Palace,  the  residence  of  the  emperor 
Nicholas  while  he  was  grand-duke.  5,  The  Old  Michailov 
Palace,  w he  re  the  emperor  Paul  resided  and  died.  6,  The 
New  Michailov  Palace,  with  a park,  the  residence  of  the 
grand-duke  Michael.  It  was  built  between  the  years  1819 
and  1825,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  palaces  in  Europe.  The 
number  of  what  are  called  crown-buildings  is  very  great. 
Among  them  are,  1,  the  Admiralty,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  dock  yards;  2,  the  splendid  building  belonging 
to  the  general  staff;  .1,  in  the  very  extensive  Isaacs  Square, 
the  Senate  House,  the  General  Synod,  the  Palace  of  tho 
War  Department,  the  large  and  handsome  riding-school  of 
the  guard ; 4,  the  Alexander  Theatre,  in  the  Nevsky  Per- 
spective; 5,  the  fine  palace  of  the  Imperial  Assignat  Bank; 
6,  the  New  Arsenal ; 7,  the  Gostinoi-Dvor,  a great  bazaar, 
two  stories  high,  each  containing  1 70  shops ; 8,  the  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  &c.  The  Field  of  Mars,  adorned  with  a 
statue  of  SuwarotF,  is  extensive  enough  to  admit  40,000  or 
50,000  men  to  be  reviewed  in  it.  The  Field  of  Mars  is 
bounded  on  two  sides  by  the  imperial  gardens,  on  the 
third  by  the  Winter  Palace,  and  on  the  fourth  by  a row  of 
massive  buildings.  The  most  recent  of  the  public  monu- 
ments is  the  Alexander  Column,  erected  in  nonour  of  the 
ctnperor  Alexander.  There  are  also  a celebrated  equestrian 
statue  uf  Peter  the  Great,  a granite  obelisk,  82  feet  high,  in 
honour  of  Romanzov,  and  the  above-mentioned  statue  of 
Suwaroff. 

Tho  Russian  sovereigns  have  done  much  to  promote 
science  and  learning:  academies  and  schools  have  been 
founded  and  liberally  endowed  by  them,  and  learned  men 
invited  from  foreign  countries.  Among  these  establish- 
ments are  the  university,  founded  in  1819,  which  has  neither 
a theological  nor  a medical  faculty;  the  academy  of  sci- 
ences, founded  by  Peter  I.,  on  the  plan  of  Leibnitz ; the 
academy  of  fine  arts;  the  pedagogical  institution  for  train- 
ing teachers  in  the  higher  departments  of  learning;  tho 
ecclesiastical  seminary  in  the  convent  of  St.  Alexander 
Nevsky;  the  medico-chirurgical  academy;  four  gymnasia; 
the  Oriental  institution;  numerous  institutions  for  the 
army  and  navy;  the  mining  academy;  the  female  schools 
of  St.  Catherine;  the  Smoluoi  convent,  and  the  foundling  hos- 
pitals. There  are  also  a great  number  of  private  schools,  and 
many  private  masters  and  governesses  in  families,  who  are 
mostly  Germans.  The  collections  of  ali  kinds  are  very 


rich.  Tho  imperial  public  library  conststs  of  above  400,00® 
volumes;  that  of  the  academy  of  scicncos,  of  100,000;  and 
almostevery  establishment  has  its  own  library.  The  principal 
collections  are  the  zoological,  the  antiquarian,  and  that  of 
Asiatic  coins  in  the  academy  of  sciences : the  cabinet  of  coini 
of  the  Oriental  institution ; the  splendid  collection  of  mi- 
nerals of  the  mining  academy,  in  which  there  is  a lump  of 
pure  native  gold  weighing  25  lbs.  and  a lump  of  platinum 
of  10  lbs. ; the  collections  in  the  Hermitage,  Romanzov’s 
museum,  the  extremely  rich  collections  of  exotic  plants  in 
the  hothouses  of  the  botanic  gard^p,  and  many  private 
collections.  The  hospitals  or  charitable  institutions  of  all 
descriptions  are  very  numerous  and  well  supported,  rivalled 
perhaps  only  by  those  of  London,  the  virtue  of  charity 
being  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  Russian 
character.  The  number  of  houses  in  1838  was  8665,  of 
which  3243  were  of  stone,  and  the  remainder  of  wood : this 
seems  a small  number  in  proportion  to  the  population,  but 
some  of  the  houses  are  extremely  large;  in  1833  there  were 
13  houses  each  inhabited  by  above  1000  persons,  121  by 
300  to  1000  persons,  223  by  200  to  300  persons,  and  671 
by  100  to  200  persons. 

The  ground  on  which  St.  Petersburg  stands  is  low  and 
swampy,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  a morass  and 
forest,  except  where  it  has  been  ameliorated  by  industry 
and  art.  It  has  been  calculated  that,  on  an  average  of  10 
years,  there  are  97  bright  days,  104  rainy,  72  of  snow,  and 
97  unsettled.  The  ice  in  the  Neva  never  breaks  up  before 
the  22nd  of  March  (once  only  on  the  6th  of  March), 
nor  later  than  the  27th  of  April;  the  earliest  timo  of 
the  river's  freezing  is  the  20th  of  October,  and  the  latest 
the  1st  of  December.  The  few  bright  days  are  generally 
during  the  greatest  heat  or  the  severest  cold.  The  spring 
is  vory  short ; a sudden  transition  brings  summer  at 
once,  which  all  classes  hasten  to  enjoy,  in  the  adjacent 
villas,  in  hospitality  and  social  amusements.  In  sum- 
mer the  nights  ore  bright  and  generally  warm.  During  the 
night,  parties,  frequently  attended  by  music,  promenade  the 
streets  in  every  direction,  and  tho  simple  melody  of  the 
popular  ballads  floats  on  the  air.  ftom  the  boats  that  glide 
on  the  canals  and  the  smooth  surface  of  the  Net  a.  Charmed 
by  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  the  scene,  the  stranger,  ex- 
pecting the  approach  of  night,  continues  to  linger  till  he  i« 
beguiled  of  hi*  sleep,  and  sees  with  surprise  the  first  beams 
of  the  rising  sun  gild  the  summits  of  the  palaces  and 
temples.  In  autumn  St.  Petersburg  is  one  of  the  most 
disagreeable  spots  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  On  the  whole, 
winter  is  perhaps  the  best  season ; at  least  it  has  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  foggy  winter  of  more  southern  climes. 
The  cold,  when  it  once  sets  in,  is  equal  and  constant,  and  it 
strengthens  and  braces  the  body.  Travelling  in  sledges 
over  the  hard  snow  is  convenient  and  agreeable  ; the  Rus- 
sians too  know  how  to  defend  themselves  against  the  cold 
bettor  perhaps  than  any  other  people.  All  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  countries  being  suspended  during  the 
winter,  the  citizens  indulge  their  national  Kindness  for  luxury 
and  amusements.  The  great  masked  ball  (as  it  is  called)  on 
New  Year’s  Day  brings  together  persons  of  all  classes  in 
the  Winter  Palace : tickets  are  very  easily  obtained,  and 
above  30,000  are  usually  issued.  Nobody  however  is 
masked,  nor  is  tliere  any  dancing.  The  river  being  frozen 
over  for  several  months,  the  surface  presents  a scene  like 
that  which  was  exhibited  when  a fair  was  held  on  the 
Thames,  nearly  resembling  Bartholomew  fair.  The  popu- 
lace are  amused  with  swings,  roundabouts,  and  the  like, 
and  above  all  by  the  ice-hills,  which  are  inclined  planes  of 
considerable  height,  covered  with  blocks  of  ice.  The  ascent 
is  by  a flight  of  steps  at  the  back.  A low  sledge  with  one 
person  in  it  glides  down  the  plane  with  such  rapidity  that 
it  is  carried  by  the  impetus  to  the  next  ice-hill,  when  the 
driver  takes  his  6ledgc  on  his  back,  ascends  Use  steps,  and 
descends  on  the  other  side.  This  is  tho  favourite  amuse- 
ment of  the  Russians.  There  are  likewise  great  popular 
amusements  during  Lent  in  Isaac’s  Square. 

In  summer  all  those  who  have  the  means  go  into  the 
country.  There  are  numerous  country-houses  in  the  islands, 
and  on  the  road  to  Peterhof,  Strelna,  and  Oranicnbuum. 
Of  the  islands  in  the  Neva,  north  of  St.  Petersburg, 
that  of  Krestovsky  is  the  roost  beautiful ; the  isle  of 
Yelagin  has  an  imperial  summer  palace  with  a fine 
park.  Kammenoi-Ostrov,  another  island,  contains  a 
palace  belonging  to  the  grand-duke  Michael.  Peterhof,  on 
the  bay  of  Cronstadt,  the  road  to  which  is  a noble  causeway 
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bordered  by  fine  gardens  and  country-seats,  has  a large 
garden  and  fine  waterworks.  A grand  f&te  is  generally 
celebrated  here  on  the  13lh  of  July,  in  honour  of  the  birth- 
day of  the  empress  Alexandra,  when  the  gardens  are  splen- 
didly illuminated  and  enlivened  with  bands  of  music,  and 
above  100,000  persona  are  assembled.  Oranienbaum,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Finnland,  the  summer  residence  of  the  grand- 
duke  Michael,  is  still  more  beautifully  situated  than  Peter- 
hof.  Zarskoje-Selo  is  a very  magnificent  imperial  country- 
scat,  with  an  immense  park  and  nublo  gardens.  A large 
portion  of  this  palace  ♦as  burnt  down  in  1620.  At  a short 
distance  is  the  Pulkowaberg.on  which  the  emperor  Nicholas 
has  caused  a fine  observatory  to  be  erected,  and  furnished 
with  the  best  instruments.  Pavlovsk,  near  the  town  of 
the  same  name,  is  an  imperial  country-seat,  with  a fine  park 
laid  out  in  the  English  style  by  Brown.*  At  Gatschina, 
Tschesme,  and  Strelna  there  are  likewise  country-seats 
helorgir.g  to  the  Imperial  family.  [Cronstadt  ; Narva.] 

According  to  the  account  given  by  the  chief  of  the  police 
fbr  1639,  the  population  amounted  in  that  year  to  476,366, 
of  whom  338,512  were  males  and  138,674  females:  in  1638 
the  total  was  469,720,  so  that  there  was  an  increase  in  1839 
of  6666.  It  appears  from  M.  Kbppen,  that  of  the  469,720 
inhabitants,  in  1836,  there  were  in  the  city  and  its  district, 
ineluding  Cronsladt,  only  53,883  males  who  hud  their  legal 
settlement  there.  Supposing  the  total  to  be  109,000,  in- 
cluding females,  there  remain  360,000  strangers  from  other 
provinces,  of  whom  the  great  majority  are  males.  We  quote 
from  the  official  tables  a few  instances 

Men.  Women. 

Persons  not  of  noblo  birth  • 19,210  9,667 

Artisans  included  in  the  guilds  19,238  3,692 

The  garrison,  not  including  the 

officers  ....  49,406  10,338 

Domestics  . . . ' . 52,357  14,674 

Workmen  of  the  class  of  pea- 
sants ....  103,237  23,076 

St  Petersburg  is  not  only  the  capital  but  the  greatest 
manufacturing  city  of  the  empire.  There  are  above  two 
hundred  manufactories  of  different  descriptions,  some  car- 
ried on  by  private  individuals,  of  silk,  cotton,  woollen,  lea- 
ther, glass,  gold  and  silver  articles,  watches,  surgical  instru- 
ments, paper,  snuff  and  tobacco,  sugar,  &c.  There  are 
others  which  the  government  has  considered  it  advisable  to 
carry  on  upon  its  own  account ; such  are  the  great  manu- 
factory of  tapestry,  a large  manufactory  of  aqua-forlis,  with 
an  assay-office  and  a mint : a plate-glass  manufactory,  which 
produces  mirrors  14  feet  high  and  7 feet  wide,  a porcelain 
manufactory,  and  a great  manufactory  of  cotton  and  linen, 
in  which  steam-engines  are  employed,  at  Alexandrovsk, 
near  the  city  ; a considerable  pari  of  this  manufactory  was 
last  year  destroyed  by  fire.  The  government  has  likewise  a 
cannon- foundry  and  powder-mills. 

The  commerce  of  St.  Petersburg  is  very  considerable. 

• Ttw  '-oast ruction  of  stt  iron  rsil-rond  from  St.  frlersburg  to  P*vk»v«k  ud 
2Ur>kaje-&tU>  hu  gronUy  iucioued  tb«  DiimU-r  of  visitor*  to  thus*  pUcr*. 


Cronstadt  is  the  harbour.  The  following  is  the  official 
account  for  the  year  1839  arrived  at  Cronstadt.  in  1839, 
1378  ships,  of  which  912  with  cargoes  and  466  in  ballast  ; 
1395  sailed,  of  which  only  27  were  in  ballast — of  these  50 
had  winterer]  at  Cronstadt;  this  year  only  33  remained  to 
winter.  Above  700  of  these  slhpswere  English.  The  steam- 
boats to  Lubeck  performed  twenty-one  voyages,  those  to 
London  twelve,  to  HAvre  eight,  and  to  Revel  twenty-one. 
Above  12,000  barks  bring  to  St.  Petersburg  from  the  inte- 
rior art iclei  of  Russian  produce  and  manufactures  for  the 
consumption  of  the  capital  and  for  exportation.  The 
total  value  of  the  imports  was  199,961,386  rubles  (in 
bank  assignats),  and  the  value  of  the  exports  132,016.295 
rubles;  total  330,979,661  rubles.  Deducting  2,604,445 
rubles,  the  value  of  the  goods  exported  and  imported  by  the 
captains  of  ships  and  passengers,  the  remaining  operations 
were  effected  by  170  commercial  houses,  of  which  94 
transacted  business  under  a million  of  rubles,  and  76 
above  that  amount.  Three  houses  did  business  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  seven  millions,  two  of  eight  millions,  three  of  ten 
millions,  one  of  twelve  millions,  one  of  nineteen  millions,  and 
one  of  twenty-six  millions.  Atnoug  these  eleven  houses  there 
is  not  one  Russian  name ; they  are  all  German  and  Kuglisb, 
except  one  French.  The  exports  are  hemp,  flax,  tallow,  lea- 
ther, iron,  tobacco,  canvas,  coarse  linen,  bces’-wax,  linseed, 
linseed-oil,  tar,  potash,  See.  The  increased  exportation  of 
wool  deserves  to  be  noticed.  From  1800  to  1814.  the  average 
annual  quantity  exported  was  under  20,000  poods;  from 
1814  to  1824,  under  36,000  poods;  from  1624  to  1834, 
112,000  poods;  and  in  1638  it  was  360,760  poods.  The 
imports  are  colonial  produce  of  all  kinds,  manufac- 
tures of  silk,  cotton,  hardware,  French  wines,  jewellery, 
and  all  articles  of  luxury  and  fashion.  The  immense 
preponderance  of  the  trade  with  England  is  proved 
by  the  number  of  ships  employed  in  it.  The  effects  of  a 
rupture  with  England  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  year  1»08,  which  followod  the  alliance  between 
Alexander  and  Napoleon,  concluded  at  Tilsit  in  Sep- 
tember, 1807.  the  value  of  the  imports  fell  to  1,152,000 
rubles,  that  of  the  exports  to  5,875,000  rubles,  and  the 
duties  of  customs  from  five  millions  to  916,000  rubles. 
The  actual  revenue  now  derived  from  the  customs  is  about 
50  millions  of  ruble*. 

(Srhniidtlin,  La  Russie  el  la  Polosne ; Horschelmann  ; 
Stein’s  Handbuch;  Convereation*  Lea-icon;  Cunnabich. 
Lehrbucb  der  Geograjdue ; the  Butman  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, and  Journal  of  the  Department  xf  the  Interior ; and 
P/an  qf  St.  Petersburg , published  by  the  8ociely  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

Though  by  no  means  so  complete  as  could  be  wished,  tho 
following  table  will  serve  as  an  architectural  synopsis  of  ihe 
more  remarkable  structures  of  St.  Petersburg,  few  of  which, 
it  must  however  be  confessed,  are  of  high  architectural  qua- 
lity, or  calculated  to  stand  the  test  of  critical  examination, 
although  from  their  magnitude  and  general  air  of  stateliness 
I they  produce  a favourable  first-sight  impression  on  the 
stranger 


Table  of  Public  Buildingt. 


Dal*. 

Arctiil*et. 

Remark* 

The  Fortress 

1706-40 

Tressini 

Duectorv  Senate 

1719 

Originally  Prince  Menaikov’s  palace. 

Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and 

1712-27 

Tressini 

Paul  in  Fortress 

The  Foundry  . . , 

Summer  Palace 

1733 

Schumacher 

1742 

Rastrelli 

Smolnoi  Monastery,  Church 
St.  Nicholas  Morskoi  . . 

1743 

Rnslrelli 

The  Anilchkov  Palace 

1748 

Raslrellt 

A very  large  but  grotesque  pile;  burnt  down  Decetnbe- 

Winter  or  Imperial  Palace  . 

1754-62 

Rastrelli 

Marble  Palace  . 

17  79-85 

Grimaldi 

1837;  rebuilt  1839. 

Hermitage,  the  Little 

1775 

Latnotie 

■ * — tho  Great 

1775 

heltcn 

— — ■ — Theatre  . 

1782 

Quarenghi 

Interior,  plan  of  an  antient  theatre.  Order  Corinthian. 

Nevskv  Monastery  Church 

1776-90 

Starov 

Old  Arsenal  . 

1776 

Hexastyle  Doric  in  centre. 

Colossal  equestrian  statue  . 

1782 

Falconet 

(Peter  the  Great) 
Taurida  Palace 

1783 

Starov 

Ohutohov’s  Hospital  . 
Manege  of  the  Imperial 

1783 

Quarenghi 

A Roman  Done  octastylo  portico  entire  width  of  front 

Guards 

Sculptured  pediment;  ditto  friezo  within  portico. 
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‘ Date. 

Architect 

Gostinoi  Dvor,  or  Bazaar 

1785 

Academy  of  Fine  Arts  . ' 

1788 

Kakorinot 

Cathedral  of  St.  Alexander 

1790 

Starov 

Nevsky 

Imperial  Library 

1795 

Sokolov  and 

Marine  Cadets'  College 

1796 

Rusca 

Palace  of  St.  Michael  . 

1797-1800 

Brenna 

Catholic  Chapel,  Knights  of  < 

1798 

Quareughi 

Malta 

Imperial  Bank  . 

Quarenghi 

Institut  Demoiselles  Nobles, 

Quareughi 

Smolnoi  Monastery 

Foundling  Hospital  on  the  . 

1798 

Moika 

Medical,  &c.  Academy 

1799 

Porta 

Troiizki  Church  . . 

Romanzov  Obelisk 

1799 

Brenna 

Academy  of  Sciences  . 

1799 

Zakharov 

Admiralty  . . . 

1801 

Zakharov 

— - Chapel 

Montferrand 

The  Casan  Cathedral  . 

1801-11 

Voronikhin 

Russian  Academy 

Melnikov 

Imperial  Hospital  for  Sick 

1803 

Quarenghi 

Poor 

Great  Theatre  . 

1804 

Thomond 

Birzha,  or  Exchange  . 

1804-10 

Tbomond 

New  Arsenal 

1808 

Dimertzov 

St.  Sergius'  Church  . , 

Dimertzov 

Salt  Magazine  . 

Volkhov 

Church  of  St.  Vladimir 

1811 

— St.  Peter  . 

1817 

St.  Catherine, 

Mikhaelov 

Vassili  Ostrov 

Imperial  Mews  . 

Isaac’s  Church  (rebuilding). 

Trombara 

1818 

Montferrand 

Church  of  the  Skorbyashijnik 

1818 

Rusca 

(pr  Sufferers) 

Grand-duke  Michael's  palace 

1819-21 

Rossi 

H&tel  des  Mines,  or  Mining 

1819 

Academy 

The  Etat  Major  . . 

The  Hall  of  Archives  . 

1821-30 

Rossi  Si  Bruilov 

Rossi  & Clarke 

Theatre,  Aplugin  Island  . 

1836 

Montferrand 

Narvaky  Gate,  or  Triumphal 

1831-3 

Quarenghi 

Arch 

Alexandrinsky  Theatre 

1833 

Rossi 

Lutheran  Church  of  Su  Peter 

1832 

Bruilov 

and  Su  Paul 

Alexander  Column  . . 

1832 

Montferrand 

Church  of  St.  Catherine  the 

183 

Const.  Thon 

Martyr 

Michaihmky  Theatre" 

Bruilov 

Winter  Palace  . 

rebuilt 

Bruilov  and 

1638 

Stasov 

Observatory  . . 

1837 

Bruilov 

Triumphal  Arch  • . 

Quarenghi  and 
1 Starov 
Stackelschuei- 

Duke  of  Leuchtenberg’s 

1839 

palace 

der 

PETERSF1ELD,  a market-town,  parish,  and  parliamen- 
tary borough  in  tlm  hundred  of  Finch-Dean,  and  in  the 
present  northern,  but  in  the  old  southern  division  of  Hamp- 
shire. The  town,  which  is  on  the  road  from  Loudon  to 
Portsmouth,  is  62  miles  south-west  from  London,  and  16 
miles  east  by  south  from  Winchester,  direct  distances.  It 
is  a dean  country  town,  partly  lighted  with  gas.  tolerably 
paved,  and  amply  supplied  with  water.  The  trade  is  unim- 
portant, but  fairs  for  sheep  and  horses  are  held  March  5, 
July  10.  and  December  11.  The  market-day  is  Saturday.  The 
ossessod  taxes  levied  in  1830  amounted  to  640/.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  and  parish  in  1831  was  1803.  The  living, 
attached  to  the  chapelry  of  Petersfield,  is  a curacy,  which, 
with  the  rectory  of  Bunion,  are  in  the  diocese  of  Winchea- 


Remnrk*. 


A very  handsome  structure.  A Roman  Doric  order  on  a 
lofty  arcaded  basement. 


Ionic  on  basement. 


Italian  style.  Now  used  for  the  engineer  corps. 

Order  Corinthian;  front  four  attacned  columns  beneath 
pediment 

Front  730  feet;  centre  Ionif  oc tasty le  on  basement. 


Corinthian  portico. 

Byzantine  style. 

Bronze.  Height  82  feet. 

Octastvle  Ionic  portico. 

A most  extensive  range  of  buildings  of  rich  design. 

Corinthian  hexastyle  [see  Politico,  Plans],  with  curved 
colonnades  extending  from  it 

Octastyle  Ionic  portico. 

Ditto. 

Roman  Doric,  peripteral  decostyle,  with  two  rostral  columns 
in  front 


Corinthian  hexastyle  portico.  Dome. 


Front,  Ionic  hexastyle,  attached  columns.  Interior  a ro- 
tunda with  34  columns. 

Conuiluan  order  on  basement.  Centre  an  octaatyle  pro- 
style. 


Entirely  constructed  of  cast-irou.  Style  Gothic.  Dimen- 
sions 142  by  67  feet. 

Previously  designed  by  Quareughi,  aud  orected  tempora- 
rily in  timber;  now  executed  in  metal  by  Clarke  and 
Pratt. 


Shaft  a granite  monolith,  84  feet  high,  surmouuted  by  a 
colossal  figure  of  Faith. 


Grecian  style. 


ter  and  patronage  of  the  bishop  of  that  see,  and  yield  an 
average  net  income  of  1 194/.  Near  the  chapel  is  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  William  III.  There  is  a school  called 
Cliurcher’s  college,  from  the  name  of  the  founder,  who,  in 
1722,  bequeathed  the  sura  of  3000/.  Bank  stock  and  500/. 
in  cash  for  its  establishment  and  support.  1 lie  boys,  from 
ten  to  twelve  in  number,  are  clothed,  fed,  aud  instructed  in 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  so  much  of  the  mathematics  as  is 
applicable  to  navigation.  Several  acts  of  parliament  have 
been  obtained  for  regulating  the  expenditure  of  the  funds 
of  the  charity,  which  have  increased  considerably. 

According  to  the  Corporation  Reports,  no  royal  charter  of 
incorporation  is  known  to  have  been  conferred  upon  tha 
town;  but  in  Warner’s  / History  of  Hampshire,  ana 
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in  other  works,  it  it  stated  to  havo  been  incorporated  by  a 
charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  boundary  of  the  borough. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a mayor,  chosen  annually  at  the 
court-leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  but  the  functions  of  the 
mayor  are  merely  nominal.  The  borough  of  Peters  field  re- 
turned members  to  parliament  as  early  as  Edward  I.,  and 
two  members  continuously  from  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
till  the  passing  of  lire  Reform  Art,  since  which  it  has  been 
represented  by  one  member.  The  present  parliamentary 
boundary  includes  the  old  borough  of  Petersfield  and  the 
tithing  of  Sheet ; the  parishes  of  Buriton,  Lyss,  and  Frox- 
fleld ; the  tithings  of  Ramsdcn,  Langrish,  and  Oxenbourn, 
in  the  parish  of  East  Meon,  and  also  the  parish  of  Sleep, 
except  the  tithings  of  North  and  South  Ambersham. 

(Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Charities,  p, 
296 ; Reform  Act  and  other  Parliamentary  Papers ; War- 
ner’s Hut  of  Hampshire,  &c.) 

PETKRWARDEIN.  or  PETERVARA,  the  principal 
and  frontier  fortress  of  Slavonia,  the  Gibraltar  of  Hungary, 
is  situated  in  46°  15'  N.  lat.and  19°  55' E.  long.,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  mountains  and  fruitful  hills,  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Danube,  near  the  angle  formed  by  the  sud- 
den change  in  the  course  of  that  river  from  due  south  to 
cast.  On  a rock  isolated  on  three  sides  stands  the  upper 
fortress  and  the  hornwork ; on  the  northern  foot  of  the 
rock  lies  tho  lower  fortress,  which  includes  what  is  pro- 
perly the  town,  and  is  partly  on  a gentle  slope.  It  com- 
mands tho  Danube,  whose  waters  bathe  the  walls  on  the 
west  and  south  sides.  It  is  a place  of  extraordinary  strength 
both  by  nature  and  art.  As  a precaution  in  case  of  a very 
close  siege,  a well  has  been  excavated  in  the  rock  to  a depth 
below  the  surface  of  the  Danube.  The  lower  fortress  Las 
very  broad  and  deep  moats,  which  may  be  filled  with  water 
from  the  Danube,  lofty  walls,  and  many  bastions  and  rate- 
lins,  by  which  it  is  separated  on  the  south  side  from  the  two 
suburbs  Ludwigsthal  and  Rochuslhal.  One  principal  street, 
and  two  others  parallel  to  it,  with  a pretty  extensive  parade, 
form  the  whole  town,  which  consists  of  only  fourteen  public 
buildings  and  forty-eight  houses,  most  of  the  latter  being 
only  one  story  higlu  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
arsenal,  the  residence  of  the  commandant,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  parish  church,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits. 
Besides  the  two  above-mentioned  suburbs,  some  writers 
reckon  the  village  of  Bukowitz,  about  a league  distant,  as 
belonging  to  Pelcrwardoin.  The  population  of  the  town, 
the  two  suburbs,  and  Bukowitz,  including  the  garrison,  is 
stated  at  6500.  The  fortress  is  capable  of  containing  a 
garrison  of  1 0,000  men. 

Petorwardein  is  connected,  by  a bridge  of  boats  over  the 
Danube  (here  700  feet  wide,  and  from  50  to  60  feet  deep), 
with  the  town  of  Neusatz,  on  the  opposite  bank. 

(Von  Jenny,  Handbuch  fur  Reisende  in  dem  Oester- 
reichischen  Kaiserstaate ; W.  Blumenbach,  Neuestes  GV- 
mdlde  der  Oesterreichischen  Monarchic.) 

PETIOLE  is  that  part  of  the  leaf  commonly  called  the 
stalk ; it  is  usually  a contracted  part  of  the  leaf  through 
which  tho  wood-veins  pass  from  the  trunk,  hut  in  other 
cases  it  is  thin,  expanded  flat,  or  rolled  up  in  a sheathing 
manner,  when  it  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  tlie 
blade  of  the  leaf  itself.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  botanists 
that  the  leaves  of  endogens,  in  which  tho  veinB  arc  parallel 
instead  of  being  reticulated,  consist  exclusively  of  petiole ; 
but  this  seems  contradicted  by  grasses  which  havo  both  a 
petiole  and  lamina,  with  parallel  veins. 

PETIS  DE  LACROIX,  FRANCOIS,  a learned  French 
Orientalist,  born  at  Paris,  towards  the  close  of  1653,  was  tho 
son  of  the  king's  interpreter  for  the  Oriental  languages,  and 
received  an  education  to  qualify  him  for  the  same  employ- 
ment. At  the  early  'age  of  sixteen  ho  was  sent,  by  the 
minister  Colbert,  to  resido  in  ,the  East.  He  spent  several 
years  at  Aleppo,  Ispahan,  and  Constantinople,  where  he 
became  master  of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  lan- 

f;uage$.  During  his  stay  at  the  first-named  city  he  trans- 
aicd  into  elegant  Arabic  an  account  of  the  campaign  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  Holland,  which  his  contemporary  rellisson 
published  in  1671.  He  returned  to  Pahs  in  16KU,  and  two 
years  afterwards  was  sent  to  Marocco,  as  secretary  to  M. 
de  Saint  Aiuand,  who  had  been  appointed  ambassador  to 
Muloy  Ismail,  the  reigning  sultan.  He  is  reported  to  havo 
pronounced  before  that  sovereign  a speech  in  Arabic  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  court  by  tho  facility  of 
the  delivery  and  the  elegance  and  purity  of  tho  style.  In 


the  two  following  years  he  accompanied  the  French  arma- 
ments against  Algiers,  under  Duquesnc,  Tourville,  and 
D’Amfreville  [Algiers],  filling  under  each  of  these  generals 
the  situation  of  secretary-interpreter  of  the  marine,  in  which 
capacity  ho  was  employed  to  translate  into  Turkish  the 
treaty  of  peace,  concluded  in  1684,  between  France  and  tho 
regency  of  Algiers.  In  1685  he  performed  tho  same  office 
with  respect  to  the  negotiations  with  Tunis  and  Tripoli, 
when  he  gave  decisive  pYoofs  of  his  integrity  and  patriotism. 
It  is  asserted  that  while  the  negotiations  with  the  latter 
power  were  going  on  (one  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
being  that  the  bey  of  Tripoli  should  pay  to  the  king  of 
France  the  sum  of  600,000  livres)  Petis  was  offered  a con- 
siderable bribe  if  be  would  put  down  in  the  original  treaty 
Tripoli  crowns  instead  of  French  ones,  which  would  have 
made  a difference  of  a sixth  part,  but  his  fidelity  to  his 
sovereign  was  incorruptible.  In  1687  he  assisted  the  Duke 
de  Mortcmart  in  concluding  a treaty  of  peace  and  comraeire 
with  the  empire  of  Marocco.  In  short,  it  was  through  his 
intervention  that  all  the  affairs  between  France  ami  the 
Eastern  courts  were  transacted  from  the  year  1G80,  when 
lie  was  first  employed  in  diplomacy,  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  As  a reward  for  his  eminent  services,  Petis  was 
appointed,  in  1692,  Arabic  professor  to  the  College  Royal 
dc  France,  and  after  the  death  of  his  father  <1695)  the  office 
of  Oriental  inter preter  was  also  conferred  upon  lnm.  From 
this  period  Petis  never  left  his  native  country,  but  employed 
himself  in  various  translations  from  the  Eastern  languages, 
with  most  of  which  he  was  perfectly  well  acquainted ; lor, 
besides  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Persian,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Mogul,  Armenian, 
and  Ethiopian. 

He  died  at  Paris,  December  4,  1713,  at  tho  age  of  sixty, 
leaving  a son,  named  Alexandre  Louis  Marie,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  his  office  of  secretary-interpreter  of  the 
marine,  and  made  likewise  several  translations  from  the 
Persian  and  the  Turkish. 

His  principal  publications  are,  'Los  Mille  ei  un  Jours' 
(the  thousand  and  one  days),  translated  from  the  Persian, 
Paris,  1710-12,  5 vols.  12mo. ; ‘Contes  Turcs,'  a translation 
from  Sheikh  Zadeh,  Paris,  1707,  l2mo. ; ‘The  History  of 
Timur,’  translated  from  tho  Persian  of  Sheref-ed-din  Ali 
Yesdi,  Paris,  1722,  4 vols.  I2roq,  Most  of  his  works  how- 
ever still  remain  in  manuscript;  these  are  his  'Travels 
through  Syria  and  Persia,  from  1670  to  1680;’  a ' History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Arabs,’  translated  from 
tho  Arabic  of  Wakedi ; ‘The  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of 
Haji  Khalfah,’  from  the  Turkish  ; a * History  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,’  from  the  same  language ; a ‘ Dictionary  of 
the  Armenian  Language;'  a work  on  'The  Antiquities  and 
Monuments  of  Egypt ;’  an  ‘ Account  of  Ethiopia a treatise 
entitled  ‘Jerusalem,  Modem  and  Antient;*  and  several 
other*,  the  titles  of  which  arc  given  at  full  length  in  the 
‘ Memoire  sur  le  College  Royal,’  by  Goujet,  Paris,  1758. 
In  some  biographies  of  Petis  do  la  Croix,  a ‘ History  of 
Gcngis-Khan,’  from  the  Persian  (Paris,  1710),  iB  attributed 
to  him;  hut  this  is  an  error,  since  the  above  translation, 
though  edited  by  Petis,  was  the  work  of  his  father,  whose 
Christian  name  was  also  Francois. 

(Goujet.  Memoire  Historique  et  Litttruire  sur  le  College 
Royal  de  France,  Paris,  1758,  4to.;  Biographic  Univertclle, 
vol.  xxxiii.) 

PETIT,  JEAN  LOUIS,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1674. 
Littre,  a celebrated  professor  of  anatomy,  being  a resident 
in  his  father’s  house,  inspired  the  young  Petit  with  such  a 
zeal  for  the  same  study,  that  at  twelve  years  of  age  ho  ac 
quired  sufficient  dexterity  in  dissecting  to  be  appointed  to 
prepare  the  subjects  for  his  preceptors  lectures,  and  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  anatomical  class.  At  sixteen  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a surgeon  ; and  so  great  was  his  zeal  in 
his  studies,  that  M&reschal,  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  Hos- 
pital La  Charil6,on  going  very  early  in  the  morning  to  visit 
his  patients,  more  than  once  found  Petit  asleep  by  the  door, 
awaiting  his  arrival,  that  be  might  secure  a good  place 
during  the  operations.  In  1692  he  obtained  the  po*t  of 
surgeon  in  the  army,  and  was  in  active  service  till  1700, 
when  lie  returned  to  Paris  and  obtained  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter in  Surgery.  Here  he  delivered  several  courses  of  lec- 
tures to  a school  of  anatomy  and  surgery  which  he  estab- 
lished, and  in  which  many  of  those  who  were  afterwards 
among  the  first  surgeons  in  Europe  were  pupils.  His  repu- 
tation rapidly  increased,  and  he  was  elected  a member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  of  ihc  Royal  Society  of 
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London,  and  of  many  learned  societies.  In  1 731,  at  tho 
foundation  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery  in  Paris,  of  which  he 
was  ono  of  the  most  uctive  promoters,  ho  was  elected  director. 
He  died  in  1760. 

Petit  was  for  many  years  the  most  renowned  surgeon  in 
Europe,  and  contributed  more  to  its  advancement  as  a 
science  than  any  one  who  had  preceded  him.  He  not  only 
raised  the  character  of  surgery  in  France,  but  many  of  his 
pupils  were  invited  to  take  charge  of  important  offices  in 
different  parts  of  Europo,  and  by  carrying  thither  his  im- 
provements and  some  of  his  zeal,  gave  a fresh  stimulus  to 
its  progress. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Petit  had  been  engaged  twelve 
years  in  the  composition  of  an  extended  ‘Treatise  on  Sur- 
gery.' It  was  completed  and  published  in  1774,  by  Do 
Lesne,  and  is  still  a standard  work.  Tho  other  most  im- 
portant of  his  surgical  writings  are  a ‘Treatise  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Bones,'  and  numerous  papers  published  in  tho 
Memoirs  of  tho  Academies  of  Surgery  and  of  the  Sciences.  , 

PETIT,  PETER,  was  born  31st  December,  1393  (Nice- 
ron),  or  8th  December,  1594  ( Diog . Univers.),  at  Montlu<;on, 
a small  town  in  tho  present  department  of  the  Allier.  When 
young,  he  occupied  himself  in  mathematical  studies  and 
experimental  philosophy,  which  he  afterwards  evinced  con- 
siderable aptitude  in  applying.  In  16*26  he  succeeded  his 
father  in  tho  office  of  'tAmtroIleur  en  l’Election  do  Mont- 
lu$on,’  which  office  he  sold  in  1633,  after  the  death  of  his 
parents,  and  then  removed  to  Paris.  Hore  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  and  appointed  by  that 
minister  to  inspect  the  seaports  of  France  and  Italy.  Be- 
tween this  time  and  1649  there  were  confecred  upon  him 
the  appointments  of  provincial  commissary  of  artillery, 
intendant  of  fortifications,  and  geographer,  engineer,  and 
councillor  to  Louis  XIII.  Upon  his  return  from  Italy,  he 
communicated  to  Mersenne  a critical  examination  of  the 
' Dioptrics'  of  Descartes,  which  led  to  his  being  introduced 
to  Fermat,  who  had  also  questioned  the  soundness  of  the 
Cartesian  theory.  Subsequently  however  he  became  very 
intimate  with  Descartes  and  an  unreserved  supporter  of  all 
his  doctrines.  In  1646-7,  a series  of  experiments  made  by 
Pascal  and  Petit  confirmed  tho  explanation  then  recently 
given  by  Torricelli  of  the  phenomena  of  the  barometer  and 
common  pump.  Petit  died  20th  August,  1667,  at  Lagni 
on  the  Marne,  about  five  leaguos  from  Paris. 

The  following  list  of  his  works  is  given  by  Niceron,  in 
the  forty-second  volume  of  the  ‘ Me  moires  des  Hommcs 
Ulustre*:' — I,  • L' Usage  du  Com  pas  dc  Proportion,'  Paris, 
163  4,  8 vo. ; 2,  ' Discours  Chronologique*,’  Paris,  1636,  4to. ; 
3, ‘Carte  du  Gouvernemenl  de  laCapello;'  4,  ‘Avissurla 
Conjonction  propose  des  Mars  Octane  ct  Mcditerrance  par 
lea  Rivigrcs  d'Aude  et  de  Garonne,'  4to. ; 5,  'Observations 
touchant  le  Vide  fait  pour  la  premidre  fois  en  France,’ 
Paris,  1647,  4to. ; 6,  'Discours  touchant  les  Remedies  qu'on 
pout  apporter  aux  Inundations  de  la  Riviere  du  Seine  dans 
Paris, ' 1658,  4to. ; 7,  ' Observationes  aliquot  Eclipsium — 
Dissertatio  de  Lalitudine  Lute  tiro  et  Magnetis  Declina- 
tione — Novi  Systematis  Confutatio,’  published  in  Duhamel’s 
* Astronomy,'  Paris,  1G59-60— (tho  object  of  the  second 
of  these  tracts  is  to  prove  that  the  latitude  of  Paris 
was  not  permanent,  an  opiniou  which  hod  been  entertained 
with  regard  to  geographical  positions  generally  by  the  Ita- 
lian astronomer  Maria) ; 8, ' Dissertation  sur  la  Nature  des 
Comcles,’  Paris,  1665,  4to.  (written  at  the  desire  of  Louis 
XI  V.,  to  lessen  the  alarms  of  the  people  occasioned  by  the 
appearance  of  the  comet  of  1664);  9, ' Lettre  touchant  Ic 
Jour  auquel  on  doit  cel6brer  la  Ffite  de  Piques,'  Paris, 

1 G6C,  4to  ; 10, ' Dissertations  sur  la  Nature  du  Chaud  ct  du 
Froid,’  Paris,  1671,  12mo. 

(Montucla,  Hiitoire  des  Mathcmaiiques ; Niceron.) 

PETITION.  A petition  is  an  application  in  writing, 
addressed  to  the  lord  chancellor,  tho  master  of  the  rolls,  or 
to  the  Equity  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  which  the 
petitioner  states  certain  facts  as  the  ground  on  which  he 
prays  for  the  order  and  direction  of  the  court.  Petitions 
ure  either  caute  petitions  or  not.  A cause  petition  is  a pe- 
tition in  a matter  of  which  the  court  has  already  possession 
by  virtue  of  there  being  a suit  concerning  the  matter  of 
the  petition  ; and  the  petitioner  is  generally  cither  a parly 
to  such  suit,  or  he  derives  a title  to  some  interest  in  the 
subject  matter  of  the  suit  from  a parly  to  it.  When  there  is 
no  suit  existing  about  the  matter  of  the  petition,  it  is  called 
an  ex  jMtrie  petition. 

Some  cause  petitions  are  called  petitions  of  course,  and 
P.C.,  No.  1107. 


relate  to  matters  in  the  ordinary  prosecution  of  a suit,  and 
before  a decree.  Such  petitions  are  granted  upon  application 
of  the  party  petitioning;  and  they  may  be  presented  at  any 
time,  whether  tho  courts  are  sitting  or  not.  They  are  not 
answered  when  presented,  in  the  same  manner  that  other 
petitions  are;  but  the  order  to  be  made  on  such  petition  (if 
presented  at  tho  Rolls)  is  at  once  drawn  up  by  the  secretary 
of  the  master  of  the  Rolls,  unless  they  are  petitions  for  re- 
hearing. Such  petitions  may  also  be  presented  to  the  lord 
chancellor. 

Other  petitions  in  a cause,  which  arc  not  petitions  of  course, 
and  may  be  called  special  petitions,  have  for  their  object  to 
carry  a decree  into  execution.  Thus  a party  who  has  an 
interest  in  a fund  in  court,  a legatee  for  instance  who  was 
a minor  when  tho  decree  was  made,  may,  when  ho  is  of  age, 
apply  by  petition  to  have  his  share  paid  to  him,  because  his 
right  to  it  has  been  recognised  by  a decree  or  order  of  the 
court,  or  by  a master’s  report  which  has  been  confirmed. 
The  nature  of  the  petitions  in  a cause  will  of  course  vary 
with  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit. 

Petitions,  not  in  a cause,  arc  of  various  kinds,  and  many 
of  them  are  presented  under  tho  authority  of  particular  acts 
of  parliament.  These  also  are  called  special  petitions.  Thus 
a petition  may  be  presented  for  the  appointment  of  guardians 
to  infants,  and  for  an  allowance  for  their  maintenance  ; for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  an  order  of  court  that  infant  trus- 
tees and  mortgagees  may  execute  conveyances;  and  for  va- 
rious other  purposes.  In  matters  of  lunacy,  the  form  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  first  instance  is  by  petition  to  the  chancellor, 
to  whom  the  care  of  lunatics  and  idiots  is  specially  dele- 
gated by  the  crown,  and  tho  prayer  of  the  petition  is  for  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  mind  of  the  alleged 
lunatic.  [Lunacy.]  In  subsequent  proceedings  relating  to 
the  property  of  a person,  when  found  lunatic  by  a jury,  a 
petition  is  the  regular  and  usual  course  of  proceeding;  and 
suits  are  not  commenced  or  defended  for  the  lunatic  with- 
out the  previous  approval  and  direction  of  the  court. 

All  special  petitions  must  be  presented  to  tho  court  to 
which  they  are  addressed,  in  order  to  be  answered : until  tliuy 
are  answered,  the  court  is  not  fully  possessed  of  the  matter 
of  the  petition.  The  answer,  which  is  written  on  the  copy 
of  the  petition  and  signed  by  the  judge,  requires  the  attend- 
ance before  him  of  all  parties  concerned  in  the  matter  of  the 
petition  at  tho  hearing  thereof.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
petitioning  party  to  serve  all  proper  parties  with  notice  of 
this  petition,  and  the  answer  to  the  petition  becomes  an  order 
of  the  court,  upon  every  person  whom  the  petitioner  chooses 
to  serve  with  the  petition,  to  attend  at  the  hearing  of  it; 
and  if  such  person  be  absent  at  the  hearing,  ho  will  be 
bound  by  the  order  made  on  tho  petition.  Service  of  the 
petition  consists  in  delivering  a true  copy  of  tho  petition  as 
answered  to  the  clerk  in  court  whose  attendance  the  peti- 
tioner thinks  necessary,  or  to  tho  party  himself.  In  some 
special  cases,  the  petitioner  is  permitted, on  special  motion, 
supported  oy  an  affidavit  that  he  is  unable  to  serve  the  parly 
personally,  to  leave  the  copy  of  the  petition  at  the  party’s 
house  with  ono  of  his  family,  and  this  will  be  considered 
good  service.  Special  petitions  frequently  require  to  bo 
supported  by  affidavits  of  the  petitioner  or  some  other  person, 
or  of  both  ; and  such  affidavits  may  be  filed  at  any  time 
after  the  petition  is  answered.  If  a petitioner  choose  to 
serve  a party  with  a petition,  whose  presence  is  considered 
by  the  court  to  be  unnecessary,  he  must  pay  such  party  the 
cost  of  attending  at  the  hearing  of  the  petition. 

A petition  is  heard  in  court  by  the  counsel  for  tho  pet i 
tioner  stating  the  substance  and  prayer  of  the  petition,  and 
by  reading  or  briefly  stating  tho  contents  of  tho  affidavits 
filed  in  support  of  the  petition,  if  any  have  been  filed.  If 
the  prayer  of  the  petition  is  opposed  by  any  of  the  parties 
who  have  been  served  with  it,  inev  are  heard  by  their  coun- 
sel, and  their  affidavits  also,  if  anv  have  been  filed,  arc  rear! 
or  briefly  stated  to  the  court,  (3n  henring  the  matter  of 
the  petition  and  the  affidavits  on  both  sides,  the  court  either 
dismisses  the  petition  or  makes  such  order  ns  it  thinks  fit. 
The  order  when  made  is  drawn  up.  passed,  entered,  served, 
and  enforced  like  any  other  decree  or  order  of  the  court. 
Before  any  order  made  on  a petition  can  be  passed,  the  ori- 
ginal petition  must  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  reports.  The 
order  itself  in  tho  present  practice  recites  no  part  of  the 
petition  except  the  prn\cr. 

PETITION  OF  RIGHT.  Where  the  crown  or  a sub- 
ject has  a cause  of  action  against  a subject,  the  ordinary 
mode  of  putting  that  cause  of  action  into  a course  of  legal 
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investigation  is  by  the  king's  writ,  requiring  the  party  to 
appear  in  court  to  answer  the  complaint.  Where  the  claim 
is  against  the  crown  itself,  as  this  course  cannot  be  pursued, 
the  mode  of  proceeding  provided  by  common  law  is  to  pre- 
sent a petition  to  the  crown,  praying  for  an  inquiry  and  for 
the  remedy  to  which  the  parly  conceives  himself  to  be  en- 
titled. As  by  Magna  Charla  the  king  is  not  to  delav  right, 
he  is  bound,  if  tho  petition  presents  that  which  nos  the 
semblance  of  a legal  or  equitable  claim,  to  indorse  the  peti- 
tion with  the  words  Met  right  lie  done;'  which  indorsement 
operates,  in  the  ca*e  of  a claim  of  a legal  nature,  as  a war- 
rant and  command  to  the  lord  chancellor  to  issue  a com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  tho  matters  alleged  in 
the  petition.  A commission  accordingly  issues  to  six  or 
eight  persons,  who  summon  a jury,  of  whom  not  less  than 
twelve  or  more  than  twenty-three  are  impannelled,  and 
who,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  commissioners,  hear 
the  evidence  whicn  the  petitioner,  or,  as  he  is  called,  the 
suppliant,  has  to  adduce  in  support  of  his  statement.  If , 
the  jury  negative  tho  allegations  contained  in  tho  petition, 
the  commission  is  at  an  end;  but  the  suppliant  is  at  liberty 
to  sue  out  a new  commission  or  commissions  till  a jury 
return  an  inquisition  in  which  the  allegations  are  found 
to  he  true.  The  crown  may,  upon  this  return,  insist  that 
the  facts  alleged  by  the  suppliant,  and  found  by  the  inquisi- 
tion, do  not  in  point  of  law  entitle  the  suppliant  to  the  re- 
medy which  he  claims.  The  question  of  law  thus  raised  by 
demurrer  to  the  inquisition  is  argued  before  the  lord  chan- 
cellor. The  crown  uowever,  notwithstanding  tho  finding  of 
the  jury,  may  deny  the  truth  of  the  facts,  or,  admitting 
them  to  be  true,  may  allege  other  facts  which  show  that  the 
suppliant  is  not  entitled  to  what  lie  claims.  To  such  facts 
the  suppliant  must  reply.  Any  issue  of  fact  joined  between 
the  suppliant  and  the  crown  is  tried  in  tho  court  of  King’s 
Bench,  the  lord  chancellor  not  having  the  power  to  summon 
a jury.  Final  judgment  is  given  for  or  against  the  suppliant 
according  to  the  result  of  tne  argument  upon  tho  demurrer 
or  of  tho  trial  of  tho  issue. 

If  tho  suppliant  in  his  petition  pray  that  the  investi- 
gation may  take  place  in  a particular  court,  and  the  royal 
indorsement  on  tno  petition  directs  that  course  to  he  pur- 
sued, the  proceedings  take  place  in  the  court  indicated  by 
the  indorsement,  instead  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Before  the  abolition  of  tho  feudal  tenures  by  the  Com- 
monwealth (confirmed  after  the  Restoration,  by  12  Car.  II., 
c.  24),  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  of  the  subject  being  often 
brought  into  collision,  occasions  for  proceeding  by  petition 
of  right  were  very  frequent,  and  os  this  mode  of  proceeding 
was  dilatory  and  expensive,  two  acts,  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  111.,  enabled  parties  aggrieved  in  certain  cases  by 
legal  proceedings  of  the  crown,  to  enter  their  claim  upon 
those  proceedings,  without  being  put  to  their  petition  of 
right,  with  its  expensive  commission  to  inquire.  This  new 
course  was  called  a ' traverse  of  office,’  where  tho  subject 
denies  the  matters  contained  in  the  ' office*  or  ex  parte  re- 
cord constituting  tho  king’s  title,  and  a * monstraunce  de 
droit,’  where  the  facts  upon  which  the  king’s  title  rests  are 
admitted  but  their  effect  is  avoided  by  the  allegation  of 
other  facts  showing  a better  title  in  the' claimant.  In  mo- 
dern practice  the  petition  of  right  is  not  resorted  to, 
except  in  cases  to  which  neither  a traverse  of  office  nor  a 
monstraunce  do  droit  applies,  or  after  those  remedies  have 
failed. 

The  petition  of  right  is  supposed  by  Lord  Coke  and  others 
to  be  so  called  because  the  investigation  prayed  for  is  de- 
mandable  as  of  right,  and  not  granted  as  a matter  of  grace 
or  favour;  but  the  Latin  term  *petitio  justiti®’  shows  that 
the  words  are  used  in  the  sense  of  a ‘petition  for  right' 

PETITION  OF  RIGHT.  In  the  first  parliament  of 
Charles  I.,  which  met  in  1626,  tho  Commons  refused  to 
grunt  supplies  until  certain  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
subjoi-t,  winch  they  alleged  had  been  violated,  should  have 
been  solemnly  recognised  by  a legislative  enactment.  With 
this  view  they  framed  u petition  to  tho  king,  in  which,  after 
reciting  various  statutes  by  which  their  rights  atul  privileges 
were  recognised,  they  proy  the  king  * that  no  man  he  com- 
pelled to  make  or  yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence,  lax,  or 
such-like  charge,  without  common  consent  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment,— that  nonu  he  called  upon  to  make  answer  for  refusal 
so  to  do, — that  freemen  be  imprisoned  or  detained  only  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  or  by  due  process  of  law,  and  not  by  the 
king's  special  command,  without  any  charge, — that  persons 
he  not  compelled  to  receive  soldiers  and  mariners  into  their 


houses  against  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm,— that 
commissions  for  proceeding  by  martial  law  he  revoked: 
ail  which  they  pray  as  their  rights  and  liberties  according 
to  the  laws  anil  statutes  of  the  realm.' 

To  this  petition  the  king  at  first  sent  an  evasive  answer: 
'The  king  willeth  that  right  be  done  according  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  (he  realm,  and  that  the  statutes  be  put  in 
due  execution,  that  his  subjects  may  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  any  wrongs  or  oppressions  contrary  to  their  just 
rights  and  liberties,  to  tbe  preservation  whereof  lie  hold* 
himself  in  conscience  obliged  as  of  his  own  prerogative.* 
This  answer  being  rejected  as  unsatisfactory,  ihe  king  at 
lost  pronounced  the  formal  words  of  unqualified  assent, 
‘Let  right  be  done  as  it  is  desired.’  (I  Car.  I„  c.  1.)  Not- 
withstanding this  however  the  ministers  of  the  crown  caused 
tho  petition  to  be  printed  and  circulated  with  the  first  in- 
sufficient answer. 

PETITOT,  JOHN,  an  eminent  painter  in  enamel,  the 
son  of  a sculptor  and  architect,  w as  born  at  Geneva,  in  1 607. 
Being  designed  for  the  trade  of  a jeweller,  be  was  placed 
under  the  direction  of  Bordier,  and  in  this  occupation  was 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  enamels  for  the  jewellery 
business.  Ho  was  so  successful  in  the  production  of  colours, 
that  he  was  advised  by  Bordier  to  attempt  portraits.  They 
conjointly  made  several  tnuls,  and  though  they  still  wonted 
many  colours  which  they  knew  not  how  to  prepare  for  the 
fire,  their  attempts  hod  great  success.  A her  some  time 
they  went  to  Italy,  where  they  consulted  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  and  made  considerable  progress  in  their  art,  but  it 
was  in  England,  whither  they  removed  after  a few  years, 
that  they  perfected  it. 

In  London  they  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Theodore 
Mayern,  first  physician  to  Charles  1.,  and  an  intelligent 
chemist,  who  had  by  his  experiments  discovered  the  prin- 
cipal colours  proper  to  bo  used  in  enamel,  and  the  means  of 
vitrifying  them,  so  that  they  surpassed  the  boasted  enamel- 
ling of  Venice  and  Limoges.  Petitot  was  introduced  by 
Mayern  to  the  king,  who  retained  him  in  his  service  and 
gave  him  apartments  in  Whitehall.  He  painted  the  por- 
traits of  Charles  and  the  royal  family  several  times,  and 
copied  many  pictures,  after  Vandyck,  which  are  considered 
his  finest  works.  That  painter  greatly  assisted  him  by  his 
advice,  and  the  king  frequently  went  to  see  him  paint 

On  the  death  of  Charles,  Petitot  retired  to  France  with 
the  exiled  family.  Ho  was  greatly  noticed  by  Charles  II., 
who  introduced  him  to  Louis  XIV.  Louis  appointed  him 
his  painter  in  enamel,  and  granted  him  a pension  and  apart- 
ments in  tho  Louvre.  Ho  painted  the  r ranch  king  many 
times,  and,  amongst  a vast  number  of  portraits,  those  of 
tho  queens  Anne  of  Austria  and  Maria  Theresa.  He  also 
occupied  himself  in  making  copies  from  the  most  celebrated 
pictures  of  Mignard  and  Lebrun. 

Petitot,  who  was  a zealous  Protestant,  dreading  tbe  effects 
of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  solicited  leave,  but 
for  a lung  while  in  vain,  to  return  to  Geneva.  The  king 
employed  Bossuat  to  endeavour  to  convert  him  to  Ro- 
muimin,  in  which  however  that  eloquent  prelate  was  wholly 
unsuccessful.  At  length  Louis  permitted  him  to  depart, 
and  leaving  his  wife  nnd  children  in  Paris,  he  proceeded  to 
his  native  place,  where  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  his 
family.  Arrived  now  at  eighty  years  of  age,  he  was  sought 
by  such  numbers  of  friends  and  admirers,  that  lie  was  forced 
to  remove  from  Geneva  and  retire  to  Vevay,  a small  town 
in  the  canton  of  Berne,  where  he  continued  to  labour  until 
1691,  in  which  year,  whilst  painting  a portrait  of  his  wife, 
he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died. 

Bordier.  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  worked  for  fifty 
year*,  and  who  painted  the  hair,  backgrounds,  and  draperies 
of  his  pictures,  married  his  wife’s  sister.  In  the  museum 
of  the  Louvre  there  is  a collection  of  fifty-six  portraits  by 
Petitot;  but  his  principal  work  is  a magnificent  whole- 
length  portrait  of  Rachel  de  Rouvigny,  countess  of  South- 
ampton, in  the  collection  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  painted 
from  tho  original  in  oil  by  Vandyck,  in  the  possession  of  the 
earl  of  Hardwicko.  This  enamel  is  nino  inches  and  three- 
quarters  high,  by  five  inches  nnd  three-quarters  wide,  a 
prodigious  size  for  a work  of  this  description,  and  by  far  tho 
largest  that  had  been  then,  and  for  a century  and  a half 
afterwards,  executed.  It  is  dated  1642.  This  work  was 
some  years  ago  entrusted  to  the  late  Mr.  Bone,  the  enamel 
painter  and  royal  academician,  to  repair,  it  having  been 
seriously  damaged  by  a fall,  by  which  a large  portion  of  tho 
enamel  had  been  displaced.  Different  from  the  practice 
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now  adopted,  the  plate  on  which  this  was  painted  is  formed 
upon  a very  thick  piece  of  gold,  the  back  having  cross  bars 
attached  of  tho  same  motel,  filled  up  vrilh  enamel,  the 
metal  alone  weighing  mote  than  three  ounces. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  Petitot  received  twenty 
guineas  for  a portrait,  which  price  he  afterwards  raised  to 
forty.  He  generally  used  plates  of  gold,  but  seldom  copper, 
and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  silver,  though  this  seems  impro- 
bable, for  that  metal  generally  has  the  effect  of  tinging  the 
enamel  with  yelluw.  Amongst  a vast  number  of  bis  works 
painted  in  England,  wo  have  never  met  with  one  the  plate 
of  which  was  composed  of  silver.  His  custom  was  to  have  a 
painter  to  draw  the  likeness  of  his  sitter  in  oil,  from  which 
lie  commenced  his  enamel,  and  then  finished  it  from  life.  , 
lie  copied  thosu  of  Louis  XIV.  from  the  best  portraits  of 
him,  hut  generally  obtained  one  or  two  sittings  for  the 
completion. 

The  pictures  which  Petitot  painted  in  England  are  exe- 
cuted in  a more  free  style,  ana  have  a greater  depth  ami 
richness  of  tint  than  those  executed  in  France,  whilst  the 
latter  are  remarkable  for  the  extreme  delicacy  of  touch  and 
the  exquisitely  elaborate  finish.  He  may  be  called  the 
inventor  of  enamel  painting,  for  though  subjects  of  fruit 
aiid  flowers  were  long  before  painted  on  this  material  for 
the  purposes  of  jewellery,  he  was  tho  first  who  made  the 
Qtiumpt  to  execute  pictures,  and  it  was  be  who  at  once 
brought  the  art  to  perfection.  The  principal  objection  to 
the  tone  of  colour  of  his  works,  n defect  observable  in  the 
pictures  of  all  other  practitioners  in  enamel  till  the  present 
century,  is  a prevalence  of  purple  in  the  (lush  tints. 

He  had  a son,  John,  who  followed  this  art  in  England, 
but  his  pictures,  though  possessing  great  merit,  are  inferior 
to  those  of  the  father.  (Walpole’s  Anecdotesqf  fainting, 
by  Dal  lawny ; Biographie  Universelle.) 

PETRA  illirpa,  or  ai  llirpai),  which  lay  nearly  half  wuy 
between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  head  of  the  .Elamite  Gulf, 
was  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  tho  north  of  Arabia, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Nabatheui.  It  is  in  all  probability  the 
Sola  iy?D  i of  the  Old  Testament,  which  signifies,  like  the 

Greek  word,  a * rock.’  This  town,  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  Edomites,  was  taken  by  Amaziuh,  king  of  Judah, 
who  changed  its  name  into  that  of  Joktheel  (2  Kings,  xiv. 

7 ; compare  Joseph.,  Antiq.,  ix.  9.  $ 1);  but  jt  seems  in  later 
times  to  have  belonged  to  the  Moabites.  (Is.,  xvi.  1.) 

Petra  is  described  by  Strabo  (xvi.,  p.  779)  and  Pliny 
(Hist.  Nut.,  vi.  32)  as  situated  on  level  ground  about  two 
mile.)  in  size,*  and  surrounded  by  precipitous  mountains.  The  ; 
town  itself  was  well  watered,  but  tho  surrounding  country,  j 
and  especially  the  part  towards  Judma,  was  a complete  , 
desert.  It  was  600  Roman  miles  from  Gazo,  and  three  or  four 
days'  journey  from  Jericho.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  Petra  I 
was  a large  and  important  town,  and  its  greatness  appears  : 
to  have  been  principally  owing  to  its  situation,  which  caused 
it  to  he  a great  halting-place  for  caravans.  A friend  of 
Strabo’s,  of  the  name  of  Athcnodorus,  who  had  resided  at 
Petra  for  many  Years,  informed  the  geographer  thut  many 
Romans  lived  there,  as  well  as  other  foreigners.  (Strabo, 
xvi.,  p.  779.)  It  maintained  its  independence  against  the 
attempts  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria  (Died.  Sic.,  xix.  95- 
97),  and  was  governed  by  a native  prince  in  the  time  of 
Strabo.  It  was  taken  by  Trajan  (Dion  Cuss.,  Ixviii.  14);  and 
it  appears  from  coins  (Eckhel,  Docir.  jVtrot.,  ii.  503)  that  . 
Hadrian  called  it  after  his  own  name  (‘Afytdvi;). 

The  ruins  of  Petra  still  exist  in  the  Wady  Musa,  two  days’ 
journey  from  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  same  distance  north-  i 
east  of  Akaba.  They  were  visited  by  Burckhardt  in  the 
year  1812,  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  in  1818,  and  more 
recently  by  Laborde.  Burrkhardt’s  visit  was  brief  and 
hasty,  but  a minute  description  of  the  ruins  lias  been  given 
by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  from  whose  account  we 
extract  the  following  remarks.  The  principal  entrance  to 
the  town  appears  to  have  been  through  a narrow  valley 
formed  by  ine  passage  of  a small  rivulet  through  (be  rocks, 
which  in  some  plat  es  approach  so  near  to  one  another  as 
only  to  leave  sufficient  room  for  the  passage  of  two  horsemen 
aureast.  This  narrow  valley  extends  for  nearly  two  miles; 
and  on  each  side  of  it  there  are  numerous  tombs  cut  out  of 
the  rocks,  which,  as  you  approach  nearer  ll»e  city,  become 
more  frequent  on  both  sides,  till  at  length  uothing  is  seen 
but  a continued  street  of  tombs.  Nearly  at  the  termination 
of  this  valley  there  are  the  ruins  of  a magnificent  temple, 

• PUbjr  |>rpbal>ly  unam  cireunfarruco ; he  merely  «j)«  ‘ aonpinmlinii.* 


entirely  cut  out  of  the  rock.  ‘ tho  minutest  embellishments 
of  which,  wherever  tho  hand  of  man  has  not  purposely 
effaced  them,  are  so  perfect  that  it  maybe  doubted  whether 
any  work  of  the  antients,  excepting  perhaps  some  on  tho 
banks  of  the  Nile,  ha\e  come  down  to  our  time  so  littlo 
injured  by  tho  lapse  of  oge.  There  is  in  fact  scarcely  a 
building  of  forty  years’  standing  in  England  so  well  pre- 
served in  the  greater  part  of  its  architectural  decorations.’ 

After  passing  this  temple,  the  valley  conducts  to  the 
theatre,  ’and  here  the  ruins  of  the  city  burst  on  the  view 
in  their  full  grandeur,  shut  in  on  their  opposite  sides  by 
barren  craggy  precipices,  from  which  numerous  ravines  and 
valleys,  like  those  we  had  passed,  branch  out  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  sides  of  (he  mountains,  covered  with  an  endless 
variety  of  excavated  tombs  and  private  dwellings,  presented 
Altogether  the  most  singular  scene  wo  have  ever  beheld, 
and  wo  must  despair  of  giving  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  sin- 
gular effect  of  rocks  tinted  with  the  most  extraordinary 
hues,  whose  summits  present  to  us  nature  in  her  mo** 
savage  and  romantic  form,  while  their  bases  are  worked  ou 
in  all  the  symmetry  and  regularity  of  art,  with  colonnade 
and  pediments,  and  ranges  of  corridors  adhering  to  the  per 
pendicuiar  surface.’ 

The  best  description  of  the  ruins  of  Petra  is  given  in  La- 
bo  rile*  s * Voyage  de  l’Arabie  Petrie,'  Par.,  1830,  of  which  an 
English  translation  was  published  in  1836. 

PETRA  RCA,  FRANCESCO,  born  at  Arezzo,  in  July, 
1304,  was  the  son  of  Pietro,  or  Petrucco  (an  idiomatic  form 
of  Pietro),  a notary  of  Florence,  who  was  banished  in  1302, 
at  the  same  time  as  Dante  and  others  of  the  Bianchi  fac- 
tion. [Dante]  The  true  name  of  Pctrarca  was  Francesco 
di  Petracco,  or  ' Francis  the  son  of  Petracco,'  which  he  after- 
wards changed  into  the  more  euphonic  name  of  Francesco 
Pctrarca.  After  losing  all  hope  of  being  restored  to  his 
native  town,  Petracco  removed  with  his  family  to  Avignon, 
where  Pope  Clement  V.  had  fixed  the  residence  of  the  Pupal 
court,  and  whither  strangers  from  every  country  resorted. 
His  son  Francesco,  after  studying  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  Montpellier,  ond  afterwards  to 
Bologna  to  study  law,  which  was  considered  tho  most  profit- 
able profession.  Young  Pctrarca  however  had  little  taste 
for  the  law,  especially  as  it  was  taught  in  that  age,  and  ho 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  reading  and  copying  MSS.  of 
the  classic  writers.  His  father  and  mother  having  died  at 
Avignon  nearly  about  the  same  time,  Pctrarca  left  Bologna, 
and  on  hts  arrival  at  Avignon  he  found  that  his  paternal 
inheritance  was  but  little.  He  assumed  the  clerical 
dress,  without  however  having  taken  priestly  orders,  that 
habit  being  then,  as  it  still  is,  the  customary  dress  of  good 
company  at  the  Papal  residence.  The  Papal  court  of  Avig- 
non was  very  gay  and  oven  licentious;  and  Pctrarca,  who 
was  then  only  two  and  twenty  years  of  age,  and  of  a hand- 
some person,  was  one  of  the  gajest  in  the  fashionable  circles. 
But  his  love  of  pleasure  was  tempered  by  the  love  of  study. 
He  contracted  a friendship  with  Ine  jurist  Sornnzrj,  with  tho 
cation  John  of  Florence,  who  was  apostolic  secretary,  ami 
with  James  Colonna,  bishop  of  Lomlies  in  Gascony,  and 
other  distinguished  men,  who  were  fond  of  learning,  and  w he 
supplied  him  wilh  books,  a scarce  and  expensive  commodity 
in  those  times.  Pctrarca  accompanied  the  bishop  of  Lombe« 
to  his  diocese  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  they  spent 
much  of  their  lime  in  literary  discussions  and  excursions  in 
the  mountains,  with  two  other  friends  of  similar  tastes,  whom 
Petrarca  has  recorded  under  the  classical  names  of  Socrates 
and  Laelins  (Tn'nn/n  d'Amore,  ch.  4).  On  his  return  to 
Avignon,  the  Cardiual  John  Colonna,  brother  of  James,  gavo 
Pctrarca  apartments  in  his  own  palace,  and  became  his 
patron;  ana  when  his  father,  Stephen  Colonna,  a sturdy  war- 
like old  baron,  but  not  illiterate,  and  well  known  for  his 
quarrels  with  Boniface  VIII.,  came  from  Homo  to  Avignon 
on  a visit  to  his  sons,  Petrarca  was  introduced  to  him,  and 
soon  won  his  favour.  Petrarca,  who  was  an  admirer  of  the 
heroes  of  antient  Rome,  fancied  that  he  spw  in  Siephen  Co- 
lonna their  worthy  descendant,  and  in  several  of  his  verses, 
addressed  to  him.  he  calls  him  * the  hope  of  the  Latin  name’ 
( Snnetto  10).  Azzo  da  Correggio,  lord  of  Parma,  having 
come  to  Avignon  to  defend,  before  Pope  Benedict  XII.,  his 
title  to  that  sovereignty  against  the  claims  of  Marriglio 
Rossi,  became  acquainted  with  Petrarca,  and  prevailed  on 
him  to  act  as  hi*  advocate  at  the  Papal  chancery.  Petrarca 
undertook  tho  cause  and  won  it.  Azzo  had  brought  wilh 
him  Gugliclmo  Pastretign,  a learned  man  of  Verona,  the 
I author  of  a work  ‘ De  Originibus  Reruni,’  a kind  of  his- 
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torical  dictionary  in  alphabetical  order,  which  is  considered 
the  first  specimen  of  tbit  kind  of  work.  Petrarca  formed 
an  intimacy  wiili  Pastrengo  as  well  as  with  t ho  Calabrian 
monk  Barlaam,  who  came  to  Avignon  on  a mission  fiom  the 
emperor  Andronicus  the  younger,  and  from  whom  he 
learned  the  rudiments  of  Greek.  But  before  this  time  an 
incident  had  occurred  which  exercised  a powerful  intlucnce 
over  Petrarea’s  life. 

On  the  Gth  of  April,  1-327,  while  he  was  attending  service 
in  the  church  of  St.  Clair,  ut  Avignon,  he  was  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  a young  lady  who  happened  to  be  near  him, 
and  he  conceived  a violent  passion  for  her.  The  lady’s  name 
was  Laura.  According  to  the  received  opinion,  supported 
by  ducumcnu,  for  Petrarca  himself  never  mentions  her 
family  name,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Audibert  of  Noves, 
a small  place  in  the  territory  of  Avignon ; she  had  a con- 
siderable fortune,  ami  had  been  married  about  two  years  to 
Hugh  de  Sude,  a gentleman  of  Avignon:  when  Petrarca 
first  saw  her,  she  wus  nineteen  years  of  age.  The  attrac- 
tions of  Laura’s  person  have  been  so  fully  described  and 
probably  exaggerated  by  Petrarca,  that  it  is  needless  to  say 
anything  on  the  subject.  But  tho  qualities  of  her  mind", 
which  he  also  praises,  seem  to  have  been  truly  remarkable 
in  n provincial  lady  of  those  limes  and  of  no  very  exalted 
rank.  In  her  conduct  for  a long  course  of  years  towards 
her  handsome,  accomplished,  and  impetuous  admirer,  whom 
she  could  not  help  meeting  wherever  she  went,  at  parlies  of 
pleasure,  in  walking,  or  at  church,  she  exhibited  a rare  mix- 
ture of  firmness  and  courtesy,  of  respect  for  her  own  charac- 
ter with  a considerate  regard  fur  her  enthusiastic  lover. 
She  has  been  called  a coquette,  but  wo  ought  not  to  judge 
the  conduct  of  a Frenchwoman  of  the  fourteenth  century 
by  the  standard  of  manners  in  England  or  even  France  in 
tho  nineteenth  century.  To  those  acquainted  with  the 
manners  of  Italy  and  Spain  even  at  the  present  duy,  the 
passion  of  Petrarca  for  l^iura  de  Sadc  is  nothing  uncommon. 
•Such  attachments  are  frequent,  and  though  often  of  a pla- 
tonic nature,  are  certainly  not  always  so.  Tiiat  the  attach- 
ment of  Petrarca  continued  to  be  platonic,  was  owing  to 
Laura’s  sense  of  duty,  or  to  her  indifference,  or  to  both,  but 
that  it  did  not  drive  her  lover  to  madness  and  ruin  was 
owing  to  lirrconsuinmato  address,  of  which  v.e  have  abundant 
evidence  in  Petrarca’s  own  confessions.  When  he  ventured 
on  a declaration,  she  sternly  rebuked  him,  and  avoided  his 
presence ; but  when  she  heard  thut  he  was  ill,  she  assumed 
(••wards  him  the  manners  of  a friend  interested  in  his  welfare ; 
she  succeeded  in  purifying  his  passion,  and  in  making  him 
Mtlisfled  with  her  conversation,  and  with  gi'ing  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  poetry.  (Polratca's  Latin  Epistle  to  James  Co • 
Jon  mi,  bishop  of  Lombes.)  She  was  probably  fluttered  by 
his  praise,  which  brought  no  imputation  on  her  character, 
and  made  her  the  most  celebrated  woman  of  her  day.  Pe- 
trarca’s sonnets  and  canzoni  in  praise  of  Laura  circulated 
throughout  Europe.  When  Charles  of  Luxemburg,  after- 
wards the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  came  on  a visit  to  Avignon, 
one  of  his  first  inquiries  was  after  the  Laura  celebrated  by 
Petrarca,  and  being  introduced  to  her  in  the  midst  of  a large 
assembly,  he  respectfully  begged  to  be  allowed  to  kiss  her 
«m  the  forehead  us  a mark  of  his  esteem.  (Petrarca,  Sonnet 
-01.)  It  was  not  however  without  u violent  struggle  that 
Petrarca  allowed  himself  to  be  led  by  her  better  judgment. 
Fur  tun  years  after  he  had  first  seen  Laura,  his  life  was  one 
continued  strife  between  his  passion  and  hi*  reason.  He 
left  Avignon  repeatedly,  travelled  about,  returned,  but  was 
still  the  same.  Wishing,  if  possible,  to  forget  Laura,  ho 
formed  a connection  with  another  woman,  and  had  by  her 
a son.  and  afterwards  a daughter.  But  still  his  mind  recurred 
perpetually  to  the  object  of  his  first  attachment.  He  took  < 
cate  of  his  illegitimate  children,  but  broke  off  the  connec- 
tion. For  several  years  he  fixed  his  residence  ut  Vaucluse, 
a solitary  romantic  valley  near  Avignon,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sorga,  of  which  he  haa  given  some  beautiful  descriptions. 
In  a letter  addressed  to  James  Coloima,  and  dated  June,  j 
1338,  he  assigns  as  a reason  for  his  retirement,  that  he  was  , 
disgusted  with  the  vice  and  dissoluteness  of  the  Papal  court  | 
of  Avignon,  iu  leaving  which,  he  says,  he  sang  to  him-  | 
self  the  psului  ‘ In  exitu  Israel  de  Aigypto.’  He  also  says, 
that  he  was  tired  of  waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  : 
promises  of  honour  and. emolument  made  to  him  bv  tho  ! 
pope. 

Meantime,  year  after  year  rolled  on,  ami  the  beauty  of  Lima 
faded  away.  She  became  the  mother  of  a large  family.  But  ' 
Petrarca  continued  to  see  her  with  the  eyes  of  youth,  and  i 


to  those  who  wondered  how  he  could  still  admire  her,  he 
answered : 

* Pin**  P^r  nllenUr  d'arco  non  mm. 

(‘The  bow  can  no  longer  wound,  but  its  mortal  blow  has 
I been  already  indicted.  If  I had  loved  her  person  only,  I 
had  changed  long  since.')  In  the  year  1343,  sixteen  years 
ofier  his  first  sight  of  Laura,  he  was  writing  in  the  sober- 
ness of  self-examination:  ‘My  love  is  vehement,  excessive, 
but  exclusive  and  virtuous. — No,  this  very  disquietude,  these 
suspicions,  this  watchfulness,  this  delirium,  this  weariness 
of  every  thing,  are  not  the  sigus  of  a virtuous  love.*  ( lie 
Sccreto  ConJUctu.) 

In  the  year  1348,  while  Petrarca  was  staying  in  Italy, 
the  plague  spread  into  France  and  reached  Avignon.  Laura 
was  attacked  by  the  disease,  and  she  died  aficr  three  (lavs’ 
illness,  on  the  6th  of  April,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  her  age. 
Her  death,  from  the  account  of  witnesses,  appears  to  havo 
been  placid  and  resigned  as  her  lifo  had  been.  Pelr.irca 
has  beautifully  described  her  passing  away  like  a lamp  which 
becomes  gradually  extinct  for  want  of  nourishment : 

■ A sum  d'un  wave  c clitani  tunie 
Cui  uulrimmU)  a poco  a poso  inaora. 

Pall iila  du,  mu  J'iu  dir  nr  vn  bianra, 

CJn  wma  ven to  iu  uu  l<«[  coll*  floaelii, 

Parrs  posar  come  ]>«r*nna  Macirs. ’ 

( TWoa/o  delta  Storle,  eh.  L) 

When  the  news  reached  Petrarca  in  Italy,  he  felt  the 
blow  as  if  he  had  lost  the  only  object  that  attached  him  to 
earth.  He  wrote  on  a copy  of  Virgil,  his  favourite  author, 
the  following  memorandum : ' It  was  in  the  early  days  of 
my  youth,  on  the  6th  of  April,  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
year  1327,  that  Laura,  distinguislied  by  her  virtues,  and 
celebrated  in  my  verses,  first  blessed  my  eyes  in  the  church 
of  St.  Clara,  at  Avignon ; and  it  was  in  the  same  city,  on 
the  6lh  of  the  very  same  month  of  April,  at  the  same  hour 
in  the  morning,  in  the  year  1348,  that  this  bright  lumin- 
ary was  withdrawn  from  our  sight,  whilst  I was  at  Verona, 
alas!  ignorant  of  my  calamity.  Tho  remains  of  her  chaste 
and  beautiful  body  were  deposited  in  the  church  of  the 
Cordeliers,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  To  preserve 
the  painful  remembrance,  I have  taken  a bitter  pleasuro 
iu  recording  it  particularly  in  this  book,  which  is  most 
frequently  before  my  eyes,  iu  order  that  nothing  in  this 
world  may  have  any  further  attraction  for  me.  and  that  this 
great  bond  of  attachment  to  life  being  new  dissolved,  I may 
by  frequent  reflection,  and  a proper  estimation  of  our  transi- 
tory existence,  be  admonished  that  it  is  high  time  for  me  to 
think  of  quitting  this  earthly  Babylon,  which  I trust  will 
not  be  difficult  for  me.  with  a strong  and  manly  courage,  to 
accomplish.’  Petrarca’* ' Virgil,’ with  this  affecting  memo- 
randum, is  now  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan.  (Valery, 
Voyages  Littbraires.) 

Here  begins  a new  period  of  the  life  of  Petrarca,  and  with 
it  the  second  part  of  his  love  poetry.  Hitherto  he  had  written 
verses  in  praise  of  Laura ; he  now  wrote  verses  * on  Lama's 
death.’  lie  fancied  himself  in  frequent  communion  with 
her  spirit;  he  describes  her  appearing  to  him  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  comforting  him,  and  pointing  to  Heaven  as 
the  place  of  their  next  meeting.  (Sonnet  beginning  />- 
vomm  H mio  pentier,  and  the  other  Nb  tmd  pietosa  madre.) 

| Tins  delusion,  if  delusion  it  be,  is  the  last  remaining  eonso- 
| lalion  of  impassioned  minds  which  have  lost  all  that  they 
valued  in  this  world;  and  it  has  at  least  one  beneficial  effect, 

I that  of  rendering  life  bearable  and  preventing  despair.  The 
1 second  part  of  Petrarca’s  poetry  is  superior  to  tho  first  in 
purity  of  feeling  and  loftiness  of  thought.  He  himself  fell 
this,  and  blessed  the  memory  of  her  who,  by  the  even  tenour 
of  her  virtue,  had  been  the  means  of  calming  and  purifying 
his  heart. 

* litnc-di-tt  t raid  che  X migtiur  firm 
VoUr  il  ntioo»rw,  r lVnqiU  iiwIU  nidenlc 
LuMujtamtu  uffreuu  psrch’io  non  fan.'  {Swntl  249.) 

More  than  twenty  years  after  Laura's  death,  when  he 
was  himself  fast  verging  towards  the  grave,  and  when  he 
was  able  to  think  of  her  with  more  composure,  he  drew 
from  his  memory  a picture  of  the  heart,  Ihu  principles,  and 
the  conduct  ol  the  woman  who  hud  made  all  the  happiness 
and  ail  the  misery  of  his  life.  He  describes  Laura  us  ap- 
pealing to  him  through  a mist,  and  reasoning  with  him  on 
the  happiness  of  deuih  to  a well  prepared  mind ; she  tells 
him  that  when  she  died  she  felt  uo  sorrow  except  pity  for 
him.  On  Petrarca  entreating  her  to  say  whether  she  over 
loved  him.  she  evaded  the  question  by  saying  that  although 
she  was  pleased  with  his  love,  she  deemed  it  right  to  tem- 
per his  passion  by  tho  coldness  of  her  looks,  but  that  when 
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die  saw  him  sinking  into  despondency,  she  gave  him  a 
look  of  consolation  and  spoko  kindly  to  him.  * It  was  by 
this  alternation  of  kindness  and  rigour  that  I hare  led  thee, 
sometimes  happy,  sometimes  unhappy,  often  wearied  in 
truth,  but  still  I have  led  thee  to  where  there  is  no  more 
danger,  and  I have  thus  saved  us  both.  There  has  been 
little  difference  in  our  sympathy,  except  that  thou  didst 
proclaim  thine  to  all  the  world,  and  I concealed  mine.  But 
complaint  does  not  embitter  suffering,  nor  does  silence 
soften  it.’ 

1 Non  i micore  (1  iluol,  porch'  allri  it  preira ; 

Nr  magipor  per  Aiiduntl  lanveulandu.1  (7‘nVa/h  ddla  Merit,  ch.  it.) 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  subject  because  it 
has  acquired  an  historical  importance,  and  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  controversy,  unable  to  comprehend  feelings 
with  which  they  wero  unacquainted,  some  critics  have 
sneered  at  the  passion  of  Petrarca  fur  Laura;  others  havo 
doubted  its  existence ; whilst  others  again  have  disbelieved 
the  purity  of  Laura’s  conduct.  Wo  have  now  however  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  establish  two  facts:  1,  that  the  attach- 
ment of  Pelrurca  for  Laura  was  real  and  lasting;  2,  that 
Laura's  conduct  was  above  suspicion.  What  her  inward 
feelings  were  towards  the  poet  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing, and  Pctrarca  himself  aoes  not  seem  to  have  ever  known. 
Laura  appears  to  have  been  imbued  with  religious  senti- 
ments, united  with  serenity  of  mind,  self-possession,  discre- 
tion, and  good  sense.  There  have  been  doubts  expressed 
concerning  the  identity  of  the  Laura  of  Pctrarca  with  Laura 
de  Sade,  but  the  evidence  seems  to  bo  strong  in  favour  of 
that  identity.  (Do  Sade,  Mi  moires  pour  laVie  de  F.  Pctrar • 
que ; Foscolo,  Essay*  on  Petrarch ; Baldelli,  Del  Pctrarca 
e dette  sue  Opere,  2nd  edition,  Fiesole,  1837  ; and  the  article 
' Noves,  Laure  de,’  in  the  liio%raphie  Universelfe.) 

But  the  life  of  Petrarca  was  not  spent  in  idle  though 
eloquent  wailings.  He  was  an  active  labourer  in  the  field 
of  learning,  and  this  constitutes  his  real  merit  and  his  best 
title  to  fame.  Besides  the  works  which  he  wrote,  he  en- 
couraged literature  in  others,  and  he  did  everything  in 
his  power  to  promote  sound  studies.  Pctrarca  wis  a great 
traveller  for  his  age  ; he  visited  every  part  of  Italy,  he  went 
several  times  to  France  and  Germany,  and  even  to  Spain. 
Wherever  he  went,  he  collected  or  copied  MSS.,  and  pur- 
chased medals  and  other  remains  of  antiquity.  At  Arezzo 
ho  discovered  the  ‘ Institutions ’ of  Quintilian;  at  Verona, 
Cicero's  Familiar  letters ; in  another  place,  the  epistles  to 
Atticus;  at  Liege  ho  found  some  orations  of  Cicero,  which 
ho  transcribed ; he  also  speaks  of  Cicero’s  book  * De  Gloria,’ 
of  Varro’s  treatise  ‘De  Rebus  Divinis  et  Humanis,'  and  of 
a compilation  of  letters  and  epigrams  of  Augustus,  which 
lie  hod  once  seen  or  possessed,  but  which  havo  not  come 
down  to  us.  (Rerum  Mcmorandarum , b.  i.)  He  was  liberal 
in  lending  MSS.,  and  thus  several  of  them  were  lost.  He 
appliod  himself  also  to  tlio  diplomatic  history  of  the  dark 
ages,  and  he  investigated  the  means  of  distinguishing  au- 
thentic diplomas  anil  charters  from  numerous  others  which 
were  apocryphal.  (Epistolaf  Syenites,  b.  xv„  ep.  5.)  He  was 
the  friend  and  instructor  of  Boccaccio,  John  of  Ravenna, 
and  other  Italian  and  foreign  contemporaries  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice.  Ho  encouraged 
Galenzzo  Visconti  to  found  the  university  of  Pavia.  In  his 
extensive  correspondence  with  the  most  distinguished  persons 
of  his  time,  he  always  inculcated  the  advantages  of  study, 
of  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  of  a moral  conduct ; he 
always  proclaimed  the  great  superiority  of  intellectual  over 
corporeal  pleasures.  He  and  hits  friend  Boccaccio  arc  justly 
considered  as  the  revivers  of  classical  literature  in  Italy. 
His  admiration  of  antiquity  was  carried  to  excess,  not  being 
tempered  by  the  light  of  criticism  which  arose  much  later  j 
in  Europe.  It  was  this  classical  enthusiasm  that  led  him 
to  support  the  tribune  Rieuzi,  and  attach  too  great  im- 
portanco  to  his  abortive  schemes.  Pctrarca  beheld  Rome 
us  entitled  to  bo  again  what  sho  had  once  been,  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  as  ii  the  thing  wero  possible,  or  even  desira- 
ble. This  error  he  perpetuated  by  his  writings,  and  his 
authority  has  contributed  to  that  classical  tendency  of  recol- 
lections and  aspirations  which  has  led  astray  many  Italian 
minds.  By  aspiring  to  be  what  they  cannot  be  again,  they 
have  lost  sight  of  wlmt  they  might  and  ought  to  be  as  mem- 
bers of  tbe  great  modern  European  family. 

Pctrarca  acted  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  state 
of  Ins  time.  His  influence  over  the  great  and  powerful 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  parts  or  his  character,  but 
it  is  a well  ascertained  fact.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 


several  popes,  of  the  Correggio  lords  of  Parma,  of  the  Co- 
lonnaof  Rome,  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  the  Carrara  of  Padua, 
the  Gonznga  of  Mantua,  of  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  and  of 
Charles  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany.  He  was  invited  in  turn 
by  them  all,  was  consulted  by  them,  and  was  employed  by 
them  in  several  affairs  of  importance.  Ho  eras  .sent  by  the 
nobles  and  people  of  Rome  as  their  orator  to  Clement  VI,. 
in  order  to  prevail  on  that  pope  to  remove  lu$  residenc  e 
from  Avignon  to  Rome.  He  afterwards  wrote  a Latin  epistle 
to  Urban  V,,  Clement’s  successor,  urging  the  same  request, 
and  the  pope  soon  after  removed  to  Rome,  nt  least  for  a 
time.  In  1310  the  senate  of  Rome  sent  him  a solemn  in- 
vitation to  come  there  and  receive  the  laurel  crown  ns  a 
reward  of  his  poetical  merit.  Pctrarca  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, and,  embarking  at  Marseille,  landed  at  Naples,  where 
King  Robert,  hirmcli  a man  of  learning,  in  order  to  enhance 
his  reputation,  held  a public  examination  in  presence  of  a-U 
his  court  during  three  days,  in  which  various  subjects  of 
science  and  literature  were  discussed.  At  the  termination 
of  these  meetings.  King  Robert  publicly  proclaimed  Pc- 
trarca to  be  deserving  of  the  laurel  crown,  and  6cnt  an 
orator  to  accompany  him  to  Rome  to  attend  the  ceremony, 
which  took  place  on  Easter-day  in  the  year  1341,  when 
Orso  dell’  Anguillara,  senator  of  Rome,  crowned  the  poet 
in  the  Capitol,  in  presence  of  a vast  assemblage  of  spectators, 
and  in  the  midst  of  loud  acclamations. 

Petrarca  had  ecclesiastical  benefices  at  Parma  and  at 
Padua,  which  were  given  to  him  by  his  patrons  of  tho  Cor- 
reggio and  Carrara  families,  and  he  spent  much  of  his  time 
between  those  towns.  From  Padua  ho  sometimes  went  to 
Venice,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Doge  Andrea 
Dandolo,  who  was  distinguished  both  as  a statesman  and 
ns  a lover  of  literature.  Venice  was  then  at  war  with  Genoa. 
Petrarca  wrote  a letter  to  Dandolo  from  Padua,  in  March, 
1331,  in  which  he  deprecated  these  hostilities  between  two 
Italian  states,  and  exhorted  him  to  peace.  Dandolo,  in  his 
answer,  praised  bis  style  and  his  good  intentions;  but  ho 
defended  the  right  of  Venice,  after  the  provocations  that  she 
had  received  from  her  rival.  In  the  following  year,  after 
a desperate  battle  between  the  fleets  of  the  two  nations  in 
the  Sea  of  Marmara,  Petrarca  wrote  from  Vaueluse,  where 
ho  then  was,  to  the  doge  of  Genoa,  for  the  same  laudable 
purpose,  that  of  promoting  peace.  In  the  next  year,  1333, 
the  Genoese  fleet  was  totally  defeated  by  the  Venetians  off 
the  coast  of  Sardinia;  and  Genoa  in  its  humiliation  sought 
the  protection  of  John  Visconti,  archbishop  and  lord  of 
Milan,  the  most  powerful  Italian  prince  of  his  time.  Pe- 
trarca was  slaying  at  Milan  as  a friend  of  Visconti,  who  had 
made  him  ono  of  his  councillors,  and  as  such  he  was  present 
at  the  solemn  audience  of  tho  deputies  of  Genoa  and  at 
the  act  of  surrender.  In  1354  Visconti  sent  Petrarca  on  a 
mission  to  Venice  to  negotiate  a peace  between  the  two  re- 
publics. He  was  received  with  great  distinction,  but  failed 
in  tho  object  of  his  mission.  Soon  after,  John  Visconti 
died,  and  his  three  nephews  divided  his  dominion  amongst 
them.  Tbe  youngest  and  tho  best  of  them,  Gnleazzo,  en- 
gaged Pctrarca  to  remain  at  Milan  near  his  person.  In 
November,  1334,  tbe  emperor  Charles  IV.  arrived  at  Mantua 
from  Germany ; and  he  wrote  to  Petrarca,  who  had  been  in 
correspondence  with  him  before,  to  invite  him  to  his  court. 
Petrarca  repaired  to  Mantua,  spent  several  days  with  the 
emperor,  and  accompanied  him  to  Milan.  Petrarca  wisher!  to 
persuade  him  to  fix  his  residence  in  Italy;  but  the  emperor, 
after  being  crowned  nt  Milan  and  at  Rome,  hastened  to 
return  to  Germany.  However,  before  he  left  Italy,  peace 
was  proclaimed  between  Venice  and  Genoa.  In  1336  Pe- 
trarca was  sent  by  the  Visconti  on  n mission  to  the  emperor, 
whom  they  suspected  of  hostile  intentions  towards  them. 
He  met  Charles  at  Prague,  and  having  succeeded  in  Ins 
mission,  he  returned  to  Milan.  In  1360  ho  was  sent  by  Ga- 
leazzo  Visconti  on  a mission  to  Paris  to  compliment  King 
John  on  his  deliverance  from  his  captivity  in  England.  In 
his  ‘ familiar  epistles’  lie  describes  tho  miserable  state  of 
France,  and  the  traces  of  the  devastation  perpetrated  by 
fire  and  sword.  He  was  well  received  by  tho  king  and  the 
dauphin,  and  after  three  months  spent  at  Paris,  lie  returned 
to  Milan.  The  next  year  he  left  Milan  to  reside  at  Padua. 
The  introduction  into  Italy  of  the  mercenary  bands,  called 
‘ Companies,’  which  the  marquis  of  Monlferrat  and  other 
Italian  princes  took  into  their  pay,  and  which  committed 
the  greulcst  outrages,  and  the  plague  which  they  brought 
with  them  into  Lombardy,  were  the  reasons  which  induced 
Petrarca  to  remove  to  Pudua.  In  1362,  the  plague  having 
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reached  Padua,  be  retired  to  Venice,  taking  his  books  with 
him.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  offered  to  bequeath  his 
library  to  the  church  of  St.  Mark.  The  offer  was  accepted, 
and  a large  house  was  assigned  for  the  reception  of  Petrarca 
and  his  books.  Tins  was  the  beginning  of  the  celebrated 
library  of  St.  Mark,  which  was  afterwurds  increased  by  Car- 
dinal Bcssarion  and  others.  At  Venice,  Petrarca  was 
visited  by  his  friend  Boccaccio,  who  spent  three  months  in 
his  company.  Petrarca  passed  several  years  at  Venice, 
honoured  by  the  doge  and  the  principal  senators,  and  now 
and  then  making  excursions  to  Pudua,  Milan,  and  Pavia, 
to  visit  his  friends  the  Carrara  and  Galnazzo  Visconti.  In 
1368  he  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  Galeazzo’s  daughter 
Violantc  with  Prince  Lionel  of  England.  From  Milan  he 
returned  to  Padua,  where  ho  received  a pressing  invitation 
from  Pope  Urban  V.,  who  had  fixed  bis  residence  at  Rome, 
and  who  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  him.  Petrarca 
had  a great  esteem  for  Urban’s  character;  and  he  deter- 
mined, notwithstanding  his  age  and  his  infirmities,  on  a 
journey  to  Rome;  but,  on  arriving  at  Ferrara,  his  strength 
fuiled  him ; he  fell  into  a swoon,  and  remained  for  thirty 
hours  apparently  dead.  Nicholas  d'Este,  lord  of  Ferrara, 
and  his  brother  Hugo,  took  the  greatest  care  of  him,  and 
he  was  restored  to  life;  but  the  physicians  declared  that  he 
was  unable  to  proceed  to  Romo,  and  he  was  taken  back  to 
Padua  in  a boat.  Petrarca  had  been  long  subject  to  pal- 
pitations and  epileptic  fits,  the  consequence  of  Ins  too  great 
application  to  study.  From  Padua  he  removed,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1370,  to  Arqua,  a pleasant  village  in  the  Eugancan 
Hills,  where  be  enjoyed  a pure  air  and  retirement.  He 
built  a house  there,  and  plunlcd  a garden  and  orchard: 
this  is  the  only  residence  of  the  numerous  houses  which  he 
had  at  Parma;  Padua,  Venice,  Milan,  Vaucluse,  and  other 
places,  which  still  remains,  and  is  shown  to  travellers.  In 
this  retirement  he  resumed  his  studies  with  fresh  zeal. 
Among  other  things,  he  wrote  his  book  ‘ Dc  sui  ipsius  et 
luultnrutn  aliorum  Ignorautiu,’  intended  as  a rebuke  to 
certain  Venetian  freethinkers  who,  m tin  tod  with  the  learn- 
ing which  they  had  gathered  from  Averroe*’  ‘Commentaries 
on  Aristotle,’  of  which  a Latin  translation  had  spread  into 
Italy,  sneered  at  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  and  at 
the  Scriptures  in  general.  Four  of  these  young  men  hud 
sought  the  society  of  Petrarca  while  ho  resided  at  Venice, 
and  he  was  at  first  highly  pleased  with  them ; they  were  ac- 
complished and  witty,  and  fond  of  study.  Rut  this  sympa- 
thy did  not  last  long.  Petrarca  had  no  blind  veneration  for 
Aristotle,  and  still  less  for  A vcrrocs ; he  was  a believer  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  moreover  he  hod  no  great  bias  for  natural 
history,  in  which  his  visitors  were  skilled,  and  he  used  to 
observe  to  them  that  it  was  of  greater  importance  to  ‘investi- 
gate the  nature  of  man  than  that  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  and 
fishes.’  The  four  admirers  of  Aristotle  were  scandalised  at 
his  own  freethmking  concerning  their  oracle,  and  they  held 
a kind  of  jury  among  them  to  decide  upon  the  true  merits 
of  Petrarca.  The  verdict  was,  that  Petrarca  was  a good  kind 
of  a man,  but  destitute  of  real  learning,  ‘ Bonus  vir,  sine 
literis.’  This  judgment  spread  aboql  Venice,  and  made  a great 
noise.  Petrarca  at  first  laughed  at  it,  but  his  friends  took 
up  the  business  seriously,  ana  urged  him  to  defend  himself, 
which  he  did  in  his  retirement  at  Arquik,  by  tho  buck 
already  noticed.  Ip  this  work  he  acknowledges  his  own 
ignorance,  but  at  the  same  time  he  exposes  tho  ignorance 
of  his  antagonists.  With  regard  to  Aristotle  he  says  what 
others  have  said  after  him,  that 4 he  was  a great  and  powerful 
mind,  who  know  many  things,  but  was  ignorant  of  many 
more.’  As  for  Averroes,  who  discarded  all  revelation,  and 
denied  tho  immortality  or  rather  lltc  individuality  of  the 
human  soul,  Petrarca  urged  his  friend  Father  Marsili  of 
Florence  to  refute  his  tenets.  (. EpUtoUe  tine  Titulo,  the 
lost  epistle.)  But  the  tenets  of  Averroes  took  root  at  Venice 
and  at  Padua,  where  many  profcsMjrs,  down  to  the  time  of 
Leo  X„  among  others  U.bano  of  Bologna,  Nicola  Vcmia, 
Agostino  Niso,  Alessandro  Achiliini,  Pomponacio,  and 
others,  professed  them,  and  commented  on  the  works  of  tho 
Arabian  philosopher.  It  has  even  been  said  that  Poliziano, 
Bembo,  and  others  of  the  distinguished  men  who  gathered 
round  Lorouzo  dc’  Medici  and  his  son  Loo  X.  entertained 
similar  opinions. 

The  air  of  the  Eugancan  hills  did  not  prove  sufficient  to 
restore  Petrarca  to  heultli.  His  physician  Dondi  told  him 
that  his  diet  was  too  cold;  that  he  ought  not  l)  drink 
water,  nor  eat  fruit  and  raw  vegetables,  nor  fust,  as  he 
often  did.  But  Petrarca  bad  no  faith  in  medicine.  He 


absolutely  wrote  four  books  of  invectives  against  physicians 
He  valued  Dondi,  not  as  a physician  but  as  u philosopher 
and  he  used  to  tell  him  so,  but  Dondi  still  remained  attached 
to  him.  The  news  of  Urban  V.’s  return  to  Avignon,  and  of 
his  subsequent  death,  caused  much  grief  to  Petrarca,  who 
had  a great  esteem  for  that  pontiff.  JI  is  successor  Gregory 
XI.,  to  whom  lie  was  also  personally  known,  wrote  to  Po- 
trarca,  a.d.  1371,  a most  kind  letter  inviting  him  to  his 
court.  But  Petrarca  was  unable  to  move.  He  was  often 
seized  with  fils,  and  sometimes  given  up  for  dead.  He  wrote 
to  Francisco  Bruni,  the  Apostolic  secretary,  that  ’lie  should 
notask  the  pope  fur  anything,  but  that  if  his  Holiness  chose 
to  ltestowon  him  a living  without  cure  of  souls,  for  he  had 
enough  to  take  care  of  his  own  soul,  to  make  his  old  age 
more  comfortable,  ho  should  feel  grateful,  though  he  felt 
that  lie  was  not  long  for  tins  world,  for  lie  was  waning  away 
: to  a shadow.  He  was  not  in  want ; he  kept  two  horses,  and 
| generally  five  or  six  amanuenses,  though  only  three  at  the 
present  moment,  because  lie  could  find  no  more.  He  could 
nave  more  easily  obtained  painters  than  transcribers.  Al- 
! though  he  would  prefer  to  lake  his  meals  alone,  or  with  the 
village  priest,  he  was  generally  besieged  by  a host  of  vi»itois 
or  self-invited  guests,  and  he  must  not  behave  to  them  a*  a 
miser.  He  wanted  to  build  a small  oratory  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  but  he  must  soli  or  pledge  his  books  for  the  purpose/ 
(Variorum  liyuloUtrum,  the  43rd.)  Some  months  after 
(January,  1 37*2),  writing  Arum  Pudua  to  his  old  college 
friend  Matthew,  archdeacon  of  Lidge,  he  says,  * I have  been 
infirm  these  two  years,  being  given  up  several  times,  but 
still  live.  I have  been  for  some  time  at  Venice,  and  now 
lam  at  Padua,  performing  my  functions  of  canon.  I am 
happy  in  having  left  Venice,  on  account  of  this  war  between 
i the  republic  and  the  lord  of  Padua.  At  Venice  I should 
have  been  an  object  of  suspicion,  whilst  here  I am  cherished. 

! I spend  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  the  country  ; I read, 
I think,  I write;  this  is  my  existence,  as  it  was  in  the  lime 
of  my  youth.  It  is  astonishing  that  having  studied  so  long, 
I have  learnt  so  little.  1 hate  no  one,  I envy  no  one.  In 
the  first  season  of  my  life,  a time  full  of  error  and  presump- 
tion, 1 despised  everybody  but  myself;  in  a more  mature 
nge  1 despised  myself  alone ; in  iny  old  age  I despise  almost 
everybody,  and  myself  most.  . . . Not  to  conceal  anything 
from  you,  I have  bad  repeated  invitations  from  the  pope,  the 
king  of  France,  and  the  emperor,  out  1 have  declined  them, 
preferring  my  liberty  to  all.’ 

In  September,  1373,  peace  was  made  between  Venice 
and  Francis  of  Carrara,  lord  of  Padua.  One  of  the  con- 
ditions was  that  the  latter  should  send  his  son  to  Venice  to 
ask  pardon  and  swear  fidelity  to  the  republic.  The  laid  of 
Padua  begged  Petrarca  to  accompany  his  son.  Petrarca 
appeared  before  the  senate,  nnd  pronounced  a discourse  on 
the  occasion,  which  was  much  applauded.  After  his  return 
to  Padua  he  wrote  his  book,  * De  Republica  uptime  udminis- 
tranda,*  which  be  dedicated  to  bis  patron  and  friend  Francis 
of  Carrara. 

The  following  year  his  health  grew  worse ; a slow  fever 
consumed  his  frame.  lie  went  ns  usual  to  Arqua  for  the 
summer.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  July,  one  of  the 
servants  entered  his  library  and  found  him  sitting  motion- 
less, with  his  head  leaning  on  a book.  As  he  was  often  for 
whole  hours  in  that  attitude,  the  people  of  the  house  at  first 
took  no  notice  of  it,  but  they  soon  perceived  that  their 
master  w as  quite  dead.  The  news  of  his  death  soon  reached 
Padua.  Francis  of  Carrara,  accompanied  by  alt  the  nobi- 
lity of  Padua,  tho  bishop  and  chapter,  and  most  of  tho 
clergy  repaired  to  Arqua  to  attend  the  funeral.  Sixteen 
doctors  of  the  university  bore  his  remains  to  tho  parish 
church  of  Arquu,  where  his  body  was  interred  in  a chapel 
which  Petrarca  had  built  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Francesco  da  Brossano,  bis  son-iu-luw,  raised  him  a marble 
monument  supported  by  four  columns;  and  in  1CG7  hi*  bust 
in  bronze  was  placed  above  it.  On  one  of  the  columns  the 
following  distich  was  engraved: — 

lovenl  rrqulent ; »pc»  ct  fartuna  ralelcj 

Nil  mihk  YoW.wum  cat,  ludlte  nunc  alio*. 

Petrarca  had  had  two  natural  children,  a son  and  a 
daughter.  The  son  died  before  his  father.  Thcdaugliter, 
Tullia,  married,  in  her  father’s  lifetime,  Francesco  da 
Brossano,  a Milanese  gentleman,  whom  Petmrea  made  li  s 
heir.  He  left  legacies  to  various  friends,  and  among  others 
to  Boccaccio,  who  did  not  survive  him  long.  The  portraits 
of  Petrarca  are  numerous,  but  they  differ  from  one  ano- 
ther; that  which  is  considered  the  most  authentic  is  at 
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Padua,  in  the  Episcopal  palace,  above  tho  door  of  the 
. ibrary.  It  is  a fresco  painting,  which  was  cut  out  of  the 
wall  uf  the  house  of  Pelrarca  at  Padua,  when  it  was  pulled 
down  in  1581.  (Valfry,  f'vyagt*  Littirairex.)  An  en- 
graving of  it  is  given  at  the  head  uf  the  handsome  edition  of 
Petrarca’s  verses  l»y  Marennd. 

The  works  of  Petrarca  are  of  three  kinds:  I,  his  Kalian 

IKietry,  chiclly  concerning  Laura;  2,  his  Latin  poetry;  3, his 
Jilin  prose.  His  Italian  poetry,  called  *11  Canzonicre,’  or 
‘ Rime  di  Petrarca,'  consists  of  above  300  sonnets,  about  fifty 
canzoni,  and  three  short  poems,  in  terza  rimo,  styled  * Trionto 
d’Amore,’  ‘ Trionfo  della  Marie,’  and  ' Trionto  della  Kama.’ 
Petrarca' s * Canzoniero’  has  gone  through  more  than  three 
hundred  editions,  with  and  without  nates  and  commentaries. 
Tho  best  is  that  edited  by  Professor  Marsand,  2 vols.  4to., 
Padua.  1 3 with  a biography  of  Petrarca,  extracted 

from  his  own  works.  Tire  character  of  his  poetry  is  well 
known.  Its  greatest  charm  consists  in  the  sweetness  of 
numbers,  ‘enlivened  by  a variety,  a rapidity,  and  aglow 
which  no  Italian  lyric  has  ever  possessed  in  an  equal  degree. 
The  power  of  preserving  and  at  the  Bametimcof  diversifying 
the  rhythm  belongs  to  him  alone;  his  melody  is  perpetual, 
and  yet  never  wearies  the  ear.  His  canzoni  (a  species  of 
composition  partaking  of  the  ode  and  the  elegy,  the  character 
and  form  of  which  are  exclusively  ltolian)  contain  stanzas 
sometimes  of  twenty  lines.  He  has  placed  the  cadences 
however  in  such  a manner  as  to  allow  the  voice  to  rest  at  the 
end  of  every  three  or  four  verses,  and  lias  fixed  the  recur- 
rence of  the  same  rhyme  and  the  same  musical  pauses  at 
intervals  sufficiently  long  to  avoid  monotony,  though  suffi- 
ciently short  to  preserve  harmony.  It  is  not  difficult  there- 
fore to  give  credit  to  his  biographer,  Filippo  Villani,  when 
he  assures  us  *' that  tho  musical  mod  illation  of  the  verses 
which  Petrarch  addressed  to  Laura  (lowed  so  melodiously, 
that  even  the  most  grave  could  not  refrain  from  repeating 
them.  Petrarch  poured  forth  his  verses  to  the  sound  of  his 
lute,  which  he  bequeathed  in  his  will  to  a friend  ; and  his 
voice  was  sweet,  tluxible,  and  of  great  compass.”  ’ ( Foscolo, 
Essays  on  Petrarch,  * On  the  Poetry  of  Petrarch.*)  That 
in  Petrarca’s  son  not  s there  is  too  much  ornament,  that  he 
indulges  too  much  in  metaphors,  that  his  antitheses  are 
often  forced,  and  his  hyperboles  almost  puerile,  all  this 
is  true;  and  yet  there  is  so  much  delicacy  and  truth  in 
his  descriptions  of  the  passion  of  love  and  of  its  thousand 
affecting  accessories  which  ho  brings  before  tho  mind  of 
the  reader,  that  he  awakens  many  associations  and  recol- 
lections in  even'  heart,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  great  secret 
of  tho  charm  of  his  poetry,  notwithstanding  its  perpetual 
egotism.  There  is  much  to  choose  among  his  sonnets,  many 
of  which,  especially  those  which  he  wrole  after  Lauras 
death,  are  far  superior  to  tho  rest  in  loftiness  of  thought 
and  expression.  He  borrowed  little  fVom  the  Latin  poets, 
and  much  from  the  Troubadours  ; but  his  finest  imitations 
arc  drawn  from  the  sacred  writings.  lie  improved  the  ma* 
tennis  in  which  the  Italian  language  already  abounded,  and 
ho  gave  to  that  language  new  grace  and  freshness.  No  terra 
which  he  has  employed  lias  become  obsolete,  and  all  bis 
nhrases  may  be  and  still  are  used  in  the  written  language. 
Far  inferior  to  Dante  in  invention,  depth  of  thought,  and 
in  boldness  of  imagery,  Petrarca  is  superior  to  him  in 
softness  and  melody.  Dante  was  a universal  poet ; he 
describes  all  passions,  all  actions ; Petrarca  paints  only  one 
passion,  but  be  paints  it  exquisitely.  Dante  nerves  our 
hearts  against  adversity  and  oppression ; Petrarra  wraps  us 
in  soft  melancholy,  and  leads  us  to  indulge  in  the  error  of 
depending  upon  the  affections  of  others,  and  his  poetry, 
cliasto  though  it  be,  is  apt  to  have  an  enervating  influence 
on  tho  minds  of  youth.  At  a more  mature  age.  when  man 
is  sobered  by  experience,  Petrarca’s  poetry  produces  a sooth- 
ing effect,  and,  by  its  frequent  recurrence  to  the  transitoriness 
of  worldly  objects,  may  even  have  a beneficial  moral  influence. 
There  are  some  of  Ins  canzoni  which  soar  higher  than  the 
rest  in  their  lyric  flight,  especially  the  one  which  begins 
' Italia  mia,’  and  whicn  has  been  often  quoted ; and  another 
which  he  wrote  in  1333,  when  a new  crusade  was  in  con- 
templation. Ilia  beautiful  canzohe,  or  ‘Ode  to  the  Virgin,’, 
with  which  he  closes  his  poetry  about  Laura,  is  also  greatly 
admired  for  its  sublimity  and  pathos. 

Pelrarca's  Latin  poetry  consists,  1,  of  the  * Africa,'  an  epic 
on  the  exploits  of  Scipio  in  the  second  Punic  war,  a dull 
sort  of  poem,  with  some  fine  passages:  it  was  however  much 
admired  at  (ho  time;  2,  Epistles,  in  verse,  addressed  to 
several  popes,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  their  return  to 


Rome,  and  also  to  several  friends;  3,  Eclogues  or  Bucolics, 
which  are  acknowledged  by  himself  to  be  allegorical,  and 
were  in  fad,  like  Boccaccio's  eclogues,  satires  against  the 
powerful  of  his  time,  and  especially  against  tho  Papal  court 
of  Avignon. 

Ginguenc,  in  his  ‘Histoire  Litl^rnire,’  and  others,  have  en- 
deavoured to  find  the  kev  to  these  allegories.  The  sixth  and 
seventh  eclogues  arc  evidently  directed  against  Clement  VI., 
and  the  twelfth,  entitled  ‘ Conflictatio.’  has  also  some  violent 
invectives  against  the  Papal  court.  This  circumstance  has 
iven  rise  to  strange  surmises,  os  if  Petrarca  were  a secret 
cretic,  an  enemy  of  the  church  of  Rome,  belonging  to  some 
supposed  secret  society.  We  know  from  Petrarca’s  own 
letters,  especially  those  styled  ‘sine  titulo,’  that  he  spoke  very 
plainly  to  his  friends  concerning  the  disorders  ana  vices  of 
the  Papal  court,  which  he  called  the  modern  Babylon,  the 
Babylon  of  the  west.  He  says  that  Jesus  Christ  was  sold 
every  day  for  gold,  and  that  his  temple  was  made  a don  of 
thieves;  but  we  also  evidently  see  that  in  all  these  invectives 
he  spoke  of  the  discipline  or  the  Church,  or  rather  of  the 
abuses  of  that  discipline,  and  not  of  the  dogmas,  things  which 
have  been  often  confounded,  both  by  the  ndvocales  and  the 
enemies  of  Rome.  Petrarca,  like  many  other  observing  men 
of  that  and  the  succeeding  century,  could  not  be  blind  to  the 
enormous  abuses  existing  in  the  Church ; but  their  indigna- 
tion was  poured  out  against  the  individuals  who  fostered 
those  abuses,  and  they  never  thought  of  attacking  the  fabric 
itself.  This  was  especially  the  cose  in  Italy.  There  might 
be  in  that  country  secret  unbelievers  and  scoffers  at  revela- 
tion, but  there  wore  no  heretics.  There  were  many  who 
openly  charged  the  pope  and  his  court  with  heinous  crime*, 
but  who  at  the  same  time  felt  a sort  of  loathing  nt  the  very 
name  of  heretic  or  schismatic.  The  iniluence  of  traditional 
veneration  for  the  authority  of  the  Church,  the  persuasion 
of  its  infallibility,  remained,  although  divested  of  all  devo- 
tion, of  all  enthusiasm,  of  all  respect  even  for  the  person  of 
the  head  of  that  Church. 

Pelrarca  was  not  a tuan  of  extreme*:  his  dislike  of  the 
Papal  court  of  Avignon  originated  in  two  feelings,  one  of 
honest  indignation  against  its  corruptions,  and  another  of 
national  or  rather  classical  attachment  to  Rome,  which 
made  him  urge  with  all  his  powers  of  persuasion  the 
return  of  the  head  of  the  Church  to  a residence  in  tliat 
city.  When  he  spoke  of  Babylon,  he  alluded  to  the 
captivity  of  tho  Jews,  to  which  lie  compared  the  residence 
of  the  popes  at  Avignon.  Of  several  popes,  such  as  Urban 
VI.  and  Gregory  XI.,  he  Bpeaks  in  bis  letters  with  great 
respect  and  personal  attachment.  He  went  to  Rome 
expressly  to  attend  the  jubilee  of  1350,  and,  as  he  states 
in  his  letters  to  Boccaccio  {EfAstolre  Fumiliaret),  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  the  plenary  indulgence,  and  ‘ with  a firm 
resolve  of  putting  an  end  to  his  rafeer  of  tin.’  He  had  an 
accident  on  the  road,  which  made  him  lame,  and  which  he 
said  was  a salutary  punishment  fur  his  sins.  He  gives  some 
account  of  that  jubilee,  and  of  the  vast  number  of  pilgrims 
who  resorted  to  Rome  on  the  occasion.  After  having  visited 
the  churches  and  performed  his  devotions,  he  wrote  that 
‘ he  had  now  become  free  from  the  plague  of  eoucupiscence, 
which  had  tormented  him  till  then,  and  that  in  looking 
hack  to  his  past  life,  he  shuddered  with  shame.'  [Eptstolae 
Seniles,  vili.  I.)  So  much  for  those  who  would  persuade 
us  that  Petrarca  was  a concealed  heretic.  His  hostility  was 
local  and  personal ; it  was  directed  againBt  Avignon,  and 
not  against  Rome;  against  the  corrupt  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  not  against  the  Church  itself.  Petrarca  however, 
although  religiously  disposed,  was  far  from  superstitious. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  of  his  ago  w ho  spurned  astrology, 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  a cardinal  had  nearly  persuaded 
Pope  Innocent  VI.  that  he  was  a magician,  because  he  was 
familiar  with  strange  books,  a very  serious  charge  in  those 
times.  Petrarca’s  letter  of  advice  to  Boccaccio,  when  he 
thought  of  turning  monk,  it  a lasting  monument  of  sound 
religion  and  good  sense. 

The  Latin  Epistles  of  Petrarca  are  the  most  important  of 
his  prose  writings.  We  have  no  Italian  prose  of  hit  except 
two  or  three  letters  to  Jams*  Colonna,  the  autographs  of 
which  are  now  in  tho  possession  of  Lord  Holland,  and  which 
show  that  he  was  not  much  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  in 
that  language.  Petrarca’s  Epistles  are  very  numerous ; they 
embrace  a stormy  and  confused  period  of  nearly  half  a cen- 
tury, for  tho  history  of  which  many  of  them  afford  ample 
and  trustworthy  materials.  Petrarca  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  enlightened  travellers  of  modern  Europe ; ho  was 
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an  eye-witness  of  many  important  events ; he  corresponded 
with  kings,  emperors,  popes,  statesmen,  nnd  men  of  learn- 
ing. Ills  letters  have  not  beeti  sufficiently  noticed  by 
historians:  many  of  them  are  scattered  MSS.  in  various 
libraries,  and  we  have  no  complulc  edition  of  them  arranged 
in  order  of  time.  Those  which  have  been  published  are 
classed  as  follows: — 1,  ‘ Kpistol®  de  Rebus  Fainiliaribus,’ 
in  viii.  books;  2,  * De  Rod  us  Senilibus,'  written  in  Pe- 
trarca’s  old  age,  in  xvi.  books;  3,  one  book  ' Ad  Viros 
quosdara  ox  Veteribus  lllustriores,’  these  epistles  arc  ad- 
dressed to  various  historical  characters  of  antiquity;  4,  one 
book  * Variorum  Epistolarum 5,  one  book  * Epistolarum 
sine  Titulo.’  To  this  last  book  Petrarca  had  preGxed  a 
curious  preface,  in  which  he  says,  ‘that  well  knowing  truth 
to  he  odious  to  the  world,  especially  in  times  of  corruption, 
he  had  taken  the  precaution  of  writing  the  Bucolics  in  an 
ambiguous  kind  of  style,  in  order  that  their  real  sense  might 
be  understood  only  by  the  few,  aud  that  for  a similar  consi- 
deration he  now  has  collected  in  one  separate  kook  certain 
letters  written  to  several  friends  at  various  times  aud  upon 
different  occasions,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  scat- 
tered through  the  body  of  his  correspondence,  and  be  the 
means  of  having  the  whole  condemned.  Those  who  uUhed 
to  read  them  would  thus  know  where  to  fitul  them,  and 
those  who  thought  that  they  ought  to  be  suppressed,  might 
exclude  them  from  the  rest  of  the  collection. 

Professor  Levati,  of  Milan,  has  composed  out  of  the 
Epistles  of  Petrarca  a work  descriptive  of  the  manners  and 
history  of  his  age,  in  which  he  gives  copious  extracts  trans- 
lated into  Italian : • Vioggi  di  Francesco  Petrarca  in  l'rancia, 
in  Germania,  cd  in  Italia,'  5 vols.  bvo.,  Milan,  Ib20.  This 
work  was  severely  criticised  in  the  * Biblioteca  Italsana,’ 
vol.  xxiii.  and  xxiv.  It  is  however  an  entertaining  book, 
containing  considerable  information  concerning  Petrarca 
and  bis  times  which  is  not  collected  in  any  other  work. 
Professor  Meneghelli,  of  Padua,  published  in  J818,  'Index 
F.  Petrarch®  Epistolarum  qua*  edit®  sunt,  et  quro  adhuc 
inedit®;'  but  his  list,  as  he  nimself  admits,  is  not  complete. 
Domenico  de'  Rossetti,  of  Trieste,  has  pubh.-hed  a biblio- 
graphy of  the  works  of  Petrarca,  their  various  editions, 
commentators,  Sic , and  he  has  also  edited  a biography  of 
Petrarca  by  his  friend  Boccaccio.  * Serio  cronologica  di  edi- 
zioni  delle  Opere  di  Petrarca,’  Trieste.  1834. 

The  prose  work#  of  Petrarca,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, are  : 1,  ' De  Rcmediis  utriusque  Fortun®,’  libri  ii. ; 
2,  ‘ De  Vitfl  Solitari:!,’  lib.  ii. ; 3,  ‘De  Olio  Rehgiosorura,' 
lib.  ii.;  4,  ‘Apologia  contra  Galium  ;*  5,  ‘ De  Ollicio  et  Vir- 
tutibus  lmperatoris  C,  * Rerum  Memorandarum,’  libri  iv. 
In  this  work,  in  which  he  lias  imitated  Valerius  Maximus, 
without  however  borrowing  from  him,  Petrarca  quotes  a 
vast  number  of  facts  from  anlienl  and  modern  history,  each 
illustrative  of  some  prinriplc  of  inoral  philosophy;  it  is  in 
fart  a treatise  of  practical  ethics.  7,  ‘ De  vent  Sapientifi,’ 
being  dialogues  between  a sophist  and  an  uneducated  man. 
8,  ‘ De  Con  tern  ptu  M until,’  buing  imaginary  dialogues  be- 
tween the  author  and  St.  Augustin.  Petrarca  had  studied 
the  Latin  fathers  attentively.  9,  ‘ Vitarum  Virorum  illus- 
trium  Epitome.’  Another  and  ampler  work  of  Petrarca 
under  the  same  title,  of  which  the  one  just  mentioned  is 
only  an  abridgement,  has  remained  inediled,  but  an  imper- 
fect Italian  translation,  by  Donato  degli  Albanzoni,  was 
published  at  Venice,  in  1527.  (D.  de  Rossetti,  Petrarca, 
Giulio  Celso,  e Boccaccio,  itlustrasione  Biblialogica,  Trieste, 
1828,)  10, ‘De  Vltfl  Beat;!.’  1 1,  ‘ De  Obedient iu  ac  Fide 
Uxorui.’  12,  ‘Itinurarium  Syiiacum.’  13,  Several  orations, 

* De  Avaritid  vitandii,’  ‘ De  Libeitils  capeiiconda,’  &c.  Of 
bis  Latin  style  the  following  judgment  is  given  by  an  Italian 
scholar:  * In  modelling  his  style  upon  the  Roman  writers, 
he  was  unwilling  to  neglect  entirely  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  whose  phraseology  was  more  appropriate  to  his 
subjects;  and  the  public  affairs  being,  at  that  period,  trans- 
acted in  Latin,  ho  could  not  always  reject  many  of  those 
expressions  which,  although  originating  from  barbarous 
ages,  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  adoption  of  the  universi- 
ties, and  were  t ho  more  intelligible  to  bis  readers.  In  sacri- 
ficing gravity  he  gained  freedom,  lluency,  and  warmth ; 
nnd  ins  prose,  though  not  a model  for  imitation,  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  imitators,  because  it  is  original  and  his  own.’ 
(Foscolo  ‘ On  the  Poetry  of  Petrarch.’)  Petrarca’#  ‘Opera 
Omnia*  were  published  at  Basic,  in  1581,  2 vols.  folio. 
Biographies  of  Petrarca  have  been  written  by  Villani,  Ver- 
gerio,  Tomasini,  Leonardo  Aretino,  and  manyotheis:  the 
best  aro — Baldelli  ’ Del  Petrarca  o delle  sue  Opere,’  2 vols 


8vo. ; ‘ Memoircs  pour  la  Vie  de  Petrarque,  avee  des  Pieces 
justificative#,’  3 vols.  4to , Amsterdam,  1746;  Foscolo, 
‘ Essays  on  Petrarch.’ 

PETRELS,  the  English  name  for  the  ProceBaridtr,  a 
family  of  oceanic  birds,  well  known  to  the  seaman  when  far 
from  the  land,  and  with  which  his  superstition  was  once 
more  busy  than  it  is  now;  but  even  at  the  present  day 
they  are  not  unfrcquently  regarded  as  ominous,  and  many  a 
hard-a-weather  old  quarler-master  still  looks  upon  Mother 
Carey's  Chickens  oj  the  harbingers  of  a storm. 

Though  zoologists  have  differed  as  to  the  genera  to  be 
included  in  ibis  extraordinary  group,  they  have  been  pretty 
well  agreed  as  to  the  forms  which  should  be  congregated 
in  it. 

The  genus  Procellaria  of  Linn®us  was  formed  by  that 
great  zoologist  for  the  Petrels,  nnd  it  is  closely  fol- 
lowed by  bis  genus  Diomedea  (Albatrosses),  between  which 
and  the  Petrels  there  are  many  points  of  resemblance  both 
iu  their  structure  and  their  pelagic  habits.  In  the  article 
Lakid.h,  to  which  family  so  many  ornithologists  have 
referred  the  Petrels,  will  be  found  the  opinions  of  most  of 
the  leading  writers  who  had  then  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject.* 

The  Prince  of  Musignano  (Geographical  and  Compara- 
tive List,  1838)  makes  the  Procellaridar  the  thirty-fourth 
family  of  the  birds,  and  places  them  between  the  Lander 
and  the  Colymbidt r.  The  Prince’s  Procellarider  (European 
and  American  only)  consist  of  the  genera  Diomedea,  Pro- 
cellaria, Puffinus,  nnd  Thalassidrrma . 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  (List  of  the  Genera  of  Birds,  1840) 
makes  the  Diomedeiner  the  first  subfamily  of  the  Lari  dee. 
This  subfamily  comprehends  the  genera  Pefecunnidcs,  Ptf- 
Jinus,  Daption,  Thulassidroma,  lfage/lus,+  Procellaria , 
Diomedea,  and  Prion. 

M.  Temminck,  in  his  ‘Manuel’  (2nd  part,  1S20),  arranges 
all  the  Ptrels  under  the  generic  name  Procellaria,  Linn., 
but  divides  them  into  the  following  sections* — 

1. 

Petrel  properly  so  called. 

Procellaria  glarialis. 

2. 

Procellariee  Puffinus,  Anglorum,  and  obscura. 

3. 

Swallow-like  Petrels  (Petrels  ndcllcs). 

Procellariee  Pelagica  and  Leachii. 

In  the  4lh  part  of  his  * Manuel’  (1840),  Temminck 
admits  the  genera  Procellaria,  Puffinus,  and  Thalasstdroma. 

Pclecanoules.  (Lacirpdde.) 

This  is  the  genus  JIaladroma  of  llli^er,  and  the  genus 
Puffinuria  of  Lesson. 

The  last-named  author  states  that  his  reason  for  chang- 
ing the  generic  name  of  the  only  species  which  serves  as  tho 
type  of  inis  genus  is  the  uncertainty  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self as  to  what  is  really  the  genus  Pelecanoidesot  Laccpede, 
or  llahidroma  of  llligcr.  Some  strong  shades  of  difierenee, 
lie  observes,  appeared  to  exist  between  the  characters  given 
by  these  authors  and  those  which  he  cites,  and  ho  further 
says  that  he  has  seen  nothing  of  the  small  membranous  nnd 
dilatuble  pouch,  which  ought  to  exist  under  the  lower  man- 
dible. The  sole  species  above  alluded  to  he  records  as 
Puffinuria  Garnoti,  Less.  ( Zool . de  la  Cotp,  pi.  46  ; Procel- 
laria urinalrix,  Gmel.  ?) 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  gives  Procellaria,  Gm.,  JIaladroma , 111 , 
and  Puffinuria,  Less,,  ns  synonyms  of  Pelecan aides  : and 
refers,  without  a query,  to  P.  Urinalrix , Gm.  ( Forst.,  Draw., 
t.  88 — from  which  our  cut  is  taken)  as  the  species. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  enlarged,  composed  of  many 
pieces  soldered  together,  the  edges  smooth  and  re  entering; 
the  upper  demi-bill  composed  of  two  pieces,  furnished  with 
feathers  at  the  base  up  to  the  nostrils,  which  are  very  open, 
forming  an  oval  circle,  the  aperture  of  which  is  above, 
separated  one  from  the  oilier  by  a simple  internal  partition  ; 
this  partition  supports  a slight  ledge  which  divides  each 
nasal  fossa  in  half;  the  enlarged  portion  of  the  upper  demi- 
bill  goes  beyond  the  lower  mandible,  and  terminates  at  tho 
contraction  of  the  bill,  which  is  narrow,  convex,  very  much 
curved,  and  very  robust.  The  lower  mandible  is  formed 
equally  of  two  soldered  pieces;  that  of  the  edge  is  narrow, 
inserted  in  the  upper  demi-bill;  that  below  is  formed  by 
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two  branches  slightly  convex,  separated  outwards,  where  the 
space  in  Ailed  by  a very  small  and  rather  indistinct  naked 
skin ; the  extremity  of  the  inaudible  is  convex  on  the  edges, 
concave  below,  and  sharp.  First  and  second  quills,  which 
arc  the  longest,  equal;  third  and  fourth  rattier  shorter. 
Tail  small,  nearly  equal,  pointed,  formed  of  twelve  flat  hors. 
Tarsi  moderate,  weak,  furnished  with  small  areolalcd  sen* 
tclla ; three  anterior  toes  enveloped  in  an  entire  membrane ; 
him!- too  wanting.  (Less.) 

M.  Garnot  describes  the  sole  species  okovo  noticed,  as 
follows : — Size  of  the  Blue  Petrel,  from  the  extremity  of  the 
b;l)  to  the  tad,  S.J  inches.  The  plumage  has  no  brilliancy  ; 
h blackish-brown  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back  glazed  with 
a slight  tint  of  blue  and  a lustrous  white  on  all  the  fore- 
parts of  the  body  are  the  two  colours  which  it  presents. 
Beneath  the  wings,  as  well  as  on  the  sides,  the  hue  is  greyish* 
while. 

The  head  approaches,  a little,  that  of  the  Pelagic  Petrel; 
the  hill  U articulated  and  booked  like  that  of  the  Puffins, 
but  differs  from  that  genus  in  the  aperture  of  the  nostrils, 
which  is  turned  upwards  in  the  form  of  a heart  on  a playing 
card;  a partition  separates  the  two  nasal  conduits;  the 
colour  is  black  ; the  palmatod  feet,  which  want  the  hind- 
toe,  are  of  the  same  colour,  and  are  placed  very  near  the  tail, 
which  is  intermediate  between  that  of  the  Petrels  and  the 
Grebes.  The  eye,  which  is  situated  a little  above  the  level 
of  the  commissure  of  the  mandibles,  hostile  iris  of  o red- 
brown.  Total  length  8 inches  € lines. 

M.  Garnot  further  describes  the  tongue  as  elongated, 
thiqk,  ami  dent  dated  on  its  edges;  the  stomach  largo  and 
occupying  nearly  the  whole  abdominal  cavity,  measured 
from  ihe  cardiac  to  the  pyloric  orilice  three  inches  and  some 
lines.  The  intestine,  which  forms  many  dupliealures,  or 
folds,  is  from  21  to  22  inches  long.  The  two  c<ccu  ore 
scarcely  perceptible.  The  stomach  was  full  of  an  oily  grey 
matter,  and  its  internal  surface  was  covered  with  mu- 
cous follicles:  the  very  small  gizzard  is  composed  of  mus- 
cular Abies  united  by  p cellular  tissue  not  of  a close  texture. 
The  liver,  which  has  not  much  volume,  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  spleen  is  very  small.  The  pancreas  is  but 
little  developed.  Thy  testicles  were  rounded,  yellow,  and  of 
the  size  of  peas.  The  larynx,  which  is  three  inches  long, 
has  no  partition  in  the  lower  portion,  whence  M.  Garnot 
concludes  that  there  is  no  lower  larynx;  two  muscles  arc 
there  Axed.  The  heart  is  small. 

Locality  and  Habits, — This  species  is  found  in  great  docks 
along  the  coast  el'  Peru,  flying  moderately  well  in  a precipi- 
tous manner,  and  skimming  the  sea,  but  it  prefers  repose  on 
tho  surface,  and  dives  very  frequently,  like  the  Grebes, 
doubtless  for  tho  purpose  of  capturing  the  small  fish 
which  form  its  food.  M.  Garnot  thinks  that  it  is  interme- 
diate between  the  Petrels,  whose  bill  and  feet  it  very  nearly 
possesses,  and  tho  Grebes,  whose  port  and  habit  of  diving  it 
lias;  and  hence  he  proposes  for  it  tho  name  ol‘ the  Grebe- 
Petrel,  The  parts  between  Sangallan  and  Lima  aru  tho 
localities  mentioned  by  M.  Gamut 


Puk-catioiiles  Uriiiattbu 


Mr.  Darwin  notices  Puffinuria  Brerardii  as  ono  more 
example  of  those  extraordinary  cases  of  a bird  evidently  be- 
longing to  one  well-marked  family,  yet  both  in  its  habits 
ami  structure  allied  to  a very  distinct  tribo.  * This  bird 
never  leaves  tho  quiot  inland  sounds/  says  Mr.  Darwin  ; 
* when  disturbed,  it  dives  to  a distance,  and  on  coming  to 
the  surface  with  the  same  movement  takes  wing.  After 
flying  for  a space  in  a direct  course,  by  the  rapid  movement 
of  its  short  wings,  it  drops  as  if  struck  dead,  and  then  dives 
again-  The  form  of  ihe  beak  and  nostrils,  length  of  foot, 
arid  even  colouring  of  the  plumage,  show  that  this  bird  is  a 
P.  U.,  No.  1108. 


petrol;  at  the  same  time,  its  short  wings  and  consequent 
little  power  of  flight,  its  form  of  body  and  shape  of  tail,  its 
habits  of  (living,  ami  the  absence  of  a hind  toe  to  its  foot, 
and  its  choice  of  situation,  make  it  doubtful  whether  its 
relationship  is  not  equally  close  with  flic  auks  as  with  the 
petrels.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the 
former,  when  seen  either  on  the  wing,  or  when  diving  mid 
quietly  swimming  about  the  retired  channels  of  Tiers®  del 
Fusco.'  (Journal  and  Remarks.)  Prior  as  is  the  claim  of 
Lactypde’s  generic  name,  there  cun  be  no  doubt  that  M. 
Lesson’s  designation  is  much  mure  consonant  to  the  habits 
of  the  bird. 

Puffinus.  (Ray.) 

Generic  Character.— General  characters  those  of  the  true 
Petrels,  from  which  Puffinus  is  distinguished  by  the  bill 
being  longer,  by  the  extremity  of  the  lower  mandible,  which 
follows  the  curvature  of  the  upper,  and  by  tho  tubular  nos- 
trils opening  not  by  a common  aperture,  but  by  two  distinct 
orifices. 

This  is  tho  genus  Thiellus  of  Gloger,  Thalassidroma, 
Sw.,  and  Sectris,  Klug. 

Example,  Puffinus  Anglurum. 

Summit  of  the  head,  nape,  and  all  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  generally,  the  wings,  the  tail,  the  thighs,  and  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lower  tail-coverts,  of  a lustrous  black;  all  the 
lower  parts  of  a pure  white;  the  black  and  white  of  the 
sides  of  the  neck  are  in  dcini-tmis  which  produce  n kind  of 
crescents;  bill  blackish-brown ; feet  and  toes  brown,  mem- 
branes yellowish.  Length  nearly  13  inches.  Male  and 
female.  (Tcmmitick.) 

In  the  4th  part  of  his  • Manuel/  M.  Temrainck  observes 
that  tlie  natural  colour  of  the  feet  being  badly  indicated, 
he  gives  it  from  Grabu.  The  trenchant  posterior  border  of 
the  tarsi  and  the  external  toe  arc  deep  brown;  the  other 
purls  of  the  tarsus  are  flesh-coloured,  and  the  membranes 
of  a livid  tint  with  brown  streaks.  Iris  deep  brown. 

Young  of  the  Year.— All  tho  lower  parts  of  a more  or 
less  deep  ash-colour. 

This  is  tho  Procel/uria  Ihiffinus  of  Rrunnich  and  Latham, 
Puffinus  Arc  tic  us  of  Faber,  Her  Nardische  und  F.nglische 
Sturmtaucher  of  Bi elnn,  Petrel  Monks  of  Temtninck,  Pu\f- 
Jin  gen  Fanaw  of  theantieut  British,  and  Shearwater  Petrel, 
Munks  Puffin,  and  Mariks  Shearwater  of  the  moderns. 

localities;  Habits ; Utility  to  Man;  Src. — Willuehby 
says: — 4 At  tho  south  end  of  the  Isle  of  Man  lies  a Tittle 
islet,  divided  from  Man  by  a narrow  channel  called  the  Calf 
of  Man,  on  which  arc  no  habitations,  but  only  a cottage  or 
two  lately  built.  This  i'let  is  full  of  conies,  which  tho 
Puffins,  coming  yearly,  dislodge,  and  build  in  their  burroughs. 
They  lay  each  but  one  egg  before  they  sit,  like  the  Razor- 
bill and  Guillem,  although  it  be  the  common  persuasion 
that  they  lay  two  at  a tune,  of  which  the  one  is  always 
addle.  They  feed  their  young  ones  wondrous  fat.  The  old 
ones  early  in  the  .morning,  at  break  of  day,  leave  their 
nests  and  young,  and  the  island  itself,  and  spend  the  whole 
day  in  Ashing  in  ihe  sea,  never  returning  or  once  setting 
foot  on  the  island  before  evening  twilight;  so  that  all  duv 
the  island  is  so  quiet  and  still  from  all  noise,  ns  if  there 
wore  not  a bird  about  it.  Whatever  fish  or  other  food  they 
have  gotten  and  swallowed  in  the  day-time,  by  tlie  innate 
heat  or  proper  ferment  of  the  sluuiuch  is  (ns  they  say) 
changed  into  a certain  oily  substance  (or  rather  chyle),  a 
good  part  whereof  in  the  night-time  they  vomit  up  into  the 
mouths  of  their  young,  which,  being  therewith  nourished, 
growcxtmordinarily  fat.  When  they  are  come  to  their  full 
growth,  they  who  arc  intrusted  by  the  lord  of  the  island 
(the  carl  ef  Darby)  draw  them  out  of  the  cony- holes;  ami* 
that  they  may  tlie  more  readily  know  and  keep  an  account 
of  the  number  they  take,  they  cut  off  one  foot  and  reserve 
it,  which  gave  occasion  to  that  fable,  that  the  Puffins  aro 
single-footed.  They  usually  sell  them  for  about  ninepencu 
tho  dozen,  a very  cheap  rate.  They  say  their  flesh  is  per- 
mitted to  be  eaten  in  Lent,  being  for  the  taste  so  like  to 
fish.  We  are  told  that  they  breed  not  only  on  tlie  Calf  of 
Man,  but  also  on  the  Scilly  Islands.  Notwithstanding  they 
are  sold  so  cheap,  yet  some  years  there  is  thirty  pounds  * 
made  of  the  young  Puffins  taken  in  the  Calf  of  Maft,  whence 
may  be  gathered  what  number  of  birds,  breed  there.’ 
Speaking  of  the  flesh,  the  same  author  says,  that  from  its 
extraordinary  fulness,  it  is  esteemed  unwholesome  me  n't, 
unless  it  be  well  seasoned  with  salt.  Pennant  stales  that 
they  are  sailed  and  barrelled,  and  when  they  are  boiled,  are 
eaten  with  potatoes.  Ho  further  m>s  that  they  quit  tho 
Vox..  XV111. — G 
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isle  the  latter  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September; 
and  fioin  Recounts  then  lately  received  from  navigators,  lie 
observes  that  he  has  reason  to  imagine  that,  like  the  Storm- 
finch,  they  are  dispersed  over  the  whole  Atlantic  Ocean. 
He  says  it  inhabits  also  the  Orkney  Isles,  where  it  makes 
its  nest  in  holes  in  the  earth  near  the  shelves  of  the  rocks 
mid  headland*;  it  is,  lie  says,  called  there  the  Lyre,  and  is 
much  valued,  both  on  account  of  its  serving  as  food  and 
for  its  feathers.  The  inhabitants,  he  adds,  take  and  salt 
them  in  August  for  winter  provisions,  when  they  boil  them 
with  cabbage:  they  also  take  the  old  ones  in  March;  ^ but 
they  me  then  pour,  and  not  so  well  tasted  as  the  young,  and 
he  makes  their  first  appearance  to  be  in  February. 

Mr.  Selby  {Illustrations  of  British  Ornithology),  who 
gives  Lyre,  Shearwater,  and  Iterate  as  the  provinri.il  names 
of  the  bird,  remarks,  that  from  the  accounts  transmitted  to 
us  by  the  authors  above  quoted,  this  species  appears,  at  (he 
time  they  wrote,  to  have  resorted  in  great  numbers  to  the 
Calf  of  Man;  but  from  the  information  which  Mr.  Selby 
obtained,  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Sir  W.  Jardinctwho 
visited  the  Isle  of  Man  a few  years  ago  with  the  express 
view  of  ascertaining  this  and  some  other  points  connected 
with  ornithology),  it  seem*  now  to  be  entirely  deserted  by 
those  birds,  a circumstance  in  all  probability  occasioned  by 
the  wanton  and  greedy  destruction  of  their  eggs  and  young. 
Mr.  Selby,  not  having  extended  his  inquiries  So  the  Scilly 
Islands,  is  unable  to  say  whether  it  is  now  to  be  found  there ; 
but  he  states  that  it  is  still  abundant  in  the  Orkneys,  where 
it  breeds  in  holes  scratched  in  the  earth  that  fills  up  the  in- 
tarstico*  of  tbo  rocks  and  bold  headlands,  and  is.  according 
to  Low,  the  main  object  of  pursuit  with  the  Bock  men,  who 
endanger  their  lives  in  climbing  the  most  awful  precipices 
for  the  eggs  ami  young  of  water-fowl.  * Like  the  rest  of 
thu  gen  Jt,'  continues  Mr.  Selby. ‘this  hinl  lays  but  one 
white  egg.  of  a rounded  form,  being  equally  obtuse  at  each 
end,  and  not  inferior  in  size  to  that  of  a domestic  fowl  1; 
arrives  at  its  breeding  station  in  February  or  March  ; and 
noon  after  August,  when  its  young  is  able  to  fly.  deserts  ii 
for  the  open  sea,  migrating,  as  the  winter  approaches,  iu  n 
southerly  direction  towards  the  coast  of  Spain,  the  Medi- 
terranean, ice.  In  Britain  it  is  almost  entirely  confined  tu 
the  western  coast,  being  of  very  rare  occurrence  on  the 
eastern,  where  I have  only  met  with  one  individual,  which 
was  shot  upon  an  excursion  to  the  Fern  Islands.'  The 
same  author  thinks  that  Willughby  and  Pennant  are  mis- 
taken in  attributing  tlicstiilne»s  observed  in  the  Calf  of  Man 
during  the  duv  to  the  absence  of  the  birds  at  sea,  llm  real 
cause,  in  Mr.  Selby’s  opinion,  being  the  repose  of  the  birds 
fn  their  burrow*  to  prepare  for  their  activity  at  evening  twi- 
light and  morning  dawn. 

Mr.  Gould  ( Birds  r\f  Europe)  remarks  that  it  is  evident 
Mr.  -Selby  is  not  aware  that  tliis  species  is,  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  nearly  ns  abundant  on  the  coasts  of  South 
Vales  as  it  formerly  was  in  the  Calf  of  Man.  Four  dozens 
apparently  captured  by  hand,  were  sent  to  Mr.  Gould  from 
this  locality,  with  an  intimation  that  he  could  have  ns  many 
more.  It  appeared  from  the  information  obtained  by  him, 
that  the  hints  visit  thoae^  localities  for  the  purpose  of  incu- 
bation during  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  when  they  resort 
to  deserted  rabbit-burrows,  crevices  of  the  rocks,  &c.,  w herein 
they  deposit  their  single  white  egg,  and  the  birds  then  fall 
mi  cosy  prey  to  the  fishermen  and  others.  Ho  further  say  s 
that  they  retire  southwards,  after  the  breeding  season,  even 
beyond  the  Mediterranean,  where,  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  temperature,  they  find  a greater  supply  of  food. 
Thu  coasts  of  Norway  and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  he  adds, 
although  not  without  the  presence  of  this  species,  appear  to 
be  much  less  frequented  by  it  than  uor  own  isllnda.  M. 
Tetnminck,  in  the  ‘2nd  part  of  his  ‘ Manuel,'  mentions  Ire- 
land* ns  one  of  the  localities,  and  notes  the  species  as  found 
ou  the  coasts  of  Norway, according  to  the  testimony  of  sonic 
voyagers,  but  not  in  (he  Baltic,  and  rarely  on  the  coasts  of 
Holland  and  France.  In  the  4th  part  of  the  same  work, 
he  stales  that  it  is  common  iu  the  Feroc  Isles;  and  that  it 
migrates  in  more  or  less  considerable  numbers  along  our 
nui  it. mo  coasts,  mentioning  it  as  rare  in  Iceland,  and  as 
not  vLittii”  the  coasts  of  Norway.  lie  adds  that  it  in  com- 
mon on  tie  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  that  it  is  also 
i'..und  in  the  south,  for  it  is  accidentally  seen  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Hu  received  an  individual  killed  ou  the  Bos- 
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pliorus,  and  another  from  the  Adriatic;,  the  only  difference 
was  in  the  slenderness  of  the  bill  as  compared  with  northern 
specimens.  Mr.  Gould  figures  three  species  iu  hi*  great 
work  {Birds  of  Euro}*) ; the  bird  above  described;  the 
Dusky  Shearwater  (Puffinus  obscurus)-,  and  the  Cinereous 
Shearwater  ( Puffinus  cine  reus),  Stephens.  With  regard  to 
the  last,  Mr.  Gould  remarks,  that  if  it  should  ultimately 
appear  that  .the  bird  obtained  bv  Mr.  Strickland  from  the 
lees  mouth,  and  characterised  by  him  as  a new  specie* 
under  the  name  of  Fujitsu*  fuliginosus  (Zool.  Proc.,  1832), 
is  identical  with  the  young  of  Puffinus  cinereus , which  is 
by  no  means  unlikely,  and  if  a bird  apparently  in  the 
adult  plumage,  subsequently  obtained  by  the  same  gentle- 
man, should  prove  to  no  the  adult  of  this  species,  we  shall 
lmve,  with  the  addition  of  a&pecimen  obtained  by  Mr.  Selby, 
three  examples  of  British-killed  specimens  of  tins  genus. 
Mr.  Gould  further  observe*  with  respect  to  the  specimens 
forwarded  by  Mr.  Strickland,  and  which  he  ha*  figured, 
that  these  twu  birds,  although  agreeing  in  their  admeasure- 
ment* with  each  other,  differ  slightly  from  a specimen  of 
Puffin  us  cinereus  sent  to  Mr.  Gould  by  M.  Tern  in  i nek  a*  an 
undoubted  example  of  that  species,  Mr.  Strickland's  speci- 
men* being  less  iu  all  their  admeasurements ; and  Mr. 
Gould  add*,  that  if  lie  could  have  discovered  any  difference 
in  the  markings  of  their  plumage,  he  should  have  had  no 
hesitation  in  regarding  them  as  distinct:  as  it  is,  Mr.  Gould 
figures  Mr.  Strickland'*  specimen*,  a young  one  and  an 
adult,  as  Puffinus  cinereus,  with  a ? M.  Teuiminck  refer* 
to  Mr.  Gould's  figure  of  the  adult  for  Puffinus  cinereus, 
without  any  mark  of  doubt. 

Puffinus  cinereus , according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  is  common 
to  Cape  Horn  and  the  const  of  Peru,  as  well  as  Europe,  and 
generally  frequent*  the  inland  sounds.  ‘ 1 do  not  think,' 
adds  Mr.  Darwin, 4 I over  saw  so  many  birds  of  any  other 
sort  together,  ns  I once  saw  of  these  behind  the  island  of 
Cbiloc;  hundred*  of  thousands  flew  in  an  irregular  line  for 
several  hour*  in  ono  direction.  When  part  of  the  (lock 
settled  on  the  water  the  surface  was  blackened,  and  a noise 
proceeded  from  them,  a*  of  human  beings  talking  in  the 
distance.  At  this  time  the  water  was  in  parts  coloured  by 
clouds  of  small  crusiacca.  At  Port  Famine,  every  morning 
and  evening,  a long  band  of  these  birds  continued  to  fly 
with  extreme  rapidity  up  and  down  the  central  part*  of  the 
channel.  I opened  the  stomach  of  one  (which  1 shot  with 
some  difficulty,  for  they  wore  very  wary  ),  and  it  contained 
a small  fish  and  seven  good  sized  prawn-like  crabs.  ( Journal 
and  Remarks.) 

Mr.  Gould  describes  a species,  Puffinus  Affinis,  from  New 
South  Wales.  (Zool.  Proc .,  1837.)  It  is  closely  allied  to 
P.  obscurus,  but  somewhat  smaller. 

The  Shearwaters  generally  have  the  wings  well  developed 
and  fly  rapidly,  skimming  over  the  wove*,  whence  they  pick- 
up small  fishes,  crust means,  mollusks,  mid  in  short  any 
marine  animal*  which  they  can  master.  While  thus  em- 
ployed they  approach  nearly  in  their  luihii*  to  the  true 
Petrels,  spurning  as  it  were  the  w ater  with  their  feet  (which 
are  placed  far  backwards)  ns  they  fly,  and  using  them  a*  a 
support  while  they  snatch  up  their  prey.  Thcv  squill  the 
oily  matter  from  their  stomachs,  when  surprised  by  an  in- 
truder, in  self-defence. 


We  now  arrive  at  the  truo  Petrel*,  which  have  been 
divided  into  the  genera  Daption,  Thalassidroma,  Uazellus , 
and  Proc  el  lari  a.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  a lengthened 
discussion  on  the  generic  distinction  of  each  of  these  sub- 
divisions. some  of  which  do  not  appear  to  us  to  deserve  more 
than  subgeneric  separation.  We  shall  I litre  fore  | recced  to 
give  the  generic  charucier  of  Thalussulrornn,  and  illustrate 
the  group  us  far  a*  our  means  will  permit,  bv  one  of  each 
of  the  Lruis  ubo\c  alluded  to. 
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Generic  Character  of  Thalassidroma. — Bill  shorter  limn 
the*  head,  much  compressed  in  front  of  the  nasal  sheath, 
with  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  suddenly  curving  and 
hooking  downwards,  and  that  of  the  lower  one  slightly 
angulatcd  and  following  the  curve  of  the  upper.  Nostril* 
contained  in  one  tube  or  sheath,  but  showing  two  distinct 
orifices  in  front,  lying*  long  and  acuminate,  with  the  first 
ijjill shorter  than  the  third,  the  second  being  the  longest. 
Tail  square  or  slightly  forked.  Legs  having  the  tarsi  rather 
long  and  slender,  reticulated.  Feet  of  three  toes  united  by 
a membrane;  hind  too  represented  by  a small  straight  de- 
pendent nail.  (Gould.) 


flcatl  and  foot  of  Thalanidrama  prUgicu. 


The  group  gencrirally  subdivided  as  above,  or  rather  the 
most  of  them,  have  been  regarded  as  the  indicators  of  storm 
and  tempest.  Rapidly  spurning  the  billows  as  they  skim 
along  the  undulating  waves,  they  are  ever  on  the  watch  for 
what  the  troubled  water  may  offer  to  them,  and  they  congre- 
gate in  the  wake  of  the  sea  going  ship  not  so  much  perhaps 
for  shelter  as  for  what  is  turned  up  from  the  furrow  ploughed 
by  the  keel.  Mr.  G.  Bennett,  during  his  voyage,  observed 
that  the  Cape  Petrels,  Albatrosses,  and  other  birds  followed 
the  ship  during  the  whole  of  the  night,  reposing  fora  short 
period  on  tho  water,  but  seldom  remaining  long  on  the 
waves.  They  usually  alighted  for  food,  and  soon  resumed 
their  (light.  Marked  birds  were  seen  about  the  ship  for 
days  together  when  the  strong  gales  carried  the  vessel  at  a 
rapid  rate  through  the  water.  Capo  Petrels  and  Albatrosses 
were  seen  (lying  near  tho  stern  as  late  as  midnight,  audit 
was  not  unusual  to  hear  the  twittering  noto  of  the  Stormy 
Petrel  ( Thalassidroma  pe/a^ica)  under  the  stern  during  the 
night.  ( Wanderings  tn  New  South  l Vales,  vol.  i.) 

Daption. 


Example, Daption  Capensis,  Stephens;  Proeeilaria  Ca- 
pensis,  Linn.;  Cape  Pigeon  of  the  English;  Pcintada  of 
the  Portuguese. 


Daption  CajK*n*U. 


Description. — Plumuge  variegated  with  brown  and  white. 
The  total  length  of  one  measured  by  M.  Lesson  was  thirteen 
inches,  that  of  the  tube  of  tho  nostrils  six  lines.  The  testi- 
cles were  rather  deep  grey,  the  larynx  had  two  muscles 
proper  to  it,  and  the  total  length  of  the  intestinal  tube  was 
47  inches.  M.Garnot  communicated  to  M.  Lesson  a species 
which  the  latter  believed  to  be  new',  with  an  elaborate  de- 


scription and  anatomical  details,  which  M.  Lcfson  quotes  at 
length. 

Captain  P.  P.  King,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Broderip  from  New 
South  Wales  (April,  1834),  states  that  from  the  meridian  of 
the  island  of  St.  Paul’s,  on  about  the  parallel  of  40°  S.  lat., 
the  ship  was  daily  surrounded  by  a multitude  of  oceanic 
birds.  Of  the  Petrel  tribe , the  Caps  Pigeon,  Proeeilaria 
Capensis , Linn  , was  most  abundant ; but  Proc.  rittata  (vel 
ceerulen ) — Prion — frequently  was  observed ; as  was  also  a 
small  black  Petrel  which  Contain  King  did  not  recollect  to 
have  before  seen.  (Zool.  Proc.,  1834.)  The  same  author 
states  that  the  Ihntado  Petrel  (the  species  now  under  con- 
sideration), seems  to  be  spread  over  the  whole  of  the 
southern  hemisphere.  (Zool.  Journ .,  vol.  iv.) 

Thalassidroma.  (Vigors.) 

This  is  the  genu %Hydrobates  of  Boic. 

Mr.  Selby  remarks  that  the  members  of  this  genus,  which 
are  all  of  small  size,  have  been  very  properly  separated  by 
Mr.  Vigors  from  the  rest  of  the  Petrel  group.  They  are,  ho 
observes,  birds  of  nocturnal  or  crepuscular  habits,  and  aro 
seldom  seen  except  in  lowering  weather,  or  during  storms, 
when  they  frequently  fly  in  the  track  of  ships.  At  otllfcr 
times,  and  in  clear  weather,  they  remain  concealed  during 
the  day  in  the  holes  of  rocks,  rat-burrows,  &c.,  and  only 
coino  forth  at  nightfall  in  search  of  food,  consisting  of  mari no 
crustaceans,  small  mol  I us  ks.  and  other  oily  animal  matter 
which  they  find  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Theii 
flight  equals  in  swiftness  that  of  the  Swallow  tribe,  which 
they  resemble  in  size,  colour,  and  general  appearance.  All 
• the  known  species  are  of  a dark  hue,  more  or  less  relieved 
with  white,  and  aro  widely  distributed,  some  being  found  in 
both  hemispheres,  and  in  a variety  of  climate.  They  breed 
in  tho  crevices  of  rocks,  caverns,  &c„  and,  like  the  Fulmars 
and  Shearwaters , lay  but  one  egg,  which- is  white,  and  com- 
paratively large.  (Illustrations  of  British  Ornithology, 
vul.  ii.) 

Examples.  — Thalassidroma  pclagica,  tfnd  Thalassi- 
droma IVilsonii. 

Description  of  Thalassidroma  jwlagica.—1lvtu\,  back, 
wings,  and  tail  dull  black ; lower  parts  sooty  btac.% ; a large 
transverse  band  of  pure  white  on  the  rump;  scapulars  and 
secondary  quills  terminated  with  white;  tail  and  quills 
black,  the  first  quill  not  the  longest,  but  shorter  by  four 
lines  than  the  second  and  third,  which  is  the  longest ; bill 
and  feet  black  ; iris  brown.  The  tail  is  square,  ana  the  tips 
of  the  wings  reach  but  very  little  beyond  its  point.  The 
length  of  tile  tarsi  is  ten  lines.  Total  length  five  inches  six 
lines.  (Male  and  futnale.) 

Young  rf  the  Year. — -These  have  the  tints  loss  deep,  and 
the  edges  of  the  feathers  sooty  or  rusty : in  other  respect* 
they  resemble  the  adults. 

Localities.— More  common  in  North  America  than  in 
Europe;  found  on  the  coasts  of  England  ami  Scotland; 
rather  common  at  the  Orcadcs  and  Hebrides;  more  abun- 
dant in  the  island  of  Saint  Kilda:  wanders  rarely  on  tho 
coasts  of  the  ocean,  and  very  accidentally  on  the  lakes  of 
the  centre  of  Europe.  (Tetntninck.)  Mr.  Selby  slates  that 
they  are  found  upon  tho  seas  surrounding  Britain  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  that  they  have  been  ascertained  to 
breed  not  only  upon  the  Shetland  and  other  northern 
islands  of  Scotland,  but  upon  the  rocky  coast  of  the  north- 
west of  Cornwall  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  kingdom. 
The  geographical  distribution  of  this  species  has,  he  adds, 
boon  supposed  to  be  very  extensive,  but  tire  discovery  of 
other  species  very  closely  allied  to  it  both  in  size  and  colour 
(and  only  to  be  distinguished  by  narrow  inspecting  and 
comparison)  in  various  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  makes  it  moro  than  probable  that  these  latter  have 
been  mistaken  for  it,  aud  that  its  distribution  is  in  fact 
much  more  limited,  being  in  all  likelihood  confined  to  the 
European  seas. 

The  bird  above  described,  which  is  considered  to  bo  the 
smallest  of  the  web-footed  birds,  is  the  Proeeilaria  pelagica 
of  Linnanis;  Uccello  delle  Tempest c of  the  modem  Italians; 
Oiseau  de  Tempite,  Petrel,  and  Petrel  Tempcte  of  tho 
French  and  Temminck ; Ungewitler  Vogel,  Kleinster 
Sturmvogel , and  Meer  Peters  Vogel  of  the  Dutch : Storm 
Z train  of  the  Nelliei landers ; Slromtraders  Vogel  of  the 
Swedes;  Soren  Pedsr,  St.  Peders  Fugl,  Vestan-vinds  or 
SomL‘ n vind*  Fugl , and  Uveyrs  Fugl  of  the  Norwegians; 
Cas  gun  Langur  of  the  antient  British:  Common  Storm 
Petrel , Stormy  Petrel,  and  Storm-finch  of  tho  modern 
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British,  who  call  the  Species  also  (provincial!)')  Little  Petrel, 
Mi  tty,  Assilag,  Spency,  Sea-tirallow,  Allamouty,  Hitch, 
and  (mariners  especially)  Mother  Carey's  Chickens,  a title 
which  is  not  confined  to  Procel/aria  petagica,  but  is  shared 
by  and  more  generally  applied  to  the  more  oceanic  species, 
such  us  Thalassidroma  Ivilsonii,  &c. 

This,  or  some  other  species  of  Thalassidroma,  is  in  all 
probability  the  Cypiettu  of  Pliny,  who  describes  (Nat. 
Mist.,  x.  39)  the  swallow-like  appearance  of  his  Cypseli , 
their  nesting  in  rocks,  their  wide  spread  over  the  sea,  and 
says  that  however  far  ships  go  from  land,  these  birds  Uv 
around  them. 

Habits,  Pood,  Reproduction,  #c. — The  habits  of  this 
species  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  other  Petrels. 
Mr.  Selby  remarks  that  most  authors  state  that  it  lays  but 
one  egg.  which  M.  Tcmminck  describes  as  being  pure  white, 
nearly  round,  and  of  the  shape  of  an  owl’s.  Mr.  Selby  be- 
lieves that  a single  egg  is  the  general  law,  but  lie  refers  to 
Mr.  Scarth’s  paper  in  the  'Lmnean  Transactions’  (xiii.). 
The  latter  gentleman  found  a nest  in  passing  over  a track 
of  peat-moss  near  the  shore  upon  an  uninhabited  islet  in 
Orkney,  lie  was  directed  to  it  by  the  low  purring  noise  of 
the  female,  and  found  tiro  pure  while  eggs,  of  a very  large 
situ*  as  compared  to  the  bird.  Upon  seizing  the  old  one, 
she  squirted  out  a very  rancid  oily  substance.  Upon  taking 
her  home,  she  was  put  into  a cage,  and  various  worms  were 
offered  to  her,  all  of  which  she  refused.  At  the  end  of  four 
days,  Mr.  Scarth  saw  that  she  occasionally  drew  the  feathers 
of  her  breast  singly  across  or  rather  through  her  bill,  and 
appeared  to  suck  an  oily  substance  from  them.  Upon  this, 
he  smeared  her  breast  with  train  oil,  and  ns  she  greedily 
sucked  it,  he  repeated  the  smearing  twice  or  thrice  a day 
for  a.  week.  He  then  placed  a saucer  containing  oil  in  the 
cage,  in  which  she  regularly  dipped  her  breast,  and  then 
sucked  her  feathers  as  before.  1 bus  lie  kept  her  alive  for 
three  months.  Mr.  Selby  observes  that  some  authors  have 
stated  that  tho  young,  as  soon  as  hatched,  are  conducted  to 
the  water;  hut  this  he  says  is  a mistake,  as  thev  remain  in 
the  holes  till  fhlly  able  to  fly,  which  docs  not  take  place  fur 
some  weeks,  and  during  this  time  thoy  are  fed  by  the 
parents  with  oily  matter  ejected  from  their  stomachs.  * In- 
stances.’ continues  Mr.  Selby,  * frequently  occur  of  its  being 
found  rather  far  inland,  either  dead  or  in  an  exhausted  and 
dying  stale ; but  the  cause  of  such  mortality  lias  not  hitherto 
been  satisfactorily  accounted  for;  it  may  however  orise 
from  weakness,  occasioned  either  by  old  ago  or  accidental 
illness,  rendering  it  unable  to  contend  w'ltli  the  autumnal 
and  wintry  blasts,  during  which  period  such  instances  are 
most  frequent : and  this  is  rendered  more  probable  by  its 
being  commonly  in  an  emaciated  condition.  The  flight  of 
the  Storm-Petrel  is  remarkably  swift,  and  is  equalled  by 
few  of  the  feathered  race.  It  is  often  seen  darting  from 
wave  to  wave,  at  intervals  dipping  its  lull  into  the  water  as 
if  in  search  of  insects,  or  picking  up  food,  during  which  it 
will  stand  as  it  were  upon  the  summit  of  the  billow  with 
wing*  expanded  and  raised,  but  it  is  very  rarely  seen  to 
alight  for  swimming,  and  is  totally  unable  to  dive,  a faculty 
attributed  to  it  in  an  eminent  degree  by  some  of  the  earlier 
writers.’  In  December,  1823,  whilst  sailing  on  the  Thames, 
wo  saw  one  of  these  birds  in  the  middle  of  tho  river,  just 
below  the  Tower  of  London.  It  was  disporting  on  the  wing 
just  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  was  very  rough, 
and  ever  and  anon  settled  on  it,  rising  again  almost  imme- 
diately. It  had  blown  a gale  (which  still  continued  when 
the  bird  was  seen)  for  twenty-four  hours.  Many  persons 
were  in  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  it,  they  being  apparently 
unacquainted  with  its  habits,  and  taking  it  for  a stray  anti 
wrear^d  land-bird  which  was  constantly  dropping  into  the 
water. 

M.Tomminck  (Manuel,  4th  part)  observes  that  M. Grub* 
presumes  that  the  moult  of  this  species  is  double,  and  that 
in  autumn  their  plumage  has  some  obscure  spots.  M.Tem- 
minck  further  remarks  that  the  variety  found  at  Feroo 
differs  from  that  found  accidentally  on  his  coasts  in  the 
want  of  the  white  on  the  scapulars  and  secondaries  of  the 
wings ; in  other  respects  there  is  no  marked  disparity.  This 
is  the  Hydrohates  Feroensis  of  Brelun,  and  is  ill  all  proba- 
bility that  alluded  to  by  Hrtmmch,  when  lie  tells  us  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Fcroc  Lies  make  the  bird  serve  ns  a 
candle,  by  draw  mg  a wick  through  the  mouth  and  rump, 
whirh,  being  lighted,  is  fed  by  the  fat  and  oil  of  the 
body. 

• AW  the  of  a 14  irktfal’*. 


Thalanidrnma  Wiltonii. — Description.— I lead  and  all 
the  lower  parts  sooty  black ; back,  scapulars,  and  wings  black  ; 
some  of  t lie  great  wing-coverts  bordered  with  whitish ; alt 
the  upper  tail-coverts,  and,  in  some  individuals,  a part  of  the 
feathers  of  the  thighs  also  or  some  of  the  lower  coverts,  pure 
white ; tail  nearly  square,  only  slightly  mnargiuate,  the  three 
lateral  feathers  white  at  their  base;  wings  exceeding  the  tail 
more  than  an  inch ; bill  and  feet  (tarsi  15  lines  long)  bluck  ; 
on  the  membranes  a long  yellow  stain  and  the  edges  of  the 
toes  finely  bordered  with  that  colour;  iris  black  ; extremity 
of  the  nasal  tube  turned  up.  Total  length  of  the  bird  C 
inches  3 or  4 lines.  (Roth  sexes  in  perfect  plumage.) 

M.  Tcmminck.  who  gives  the  above  description,  observes 
that  the  young  birds  doubtless  differ  but  little  from  the 
adults;  but  they  are  not  as  yet  exactly  known.  (Manuel, 
4th  part,  1840.) 

This  species  appears  to  be  the  Procell/uria  jelagica  of 
Wilson  ; Procellaria  oceatnca  of  Banks:  Proceltana  Wit- 
somi  of  tho  Prince  of  Mu  si  gun  no ; L'Oixeau  Tetnjicle  of 
Bulfon,  • Enl.’  993 ; and  Petrel  echasse  of  Tcmminck. 

Localities.— The  whole  of  America  to  Cape  Horn ; com- 
mon on  the  coasts  of  Chili,  the  United  Stales,  and  Brazil ; 
more  rare  at  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  than  Ihvtcelluna  petit- 
gica;  shows  itself  accidentally  on  the  coasts  of  Spam  and 
in  the  Mediterranean.  (Teraminck,  Manuel,  4th  part) 

Habits,  Fowl,  Reproduction,  <$-c. — Nut  tall,  who  enume- 
rates their  vulgar  names  of  Stormy  Petrels.  Devil’s  Birds, 
and  Mother  Carey’s  Chickens  with  remonstrance,  well  de- 
scribes their  habits.  ‘On  the  edge  of  soundings,  ns  the 
vessel  loses  sight  of  the  headlands,  flocks  of  these  dark, 
swift  flying,  and  ominous  birds  begin  to  shoot  around  tho 
vessel,  and  finally  take  their  station  in  her  foaming  wake. 
In  this  situation,  as  humble  dependents,  they  follow  for 
their  pittance  of  fare,  constantly  and  keenly  watching  the 
agitated  surge  for  floating  mollusca,  and  are  extremely  gra- 
tified with  any  fat  kind  of  animal  matter  thrown  overboard, 
which  they  instantly  discover,  however  small  tho  morsel,  or 
mountainous  and  foaming  the  raging  wave  on  which  it  may 
happen  to  float.  On  making  such  discovery,  they  suddenly 
stop  in  their  airy  and  swallow-like  flight,  and  whirl  instantly 
down  to  tho  water*.  Sometimes  nine  or  ten  thus  crowd  to- 
gether like  a flock  of  chickens  scrambling  for  the  same 
morsel,  at  the  same  time  pattering  on  the  water  with 
their  feet,  as  if  walking  on  the  surface,  they  balance 
themselves  with  gently  fluttering  and  outspread  wings, 
and  often  dip  down  their  heads  to  collect  the  sinking 
object  in  pursuit.  On  other  occasions,  ns  if  seeking  relief 
from  their  almost  perpetual  exercise  of  flight,  they  jerk  and 
hop  widely  over  the  water,  rebounding  as  their  feet  touch 
the  surface  with  great  agility  and  alertness.  There  is  some- 
thing cheerful  and  amusing  in  the  sight  of  these  little  voy- 
aging flocks,  steadily  following  after  the  vessel,  so  light  and 
unconcerned  across  the  dreary  ocean.  During  a gale  it  is 
truly  interesting  to  witness  their  intrepidity  and  address. 
Un appalled  by  the  storm  that  strikes  terror  into  the  breast 
of  the  mariner,  they  arc  seen  coursing  wildly  and  rapidlv 
over  the  waves,  descending  their  sides,  then  mounting  with 
the  breaking  surgo  which  threatens  to  burst  over  their 
heads,  sweeping  through  the  hollow  waves  as  in  a sheltered 
valley,  and  again  mounting  with  the  rising  billow,  they  trip 
and  jerk  sportively  and  securely  on  the  roughest  sea,  defy- 
ing the  horrors  of  the  storm,  and  like  magic  beings  seem  to 
lake  delight  in  braving  overwhelming  dangers.  At  other 
times  we  see  these  aerial  mariners  playfully  oouning  from 
side  to  side  in  the  wake  of  the  ship,  making  excursions  far 
and  wide  on  every  side,  now  in  advance,  then  far  behind, 
returning  again  to  the  vessel  as  if  she  were  stationary, 
though  moving  at  the  most  rapid  rate.  A little  after  dark 
they  generally  cease  their  arduous  course,  and  take  their 
interrupted  rest  upon  the  water,  arriving  in  the  wake  of  the 
vessel  they  had  left,  as  I have  observed,  by  about  9 or  10 
o'clock  of  the  following  morning.  In  this  way  we  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  flock  of  birds  to  the  soundings  of  the 
Azores,  and  until  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Isle  ot  Flores.* 
, Manual  <f  the  Ornithology  yf  the  United  States  and  of 
Canada.)  Tcmminck  states  that  their  food  consists  of  the 
seeds  of  some  marine  plants,  small  testarenns,  mollusks, 
&c. ; Wilson  says  that  they  feed  on  the  gelatinous  spora  of 
the  Gulf-weed  (Fueut  no  tans),  as  well  as  small  fish,  bar- 
nacles, &c.  Nuttall  informs  us  that  these  Petrels  breed  in 
great  numbers  on  tho  rocky  shores  of  the  Bahama  and  the 
Bermuda  islands,  and  along  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  East 
Florida  and  Cuba.  Mr.  Audubon  informed  him  that  they 
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#lso  breed  in  largo  flocks  on  the  mud  and  sand  islands  off 
Capo  Sable  in  Nova  Scotia,  burrowing  downwards  from  the 
surface  to  the  depth  of  a foot  or  more.  They  also  com- 
monly employ  the  holes  and  cavities  of  rocks  near  the  sea 
for  this  purpose.  ‘The  eggs.’  says  Nuttnll.  in  continuation, 
• according  to  Mr.  Audubon,  arc  three,  white  and  translu- 
cent. After  the  period  of  incubalton  they  return  to  feed 
their  young  only  during  the  night,  with  the  oily  food  which 
they  raiso  from  their  stomachs.  At  these  times  they  are 
heard  through  most  parts  of  the  night,  making  a continued 
cluttering  sound  like  frogs.  In  Juno  and  July,  or  about 
the  time  that  they  breed,  they  are  still  seen  out  at  sea  Ibr 
scores  of  leagues  from  the  land,  the  swiftness  of  their  flight 
allowing  them  daily  to  make  these  vast  excursions  in  quest 
of  their  ordinary  prey  ; and  hence,  besides  their  suspicious 
appearance  in  braving  storms,  os  if  aided  by  the  dark  ruler 
of  the  air,  they  breed,  according  to  the  vulgar  opinion  of 
sailors,  like  no  other  honest  bird,  for  taking  no  time  for  the 
purpose  on  land,  they  merely  hatch  their  egg  under  their 
wings,  as  they  sit  on  tho  water!’ 


T!iul«»sulromn  WiUtvoii. 


Fulmarus.  (Leach.) 

Mr.  G.  R.  Grnv  gives  JFagellus,  Ray,  as  the  generic  name 
ot  this  form,  and  Lmnreus  quotes  IVagellus  Cornubiensium 
ns  a synonym  of  the  species  which  we  are  about  to  illus- 
trate. But  both  Ray  and  Willughby  (to  say  nothing  of 
other  parts  of  their  descriptions)  describe  the  bill  of  their 
bird  as  black,  which  appears  not  to  be  tho  colour  of  that 
of  Fulmarus  glacialis,  either  in  the  young  or  tho  adult 
state.  Willugnby's  figure  (t.  66),  though  not  a good  one, 
can  hardly  be  taken  for  a Fulmar  ; the  nostrils  are  not  re- 
presented as  tubular,  nor  the  bill  itself  ns  large ; and  there 
is  nothing  to  lead  tho  observer  to  suppose  that  the  figure 
was  intended  for  that  bird.  Mr.  Selby  quotes  the  figure 
and  description  of  Willughby  as  referrible  to  Larut  argen- 
talus  of  Brunnich. 

Example,  Fulmarus  glacialis. 

This  species  lias  been  considered  tho  type  of  the  restricted 
genus  Procellaria,  Linn.,  by  those  who  confine  the  subdi- 
vision of  that  genus  to  the  genera  Procellaria,  Pignut,  and 
Thalassidroma.  The  bill  of  the  Fulmar  is  stout,  thick, 
with  the  upper  mandible  considerably  hooked  at  the  tip 
(where  it  '»  also  diluted)  and  sulcated.  The  lower  mandi- 
ble is  straight  and  slightly  truncated.  The  nostrils  are 
united  in  a single  tube.  The  legs  arc  moderate,  and  a sharp 
claw  exists  in  the  place  of  a hind  toe. 

Description. — Ilead.  neck,  all  the  lower  parts,  rump,  and 
tail  pure  white ; back,  scapulars,  wing-coverts  and  seconda- 
ries pure  bluish-ash ; quills  bright  grey  brown ; tail  well 
rounded,  conical;  bill  bright  yellow  tinged  with  orange  on 
the  nasal  tube;  iris  and  feet  yellow.  Length  16  inches. 
(Both  seres,  summer  plumage.) 

Young  of  the  Fear. — The  whole  body  bright  grey  clouded 
with  brown  ; feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail  terminated  by  a 
deeper  brown ; the  quills  and  caudal  feathers  have  only  a 
tinge  of  grey  brown ; in  front  of  the  eyes  an  angular  black 
spot ; bill  aud  feet  yellowish  ash.  (Temminck.) 


Le  Petrel  Fulmar  and  Petrel  de  Vile  de  Saint  Ktlda  of 
Buffoti ; Hav-hest  of  the  Norwegians,  by  whom  it  appears 
; to  be  also  called  Mull  smoke  or  Mullemuhe ; G icy  tan  y Graig 
i of  the  antient  British  ; Fiilmar  and  Fulmar  Petrel  of  the 
modern  British,  by  whom  it  is  also  named  (provincial!)') 
i Mallemuck,  Malmohe,  and  Mallduck. 

Localities . — The  Polar  regions  principally  during  sum- 
mer. It  is  noted  by  Major  Sabine  as  occurring  within  tho 
Arctic  Circle  (Parry’s  First  Voy Append.),  and  as  abund- 
ant at  all  times  in  Davis’s  Straits  and  Baflin’s  Bay:  in  his 
■ Greenland  Birds  Ihc  same  author  states  that  during  tho 
j time  of  the  detention  of  the  ships  by  ice  in  Jacob’s  Bay 
(lat.  71°),  from  the  ‘24th  of  June  to  the  3rd  of  July,  Ful- 
mars were  passing  in  a continual  stream  to  the  northward, 
in  numbers  inferior  only  to  the  flocks  of  the  Passenger 
Pigeon  in  North  America.  Captain  James  Ross  (Append, 
to  Sir  John  Ross's  Second  Voy.)  records  it  as  abounding 
in  most  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  hut  as  pecu- 
liarly numerous  in  Hudson’s  Bay,  Davis’s  Strait,  and  Baf- 
fin’s Bay.  He  says  that  these  birds  are  also  occasionally 
met  with  to  the  westward  of  Lancaster  Sound,  and  in  Re- 
gent’s Inlet,  following  the  whale  ships,  and  availing  them- 
selves of  the  success  of  the  fishermen,  by  feeding  off  the 
carcass  of  tho  whale  after  it  has  been  deprived  of  its  blub- 
ber and  turned  adrift.  Temminck  places  the  species  always 
on  the  shelves  and  floating  ice  of  the  pole,  and  says  that  it 
is  very  accidental  on  tho  coasts  of  England  and  Holland; 
but  that  the  seas  of  the  Arctic  Pole  are  covered  with  it  at 
great  distances  from  land,  Mr.  Selby  (Illustrations  of  Brit. 
Ornith.)  informs  us  that  the  steep  and  rocky  St.  Kildo,  ono 
of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  is  the  only  locality 
within  the  British  dominions  annually  resorted  to  by  the 
Fulmar,  the  rest  of  the  Scottish  and  our  more  southern 
coasts  being  rarely  visited  even  by  stragglers.  Mr.  Gould 
( Birds  qf  Euro]#)  observes,  that  although  tho  Polar  re- 
gions constitute  its  native  locality,  it  is  nevertheless  found, 
but  in  much  less  abundance,  in  more  temperate  climates, 
such  as  tho  northern  seas  of  Europe  and  America,  extend- 
ing itself  throughout  the  lengthened  coast  of  Norway,  and 
not  (infrequently  Holland  and  France.  It  frequents  also, 
he  adds,  the  northern  isles  of  Great  Britain,  resorting  to 
the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides  for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  but 
particularly  to  tho  island  of  St.  Kilda. 

Habits ; Food ; Reproduction ; Utility  to  Man. — Tem- 
minck states  that  the  Fulmar  never  comes  to  the  coast  ex- 
cept for  the  purposes  of  nesting,  or  when  driven  there  by 
gales.  Its  flight  is  easy  and  buoyant.  Besides  the  flesh 
\ and  blubber  of  dead  whales  or  seals,  for  penetrating  whoso 
j thick  skins  their  trenchant  and  hooked  upper  mandible  is 
; admirably  formed,  barnacles  and  other  parasites  which 
j attach  themselves  to  the  whales,  mollusks,  &c.,  form  their 
food.  Captain  James  Ross  (U>c.  cit.)  says  that  the  bird  is  of 
I essential  service  to  those  employed  in  tho  capture  of  the 
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nliale,  by  guiding  them  to  those  places  where  the  whales 
are  most  numerous,  and  by  giving  notice  of  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  those  animals  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  by 
crowding  to  the  spot  from  all  quarters.  The  Fulmar  also 
attends  the  fishing-vessels  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
where  it  is  called  John  Down,  for  the  offal  of  the  cod-fish, 
and  is  often  taken  with  a hook  baited  with  a piece  of  cod's 
liver  or  flesh.  At  St.  Kilda  they  breed  gregariously  in  the 
caverns  and  holes  of  the  rocks  ; a single  white  large  egg, 
with  a very  brittle  shell,  is  deposited  by  the  female,  and  the 
young,  which  are  hatched  about  the  middle  of  June,  arc  fed 
with  oily  matter  disgorged  by  the  parents.  As  soon  as  they  are 
Hedged  they  are  eagerly  sought  by  the  cragsmen,  who  scale 
the  precipitous  cliffs  for  them  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  for 
the  sake  of  their  down,  feathers,  and  oil.  ‘No  bird,'  sa\s 
Pennant,  ‘is  of  such  use  to  the  islanders  as  this;  the  Ful- 
mar supplies  them  with  oil  for  tbeir  lamps,  down  for  their 
beils,  a delicacy  for  their  tables,  a balm  for  their  wounds, 
and  a medicine  for  their  distempers.  The  Fulmar  is  also  a 
certain  prognosticator  of  the  change  of  wind  ; if  it  comes  to 
land,  no  west  wind  is  expected  for  some  time  ; and  the  con- 
trary when  it  returns  and  keeps  the  sea.'  These  birds  are 
said  to  be  salted  for  winter  provision  by  the  inhabitants  of 
B a tUu's  and  Hudson's  Bay.  Like  the  other  Petrels,  the 
Fulmars  eject  oil  through  their  nostrils  in  self-defence,  and 
it  therefore  becomes,  as  Mr.  Selby  observes,  an  essential 
point  that  they  should  be  taken  and  killed  by  surprise,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  loss  of  a liquid  so  valuable  to  those  who 
capture  them. 


Fulmunit  gtac-inti*. 

Proccllaria,  (Linn.) 


The  type  of  this  genus,  as  restricted  by  Mr.  CJ.  R.  Gray,  is 
Procrilariu  /Equtnoclialti,  Linn. ; The  Ureal  lilack  Petrel  of 
Edwards. 


1'iocelUm  zEqilnccliali*. 


Mr.  Darwin,  in  lus  valuable  4 Journal  and  Remarks'  ( J oy. 
of  Adventure  and  Beagle),  remarks  that  the  southern  seas 
visited  by  the  expedition  arc  frequented  by  several  specie* of 


Petrels.  The  largest  kind.  Proreltaria  gigantea,  or  Nelly 
, ( Quebrantahuesos,  or  Hreuk-hones,  of  the  Spaniards),  is,  lie 
observes,  a common  bird,  both  in  the  inland  channels  and 
on  the  open  sea.  4 In  ils  habits  and  manner  of  (light,'  con- 
tinues Mr.  Darwin, 4 there  is  a very  close  resemblance  with 
the  Albatross,  and  as  with  the  latter  bird  a person  may 
watch  it  for  hours  together  without  seeing  on  what  it  feed*, 
so  it  is  with  this  petrel.  The  Break-hones  is  however  a 
rapacious  bird,  for  it  w as  observed  by  some  of  the  officers  at 
Port  S.  Antonio  chasing  a diver.  The  bird  tried  to  escape, 
both  by  diving  and  Hying,  but  it  was  continually  struck 
down,  and  at  last  killed  by  a blow  on  its  head.  At  Port  St. 
Julian  also  these  groat  petrels  were  seen  killing  and  devour- 
ing young  gulls.'  The  same  author  adds  that  the  Spaniards 
were  probably  aware  of  the  rapacity  of  tins  petrel,  for 
4 Quebrantahuesos'  means  properly  an  osprey.  These  largo 
petrels  are  called  Mother  Carey's  Geese  by  the  sailors. 

Diomcdca.  (Linn.)  [Albatross.] 

Captain  P.  P.  King,  R.N  . in  hi*  letter  to  Mr.  Broderip 
above  alluded  to.  says,  ‘Of  the  genus  Diomcdca  the  species 
which  1 regurded  as  the  l).  .</  adicea.  chlororhynchos,w\u\  fu- 
liginosa  of  authors,  were  the  most  remarkable.  Near  Tristan 
d Acunha  the  first  ( D . sjtadirea)  most  abounded  : between 
the  Cape  and  the  longitude  of  3u*  east.  the  second  (D.  chlo 
rorhunchos)  became  more  numerous  ; and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Paul's  their  pluro  was  supplied  by  D.fuliginosa . 
Where  one  species  abounded,  the  others  were  only  occa- 
sionally seen  ; from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  each 
specie*  breeds  in  distinct  haunts.  Occasionally  two  or  I hreo 
varieties  of  the  D.  exulam,  Linn.,  the  large  wandering 
Al/kitn**,  attended  the  ship,  but  they  rarely  ictnniiicd  be- 
yond the  day.  D.erulans  varies  very  much  in  plumage; 
generally  however  the  head,  neck,  back,  and  wings  arc 
more  or  less  mottled-grey,  and  the  breast,  abdomen,  vent, 
ami  uropygium  snowy  while  ; the  bill  is  horn -coloured,  and 
the  feet  yellow.  We  saw  a bird  that  might  be  referred  to 
M.  Lesson's  D.  eponwphora,  if  that  is  really  a distinct 
species.  Another,  of  very  large  size,  was  near  us  for  two 
days,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  back  of  the  wing* 
and  tips  of  the  under-side  of  the  pen  feathers  and  extremity 
of  the  tail  being  black,  was  of  a snowy  while  colour.' 

Drawings  of  D.  spadirea  and  D.  ehlororhynchos,  and 
descriptions  of  three  of  the  species  sent  by  Captain  King, 
were  read  and  exhibited.  The  descriptions  agreed  essen- 
tially with  those  from  the  same  specimens  in  ‘Wanderings 
in  New  South  Wales,’  by  Mr.  G.  Bennett,  who  was  a fellow- 
voyager  with  Captain  King.  The  Report  goes  on  to  statu 
that  the  reference  of  these  to  the  species  quoted  is  pro- 
visional only,  as  they  differ  in  some  important  particulars 
from  the  original  description  of  those  species;  it  is  there- 
fore probable  that  they  are  rather  to  be  viewed  as  indi- 
cating races  hitherto  unknown  to  zoologists.  ( Zool . Proe., 
1834.) 

The  author  of  the  4 Wanderings'  above  noticed  states 
that  the  known  species  are,  D.  exulantj  D.  sj  adicea,  D. 
rhlororhytwhus,  D.fuliginosa : mid  nl»o,  ns  enumerated  by 
Cuvier.  D.brachyura  (Tem.),  and  D.  nwfannphris  (Tom.); 
to  these  two  lust  Mr.  Bennett  had  no  opportunity  of  refer- 
ring. He  gives  a description  of  a specie*  found  at  Bass's 
Straits,  among  others,  and  lias  a chapter  containing  much 
interesting  observation  on  the  habits  of  the  Albatrosses  and 
the  mode  of  capturing  them.  They  appear  to  be  uu.>panng 
in  their  voracity,  for  Mr.  Bennett  saw  one  which  was  shot 
dead  instantly  fallen  upon  by  its  companions,  eager  to  make 
it  their  prey.  The  excretory  duct  of  the  nasal  gland  of  the 
Wandering  Albatross  (D.  exulans)  was  traced  by  Mr.  Ben- 
nett for  nearly  two  incites  under  the  external  plate  of  the 
upper  mandible,  in  a direction  towards  the  nostrils,  but  in- 
clining slightly  upwards,  until  he  lost  sight  of  it  among  the 
cellular  substance  of  the  bone. 

Habits,  Reproduction,  $c.—  Captain  Carmichael  (Linn. 
Trans.,  vol.  xii.)  gives  an  account  of  the  breeding  of  these 
birds,  front  personal  observation,  in  the  island  of  Tristan 
d’Acunha.  As  lie  and  his  party  walked  down  the  mountain 
ou  their  return,  they  passed  among  Hocks  of  Albatrosses 
engaged  in  the  process  of  incubation  or  tending  their  young. 
Four  species  ( Diomedea  spadicea,  exulans,  chlornrhynchus, 
and  fuliginosa)  breed  on  the  island;  none  of  them  hatch 
more  than  one  egg  at  a time.  The  two  former  give  them- 
selves no  trouble,  it  appears,  m constructing  their  nest, 
merely  choosing  a dry  spot  of  ground,  and  giving  it  a slight 
concavity,  to  prevent  the  egg  from  roiling  out  of  its  place. 
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The  egg  is  whito,  very  large,  uncommonly  long  in  proportion 
to  its  diameter,  and  nearly  of  equal  thickness  at  both  ends. 
The  black  Albatrosses  (D.fuligtnosa)  were  gregarious  when 
Captain  Carmichael  visited  the  island  (January),  and  built 
their  nests,  which  were  constructed  of  mud,  raised  five  or 
six  inches  and  slightly  depressed  at  top,  close  to  each  other. 
He  counted  upwards  of  a hundred  in  an  area  of  half  an 
acre.  The  birds  stood  motionless  as  statues  on  their  re- 
spective hillocks  till  tho  party  approached  close  to  them, 
when  they  set  up  the  strangest  clattering  with  their  beaks, 
and,  on'  being  touched,  squirted  a deluge  of  fetid  oily  fluid 
from  the  stomach  on  the  offenders.  The  nest  of  D.  chlo- 
rorhynchus  was  solitury,  and  the  bird  selected  some  sheltered 
corner,  particularly  the  small  drams  that  draw  the  water  off 
the  laud  into  the  ravines.  ‘Here,’  continues  Captain  Car- 
miriiacl,  ‘it  runs  up  its  nest  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
inches,  of  a cylindrical  form,  with  a small  ditch  around  the 
base.  A curious  circumstance  with  regard  to  this  bird  is, 
that  when  irritated,  the  feathers  of  its  checks  are  separated, 
so  as  to  display  a beautiful  stripe  of  naked  orange  skin  run- 
ning from  the  corners  of  the  mouth  towards  the  back  of  the 
head.  All  these  birds  nourish  their  young  by  disgorging  the 
contents  of  their  stomach.  They  are  never  observed  to  carry 
any  article  of  food  in  their  bill : those  matters  indeed  from 
which  they  derive  the  chief  part  of  their  sustenance, — the 
blubber  of  dead  whales,  seals,  and  sea-lions, — would  molt 
away  if  carried  in  tho  bill  to  any  distance.  We  could  not 
help  admiring  the  utter  unconsciousness  of  danger  displayed 
by  them  on  our  approach ; they  never  showed  the  least  dis- 
|K»sitiou  to  move  out  of  the  way ; even  when  kicked,  or 
pulled  off  their  nests,  they  made  not  tho  smallest  show  of 
resistance  ; but  quietly  returned  to  their  post,  or  stood  until 
wc  passed  on.  Their  plumage  is  of  the  finest  order,  copious, 
and  without  the  slightest  stain.  They  find  great  difficulty 
in  getting  on  wing,  and  must  run  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
along  the  ground  with  expanded  wings,  before  they  can  get 
fairly  under-wav*.  We  had  the  curiosity  to  take  one  of  them 
by  the  point  of  the  wings,  and  fling  it  over  the  rock  ; yet, 
though  it  had  several  hundred  feet  of  a clear  fall,  it  never 
recovered  itself,  but  dropped  down  like  a stone.  On  this 
account,  when  not  engaged  with  their  young,  they  usually 
rest  upon  tho  edge  of  the  precipice,  from  which  they  can 
launch  at  once  into  the  air.' 

Captain  Carmichael  and  his  parly,  in  a difficult  part  of 
their  route,  had  to  kick  upwards  of  a dozen  of  them  to  the 
right  and  left  before  they  could  get  on. 

Prion.  (Lacep&le.) 

This  is  the  genus  Pachyptila  of  llliger. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  strong,  stout,  wide,  very  much 
depressed,  the  upper  mandible  convex  on  its  sides,  termi- 
nated by  a compressed  hook ; the  edges  furnished  inter- 
nally with  cartilaginous  lamella?;  the  lower  mandible  very 
much  depressed,  formed  of  two  ares  soldered  at  the  point, 
and  forming  in  their  interval  a guttural  pouch;  nostrils 
opening  by  two  distinct  orifices  and  disposed  in  the  form  of 
a short  tube.  A very  Bmall  claw  in  place  of  a hind-toe. 
First  quill  longest. 

The  type  of  tins  genus  is  the  Blue  Petrel  ( Procellaria  vii- 
tata  and  cterulea , Gm. ) discovered  by  Forster.  Many  indivi- 
duals were  taken  during  the  voyage  of  the  Cmptille,  in  5HV  S. 
lat.  The  following  is  from  M.  Carnot's  description  of  an  in- 
dividual of  this  species,  w liicli,  in  the  form  of  its  bill  at  least, 
appears  to  be  leading  the  way  towards  the  Lamellibran- 
chiute  Palmipede e.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  other  Petrels 
by  the  disposition  of  its  bill.  The  mandibles  uru  hooked 
at  their  extremity;  their  base  is  very  much  widened.  The 
c Iges  of  the  upper  mandible  arc  directed  a little  outwards; 
they  present  within  a projecting  border  striated  trans- 
versely : the  interval  which  separates  them  exhibits  a small 
groove.  The  tongue  is  very  thick  and  tho  mouth  very 
dilatable.  Total  length,  from  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tail,  11  inches  (French).  Length  of  the  nasal  lube  3 
lines.  Extent  of  wings  JO  inches.  Size  a third  larger 
than  Thal<i\»tidroma  pelagica : upper  part  of  tho  body  ashy 
blue  or  grey  blue,  deepest  on  the  bead  and  on  the  wings. 
A blackish  band  cuts  across  the  wings  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  back  near  the  origin  of  the  tail.  This  portion  is  deep- 
est in  colour;  the  extremity  of  the  tail  has  the  same  black- 
ish deep  blue  tint ; lower  part  of  the  body  and  wings  while  ; 
above  the  tail  a line  of  a blue  tint ; bill  and  eyes  plumbeous 
blue;  middle  of  the  upper  mandible  and  tube  of  tho  nos- 
trils blackish.  The  middle  tail-feathers  are  ruiher  the 


Prion  rittfitii*. 


longest,  which  gives  the  tail  a rounded  nppoarance.  The 
same  author  gives  an  interesting  detail  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  bird. 

In  a letter  addressed  by  John  Gould,  Ksq.,  corresponding 
member  of  the  Zoological  Society,  dated  Van  Diemen  s 
Land,  May  10,  1839,  and  read  on  tho  Stii  of  October  last, 
that  distinguished  ornithologist  mentioned  general  interest- 
ing particulars  relative  to  Oceanic  birds  observed  by  him 
upon  his  voyage.  Immediately  off  the  Land's  End,  Wil- 
son’s Storm  Petrol  ( Thalattidroma  Wtltonii)  was  seen  in 
abundance,  and  continued  to  accompany  the  ship  through- 
out the  Bay.  Tho  little  Storm  Petrel  ( Thalaesidroma  peta- 
giro,  Selby)  was  also  seen,  but  in  far  less  numbers;  both 
species  disappeared  on  approaching  the  latitude  of  Madeira, 
their  place  tncro  being  occupied  by  another  species,  which 
Mr.  Gould  took  to  bo  Thai  Bulireri.  This  lntitudo  was 
also  favourable  to  the  Shearwaters,  Puffinut  cinerewt  and 
Puff,  obteurue,  the  former  being  there  in  great  numbers. 
Mr.  Gould  crossed  the  equator  on  the  7th  July,  having  been 
more  than  twenty  days  within  the  tropics,  part  of  which 
time  tho  vessel  lay  becalmed.  This  portion  of  the  ocean's 
surfucc  was  also  inhabited  by  Storm  Petrels,  but  of  a dis- 
tinct species  from  any  Mr.  Gould  had  hitherto  observed,  and 
which  he  believes  to  be  new  to  science.  These  birds,  with 
now  and  then  a solitary  Phynchoj-s  and  Frigate  Bird  (Ta- 
chypete*),  were  all  of  the  feathered  rnce  that  he  observed  in 
these  heated  latitudes.  On  the  90th  July,  when  tho  ship 
was  in  26°  S.  lat.,  they  were  visited  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Cape  Petrel  ( Procellaria  Capensis ):  on  the  23rd  (lat.  31° 
10'  S.  long.,  24°  west)  they  were  surrounded  by  the  fea- 
thered race.  Independently  of  an  abundance  of  Capo  Pe- 
trels, two  other  species  and  three  kinds  of  Albatrosses  were 
observed.  The  latter  were  Diomedea  erulane,  D.  Chloro- 
rhynchus.  and  D.  fulieinoea.  A few  days  after  this,  thoy 
commenced  running  down  their  longitude,  and  from  that 
time,  until  thoy  reached  the  shores  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
several  species  of  Procellaridsc  accompanied  the  ship.  Mr. 
Gould  found,  as  he  had  every  reason  to  expect,  the  Austra- 
lian Seas  inhabited  by  their  own  peculiar  Storm  Petrels 
( Thalassidroma ),  four  distinct  species  of  which  he  had 
already  observed  since  leaving  tbe  Cape.  'From  the  wes- 
terly winds  which  prevail  in  the  southern  hemisphere,' 
odds  Mr.  Gould,  'betwoou  tho  latitudes  35°  and  55  , I am 
induced  to  believe  that  a perpetual  migration  is  carried  on 
by  several  members  of  the  oceanic  family  continually  passing 
from  west  to  east,  and  circumnavigating  this  portion  of  the 
globe.  This  remark  more  particularly  refers  to  the  Alba- 
trosses, Prions,  and  other  largo  kinds  of  Petrels  ; the  same 
individuals  of  several  of  these  species  having  been  observed 
to  follow  our  ship  for  some  thau-nmls  of  miles.  Until  I had 
ascertained  that  they  were  nocturnal,  it  was  a matter  of  sur- 
prise to  me  how  the  birds  which  were  seen  around  the  vessel 
at  nightfall  were  to  be  observed  crossing  our  wake  at  day- 
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break  on  llio  following  morning,  the  ship  having  frequently 
run  a distance  of  nearly  100  miles  during  the  night.’  C Zwl . 
Proc.,  1839.) 

FossiL  Albatross. 

Professor  Owen,  in  the  present  month  (May,  1840),  de- 
scribed ut  a meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  cerlaiu  orni- 
tholitcs  discovered  in  the  chalk  near  Maidstone.  They 
consisted  of  the  shaft  of  a humerus  eleven  inches  long, 
wanting  both  ends,  and  two  fragments  of  a tibia.  Their 
proportions  were  such  that  the  Professor  could  not  refer 
them  to  any  other  group  of  birds  than  the  Lnngipenne*  of 
the  Palmiped  order  of  Cuvier’s  system:  and  the  humerus 
equalled  in  sire  that  of  the  large-l  Albatross  with  which 
Professor  Owen  had  been  able  to  compare  it. 

PETRi'COLA.  [Lithophaoid.r,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  48.] 

PE  TRIFACTIONS,  one  of  the  general  terms  by  which 
naturalists  have  at  different  times  sought  to  designate  the 
vast  variety  of  plants  and  animals  whose  remains  are  pre- 
served in  the  earth.  It  may  be  thus  considered  ns  an  equi- 
valent for  such  expressions  as  ‘ formed  stones.’  * imbedded 
fossils,’  ‘organised  fossils,’  ‘organic  remains,’ &c.  None 
of  these  expressions  are  free  from  objections  more  or  less 
serious,  but  the  difficulty  of  superseding  them  by  better  is 
more  obvious  than  the  advantage  of  changing  them.  Against 
the  uso  of  the  word  Petrifactions,  it  is  reasonably  argued 
that  a very  considerable  proportion  of  the  plants,  shells,  and 
bones  of  vertebrated  animals  enclosed  in  the  rocks  arc 
not  at  all  jwtrified;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  process  of 
lapidification  has  been  found  to  have  been  perfectly  per- 
formed on  objects  of  comparatively  recent  dato  never  im- 
bedded in  the  earth,  as  the  wood  of  a Roman  aqueduct  in 
Westphalia.  Calcareous  deposits  from  springs,  which  invest 
mosses,  shells,  and  bones  with  a stony  case,  are  often  called 
petrifactions.  [Organic  Remains.] 

PETROC1NCLA.  [Merulid.r,  vol.  xv.,  p.  122.] 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Sykes,  in  his  ‘Catalogue  of  Birds 
observed  in  the  Dukhun’  (Deccan),  records  a species  under 
the  name  of  Petrocincla  Ihmdoo,  and  remarks  that  it  differs 
from  the  Solitary  Thrush  of  Europe  (Turdus  Cyaneiu, 
Linn.)  in  its  smaller  size,  slighter  form,  want  of  orange 
eyelids,  and  while  tips  to  the  feathers.  Pet.  Pundoo  is 
found  only'  in  the  dense  woods  of  the  Ghauts,  and  its  flight 
is  low  and  rapid.  Colonel  Sykes  adds,  that  it  appears  to 
correspond  with  Vart  A.  of  Dr.  Lathum's  Solitary  Thrush , 
vol.  v.,  p.  47.  Petrocincla  Man!  and  Petrocincla  cinclo- 
ihyncha  are  recorded  by  Colonel  Sykes  in  the  same  cata- 
logue. [Zool.  Proc.,  1832.) 

PETROICA.  rSYLvtADJs] 

PETRO'LEUM,  a viscid  variety  of  bitumen,  which  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  but  chiefly  in 
Asia,  flowing  from  beds  associated  with  coal  strata.  As 
much  as  40U.U0O  hogsheads  is  said  to  be  collected  annually 
in  thu  Birman  empire.  It  is  also  abundant  in  Persia,  and  it  ; 
is  found,  among  other  places,  in  the  island  of  liarbadocs.  It 
is  sometimes  used  in  medicine,  and  it  is  contained  in  the 
materia  medics  of  the  London  Pharmacoptcta,  under  the 
name  of  Petroleum  Barbadensc. 

This  substance  has  a dark  reddish-brown  colour;  it  is 
slightly  translucent,  and  its  odour  is  bituminous.  The  pe- 
troleum of  Bcchelbronn  in  the  department  of  the  Pus  Finn 
has  been  particularly  examined  by  Boussingault : it  is 
viscid,  and  bus  a very  deep  brown  colour ; it  is  known  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  in  which  it  occurs  by  the 
name  of  stone  oil,  and  is  employed  ns  a substitute  for 
grease  in  diminishing  the  friction  of  machinery.  It  is 
totally  and  readily  soluble  in  a lher.  When  this  petroleum 
is  heated  to  the  temperature  of  212®  in  a retort,  nothing 
whatever  distils;  it  is  evident  therefore  that  it  contains  no 
naphtha.  When  liowever  the  heat  is  raised  to  nearly  460°, 
drops  of  an  oily  tluid  come  over,  though  very  slowly;  this 
oily  body  has  a brown  colour,  and  is  very  liquid;  it  is  ren- 
dered pure  by  drying  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectifica- 
tion. la  obtaining  thisoil  in  the  first  instance  the  petroleum 
is  mixed  with  water.  Petrol' ne  is  the  name  given  by  Bous- 
singauU  to  this  oil;  its  properties  aie,  that  it  has  a pale 
yellow  colour,  slight  taste,  und  a bituminous  smell.  Its 
specific  gravity  isubout  0*891.  Even  w hen  cooled  down  to 
about  lo°  Fahr.,  it  retains  its  fluidity.  It  stains  paper 
l.ke  the  volatile  oils,  boils  at  536®,  burns  with  a good  den)  of 
flame,  but  accotnpunied  with  much  smoke.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  in  larger  quantity  in  tether.  It 
yielded  by  analysis - 


Hydrogen  . 1*2*21 

Carbon  . 87*04 


99*25 

Dr.  Thomson  considers  it  to  be  constituted  of 

16  equivalents  of  hydrugon  =16  . 12*5 

20  equivalents  of  carbon  =120  . 87*5 

Equivalent  136  100* 

Asj  haltene  is  the  solid  portion  of  petroleum.  Bous 
singault  obtained  it  by  treating  petroleum  with  alculiol, 
which  dissolves  the  greuter  part  of  the  petroleum  aud  leaves 
the  asphaltene  unacted  upon;  by  the  application  of  beat 
the  whole  of  the  more  volatile  constituent  is  expelled,  mid 
asphaltene,  possessing  the  following  properties,  remains: — 
Its  colour  is  black,  and  it  has  a great  deal  of  lustre.  It 
breaks  with  a conchoidal  fracture,  and  is  heavier  than  water. 
When  heated  to  about  572°,  it  becomes  soft  and  elastic. 
It  burns,  like  the  resins,  without  leaving  any  residue. 

Dr.  Thomson  concludes,  from  the  experiments  of  Bous- 
singault,  that  asphaltene  is  composed  of 

15  equivalents  of  hydrogen  =15  . 9*81 

19  equivalents  of  carbon  =114  . 74*51 

3 equivalents  of  oxygen  =24  .15*68 


Equivalent  153  100* 

He  is  also  of  opinion  that  asphaltene  is  nothing  more 
than  pctrolenc  combined  with  3 equivalents  of  oxygen.  It 
appears  probable  also  that  the  petroleum  of  Bcchelbronn  is 
composed  of 

1 equivalent  of  pctrolcne  =136  or  14*53 

5 equivalents  of  asphaltene  = 705  65*47 


Equivalent  901  100* 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  substances  very  differently 
constituted  may  be  classed  together  under  the  general  term 
of  petroleum;  for  while  Boussingault  obtained  a fluid  car- 
buretted  hy  drogen,  which  we  have  just  described  under  the 
name  of  jietrolcnc,  from  the  petroleum  of  Bcchelbronn, 
Drs.  Chriatison  and  Rcichcnbacb  produced  a solid  carbu- 
relted  hydrogen  from  the  petroleum  of  Rangoon ; the  for- 
mer called  it  petmline,  and  the  latter  j>arajfin.  [Hydro- 
gen, Carburets  of.} 

PETROMY'ZON,  according  to  Linntrus,  a genus  of 
fishes,  but  now  usually  regarded  as  a family,  called  Pciro- 
myzid®.  These  fishes  constitute  the  section  Cjelostotni  of 
the  ‘ Regne  Animal,’ and  ate  distinguished  by  their  im- 
perfectly developed  skeleton,  their  want  of  pectoral  and 
ventral  fins,  combined  with  an  cel-like  form  of  body.  The 
mouth  is  circular,  consisting  of  a cartilaginous  ting  which 
supports  the  lips,  this  ring  being  formed  by  the  sotdering 
together  of  the  palatine  and  mandibular  bones.  The 
brnnchi®,  instead  of  being  jiectinntcd,  as  in  must  other 
fishes,  are  purse-shaped ; they  are  moreover  fixed,  and  open 
externally  by  several  apertures. 

From  the  very  imperfect  stale  of  their  skeleton  (which 
consists  chiefly  of  a rib!e.*s  scries  of  cartilaginous  rings), 
and  some  other  peculiarities  in  their  structure,  these  fishes 
may  be  regarded  as  the  lowest  of  the  vertebrate  animals. 
The  genus  Peiromyzon,  as  now  restricted,  contains  the 
fishes  commonly  known  as  Lampreys.  These  eel-like  fishes 
arc  of  a cylindrical  form,  compressed  towards  the  tail,  and 
destitute  of  scales:  they  have  seven  branchial  openings  on 
each  side,  and  a small  opening  connected  with  these  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  head,  situated  nearly  between  llio 
eyes  the  mouth,  or  maxillary  ring,  is  armed  with  stiong 
teeth,  and  on  the  inner  disk  tliero  are  smaller  rasi>-like 
tubercles:  there  are  moreover  two  longitudinal  series  of 
small  teeth  on  the  tongue,  which  is  so  formed  that,  by  its 
movement  in  the  mouth,  it  ads  ns  a piston,  and  enable's  thu 
animal  to  attach  itself  by  suction  to  any  foreign  body. 

The  Lamprey  (Petmmyzon  marinas,  Linn.)  is  usually 
about  two  feet  in  length,  of  a yellowish  colour  marbled 
with  brown ; its  two  dorsal  fins  are  distinctly  separated, 
the  second  one  joins  with  the  tail  fin,  as  well  as  a small 
strip  which  represents  the  anal  fin. 

‘The  Lampreys,  like  the  Sharks  and  Rays,*  says  Mr. 
Yarn'll,  ‘have  no  swimming  bladder;  and  being  also 
without  pectoral  fins,  are  mually  seen  near  the  bottom. 
To  save  I hem  selves  from  the  constant  muscular  exertion 
which  is  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  being  carried  ulong 
with  the  current  of  the  water,  they  attach  themselves  by 
the  mouth  to  stoues  or  rocks,  und  were  in  coustqucucc  called 
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Petromyzon,  or  Stone-sucker;  while  the  circular  form  of 
the  mouth  induced  the  name  Cyclostomes,  or  round- 
moutlicd  fishes,  which  was  bestowed  upon  them  by  M.  Du-  , 
m6ril.’ 

The  Lamprey  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  table,  and  is  con- 
sequently much  sought  after  in  the  various  rivers  in  which 
it  is  found.  According  to  the  author  just  mentioned,  it  is 
rather  common  during  the  spring  and  summer  season  in  , 
sonic  of  the  rivers  on  the  southern  coast  of  England,  par-  ' 
ticularly  the  Severn ; and  is  found  in  smaller  numbers  in  ■ 
several  of  the  rivers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  about  the 
same  period  of  the  year.  * In  Scotland,’  Sir  W.  Jardiue 
says,  ‘ they  ascend  our  rivers  to  breed  about  the  end  of 
June,  and  remain  until  the  beginning  of  August.  They 
are  not  furnished  with  any  elongation  of  the  jaw,  afforded 
to  most  of  our  fresh-water  fishes,  to  form  the  receiving  fur- 
rows at  this  important  season  ; but  the  want  is  supplied  by 
their  sucker-like  mouth,  by  which  they  individually  remove 
each  stone.  Their  power  is  immense.  Stones  of  very  large 
size  are  transported,  and  a large  furrow  is  soon  formed. 
The  P.  marinus  remains  in  pairs,  two  on  each  spawning- 

laco;  and  while  there  employed,  retain  themselves  affixed 

y the  mouth  to  a large  stone.’* 

The  Lamprey  feeds  upon  soft  animal  substances,  and  often 
attacks  fishes  of  large  size;  and  fixing  itself  upon  them, 
it  eats  the  flesh  by  means  of  Us  rasp-like  teeth. 

Two  other  species  of  Lamprev,  the  Petromyzon  fluria- 
Wig  and  P.  planeri , are  found  in  England.  The  first, 
called  the  Lampem,  or  River  Lamprey,  is  common  in  many 
of  the  English  rivers.  * Formerly,'  says  the  author  of  the 
‘ History  of  British  Fishes,’  ‘the  Lam  pern  was  considered 
a fish  of  considerable  importance.  It  was  taken  in  great 
quantities  in  tho  Thames,  from  Battersea  Roach  to  Taplow 
Mills,  and  was  sold  to  tho  Dutch  as  bait  for  tho  turbot,  cod, 
and  other  fisheries.  Four  hundred  thousand  have  been  sold 
in  one  season  for  this  purpose,  at  tho  rate  of  forty  shillings 
per  thousand.  From  five  pounds  to  eight  pounds  the 
thousand  havo  been  given;  but  a comparative  scarcity  of  I 
late  years,  and  consequent  increase  of  price,  has  obliged  the 
line  fUliermeu  to  adopt  other  substances  for  bait.  Formerly  | 
the  Thames  alone  supplied  from  one  million  to  twelve  hun- 
dred thousand  lamperns  annually.  They  are  very  tenacious 
of  life,  and  the  Dutch  fishermen  managed  to  keep  them 
alive  at  sea  for  many  weeks.’ 

This  fish  is  usually  about  one  foot  in  length,  and  coloured 
like  the  common  cel:  the  lip  surrounding  the  mouth  has  a 
continuous  row  of  small  points ; there  are  two  large  teeth 
on  the  maxillary  ring;  and  the  dorsal  fins,  which  are  elon- 
gated, are  distinctly  separated.  The  third  species,  called 
the  fringed-lipped  lampem  (P.  Phmeri),  has  the  two  dorsal 
fins  placed  close  together ; it  is  of  a shorter  and  stouter 
form  ; and  it  may  moreover  bo  distinguished  from  the  com- 
mon lampem  by  its  lips  being  furnished  with  numerous 
papilla),  forming  a thickly-set  fringe. 

The  fringed-hpped  lampem  appears  to  be  usually  smaller 
than  the  common  species ; it  is  found  in  the  Tweed,  and 
in  some  of  the  streams  in  the  southern  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  but  appears  to  be  comparatively  scarce. 

Tho  second  genus  of  Potromyzidro  is  the  Mixinc  of  Lin- 
nams.  In  this  genus  the  maxillary  ring  is  altogether  mem- 
branous, and  only  furnished  with  a single  tooth  on  its  upper 
part;  the  series  of  teeth  on  the  tongue  arc  strong,  and 
arranged  in  two  rows  on  each  side,  so  that  the  jaws  of 
these  fishes  appear  to  bo  lateral,  like  those  of  insects  or 
the  Nereides,  a circumstance  which  induced  Linnrous  to 
place  them  in  the  cla«s  Venue*.  The  mouth  is  circular, 
and  furnished  with  eight  cirri;  in  its  upper  margin  is  a 
spiracle  which  communicates  with  its  interior.  The  body 
is  cylindrical,  and  furnished  with  a fin  which  surrounds  the 
tail.  The  skeleton  is  here  reduced  to  a mere  cartilaginous 
tube.  These  singular  fishes  pour  out  such  an  abundance 
of  mucus  through  the  pores  of  their  lateral  line,  that  the 
water  in  the  vases  in  which  they  are  kept  seems  to  be 
converted  into  a jelly.  They  attack  and  pierce  other  fishes 
like  the  lampreys.  A certain  Mvxine  found  in  tho  South 
Seas  ( Petromyzon  cirrhatus  of  Forster),  owing  to  its  pos- 
sessing sever)  branchial  apertures  like  the  lampreys,  has 
furnished  tho  typo  of  Dum6ril’s  subgenus  Heptatremug . 
In  the  subgenus  Gatlrobranchug  (Block)  the  intervals  of 
the  bronchia*,  instead  of  having  separate  openings,  commu- 
nicate with  a common  canal  on  each  side,  each  of  which 
terminates  in  a distinct  hole  situated  under  the  heart  To 

* Hiatory  of  Dritiih  Fiihn,'  roL  il. 
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this  section  belongs  the  Mvxine,  Glutinous  ling,  or  Borer  of 
English  authors,  the  Mixme  glutinom  of  Lmnams.  and 
Ga*trobranchug  cacu*  of  modern  authors.  [Myxixb.] 

The  next  genus  of  this  section  {Ammoccte*,  of  Dutucri!) 
has  the  same  general  form  as  the  lampreys,  and  the  branchial 
oriGces  are  the  same ; but  tbe  mouth  is  semicircular,  and 
tho  lip  only  covers  the  upper  portion ; hoctee  tho  fishes  have 
not  the  power  of  fixing  themselves,  like  the  true  lampreys. 
They  have  no  teeth,  but  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  a series 
of  fleshy  tubercles. 

Tiie  fish  found  in  our  streams,  and  known  by  the  names 
Pride,  Sand  pride,  ami  Mud  Lamprey  {Ammoceteg  branch  ta- 
li*, Cuv.),  affords  an  example  of  this  genus.  This  little  fish, 
which  is  seldom  more  than  six  or  seven  inches  in  length, 
and  about  tbe  thickness  of  a quill,  lives  chiefly  in  the  mud 
at  the  bottom  of  fresh-water  streams,  and  is  said  to  bo  much 
preyed  upon  by  eels. 

Tho  last  division  of  this  family  is  tho  genus  Amphioxut 
of  Yarrell,  and  this  contains  but  one  species,  a most  extra- 
ordinary little  fish,  which,  it  nppears,  was  first  described  by 
Pallas,  under  the  name  of  Umax  lanceolalu*,  but  had  not 
been  seen  since  his  time  till  the  subject  of  Mr.  Yarrell’s 
description  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Couch  on  tho  shore  near 
Polperro. 

Tito  A mphioxug  lanceolalu* , or  Lancelet,  is  rather  more 
than  one  inch  in  length,  of  a compressed  form,  and  pointed 
at  both  extremities,  but  most  so  at  the  tail,  and  of  a pale 
yellowish  colour.  ' The  head  is  pointed,’  says  Mr.  Yarrell, 
* without  any  trace  of  eyes;  the  nose  rather  produced;  the 
mouth  on  the  under  edge,  in  sha]|e  an  elongated  fissure, 
the  sides  of  which  are  flexible;  from  the  inner  margin  ex- 
tend various  slender  filaments,  regularly  disposed,  which 
cross  and  intermingle  with  those  of  the  opposite  side : along 
the  sides  of  the  body  the  muscles  arc  arranged  in  regular 
order,  diverging  from  a central  line,  one  series  passing 
obliquely  upward  and  backward,  the  other  scries  as  obliquely 
downward  and  backward:  the  anal  aperture  is  situated  one- 
fourth  the  whole  length  of  the  fish  in  advance  of  the  end 
of  the  tail ; the  tail  itself  is  pointed : from  the  nose  to  tho 
end  of  the  tail  a delicate  membranous  dorsal  fin  extends  tho 
whole  length  of  the  back,  supported  by  very  numerous  and 
minute  soft  rays ; the  surface  of  the  body  is  smooth.  The 
body  is  supported  internally  throughout  its  length  by  a 
flexible  cartilaginous  column,  from  which  the  numerous 
muscles  diversru.’ 

PETRO'NIUS  A'RBITER  is  tho  name  of  tho  author, 
or  supposed  author,  of  a kind  of  novel  in  Latin,  of  which  we 
havo  only  fragments,  descriptive  of  the  licentious  manners 
of  tho  Romans  under  tho  empire.  Several  young  debau- 
chees, one  of  whom  is  the  chief  narrator,  are  represented 
strolling  about  Campania,  and  then  proceeding  by  sea  to 
Croton  ; they  meet  with  numerous  adventures  with  men  and 
women  of  various  ranks,  but  all  as  profligate  as  themselves. 
Both  tho  descriptions  and  the  dialogue  are  extremely 
obscene,  anil  serve  to  corroborate  the  testimony  of  Juvenal 
and  other  writers  as  to  the  oxccssivo  depravity  of  morals 
under  the  empire.  As  a picture  of  manners,  the  work  is 
not  without  its  value,  though  it  is  totally  unfit  for  general 
readers.  The  style  is  fluent  and  the  language  is  considered 
classical.  The  episode  entitled  ‘Trimalcion’s  Feast’  is  a cu- 
rious description  of  a banquet  given  by  a pompous  wealthy 
freed  man.  Tito  narrative  is  intermixed  with  verses  anil 
fragments  of  pooras,  one  of  which  refers  to  the  civil  wars  of 
Crosar,  and  contains  a very  strong  invective  against  the  cor- 
ruption of  Roman  manners.  Tho  prose  narrative  has  been 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a satire  on  Nero  and  his  court,  but 
this  supposition  docs  not  seem  to  rest  on  sufficient  evidence. 
Indeed  the  age  of  the  work  is  not  ascertained,  and  some 
date  it  as  late  as  the  time  of  tho  Antonines.  (Ignarra,  De 
Palregtra  Neapolitans)  Caius  Petronius,  a man  of  high 
rank,  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Annal.,  xvi.  IS,  19)  os  being 
fur  a time  a favourite  of  Nero,  and  minister  of  his  pleasures, 

‘ arbiter  elegantim,’  which  may  bo  translated  umpire  of 
fashion  and  master  of  the  ceremonies.  Being  afterwards 
discarded  by  Nero  through  the  jealousy  of  Tigellinus,  and 
expecting  his  sentence  of  death,  he  anticipated  it  by  causing 
his  veins  to  bo  opened  in  the  bath,  and  allowing  himself  to 
die  gradually  while  conversing  with  his  friends  on  light 
subjects.  He  is  stated  during  this  interval  to  have  written 
an  account  of  Nero’s  secret  debaucheries,  which  he  sent  to 
the  etnperor.  Whether  the  fragment  which  we  have  was 
part  of  this  work,  or  whether  it  was  written  by  another 
Petronius,  has  been  much  disputed.  The  best  edition  of 
Vol.  XVIII.— H 
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Petronius  is  that  by  I*.  Burraann,  2 vols.  4to.  1713,  in  which 
all  the  various  opinions  on  the  work  and  its  author  arc 
given. 

PKTRO'PIIILA.  [Mxbiulid.e,  vol.  xv.,  p.  122.] 

PETRO'SILEX.  Thu  name  has  probably  been  given 
to  two  different  minerals,  viz.  compact  Quartz  and  compact  | 
felspar;  the  latter  has  also  been  termed  fusible  petros  ilex.  > 
[Felspar] 

PETROSELI'NUM.  [Parsley.] 

PETROV,  VASSILI  PETROV1TCII,  w as  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  at  Moscow,  where  he  was  born  in  1736.  While 
in  the  Zaikonospasskoi  school  in  that  city,  ho  distinguished 
himself  by  bis  aptitude  for  undent  and  uiudcrn  languages, 
and  also  by  a natural  eloquence,  and  fluency  of  ideas  and 
words.  Whetljor  be  exhibited  much  precocity  of  talent  in 
poetry  is  less  certain,  for  it  was  not  until  his  twenty -seventh 
year  that  he  composed  the  ode  on  Catherine’s  coronation, 
which  obtained  for  him  the  notice  and  protection  of  the  em- 
press herself,  and  of  many  of  the  nobles  at  her  court,  and 
especially  of  Prince  Potemkin.  For  a time  he  held  the  ap- 
pointment of  reader  to  the  empress,  hut  at  his  messing  soli- 
citations obtained  leave  to  travel.  He  visited  England  and 
several  oilier  countries  from  the  year  1772  to  1 774.  After 
his  return  he  was  made  imperial  librarian,  which  situation 
however  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  in  178U,  on  account  of 
ill  health,  and  ho  retired  with  a pension  to  a village  in  the 
government  of  Orlov.  Here  he  divided  his  lime  between 
literary  and  agricultural  pursuits,  visiting  Moscow  every 
winter  for  the  purpose  of  availing  himself  of  its  libraries. 
So  diligent  were  his  habits  of  study,  that  at  tho  age  of 
sixty  he  began  to  learn  the  modern  Greek  language.  He 
died  December  4-t6,  1799,  in  his  64th  year. 

A complete  edition  of  his  original  works  appeared  in  3 
vols.  8 vo.,  1811;  besides  which  there  is  a translation  by  him 
of  Virgil's  ‘yKneid,’  in  2 vols,,  1781-6.  His  poems  consist 
chiefly  of  odes  and  epistles,  and  although  they  have  now 
lost  much  of  their  flrst  interest,  having  been  written  upon 

fiarticular  occasions,  many  of  the  former  are  stained  by 
ligh  poetical  beauty  and  merit,  by  vigour  and  originality  of 
ideas,  and  by  energy  of  expression  ; but  it  must  at  the  same 
time  be  admitted  that  his  versification  is  occasionally  harsh, 
and  his  diction  not  sufficiently  polished.  It  should  be  home 
in  mind  howuver,  that  at  the  time  Petrov  began  to  write, 
tho  language  itself  had  not  received  that  refinement  which 
it  now  possesses,  and  he  certainly  did  much  for  his  native 
literature.  Merzliakov  call*  him  the  * philosopher  bard,' 
and  says  that  he  ' abounds  in  transcendent  imagery,  traced 
with  a pen  of  fire.* 

PETRUS  DE  AB.VNO.  [Abano.] 

PETRUS  lllSPA'NUS,  a native  of  Lisbon,  son  of  a 
physician  named  Julian,  became  eminent  fur  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sciences,  particularly  that  of  medicine,  tho 
practice  of  which  he  followed  for  some  time  with  great 
reputation.  Ho  afterwords  entered  holy  orders,  and  ad- 
vanced by  degrees  to  high  preferment.  After  being  arch- 
bishop of  Bruga  in  Portugal  (Bracara  Augusta),  he  was 
made  cardinal  by  Gregory  X.,  a.d.  1273;  and  on  the  death 
of  Adrian  V.  he  was  elected  to  the  pontifical  dignity. 
Sept.  13,  1276.  He  look  the  name  of  John,  and  styled 
himself  on  his  seal  Joannes  XX.;  but  in  his  epitaph  at  Viter- 
bo he  is  called  Joannes  XXI.*  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his 
pontificate  was  to  confirm  Adrian's  revocation  of  the  famous 
constitution  of  Gregory  X.  (enacted  at  the  council  of  Lyon, 
1274J,  which  ordered  that  the  cardinals  should  he  strictly 
shut  up  in  the  conclave  during  their  election  of  a new  pope. 
He  did  all  in  his  power  to  assist  tho  Christiars  in  the  East, 
and  sent  legates  to  tbe  different  princes  of  Europe  to  per- 
suade them  to  engage  in  a fresh  crusade  against  the  Sara- 
cens. He  died  at  Viterbo,  about  eight  mouths  after  his 
elevation  to  the*  holy  see,  May  17,  1277,  of  the  injuries 
occasioned  by  the  falling  of  tho  roof  of  his  bed-chamber. 
He  was  a very  learned  man  himself,  and  a great  patron  of 
learning  in  others;  but  ho  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
eminent  for  piety  and  holiness  of  life.  He  wrote  several 
works  on  medicine,  logic,  &c.,  of  which  the  greater  part  are 
still  unpublished.  A list  of  their  titles  may  be  seen  in  Cia- 
conius,  ' Vita  Pontiff,  et  Cardd.,'  tom.  ii.,  p.  213.  The  most 
celebrated  is  a short  medical  treatise  entitled  ' Thesaurus 
Pauperutn,  seu  de  Medemhs  Corporis  lluraani  Morins  per 

• Thr  rnnfacirra  about  tbe  pope*  of  thi*  name  of  John  i*  parity  orr*iioiif<l 
by  the  flctitiim*  Pope  Junn  beiuB*  reckoned  i»»  John  Vltt.  ThU  liowrvt-r  »ill 
But  •ulin.-Sy  account  fur  it.  a*  Ivtru*  llikpnuiu  ii  aumrUrae*  cntlal  John  XIX  . 
BD'l  fomi-liiMt  John  XXII,  (See  UcocbionJ,  CMn/ncyraph.,  lib,  iv.,  Paiu, 
1W0,  fol.) 


Euporista,'  of  which  there  arc  several  editions.  It  was  first 
printed  1476,  Antwerp,  fob;  the  last  edition  was  published 
1677,  Paris  IGmo.,  with  a sort  of  continuation  by  J.  Lie- 
hault,  entitled  * Thesaurus  Sanitatis.  Puratu  facilis.’  A 
Spanish  translation  was  published  at  Vulladolid,  1672  ; and 
an  English  one  by  Humphrey  Lloyd,  Loudon,  1585,  8vo. 
It  consists  of  90  chapters,  containing-  a short  account  of  a 
great  number  of  discuses,  and  at  the  cml  of  each  is  given  a 
quantity  of  medical  formula)  taken  from  the  works  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  physicians,  to  which  is  now  and 
then  added  the  word  expertum.  It  is  not  of  much  value, 
and  contains  a great  deal  that  is  foolish  ami  superstitious. 
In  the  collected  edition  of  the  works  of  Isaac  (commonly 
called  * Isaac  lsraehta’),  Lugd.,  1515,  fob,  there  are  three 
treatises  by  Petrus  II upanus:  one  entitled  ‘ Commentariura 
singularu  super  Librum  Dieturum  Universaliuni  Isaac, 
ful.  xi.-ciii. ; the  second  a commentary  on  Isaac’s  work  * De 
Duetis  Pariieularihus,’  ful.  ciii.-clvi. : and  the  thivd  on  his 
work  ‘ De  Uriuis,’  fob  clvi.-cciii.  There  is  a tract  by  J.  T. 
Kohler,  which  the  writer  of  tins  article  has  not  been  able  to 
commit,  entitled  ‘ Vollstaudige  Nachricht  von  Pabst  Jo 
hann  XXI.,  wcleher  unter  dem  Namcn  Petrus  Hispanus 
nlsein  Arzt  und  Weltwciser  beruhmt  ist,’  Gutting.,  I760,4to. 
(Ciacon.,  Vita  Pontiff,  et  Curdd.;  Haller,  Biblivth.  Medic. 
Pract.) 

PETTY,  SIR  WILLIAM,  un  eminent  political  econo- 
mist, was  born  May  16th,  1623,  at  Ronisey  in  Hampshire, 
where  his  father  carried  on  the  business  of  a clothier.  After 
remaining  until  the  age  of  fifteen  at  the  grammar-school  of 
his  native  place,  he  went  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Caen  in 
Normandy.  On  his  return,  he  is  said  to  have  entered  the 
navy,  but  tho  time  which  he  spent  in  this  service  must  havu 
been  short,  a*  in  1643  lie  again  visitod  the  Continent,  and 
spent  three  years  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries.  Dur- 
ing this  interval  he  studied  medicine  and  anatomy.  In 
1648  he  published  a small  work,  addressed  to  Mr.  Samuel 
llartlib,  recommending  the  extension  of  education  to  ob- 
jects connected  more  immediately  with  the  daily  business  of 
life.  Soon  afterwards  ho  went  to  Oxford,  where  tho  visitors 
appointed  liy  the  parliament  had  ejected  the  royalists,  and 
employed  himself  in  giving  instruction  in  anatomy  and  che- 
mistry ; in  1649  he  was  created  doctor  of  physic,  and  elected 
a fellow  of  Brazen-nose  College.  In  1650  he  was  appointed 
to  the  anatomical  professorship  in  the  university.  lie  was 
an  active  member  of  a society  instituted  in  Oxford  for  the 
cultivation  of  natural  science,  and  which  uus  the  immediate 
precursor  of  the  Royal  Society.  When  tho  Rojal  Society 
was  established,  he  was  one  of  the  council.  In  1652  the 
period  of  his  good  fortune  commenced  by  liia  appointment 
as  physician  to  the  army  in  Ireland.  In  1654  ne  was  em- 
ployed in  that  country  in  the  survey  of  forfeited  estates,  a 
work  which  he  performed  with  great  ability.  He  was  sub- 
sequently engaged  as  a commissioner  in  dividing  these 
lands  amongst  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Cromwell  s army, 
when,  besides  the  land  allotted  to  him,  he  made  advan- 
tageous purchases.  He  also  acted  as  secretary  to  Henry 
Cromwell,  lord-lieu tei iant  of  Ireland.  He  appears  however 
to  ha7c  been  well  received  by  Charles  II.  at  the  Restoration, 
and  in  1661  was  knighted.  Sir  William  Petty  died  at  his 
house  in  Westminster,  December  16th,  1G87,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  his  native  town,  where  a plain  stone  marks 
his  grave,  with  the  simple  inscription — ' Hero  lyes  Sir 
William  Petty.’  His  last  will  contains  the  following  pro- 
fession of  his  religious  opinions: — ‘1  die  in  the  profession 
of  that  faith  and  in  the  practice  of  such  worship  as  1 find 
established  by  the  laws  of  my  country ; not  being  able  to 
believe  what  1 myself  please,  nor  to  worship  God  better 
than  by  doing  as  1 would  be  done  unto,  and  observing  tbe 
laws  of  my  country,  and  expressing  my  love  and  honour  of 
Almighty  God  by  such  signs  and  tokens  us  are  understood 
to  be  such  by  the  people  with  whom  I live.  God  knowing 
my  heart  even  without  any  at  all.’  The  widow  of  Sir 
William  Petty  was  created  Baroness  Shelburne.  Ho  left 
two  sons  and  a daughter.  Thu  eldest  sou  succeeded  to  the 
title,  but  dying  without  issue,  it  was  revived  in  Henry,  tho 
second  son,  great-uncle  of  the  first  marquiB  of  Lansdow  ne. 

Sir  William  Petty  was  the  author  of  several  scientific 
works  and  inventions,  and  various  papers  on  mathematical 
and  chcmioal  subjects  in  the  ‘ Philosophical  Transactions;’, 
hut  he  is  far  better  known  in  the  present  day  os  a writer  upon 
trade  and  commerce  and  political  arithmetic.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  variety  of  his  pursuits,  he  had  emanci- 
pated himself  from  nearly  all  the  errors  and  prejudices  of 
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his  contemporaries.  The  ‘ Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,' 
ono  of  his  best  works,  contains  valuable  information  re- 
specting the  state  of  Ireland  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  gives  the  first  authentic  account  of  the 
population.  Sir  William  Petty  clearly  foresaw  the  advan- 
tages of  a union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  a free 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  The 
survey  of  Ireland  which  he  made  during  the  Protectorate 
continues,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries,  to  be  a 
work  of  reference  in  courts  of  law  in  matters  relating  to 
landed  properly.  His  treatise  on  ‘Taxes  and  Contributions,’ 
published  in  1667,  contains  in  general  found  views  on  the 
subjects  of  finance  and  revenue;  and  in  this  work  the  doc- 
trine was  first  clearly  stated,  though  only  in  an  incidental 
manner,  that  the  labour  required  for  the  production  of  com- 
modities alone  determines  their  value.  The  * Political 
Arithmetic’  treats  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  population, 
particularly  with  reference  to  London.  His  predictions 
concerning  the  growth  of  the  metropolis  arc  amusing, 
And  do  not  exhibit  his  usual  acuteness.  At  the  time 
when  he  w rote,  he  calculated  that  the  population  of  Lon- 
don doubled  itself  in  -to  years,  nnd  that  of  England  in 
360  years;  and  hence  he  concluded  that  the  population 
must  reach  a stationary  point  before  1640,  at  which  period 
it  would  be  ten  millions  for  the  metropolis,  and  also  ten 
millions  for  the  rest  of  England.  ‘Wherefore  (he  remarks) 
it  is  certain  and  necessary  that  the  growth  of  the  city  must 
stop  before  the  said  year  18-10.*  Since  1700  however  London 
has  increased  122  per  cent.,  and  England  154  percent. 
Sir  William  Petty  published  his  ‘ Quuntulumcunque ' (a 
treatise  on  money!  in  1682,  at  which  period  the  question  of 
tho  monetary  circulation  was  of  great  interest.  Ho  recom- 
mended that  one  metal  should  be  made  the  uniform  mea- 
sure of  value,  in  which  view  he  was  supported  by  Locke: 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  proposed  both  the  precious  tnctals.  The 
subject  is  treated  with  great  ability,  but  the  error  of  his 
tune  is  perceptible  in  some  of  his  arguments,  which  show 
that  he  entertained  the  false  notion  that  there  was  something 
about  gold  and  silver  distinguishing  them  as  articles  of 
commerce  from  all  other  commodities.  In  this  work  he 
condemned  laws  regulating  the  rate  of  interest,  observing 
that  there  might  as  well  be  laws  to  regulate  tho  rate  of 
exchange;  and  he  exposed  the  prevailing  fallacy  that  a 
country  may  be  drained  of  cash  by  an  unfavourable  balance 
of  trade.  A list  of  the  remainder  of  Sir  William  Petty's 
works  is  given  in  Watt’s  * Bibliotheca  Britan nica.’ 

PETUNTZE,  the  Chinese  name  fora  white  earth  used 
with  kaolin  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain:  it  is  stated 
that  while  the  former  [Kaolin]  is  derived  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  felspar  of  granitic  rucks,  the  latter,  or 
petuntxe,  is  tho  same  mineral  which  has  not  suffered  decom- 
position, and  that  on  account  of  its  fusibility  it  is  employed 
in  glazing  the  porcelain. 

P ETWO  RTH.  [ Sussex.] 

PRUCE’DANIN,  a peculiar  principle  obtained  from  the 
peveedanum  officinale,  or  sen  sulphur-wort.  By  treatment 
with  alcohol  a solution  was  obtained  which  deposited  crys- 
tals. to  which  the  name  of  pmteedanin  was  given  by 
Schlatter.  These  crystals  are  colourless,  ancular,  transparent, 
inodorous,  and  insipid  ; but  when  dissolved  in  alcohol,  their 
taste  is  very  aromatic;  they  melt  at  140“  without  losing 
weight;  and  when  the  heat  is  increased,  the  fluid  mass  as- 
sumes a greenish  and  afterwards  a greyish-white  tint:  they 
are  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  melt  in  it  when  boiling 
without  dissolving;  in  cold  alcohol  they  dissolve  but  spa- 
ringly, but  when  it  is  heated  to  140*,  they  dissolve  in  it 
readily,  and  the  solution  is  decomposed  by  water,  and  also 
by  solution  nf  chloride  of  tm,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  ace- 
tate of  lead,  but  not  by  sulphate  of  iron.  It  does  not  appear 
to  possess  either  acid  or  alkaline  properties.  It  yielded  by 
analysis:— 


2 equivalents  of  hydrogen 

2 

or  5*8 

4 equivalents  of  carbon 

24 

70-6 

1 equivalent  of  oxygen 

8 

23 ‘6 

Equivalents 

34 

100* 

PRUT1NOERIAN  TABLE  is  the  name  given  to  a map 
of  the  roods  of  the  nntient  Roman  world,  w hich  is  on  parch- 
ment. and  was  found  in  a library  at  Speyer  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  was  bequeathed  by  the  proprietor  Conrad 
Coltes  to  bis  friend  Conrad  Pen  linger,  a learned  man  of 
Augsburg,  who  began  to  prepare  a copy  of  it  for  publica- 
tion, but  died  in  1547,  before  he  could  effect  his  purpose. 


Mark  Vcltor  however  copied  it  on  a scale  less  than  one-half 
of  its  original  size,  and  sent  his  copy  to  Ortelius,  who  for- 
warded it  to  Muretus,  who  published  it  in  1598.  This  re- 
duced copy  has  been  inserted  in  the  Ptolemy  of  Berlins, 
in  Horn’s  * Orbis  Deltneatio,'  and  in  Bergier’s  ‘ Histoire 
dos  grands  Chemins  dc  1'Empire  Romani.’  Tho  original 
map  remained  at  Augsburg,  in  the  possession  of  Peutingcr’s 
descendants,  till  1714,  when  it  was  purchased  by  a book- 
seller, and  sold  by  him  to  Prince  Eugene,  who  gave  it  to 
the  imperial  library  of  Vienna.  An  exact  copy  of  it  was 
made  by  F.  C.  von  Scheyb,  at  Vienna,  with  an  introduction 
and  index,  and  dedicated  to  the  empress  Maria  Theresa; 
‘Tabula  liineraria  Pcutingeri&na,  quro  in  Augusta  Biblio- 
theca Vindoboncnsi  nunc  servatur.  ad  curate  exscripta  A 
Fr.  Christoph.  De  Scheyb,  cum  Indice,’  fob,  Vienna, 
1753.  The  map  is  21  feet  in  length,  and  about  ono  foot 
wide.  The  author,  whoever  ho  was,  did  not  intend  to  draw 
a proper  geographical  map,  with  the  relative  position  of 
countries  [Map;  Aqathodjsmon],  but  merely  to  collect 
all  the  great  roads  of  the  empire  into  a long  narrow  strip, 
marking  the  stations  upon  each,  and  the  distances  between 
the  stations,  for  the  information  of  travellers  and  chiefly  of 
military  and  civil  officers.  In  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment, tho  great  lines  of  roads  arc  represented  as  nearly 
parallel,  and  most  of  the  great  rivers  are  also  made  to  run  in 
the  same  direction,  from  west  to  cost  or  east  to  west,  which 
was  that  of  the  greatest  length  of  the  Roman  empire.  But  tho 
northern  and  southern  boundaries  of  iheempite  are  brought 
iuto  dose  approximation  to  each  other,  without  any  regard 
to  the  latitude.  For  tho  same  reason,  the  Mediterranean, 
Adriatic,  iEgean,  and  Euxiue  seas  arc  all  compressed  in 
breadth  into  the  shape  of  long  channels  the  peninsula  of 
Italy  appears  to  run  straight  from  west  to  cast,  and  the 
islands,  such  as  Sicily,  have  undergone  a like  compression  of 
form.  The  towns  on  the  roads  are  marked  by  small  houses ; 
some,  being  worthy  of  particular  notice,  are  designated  by 
square  buildings  like  barracks;  and  some  more  important 
towns  and  military  stations,  such  as  Aquileia,  Ravenna.  &c., 
are  distinguished  by  walls  and  towers.  Rome  is  distinguished 
by  a circle  with  a crowned  figure  seated  in  tho  middle,  and 
the  port  of  Trajan  is  conspicuously  sketched  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Constantinople 
is  marked  by  a circle  and  a figure,  which  however  is  not 
crowned.  Antioch  is  the  only  other  city  which  is  also  dis- 
tinguished by  a circle  and  a figure,  in  which  last  Munnert 
thinks  that  he  recognises  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  he  believes 
to  be  an  interpolation  of  some  copyist  of  the  middle  ages, 
who  bad  before  him  an  older  map  of  the  time  of  the  Pagan 
emperors.  (Mannert's  ' Introduction’  to  his  new'  edition  of 
Petit inger’s  Table,  folio,  Leipzig.  1824.)  That  the  original 
map  was  drawn  while  (he  old  religion  of  the  empire  was  still 
dominant,  seems  proved  by  the  heathen  temples  which  are 
marked  upon  it,  whilst  there  is  no  Christian  name,  with  the 
exception  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  which  is  probably  also  an 
interpolation  of  the  copyist,  who  has  taken  care  to  notice 
the  desert  between  the  Red  Sea  and  Palestine,  as  being 
that  ‘ in  which  the  children  of  Israel  wandered  for  forty 
years,’  as  well  as  Mount  Sinai,  where  ‘they  received  the 
law.’  Several  other  particulars  on  the  map  seem  to  fix  the 
date  of  its  original  construction  to  about  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander Sevcrus,  after  tho  Persians  had  overthrown  tho 
Parthian  dominion,  a.d.  226.  The  Persiun  empire  is  marked 
in  its  full  extent  and  written  in  large  capitals,  whilst  Purlbia 
is  indicated  by  smaller  characters  as  a province.  Palmyra 
is  marked  as  an  important  place,  with  roads  leading  to  it  ,4 
through  the  desert,  w hich  would  seem  to  refer  to  on  epoch 
previous  to  its  destruction  by  Aureliait.  Edessa  in  Mace- 
donia is  marked  under  that  name,  whilst  in  the  Antonina 
Itinerary  it  is  called  Dioclctianopolis.  This  and  other  evi- 
dence collected  by  Mannerl  indicate  at  all  events  an  epoch 
between  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  and  tho  end  of  the 
third  century,  making  ullowauce  for  tho  interpolations  of 
subsequent  copyists. 

The  Peutingerian  Table  does  not  always  agree  with  the 
Antonine  Itinerary;  several  stations  and  towns  which  are 
in  the  ono  are  not  in  the  other;  the  distances  between  the 
stations  marked  on  both  sometimes  disagree;  besides  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  form  of  the  roup,  several  rouds  which 
are  distinct  011  the  Itinerary  are  placed  on  the  map  consecu- 
tively, as  if  they  all  formed  one  line;  whilst  others,  which 
are  single  roads  on  the  Itinerary,  are  cut  into  two  or  three  iu 
the  map.  However  the  Itinerary  is  still  of  great  use  n ex- 
plaining the  map,  and  the  two  together  are  uiuong  the  most 
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valuable  aulient  works  on  geography  which  have  come  down 
to  us. 

The  map  extends  to  the  right,  or  cast,  as  far  as  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges.  Roads  are  traced  through  India  to  several 
emporia,  or  places  of  trade,  on  the  coast.  To  the  west  the 
map  ends  abruptly  on  the  borders  of  Spain,  including 
farther  north  only  the  eastern  part  of  Britain.  It  is  evi- 
dent, as  Mannerl  maintains,  that  one  leaf  is  wanting,  and  it 
has  perhaps  been  lost. 

PEW.  A pew  is  defined  by  I)r.  Johnson  to  be  ‘a  seat  en- 
closed in  a church.’  Sittings  enclosed  in  a church  would 
perhaps  be  a more  correct  description,  inasmuch  os  a pew 
contains  several  scats;  and  it  not  unfrequcntly  happens 
that  different  families  have  the  right  of  silting  in  the  same 
pew.  The  word  pew  is  scarcely  to  he  met  with  in  authors 
upon  ecclesiastical  law,  who  almost  invariably  use  the  ex- 
pression ' church  seat.’ 

There  were  no  pews  in  churches  until  about  the  period  of 
the  Reformation,  prior  to  which  the  seats  were  moveable, 
such  as  chairs  arm  benches,  as  we  see  at  this  time  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches  on  the  Continent.  Before  that 
time  no  cases  are  to  be  found  of  claims  to  pews,  although  in 
the  common-law  Looks  two  or  three  claims  are  mentioned 
to  seats  in  a church  or  particular  ports  of  a seat,  which  were 
probably  moveable  benches  or  forms. 

‘By  the  general  law  and  of  common  right,*  Sir  John 
Nielioll  observed  (in  Fuller  c.  Lane,  2 Add.  Keel.  Rep.,  423), 
* all  the  pews  in  a p&iish  church  are  tlw  common  property 
of  the  parish ; they  are  for  the  u>o  in  common  of  the  parish- 
ioners, who  arc  all  entitled  to  be  seated  orderly  and  con- 
veniently so  as  best  to  provide  for  the  accommodation  of 
all.’  The  right  of  appointing  what  persons  shall  sit  m each 
seat  belongs  to  the  ordinary  (3  Inst.,  202);  and  the  church- 
wardens, who  are  the  otlicers  of  the  ordinary,  are  to  place 
the  parishioners  according  to  their  rank  and  station ; but 
they  are  subject  to  his  control  if  any  complaint  should  be 
made  against  them.’  (Pell man  v.  Bridger,  1 Phil/.,  323.) 
A parishioner  has  a right  to  a seat  in  the  church  without 
any  payment  for  it,  and  if  he  has  cause  of  complaiut  in  this 
respect  against  the  churchwardens,  ho  may  cite  them  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court  to  show  cause  why  they  have  not  seated 
him  properly;  and  if  there  be  persons  occupying  pews  who 
are  not  inhabitants  in  the  parish,  they  ought  to  be  displaced 
in  order  to  make  room  for  him.  This  general  right  how- 
ever of  the  churchwardens  as  the  officers  of  the  ordinary  is 
subject  to  certain  exceptions,  for  private  rights  to  pews  may 
be  sustained  upon  the  ground  of  a faculty,  or  of  prescription, 
which  presumes  a faculty. 

The  right  by  faculty  arises  where  the  ordinary  or  his  pre- 
decessor has  granted  a licence  or  faculty  appropriating  cer- 
tain pews  to  individual*.  Faculties  have  varied  in  their 
form;  sometime*  the  appropriation  has  been  to  a person 
and  his  family  ‘so  long  as  they  continue  inhabitant*  of  a 
certain  house  in  tlie  parish the  more  modern  form  i*  to  a 
man  aud  his  family  4 so  long  as  they  continue  inhabitants 
of  the  parish’  generally.  The  first  of  these  is  perhaps  the 
least  exceptionable  form.  (Sir  J.  Nicholl,  2 A<id.,  426.) 

Where  a faculty  exists,  the  ordinary  ha*  parted  with  his 
right,  and  therefore  cannot  again  interfere:  it  has  however 
been  laid  down  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  (hat  where  a party 
claiming  by  faculty  ceases  to  bo  a parishioner,  his  right  is 
determined.  Sir  John  Nicholl  states,  * Whenever  the  occu- 
pant of  a pew  in  the  body  of  the  church  ceases  to  be  a 
arishioner,  his  right  to  the  pew,  howsoever  founded,  and 
ow  valid  soever  during  his  continuance  in  the  parish, 
at  once  ceases.’  (Fuller r.  Lane,  2 Add.,  427.)  The  same 
doctrine  bus  been  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench. 
(Byerlcy  v.  Windus,  6 Barn,  and  Cress.,  18.)  But  in  a case 
in  the  Court  cf  Exchequer,  chief-baron  Macdonald  was  of  n 
different  opinion.  The  question  there  was  whether  there 
could  be  in  law  a prescription  for  a person  living  out  of  the 
parish  to  have  a pew  in  the  body  of  the  church,  and  it  was 
held  that  there  might  (Lousley  r.  Hayward,  1 and  /., 
583).  As  prescription  presumes  a faculty,  these  opinions 
seem  to  bo  at  variance.  Whero  a claim  to  a pew  is  made 
by  prescription  as  annexed  to  a house,  the  question  must  be 
tried  at  law.  The  courts  of  common  law  in  such  cases  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  on  the  ground  of  the  pew  being  an  ease- 
ment to  the  house  (Main waring  v.  Giles,  5 Barn,  and  Aid., 
361);  and  if  the  ecclesiastical  courts  proceed  to  try  such 
prescription,  a prohibition  would  issue.  In  order  to  sup- 
port a claim  by  prescription,  occupancy  must  be  proved,  and 
also  repair  of  the  pew  by  the  party,  if  any  has  been  re- 


quired; the  onus  and  benefleiura  going  together.  (Pett- 
Dtan  v.  Bridger,  1 Phill.,  325;  Rogers  v.  Brooks,  1 T*  B., 
43! ; Griffith  r.  Matthews,  5 T.  R.,  297.)  The  above  ob- 
servations apply  to  pews  in  the  body  of  the  church.  With 
respect  to  scats  in  the  chancel,  it  is  stated  in  the  Report  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  page  49,  * the  law  has  not 
been  settled  with  equal  certainty,  and  great  inconvenience 
has  been  experienced  from  the  doubts  continued  to  be  en- 
tertained. Some  arc  of  opinion  that  the  churchwardens 
have  no  authority  over  pews  in  the  chancel.  Again,  it  lids 
been  said  that  the  rector,  whether  spiritual  or  lay,  has  in  the 
first  instance  at  least  a right  to  dispose  of  the  seats ; claims 
have  also  been  set  up  ou  behalf  of  the  vicar;  the  extent  of  the 
ordinary’s  authority  to  remedy  any  undue  arrangement  with 
regard  to  such  pews  has  been  questioned.’  (Gibson,  226; 
3 Inst.,  202  ; 1 Brow  n and  Goul.,  Rep.,  4 ; Griffith  p.  Mat- 
thews, 5 T.  R.,  298;  Clifford  v.  Wicks,  1 li.  and  Ad., 
498  ; Morgan  v.  Curtis,  3 Man.  and  Ryl.,  389;  Rich  p, 
Bushnell,  4 Hagg.,  Ecc.  Rep.,  164.) 

With  regard  to  aisles  or  isles  (w  ings)  in  a church,  dif- 
ferent considerations  apply.  The  whole  islo  or  particular 
seats  in  it  may  bo  claimed  as  appurtenant  to  an  autient 
mansion  or  dwelling-house,  for  the  use  of  the  occupiers  of 
which  tlie  aisle  is  presumed  to  have  been  originally  built. 
In  order  to  complete  this  exclusive  right  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  have  existed  immemorial!}',  and  that  the  owners 
of  the  mansion  ill  resjiect  of  which  it  is  claimed  should 
from  time  to  time  have  borne  the  expense  of  repairing  that 
which  they  claim  as  having  been  set  up  by  their  predeces- 
sors. (3  Inst.,  202.) 

The  purchasing  or  renting  of  pews  in  churches  is  con- 
trary to  the  general  ecclesiastical  l*i\v.  (Walter  p.  Gunner 
and  Drury,  1 llugg..  Consist . Rep.,  3 1 4,  and  the  cases  referred 
to  in  the  note,  p.  318;  Hawkins  and  Coleman  r.  Com- 
peigne,  3 Phill.,  16.) 

Pew-rents,  under  the  cburcli-building  acts,  are  exceptions 
to  the  general  law ; and  where  rents  are  taken  in  populous 
places,  they  arc  sanctioned  by  special  arts  of  parliament. 
Pew-rents  in  private  unconsecrated  chapels  do  not  fall 
under  the  same  principle,  such  chapels  being  private  pro- 
perty. 

PEWTER,  a compound  metal  extensively  employed, 
especially  iu  the  manufacture  of  those  drinking-vessels 
called  peirter  pots.  The  finest  pew  ter  is  said  to  consist  of 
12  parts  of  tin,  1 part  of  antimony,  and  a very  little  copper; 
while  common  pew  ter  consists  of  about  80  parts  of  tin  und 
20  of  lead.  Pewter  was  formerly  much  more  employed 
than  at  present,  especially  iu  the  manufacture  of  plates  and 
dishes. 

PEYER,  JEAN  CONRAD,  was  born  at  Scliaffliausen 
in  1653.  He  studied  medicine  at  Basle  and  at  Paris,  and 
having  taken  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  the  former 
university,  returned  to  practise  at  his  native  town.  He  held 
there  successively  the  professorships  of  eloquence,  of  logic, 
and  of  the  physical  sciences ; but  his  present  reputation  is  de- 
rived chiefly  from  his  having  first  clearly  described  tbe  little 
bodies  which  are  scattered  iu  patches  along  the  end  of  the 
small  intestines,  and  which  are  therefore  commonly  called 
Peyer’s  glands.  He  died  in  1712.  Besides  his  work  on 
the  intestinal  glands,  Pcyer  wrote  numerous  detached  papers 
on  morbid  anatomy,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  assi- 
duous of  the  early  cultivators,  aud  a few  on  practical  medi- 
cine and  comparative  anatomy. 

PK'ZE'NAS,  a town  in  trance,  in  the  department  of 
Illrault,  on  a cross-road  from  Aix  to  Perpignan,  39  miles 
from  Montpellier,  the  capital  of  the  department.  P6z£nas 
was  known  to  tho  Unmans  by  tbe  name  Pisccnac ; and  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  viii.,  c.  48)  as  produc- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  wool  which  resembled  bair  rather 
than  wool.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  tbe  capital  of  a county. 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Peyne,  a little  stream 
which  falls  into  the  Heraulton  its  right  bank,  just  below 
Pcz6nas.  It  has  some  tolerably  good  houses,  and  a hand 
some  theatre.  The  population  in  1831  was  7481  for  the 
town,  or  7847  for  the  whole  commune.  The  townsmen 
manufacture  blankets  and  coverlets,  serges  and  other 
woollen  stuffs,  linens,  cotton-yarn,  thrown  silk,  hats,  brandy, 
distilled  waters,  syrup  of  sugar  aud  grapes,  and  chemical 
products.  There  are  some  dyc-houscs  and  tan-yards.  Con- 
siderable trade  is  carried  on  in  wines  (of  which  the  neigh- 
bourhood produces  some  of  excellent  quality),  wheat,  oats, 
seeds,  red  tartar,  dyeing  herbs,  dried  fruits,  capers,  olives, 
oil,  cotton,  wool,  and  woollen  cloths.  There  is  a considers 
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ble  weekly  market,  and  there  are  three  yearly  fairs.  Thrt  : guard  of  the  brave  margrave  George  Froderick,  in  the  battle 
neighbouring  hills  are  covered  with  vines  and  almond  and  j of  Wirapfen,  May  6,  1622,  in  which,  with  20.000  men,  he 

olivo  trees,  and  there  is  near  tho  town  an  old  castlo  built  engaged  the  far  superior  Imperial  army  commanded  by 

by  the  Constable  Montmorency  [Montmorency],  to  whose  Tilly.  Victory  already  inclined  to  his  side,  when  the  powder- 
family  the  county  of  Pfacnas  at  one  time  belonged.  There  vvuggons  were  blown  up,  and  scattered  destruction  among  bis 
are  a high  school,  a subordinate  court  of  justice,  and  an  troops.  Flight  was  the  only  resource,  which  tho  Margrave, 
Exchange.  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  bis  followers,  resolved  to  adopt. 

PEZO'PORUS.  [Psittacid.*.]  But  even  flight  could  not  have  saved  them,  if  those  40C 

PFEFFKL,  GOTTLIEB  CONRAD,  a German  writer  brave  men  had  not  arrested  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  till 
of  classic  reputation  in  that  branch  of  literature  which  the  Margrave  and  all  tho  rest  of  the  army  were  in  safety, 

comprises  the  tale,  the  fable,  and  the  epistle,  was  born  by  sacrificing  their  lives  to  tho  last  man. 

June  26th,  1736,  at  Colmar,  where  his  father  held  un  np-  (G.  L.  Po&sclts.  Gedachtnissrede  an/ die  GtfaUcncn.) 

point  men  t in  the  office  for  foreign  affairs.  His  parent  dying  PHACOCHCERUS.  [Suid,*.] 

rn  1738,  Pleffel  was  left  entirely  to  the  charge  of  an  excel-  PIIAKDRUS,  a Latin  writer  of  the  Augustan  age, 

lent  mother.  At  the  age  of  flfteen  he  was  sent  to  the  uni-  according  to  the  general  opinion.  Little  is  known  of  his  life 
versity  of  Halle  for  the  purpose  of  applying  himself  to  the  , except  that  it  appears  that  he  was  born  in  Thrace,  was 
study  of  jurisprudence ; but  this  plan  was  entirely  frustrated  brought  to  Rome  in  his  youth  as  a slave,  found  friends  at 
by  a severe  attack  of  ophthalmia,  which  terminated  in  his  Rome,  applied  himself  to  study,  and  became  a perfect  master 
total  blindness  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Ho  married  about  of  the  Roman  language,  and  was  made  free  by  Augustus, 
two  years  after  this  misfortune,  and  at  a later  period  (1 773)  who  patronised  him.  Ho  wro to  several  books  of  fables  in 
obtained  permission  to  establish  at  Colmar  a seminary  for  iambic  verse,  borrowing,  as  he  says  in  his  prologue,  his  sub- 
tile education  of  Protestant  youths,  in  conducting  which  jecls  from  Aesop.  Tho  fables  of  Phaedrus  have  long  been 
lie  had  an  able  colleague  in  his  friend  Hofrath  Lerse.  a favourite  work,  for  tliegraceful  simplicity  of  their  style,  the 
Among  his  pupils,  who  were  chiefly  the  sons  of  Swiss  pointedness  of  their  humour,  and  the  general  soundness  of 
fumilios,  were  many  who  afterwards  distinguished  them-  their  morality.  [Fari.k.1  They  were  first  published  by 
selves.  The  changes  produced  by  the  French  revolution  Pillion,  in  1596,  from  a MS.  supposed  to  have  been  written 
however  causud  this  school,  which  bore  the  title  of  a military  ! in  the  tenth  century,  and  which  is  called  the  Rosamboanus 
one,  to  be  broken  up,  and  Pfeffel  henceforth  applied  himself  i MS.,  from  the  name  oftlie  owner  of  it.  Another  MS.,  whieh 
entirely  to  those  literary  occupations  which,  notwithstanding  ‘ existed  at  Rheims,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  tho  last  century, 
his  blindness,  he  had  before  pursued  at  intervals.  In  1803  but  it  lwd  been  previously  collated  with  Pithou’s  edition, 
h6  was  made  president  of  the  Evangelical  Consistory  at  and  the  variations  had  been  copied,  as  well  as  those  in  an- 
Colrnar,  then  recently  established.  He  died  May  1st,  1609,  other  MS.,  called  Dunielinus,  and  they  have  been  used  in  the 
just  after  the  publication  of  the  uiuth  volume  of  his  later  editions  of  Phaedrus.  Tho  latest  edition  of  Phaedrus 
‘Poetischen  Vcrsuche.’  has  the  following  title: — * Phaedri  Augusti  Liberti  Kabul® 

His  poems  generally  display  shrewdness  and  humour,  to-  Aesopi®,  prima  editio  critica  cum  integra  varietale  Codd. 
gethcr  with  a strong  vein  of  moral  and  religious  feeling;  Pithueani,  Romensis,  Danielini, Perottmi,  et  editionis  prin- 
but  his  peculiar  power  shows  itself  most  in  his  fables,  cipis,  reliqua  vero  selecta,’  by  J.  C.Orell,  8vo.,  Zurich,  1832, 
which  have  frequently  an  epigrammatic  energy  and  a with  an  ‘ Introduction.*  Perotto,  bishop  of  Manfredonia  iti 
piquant  turn  of  expression  that  render  tho  moral  couched  the  fifteenth  century,  made  a collection  of  Latin  fables  from 
in  them  additionally  striking  and  effective.  Besides  these  1 Phaedrus,  Avicnus,  and  others,  for  the  instruction  of  his 
and  his  tales,  his  other  productions  consist  chiefly  of  poetical  j nephew,  among  which  were  thirty-two  fables  which  are  not 
epistles,  epigrams,  ballads,  and  lyrical  pieces.  In  addition  contained  in  the  usual  editions  of  Phaedrus,  in  five  books, 
to  these  original  compositions,  he  translated  a great  many  These  fables,  * Kabul®  Nov®,’  were  published  at  Naples,  in 
dramatic  pieces  from  the  French,  which  he  published  in  five  1608,  as  an  additional  or  sixth  book  of  Phaedrus.  Perotto's 
separata  volumes  or  collections,  from  1765  to  1774.  These  MS.  however  was  fouud  much  damaged,  and  the  fables 
w ere  indeed  rather  free  versions  than  literal  translations  of  were  in  a mutilated  state.  Since  that  lime  Angelo  Mai  has 
the  originals;  for  he  did  not  scruple  to  retrench  on  the  one  discovered  in  the  Vatican  Library  another  MS.  of  Pcrotto, 
hand  what  he  considered  their  prolixities,  and  on  the  other  in  a state  of  good  preservation,  with  a prefatory  letter  of  the 
to  expand  those  parts  of  the  dialogue  which  furnished  hints  bishop  to  his  friend  Mannus  Yeltrius,  of  Viterbo,  and  from 
for  the  purpose.  His  own  dramatic  attempts  wero  less  sue-  this  MS.  the  additional  fables  have  been  published  in  a cor- 
ccssful,  since  notwithstanding  the  skill  shown  in  the  arrange-  reel  form : ‘ Phaedri  Kabul®  Nov®  XXXII.,  e Codice  Vati- 
raent  of  their  plan,  and  the  merit  of  many  of  their  detached  catio  reintegrate  ab  A.  Main,  Supplctnentum  Editionis 
scenes,  they  were  deficient  in  sustained  interest  and  effect.  OrelLianto,’  Zurich,  1832.  There  seems  little  doubt  now 
PFORZHEIM,  the  most  important  manufacturing  town  that  these  fables  belong  to  Phaedrus  ; they  aro  perfectly 
in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  is  situated  in  46w  55' N.  lat.  similar  in  style  and  manner  to  the  rest.  The  tables  of 
and  6°  48'  E.  long.,  in  thu  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  at  the  Plaaodrus  were  also  edited  by  Bentley,  and  appended  to  his 
entrance  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  on  the  navigablo  river  edition  of  Terence. 

Ens,  near  its  junction  with  the  Nagold  and  Wurm.  It  is  PHA2NICORNIS,  [Shrikes  ] 

surrounded  with  a wall  and  moat,  and  consists  of  the  town  j PH/ENO'GAMOUS  or  PHANEROGAMOUS  plants 

and  three  suburbs.  There  are  four  churches  and  an  an-  | are  those  which  have  visible  flowers  and  seeds.  The  words 

tient  palace,  the  church  of  which  contains  a handsome  ar«  used  indifferently  in  contradistinction  to  Cryptogumous, 

monument  to  the  late  Duke  Charles  Frederick.  Among  the  which  includes  those  plants  which  either  have  no  sexes  or 

public  institutions  are  a convent  fur  noble  ludics,  an  hospital,  none  which  arc  distinctly  visibte. 

an  infirmary,  an  orphan-house,  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  anil  PHA'ETON  (Ornithology).  [Tropic  Bird.] 

dumb,  &c.  The  population  of  the  town  and  suburbs  is  PHAKELLOPLEU'RA,  the  Rev.  Lansdown Guilding's 

above  6500.  The  manufacture  of  trinkets  employs  above  name  for  a genus  of  Chitons,  with  rather  small  dorsal 

1000  workmen ; the  value  of  the  articles  manufactured  by  plates,  and  the  fleshy  zone  ornamented  with  a broad  single 

them  (in  which  no  gold  under  14  carats  must  be  used)  is,  row  of  elongated  speculate  fasciculi.  Example,  Chiton 

100,000/.  sterling  per  annum.  Tho  manufactures  of  watches,  I fascictdaris.  [Chitons,  vol.  viL,  p.  96.] 

superfine  cloth  and  kerseymere,  leather,  hardware,  and  iron-  j Mr.  Swainson  ( Malacology , 18'40),  not  having  analysed 

wire  are  flourishing.  There  are  also  an  iron-foundry,  which  I this  tribe,  has  adopted  the  genera  and  arrangement  of 

furnishes  annually  5000  cwt.  of  bar-iron,  a copper-foundry,  j Gufldiog.  ( Zool . Juurn.,  vol.  v.»  p.  25.)  Mr.  Guilding’s 

a manufactory  of  chemicals,  many  establishments  for  dye- J genera  ore: — 

ing  Turkish-red,  and  extensive  blcaching-grounds.  Pforz-  1.  Chiton,  which  ho  divides  thus:— 

heim  has  a very  great  trade  in  timber  from  the  neighbour-  r * 

ing  forests  of  Hagenschicss,  which  is  floated  down  (he  Zone  distinctly  scaly. 

Necknr  and  the  Rhino  to  Holland.  The  trade  in  corn,  oil,  t Disk  subrarinate,  transverse-marginal  areola  distinct, 
wine,  and  cattle  is  not  inconsiderable,  for  which  the  situa-  Example,  Chiton  squamosus,  Sowerb.,  Gen.,  f.  2;  Ch.  Ca- 
tion of  tho  town,  on  the  high  road  from  France  to  the  pensis.  Gray,  &c. 

south  of  Germany,  is  very  favourable.  The  inhabitants  have  f|-  Disk  rounded,  smooth;  areola  nngulate  and  obsolete, 

been  always  distinguished  fos  their  bravery  and  devoted  Example,  Chiton  marmorulus,  Btaiuv. 

attachment  to  their  princes.  Four  hundred  citizens,  com-  „ * 

manded  by  their  burgomaster  Derailing,  formed  the  body-  Zone  slightly  reticulated. 
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Example,  Chiton  Irrvix,  Lowe,  Zool.Joum. 

• • • 

Zone  smoothed. 

Examples.  Chiton  marginal  us,  Linn.  Trans.,  viii.,  p.  21 
t.  1,  f.  2;  Ch.  lotus,  Lowe. 

2.  Aconthoplrura.  The  zone  thick,  fleshy,  spinous,  spi- 
nnlous  hair)  or  rough,  &e. 

Zone  spinous. 

Example,  Chiton  sjunosu.t,  Sow.,  Gen.,  f.  1. 

• • 

Zone  spinulous. 

Example,  Chiton  Carmichaeli*,  Gray,  Spicel. 

* * • 

Zone  grunulous. 

Example,  Chiton  Asc/lus,  Lowe,  Zool.  Journ. 

* * * * 

Zone  rugoso-granulous. 

Example,  Chiton  ascllutdes,  Lowe. 

***** 

Zone  hairy. 

Example,  Chiton  crinitus.  Wood,  Inch 
Zone  villous. 

Example,  Chiton  Peruvianus,  Frerably, 

******* 

Zone  mealy  (fannosus). 

Example.  Chiton  cinereut,  Lowe. 

3.  Phahellopleura. 

4.  Chitonellus,  Lam. 

• 

Animal  larviform. 

Examples,  Ch.  laris,  Blainv. ; Ch.  larvi/ormif,  Barrow  * 
Ch.  striatus.  Sow. 

* * 

Animal  shorter,  subovatc. 

Example,  Ch.  latus.  (J inkling. 

5.  Cryptoconchus.  Blainv. 

Example,  Cryploconchu* porosus,  Burrow. 

See  further.  Zool.  Journ.,  vol.  v.  [Chiton*.] 

These  subdivisions  may  be  convenient  for  the  purpose  of 

arrangement;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  generic  distinc- 
tions in  the  animals  themselves. 

PH  ALACRO'COUAX.  (Pklecanid.k,  vol. xvii.,  n.  381.1 
PHAUENA.  [Lkpujoptkra.] 

PHAL.VKGBR.  [Marsupialia,  vol.  xiv.,  p.459  ot  sen! 
PHALANGI'STA.  [MAR»upiALtA,vol.xiv.,p.  -tottet  seq.j 

PHALANX  (^iXayO.  a name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
whole  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry  in  an  army,  but  particu- 
larly to  each  of  the  grand  divisions  of  that  class  of  troops. 
The  number  of  men  composing  a phalanx  was  various,  but 
tho  general  depth  of  the  files  in  the  body  so  called  was  six- 
teon  men.  The  primary  signifleat  ion  of  phalanx  is  uncertain ; 
a straight  bar  or  rod  of  any  material  appears  to  have  been  so 
called,  and  the  word  may  have  been  applied  to  a corps  of 
troops,  in  line,  from  a fancied  resemblance  in  the  latter  to 
such  object,  Eustathius,  in  his  notes  on  the  Iliad,  supposes 
that  Ihe  term  was  applied  to  bodies  of  soldiers  from  the 
clubs  or  stakes  which  were  the  arras  of  tho  primitive  warriors. 

According  to  the  fabulous  story  in  Polysonus,  the  first 
who  disposed  troops  in  a regular  order  for  battle  was  Pan, 
the  leader  of  the  army  of  Bacchus  in  the  expedition  to 
India ; he  also  divided  the  body  of  men  so  formed  into  two 
parts,  designated  the  right  and  left  wings,  and  he  gave  to 
the  whole  the  name  of  phalanx.  (Strut as;.,  lib.  i.)  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  that  a disposition  of  troops  in  solid  masses, 
such  as  the  phalanges  weio,  would  be  adopted  in  the  earli- 
est ages,  when  the  military  art  was  m its  infancy,  and 
when  instinct  must  have  led  men,  in  time  of  danger,  to 
keep  them selve>  collected  together  for  the  sake  of  mutual 
support.  In  antient  warfare,  the  success  of  an  action  de- 
pended on  the  power  of  resisting  the  shock  of  an  enemy's 
charge,  and  hence  it  was  important  to  have  the  bodies 'of 
infantry  arranged  in  deep  order,  that  they  might  maintain 
unbroken  their  position  on  the  ground. 

The  Greek  troops  are  represented  by  Homer  as  to  dis- 
posed, and  the  word  phalanges  is.  in  several  parts  of  the 
Iliad,  applied  to  tho  masses  of  the  combatants,  both  Greeks 
and  Trojans: 


' P Mnvrnr  loioix  ‘ifTTavro  QtiWayytc 

ill*  xiii.  12ft;  sec  also  //.,  iv.  332,  vi.  83);  ami  t! 
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order  of  the  Greeks  previously  to  coming  into  action  is  de- 
scribed in  11.,  xiii.  130,  and  the  succeeding  lines. 

A like  disposition  prevailed  among  the  Egyptians  in  the 
earliest  times  of  their  monarchy,  and  of  this  fact  some 
interesting  vestiges  arc  preserved  in  the  sculptures  on  the 
walls  of  the  temple  at  Ipsambul  and  of  the  palace  at 
Luxor.  At  the  former  place  an  Egyptian  army  is  repre- 
sented as  marching  in  separate  divisions  of  chariots  and 
foot  soldiers  drawn  up  in  quadrangular  bodies,  in  ranks, 
and  in  close  order.  Each  man  of  the  infantry  is  armed 
with  cuirass  and  helmet,  and  carries  a shield  and  a short 
javelin;  and  among  the  figures  is  that  of  Sesostris  in  full 
panoply,  standing  in  u highly  ornamented  car.  (Rosselini, 
1 Monumenti  dell’  Eitit/o , plates  87  to  103.)  But,  from  the 
nature  of  the  arms  and  the  apparent  discipline  of  t lie  troops, 
it  may  be  inferred  that,  at  the  epoch  to  which  the  monu- 
ments relate,  the  tactics  of  the  Egyptians  were  in  a very  ad- 
vanced state,  and  consequently  that  the  order  of  battle  there 
represented  was  in  use  among  that  people  at  a time  much 
more  remote  than  the  age  of  Sesostris. 

The  antient  Jewish  army,  modelled  probably  on  that  of 
the  people  who  had  long  held  them  in  servitude,  was  di- 
vided into  bodies  of  ]<>00  men  each,  which  were  again 
divided  into  companies  of  10U  men  <2  Sam.,  e.  18);  and  it  is 
plain,  from  other  passages  in  the  Scriptures,  that  these  were 
further  subdivided  into  sections.  It  consisted  both  of  heavy 
and  of  light  anned  troops:  the  former  wore  helmets,  coats 
of  mail,  and  greaves,  and  in  action  they  carried  bucklers 
and  used  both  spears  mid  swords;  the ’latter  also  rarried 
shields  and  used  bows  or  slings.  The  men  who,  from  the 
different  tribes,  assembled  at  Hebron  to  confirm  theclcc- 
lion  of  David,  are  described  as  being  armed  with  spear  and 

shield,  and  their  discipline  is  indicated  by  the  expression 

they  could  keep  rank. 

The  troops  in  tho  army  of  Crrrsns  ore  sail  hy  Xenophon 
to  have  been  drawn  up  in  vast  masses,  the  depth  of  tho 
Lydians  In-ins  thirty  men,  while  that  of  the  Esvptian  iraxi- 
laries  n as  omj  hundred : and  it  is  added  that  the  whole  army 
had  llie  api*nranee  of  three  groat  phalanset.  i Curoimiia, 
lib.  Tii.)  It  is  sufficiently  evident  therefore  that  the  deep 
order  of  haute,  «ith  a regular  arrangement  of  the  men  in 
rank  and  file,  amt  some  syatematirol  division  of  tho  plia- 
iHtix  into  sections,  prevailed  in  tho  earliest  times  ; but  it  is 
to  tho  Greek  writeis  that  wo  must  go  for  an  account  of  the 
particular  scales  of  subdivisions  by  which  the  evolutions  of 
the  miulanx  on  tho  field  of  battle  were  facilitated,  and  which, 
joined  to  the  high  discipline  of  the  troops,  gave  to  the  body 
so  denominated  the  reputation  which  it  enjoyed  till  the  fall 
of  the  Macedonian  kingdom.  The  formation  of  such  scales 
of  subdivisions,  and  some  changes  in  the  arms  or  armour  of 
the  inen,  are  probably  what  ore  meant  when  it  is  said  that 
Lyc urges,  Lysander,  and  Kpamitiundas  introduced  the  pha- 
lanx among  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  Argives,  and  the 
Thebans.  The  Macedonian  phalanx,  the  formation  of 
which  is  ascribed  to  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  op- 
pears  to  have  been  a body  of  6000  men,  chosen  for  their 
good  military  qualities,  particularly  well  armed,  and  subject 
to  certain  strict  regulations.  Ami  its  efficiency  w us  si, 
great,  that  the  name  of  the  country  become  afterwards  very 
generally  applied  to  what  was  in  reality  the  usual  designa- 
tion of  the  bodies  of  heavy-armed  infantry  in  ihe  Grecian 
armies. 

Xenophon,  though  constantly  using  the  word  phalanx  in 
speaking  of  the  whole  body  of  troops  which  he  commanded 
in  the  retreat  from  Cunaxa.  when  he  has  occasion  to  men- 
tion the  formation  or  employment  of  a small  body  of  men 
for  any  particular  purpose,  gives  it  the  name  of  ArW,  and  ’ 
such  body  appears  to  have  consisted  either  of  5u  or  1 01) 
Bon,e  l«<*i  being  detached  from 
the  army,  two  of  them,  amounting  to  loo  men.  arc  said  to 
have  been  cut  off  < Anabasis , lib.  i.);  and  at  another  time 
#w  ■«  ippifliniita  that  ,1,0  order  of  i!,e  phalanx  would 
be  broken  in  ascending  a mouiilnin.  the  army  was  divided 
nto  separate  lot  hi  of  loo  men  eorh.  ,/K  lib.  iv.)  Bin  in 
i-dL <«on,,ihid'“  d'Tion  of  10"  "ion  iv  called 

^tSiand  0^.^.^  bN"  ”UMiTi<,0d •“**« 
llieaenle  jest  hinted  at  was  probably  peculiar  to  tho 
Athenian  army,  for  Xenophon  deaeribea  the  Spartan  troops 
as  formed  into  six  each  commanded  by  a robmarch  • 
he  adds  also  that  the  morn  was  divided  into  four  oiolit 
nrnpwrift'  end .sixteen  (yw^orim.  (/>  Itrpuh..  lib.  v,  > 
Ihe  morn  is  said  to  hare  eonsisted  of  6tm  men,  but  its 
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strength  appears  to  have  varied  considerably  at  different 
times. 

The  only  existing  works  expressly  written  on  the  subject 
of  the  Greek  tactics  are  those  of  /Elian  and  his  abbrovialor 
Arrian,  ami  these  authors  lived  in  the  tiiue  of  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus,  that  is,  lung  after  the  age  in  which  the  phalanx 
was  superseded  by  the  legion.  Therefore,  since  their  de- 
scriptions do  not  agree  w ith  what  we  find  concerning  the 
phalanx  in  the  works  of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  appertain  to  the  state  of 
this  body  of  troops  iu  and  subsequent  to  the  times  of 
Philip  and  Alexander.  /Elian  makes  the  phalanx  to  con- 
sist of  16.384  men  of  the  class  called  oirXi rat,  or  heavy - 
armed  infantry  ; but  this  must  be  understood  to  be  the  whole 
body  of  that  dcuoininatitm  in  an  army,  and  to  be  composed 
of  four  simple  phalanges.  Joined  to  the  phalanx  is  a divi- 
sion (iwiraypa),  consisting  of  half  that  number  of  men  of 
the  class  called  ^iXoi,  or  li^ht-armed  troops  and  another, 
called  also  an  epilagma,  of  cavalry  (iirxily),  consisting  of 
one-fourth  of  the  number. 

The  feltasUe  (xiArmmti),  who  are  also  mentioned  by 
/Elian,  but  not  as  appertaining  to  the  phalanx,  united  in 
some  measure  the  firmness  of  the  heavy  with  the  ugilitv  of 
the  light  armed  men.  They  were  first  instituted  by  the 
Athenian  commander  Iphicralcs,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
they  became  very  numerous  iu  the  Greek  armies:  they 
served  as  the  guards  of  the  princes,  and  were  often  reckoned 
among  the  heavy-armed  troops. 

Tlic  number  above  mentioned  is  expressly  said  to  have 
been  chosen  because  it  is  continually  divisible  by  2,  and 
thus  admits  of  a very  simple  distribution  of  numbers  fur 
the  subdivisions.  VVliat  really  was  the  strength  of  the  pha- 
lanx when  iu  the  field,  during  the  existence  of  the  Mace- 
donian monarchy,  is  uncertain,  and  probably  it  varied  much. 
Tbe  army  of  Alexander  at  the  battle  of  Arbela  is  said  to 
have  consisted  of  two  great  phalanges,  each  divided  into 
f»ur  parts,  which  were  ulso  culled  by  that  name;  there  were 
besides,  two  divisions  of  jeUaslee ; in  all,  according  to  Ar- 
rian, 4it,utio  infantry:  and  there  were  7000  cavalry.  ( Exped . 
Alt'.r.,  lib.  iii.)  At  the  battle  of  Raplica,  between  Antioehus 
and  Ptolemy,  there  is  said  to  have  been  a phalanx  of  20,000 
men  in  the  army  of  the  former.  (Polyb..  lib.  v.,  c.  8.) 

The  simple  phalanx,  according  to  /Elian,  consisted  of 
4000  men;  one  half  of  that  number,  or  2018  men, consti- 
tuted the  Hierarchy  (fuaao\ia ) ; and  one-fourtli,  or  1024 
men,  was  called  a chiliarchy  (x«Xiapx«'<i).  One-fourth  of  the 
lust  constituted  asyntugma  (al>v 'niy^a),  or  xenagy  (hrayia), 
which  was  a complete  square  of  16  men  each  way  ; and  the 
lowest  subdivision  was  call  til  lochus  (Xdgoc),  dccuna  (rurdc). 
or  enotuoty  (irv/ioria),  which  is,  by  that  writer,  considered 
as  a single  file  of  16  men.  The  oiiiccrs  do  not  appear  to  be 
included  in  the  numbers  of  the  different  divisions : each  I 
xenagy  had  its  own  chief  or  captain  (avvrayjiardpjpK)  at  the  j 
head,  and  a lieutenant  (ofaaydv)  brought  up  the  rear.  The 
leader  of  a single  file  is  called  by  /Ehun  a decurion,  perhaps 
because  originally  the  file  consisted  of  lu  men.  A pha- 
lungarch  commanded  each  phalanx. 

/Elian  divides  the  cpitagma  of  light  troops  into  sections, 
each  of  which  has  half  the  strength  of  the  corresponding 
division  in  the  phalanx  ; the  lowest  division  is  the  lochus 
or  file,  which  consists  of  8 men.  The  cpitagma  of  cavalry 
is  divided  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  bodies  of  infantry, 
down  to  the  lowest  subdivision,  which  is  called  i\ij,  and  is 
made  to  consist  of  64  men. 

The  phalangiats  were  armed  with  helmets,  cuirasses,  and 
greaves  ; and  ill  the  early  ages  thev  carried  an  oval  buckler 
and  a pike,  the  latter  ubout  10  feet  long.  The  change  intro- 
duced by  Philip  in  the  arms  of  the  oplitce  consisted  iu  the 
substitution  of  a larger  shield,  and  of  the  vapurca,  a pike 
from  18  to  20  feet  in  length.  The  arms  of  the  peltastm 
seem  to  have  differed  from  those  of  the  opliloe  chiclly  iu  the 
buckler  (from  whence  their  designation  is  derived)  being 
round  and  only  about  two  feet  three  incites  in  diameter,  and 
in  the  pike  being  short.  It  is  said  that  Iplncrutes,  instead 
of  a metal  cuirass,  allowed  to  this  class  of  troops  only  a 
corslet  of  strong  linen ; but  apparently  this  regulation  was 
not  always  followed.  The  light  armed  troops  were  fre- 
quently provided  with  a helmet  only,  and  their  arms  wero 
small  javelins,  bows,  or  slings. 

A phalanx,  in  line,  was  considered  as  being  constituted  of 
two  equal  parts  or  wings  (npara) ; there  was  no  central 
division,  but  the  place  of  junction  of  the  two  w ings  was 
called  the  6f»+a\u£.  la  the  usual  order  of  buttle  it  was  drawn 


up  with  its  front  parallel  to  that  of  the  enemy,  but  it  not 
unfrequcutly  happened  that  one  wing  was  kept  retired. 
This  last  method  was  practised  by  Kpaminondas  at  tho 
battle  of  Leuctra;  the  wing  engaged  was  strengthened  >»o 
as  to  have  u0  men  iu  depth,  and  the  line  gradually  di- 
minished to  the  opposite  extremity,  where  it  was  only  six 
nten  deep.  Sometimes  also  two  phalanges  advanced  in 
columns,  with  their  heads  united,  the  two  lines  gradually 
diverging  to  the  right  and  left ; and  this  is  that  deposition 
which  was  called  SftfoXov,  or  tl»e  wedge. 

The  phalanx  was  frequently  drawn  up  in  the  form  of 
a quadrangle,  which  might  bo  solid  or  hollow,  according  to 
circumstances ; and  this  disposition  was  called  the  plinth 
(rXtvdiov),  or  the  pliesium  (w-Xaieun*).  When  a double 
phalanx  was  formed  with  their  fronts  in  reversed  portions, 
the  order  was  called  ap'jiitrropoc.  The  order  called  avri<rropoc 
seems  to  have  been  similar  to  the  last,  except  that  the  uten 
faced  in  opposite  directions,  from  the  centre  towards  the 
wings. 

When  standing  nt  open  order,  each  soldior  in  tho  pha- 
lanx was  allowed  u square  space  about  six  feet  each  way; 
but  when  prepared  for  action,  this  was  reduced  to  three 
feet,  and  occasionally  to  about  eighteen  inches.  The  file- 
leaders  and  the  rear- rank  men  were  always  chosen  from  tho 
best  of  the  troops,  fur  on  the  first  depended  chiully  the 
success  of  the  charge,  and  the  latter  j>orformud  the  im- 
portant duty  of  urging  on  the  men  immediately  before 
him,  in  order  that  the  whole  body  might  not  give  way 
by  tho  couutcr- pressure  of  the  enemy’s  mass. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  Macedonian  sarissa  above 
mentioned,  the  phalanx  might  present  a formidable  array 
of  five  runks  of  such  weapons  projecting  horizontally  be* 
fore  the  front  of  the  line ; for,  admitting  the  men  to  be 
three  feet  from  each  other  in  depth,  and  that  each  man 
held  in  his  hands  about  six  feet  of  tbe  length  of  tho  wea- 
pon, tho  point  of  that  which  belonged  to  the  fifth  man 
would  project  two  feet  beyond  the  file  leader.  /Elian 
also  mentions  another  and  perhaps  a preferable  practice, 
which  was  that  of  giving  to  the  men  from  the  first  to  the 
third  or  fourth  rank  spears  successively  longer  in  proportion 
to  tho  distance  of  tho  rank  from  the  front ; in  which  cuse 
all  those  weapons  must  have  projected  equally  before  the 
line  of  troops. 

The  position  of  the  phalanx  was  sometimes  changed  by  a 
wheel  of  the  wholo  body  on  either  extremity  as  a pivot;  ami 
this  was  done  with  the  men  drawn  up  iu  close  order.  But 
the  reversion  of  the  front  was  performed  iu  one  of  tlic  three 
following  ways:— The  Cretan  method,  as  it  was  called,  con- 
sisted in  making  each  file  countermarch  almost  upon  the 
ground  it  occupied,  the  file-leader  going  to  the  right-about, 
and  moving  to  the  rear,  all  the  men  of  the  file  following 
him  till  the  rear-rank  man  came  into  the  line  which  was 
before  the  front.  Tho  Spartan  method  was  also  performed 
by  a countermarch,  but  the  file-leader  moved  to  the  rear, 
followed  by  the  other  men,  till  he  arrived  at  a distance  from 
bU  first  place  equal  to  twice  the  depth  of  the  phalanx,  the 
rear-rank  man  only  changing  his  front.  Lastly,  the  .Mace- 
donian method  was  performed  by  the  front-rank  man  going 
right  about  on  his  own  spot,  the  others  passing  him  in  suc- 
cession and  arranging  themselves  behind  him.  These 
movements  appear  to  have  been  preferred  by  tho  Greeks  to 
a simple  change  of  front  to  be  effected  by  making  each  man 
turn  upon  the  ground  he  occupied,  since  they  allowed  the  file- 
leaders  to  constitute  always  tho  foremost  rank  of  the  line. 

Tho  number  of  men  in  front  of  tbe  phalanx  was  doubled 
by  causing  every  second  man  iu  the  depth  to  uiovo  up  to 
the  interval  between  every  two  men  in  the  rank  immediately 
before  him  ; thus  reducing  the  depth  ot  the  phalanx  to 
eight  files  without  extending  the  front.  And  when  tho 
front  was  to  be  extended  without  increasing  tho  number  of 
men  iu  it,  tbe  troops  merely,  by  a flank  movement,  opened 
out  from  the  centre  each  way.  Arrian  justly  observes  that 
these  evolutions  should  be  avoided  when  in  presence  of 
the  enemy ; and  ho  adds  that  it  would  be  preferable  to 
extend  the  front  by  bringing  up  cavalry  or  light  troops  to 
the  wings. 

On  a march,  the  phalanx  was  thrown  into  a column, 
whose  breadth  depended  on  that  of  the  road  ; and  a forma- 
tion of  some  separate  bodies,  consisting  of  lt>0  men  each,  for 
tbe  purpose  of  protecting  the  main  body  while  returning  to 
its  former  order  after  having  passed  a defile,  is  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (Anabasis,  lib.  iii.)  as  being  then,  for  the  first  time, 
employed.  The  march  of  two  phalanges  in  parallel  and 
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contiguous  columns  is  stated  to  have  been  sometimes  made  i 
by  the  columns  keeping  their  proper  fronts  towards  the 
exterior;  but  sometimes  both  columns  were  in  like  por- 
tions, the  front  of  one  and  the  rear  of  the  other  being  to- 
wards the  exterior,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  line  of  march. 

The  strength  of  a Grecian  army  consisted  in  the  deep 
arrav  of  its  heavy  infantry.  No  body  of  men  less  protected 
by  defensive  armour  could  make  any  impression  upon  the 
solid  phalanx:  and  the  latter,  by  the  momentum  of  its 
charge,  could  nut  fail  to  overwhelm  any  troops  who  were 
differently  formed.  Hut  the  advantage  of  the  phalanx,  while 
it  continued  embodied,  did  not  extend  beyond  the  imme- 
diate field  of  battle  ; and  the  enemy,  if  ho  thought  proper  to 
decline  an  engagement,  could,  without  interruption,  except 
that  which  might  arise  from  the  light-armed  troops  and 
cavalry,  ravage  the  country,  and  by  cutting  off  its  supplies 
compel  the  army  to  retreat.  The  phalanx  moreover  could 
only  be  advantageously  employed  on  ground  which  was 
nearly  level  and  free  from  obstacles  ; since  whatever  tended 
to  derange  its  compact  order,  necessarily  diminished  or  an- 
nulled the  effect  of  its  charge.  At  the  battle  of  lssus,  the 
phalanx  of  Alexander,  while  in  a state  of  disorder,  as  the 
troops  were  passing  the  river,  was  engaged  with  the  Greeks 
in  the  service  of  Darius  ; and  though  it  succeeded  in  repel- 
ling the  enemy,  it  sustained  considerable  loss.  (Arrian, 
Exrttd.  Alex.,  lib.  ii.) 

Polybius,  in  comparing  (lib.  xvii.,  extract  3)  the  efficiency 
of  the  phalanx  with  that  of  the  Homan  legion,  observes  that 
the  latter  never  opposed  the  former  on  a line  parallel  to  its 
front,  but  always  with  one  wing  thrown  back;  by  which 
means  it  broke’  the  line  or  else  compelled  the  phalanx  to 
change  its  disposition  ; in  either  case  there  were  formed 
intervals  of  which  the  legionary  soldiers  could  avail  them- 
selves lo  engage  the  phalangisis  in  Hank,  and  thus  render 
their  close  array  and  their  unwieldy  weapons  useless. 

PHALANX.  [Skeleton.] 

PHA'LARIS,  a tyrant  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  of 
whom  very  little  is  known.  lie  was  a native  of  Asty- 
paltea  in  Crete.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  he  reigned 
sixteen  years,  but  accounts  differ  in  regard  to  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period.  Eusebius  and  Suidas  place  his 
accession  in  01. 52  (b-C*.  570) ; Jerome,  in  Ol.  63,  4 (b.C.  565). 
A still  earlier  date  than  the  former  has  also  been  given, 
namely,  01.  31,  2 (b  c.655)  ; but  this  is  contradicted  by  the 
statement  of  Aristotle  (Rhetor.,  ii.  20,  sec.  5),  who  speaks 
of  Phalaris  as  the  contemporary  of  Slesichorus,  and  by  Dio- 
dorus Siculus  (Excerpta  Vaticuna,  xxviii.,  p.  25),  who  men- 
tions Phalaris  between  Alson  and  Croesus.  Phalaris  was 
deposed  and  put  to  death  by  Tclcmachus,  the  great-grand- 
fa  liier  of  Thoron  and  Xcnocralcs,  who  flourished  in  the  time 
of  Pindar.  ( Schnl . Find.,  01.  3,  CS.)  Phalaris  was  in- 
famous for  his  cruelty,  and  especially  for  the  particular 
device,  which  he  owed  to  Perillus,  of  burning  the  victims 
of  his  savage  tyranny  in  a bull  of  bronze,  in  order  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  hearing  their  cries.  (Cic ,,De 
Republ.,  iii;  30,  sec.  41.)  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
tradition  widely  spread  even  in  the  time  of  Pindar,  who 
says  ( Pyth .,  i.  95) : — * Croesus’s  reputation  for  hospitality 
fades  not  away,  but  an  evil  report  everywhere  attaches 
itself  to  the  cruel  Phalaris,  who  burned  people  in  a brazen 
bull;  nor  is  ho  praised  in  festal  meetings  where  the  harp* 
resound  in  the  hall  and  where  the  youthful  choruses  sing.’ 
Perillus,  the  maker  of  the  bull,  was  the  first  of  those  who 
perished  in  this  way ; and  when  Phalaris  was  deposed,  the  I 
mob  rose  against  lm>,  and  practised  upon  him  the  same 
cruelty  to  which  he  bad  often  subjected  others.  (Cicero. 
Off.,  ii.  7,  $ 26;  De  Nat . Deorum,  iii.  33,  $ 82;  Verr., 
v.  56,  $ 145;  De  Fin.,  iv.  23,  see.  64.)  Ovid,  Ibis,  439, 
says  that  his  tongue  was  first  cut  out  ( lingua  pritu  ense 
reseda);  and  Heracleides  Ponticus.  that  his  mother  and 
his  friends  were  burnt  with  him.  The  other  accounts  of 
his  death  arc  not  trustworthy.  (Bentley's  Phalaris,  p.  135.) 
This  bull  was  carried  to  Carthage:  the  image  wln«-h  was 
shown  by  the  people  of  Agrigentum  in  the  time  of  Titnrous 
was  not  the  bull  of  Phalaris,  hut  a representation  of  the 
river  Gela ; the  hull  of  Phalaris  was  however  afterwards 
restored  to  the  Agrigentines  by  Scipio.  (Cic.,  I 'err.,  iv. 
33,  sec.  73;  Diodorus  Siculus,  p.  614,  90.)  On  the  bull  of 
Phalaris,  see  Ebert,  SuctXjtn’,  Regiomont.,  IB30,p.  10,  seqq.) 
There  were  other  stories  about  this  tyrant : as  that  ho  was 
an  eater  of  human  flesh  (Aristot.,  Ethic.  Nicom.,  vii.  5,  $ 
7);  that  he  used  lo  devour  sucking  children  (Clcarchus, 
apud  Athcnceum,  p.  396);  and  that  he  even  fed  upon  his 


own  son  (see  the  passages  quoted  by  Ikmtlev.  Phal..  p.  369). 
The  name  of  Phalaris  is  best  known  in  modern  limes  from 
the  celebrated  controversy  between  Bentley  and  Boyle  with 
regard  to  the  authenticity  of  the  epistles  attributed  to  him. 
the  spuriousness  of  which  was  most  satisfactorily  established 
by  Bentley  in  his  admirable  ‘ Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of 
Phalaris.'  These  epistles,  which  were  probably  written  by 
sotnc  rhetorician  or  sophist  in  the  time  of  the  Ctrsars,  are 
utterly  worthless  in  a literary  point  or  view,  though  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple  ventured  to  select  them  as  one  of  the  greatest 
works  of  antiquity.  They  have  been  reprinted  several 
times  since  Boyle’s  notorious  edition.  The  best  edition  is 
that  by  Schafer  ( Phalaris  Epistolte,  Gr.  et  I Ait.,  cum  notit 
Lennepii,  J'ulrhenaerii,  et  Schae/eri,  Lips.,  1823). 

PHA'LARIS.  a small  ^enus  of  grasses,  of  which  the 
seed  of  one  of  the  species  is  extensively  employed  os  food 
for  birds,  and  commonly  known  as  Canary  seed.  The 
species  of  the  genus  arc  found  in  warm  parts  of  the  world  ; 
but  Phalaris  awariensis,  a native  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
is  naturalised  in  Europe,  and  is  the  only  one  which  is  culti- 
vated. The  seed  is  imported  into  the  South  of  Europe 
from  Barbarv.  It  is  also  cultivated  in  the  Islo  of  Tbanet 
and  some  other  parts  of  Kent.  It  is  sown  in  February  and 
reaped  about  the  end  of  September,  but  being  a plant -of 
southern  rlimntcs,  and  late  in  ripening  its  seed,  it  is  an  un- 
certain crop.  The  produce  is  from  thirty  to  forty  bushels 
per  acre,  hut  sometimes  even  fiftv  bushels  are  obtained. 

PH  A' LA  ROPE.  [Scolopacjd/B  .] 

PHA'LKRIS.  [Auk,  vol.  iii.,  p.  100.] 

PHALE'RUM.  [Athens.] 

PHALLTJ'SIA,  M.  Savigny’s  name  for  a subgenus  of 
Ascidians,  which  differs  from  Cynthia  in  not  having  tlio 
branchial  sac  plicated ; their  lest  or  case  is  gelatinous. 
[Cy  nth  i \ : Boltk  ni  a.1 
PHAN  ERO'G  AMOU  S.  [Ph.f.noo  amots.1 
PHANODE'MUS,  an  historian  of  Athens,  is  referred  to 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  as  having  written  upon 
Attic  antiauitics.  (Hoffmann’s  Lexicon;  Fabricius,  Rib/. 
Grerca.)  Fragments  of  Phanodcmus,  together  with  some 
of  Demon,  Clilodemus,  and  Ister,  were  edited  by  Siebelis, 
8yo.,  Leipzig.  1812. 

PHA'RAMUM.  Do  Mont  fort's  name  for  a genus  of 
microscopic  Fora  mi n if  era,  generally  arranged  under  tlio 
genus  Robulina  of  D’Orbigny.  [Fokaminifera,  vol.  x., 
p.  348.] 

PHARISEES,  a sect  among  the  antient  Jews.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  ♦api«ra7ot,  and  this  most 
probably  from  the  Hebrew  parash,  to  separate.  Sni- 
des says,  ‘The  Pharisees  arc  by  interpretation  ifwp tc/Uvos 
(the  separated),  because  they  divided  and  separated  them- 
selves from  all  others,  in  exactness  of  life  and  in  attention 
to  the  injunctions  of  the  law.’ 

The  origin  of  this  sect  is  unknown.  Josephus,  who  was 
himself  one  of  the  Pharisees,  speaks  of  them  ns  nourishing 
long  before  he  was  born.  He  says  (Antiq.,  b.  13,  c.  9).  ‘At 
this  time  (about  150  n c.)  there  were  throe  sects  of  the  Jews, 
the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees.  and  the  Essencs.*  On  several 
occasions  he  describes  the  Pharisees  as  the  chief  sect,  and 
as  possessing  great  authority  among  the  people. 

They  believed  in  the  existence  of  angels  and  Bpirits,  and 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection ; but  their  notion  of 
the  latter  appears  to  have  been  Pythagorean,  namely,  that 
I there  i»  a resurrection  of  the  soul  only  by  a transmigration 
into  another  body.  From  the  benefits  of  this  resurrection 
they  shut  ont  all  the  notoriously  wicked,  consigning  them 
at  once  to  eternal  miser)’,  upon  the  separation  of  the  soul 
from  the  body.  While  the  Essencs  maintained  that  all 
things  were  ruled  by  absolute  fate,  and  the  Sadducees  that 
all  tilings  were  under  human  control,  the  Pharisees  adopted 
a middle  course,  maintaining  that  some  things  were  pre- 
destinated, and  others  left  for  men  to  determine.  It  was  a 
leading  maxim  of  the  Stoics  that  some  things  were  in  our 
power,  and  others  not  in  our  power;  and  Josephus  tolls  us 
that  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  was  very  much  like  that  of 
the  Stoics. 

But  they  were  mainly  distinguished  by  their  zeal  for  * the 
traditions  of  the  elders,’  to  which  they  attached  an  import- 
ance equal  to  that  of  the  Mosaic  writings;  and  it  was  from 
a strict  adherence  to  these  traditions,  as  well  ns  from  an 
observance  of  the  punctilios  of  the  law  itself,  that  they  were 
called  Pharisees.  Several  of  theso  traditions  are  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  they  are  only  a small  portion  of 
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the  whole.  * To  go  through  them  all,’  says  Prideaux, 
would  be  to  transcribe  the  Talmud,  a book  of  twelve 
volumes  in  folio.’ 

Tito  Pharisees  are  represented  in  the  New  Testament  as 
a hypocritical,  proud,  and  arrogant  people,  pretending  to  be 
emphatically  * the  separated,’  trusting  to  themselves  that 
they  alone  were  righteous,  and  despising  all  other  men. 
This  was  their  character  as  a body ; but  there  wore  among 
tnem  individuals  free  from  these  bad  qualities,  such  as  Ni- 
codcmus,  Joseph  of  Arimathtsa,  Gamaliel,  and,  as  some 
think,  Simeon,  who  uttered  the  hymn  called  * Nuncdiraittis,’ 
to  whom  must  bo  added  Josephus,  their  historian. 

(Josephus,  Antiq n xiiL  9,  18;  xvii.  3;  xviii.  2;  De  Bell. 
Jud.,  ii.  7 ; De  Vita  suii;  Suidas,  ♦apceaioi ; Prideaux,  Con- 
nection.) 

PHARMACOLITE,  native  arseniale  of  lime;  it  occurs 
crystallized  and  fibrous,  ami  there  is  a variety,  called 
haidingoritc,  which  differs  in  crystalline  form  and  com- 
position. 

The  primary  form  of  pharmacolite  is  an  oblique  rhombic 
prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  oblique  diagonals  of  the 
terminal  planes,  Fracture  uneven.  Hardness  2'U  to  2*5  ; 
easily  scratched.  Colour  white.  Lustre  vitreous.  Trans- 
parent; translucent;  opaque.  Specific  gravity  2 640  to  2*8. 

Fibrous  pharmacolito  occurs  in  white  diverging  needles 
and  small  globular  and  bolryoidul  masses,  which  are  fre- 
quently coloured  by  arseniale  of  cobalt. 

When  heated  by  the  blowpipe,  pharmacolite  emits  the 
alliaceous  smell,  and  fuses  with  difficulty  into  a white 
enamel;  it  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  without  effervescence. 

This  mineral  is  found  at  Andrcasberg  in  the  Ilarz,  and 
in  Thuringia,  and  at  Wittiehcn,  near  Fiirstenbcrg  iu  Ger- 
many, and  some  other  places. 

The  pharmacolite  of  Wittiehcn  was  analyzed  by  Klaproth 
(I),  and  that  of  Andrcasberg  by  John  (2) ; the  results  were 


(1) 

(2) 

Arsenic  Acid 

. 60*54 

4568 

Lime  . . 

. 25  00 

27*28 

Water  . 

. 24*46 

23*86 

100* 

96*82 

Haidingente. — Primary  form  a right  rhombic  prism. 
Cleavage  parallel  to  the  short  diagonal  of  the  torminal  planes, 
very  distinct.  Hardness  2 0 to  2*5.  Colour  white,  and 
streak  the  same.  Lustre  vitreous.  Translucent;  trans- 
parent. Specific  gravity  2*84.  It  accompanies  the  phar- 
inacolile  of  Baden,  and  was  found  by  Dr.  Turner  to  consist 
of  arseniate  of  lime  85*68,  water  14  32. 

PHAKMACOPCKIA,  a book  published  by  the  colleges 
of  physicians  with  the  sanction  of  government,  containing 
directions  for  the  preparation  of  medicines. 

PH.VRMACY,  in  a comprehensive  sense,  means  the 
department  of  natural  science  which  treats  of  the  collection, 
prepamtion,  and  preservation  of  mcdicinos,  and  al»o  of  the 
art  of  dispensing  them  according  to  the  formulae  or  pre- 
scriptions of  medical  practitioners.  It  is  however  moro  com- 
monly used  in  a limited  sense,  as  a branch  of  chemical 
science,  and  termed  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  the  laws  of  chemistry  to  those  substances  which  are 
employed  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  so  as  to  render  them 
more  commodious,  or  their  administration  more  easy,  and 
their  action  more  perfect  and  certain.  It  should  not  be 
understood  as  merely  depending  upon  some  mechanical 
processes,  such  as  trituration,  rasping,  or  other  means  of  ] 
subdivision,  or  even  the  simpler  chemical  actions  involved 
in  the  processes  of  infusion  or  decoction,  but  as  requiring 
a knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  substances  to  bo  pre- 
pared. In  many  continental  nations  this  department  is  the 
subject  of  very  strict  legal  enactments,  and  forms  an  im- 
portant part  of  medical  police,  especially  as  regards  the  dis- 
pensing of  poisonous  drugs  ; while  in  Britain  any  one  who 
chouses  may  affix  the  terras  chemist  and  druggist  to  his 
name,  and  may  deal  in  the  most  useful  or  dangerous  in- 

f’redienls,  without  that  previous  education  which  would  fit 
lira  to  be  the  appropriate  assistant  of  the  physician,  whose 
most  judicious  plans  are  often  frustrated  by  the  ignorance 
or  carelessness  of  those  to  whom  the  compounding  of  his 
prescriptions  is  entrusted.  [Materia  Medic  a.] 

PH  A/RNACES.  [Pontus.] 

PHAROS.  [Alexandria  1 
PHARS.VLIA.  [Cassak;  Thessaly.] 
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PHARYNX  is  the  cavily  in  which  the  food  is  received 
in  its  passage  from  the  mouth  to  the  (esophagus  or  gullet. 
In  man  it  is  somewhat  funnel-shaped,  having  its  widest 
part  above,  where  it  is  fixed  to  the  base  of  the  skull.  The 
nasal  pussages,  the  mouth,  and  the  air  passages,  open  into 
the  pharynx  in  front;  behind,  it  is  attached  to  the  spinal 
column  ; and  at  its  aides  it  is  bounded  by  the  deep  vessels 
and  muscles  of  the  neck.  It  is  lined  by  a mucous  membrane, 
but  is  chiefly  composed  of  layers  of  strong  muscular  fibres, 
called  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  by  whose  successive 
contractions  the  food  receiver!  fiotn  the  mouth  is  gradually 
forced  from  above  downwards  into  the  (Esophagus. 

PHASCALOTHE'RIUM.  [Marslhalia,  vol.  xiv.,  p. 
466.] 

PHASCO'GALE.  [Marsi’pialia,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  456  ] 

P1I  ASCOLA'RCTOS.  [MaksupiaLia,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  461.] 

PH  ASCO'LOMYS,  M.  Geoffrey’s  name  fur  the  Wombat. 
[Marsupialia,  vol.  xiv.,  p.463,  ctsoq.] 

PHASE  yhasis,  appearance).  When  a phenome- 

non changes  its  character  gradually,  any  particular  state 
which  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  is  called  a phase.  Thus 
we  have  the  phases  of  the  moon,  meaning  the  different  forms 
which  the  enlightened  part  takes  during  thu  mouth ; lira 
phases  of  the  weather,  meaning  the  succession  of  heat  and 
cold,  wet  and  dry,  &.c. 

PIIA'SEOLUS,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  tribe  Phnsoo- 
le&‘,  in  the  natural  family  of  Leguminos®.  The  name  is 
said  to  be  derived  frum  phaselus,  a little  boat,  which  the 
pods  are  thought  to  resemblo;  but  it  may  be  that  tbo 
meaning  of  ‘ boat’  is  derived  from  the  resemblance  of  a boat 
to  the  form  of  a bean.  Two  species  are  very  well  known  in 
this  country,  P.  vulgaris,  the  common  Kidney  bean,  and  P. 
multi /lor  us,  the  Scarlet  runner ; their  unripe  pods  being 
much  esteemed  as  legumes,  and  also  for  pickling.  The  ripe 
seeds  are  however  employed  on  the  Continent,  and  form  the 
haricots  of  the  French.  The  genus  is  however  one  of 
which  the  species  are  indigenous  in  tropical  parts  both  of 
the  Old  and  New  World.  Several  are  cultivated  in  India, 
and  are  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  agriculturist’s 
attention,  as  the  ripe  seeds  of  several  species  form  pulses 
which  are  much  used  by  the  natives  as  a portion  of  their 
diet,  and  some  of  which,  like  the  Kidney  bean,  abound  in 
nutritious  matter. 

The  genus  Phaseolus  is  characterised  by  having  a boll- 
shaped two-lipped  calyx.  The  corolla  is  papilionaceous,  and 
has  the  keel,  as  well  as  thediadelphous  stamens  and  the  style, 
spirally  twisted.  The  Legume  is  compressed  or  cylindrical, 
with  two  valves,  and  is  many-seeded,  with  moro  or  loss  con- 
spicuous cellular  partitions  between  the  seeds.  The  hiluiu  of 
the  seed  is  oval  oblong.  The  plants  are  herbaceous  or  suffru- 
tcscunt  in  habit.  The  leaves  are  pinnatcly  trifoliolatc,  the 
leatiets  with  partial  stipules.  Racemes  axillary.  Pedicels 
usually  in  pairs,  single  (lowered. 

Phaseolus  vulgurts  (Kidney  Bean)  is  said  to  bo  a native 
of  India,  but  Dr.  Royle  states  that  seeds  were  brought  to 
him  from  Cashmere,  uud  he  is  therefore  inclined  to  consider 
that  it  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  the  most  northern 
parts,  such  as  Caubul  and  Cashmere,  and  that  this  accounts 
for  our  being  able  to  cultivate  it  at  a lower  temperature 
than  other  species  of  the  genus.  P.  multijlorus , or  tbo 
Scarlet  runner,  is  a native  of  South  America.  Both  are  de- 
licate, and  cannot  be  safely  planted  in  the  open  air  till  tbo 
beginning  of  May.  la  a stove  or  pit,  green  pods  of  tho 
dwarf  kinds  may  be  gutliered  all  the  winter,  and  they  have  this 
advantage,  Mr.  Loudon  observes,  over  forced  productions  of 
the  fruit  kind  which  require  to  be  ripened,  that  the  pods  are  as 
good  from  plants  in  thu  stove  in  midwinter,  us  from  those 
in  the  open  garden  in  midsummer.  The  Kidney  bean  is  an 
article  of  field  culture  in  Fiance,  America,  and  in  most 
warm  countries.  Speech  ley  suggests  that  it  might  become 
an  object  of  field  culture  in  this  country,  and  be  useful  m 
tunes  of  scarcity  more  especially,  as  on  good  land  it  will 
llourish  and  grow  luxuriantly  even  in  a dry  parching  sea- 
son, in  which  respect  it  differs  from  most  other  culinary 
vegetables. 

In  India  several  species  of  Phaseolus  are  extensively 
cultivated ; — 

Phaseolus  Mungo,  or  Moog,  is  one  of  the  dry  legumi- 
nous grains  of  Indio,  which  are  of  great  value  whenever 
the  periodical  rains  fail  and  nee  cannot  be  grown,  and  fa- 
mine is  lhc  consequence.  It  requires  a strong  rich  dry 
soil,  and  is  raised  in  the  greatest  quantities  on  rice  lands 
during  the  cold  season.  In  from  seventy-five  to  ninety  days 
You  XVIII.— I 
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it  is  ready  to  cut,  and  yields  about  thirty-fold.  The  ripe 
gram  is  well  tasted,  nutritious,  and  is  considered  whole- 
some. 

P.  Max.,  Kala  Moog  of  the  natives,  and  black  Gram  of  the 
English,  is  like  the  former,  but  distinguished  by  its  black 
seeds,  and  is,  likelt,  found  in  a cultivated  state : it  takes  about 
the  same  tune  to  .ripen,  and  yields  nearly  the  same  pro- 
duce. 

P.  radiatus,  called  by  the  natives  Mush  and  Oorud,  is,  like 
the  two  former,  found  in  a cultivated  state,  and  is  the  most 
esteemed  of  all  the  Indian  leguminous  plants.  Besides 
using  it  as  an  article  of  diet,  tho  natives  make  bread  of  the 
meal  for  some  of  their  religious  ceremonies. 

P.  aureus,  or  Sotia  Moog  of  the  Bengalees,  is  found  in  a 
cultivated  state  in  the  Bengal  presidency,  but  is  not  known 
on  the  Coromandel  Coast.  It  is  sown,  like  the  others,  about 
the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November,  and  reaped 
in  February  on  the  beginning  of  March. 

P.  acouitifolius,  Moth  of  the  natives,  is  cultivated  in  the 
north-western  provinces,  and  used  for  feeding  cattle. 

PHASES  OK  THE  MOON.  [Moon.] 

PH  ASIAN K'LLA.  [Trochid.k.] 

1*H  ASIA'NIILK.  [Pa  von  id  a;  Pheasants.] 

PHAS1S  (4>dir«c),  the  principal  river  in  antient  Colchis, 
and  called  at  present  the  Far,  and  sometimes  tho  Rion.  rises 
in  Armenia,  according  to  Strabo  (xv.  498),  and  among  tho 
Moschi,  according  to  Pliny  ( Iiist.  Nat.,  vi.  4).  It  flows  in 
a westerly  direction  into  the  Black  Sea.  It  wn3  navigable  in 
antient  times  for  large  ships  for  thirty-eight  miles  from  the 
coast,  and  for  smaller  vessels  as  fur  us  the  fort  of  Sarapaua 
(Sh arajMtn),  on  the  boundaries  of  Colchis  and  Iberia,  from 
which  place  goods  were  conveyed  by  waggons  in  four  days  to 
the  river  Cyrus.  (Strabo,  xv.  498 : Pliu.,  Hist.  Nat.,  vi.  4.) 
There  are  no  antient  remains  at  Share  pun.  Tho  Pliasin  was 
sometimes  considered  os  tho  boundary  between  Asia  and 
Europe  (Herod.,  iv.  46),  and  was  regarded  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Roman  dominions 
Hi  that  part  of  Asia.  (Strabo,  vi.  2**8.)  The  Phasis  received 
many  affluents,  of  which  the  principal  were  the  Glaucus  and 
the  Rion,  by  the  latter  of  which  names  the  Phasis  itself  is 
sometimes  called.  The  Gluucus  appears  to  be  the  modern 
Quiriila,  which  comes  from  Elburz.  From  the  junction  of 
thu  Rion  and  Quiriila  the  river  is  navigable  for  boats  at  all 
seasons,  has  no  obstructions,  and  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
doep,  with  a current  of  about  two  miles  and  a half  an  hour. 
It  flows  through  a level  country, which  is  lower  than  the 
hanks  of  the  river.  There  is  a bar  at  the  mouth  of  thu 
Phasis,  with  only  six  feet  water,  the  only  circumstance  that 
prevents  the  river  being  entered  by  the  iargest  vessels.  The 
navigation  of  the  Phasi*  is  now  entirely  in  the  possession  of 
the  Russians.  At  Poti,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pha^is,  the 
Russians  have  a station  or  cattle.  Kootais  on  the  Rion  is 
the  seat  of  the  Russian  government  of  Imirctia. 

In  antient  times  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
bridges  over  tho  Phasis  (Strabo,  xv.  500 ; Plin.,  Hist.  Nat., 
.vi.  4>,  and  many  towus  upon  it, of  which  the  most  important 
were  zEa,  the  old  capital  of  the  Aietcs,  which  is  celebrated  in 
tho  legends  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  [Argonauts],  and 
Phasi*  (Piti),  situated  at  its  mouth.  There  are  no  remains 
of  antiquity  on  the  Phasi*.  On  the  hanks  of  the  river  there 
were  in  antient  times,  as  is  also  the  case  at  the  present  day, 
great  numbers  of  pheasants,  which  are  said  by  Martial 
{Kpign  xiii.  72)  to  have  been  brought  into  Greece  by  the 
Argonauts,  and  to  have  been  called  Phasiaui,  from  this  river. 

Tho  Phasi*  was  noted  in  antient  times  for  the  excellence 
and  purity  of  its  waters.  Arrian,  in  his  * Periplus  of  the 
Euxinc  Sea,’  informs  us  that  water  taken  from  it  will  pre- 
serve its  goodness  for  ten  years ; and  though  this  is  doubt- 
less an  exaggeration,  it  serves  to  show  in  what  high  estima- 
tion its  waters  were  held  at  that  time.  [Georgia,  p.  176.] 
(.London  Geog.  Journal,  vol.  iii..  p.  33 ,.&<*.) 

PHAVORPNUS  VARINUS.  a native  of  Favera,  a 
place  near  Catnennum  in  Italy,  whence  he  called  himself 
ravorinns,  in  Greek  Phavorimis  (4><i/iu<(>iVoc).  His  family 
name  was  Guarino,  which  he  turned  into  Various  (Bapii-of). 
He  is  also  called  Corners,  from  tho  town  of  Camermuni. 
The  precise*  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  it  was  probably 
some  years  after  tho  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  is 
represented,  about  1490,  as  n pupil  of  Angelo  Poliziano, 
and  as  exquisitely  skilled  in  Greek  and  Latin.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  church,  and  joined  the  order 
of  the  Benedictines.  In  1512  he  became  Ubrarian  to  Gio- 
vanni do’  Medici,  afterwards  pope  Leo  X. ; and  in  1514  he 


was  made  bishop  of  Nuceria,  over  which  diocese  ho  presided 
twtmty-three  years.  He  died  in  1537. 

Phavorimis,  assisted  by  two  other  eminent  scholars, 
Charles  Antenoren*  and  Aldus  Manulius.  edited,  in  1490 
‘ Cornu  Copiro  et  Horti  Adonidis,’  consisting  of  seventeen 
grammatical  tracts  in  Greek,  selected  from  thirty-four  an- 
ticnt  grammarian*.  In  1517  he  published  a collection  of 
apophthegms  from  Stohmus,  which  he  dedicated  to  Leo  X. 
But  the  work  by  which  he  is  cha  tty  known  is  his  Greek 
Lexicon,  which,  after  tho  labour  of  many  years,  he  com- 
pleted in  the  lifetime  of  Leo  X.  It  was  published  at  Romo 
itr  1523,  fob,  and  reprinted  at  Basle  in  1538,  fob,  under  the 
direction  of  Joachim  Camerarius,  with  several  improve- 
ments. The  last  edition,  still  further  improved,  was  printed 
at  Venice,  in  1712,  by  Antony  Bortoli,  in  a neat  type  and 
in  a handsome  form.  The  first  edition  is  beautifully  printed 
and  the  paper  is  excellent;  but  the  edition  of  1712  is  by  fur 
the  best  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  a lexicon  is  consulted. 
This  very  useful  lexicon  is  compiled  from  the  various  pre- 
ceding lexicons,  grammar.-.  See.,  or,  ns  the  title  expresses, 
* from  many  and  different  book*.’  The  words  are  given  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  all  the  definitions  and  explanations 
are  in  Greek,  which  Phavorinus  is  said  to  have  spoken  and 
written  as  well  as  a native  Greek.  Henry  Stephens  appears 
to  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  the  work  of  Phavorimis 
in  the  compilation  of  his  Greek  Lexicon,  though  he  nowhere 
acknowledges  his  obligation. 

(Fahricius,  BtUiath-ca  Grrrca ; Roscoe,  Life  of  Leo  X. ; 
Quarterly  Iteview,  vol.  xxii.) 

PHEASANTS.  If  we  owe  to  America  that  useful  and 
sapid  bird  the  Turkey,  we  are  indebted  to  Asia  for  those 
equally  desirable  additions  to  our  homesteads,  preserve*,  and 
farm-yards,  the  Peacocks,  the  Pheasants,  and  our  common 
Poultry. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Vigors  and  some  other  ornithologists 
with  regard  to  *he  Phasianidar  are  sketched  in  the  article 
Pa  von  id*. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  nrranges  tho  Phaxianidtv  as  the  second 
familv  of  Rasores,  Cracidre  being  the  first ; and  he  divides 
the  Phasianidar  \i\to  the  subfamilies  Patroiirue,  IViasnwirifr, 
Gal  Una *,  and  Meleagrintv.  The  fttrnninre  and  Melea- 
grinrr  are  noticed  in  the  article  Pavonid.k-  The  I*hn- 
siamsue  consist  of  the  genera  Argus.  Phasianus , Syrmaticus , 
Thaumulm,  and  Genn  setts.  The  Ga/linee  comprehend  the 
genera  Euplucamus,  Manuulus,  Lophnphorus,  (iallus,  ami 
Tragopan. 

Phasianus.  (Linn.)  • 

Generic  Character. — Hill  of  mean  length,  strong ; upper 
mandible  convex,  naked  at  the  base,  and  with  the  tip  l**nt 
downward*.  Nostrils  basil,  lateral,  covered  with  a cartila- 
ginous scale;  cheeks  and  region  of  the  eyes  destitute  of 
feathers,  and  covered  with  verrueuse  red  skin.  Wings  short, 
the  first  qudls  equally  narrowed  towards  their  tips,  the 
fourth  and  fifth  the  longest.  Tail  long,  regularly  wedge- 
shaped,  and  composed  of  eighteen  feathers.  Feet  having 
the  three  anterior  toes  united  by  a membrane  os  far  as  the 
first  joint,  and  the  hind  toe  articulated  upon  the  tarsus 
which,  in  the  male  birds,  is  furnished  with  a horny  cone- 
shaped  sharp  spur.  (Gould.) 

The  type  of  this  genus  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
Common  Pheasant,  Phasianus  Colchicus,  Linn.,  a bird 
which,  though  not  originally  British,  is  completely  naturalised 
in  our  islands,  and  indeed  appears  to  adapt  itself  with  great 
facility  to  most  countries  where  ordinary  rare  is  taken  to 
preserve  it  and  the  temperature  is  not  too  low  for  its  con- 
stitution. The  species  is  too  well  known  to  need  description, 
but  an  account  of  its  introduction  into  Europe  generally  and 
into  our  own  country  particularly,  together  with  a summary 
of  its  habits,  will  be  expected,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to 
lay  before  tho  readers  some  information  on  these  points. 

If  we  are  to  listen  to  the  tales  which  form  that  period  of 
history  which  borders  upon  fable,  we  owe  this  ornament  to 
our  preserves  and  tables  to  Jason  and  his  companions,  who 
brought  it  from  Colchis,  in  the  good  ship  Argo.  Martial 
thus  notices  its  introduction  into  Europe  (lib.  xui.,  cp.  72): 
Phasianus  loquitur — 

Arritk  prirawn  *»im  lrno«j)tirtsla  rnrinS; 

| . A He  u i :u  uoUub  nil  uiii  PtiuU  er*t.’ 

In  Greece  it  toon  became’  known  under  tho  name  of 
y.rt<n<ii'r5f  (Phasianus)  and  ^otnansiic  ipvtf  (Phasian  bird). 
(Aristoph..  Clouds , 110  ; Birds,  d 8.)  Indeed  it  had  become 
sufficiently  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes  to  form 
; a proverb, — 'Not  if  you  would  give  me  the  pheasants  which 
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Leonoras  feeds,’  says  StrCpsiade#,  in  the  Clouds  ( 109,  1 10). 
Aristotle  writes  succinctly  hut  clearly  of  the  habits  of  the 
pheasant  as  a well-known  bird  ( Hist.  Anim.,  v.  31 ; vL  2) ; 
nor  is  Atlieurous  silent  concerning  so  deTicato  a disli,  which 
appears  to  have  become  more  common  as  luxury  waxed 
strong,  nor  regarding  the  royal  conduct  of  Ptolemy,  who, 
though  he  kept  them  and  provided  them  with  h«ns 
(vofiacac  UpvtOar)  for  multiplication,  being  aware  of  their 
excellence  for  the  table,  appears  not  to  have  tasted  them. 
From  the  same  author  it  would  appear  that  the  anftents, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  modern  epicures,  thought  the 
cock  birds  the  best.  ( Deijm .,  xiv.,  lxix.,  p.  634.)  It 
is  the 'Phasianus  of  the  nntient  Italians  (Pliny,  Nut.  Hint., 
x.,  xlviii. ; xL,  xxxvii.),  but  seems  to  have  only  been  within 
reach  of  the  wealthy.  Thus  Martial  (xiii.,  xlv.,  Pulli  gal- 
linacei), — 

• Si  Ubycn  nobi#  votucrM  et  Fha-ult*  eia«nt, 

Acci(-cr«i<  : ai  nuuc  accijie  coni*  avo».’ 

and  again,  in  the  epigram  addressed  to  Balsas  <iii.  58), 
which  give*  so  pretty  a picture  of  a genuine  rural  Roman 
villa,  and  so  agreeably  lllis  the  imagination  with  country 
sights  and  sounds, 

• V^gatur  uniuif  tuba  mdUa  eortU, 

Argutiu  gomtm-iqiM?  psvoood, 

Neui'ni|iic  itetiet  quir*  rubeniibiu  jfnoii- 
lit  jwcln  |wplix.  Nuid1i1Lo<l'<|»l>  irulut*. 

F.l  irojitorum  fhulant  (Juktioruiu. 

Rhodian  tupvrbl  fn-miua*  picmunt  pat li 
Ronanlq.ii-  turriw  alMtibn*  culiiintniruin. 

Gt'iuii  hlua  puiiuuiM-,  iwiis  c«r«u.  tuitur.' 

The  pheasant  has  now  been  spread  over  the  whole  of  tem- 
perate Europe,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  old  Continent ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  introduced  with  success 
wherever  the  face  of  the  country  and  the  supply  of  food  are 
congenial  to  it,  and  the  temperature  does  not  vary  too  much 
from  that  of  its  native  river,  the  modern  Rian,  along  whose 
banks  Mingrulia,  formerly  Colchis,  extends,  and  lies  be- 
tween 42*  and  43°  N.  lat.,  and  41®  19;  and  42®  19f  K.  long. 
[Georgia,  vol.  xi.,  p.  176  ; Piiasis  ] It  is  even  said  to  be 
common  in  Siberia,  a much  colder  climate,  which  would  prove 
the  facility  with  which  it  adapts  itself  to  temperature;  and 
au  attempt  lias,  we  believe,  been  made  to  introduce  it  into 
North  America,  a locality  well  suited  to  its  habits. 

The  south  of  Europe  owed  the  pheasant,  in  all  probability, 
puriially  to  the  Greeks,  and  more  proximately  to  the  Ro- 
mans; it  is  the  Fait  an  o of  the  modern  Italians,  and  Faison 
of  the  French.  Mure  doubt  hangs  ah  ml  its  introduction 
into  Great  Britain,  and  the  time  of  that  introduction.  We 
are  told  that  the  price  of  one  was  fourper.ee  in  the  time  of 
our  first  Edward  <a.d.  1299).  In  'The  Forme  of  Cury,* 
which  is  stated  to  have  been  compiled  by  the  chief  master- 
couk  of  King  Richard  II.,  wo  find  a receipt  ‘ for  to  boilo 
Fosant,  Plrucli  (partridges).  Capons,  and  Curlew,’  which  , 
carries  us  back  to  1361.  We  read  of  the 
' Fiwkoa  ami  Umi  Fe  taunt  bulk' 

in  the  old  ballad  of  the  4 Battle  of  Otterbourne.’  At  the 
• Intronazation  of  George  Novell,*  archbishop  of  York,  in 
the  reign  of  our  fourth  Edward,  we  find  among  the  goodly 
provision,  4 Feasauntes,  200.’  In  the  4 Northumberland 
Household-Book,’  begun  in  1512,  'Fesauntes'  arc  valuc-d  at 
twelve  pence  each.  In  the  charges  of  Sir  John  Novile,  of 
Chete,  at  Lammas  Assizes,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  VIII.,  wo  find  twelve  pheasants  charged 
twenty  shillings;  and  they  seem  to  have  rapidly  increased 
in  price,  as,  among  the  expenses  of  the  same  Sir  John 
Novile,  for,  as  ho  writes  it,  ' the  marriage  of  my  son-in-law, 
Roger  Rockley,  and  my  daughter  Elizabeth  Nevilc,  the  14th 
of  January,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  roigne  of  our 
soveraigne  lord  King  Henry  VIII.,’  is  the  following:  * Item 
in  Pheasants  18,  24  shillings,’  We  trace  the  birds  in 
‘A.  C.  Mery  Talys.'t  printed  by  John  Rastell,  where  we 
read  of  * Mayster  Skelton,  a poyot  lauryat,  that  brought e 
the  bysshop  of  Norwiche  ii.  fesauntys.*  Rastell  began  to 
print  as  early  as  1517,  and  ceased  in  1533.  In  Turbervile’s 
‘Hooke  of  Faloonria* the  ' Fezant"  and*  Feasants’ — for, with 
the  licence  of  the  time,  it  is  spelled  both  ways — are  men- 
tioned as  tbo  subjects  of  hawking,  and  so.  the  bird  may  be 
traced  as  a dish  for  the  table,  or  the  object  of  field  sports, 
down  to  tbe  present  time. 

Habits,  Reproduction,  <$-c. — Hen  pheasants  in  this  country 
begin  to  lay  in  April,  and  deposit  from  eight  or  ten  to  four- 
teen olive-brown  eggs,,  in  a rough  nest  on  the  ground. 
Sometimes  two  will  lay  in  the  tamo  nest.  The  young 

• The  Ffnniin$o. 

t Alluded  to  is  Sliakspcrc’i  ’ Much  /.do  about  Nothing. 


make  their  appearance  towards  the  end  of  May  or  beginning 
of  June. 

Where  the  country  is  favourable,  it  is  easy  to  get  up  a 
head  of  pheasants,  with  the  aid  of  good  keepers;  but  it  is 
more  diliicult  to  keep  them  at  home,  for  they  are  wandering 
birds,  and  will  often  leave  the  place  where  they  are  bred,  in 
search  of  food  more  agreeable  to  them  and  localities  more 
congenial  to  their  habits.  Warm  covers  and  water  are  ab- 
solutely necessary ; and  if  they  are  plentifully  supplied  with 
grateful  food,  but  few  of  them  will  become  vagrants.  Jeru- 
salem artichokes,  potatoes,  and  buckwheat,  as  well  as  barley, 
ore  favourites.  Small  stacks  of  the  latter  grain  in  the  straw 
are  frequently  placed  about  the  preserves,  and  there  the 
pheasants  may  be  seen  scratching  at  their  feeding-time; 
but  this  mode  of  supply  is  objectionable,  as  the  poacher  soon 
finds  out  the  several  points  of  attraction,  and  avails  himself 
of  them  accordingly.  Mr.  Y urrell  states  that  one  good  mode 
of  inducing  them  to  stop  nt  home  is  to  sow,  in  summer, 
beans,  peas,  and  buckwheat  mixed  together,  leaving  the 
whole  crop  standing  on  the  ground.  The  strong  and  tall 
stalks  of  the  beans  carry  up  and  sustain  the  other  two,  and 
all  three  together  afford,  for  a long  time,  food  and  cover. 
(Hist,  of  British  Birds.)  The  same  author  tells  us  that 
at  the  end  of  autumn  he  has  found  the  crops  of  the 
birds  distended  with  acorns,  of  so  large  a size  that  they 
could  not  have  been  swallowed  without  great  difficulty. 
In  December,  1834,  we  saw  eight  ripe  acorns  and  a ripe 
hazel-nut  taken  out  of  the  crop  of  a hen  pheasant  from 
Sussex.  The  acorns  had  begun  to  germinate  with  the 
heat  and  moisture  of  the  crop,  and  they  wefe  sent  up  to  I ho 
gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  and 
there  planted.  For  autumnal  and  winter  homo-feeding  wo 
have  seen  potatoes  used  with  excellent  effect,  not  onlv  in 
keeping  the  birds  from  wandering,  but  in  increasing  their 
weight  and  fatness.  Carts  loaded  with  raw  potatoes  were, 
from  time  to  time,  driven  into  the  covers,  and  the  potatoes 
wore  scattered  about  by  land.  The  pheasants  soon  found 
them  out  and  throve  accordingly,  without  being  collected 
together  at  particular  spots,  as  they  too  often  are  to  their 
destruction.  They  are  very  general  feeders;  neither  black- 
berries, sloes,  nor  haws  rome  amis*  to  them,  and  grain, 
seeds,  and  tender  leaves  find  their  way  into  the  pheasant’s 
crop  as  well  as  insects.  Mr.  Selby  observed  that  these  birds 
sought  after  the  root  of  the  acrid  bulbous  crowfoot  (Ranun- 
culus bulbosus,  Common  Buttercup)  in  May  and  June,  and 
a friend  informed  Mr.  Yarrcll  that  they  also  feed  on  the 
Pilewort  Crowfoot  ( Ranunculus  ficaria).  Mr.  Selby  further 
states  that  the  bulb  of  the  garden  tulip  is  an  article  of  diet 
which  the  pheasant  omits  no  opportunity  of  obtaining,  and 
which,  however  deeply  buried,  the  bird  is  almost  certain  to 
reach  by  incans  of  its  bill  and  feet.  The  size  to  which  these 
birds  attain  when  well  led  is  considerable.  In  the  catalogue 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  birds,  by  the  Rev.  Revett  Sheppard 
and  the  Rev.  William  Whitear  (I.inn.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.),  the 
weight  of  a cock  pheasant  killed  at  Cumpsey  Ash,  where 
the  birds  wore  well  fed  with  potatoes,  buckwheat,  and  bar- 
ley, is  stated  at  four  pounds  and  a half.  * Some  winters 
since,’  says  Mr.  Yarrell.  * my  friend  Mr.  Louis  Joquicr,  then 
of  the  Clarendon,  produced  a brace  of  cock  pheasants  which 
weighed  together  above  nine  pounds.  Tho  lighter  bird  of 
the  two  just  turned  tho  scale  against  four  pounds  and  a 
half;  the  other  bird  took  the  scale  down  at  once.  The 
weights  were  accurately  ascertained,  in  the  presence  of 
several  friends,  to  decide  a wager,  of  winch  I was  myself  the 
loser.' 


Among  tho  diseases  and  disorders  to  which  the  pheasant, 
in  common  with  other  gallinaceous  birds,  is  suqect,  the 
fatal  gapes  holds  a prominent  place.  Tile  cause  of  this 
disease  is  an  intestinal  worm,  which  adheres  to  the  internal 
surface  of  the  trachea,  and  causes  death  .by  suffocation, 
sometimes  arising  from  inflammation  of  the  part,  and  not 
unfrequently  by  actual  obstruction.  This  entozoon  is  Syn- 
gamus  trachealis  (Distoma  linear e of  Rudolphi,  Fusctola 
Trachea  of  Montagu),  and  a most  curious  animal  it  is.  The 
bifurcation  of  the  anterior  extremity  was  taken  by  earlier 
observers  for  a double  head,  and  thence  probably  came  the 
name  Distoma  (double-month) ; but  this  bifid  termination 
is  in  reality  due  to  the  two  sexes.  The  female  is  long ; and 
the  short  mule  is  affixed  to  her  for  life  bv  means  of  an  in- 
tegument which  holds  him  to  her,  but  which,  if  cut  open, 
exhibits  on  otherwise  free  and  distinct  animal.  In  tho 
museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Nos.  199,  200, 
201  (Preparations  of  Natural  History  in  Spirit),  exhibit 
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this  detractive  worm.  The  first  shows  several  specimens 
from  the  trachea  of  a chicken ; the  second  consists  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  trachea  of  a bird  laid  open,  and  exhibit- 
ing one  of  this  species  which  has  lost  its  original  pink 
colour  and  become  blanched  in  the  spirit;  and  in  the  third 
is  to  be  seen  the  trachea  of  a partridge  completely  choked 
up  by  them.  Mr.  Selby  observes  that  many  recipes  for  the 
cure  of  this  falal  malady  (.which  is  provincinlly  called  the 
Hax  in  Northumberland)  have  been  suggested,  but  that 
none  of  them  seem  to  be  effectual,  except  the  one  recom- 
mended by  Montagu,  namely,  fumigating  by  tobacco,  found 
to  be  an  infallible  specific  when  administered  with  due  care 
and  attention.  The  mode  of  administering  this  remedy  is 
by  putting  the  young  pheasants,  turkeys,  chickens,  or  par- 
tridges affected  into  a common  woodon  box,  into  which  the 
fumes  are  blown  by  means  of  a tobacco-pipe.  That  this 
often  succeeds  is  true,  but  wo  cannot  confirm  its  infallibility 
n all  ca«es:  a pinch  of  common  salt,  put  far  back  into  the 
mouth  of  the  patient  so  as  to  reach  the  upper  part  of  the 
trachea,  is  a neater  and  less  ope  rose  method  of  cure.  With 
reference  to  this,  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  we  never  heard 
of  any  pigeons  being  affected  with  the  gapes,  and  the  fond- 
ness of  these  birds  for  wilt  is  well  known.  We  have  heard 
of  a sparrow  being  attacked  by  this  en  to  toon,  but  we  did 
not  see  the  case. 

The  assumption  of  the  plumage  of  the  cock  pheasant  by 
the  female,  when.  through  old  age  or  organic  defect,  she  is 
no  longer  capable  of  reproducing  the  species,  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  not  more  rare  indeed,  if  so  much,  as  it  is 
in  the  peafowls  [Pavonid.*,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  334],  common 
poultry,  Stc. ; indeed  John  Hunter  {Animal  Economy)  re- 
marks that  this  change  has  been  principally  observed  in 
the  common  pheasant  'It  has  been  observed/ says  Hunter, 

* by  those  who  are  conversant  with  this  bird  when  wild,  that  i 
there  ever)1  now  and  then  appears  a hen  pheasant  with  the 
feathers  of  a cock ; all  however  that  they  nave  described  on 
the  subject  is,  that  this  animal  docs  not  breed,  and  that  its 
spurs  do  not  grow.  Some  years  ago  ono  of  these  was  sent 
to  the  Into  Hr.  William  Hunter,  which  I examined,  and 
found  it  to  have  all  the  parts  peculiar  to  the  female  of  that 
bird.  This  specimen  is  still  preserved  in  Hr.  Hunter's 
museum.  Dr.  Pitrairn  haring  received  a pheasant  of  this 
kind  from  Sir  Thomas  Harris,  showed  it  as  a curiosity  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Hr.  Solander.  I,  happening  to  be 
then  present,  was  desired  to  examine  the  bird,  and  tlic 
following  was  the  result  of  my  examination: — I found  the 
parts  of  generation  to  be  truly  female,  they  being  as  perfect 
as  in  any  hen  pheasant  that  is  not  in  the  least  prepared  for 
laying  eggs,  and  having  both  the  ovary  and  oviduct.  As  the 
observations  hitherto  made  have  been  principally  upon  birds 
found  wild,  little  of  their  history  can  be  known  ; but  from 
what  took  place  in  a hen  pheasant  in  the  possession  of  u friend 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  it  appears  probable  that  this  change 
of  character  takes  place  at  nn  advanced  period  of  the  ani- 
mal's life,  and  docs  not  grow  up  with  it  from  the  beginning. 
This  lady,  who  had  for  some  time  bred  pheasants,  and  paid 
particular  attention  to  them,  observed  that  one  of  the  liens, 
after  having  produced  several  broods,  moulted,  when  the 
succeeding  feathers  were  those  of  a cock,  and  that  this  ani- 
mal was  never  afterwards  impregnated.  Hence  it  is  most 
probable  that  all  the  hen  pheasants  found  wild,  having  the 
feathers  of  a cock,  were  formerly  perfect  hens,  but  have 
been  changed  by  age,  or  perhaps  by  certain  constitutional 
circumstances.  * Having  bought  some  pheasants  from  a 
dealer  in  birds,  among  which  were  several  hens,  I perceived, 
the  year  after,  that  one  of  the  hens  did  not  lay,  and  that  she 
began  to  change  her  feathers.  The  year  following  she  had 
nearly  the  plumage  of  the  cock,  but  less  brilliant,  especially 
on  the  bean ; and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  was  an 
old  hen,  nearly  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  before 
described.’  The  alternative  abore  alluded  to  has  been 
proved  (Phil.  Trans .,  1827)  by  Mr.  Yarrtdl,  whoso  dissec- 
tions demonstrate  this  change  and  its  causes,  and  whose 
observations  show  that  it  is  not  uncommon.  He  states  that 
certain  constitutional  circumstances  producing  this  change 
may  And  do  occur  at  any  period  during  the  life  of  the  fowl, 
and  that  they  can  be  produced  by  artificial  means.  The 
same  author,  in  his  excellent  * History  of  British  Birds,’  now 
ill  course  of  publication,  observes  that  these  cock-plumed 
hens  are  usually  called  by  sportsmen  and  gamekeepers 

* Mule  Pheasants,’  a designation  which  he  considers  to  be 
correct,  since  some  of  our  dictionaries  show  (hat  the  term 
Mule  is  derived  from  a word  which  signifies  barren,  and 


such  hen  pheasants  are  incapable  of  producing  eggs,  from 
, derangement  of  the  generative  organs;  sometime*  an  origi- 
[ nal  internal  defect,  sometimes  from  subsequent  disease,  and 
| sometimes  from  old  age.  lie  adds  that  he  has  seen  this 
disorganisation  and  its  effects  among  birds  in  the  Gold, 
Silver,  and  Common  Pheasants;  in  the  Partridge,  the  Pea- 
fowl, the  Common  Fowl,  the  Crowned  Pigeon,  tho  King- 
fisher, and  t lie  Common  Duck:  in  the  latter  species  lie 
states  that  the  change,  in  two  instances,  went  on  even  to 
the  assumption  of  the  two  curled  feathers  above  the  tail. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  Blumenbacb,  in  his  interest- 
ing paper  ‘l>e  anomalis  et  vitiosis  quilmsdatn  nisua  forma- 
tivi  aberrntionibus  coramentatio,'  read  before  the  Gduingcn 
Royal  Society,  in  July,  1812,  has  entered  fully  and  particu- 
larly into  tlqs  subject.  The  species  in  which  he  had  known 
the  change  of  plumage  to  be  observed  were  Columba  (Ena*, 
Phatianus  Gallu*,  Colchicu *,  and  pictus,  Paco  cristatns, 
Otis  tarda , Emberiga  paradieea  and  longicauda,  Pipra  ru- 
picnUi,  and  Amis  Bosc/uu.  Alluding  to  the  eggs  which 
have  been  sold  as  Cock*s  Eggs,  he  observes,  that  to  him  it 
seems  most  probable  that  such  specimens  have  been  laid  by 
hens  which  Imd  either  assumed  the  plumage  of  cocks  from 
their  youtli  up,  or  upon  whom  the  change  had  come  in  their 
old  age.  Though  such  phenomena  are  usually  gallinaceous, 
they  are  not  confined  to  that  family;  for  he  relates  that 
Professor  Erhard  sent  to  him  an  egg  laid  bv  u Canary  Bird, 
that  sang  loudly  and  excellently,  having  all  the  appearance 
of  a cock  bird.  The  egg  was  one-half  less  than  tlic  usual 
size,  but  or  the  ordinary  form  and  colour.  Our  limitB  will 
not  allow  us  to  quote  this  important  memoir  further;  but 
we  would  particularly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the 
reader  who  is  studying  this  branch  of  physiology,  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  sections,  respectively  entitled 
( Fabriee?  androgyne?  phernomena — Generatio  hybrida — 
Anitnalia  in  varieiates  sic  dictas  degenerantia. — (Commen- 
tations Sferietatit  Regia  Scientiarum  Gottingensis  Re- 
cent tores,  Classis  Physic  re,  tom.  ii.) 

That  hen  pheasants  which  have  begun  to  put  on  the 
livery  of  the  male  arc  not  always  incapable  of  producing 
eggs,  is  a fact  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  Philip  Grey 
Egorton,  Bart.,  well  known  foe  the  acuteness  of  his  obser- 
vations in  many  departments  of  natural  history.  Sir  Philip 
informs  us  that  about  four  years  ago  a hen  pheasant  at 
Oulton  Park,  Cheshire,  which  had  nearly  assumed  the  plum- 
age of  tho  cqek,  laid  a nest  full  of  eggs,  from  which  she 
was  driven  by  tho  curiosity  of  persons  who  came  to  gaze  at 
so  strange  a sight.  She  then  laid  another  nest  full  of  eggs, 
sat  upon  them,  and  hatched  them  ; but  the  young  all  died 
soon  after  they  were  excluded.  This  is  a very  curious  case, 
and  seems  to  show  that  though  the  capacity  of  producing 
eggs  still  remained,  the  organic  defect  was  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  production  of  a healthy  offspring. 

Varieties. — White  and  Pied:  the  Ring-necked  and  Bo- 
hemian Pheasants  appear  to  hu  considered  as  varieties  bv 
Mr.  Yarrell;  Temminck  and  Sir  W.  Jardine  consider  the 
former  to  be  completely  distinct.  The  English  render  will 
find  (he  reasons  for  the  latter  opinion  stated  at  length  in 
that  useful  work  ‘The  Naturalist’s  Library’  (Ornithology), 
vol.  iii. 

Hybrids. 

Various  instances  of  the  common  Pheasant  breeding 
with  other  gallinaceous  birds  aro  on  record.  Edwards  has 
figured  a bird  supposed  to  have  been  produced  between  a 
pheasant  and  a turkey.  Three  or  four  uf  these  wore  disco- 
vered in  the  woods  near  the  house  of  Henry  Seymour,  Esq., 
of  Handford,  Dorsetshire,  and  he  shot  one  in  October, 
1759,  the  bird  which  he  6ent  to  Edwards.  Mr.  Yarroll 
( British  Birds)  observes  that  he  has  twice  been  shown  birds 
that  were  said  to  be  the  produce  of  the  Pheasant  and  tlic 
Guinea  Fowl,  and  the  evidence  of  the  plumage  was  in  fa- 
vour of  tho  statement.  We  have  seen  such  a bird,  and  its 
feathers  corroborated  the  allegation  that  it  had  been  so  pro- 
duced. In  the  article  Black  Cock  will  be  found  accounts 
of  hybrids  between  the  Cock  Pheasant  and  the  Grey  Hen. 
Mr.  Eyton,  in  bis  valuable  work  on  the  Rarer  British 
Birds,  adds  to  the  account  of  the  hybrid  shot  near  Merring- 
ton,  figured  in  that  work,  and  noticed  in  our  article,  that 
the  brood  to  which  it  belonged  consisted  of  five : one  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  J.  A.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  Leaton 
Knolls;  the  other  three,  with  the  old  Grey  Hen,  fell  vic- 
tims to  a farmer’s  gun,  and  were  destined  to  the  table.  Mr. 
Eyton  further  states  that  he  had  also  seen  another  specimen 
killed  near  Corwen  in  Merionethshire,  then  iu  the  collec 
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tion  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Bart.  Mr.  Thompson  of  Belfast 
describes  (Magazine. yf  Zoology  and  lint. my)  another  hy- 
brid shot  at  l/iclinuw,  Wigtoiishirc,  where  it  hud  been 
aeon  several  times  on  the  wing  by  persons  who  supposed  it 
to  be  a wild  turkey.  In  the  surrounding  plantations  Phea- 
sants and  Black  Grouse  were  numerous;  but  this  individual, 
which  was  preserved  for  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  Bart.,  M.P., 
was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  observed.  Mr.  John  Lead- 
beater,  in  1837,  exhibited  a hybrid  between  the  Pheasant 
and  Black  Grouse,  shot  near  Alnwick,  at  a meeting  of  the 
Zoological  Society.  This  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
presented  to  the  British  Museum.  Dr.  Edward  Moore 
( Magazine  of  Sutural  History,  1837)  notices  another  hy- 
brid of  this  kind  shot  near  Plymouth  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Monhead,  and  Mr.  Yarrell  ( British  Birds)  records  his 
obligation  to  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Hore,  of  Stoke  near  Devon- 
port,  for  the  knowledge  of  two  other  specimens  killed  in 
Devonshire:  one  a flue  male,  in  his  own  collection;  the 
other  believed  to  be  at  this  time  in  the  collection  of  Dr. 
Rodd,  of  Trebartha  Hall  in  Cornwall.  To  conclude  this 
part  of  the  subject  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Yarrell: — ‘The  last 
of  thirteen  examples  of  hybrids  between  the  Pheasant  and 
Black  Grouse  here  recorded  was  killed  in  Northumberland, 
for  a knowledge  of  which  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Selby,  of 
Twizell  House.  This  bird  was  shot  early  in  December,  1 839, 
by  Lord  Howick,  in  a large  wood  belonging  to  Earl  Grey,  a 
few  miles  to  the  east  of  Felton,  and,  having  been  sent  to 
Twizell,  I was  not  only  immediately  made  acquainted  with 
the  occurrence,  but  Mr.  Selby  has  since  supplied  mo  with 
a coloured  drawing  of  the  bird,  from  which  the  representa- 
tion at  p.  31 1 was  executed.’  ( History  nf  British  Birds, 
May,  1840.) 

The  union  between  the  common  lien  and  the  cock  plica* 


I sant  is  by  no  means  rare,  as  is  well  known  to  those  whose 
homesteads  border  upon  pheasant  preserves:  the  produce  of 
tins  union  is  called  a Ppm.  Many  of  these,  some  of  them 
vet y fine  birds,  have  been  kept  together  in  the  Gardeus  of 
the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park,  but  they  never, 
as  fur  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  exhibited  any  inclina- 
tion to  breed..  They  are  generally  considered,  as  Mr.  Yar- 
rell observes,  to  be  unproductive  among  themselves,  all  being 
half-bred;  but  the  case  is  different  when  they  arc  paired 
either  with  the  true  pheasant  or  the  common  fowl.  Edward 
Fuller,  Esq.,  of  Cnrleton  Hall  near  Saxniundlmm,  has  re- 
corded that  his  gamekeeper  had  succeeded  in  rearing  two 
birds  from  a barn-door  hen,  having  a cross  from  a pheasant, 
and  a.pheasant  cock,  which  he  presented  to  the  Zoological 
Society.  On  the  same  evening  when  these  three-quarter- 
bred  pheasants  were  noticed,  hybrids  between  the  Pheasant 
and  Common  Fowl,  the  Common  Pheasant  and  the  Silver 
Pheasant,  and  the  Common  Pheasant  with  the  Gold  Phea- 
sant, were  placed  on  the  Society’s  table  for  exhibition. 
(Zoo/.  Proc.,  1836.) 

Before  we  leave  the  True  Pheasants,  we  must  notice  some 
of  the  magnificent  Indian  species,  which  exhibit  such  a 
prodigality  of  splendour  and  beauty  in  their  plumuge  as 
almo>t  realises  the  birds  which  wo  read  of  in  fairy  tales. 
Such  are  the  well-known  gorgeous  Gold  Pheasant  (Phasia- 
nus pictus,  Linn. — Genus  Thaumalea,  Wagler,  Chrysoln- 
phus,  J.  E.  Gray,  A 'ycthemerus.  Sw.),  the  equally  well- 
known  delicately  pencilled  Silver  Pheasant  ( Phasianus 
Nycthemerus,  Linn. — Genus  Germ  reus,  Wagler,  Nyctheme- 
rus,  Sw.,  Euplocomtts,  J.  E.  Gray),  and  the  noble  Ileeves's 
Pheasant  ( Phasianus  reneratus,  Temm. — Genus  Syrmati- 
cus,  Wagler).  Of  these  forms  we  have  endeavoured  to  give 
some  representation  os  far  as  our  moans  will  permit 


(i.  Silver  I'lieiiiaol ; 5.  Gold  Ph«asant;  e,  Iteeve*‘«  I’tieimat  (Syrmilieii*  It  erre*  1 1 ) — males. 


The  two  first  of  these  (natives  of  China)  are  common  hi 
almost  every  aviary,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  thrive  well  if  turned  out  in  our  preserves;  the  second 
species  has,  we  believe,  been  so  turned  out  with  success:  the 
lost  is  also  found  in  China,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  on  the 
very  confines  of  the  empire.  It  is  very  rare  in  Pekin.  Dr. 
Latham's  description  was  taken  from  Sir  John  Anstruther's 
drawings,  and  from  some  writing  under  them  in  the  Per- 
sian language  it  appeared  that  tiie  bird  was  called  Doom- 
durour,  or  Long-tail,  and  it  was  found  on  the  snowy  moun- 
tains of  Surinagur. 

To  Mr.  Reeves  we  arc  indebted  for  the  first  individual 
ever  brought  alive  to  Europe.  It  was  a male,  and  conti- 


nued to  live  for  some  time  in  tlic  Garden  in  the  Regent’s 
Park.  Tail-feathers  from  it  were  exhibited  to  the  Society 
in  1 831,  measuring  each  about  five  feet  six  indies  in  length. 
A second  male  specimen  was  also  sent  to  their  menagerie 
by  the  same  liberal  donor  in  1834.  Hybrids  were  obtained, 
one  of  which  is.  we  believe,  still  alive  at  the  Garden,  from 
one  of  these  birds  and  the  common  Pheasant 
Then  there  are  the  beautiful  Diard's  Pheasant  ( Phasia- 
nus versicolor,  Vieill.),  which  haunts  the  Japanese  woods, 
and  exhibits  the  manners  and  habits  of  our  common  Phea- 
sant; the  rare  and  elegant  Soemmering's  Pheasant  ( Pha- 
sianus Soemmcritigii,  Temm.),  nlso  a native  of  Japan : hut 
our  limits  warn  us,  and  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  some 
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Eaploauuiu  unitus  t female). 

outside  ones  black  with  green  reflections.  Legs  ami  feet 
vermillion.  spurred. 

I'enutle,  length  about  20  inches.  Plumage  almost  en- 
tirely rich  cinnamon  brown;  feathers  of  the  upper  pari* 
slightly  mottled  with  black;  throat  white;  lower  parts  of  a 
paler  tint  than  tho&o  obovu,  and  having  the  leathers  bor- 
dered with  white.  Elongated  head-feathers  capable  of  be- 
ing erected  into  n crest,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  tho  male. 
Tail  folded.  Legs  spurless. 

Locality,  Sumatra. 

This  is  tho  Fire-bached  Pheasant  qf  Java  (‘Atlas’  to 
Staunton’s  Account  qf  Is>rd  Macartney's  Embassy  to 
China),  The  Macartney  Cock  of  English  authors,  Phasia- 
nus ignitus  of  Latham. 

Gallus.  (Drisson.) 

Generic  Character.—  Pitt  moderate,  strong,  convex  above, 
curved  towards  the  point,  naked  at  the  base,  and  furnished 
with  tvro  pendant  and  compressed  caruncles  or  wattles. 
Head  surmounted  with  a fleshy  crest  or  comb.  Tarsi  (in 
the  malo)  furnished  with  a lung  and  recurved  spur:  tho 
hind  toe  only  resting  on  the  ground  at  its  tip.  Wings 
short  and  graduated.  The  fourteen  tad-feat  hers  forming 
two  vertical  planes  with  the  hacks  of  the  feathers  towards 
each  other,  and  so  making  what  may  lie  called  a folded  tail ; 
the  middle  feathers  longest  and  recurved. 

The  ancestors  from  which  our  domestic  poultry  have  de- 
scended were  undoubtedly  natives  of  Asia;  but  some  doubt 
still  hangs  over  tho  questions  of  tho  prcciso  breed  from 
which  they  came,  and  tho  exact  locality  where  ihcy  w we 
found.  That  fowls  were  domesticated  at  a very  early  period 
there  is  no  doubt,  and  both  historians  and  poets  speak  of 
the  high  antiquity  of  tho  race.  Thus  Peisthctoorus  relates 
why  the  cock  is  called  n«pe*xic  Spin c (tho  Persian  Bird),  and 
how  it  reigned  over  that  country  before  Darius  and  Mega- 
buzus.  (Aristoph.,  Birds,  -183  et  seq.) 

To  the  forests  and  jungles  of  India  wc  must  look  for  the 
race  in  a stale  of  nature;  and  though  the  denizens  of  our 
form-yards  may  bv  the  result  of  a mixture  of  many  of  Jhe 
species  which  there  inhabit,  zoologists  in  general  agroo 
with  M.Temminck  in  thinking  that  to  the  Malay  Gigantic 
Cock  or  Fold ( Gallus  giganteus,  Tonim.)  and  tin*  Bankiva 
Cock  (Gallus  Bankiva,  Temm.)  wo  are  chiefly  if  not  en- 
tirely indebted  for  our  common  poultry. 

The  domestic  cock  and  hen  are  the  dXncrprwv  (Alcctnmn) 
and  flXirrop/c  ( Alec!  oris)  of  tho  Greeks;  Gallus  and  Galium 
of  the  antienl  Italians;  Gallo  and  GW// /m  of  the  modem 
Italians;  I Ians  Hahn  and  Haus  Henneoi  tho  Germans; 
and  Coq  (Guu,  Gcau,  Gal,  Gog),  Gclline,  and  Piule  of  the 
French. 

Bold,  ardent,  and  vigilant,  the  cock  has  been  always  con- 
sidered the  emblem  of  watchful  courage,  whilst  the  hen  has 


observations  of  Mr.  Vigors,  which  appear  to  us  to  he  valua- 
ble us  conducting  tho  reader  to  the  next  form  which  we 
shall  have  to  lay  before  him. 

At  a meeting  of  tho  Zoological  Society  in  1832;  a itiale 
and  female  pheasant  wore  exhibited  from  the  collection, 
which  appeared  to  be  Phasianus  leucnnielanos  of  Dr.  La- 
tham. Sir.  Vigors  pointed  out  the  difference  between  this 
•peejes  and  Phasianus  albo-cristatus,  which  he  had  de- 
scribed in  tho  first  part  of  the  Proceedings,  and  he  added 
th.it  these  two  species,  together  with  the  Phasianus  l meat  us 
of  Dr.  Latlmin,  exhibited  to  the  Committee  in  1831,  and 
dcscrilied  ill  the  Proceedings  of  that  dale,  a-»  well  us  the 
Eire-barked  Pheasant  ( Phasianus  ignitus.  Lath.),  formed  a 
group  among  the  Pheasants,  which  appeared  intermediate 
between  the  typical  birds  of  that  family  and  the  genus 
Gallus,  or  Jungle  Fuel.  This  group,  he  observed,  distin- 
guished by  their  crests  and  by  their  tails  partaking  equally 
of  the  elevated  character  of  that  of  the  Jungle  Fold  and 
the  recumbent  character  of  thut  of  tho  Pheasant,  had  been 
set  apart  by  MM.  Temminck  and  Cuvier  under  the  name  of 
HnufipiJdrcs,  and  by  the  former  naturalist  under  the  scien- 
tific name  of  Euplocamus. 

Euphicumus.  (Temm.) 

Example,  Euplocamus  ignitus. 

Sir  George  Staunton,  m hi*  ‘Embassy  to  China,'  first 
made  tin*  highly  interesting  form  known  to  European  zoolo- 
gies. His  host  at  Batavia  had,  it  a;>]H‘ars,  a very  curious 
collection  in  the  several  departments  of  natural  liiatury.  He 
made  presents  to  his  guests  of  several  specimens,  and  among 
them  was  this  beautiful  pheasant,  which  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land and  described  by  Dr.  Shaw.  The  tail  was  mutilated, 
for  which  reason  the  representation  in  the  plate.  No.  13 
(Atlas  to  Sir  George’s  work),  was  so  conducted  as  purposely 
to  leave  the  form  of  the  tail  undetermined. 

Description.  — Length  of  adult  m ile  about  2 feet.  Skin 
of  the  nostrils  stretching  backwards  over  tho  sides  of  tho 
head  behind  the  eyes  andblui»h  purple.  A crest  upon  the 
crown  of  the  head  composed  uf  uaked-shafied  feathers  ex- 
panding at  their  tips  into  slender  spreading  barbs.  Head, 
neck,  breast,  belly,  and  upper  part  of  the  back,  deep  chaly- 
bean  or  steel- blueshot  black  ; lower  part  of  tho  back  fiery 
orange  red  or  flame  colour,  varying  in  intensity  according 
to  the  incidence  of  the  light,  and  passing  like  a zone  round 
the  body,  though  more  obscure  on  the  abdomen  ; rump  and 
tail-coverts  broad  and  truncated,  brilliant  bluish  green  with 
a paler  bar  at  the  tip.  Tail  when  erect  folded  in  some  de- 
gree like  that  of  a lien ; the  middle  feathers  white,  and  the 
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been  considered  a pa  tern  of  maternal  solicitude.  In  this 
and  other  polygamous  species,  the  object  to  be  attained  is 
the  effective  impregnation  of  the  greatest  numbers  of  fe- 
males by  the  most  vigorous  male.  In  the  cock  accordingly 
the  spun  are  developed  as  the  sexual  organs  are  matured  ; 
nod  it  is  principally  with  these  weapons  of  combat  that  the 
battlo  which  is  to  leave  the  Held  in  the  possession  of  the 
strongest  is  decided.  The  conqueror  in  his  turn,  as  the 
weakness  of  ago  comes  upon  biin,  yields  to  a younger  and 
more  powerful  rival ; and  thus  a numerous,  healthy,  and 
stout  progeny  is  secured. 

How  tho  domestic  cock  and  lien  yere  introduced  into 
Greece  and  the  south  of  Europe  is  not  known : upon  such 
occasions  of  doubt  the  Phoenicians  are  usually  resorted  to; 
but  we  arc  ignorant  of  proof  which  can  bring  home  tho  be- 
nefaction to  them  more  than  others.  We  find  it  early  on  the 
Greek  and  Roman  coinage,  and  upon  gems ; and  it  figured 
•in  tho  public  shows  of  those  nations.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Apollo,  to  Mercury,  to  AJsculapius,  and  to  Mars.  Socrates, 
in  his  dying  moments,  reminded  hi*  disciples  that  he  * owed 
a cock  to  Aesculapius.’  The  Rhodian  fowls  (Martial,  iii. 
58,  above  quoted)  and  those  from  the  Isle  of  Delos  were 
celebrated  for  their  superiority  in  fight  and  their  delicacy 
for  tho  table.  The  luxurious  Roman  hail  his  hens  fed,  per- 
haps crammed,  with  meal  in  the  dark.  Thus  Martial  (xiii. 
G2,  ‘Galium  Altilis'):— 

' PiMclIar  et  (lulci  £uriU*  gstllina  farina, 
l’aaciltir  at  teai-l<ri«  i in^culou  guU  cat.* 

Nor  was  the  same  gastronomer  ignorant  of  the  value  of  the 
capon.  (Martial,  xiii.  83.) 

The  bird  appears  to  have  been  in  Britain  before  the  inva- 
sion of  Julius  Cawar,  who  tells  us  that  the  Britons  abstained 
from  tasting  the  hare,  the  hen,  and  tho  goose ; though  they 
bred  them  for  their  pleasure.  This  abstinence  seems  to 
have  originated  in  superstitious  feeling  : * Leporem  et  gal- 
linam  et  unserem  gustarc  fas  non  putaul:  htvc  tamen  ulunt, 
auimi  voluptatisque  causa.'  (De  Hello  Gallico,  lib.  v.)  The 
race  is  now  spread  all  over  the  civilised  world. 

M.  Lesson  asks  if  it  is  not  remarkable  to  find  the  domes- 
tic hen,  differing  in  nothing  from  that  of  our  countries,  in 
oil  tho  islands  of  tho  South  Sea,  and  among  people  with 
whom  Europeans  have  certainly  never  communicated? 
Clocks  and  hem,  he  tells  us,  were  very  common  at  Oualan 
for  example,  and  the  natives  were  ignorant  that  these  buds 
were  good  to  eat.  They  wero  found  among  the  Papuans, 
and  among  others  there  was  a white  variety  with  all  tho 
feathers  frizzled. 

Wo  now  proceed  to  lav  before  our  readers  a sketch  of  the 
wild  breeds;  and  first  of  tho  Gigantic  Cock. 

This,  tho  Kulm  Cock  of  Europeans,  often  stands  con- 
siderably more  than  two  feet  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to 
the  ground.  The  comb  extends  backwards  in  a line  with 
the  eyes , A is  thick,  a little  elevated,  rounded  upon  the 
top,  and  hag  almost  the  appearance  of  having  been  cut  off. 
The  wattles  of  the  under  mandibles  are  comparatively  small, 
and  tho  throat  is  bare.  Pale  golden-rvddUh  hackles  orna- 
ment the  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  (he  back,  and  some 
of  these  spring  before  tho  bare  part  of  the  throat.  Middle 
of  the  bacK  and  lesser  wing-coverls  deep  chestnut,  the  webs 
of  tho  feathers  disunited  ; pale  reddish-yellow  long  droop- 
ing hackles  cover  (he  rump  and  base  of  the  tail,  which  last 
is  very  ample  and  entirely  of  a glossy  green,  of  which  co- 
lour are  the  wing-coverls;  the  secondaries  and  quills  ure 
pale  reddish-yellow  on  their  outer  webs.  All  the  under 
parts  deep  glossy  blackish  green  with  high  reflections  ; the 
deep  chestnut  of  the  base  of  the  feathers  appears  occasionally, 
and  gives  a mottled  and  interrupted  appearance  to  those 
parts.  (Jardine  principally.) 

Lieut. -Col.  Sykes,  in  his  memoir  on  the  birds  found  in 
the  Dukliun  (Deccan),  states  (hat  it  is  only  there  met  with 
as  a domestic  bird,  and  that  ho  has  reason  to  believe  that  it  ! 
is  not  a native  of  India,  but  has  been  introduced  by  the  | 
Mussulmans  from  Sumatra  or  Java.  The  iris,  lie  says,  of 
the  real  game  bird  should  bo  whitish  or  straw -yellow.  Tho 
colonel  landed  two  cocks  and  a hen  in  England  in  Juno, 
1831 ; and  they  bore  the  winter  well.  Tho  nen  laid  freely, 
and  in  September,  1832,  had  reared  two  broods  of  chickens. 
Tho  cock  bad  not  the  shrill  clear  pipe  of  the  domestic  bird, 
and  his  scale  of  notes  appeared  to  be  more  limited.  A cock 
in  the  colonel's  possession  stood  26  inches  to  the  crown  of 
the  head,  but  they  attain  a greater  height.  The  length 
from  the  tip  of  tho  bill  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  23  inches. 
Heu  one-third  smaller  than  the  male,  (Zoo!.  Proc.,  1832.) 


Bankiva  Cock. 

Description. — Space  rouud  the  eyes  and  throat  bare, 
comb  much  developed,  deeply  lobmted  along  the  upper 
ridge,  wattles  of  the  lower  mandible  rather  large;  long, 
clear,  brilliant,  golden  orange  hackles  cover  (lie  head,  sides 
of  the  neck,  back,  and  rump.  Upper  part  of  the  back 
below  the  hackles  bluish-black,  the  middle  and  lesser 
wing-coverta  rich  deep  chestnut,  with  tho  webs  of  the  fea- 
thers disunited  ; greater  coverts  steel-blue,  secondaries  the 
same,  with  a broad  chestnut  border:  quills  brownish-black, 
edged  with  pale  reddish-yellow.  Tail  black,  richly  glossed 
with  green  and  blue,  l/ndor  parts  black. 

This  is  the  Coy  et  Pottle  Bankiva  of  Tetnminck;  GaHus 
Bankiva  and  Aynnx  utan  or  Brooga  ( Linn.  Trans ^ xiii.) ; 
Javan  Cock  of  I-uthara ; and  many  Bantams  resemble  it 
very  closely. 

Sir  W.  Jardine  states  that  ho  has  seen  three  or  four  spe- 
cimens of  another  bird  very  closely  allied  to  Gallns  Bankira, 
but  rather  larger,  ami  cerlaiuiy  distinct:  they  were  all  from 
tho  continent  of  India. 


U&lltts  fanUrn. 


We  havo  also  to  notice  the  Bronzed  Cock  ( Ga/lus  trtieus), 
figured  by  M.  Tetnminck  from  u specimen  sent  from  (ho 
interior  of  Sumatra  by  M.  Dinrd.  This  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  Bankiva  Cock,  and  its  largo  comb  is  without  den- 
lilations ; indeed  tho  edge  is  quite  unbroken ; the  feathers  of 
tho  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  back  are  rather  elon- 
gated, but  not  hackles.  The  Fork  tailed  Cock  (Galliot 
fur  cat  ns,  Tcmm.;  Gallus  Javanicus,  llorf)  has  ihe  comb 
also  entire,  and  the  throat  is  aduiued  with  a single  large 
wattle  springing  from  tho  centre.  The  head,  neck,  and 
upper  part  of  the  back  are  covered  with  feathers,  which  are 
not  hackles,  shorter  and  more  rounded  tlum  those  in  the 
Bronzed  Cock. 

But  the  species  which  bears  the  name  of  Sonnerat  is,  in 
the  judgment  of  that  traveller,  tho  probable  stock  from 
which  our  poultry  are  derived.  The  general  opinion  of 
naturalists  is  however  adverse  to  that  of  Sonnerat ; and  in- 
deed the  great  difference  in  tho  structure  of  a part  of  the 
plumage  militates  against  it;  not  that  it  is  to  he  concluded 
that  the  bird  would  not  breed  with  our  domestic  ben,  and 
produce  fertile  progeny ; on  the  contrary,  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  such  offspring  would  bo  capable  of 
contiuuia  the  species. 

G alius  Sonneratii. 

Description.  (Male.) — Size  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a do- 
mestic roek;  but  the  bird  is  altogether  lighter,  more  grace- 
ful, and  has  a higher  bred  look  about  it ; comb  large,  and 
j with  an  unequal  margin,  but  though  this  margin  is  jagged, 
' it  is  not  deeply  deiltiUited ; wattles  double,  depending  from 
| tho  base  of  the  lower  mandibles;  hackles  of  the  neck  and 
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of  the  wing  and  tail-coverts  dark  greyish,  with  bright 
golden  orange  shafts  dilating  in  the  centre  and  towards  the 
tip  into  a Hat  homy  plate.  In  some  of  these  feathers  the 
shaft  takes  an  elliptical  or  oar-like  shape;  in  others  it  puts 
on  the  appearance  of  a long  inverted  cone,  from  the  centre 
of  the  base  of  which  a battledore-like  process  arises.  The 
substance  and  appearance  of  thesu  plates  have  been  not  in- 
aptly compared  with  the  wax-like  plates  which  ornament 
the  wings  and  tail  of  the  Bohemian  Chatterer.  [Bom- 
bycilla.]  The  effect  produced  by  this  modification  of  the 
shafts  is  singular  and  beautiful,  heathers  of  the  middle  of 
the  back,  breast,  belly,  and  thighs  deep  rich  grey,  with  paler 
shafts  and  edges ; tail  generally  rich  deep  green;  the  fea- 
thers which  ‘immediately  succeed  the  hackles  are  rich 
purple,  with  a pale  yellow  edge;  those  next  in  succession 
are  golden-green,  with  grey  edges,  and  all  are  glossed  with 
brilliant  metallic  reflections.  Bill,  legs,  and  feet  yellow. 
The  living  bird  presents  altogether  a rich  and  striking  ob- 
*ect,  especially  when  the  sun  shines  on  the  plumage. 

Female  less  than  the  cock  by  about  a third,  without  comb 
or  wattles,  but  a trace  of  nakedness  round  the  eye.  The 
plumage  (generally)  is  without  the  horny  structure  which 
distinguishes  that  of  the  male.  Upper  parts  uniform 
brown;  neck  feathers  with  ilark  edges,  those  of  the  back 
and  wing- coverts  with  a palo  streak  along  the  shaft,  and 
those  of  the  wings,  tail-coverts,  and  tail  waved  and  mottled 
with  darker  pcncillings;  throat  and  front  of  the  neck 
white  ; feathers  of  the  rest  of  the  lower  parts  greyish-white, 
edged  with  dark  brown,  which  predominates  towards  the 
vent.  Legs  and  feet  bluish-grey 

This  is  tho  Coq  sttuvage  of  Sonncrat ; Coq  et  Poulc  Son- 
nerat  of  Temminck ; Sormerat's  Wild  Cock  of  Latham ; 
Hahn  Komrah  of  the  Mahralios;  Jungle  Cock  of  the  Eng- 
lish sportsmen  in  India. 

Col.  Sykes,  in  his  valuable  catalogue,  notes  this  noble 
bird  os  being  very  abundant  in  the  woods  of  the  Western 
Ghauts,  where  (and  this  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
ornithologists)  he  says  there  are  either  two  species  or  two 
very  strongly  marked  varieties.  In  the  valleys,  at  2000  feet 
above  the  sea,  he  tells  us  Sonnerat's  species  is  found  slen- 
der, standing  high  upon  the  legs,  and  tcith  the  yellow  carti- 
laginous spuds  on  the  feathers,  even  in  the  female.  In  the 
Jells  of  wood  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  at  4000  feet 
above  the  sea,  there  is  a short-legged  variety.  The  male 
nus  a great  deal  of  red  in  the  plumage,  which  Sonne  rat's 
has  not ; the  female  is  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  and  is 
without  cartilaginous  spots  at  all : ' in  fact,'  continues  the 
Colonel,  ‘ the  female  of  this  variety  is  the  Callus  Stanleyi 
of  Mr.  Gray’s  Illustrations .’  Eggs  exactly  like  those  of 
tho  domestic  fowl  iu  form  and  colour,  but  less  iu  size.  Col. 
Sykes  shot  a hen  upon  her  nest,  wherein  there  were  three 
eggs  only,  in  which  the  process  of  incubation  had  evidently 
been  going  on  for  some  days,  whence  it  is  concluded  that 
the  wild  hen  sits  upon  a less  number  of  eggs — queers  lumen. 
In  the  craw  and  stomach  of  many  birds  Col.  Sykes  found 
nothing  whatever,  excepting  the  seeds  of  a stone-like  hard- 
ness called  Job's  tears  ( Cotx  burbata).  The  irides  are 
stated  by  Colonel  Sykes  to  be  brownish  deep  orange,  and 
he  says  that  the  crow  or  call  of  this  species  is  like  that  of 
the  Bantam  Cock.  (Zool.  Proc.,  1832.) 

Dr.  Latham  remarks  that  this  jungle-fowl  is  by  far  tho 
boldest  and  strongest  for  its  size,  and  that  it  is  anxiously 
sought  after  by  cock-fighters  in  Hindustan,  who  rely  on  it 
for  victory  when  pitted  against  larger  game-corks. 

Individuals  of  this  species  have  been  exhibited  alivo  in 
the  garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent’s  Park. 

But  wliatever  may  have  been  tho  source  or  sources  from 
which  our  domestic  poultry  sprang,  and  the  probability  is 
that  more  than  one  wild  race  ha\e  contributed  to  improve 
it,  tho  varieties  in  a reclaimed  state  are  almost  infinite.  The 
Spanish  breed,  entirely  black,  grows  to  a considerable  size, 
and  the  eggs  are  remarkable  for  their  volume.  The  Dorking 
poultry  have  long  been  celebrated,  and  they  are  known, 
principally,  by  having  supernumerary  toes.  The  true 
Dorkings  are  purely  white,  and  arc  much  esteemed  for  the 
table.  Dr.  Latham  mentions  one  of  this  breed  that  weighed 
nearly  fourteen  pounds.  Some  of  the  Sussex  fowls  are  very 
fine. 

Tho  fancy  breeds  are  very  numerous:  among  them  the 
Dutch  and  Polish  top-knotted  and  pencilled  breed,  of  two 
sorts,  known  as  Gold  Spangles  and  Stiver  Spangles,  are 
much  prized  by  some  amateurs  if  clean -feathered,  and  make 
a very  handsome  appearance  in  the  poultry-)  ard.  Sir  John 


GsUus  Soonoialii  (cock). 


Sebright  brought  a dwarf  Bantam  breed,  with  unfoathered 
legs,  no  top-knots,  and  gold-spangled  and  Bilvcr-spanglcd 
plumage  to  great  perfection,  ns  he  did  the  breeds  of  most 
animals  in  which  he  took  an  interest.  These  dean-legged 
bantams  were  further  remarkable,  when  true-bred,  fur  having 
the  tail  in  the  rocks  folded  like  that  of  a hen,  and  without 
the  usual  recurved  drooping  feathers  ; whence  they  were 
culled  hen-cocks.  But  though  without  these  feathers,  which 
are  the  usual  indications  of  the  common  cock,  no  birds  could 
possess  higher  courage  or  a more  gallant  carriage:  we  have 
seen  one  of  these  cocks  bear  himself  so  haughtily  that  the 
hack  of  his  hend  nearly  touched  the  two  almost  upright 
feathers  of  his  tail ; and  both  cocks  and  hens  without  one 
foul  feather  about  them.  The  ordinary  bantams  have  fea- 
thered legs  and  the  recurved  aickle-like  tail-feathers.  Colonel 
Sykes  remarks  that  the  supposed  species  Callus  Morin  very 
frequently  occurs  accidentally  in  tliu  Dukhun  (Deccan),  anil 
that,  though  unsightly,  this  fowl  is  very  sweet  eating.  Tho 
periosteum  of  its  bones  is  black,  and  the  comb,  wattles,  and 
skin  dull  purple.  Callus  crispus,  according  to  Colonel 
Sykes,  occurs  accidentally  in  the  Dcccan,  like  the  last-men- 
tioned variety.  This,  generally  known  os  the  Friesland  or 
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Crested  Cork,  has  all  the  feathers  frizzled,  or  curled,  as  it 
iprere,  the  wrong  way.  It  occurs  also  in  a domesticated  state 
in  Java  and  Sumatra.  The  general  colour  of  tho  plumage 
is  white.  Then  there  is  the  Silk-fowl  (Galtu\  lanatus), 
which  M.  Temininck  is  inclined  to  consider  distinct,  and 
which  comes  from  Japan  and  China.  This  bird  is  rather 
small  in  size,  and  the  webs  of  the  white  feathers,  which  nrc  ' 
silky  to  the  sight  and  touch,  are  disunited.  The  comb  and 
wattles  are  of  a lake-purple  colour.  The  periosteum  and 
skin  of  this  kind  arc  also  dark;  but  the  flesh  is  very  while. 
These  silk-fowls  make  very  good  nurses,  and  are  easily 
crossed  with  the  common  poultry.  The  Rumpless  or  Persian 
(’nek,  or  ‘ Kumkin, ’ as  it  was  formerly  termed,  is  tailless. 
Colonel  Sykes  states  that  the  domestic  fowl  (Callus  do- 
meet t rut,  Ray,  Pftasianus  Callus  crist  at  us,  Linn.)  is  so 
abundant  in  Deccan,  that  in  parts  of  the  country  not  much 
frequented  by  Europeans  ho  has  bought  from  eight  to 
twolvo  full-grown  fowls  for  two  shillings.  Many  of  the 
hens,  particularly  of  the  villages  in  tho  Ghauts,  arc  not,  he 
says,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  wild  bird,  excepting  only 
in  the  want  of  the  cartilaginous  spot  on  the  wing-coverts. 

For  an  account  of  the  Hybrids,  sec  above  (p.  60). 

Tho  common  hen  is  subject  to  the  assumption  of  the  plu- 
mage of  the  cock,  under  certain  circumstances,  as  we  have 
already  noticed  above  (p.  60).*  Whilst  on  this  point  we 
would  observe  that  the  pea  hen  noticed  by  John  Hunter 
[Pa  von  id.*,  vol.  xvii.]  is  preserved  stuffed  in  the  Museum 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  as  well  as  the  internal  parts. 

The  proper  mode  of  rearing  poultry  and  hatching  chickens, 
both  naturally  and  by  artificial  heat  (hotbeds,  steam,  &c.), 
together  with  the  mode  of  constructing  an  artificial  mo- 
ther for  the  young  which  are  so  produced,  and  the  me- 
thod of  ordering  a poultry-yard  generally,  will  be  more 
properly  treated  of  under  the  article  Poultry,  as  well  ns 
the  diseases  to  which  tho  birds  arc  subject.  Of  the  gapes 
we  have  already  spoken  (ante,  p.  59). 

Tragopan.  (Cuv.) 

This  is  the  genus  Ceriomis  of  Swainson. 

Generic  Character. — Head  crested  on  the  crown,  partly 
naked  (on  the  cheeks  utid  round  tho  eyes),  the  naked 
parts  terminating  in  horn-like  caruncles  behind  the  eyes; 
under  the  lower  mandible  and  on  the  forepart  of  the  throat 
a subpendent  composite  carunculated  wattle.  Tarsi  j 
armed  with  a blunt  spur  in  the  male ; unarmed  in  tho 
female. 

Mr.  Gould  ( Century  qf  Birds  from  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains) remarks  that  the  genus  Tragopan  appears  to  take  an 
intermediate  station  between  that  of  Meleagris  and  the 
more  typical  Pbasianida ?,  forming  one  of  the  links  of  a chain 
connecting  these  groups  of  tho  Rasorial  order.  The  affinity 
of  this  genus,  ho  obsqrves,  to  that  of  Meleagris,  is  evident 
in  many  characters  ; nor  ore  some  wanting  which  indicate  a 
relationship  to  Numida,  and  even  to  Francolinus. 

Tragopan  Sntyrus  appears  to  have  been  the  only  species 
originally  known.  Mr.  Gould,  in  his  ‘ Century/  describes 
another  species,  Tragopan  Hastingsii,  and  refers  to  an- 
other, which  Mr.  Gray,  of  the  British  Museum,  has  dedi- 
cated to  M.  Temminck.  ( Indian  Zoology.) 

Example,  Tragopan  Hastingsii. 

Description. — Head  of  the  adult  male  covered  with  a 
pendent  crest  of  feathers,  which,  as  well  as  tho  ear-ooverts 
and  throat,  are  black  ; the  neck  and  shouldors  are  rich  ma- 
roon ; the  chest  rich  glossy  orange  red ; the  naked  skin 
around  the  eyes  is  red ; the  fleshy  horns  and  wattles  mingled 
blue  and  purple  ; the  upper  pari*  exhibit  admixture  of  zig- 
zag lines  and  marks  of  dark  and  light  brown,  with  nume- 
rous and  distinct  spots  of  white ; each  of  the  upper  tail- 
covorta  ends  in  a large  white  eye,  bordered  on  the  sides 
with  brown,  and  tipped  with  black  ; the  tail  deepens  till  it 
ends  in  uniform  black ; the  feathers  of  the  under  surface 
are  maroon,  largely  tipped  with  black,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a large  wnite  spot;  the  beak  is  black,  tho  tarsi 
brown. 

In  the  young  made  tho  plumage  is  much  less  brilliant, 
tne  wattles  being  of  a pale  flesh-colour, and  little  developed, 
as  is  also  the  naked  skin  of  the  face. 

The  plumage  of  the  female  consists  of  a uniform  brown, 
mottled  and  barred  with  mingled  lines  and  dots  of  various 
tints,  the  feathers  of  the  back  and  chest  having  a central 
dash  of  a lighter  colour ; the  head  is  crested,  with  short 

• S«r  *i«o  Dr.  Buttor’*  pup^r.*  Memoir*  of  tho  V7«memn  Soeiwty,'  vol  HI. 
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rounded  feathers;  the  sides  of  the  chocks  are  clothed,  and 
there  are  neither  lleshy  horns  nor  wattles.  (Gould.) 

Mr.  Gould  observes,  that  although  this  species  nod  T. 
Satyrus  are  closely  allied  to  each  other,  and  doubtless 
possess  similar  habits  and  manners,  he  is  led  to  believe 
that  their  local  distribution  is  somewhat  different ; at  least, 
he  generally  receives  hut  one  species  in  a collection  from 
the  same  quarter;  Trugojvtn  Satyrus  being  transmitted 
from  the  Ncpaulese  Hills,  while  T.  Hastingsii  is  sent  from 
the  more  northern  range  of  the  Himalaya.  He  further 
well  observes  that  the  changes  of  plumage  which  birds1  of 
this  genus,  especially  T.  Hastingsii,  undergo  in  passing 
from  youth  to  maturity  (and  this  is  well  illustrated  in  Mr. 
Gould’s  beautiful  plates),  are  such  as  to  have  caused  an  ap- 
parently erroneous  multiplication  of  species. 

Tragopan  Satyrus,  according  to  the  same  author,  is  an 
exclusive  inhabitant  of  tho  colder  regions  of  the  mountains, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Lophophorus,  its  proximate  relative, 
feeding  on  grains  and  roots,  the  larv®  of  ants,  and  other 
insects.  [Pa  von  id.*.] 


Tra<op*n  Ht»tliu^*il  (mill*). 


Tragopan  Hn*th)g»i(  (feiu*l*\ 


In  conclusion  we  have  to  call  tho  reader’s  attention  to 
the  beautiful  Phasianus  St  ami  (figured  and  described  by 
Mr.  Gould  in  his  4 Century’)  as  one  of  the  true  pheasants  ; 
and  to  Phasianus  Pucrasia  and  Phasianus  albo-cristatut. 
also  there  figured.  Phas.  Pucrasia  appears  to  us  to 
lead  the  way  from  the  true  pheaftants  to  the  Lophophori ; 
and  Ph.  albo-cristatus  to  be  an  Euplocamus,  which,  even 
Vol.  XVIIJ.-K 
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more  immediately  than  Euplocamut  Ignitus,  forms  a 
transition  from  the  genus  Phasiunus  to  the  genus  Gall  us. 

We  cannot  forbear  to  add  that  the  Argus  Pheasant 
[Pavonid.k,  vol.  XVlL,  p.  338,  et  scqj.]  has  been  brought 
alive  to  this  country  by  that  indefatigable  collector  Hugh 
Cuming,  E»q.  It  was  obtained  from  Malacca,  and  is  now 
(June  II,  Ib40)  in  good  health  at  the  garden  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  of  London  in  the  Regent’s  Park.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  other  instance  of  a living  specimen  of  this 
noble  bird  having  been  brought  home. 

.PHEIDON,  the  supreme  ruler  of  Argos,  lived  in  the 
eighth  century  before  the  Christian  »ra.  The  Parian  mar- 
ble (No.  31),  and  several  antient  writers  make  him  contem- 
porary with  Iphitus  and  Lycurgus ; but  the  statement  of 
Pausanias  (vi.  22,  $ 2),  that  he  celebrated  the  eighth  Olym- 
pic games,  places  him  in  u.c.  748,  which  date  is  also  sup- 
ported by  tne  testimony  of  Ephorus  (npud  Strab.,  viiL,  p. 
358),  that  he  was  in  the  tenth  generation  from  Temenus. 
Pheidon  is  usually  culled  tyrant  of  Argos,  hut  he  was  in 
fact  the  hereditary  king.  He  appears  to  have  obtained  the 
namo  of  tyrant  on  account  of  having  made  himself  abso- 
lute. (Aristot..  Rep.,  v.  8,  $ 4.)  Pheidon  was  an  active 
and  enterprising  prince;  and  while  Sparta  was  weakened 
l>y  her  wart  with  tne  Mcsscnians,  he  greatly  extended  the 
dominions  of  Argos,  and  appears  to  have  acquired  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Laconiea  as  far  as  Cape 
Malea,  and  of  the  island  of  Cythcra,  which,  os  we  learn  from 
Herodotus  (i.  82),  once  belouged  to  Argos.  He  attacked 
the  towns  which  were  said  to  have  been  taken  bv  Hercules, 
and  claimed  the  right  of  presiding  over  all  the  festivals 
which  Hercules  had  instituted.  On  this  ground  he  de- 
prived the  Elcans  of  their  presidency  of  the  Olympic  games, 
which  he  presided  over  in  conjunction  with  the  Pismans. 
(Strabo,  viii.  358;  Paus.,  vi.  22,  $ 2.)  But  his  usurpation 
united  the  Eleans  and  Lacedaemonians  against  him,  and 
thus  led  to  his  overthrow. 

Pheidon  is  said  to  have  invented  weights  and  measures, 
which  bore  his  name  (Strabo,  viii.  376  ; Plin.,  Hitt.  Nat ^ 
vii.  56;  Pollux,  X.  179),  and  is  also  stated  by  most  antient 
writers  to  have  been  the  first  person  to  coin  silver  money, 
though,  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  94),  the  Lydians  were  the 
first  people  who  put  a stamp  upon  gold  and  silver. 

(Clinton,  Pauli  Helleniei,  vol.  i.,  appendix  1 ; Miillcr, 
AZginetica,  p.  61-63;  Dorians,  vol.  i.,  p.  177-180,  trans- 
lation.) 

PIIE'NE,  Savigny’s  generic  name  for  the  Liimr/lergeyer 
( Gypaetus  bar  bat  us  of  Storr).  Savigny’s  name  is  a restora- 
tion from  Aristotle  and  the  Greek  writers  on  natural  his- 
tory ; but  the  form  is  known  to  zoologists  under  the  title 
attached  to  it  by  Ray,  viz.  Gypaetus.  [Vulturid.®.] 

PHERE'CRATES  (Qipfspar/ji;),  a writer  of  the  old 
comedy,  was  contemporary  with  Plato,  Aristophanes,  Phry- 
nichus.  and  Eupolis.  (Suidas,  Plato.)  His  play,  called 
the  ‘Countrymen’  ("A/ptoi),  was  represented  bc.  420. 
( A then.,  v.,  p.  218,  d ; Plato,  Protag.,  c.  47,  p.  327  d.)  He 
wrote  seventeen  comedies  (Suidas,  Pherecrates),  of  which 
a few  fragments  remain,  which  have  been  published,  toge- 
ther with  those  of  Eupolis,  by  Runkel,  Leip.,  1829.  Pbere- 
crates  is  only  mentioned  once  by  Aristophanes  (Lysist.,  158). 
He  invented  a particular  kind  of  metre,  which  has  been 
called  from  him  the  Pherecratic. 

PHERECY'DES  (•if>m>c*ic)*  There  were  two  Greek 
writers  of  this  name,  the  philosopher  and  the  historian,  who 
are  frequently  confounded,  as  in  Lucian,  Macrnb.,  c.  22; 
Clem.,  Strom .,  v.,  p»  567,  c. ; Euseb.,  Chron.  ad  Olymp., 
59,  4. 

Phbrrcydbs,  (he  philosopher,  wa9  a native  of  Syros. 
II  is  father’s  name  was  Babis,  and  he  was  born,  according  to 
Suidas  trherfrydet),  in  the  45th  Olympiad,  that  is,  about 
n.C.  600.  Diogenes  Laertius  informs  us  (i.  121)  that  he 
flourished  in  the  59th  Olympiad,  that  is,  about  b.c.  544  ; 
which  date  agrees  with  the  account  of  Cicero,  who  says 
(Tusc.,  i.  16)  that  he  was  contemporary  with  Servius Tullius. 
He  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  obtained  his  knowledge 
from  the  sacred  books  of  the  Phoenicians  or  from  Egypt, 
and  by  others  to  have  been  a disciple  of  Rttacus.  (Diog. 
Laert.,  i.  116.)  He  taught  Pythagoras  (Suidas ; Cie.,  Tusc., 
i.  16 ; De  Div.,  i.  SU),  and  appears  to  have  had  a consider- 
able acquaintance  with  natural  science.  (Diog.  Laert.,  i. 
116.)  He  is  said  by  Cicero  (Tusc.,  i.  16)  to  have  taught 
tho  immortality  of  the  soul.  According  to  Suidas,  ono  of 
his  works  was  untitled  'Evra^u.^oc,  or  the  ‘Seven  Secrets,' 
and  another  tkoXoyia,  which  gave  an  account  of  the  genera- 


tion and  succession  of  (he  gods.  Theopompus  says  (apud 
Diog.  Laert.,  i.  116)  that  Pherecides  was  the  first  auimi^ 
the  Greeks  who  wrote  on  the  nature  of  the  gods. 

There  are  no  particulars  of  the  life  of  Piicrecydes  worth 
recording.  His  death  is  variously  related:  some  wi iters 
say  that  he  died  in  the  territory  of  Magnesia  in  Asia  Minor ; 
some,  that  he  threw  himself  down  from  the  Corycian  rock 
above  Delphi ; and  others,  that  lie  died  in  Delos. 

Pherecydes,  the  historian,  was  contemporary  with 
Herodotus,  and  flourished  betweecn  B.c.  480  and  456. 
Suidas  mentions  two  historians  of  this  name,  and  says  that 
one  was  born  at  Athens  and  the  other  at  Lcros;  but  Voa- 
sius  (De  Hist.  Gr.,  iv.  4)  has  shown  that  they  are  the  same 
person.  It  appears  probable  that  Pherecydes  was  born  at 
Leros,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Alliens,  whence  the  mis- 
take of  Suidas  arose.  The  work  of  Pherecydes,  which  is 
often  quoted  by  the  Scholiasts  and  by  Apuliudorus,  was  a 
mythological  history  in  ten  or  twelve  books;  but  it  also  in- 
cluded events  subsequent  to  the  mythological  period,  as  the 
Scythian  invasion  of  Durius  (Clem.,  Strom.,  v.,  p.  567,  c.), 
and  the  Ionic  migration  led  by  the  sons  of  Cadmus  (Strabo, 
xiv.,  p.  632).  Compare  Clinton’s  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
372. 

The  fragments  of  Pherecydes  have  been  published  by 
Sturz  under  the  title  of  ‘ Pherecydis  Fragmenta,  e variia 
scriptoribus  collegit,  emen davit,  eommeniationem  de  Phere- 
eydo  utroque,  el  historico  et  pliilosopho  pronuisit,  See.,’ 
Gerac,  1787;  2nd  edition.  Lip.,  1824. 

PHKRU'SA,  Dr.  Leach’s  name  for  a gcnus’of  the  Am- 
phipodousorder of  Edriophtha Imian  Crustaceans.  [Eijrioph- 
Tll  ALM  v] 

The  genus  Arnyhithoe,  which  generally  precedes  Phrrusa 
ill  the  systems,  hns  the  four  anterior  feet  nearly  identical  in 
both  sexes,  and  their  penultimate  joint,  or  haud,  is  ovoid  * 
in  Pherusa  the  hand  is  filiform. 

Example,  Pherusn  fucicola. 

Description. — Yellowish  ash-colour,  or  grey-ash  varied 
with  red. 

Locality. — Coasts  of  England,  where  it  is  rare,  aud  found 
among  the  sea-weed. 

PHERUSA,  a Lamarckian  genus  of  Zoophyta.  [Poly- 

PI ARIA  MF.MBRANACEA.] 

PHIAL.  LEYDEN.  [Electricity.] 

PillBALU'RA,  M-  Vieillol’a  name  for  a genus  of  Am- 
jvlidtr  ( Fruit-eaters  or  Chatterers),  placed  both  by  Mr 
Swainson  and  Mr.  G.  II.  Gray  in  the  subfamily  of  Bomby- 
cillinfc,  the  Swallow- Chatterers  of  the  former  zoologist. 
The  genera  included  by  both  in  the  subfamily  are  the  same  ; 
Mr.  S wainaon’s  genera  being  Phibalura,  BombyciHa  [Bom- 
bycilla],  and  Procmas,  and  those  of  Mr.  Gray  Phibalura, 
Bombynfla,  and  Terta,  Vicdl.,  the  latter  btfing  the  Proc- 
mas  of  Illiger  and  others. 

Generic  Character.— Bill  remarkably  short,  but  rather 
strong  ; culmcn  arched  ; Nostrils  concealed  ; Gape  enor- 
mous; the  sides  smooth.  Feet  pale ; anterior  scales  trans- 
verse; lateral  scales  minute,  reticulate.  Tail  lengthened, 
deeply  forked.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Phibalura  cristala. 

Description.  — Total  length  9 inches,  of  which  the  tail 
occupies  inches.  Bill  whitish  and  remarkably  short, 
measuring  only  3 lines  from  the  nostrils  to  the  tip,  but 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
which  opens  just  under  the  eye.  Plumage  singularly  varie- 
gated. Crown  of  the  head  furnished  with  a crest,  which, 
when  not  elevated,  is  scarcely  seen,  and  appears  u deep 
glossy  black  mixed  with  grey  aud  rufous ; but,  when  erected, 
is  very  conspicuous,  all  the  feathers  being  bright  rufous, 
tippeil  more  or  less  with  black  ; upper  sides  of  the  head  grey, 
the  lower  part  and  ears  deep  black  ; the  neck  above  greyish 
white,  with  blackish  transverse  lines:  the  bock,  scapulars, 
rump,  and  tail-covers  varied  transversely  with  olive,  shin- 
ing black,  and  bright  yellow,  each  feather  olive  at  the  base, 
black  in  the  middle,  aud  yellow  at  the  tip.  Beneath,  the 
feathers  of  the  chin  and  part  of  the  throat  are  somewhat 
lengthened,  semi-setaceous,  and  of  a bright  yellow ; the  neck 
and  breast  white,  with  two  transverse  lines  of  deep  black  on 
each  feather;  these  lines  diminish,  and  ore  broken  into 
spots  on  the  body,  and  near! v disappear  on  the  vent:. the 
edges  of  the  (bathers  are  tipped  with  yellow,  and  this  colour 
increases  downwards  on  the  vent  and  tail-covers,  which  lat- 
ter are  entirely  yellow.  The  wings,  4 inches  long,  am 
uniform  deep  black,  with  a blue  gloss,  much  pointed,  and 
calculated  for  rapid  (light.  Tail  the  same  colour,  the  exte- 
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rior  basal  margins  olive;  all  the  feathers  narrow,  pointed, 
and  gradually  lengthening;  the  feet  pale  y#ow,  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  knee  to  the  claws,  the  three 
foremost  of  which  are  equally  connected  together  (though 
slightly)  nearly  as  far  us  tho  first  joint;  outer  and  inner 
toes  equal,  and  rather  shorter  than  the  hind«toe;  claws 
slender  and  much  compressed.  (Sw.) 

Observations.— Nostrils  not  covered  by  a membrane,  open 
obliquely  and  ovately  round,  with  a narrow  rim  round  the 
margin  : first  and  third  quills  of  equal  length,  and  shorter 
than  the  second,  which  is  longest.  (Sw.) 

Locality. — South  America.  A beautiful  figure  accompa- 
nies Mr.  S wuinson’s  description  in  the  Zoological  Illustra- 
tions, first  series. 

PHl'DIAS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  artistsof  antiquity, 
was  a native  of  Athena.  His  father's  name  was  Charm  idas. 
Thu  exact  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but,  aa  far  os  cun 
be  judged  from  the  ascertained  dates  of  some  of  his  works, 
it  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  it  must  have  occurred 
between  the  seventieth  and  seventy-third  Olympiads,  that 

is,  from  490  to  4&0  b.c.  It  us  said  that  in  early  life  Phidias 
practised  painting,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  his  having 
followed  it  as  a profession,  and  if  he  ever  practised  it,  as  it 
is  probable  ho  did,  from  Borne  of  his  family  being  painters, 
he  doubtless  soon  relinquished  it  for  the  sister  art  of  sculp- 
ture, in  which  ho  afterwards  became  so  eminent.  Phidias, 
according  to  antient  writers,  hud  two  masters,  Hippias,  and 
Kladas,  Geladas,  or  Agcladas.  Hippias  is  mentioned  only 
by  one  author  (Dion.  Chrysostom.,  (hat.,  lv.),  and  the  mo- 
dern writers  on  thu  life  of  Phidias  seem  disposed  to  reject 
that  testimony.  (Rtneric  David,  Muller,  Sillig,  and  others.) 
Agcladas  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  the 
age.  He  was  a native  of  Argos. 

The  times  in  which  Phidias  lived  were  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  the  development  of  his  genius  and  talents,  and  his 
ability  must  have  been  shown  at  a very  early  age,  as  it  ap- 
pears he  was  extensively  employed  ypoti  great  public  works, 
even  during  the  administration  of  Cimon.  Afterwards, 
when  Pericles  attained  the  supremo  power  in  Athens,  Phi- 
dias seems  to  have  been  consulted  on  all  occasions  in  which 
the  embellishment  of  the  city,  either  by  magnificent  build- 
ings or  by  sculptured  decorations,  was  contemplated.  ‘ It 
was  Phidias,'  says  Plutarch  (Pericles),  ‘ who  had  the  direc- 
tion of  these  works,  although  great  architects  and  skilful 
artificers  wore  employed  in  erecting  them.’  Among  the 
more  remarkable  objects  upon  which  his  talents  were  at 
this  time  exercised,  the  temple  of  Minerva,  called  the  Par- 
thenon, justly  claims  pre-eminence.  No  pains  and  no  ex- 
pense were  spared  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  splendid  and 
perfect  monuments  of  art ; and,  fortunatoly,  enough  exists 
in  the  present  day,  both  of  its  architecture  and  sculptural 
decorations,  to  confirm  the  high  encomiums  passed  upon  it 
by  those  who  saw  it  in  its  perfection.  The  temple  itself 
was  constructed  of  marble.  The  architects  employed  upon 

it,  under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  Phidias, 
were  Callicrates  and  Ictinus ; but  the  statue  of  the  goddess 
within  the  temple  was  the  work  of  Phidias  himself,  and. 
with  the  exception  of  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter, 
which  he  made  at  Elis,  was  the  most  celebrated  of  his  per- 
formances. Minerva  was  represented  standing.  In  one 
hand  she  held  a spear;  in  the  other  a statue  of  Victory. 
Her  helmet,  highly  decorated,  was  surmounted  by  a sphinx. 
The  naked  parts  of  the  figure  were  made  of  ivory.  The 
eyes  were  of  precious  stones,  and  tho  drapery  throughout 
was  of  gold — of  which  metal,  it  is  said,  no  less  than  forty 
talents'  weight  was  used.  Wo  are  told  that  by  the  advice 
of  Pericles,  Phidias  so  arranged  the  drapery  that  it  could 
at  any  time  be  removed  without  injury.  This  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  feeling  that  tho  Athenians  might 
possibly  desire  to  ascertain  whether  the  gold  was  fairly  ap- 
propriated ; and  subsequent  events  proved  the  wisdom  of  the 
counsel.  The  people,  desiring  to  nave  all  the  glory  of  this 
work,  had  ft  decree  passed  prohibiting  Phidias  from  inscrib- 
ing bis  name  on  the  statue,  but  ho  contrived  to  introduce 
his  own  portrait  (as  an  old  bald-headed  man,  hurling  a stone) 
in  the  representation  of  the  combat  of  the  Athenians  and 
Amazons  which  decorated  the  shield.  A likeness  of  Pericles 
waS  also  introduced  in  the  same  composition.  The  exterior 
of  this  temple  was  likewise  enriched  with  sculpture;  the 
two  pediments,  the  raetopds,  snd  the  frieze  being  filled  with 
statues  and  rilievi,  many  of  them  from  the  hand  and  all  of 
them  executed  under  the  direction  of  Phidias.  Part  of 
these  (known  now  as  the  Elgin  Marbles,  from  their  having 


been  brought  to  this  country  by  the  earl  of  Elgin)  form  a 
portion  of  our  collection  of  sculpture  in  the  British  Museum. 
[Basso  Rilievo;  Elgin  Marbles.]  Of  their  merits  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  most  eminent  judges  of  modern 
times  have  added  their  testimony  to  that  uf  the  antients  by 
bestowing  on  them  the  highest  commendation.  (Quairc- 
mOro  de  Quincy,  tettres  de  Londres  d Cassava;  Memoirs 
sur  les  Ouvrages  de  Sculpture  qui  ajfjxirtenaient  aa  I\ir- 
thinon,  &c.,  par  M.  Visconti ; llejnrt  of  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  qf  Commons,  1815,  in  which  the  opinions  of 
West,  Lawrence,  Flaxman,  and  Wcstmacott  will  be  found 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  student  and  amateur; 
Miillor,  De  Parthenonis  Fasti gio ; and  others.)  The  emi- 
nent sculptor  Canova,  after  visiting  London,  declared,  ‘ that 
he  should  have  been  well  repaid  for  his  journey  to  England 
hud  ho  seen  nothing  but  the  Elgin  Marbles.’ 

The  enemies  of  Pericles,  with  the  view  of  implicating  him 
also  in  the  charge,  accused  Phidias  of  having  misapplied 
part  of  the  gold  entrusted  to  him  for  the  statue  of  Minerva, 
and  desired  that  he  should  be  brought  to  trial.  The  prudent 
foresight  of  Pericles  saved  both  Phidias  and  himself.  He 
immediately  ordered  the  gold  to  be  taken  otf  and  weighed 
before  the  people.  This  however  was  not  done,  and  the 
accusation  of  embezzlement  fell  to  the  ground.  They  then 
declared  the  sculptor  was  guilty  of  sacrilege  in  having 
placed  his  own  portrait  on  the  shield  of  Minerva.  Some 
accounts  say  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  died  by 
poison ; others,  that  he  was  banished.  Some  affirm  there 
was  no  sentence  passed,  but  that,  fearing  the  consequences 
of  this  charge,  the  sculptor  fled  from  Athens  an^took  re- 
fuge in  Elis,  and  that  he  was  employed  there  to  execute  a 
costly  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  to  be  erected  in  his 
temple  in  Altis.  This  statue  was  the  most  renowned  of  the 
works  of  Phidias.  It  was  of  colossal  dimensions,  and  was 
what  the  antients  called  chryselejihaniine ; that  is,  com- 
osed  of  gold  and  ivory.  Tho  god  was  represented  seated  on 
is  throne.  His  brows  were  crowned  with  a wreath  of  olive, 
and  he  held  in  his  hand  a statue  of  V ictory.  The  acces- 
sories and  enrichments  of  the  throne,  footstool,  and  pedestal, 
which  were  of  the  highest  quality  of  art,  are  described  by 
Pausnnias  (v,  11, 14,  15),  Strabo  (viii.,  d.353.  Casaub.),  and 
other  antient  writers;  and  in  the  highly  valuable  work,  by 
M.  Quatremiro  de  Quincy,  ‘Sur  le  Jupiter  Olympian.* 

A tradition  connected  with  this  statue  is  interesting  from 
its  exhibiting  the  importance  which  the  Greeks  attached  to 
works  of  art  of  high  character  and  merit.  Phidias,  after  the 
completion  of  his  design,  is  said  to  have  prayed  Jupiter  to 
favour  him  with  some  intimation  of  the  divine  approbation. 
A flash  of  lightning  immediately  darted  into  the  temple 
and  struck  the  pavement  before  him.  This  was  hailed  as  a 
proof  of  the  favour  of  tho  god,  and  in  commemoration  of  the 
event  a brazen  urn  or  vase  was  placed  on  the  spot.  Pausa- 
nias  (v.  11)  says  that  this  existed  in  his  time.  It  is  pre- 
tendod  that  Phidias  was  again  accused  of  robbery  by  the 
people  of  Elis,  and  that  he  died  in  prison.  There  are  how- 
ever strong  reasons  for  thinking  that  these  accusations 
against  Phidias  not  only  are  false,  but  that  the  accounts  of 
his  death  and  disgrace  are  not  founded  on  fact.  The  scholar 
will  find  much  that  is  interesting  on  this  subject  in  some  of 
the  works  before  referred  to.  To  these  wo  would  add  O.  C. 
Muller,  De  Vitd  Phidice;  an  Essay  by  Emeric  David,  en- 
titled Examen  des  Inculpations  dingles  contre  Phidias, 
1817 : also  an  article,  by  the  same,  in  the  Biographic  Uni- 
verselle  ('Phidias’);  in  Junius,  Calalogus  Artificum , and 
in  tho  work  of  Sillig  with  the  same  title.  Thero  can  be 
little  doubt,  from  an  expression  in  Aristophanes  (‘  Pence,’ 
605,  etc.),  that  an  unjust  feeling  had  been  excited  against 
Phidias,  though  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  fled  or  was  exiled; 
and  it  seems  highly  probablo  that  he  died  at  Elis.  Muller,  on 
the  other  hand,  supposes  that  Phidias  executed  the  Minerva 
of  the  Parthenon,  and  was  then  invited  by  Ihe  people  of 
of  Elis  to  execute  for  them  the  statue  of  Jupiter;  that  he 
returned  to  Athens,  and  was,  after  a time,  accused  by  the 
enemies  of  Pericles,  who  threw  him  into  prison,  where  he 
died  in  the  87th  Olympiad.  The  scholiast  on  Aristo- 
phanes (‘Peace,’  604)  says  he  died  at  Elis;  it  is  also  said 
that  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  peoplo  of  Elis,  but  for 
what  reason  is  not  stated,  though  some  say  it  was  to  prevent 
his  over  producing  a work  that  should  eclipse  their  statue. 
An  honour  which  was  paid  to  his  memory  would  go  far  to 
disprove  the  assertion  that  be  suffered  the  death  of  a cri- 
minal. The  care  of  his  master-piece,  tho  statue  of  the 
, Olympian  Jupiter,  was  entrusted  to  his  family  under  the 
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fitlo  of  Ptoidruntai.  His  study  or  workshop  near  the 
temple  was  also  preserved  with  great  respect,  and  in  the 
middle  of  it  an  altar  was  raised,  consecrated  to  all  the  gods. 
Pausamas  (v.  14)  tells  us  that  the  Phuidruntai.  descendants 
of  Phidias,  existed  in  his  time — six  hundred  years  after  the 
erection  of  the  statue  of  J up  it  eh 

Phidias  has  been  called  the ‘sculptor «of  the  gods’  (Quin- 
tilian, xii.  10)  from  the  grand  and  sublime  character  which 
he  threw  into  his  productions.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  his  two  greatest  works,  the  Minerva  of  the  Par- 
thenon, and  the  Jupiter  at  Elis.  He  also  executed 
much  admired  statues,  some  in  marble,  but  chictty  in 
bronze,  of  Venus,  Apollo.  Mercury,  an  Amazon,  &:c..  & c. 
(See  Pausanias,  passim;  Pliu.,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxvi. ; Lucian, 
Da  Tmag.)  His  statues  of  Minerva  were  numeious : no  less 
than  eight  or  nine  are  recorded.  One  of  these,  the  Minerva 
Areia  of  the  Plata*an9,  was  of  wood,  gilt ; with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  extremities,  which  were  made  of  the  marble  of 
Pentclicus.  Although  Phidias  exercised  his  skill  as  a 
sculptor  in  all  the  materials  which  were  in  general  use  for 
the  purposes  of  art,  gold,  ivory,  bronze,  marble,  and  even 
wood,  yet  his  productions  in  a mixture  of  the  two  former 
(chryselephantine  sculpture)  appear  to  have  been  the  most 
highly  esteemed,  both  from  the  extensive  scale  upon  which 
housed  such  rich  materials,  and  from  the  great  importance 
of  the  works  to  which  they  were  applied.  This  is  a branch 
of  what  the  antients  called  toreutic  art,  which  seems  to 
rfiean  the  union  of  metal  with  any  other  material. 

Phidias  brought  to  perfection  the  grand  or  sublime  style 
of  sculpture.  The  artists  before  him  are  represented  as 
having  (T  hard,  slifT,  dry  manner.  Phidias  improved  upon 
this  by  making  a more  careful  selection  and  use  of  the 
finest  models  in  nature.  After  Phidias  a softer  style  was 
introduced,  in  which  Praxiteles,  and  after  him  Lysip- 
pus, were  eminent.  The  age  of  Phidias  is  justly  considered 
the  grand  and  golden  age  of  sculpture. 

PHIGALIA  (♦lyaXia),  a town  of  Arcadia,  the  site  of 
which  is  supposed  now  to  be  occupied  by  the  modern  town 
of  Paulizza.  Nothing  certain  is  known  respecting  its  foun- 
dation. 

Phigalia  was  attacked  by  the  Spartans,  and  abandoned 
by  its  inhabitants,  in  the  second  year  of  the  thirtieth  Olym- 
piad (659  b.c.),  when  Miltiadcs  was  nrchon  of  Athens.  The 
Phigalians  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  the  Pylhia 
declared  that  they  could  only  recover  possession  of  their 
city  with  the  assistance  of  a chosen  band  of  one  hundred 
Oresthasians,  win  should  all  perish  in  the  battle.  The 
prediction  was  fulfilled.  One  hundred  Oresthasians  wil- 


lingly devoted  themselves,  and  the  Phigalians  were  re- 
established. TUielr  heroic  deliverers  were  buried  in  the 
forum,  and  funeral  games  were  celebrated  annually  in  their 
honour.  (Pausanias  viii.  39-41.) 

PIIIGALIAN  MARBLES,  a series  of  sculptures  in 
allo-rilievo* preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  which  are  so 
called  from  having  been  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  at  the  atitient  Buss®  on  Mount  Coty  lion,  not  far 
from  the  site  of  Phigalia.  The  subjects  represented  in 
them  arc  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapith®,  which 
occupies  cloven  slabs,  and  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Amazons, 
in  twelve  slabs.  The  height  of  each  is  two  feet  one  inch, 
and  the  whole  length  about  100  feet.  These  rilievi  formed 
a frieze  round  the  interior  of  the  cella,  and  were  elevated 
about  22  feet  from  the  ground. 

Pausanias  (viii.  41),  describing  tho  edifice  from  which 
these  marbles  were  brought,  says,  * After  that  at  Tegoa,  it 
may  be  considered  the  most  beautiful  of  all  tho  temples  of 
the  Peloponnesus.'  The  roof  of  the  building  was  of  stone. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Apollo  Epicurius  (or  tho  Deliverer),  a 
title  conferred  upon  him  because  he  had  delivered  the  Phi- 
galians from  a pestilence. 

These  sculptures  are  of  various  degrees  of  merit  as  re- 
gards execution  ; but  the  composition,  expression,  anil  style 
of  art  prove  that  they  came  from  a fine  school  of  design. 
The  evidence  of  this  in  the  works  themselves  is  confirmed 
by  the  history,  which  has  fortunately  reached  our  tunes,  of 
the  temple  which  they  decorated.  The  name  of  the  archi- 
tect was  Ictinus,  the  same  who,  when  Phidias  was  appointed 
to  superintend  the  various  public  works  carried  on  at  Athens 
during  tho  administration  of  Pericles,  was  associated  with 
Callicrates  to  erect  the  temple  of  Minerva,  or  the  Parthenon  ; 
one  of  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  the  golden  age  of 
art.  This  gives  us  the  proximate  date  of  the  execution  of 
the  sculptures  under  consideration.  The  Parthenon  was 
finished  about  437  b.c.  The  temple  of  Apollo  at  Bass®  may 
therefore  be  attributed  to  about  the  same  period. 

The  quality  of  the  design  of  these  rilievi  warrants  the 
assumption  that  the  eminent  sculptor  who  directed  the 
decoration  of  the  former  great  work  of  Ictinus  mav  have 
contributed  the  advantage  of  his  skill  by  suggesting  the  fine 
compositions  of  the  sculptures  for  his  present  undertaking. 
It  is  not  ditlioult  to  discern  in  them  the  same  sentiment  and 
character  which  pervade  tho  marbles  of  the  Parthenon. 
This  correspondence  is  particularly  observable  in  comparing 
ortions  of  the  Phigalmn  frieze  with  the  metopes  of  that 
uilding:  see  figs.  1 and  2 (Phigalian  Marbles),  and  fife*- 
G and  7 (Metopes  of  the  Parthenon),  where  the  same  subject. 
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Fig.  2. 
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the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithoe,  is  represented.  The  where  gentler  expression  is  to  bo  convoyod  (Jigs-  3 and  5), 
same  may  bo  remarked  with  respect  to  other  parts  of  thisQne  for  playful  flow  of  lines  (os  in  groups  in  Jigs.  3 and  4).  or 
aerie*,  whether  it  be  considered  for  the  energy  displayed  in  for  the  just  balancing  of  parts  as  the  means  of  producing 
violent  action  (fig9'  2,- and  4),  for  grace  and  tenderness  an  harmonious  whole.  Throughout  there  is  the  stamp  of 
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rare  fill  thought,  and  evidence  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  1 
art,  combined  with  a ficc  and  bold  style.  Among  the  ex-  t 
ccllcncies  of  treatment , as  it  is  technically  called,  the  value 
and  quality  of  flesh  and  drapery,  in  contrast,  are  finely  ex- 
hibited iu  parts  of  Jig*.  3 and  >4.  The  few  specimens  here 
chosen  tor  illustration  arc  sufficient  to  show  the  claim  thoso 
marbles  have  to  our  admiration  as  compositions.  The 
difference  alluded  to  in  the  merit  of  the  execution  may  pro- 
bably be  owing  to  the  working  out  of  the  general  design 
having  been  entrusted  either  to  pupils  or  to  various  and 
inferior  artists,  the  idea  and  the  compositions  alone  being 
furnished  by  the  master-mind. 

These  interesting  specimens  of  Greek  sculpture  were  dis- 
covered in  the  year  1812.  They  were  purchased  for  the 
British  Museum  in  1814,  and  arrived  in  England  in  the 
following  year.  The  slabs  were  found,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  lying  on  the  floor  or  pavement  of  the  temple, 
gander  the  identical  places  they  had  originally  occupied.  ! 
They  were  much  mutilated,  both  from  the  injury  they  had  : 
sustained  from  their  own  weight  in  falling,  and  from  the  I 
heavy  masses  of  the  building  which  had  fallen  on  them.  | 
They  have  been  put  together  with  great  care,  the  pieces 
being  secured  by  copper  bolls;  but  in  no  instance  has  their  1 
Integrity  been  impaired  by  restorations.  For  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  those  marbles,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
elaborate  work  of  Baron  von  Stacked  berg, 4 Der  Apollotem- 
pel  zu  Bassa?  in  Arcadien,’  &c , Rome,  1826;  al*o  to  Part 
IV.  of 4 Description  of  the  Anticnt  Marbles  in  the  British  ; 
Museum;'  ami  to  the  ‘Elgin  Marbles,’  published  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge.  . 

FHILADELPHA'CEA*  form  a small  natural  order  of 
exogenous  polypeialous  plants,  with  an  inferior  ovary,  the 
principal  genus  being  that  after  which  the  order  is  named. 
[Philadelphia's.]  The  species  are  American,  European,  < 
and  Asiatic  shrubs  of  temperate  climates,  with  opposite 
leases,  distinct  stylos,  aud  capsular  fruit,  containing  a large 
number  of  minute  seeds.  Their  nearest  affinity  is,  on  the  ■ 
one  hand,  with  Myrtacem,  from  which  they  differ  in  having  1 
separate  styles,  dotless  leaves,  and  albuminous  seeds,  ana  i 
on  the  other  with  Saxifragacem,  from  which  their  strictly  I 
inferior  fruit,  opposite  leaves,  nnd  parallel  stylos  sufftci-  , 
©fitly  distinguish  them.  Many  of  the  species,  especially  in  I 
the  genus  Deutzia,  are  clothed  with  beautiful  stellate  hairs,  1 
which  form  excellent  opaque  objects  for  examination  with 
the  microscope. 


I,  a vertical  ««liun  of  a Jiwer  deprived  of  petals;  9,  a tnastcru  iection  of 
Oie  ovary ; 3,  aue  of  the  stellate  hair*. 

PHILADELPHIA,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  is 
situated  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  in  39°  57'  N.  lat.  and 
7&'1  10'  W.  long.  With  the  exception  of  New  York,  it  is  the 
largest  city  in  tho  United  States.  The  population  in  1810  was 
96,664;  in  1820,  119,325;  in  1830,  167,911  ; and  may 
therefore  be  now  (1840)  estimated  at  upwards  of  200,000. 

Philadelphia  is  about  120  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  fol- 


lowing the  course  of  the  Delaware,  and  about  55  miles  from 
it  in  a straight  line.  It  lies  immediately  above  (lie  junction 
of  the  Schuylkill  with  the  Delaware,  and  occupies  the  £ptu*e, 
about  two  miles  in  width,  between  the  two  rivers.  Thu 
city  is  about  four  miles  in  length;  the  streets  which  run 
north  and  south,  parallel  with  the  rivers,  are  called  First 
Street,  Socond  Street,  and  so  on,  except  Broad  Street  oncl 
Schuylkill  Street.  These  streets  are  crossed  at  right  angles 
by  others  which  run  from  cast  to  west,  and  which  are  al- 
most all  named  after  trees,  as  Chestnut  Street,  Walnut 
Street,  &c.  The  squares  thus  formed  are  subdivided  by 
other  streets  still  smaller  and  by  alleys.  The  streets  arc 
paved  with  stones;  the  fool-pavements  are  of  brick,  de- 
fended by  curb  stones.  Most  of  the  principal  streets  have 
rows  of  locust  and  other  trees,  which  afford  a delightful 
shade  in  the  summer.  The  houses  are  generally  of  brick, 
but  many  of  thorn  have  the  outer  slops  and  also  the  window- 
sills of  white  marble.  The  streets,  stops,  and  windows  are 
kept  extremely  clean,  and  the  whole  city  has  an  air  of  pecu- 
liar neatness.  Under  the  main  streets  there  are  sewers, 
which  empty  themselves  into  the  Delaware.  The  city  is 
lighted  with  gas.  There  are  a few  squares.  Independence 
Square  is  about  270  yards  each  side.  Washington  Square 
is  the  largest  in  the  city,  and  is  a fashionable  promenade. 

Of  the  public  buildingsof  Philadelphia,  the  old  Statu  House 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  though  one  of  the  plainest.  1 1 
is  of  brick,  still  of  the  pristine  colour.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  read  from  the  steps  in  front  uf  the  build- 
ing, on  the  4th  of  July,  1776.  The  District  Court  for  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  is  held  in  the  State  House. 

Thu  United  States’  Mint  was  established  at  Philadelphia 
by  an  act  of  Congress  passed  April  2,  1792,  where  it  has 
ever  since  been  continued.  It  is  the  only  place  in  the 
United  States  where  coin  is  struck.  A new  building  was 
commenced  in  1829  on  a large  scale.  The  order  is  Ionic. 

It  has  a front  of  122  feet,  faced  with  marble,  and  consists 
of  a portico  of  62  feet,  and  two  wings  of  30  feet  each. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  a splendid  edifiee,  en- 
tirely of  white  marble.  The  portico  is  copied  from  the  Par- 
thenon at  Athens.  The  Pennsylvania  Bank  nnd  that  of  the 
late  Mr.  Girard  ore  much  smaller,  but  the  fronts  of  both  are 
of  white  marble,  and  they  have  a very  neat  appearance. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  was  instituted  in  1751  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1752  ; 
from  that  year  till  1832,  as  many  as  29,616  patients  were 
admitted,  of  whom  15,293  were  paupers  ; 18,400  were  re- 
stored to  health,  and  3188  died  in  the  hospital,  the  nuni-  % 
ber  of  lunatics  admitted  during  the  same  period  of  eighty 
years  was  3718,  of  whom  1289  were  cured,  and  530  diod  in 
the  hospital.  It  is  calculated  that  about  1400  patients  are 
admitted  annually,  of  whom  three-fourths  are  paupers,  and 
a large  number  insane.  The  mode  of  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane patients  is  one  of  uniform  mildness,  and  the  most 
beneficial  effects  have  been  found  to  result  from  it.  The 
hospital  has  a library  of  7000  volumes.  The  buildings 
occupy  an  entire  square,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
a bronze  statue  of  William  Penn  in  the  dress  lie  used  to 
wear,  the  square-cut  coat,  long  waistcoat,  and  cocked  hat. 

The  House  of  Refuge  occupies  a plot  of  ground  400  feet 
in  length  by  230  feet  in  breadth,  enclosed  by  a stone  wall 
20  feet  high.  The  main  building  is  92  feet  long  by  30  feet 
deep.  It  receives  all  destitute  males  under  21  and  nil 
females  under  19.  It  is  a school  for  the  reformation  of  cha- 
racter, which  has  been  productive  of  great  benefit.  About  . 
280  can  be  accommodated. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  is  built  of  granite.  It  is 
9 6 Wee t long  by  63  feet  deep.  [Deaf  and  Diwb,  p.  336.] 

'The  Public  Almshouse,  with  an  Infirmary  attached  to  it, 
is  a large  pile  of  building,  capable  of  containing  1600 
patients.  The  average  number  of  patients  is  about  1000. 
There  are  many  lunatics  in  one  of  the  wards,  who  arc  treated 
in  the  same  mild  manner  as  at  the  I louse' of  Refuge. 

There  are  several  other  benevolent  institutions,  among 
which  the  most  important  are — tho  Marine  Asylum*  which 
has  a front  of  386  feet,  consisting  of  a portico  of  9u  feet  anil 
two  wines  of  148  feet  each;  the  Widows*  Asylum;  the 
Orphans  Institution ; the  Magdalen  Institution ; the  Asy- 
lum for  the  Blind;  and  ihu  Sunday-school  Association. 
There  are  also  a great  number  of  Benefit  Societies,  for  tho 
support  of  the  members  in  sickness,  who  contribute  a small 
sum  weekly  or  monthly. 

There  arc  upwards  of  a hundred  places  of  public  worship 
in  Philadelphia,  but  none  of  them*  are  distinguished  either 
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for  architecture  or  size.  In  1833  thcro  were.9  Protestant 
Episcopal  churches,  4 Roman  Catholic,  19  Presbyterian, 
l Scotch  Presbyterian,  ID  Methodist,  3 Refortqeil  Dutch,  6 
Baptist,  5 German  Lutheran,  6 Quakers,  1 Free  Quakers,  1 
Covenanters,  2 German  Reformed,  2 Uni  versa]  ist*,  2 Syna- 
gogues, 1 Bible  Christian,  1 Mariners,  t Swedenborgian,  10 
Unitarians,  1 Moravian,  1 Menonist,  1 Swedish  Lutheran, 
1 Mount  Zion. 

In  literary  institutions  Philadelphia  ranks  perhaps  higher 
than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  The  Philadelphia 
Library  was  coratnenccd  by  Franklin  in  1731.  The  building, 
which  is  rather  handsome,  was  erected  in  1790.  A marble 
statue  of  Franklin,  executed  in  Italy,  is  placed  over  the 
front  door.  The  library  contains  45,090  volumes.  The 
American  Philosophical  Society  reckons  among  its  members 
distinguished  literary  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Tho 
library  contains  upwards  of  10,000  volumes  of  scientific 
works.  The  American  Historical  Society  has  also  a high 
reputation.  The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  possesses  a 
library  consisting  of  upwards  of  6000  volumes.  The  Phila- 
delphia Atheneeum,  established  in  1814,  has  a library  of 
about  6000  volumes,  and  a reading-room  in  which  7u  or  80 
newspapers  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  English, 
French,  and  other  foreign  journals,  may  be  seen.  Penle's 
Museum  has  an  excellent  collection  of  stuffed  quadrupeds 
and  birds,  and  possesses  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  a 
mastodon  in  the  world ; it  is  nearly  complete,  and  so  large 
that  the  skeleton  of  an  elephant  placed  by  its  side  appears 
small.  (Mastod**,  p.  5.] 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  distinguished  for  its 
medical  school.  The  new  halls,  built  in  1830,  are  spacious 
and  handsome.  The  Jefferson  Medical  College  has  also  a 
spacious  hall.  Tho  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
has  a handsome  rotunda  with  a dome.  There  are  several 
galleries  of  paintings  and  statues,  which  include  sculptures 
by  Canova  and  Chantrev,  as  well  as  pictures  by  the  best 
masters. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  Philadelphia,  entitled 

* Tho  American  Weekly  Mercury,’  was  printed  on  a half 
sheet  of  pot  paper,  bearing  date  December  22,  1719.  The 
second  newspaper  was  commenced  in  1728;  its  title  was 

* The  Universal  Instructor  in  all  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
Pennsylvania  Gazette.’  Before  the  end  of  the  first  year  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Franklin,  who  was  long  connected 
with  it  as  joint  or  sole  proprietor.  This  paper,  under  the 
abridged  title  of*  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette,’  was  continued 
till  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  having  been  for  a consider- 
able time  the  oldest  newspaper  in  the  United  Stales. 
There  were  eight  daily  newspapers  published  in  Phitadel-  j 
pbia,  as  early  as  1807,  and  we  believe  tho  same  number  ; 
still  continues.  Tho  weekly  newspaper*  vary  from  14  to  20.  j 
There  are  8 or  10  monthly  publications,  and  4 quarterly. 

There  are  three  theatres  in  Philadelphia ; the  one  in  Arch 
Street  is  a handsome  building,  with  the  front  and  columns  of 
white  marble. 

The  markets  are  admirable,  particularly  one  long  range 
in  High  Street,  which  is  a pattern  of  perfect  cleanliness 
and  neatness. 

There  are  four  prisons.  The  system  of  solitary  conilnuinent 
was  commenced  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  a building  with 
lofty  castellated  walls  and  towers,  loop-holed  windows,  port- 
cullis, and  ponderous  iron-studded  gates ; but  u new  prison 
has  been  built  which  is  more  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
The  centre  is  a rotunda,  which  is  used  as  a watch- 
room.  From  this  run  long  nassagos  so  contrived  that,  by 
means  of  echoes,  every  Bound  may  bo  heard  from  tho  most 
distant  part ; the  cells  are  on  each  side  of  these  passages, 
and  are  so  separated  that  communication  between  the  in- 
mates is  impossible.  Each  cell  is  eight  feet  wide,  twelve 
feet  long,  and  sixteen  feet  high.  Outside  the  cell  is  a yard 
eight  feet  wide  and  tweuty  feet  long,  surrounded  by  a high 
wall,  where  the  prisoner  is  permitted  to  walk.  From  tho 
passages,  through  small  openings,  everything  that  is  pass- 
ing in  the  cells  may  be  seen.  The  prisoners  are  kept  cm-  ! 
ployed,  but  are  never  permitted  to  leave  the  cell  or  yard  till 
the  term  of  imprisonment  has  expired,  which  may  continue 
for  years.  It  has  been  stated  that  a prisoner,  once  released, 
has  never  exposed  himself  to  the  risk  of  being  committed  a 
second  time  to  the  walls  of  this  prison,  which,  if  not  strictly 
true,  is  perhaps  very  nearly  so.  For  an  account  of  the 
mode  of  treatment  and  it*  results,  see  Miss  Martineau’s 

* Retrospect  of  Western  Travel/  vol.  i. 

The  works  for  supplying  Philadelphia  with  water  are  at 


Fair  Mount,  near  the  city,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Schuylkill.  The  projects  for  supplying  the  city  with  water 
by  means  of  steam-engines  having  failed,  after  having  been 
persevered  in  ut  an  enormous  expense  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  in  1819  the  present  simple  and  efficient  machinery 
was  commenced.  A dam,  1400  feet  long,  was  thrown  in  a 
sloping  direction  across  the  Schuylkill,  so  as  to  be  less  ex- 
posed to  the  force  of  the  current.  There  are  eight  water- 
wheels, which  can  raise  nearly  seven  millions  of  gallons  a 
day  into  tig:  reservoirs  on  tho  summit  of  a hill  100  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river  and  50  above  the  highest  part 
of  the  city.  The  reservoirs  can  contain  20  millions  of  gal- 
lons. The  water  is  conveyed  to  tho  ci^y  in  pipes.  The  ex- 
pense is  very  trifling,  and  the  supply  far  beyond  what  either 
is  or  is  ever  likely  to  be  required. 

A wooden  bridge  of  a single  arch,  of  tho  large  span  of 
340  feet,  crosses  the  Schuylkill  near  the  waterworks.  There 
is  a second  wooden  bridge,  about  a mile  lower  down,  which 
consists  of  three  arches  supported  on  stone  piers. 

The  fire-engine  establishment  is  worthy  of  tho  highest 
admiration.  There  are  thirty  engine  companies  and  six t celt 
hose  companies,  which  latter  supply  the  fire-engines  with 
water.  The  firemen  consist  generally  of  young  merchants 
and  tradesmen,  and  are  all  volunteers.  Each  member  pays 
a certain  sum  on  his  admission,  and  a small  annual  sub- 
scription ; and  a fine  is  imposed  upon  any  member  who 
attends  without  his  waterproof  dress.  The  institution  is. 
kept  up  with  an  enthusiastic  public  spirit,  and  fires  arc  ex- 
tinguished with  a promptitude  which  raises  the  astonish* 
ifient  of  all  strangers  who  happen  to  witness  on  instance. 
About  5000  dollars  are  annually  distributed  to  the  differcut 
companies  from  the  city  funds. 

The  manufactures  of  Philadelphia  are  considerable,  espe- 
cially the  warping-raills ; there  are  two  shot-towers,  and  there 
are  manufactures  of  nails,  leather,  hardware,  &c.  A great 
trade  is  carried  on  up  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh,  in  convey- 
ing the  produce  of  the  coal-mines,  one  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant, though  the  coal  in  summer  is  seldom  under  seven 
dollars  a tun,  and  in  winter  ns  high  os  cloven  dollars.  It  has 
almost  superseded  the  use  of  wood.  The  coal  is  chiefly  an- 
thracite ; it  is  hard  and  shining,  throws  out  little  smoke,  does 
not  blaze,  and  requires  bituminous  coal  to  be  mixed  with 
it,  which  is  generally  imported  from  Liverpool. 

The  municipal  government  of  the  city  proper  is  vested  in 
a mayor,  a recorder,  fifteen  aldermen,  a select  council,  and 
a common  council.  Tho  recorder  and  aldermen  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behaviour.  The  mayor  was  chosen  annually 
by  the  two  councils  from  among  the  aldermen  till  April 
10,  1826,  when  the  legislature  passed  an  act  authorising 
the  councils  to  elect  him  from  the  body  of  the  citizens.  The 
members  of  the  two  councils  are  chosen  annually.  They  serve 
gratuitously,  sit  in  separate  chambers,  and  each  body  has  a 
negative  on  tlio  legislative  acts  of  tho  other.  The  mayor, 
recorder,  and  aldermen,  or  any  four  of  them,  of  whom  the 
mayor  or  recorder  must  be  one,  constitute  the  mayor's  court. 
The  district  court  of  the  city  and  county  <rf  Philadelphia 
has  throe  judges,  one  of  whom  is  the  president.  Each  judge 
has  a salary  of  2000  dollars  a year. 

The  city  proper  sends  seven  representatives  and  two 
senators  to  the  state  legislature. 

Stephen  Girard,  a Frenchman,  who  from  a humble  origin 
became  a banker  in  Philadelphia,  left  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  large  property  towards,  beautifying  Philadelphia  and 
New  Orleans,  and  to  establish  a college  in  the  former  city 
which  should  accommodate  at  least  300  scholars,  lie 
bequeathed  two  millions  of  dollars  for  building  and  esta- 
blishing the  college,  the  income  of  so  much  of  it  as  remained 
unexpended  to  be  employed  in  maintaining  as  many  poor 
orphans  of  white  parents  as  it  was  adequate  to.  The  build- 
ings of  the  Girard  College  were  commenced  some  time  since, 
and  are  now  probably  nearly  completed.  The  whole  of  the 
buildings  are  of  white  marble. 

The  river  Delaware,  in  front  of  the  city,  is  about  a mile 
wide,  but  the  width  is  contracted  by  an  island,  which  ex- 
tends nearly  the  whole  length  of  tho  city,  ami  somewhat 
impedes  the  navigation.  Both  the  Delaware  and  the 
Schuylkill  are  frozen  over  during  the  winter  months,  which 
renders  Philadelphia,  as  a harbour,  inferior  to  New  York. 
A portion  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States  is  stationed  at 
th*  southern  extremity  of  the  city,  and  ships  of  the  largest 
size  arc  built.  The  Delaware  is  navigable  for  steam  boats 
and  small  vessels  as  high  as  Trenton. 
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The  following  is  a statement  of  the  number  and  tonnage 
of  vessels,  with  the  value  of  their  cargoes,  which  arrived  at 
and  departed  from  Philadelphia  iqthe  year  1837  : — 


ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

COUNTRIES. 

9ldp*  | 

Too*.  | 

Vatu*  of 
Cartfoei. 

Ship*. 

1 

Ton*. 

Valtte  of 
Ctrsue*. 

British  . 

53 

10,364 

£. 

39,028 

53 

• 

10,364 

£. 

25.239 

United  Stat. 

322 

67,449 

2,066,5  K0 

255 

49,087 

606,362 

Danish  . 

7 

842 

6.251 

G 

700 

4,765 

IJumburg 

3 

582 

4,321 

3 

582 

3,928 

Bremen  . 

3 

780 

5,791 

5 

1,291 

8,707 

Dutch 

3 

583 

4,328 

1 

101 

G81 

Austrian 

3 

930 

6,905 

3 

930 

6,277 

Swedish  . 

2 

278 

2,064 

2 

278 

1,876 

French  . 

1 

287 

2,113 

I 

287 

1,937 

Sardinian 

2 

563 

4,180 

o 

563 

3,822 

Norwegian 

1 

220 

1,633 

I 

220 

1,485 

Total  . 

400 

82,878 

2,143,198 

[332 

64,409 

66}, 083 

Of  the  53  British  vessels  above  mentioned,  3 were  from 
Liverpool,  with  cargoes  valued  at  8600/.,  consisting  of  iron, 
salt,  coals,  &c. : 2 from  Bristol,  with  cargoes  valued  at 
14,1(15/.,  consisting  of  railroad-iron,  iron  for  other  purposes, 
glass,  copper,  &c. ; 0 from  Londonderry,  with  cargoes  valued 
at  3373/.,  consisting  of  salt  and  provisions;  19  from  St. 
John's,  New  Brunswick,  with  cargoes  valued  at  2064/.,  con- 
sisting of  salt,  plaster,  fish,  &e.,  and  20  vessels  were  freighted 
back  to  St.  John's  with  provisions  valued  at  16,468/.  The 
rost  were  generally  single  vessels  from  various  places. 

Philadelphia  was  founded  by  William  Penn  in  1682.  On 
the  5th  of  September,  1774,  the  members  of  the  first  Con- 
gress assembled  at  Philadelphia,  where  they  adopted  the 
‘ Declaration  of  Rights,'  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  pre- 
face to  the  * Declaration  of  Independence,'  which  was  pro- 
claimed at  Philadelphia  in  April,  1776.  Congress  continued 
to  sit.at  Philadelphia  till  the  close  of  the  autumn  in  the  same 
year,  when  the  approach  of  the  British  compelled  them  to 
retire  to  Baltimore.  The  British  forces  obtained  possession 
of  the  city  on  the  26tli  of  September,  1777,  and  occupied  it 
till  the  18th  of  the  following  June.  The  city  remained  un- 
injured during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Ik  was  the  seat 
of  the  federal  government  till  the  year  1800,  and  the  capital 
of  Pennsylvania  till  1799. 

(Arfwedson’s  United  State*  and  Canada;  Coke's  Subal- 
tern's Furlough : Encyclopedia  Americana.) 

PHILADELPHIA.  [Lydia.] 

PH1LADELPHUS,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
family  of  Philadelphacesc,  which  is  also  the  name  of  a tree, 
now  unknown,  mentioned  by  Alhennus,  but  was  applied  to 
the  present  genus  by  Bauhin.  Philadelphia  is  characterised 
by  having  a catox  with  an  obov&to-turbinate  tube  and  a 4-5 
partite  limb.  Petals  vary  in  number  from  4-5.  Stamens,  20-40, 
free,  are  shorter  than  the  petals.  Styles  4-5  united  toge- 
ther, or  more  or  less  distinct.  Stigmas  4-5,  oblong  or  linear, 
generally  distinct.  Capsule  4-5-celled,  many-sceded.  Seeds 
dust-like,  enclosed  in  n membranous  aril,  oblong,  and 
fringed  at  one  end. 

The  plants  consist  of  shrubs  with  white  pcdicillatc  flowers 
arranged  in  a corymbose  cyme,  in  a panicle-like  manner, 
or  sometimes  in  the  axils  of  their  leaves,  supported  by  bracts. 

The  greatest  number  of  species  are  indigenous  in  North 
America,  whence  they  have  been  introduced  into  tlie  shrub- 
beries of  this  country,  to  which  they  form  a highly  orna- 
mental addition-  A species  has  also  been  discovered  in  the 
Himalayas,  at  elevations  of  6000  and  7000  feet,  of  which 
there  are  two  varieties,  sometimes  considered  distinct  spe- 
cies, P.  tomentosus  being  apparently  only  a more  advanced 
stale  of  P.  trifiorus.  The  best  known  species  however  is  P. 
coronarius,  commonly  called  Syringa,  which  is  so  easy  of 
culture,  and  found  in  most  gardens.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
' native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  it  has  hardly  ever  been 
found  in  a wild  state,  and  even  in  these  few  cases  it  may 
have  escaped  from  cultivation.  As  one  species  has  been 
found  in  the  Himalayas,  there  is  no  reason  why  other  spe- 
cies should  not  exist  still  farther  to  the  north-west,  as  in  the 
Hindoo  koosli,  And  that  the  Syringa  may  be  found  to  be 
one  of  those  plants  which  was  in  early  times  introduced 
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from  some  part  of  the  Persian  region  of  Botaftisls  intq  the 
south  of  Europe. 

PHIL.VRETUS  (4>«Xaptrec).  tho  reputed  author  of  a 
short  treatise  ‘Do  Pulsibus,’  which  is  written  in  Greek, 
but  of  which  only  a Latin  translation  has  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished. Nothing  is  known  about  his  life,  nor  the  lime 
when  he  lived;  nor  is  it  even  certain  that  he  is  the 
author  of  the  work  irt  question,  as  it  is  sometimes  at^ 
'tributed  to  Philotheus  and  sometimes  to  Thgophilus  Pro- 
tospatharius.  It  was  written  (as  the  author  tells  us.) 
because  lie  thought  all  former  writer*  on  tlic  subjeet  were 
either  too  superficial  and  inaccurate  or  too  prolix;  but  it  is 
not  of  much  value,  and  seldom  if  ever  ventures  to  differ 
from  Galen.  It  consists  of  tftt  chapters,  and  was  translated 
by  Albanus  Torinus,  and  published,  Basil.,  1533,  8vo.  An 
older  and  barbarous  translation  is  inserted  in  the  various 
editions  of  the  curious  old  collection  of  medical  works  called 
1 Articella.’  The  translation  by  Albanus  Torinus  is  to  be 
found  also  in  the  second  volume  of  the  * Medicte  Artis 
Principcs,’  by  II.  Stephens,  Paris,  1567,  fol. 

PHI'LKDON,  Cuvier’s  name  for  a genus  of  Meliphagidcc. 
(Meliphagid.e,  vol.  xv.,  p.  82.] 

Of  this  form,  Mr.  Swainson,  in  his*  Classification  of  Birds,’ 
vol.  ii.t  remarks  that  the  head  is  nearly  bare  of  feathers, 
and  the  neck  surrounded  with  a ruff  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  the  Vultures.  Their  sire  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  a jay,  and  the  claws  are  strong  and  acute.  The 
same  zoologist  further  observes,  that  os  they  are  said  to  ehas£ 
other  birds  of  a small  size,  one  would  alnfcst  imagine,  they 
ropreser*ted  the  rapacious  order. 

Air.  G.  R.  Gray  quotes  as  the  synonyms  of  his  genus, 
Meliomis  Ccrthica,  Lath.,  Meliphaga  (Lew.),  V.  and  H.  ; 
and  Wiled  on,  Cuv.;  with  Meliomis  Note  Hollandier 
(Vieill.,  Ois.  d Or ^ pi.  57),  M.  Ha! goner  a,  Stcph.,  as  the  type. 

( List  of  the  Genera  of  Birds,  1840.) 

PHILE'MON,  Vieillot’s  name  for  a genus  of  birds  (An- 
tkrochcrra , V.  and  II.,  Merop* , Lath.)  placed  by  Mr.  G.  R. 
Gray  in  his  subfamily  Meliphaginee,  which  consists  of  the 
genera  Meliornis  [Philedon];  Prosthemadera.  G.  R. 
Gray  (Merop*,  Lath.,  Anthrochera,  V.  and  II.,  Philemon', 
Vied!.,  Sturnus,  Daud. — type  P.  einrinnata.  Leva  ill.,  Of*. 
d'Afr.,  pi.  92);  Meliphaga,  Lew.  (Ptiloti*,  Sw.,  Philemon, 
Vieill.,  Certhia,  l^ath.) ; Anthornie,  G.  R.  Gray  ( Mehthrep- 
tui,  Vieill.,  Anthomyza,  Sw.,  Furnarius,  Stcph.,  Certhia, 
Sparr — type  A.  melanura,  Sparr,  Mu*.  Carl*.,  t.  5) ; the 
genus  at  the  head  of  this  article;  Phy.lornis,  Buie  ( Tit  refits. 
Gm.,  Chloropsis,  Jard.  and  Selby,  Meliphaga.  Horsf.) ; 
Zanthomyza,  Sw.  (Merop*,  Lath.,  Meliphaga,  Lew„  Phile- 
mon, Vieill.,  Anihnchera,  V.  and  H.) ; Anthoehera,  V.  and 
H.  ( Creadion , Vieill.,  Philedon,  Cuv.,  Merop*,  Lath.); 
Aeanthogeny* , Gould;  Entomyza,  Sw.  ( Gracula , Lath., 
Philenvm,  Vieill.,  Gymnops,  Cuv.,  Entomyzon,  Sw.,  Tropi- 
dnrhynchwt,  V.  and  H.);  and  Tropidorhynchus,  V.  and  II. 

( Philedon , Cuv.,  Merop*,  Lath.).  Of  these,  Anthomyza  is 
employed  in  entomology. 

The  other  two  subfamilies  of  Meliphagidte , according  to 
Mr.  G.  R.  Gray's  arrangement,  are  the  Mysomelim e (sub- 
family 1)  and  Manorhinince  (subfamily  2). 

The  Myzomelintr  consist  of  the  genera  Myzomela,  V. 
and  H. : Acanthorhynch us,  Gould;  and  Glyeiphila , Sw. 

The  Manorhininee  comprehend  the  genera  Fleet oramphu*. 
G.  R.  Gray  (Plectorhuncha,  Gould);  Manorhina , Vieill.; 
Psojihades,  V.  and  H. ; Eidoptarus,  Sw. ; Melithreptu*, 
Vieill.;  and  Entomophila,  Gould. 

Plectorhuncha  had  been  already  used  in  ichthyology. 

PHILE'MON  (feXtyuap),  a writer  of  the  new  comedy, 
was  born  at  Soli  in  Cilicia,  according  to  Strabo  (xv  , p.  671), 
or  at  Syracuse,  according  to  Suidas  ( Philemon).  Philemon 
began  to  exhibit  comedies  a little  earlier  than  Menander, 
and  before  the  hundred  and  thirteenth  Olympiad,  that  is, 
b.c.  328.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  nincty-^ix  or  ninety-seven 
(Lucian,  Macrob.,  25),  and  died  in  the  rfcign  of  the  second 
Antigonus,  son  of  Demetrius;  he  must  consequently  have 
been  alive  subsequent  to  b c.  283.  He  is  said  to  have  written 
97  comedies,  of  which  Fabricius,  in  his  4 Bibliotheca  Grreca’ 
(vol.  ii.,  p.  476,  ed.  Hnrles),  has  preserved  the  titles  of  fifty- 
three.  Of  these  comedies,  fragments  only  have  come  down 
to  us,  which  are  usually  published  with  those  of  Menander, 
of  which  the  best  edition  is  by  Memekc,  Berl.,  1823.  It 
seems  possible  that  some  of  these  plays  may  exist ; at  least 
there  is  evidence  that  some  if  not  all  of  them  were  in  exist- 
ence in  the  seventeenth  century.  ( Journal  of  Education, 
vol.  i.,  p.  1 88.) 
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Philemon  was  the  great  rival  of  Menander,  and  was  con- 
sidered superior  to  him  by  many  of  their  contemporaries ; but 
posterity,  as  Quintilian  informs  us  ( Inst . Ornt.,x.  1.,  p.  222, 
e l.  Biponl),  regarded  him  as  inferior  to  Menander.  From 
ibe  * Mercator’  of  Plautus,  and  the  fragments  which  remain 
of  his  plays.  Philemon  appears  to  have  closely  resembled 
Menander,  of  whose  style,  and  of  the  new  comedy  in  general, 
an  account  is  given  under  Menandbr. 

The  son  of  Philemon  is  also  said  to  have  written  comedies. 

( At  hen ..  vii.,  p.  2'J  1,  E.)  Suidas  says  that  they  were  Q Ay-four 
in  number 

There  is  extant  a grammatical  work  entitled  ’Lexicon 
Tech  nolog  icon’  (Attubv  rixvoXoyurov),  written  by  a gram- 
marian of  the  name  of  Philemon,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  ®ra.  This  work  is  divided 
into  eight  books,  according  to  the  eight  parts  of  speech, 
which  are  respectively  treated  of  in  each  book.  The  Greek 
text  was  first  published  by  Burney,  Lond.,  1812,  8vo- ; but 
a more  accurate  edition,  with  valuable  notes,  was  published 
byOsann,  Berlin,  1821. 

PIIILE'MON.  EPISTLE  TO.  Philemon  was  a man  of 
distinction,  if  not  a presbyter,  of  the  church  at  Coloss®.  and 
was  probably  converted  from  heathenism  by  St.  Paul. ' 
Theodoret,  w ho  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiAh  century, 
says  that  in  his  time  Philemon"*  house  was  yet  standing. 
He  bad  a slave  named  Onesimus,  who  robbed  his  master 
and  lied  to  Rome,  where  he  met  with  St.  Paul,  a prisoner 
there,  about  a d.  62,  and  through  him  he  became  reformed. 
St.  Paul  then  wrote  the  ‘Epistle  to  Philemon,’  and  sent  it 
to  Colons®  by  Onesimus,  recommending  him  to  the  kind 
consideration  of  his  injured  master;  stating  how  sincere 
was  his  penitence,  how  excellent  a Christian  he  was,  how 
much  he  had  won  the  affection  of  his  spiritual  father,  and 
how  worthy  therefore  he  was  to  be  regarded  henceforth  by 
Philemon  as  a brother  rather  than  a slave,  and  adding  the 
expression  of  confidence  in  the  readiness  of  Philemon  to 
receive  Onesimus  even  more  heartily  than  he  was  desired. 

The  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Philemon  furnishes  a beautiful 
specimen  of  gentleness  united  with  commanding  authority, 
in  the  style  and  manner  of  the  writer.  The  Greek  original 
evinces  extraordinary  skill  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of 
words ; so  that  any  reader  who  has  well  studied  the  other 
Pauline  epistles,  would  conclude  this  epistle  to  be  un- 
doubtedly St.  Paul’s.  Moreover,  there  is  all  the  historical 
evidence  that  can  be  required  to  prove  it  a canonical  book. 

Onesimus  is  said  by  Jerome  and  others  to  have  become  at 
length  a bishop,  but  whether  of  Ephesus,  as  Grotius  thinks, 
or  of  some  other  place,  is  uncertain. 

The  Anphia  mentioned  in  the  epistle  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Philemon's  wife,  and  they  are  said  to  have  been  both 
stoned  to  death  uuder  Nero.  In  the  calendar  of  the  church 
of  Rome  the  names  of  Philemon  and  Apphia  occur  as  those 
of  saints,  as  does  also  the  name  of  Onesimus,  the  two  former 
being  commemorated  November  22,  the  latter  February  16. 

(Theodoret,  On  St.  PauVs  Epistles ; Fabriciua,  Bibliotheca 
Qreeca:  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints ; Schott’s  Isagoge.) 

PlIILES,  or  PH1LE  (MANUEL),  (Marov^  or 
♦iXfj),  a native  of  Ephesus,  to  be  distinguished  (according 
to  Fabriciua,  Bibl.  Gr.)  from  four  other  persons  bearing  the 
same  surname.  As  his  work  is  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
Michael  Palroologus  the  younger,  he  must  have  lived  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  born  of 
poor  parents,  came  at  an  early  ago  to  Constantinople,  be- 
came one  of  the  pupils  of  George  Pachymer,  and  made 
great  progress  in  literature.  He  aAcrwards  gave  offence 
to  the  emperor  by  some  expressions  made  use  of  by  him  in 
one  of  his  works,  called  * Chronographia,’  which  is  no  longer 
extant,  and  was  thrown  into  prison,  lie  is  supposed  to  have 
died  somewhere  about  the  year  1340.  He  is  known  chiefly 
as  the  author  of  a work  flip!  (miv  tfiirijroc,  * De  Aniinalium 
Proprietate,’  written  in  a sort  of  barbarous  Greek  iambics, 
called  * versus  politici.*  (See  Is.  Vossius,  * De  Poeraatum 
Cantu  et  Viribus  Rythmi,'  Oxon.,  8vo.,  1673,  p.  21,  sq.) 
It  is  a curious  work,  but  of  little  or  no  value  to  a zoologist, 
taken  almost  entirely  from  ./Elian’s  • Natural  Historv,’  and 
full  of  the  most  absurd  fables.  It  was  first  published  at 
Venice,  1533,  8vo-,  Grace,  by  Arsenius,  archbishop  of  Mo* 
nembasia  (a  town  on  the  cast  coast  of  Laconia,  now  called 
Napoli  di  Malvasia).  An  edition  was  published  at  Leipzig, 
1574,  4to.  (or,  with  a fresh  title-page,  Hcidclh.,  1596),  Gr.  ct 
Lat.,  by  Bersmann.  in  which  the  Greek  text  was  altered  in  a 
very  arbitrary  manner  by  Comerarius,  who  had  persuaded 
himself  that  the  numerous  fulsc  quantities  that  Ive  found 
P.  C.,  No.  1112. 


in  the  verses  were  merely  the  mistakes  of  the  transcribers. 
I.  Corn,  do  Pauw’s  edition,  Traj  ad  P.hen.,  1730,  4to.,  Gr. 
et  Lat.,  is  augmented  by  some  fragments  taken  from  a MS. 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  which  Fabricius  had  be- 
fore inserted  in  his  ‘ Biblioth.  Grmca it  is  not  very  highly 
esteemed,  and  was  severely  criticised  by  D’Orville,  in  tho 
sixth  volume  of  Burroann’s  ‘Observntiones  Miscellanea}.’ 

An  edition  of  the  other  poems  of  Philes  (some  of  which 
had  been  inserted  by  Fabricius  in  his  ' Bibl.  Gr.’)  was  pub- 
lished, Lips.  1768,  8vo.,  Gr.  ct  Lat.,  by  Wcmsdorf,  with 
notes  and  an  excellent  preliminary  dissertation  on  the  Life 
and  Works  of  Philes.  The  longest  poem  in  the  volume  is 
one  of  nearly  a thousand  lines  written  in  the  same  barbarous 
kind  of  verse,  in  tho  form  of  a dialogue  between  the  author 
and  the  city  of  Constantinople,  which  he  designates  by  the 
name  NoCc.  mens.  It  is  composed  in  praise  of  Joannes 
Cantacuzenus,  who  was  afterwards  emperor,  and  in  it  is 
introduced  a personification  of  his  several  virtues,  Prudence, 
Fortitude,  Justice,  Temperance,  Truth,  Memory,  Pity,  Cle- 
mency, Sagacity,  Rectitude,  Continence,  and  Modesty.  The 
other  poems  consist  of  epigrams  and  various  shorter  pieces, 
together  with  one  of  nearly  four  hundred  verses  on  the 
Elephant,  addressed  to  an  emperor  named  Leo,  which  (as 
no  emperor  of  that  name  was  contemporary  with  Philes) 
probably  belongs  to  some  other  person.  ( Miscell . Observ.  in 
Auctor.  Vet.  et  Bee.,  vol.  ii.,  tom.  iii,  p.  425.)  Two  other 
short  poems,  in  the  same  metre  as  the  rest,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  first  volume  of  Cramer's  * Anecdota  Grmca  Parisien- 
sia,’  p.  43,  Oxon.,  8vo.  1839.  Wernsdorf  gives,  in  his  ' Pre- 
liminary Dissertation,'  a list  of  several  works  by  Philes 
which  still  remain  unedited  in  various  libraries  of  Europe. 
(Fabr.,  Bibl.  Gr.  and  Biogr.  Univers.,  as  the  writer  has 
not  been  able  to  consult  Wernsdorfs  * Dissertation.') 

PHILE'TAS,  a grammarian  and  poet  of  the  island  Cos, 
flourished  in  the  times  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  was  preceptor  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  wrote 
epigrams,  elegies,  and  other  poems,  and  died  of  emaciation 
brought  on  by  excessive  study.  (Suidas,  Lexicon.)  Frag- 
ments of  Pfauletas  and  two  other  poets  were  edited  by 
Bachius,  8vo.,  Halle,  1829. 

PHILIDOR,  ANDRE',  a French  dramatic  composer  of 
eminence  in  his  day,  but  better  known  out  of  his  own  coun- 
try as  a most  distinguished  and  unrivalled  chess-player,  was 
born  at  Dreux  in  1726.  His  grandfather  was  musician  in 
ordinary  to  Louis  XIII. : his  father  held  the  same  office, 
and  his  uncle  established,  in  1726,  the  famous  Concert 
Spirituel.  Andre  was  admitted  at  the  usual  early  age  as  a 
page,  or  chorister,  in  the  chapel  of  Louis  XV.,  and  studied 
under  Campro.  Maitrc  de  la  Chapelle.  In  1737,  when  he 
had  only  completed  his  eleventh  year,  he  produced  a motet 
for  a full  choir,  for  which  the  Grand  Monarque  deigned  to 
thank  him ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  condescension 
was  followed  by  any  acknowledgment  of  a more  solid  kind, 
for  aAer  quitting  the  chapel  on  his  voice  changing,  he  sub- 
sisted for  some  time  by  copying  music — a drudgery  to  which 
Rousseau  was  obliged  to  submit — and  in  giving  a few  les- 
sons. But  all  his  vacant  hours,  and  theso  were  many,  he 
devoted  to  the  game  of  chess,  in  which  his  proficiency  was 
so  great,  that  he  sought  to  profit  by  his  skill,  and  in  1745 
commenced  a tour  in  Holland,  Germany,  and  England. 
This  also  enabled  him  to  improve  his  knowledge  and  taste 
in  music,  by  hearing  the  best  works  of  the  great  masters. 
He  tried  his  strength  as  a composer  in  London  iu  1753,  bv 
setting  Congreve's  Ode  to  Harmony,  which  Handel  heard, 
who  approvod  his  choruses,  but  thought  him  defective  in 
melody.  Chess  however  had  occupied  more  of  his  thoughts 
than  his  avowed  profession,  and  he  had  previously,  in  1749, 
published  his  Analysis  of  the  Game  qf  Chess,  for  which  he 
obtained  a great  list  of  subscribers,  and  his  reputation  was 
established.  This  work  gives  several  games,  with  notes 
explaining  the  reasons  for  the  moves ; and  thus  it  is  the  most 
useful  of  all  books  for  those  who  study  choss. 

In  1754  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  his  profession.  He  composed  some  sacred  music,  which 
the  king  thought  too  much  in  the  Italian  style,  and  thus  his 
effort  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  MaStre  de  la  Chapelle 
was  frustrated.  Four  years  aAer  this  ho  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  dramatic  music,  and  produced  at  the  Opera-  Comique 
many  works,  most  of  which  proved  eminently  successful, 
insomuch  that  M.  de  Laborde,  in  his  voluminous  Essai  sur 
la  Musique—  a work  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  most  of 
t lie  foregoing- does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  linn  one  of 
the  greatest  of  French  composers.  The  author  of  tho  Die - 
Vol.  XV HI—  L 
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tiormaire  des  Muriciem  considers  him  to  Uavo  been,  to^e-  | 
tiier  with  Duni  and  Monsigny,  the  joint  father  of  the  Opera 
C unique,  but  adds  that,  though  lie  was  a profound  har- 
monist, he  was  not  so  happy  in  melody. 

Iu  i 777  Philidor  reprinted  his  treatise  on  chess,  eonsi-  I 
darubly  augmented.  In  1779  he  produced  at  Frec-M&sons’ 
Hall,  in  ilmdon.  the  Carmen  Secular  e of  Horace,  set  to 
music,  consisting  of  airs,  choruses.  Sic.,  which  it  was  ru- 
moured he  had  written  in  imitation  of  the  antient  music, 
though  such  had  never  been  his  intention,  and  t>ome  disap- 
pointment was  excited  in  many  who  expected  a revival  of 
those  miraculous  effects,  iu  which  a few  were  still  credulous 
enough  to  believe.  This  was  published  in  1788.  in  a splen-  i 
did  volume  in  score,  dedicated  to  Catherine  of  Russia;  and 
as  the  work  is  now  before  us,  we  arc  enabled  to  corroborate  I 
what  Dr.  Burney  lias  said  of  it ; — that  the  choruses  are  after  | 
the  model  of  Handel,  and  the  airs  after  those  of  his  own  1 
and  G retry's  comic  operas,  many  of  which,  * particularly  I 
Cretry’s,  would  be  elegant  and  pleasing  music  anywhere.' , 
It  was  again  performed,  under  the  composer's  direction, 
in  1788,  at  an  eutertainment  of  a mixed  kind  given  by  the 
Knights  of  the  Bath  at  tho  Pantheon.  From  that  period 
Philidor  scums  to  have  passed  much  of  hi*  time  in  London,  ! 
chiclly  occupied  by  the  game  of  chess,  at  which  he  played 
at  Pursloe’s  (now  tho  Albion  Club)  in  St.  James’s  Street,  j 
where,  we  believe,  persons  were  admitted  to  witness  his  ox-  i 
ploits,  on  the  payment  of  a small  fee.  It  was  there  ho  | 
exhibited  his  marvellous  powers,  by  playing  three  games,  > 
against  different  adversaries  at  different  boards,  all  at  the 
same  time.  And  only  two  months  before  liis  decease  he 
played  two  games,  blindfolded,  simultaneously,  against  very 
expert  players,  and  was  victorious. 

His  health  now  rapidly  declining,  he  applied  for  a pass- 
port to  return  to  his  nativo  country,  but  was  refused,  having 
been,  most  unjustly,  proscribed  by  the  French  government  j 
us  a suspected  person.  This  affected  him  deeply ; hi*  grief 
admitted  of  no  alleviation,  and  he  died  iu  Iwondon,  in  1795.  ; 

Philidor  was  a very  worthy  and  amiable  man ; but  it  was  j 
the  generally-recoivcd  opinion  that  his  mental  powers  wefc  j 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  music  and  chess. 

PII1LPNUS  (4>iA7v©c),  a Greek  physician,  bom  in  the 
island  of  Cos,  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  Herophilus,  and  (ac- 
cording to  Galen,  lntroduct.),  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  : 
Empirici.  [Empirici  ; Skraimox.]  He  lived  somewhere  , 
about  the  year  b c.  250  (01. 132,  3),  w rote  a work  on  botany 
(Athen.,  Deipnos.,  lib.  xv„  sec.  28,  pp.  681,  682),  which  is 
probably  the  work  quoted  by  Pliny  (Hut.  Hal.,  lib.  xjl, 
cap.  91),  and  some  commentaries  on  the  aphorisms  of  Hip-  | 
pocratcs  (Erotian,  Lex.  l‘oc.  Hirpocr.  in  dp>3 ijk),  neither  of  j 
which  works  is  now  extant.  With  respect  to  the  system 
of  the  Empirici,  the  rejection  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  ! 
pathology  as  useless  studies,  would  of  course,  at  least  in  the  I 
opinion  of  modern  physicians,  prevent  their  ever  attaining 
uuy  higher  rank  than  that  of  clever  experimentalists  ; but  ' 
still  it  must  not  be  denied  that  Materia  Medica  is  indebted  , 
to  them  for  the  discovery  of  the  properties  of  many  valuable  | 
drugs.  A parallel  has  been  drawn  between  the  antient 
Empirici  and  the  modern  Homceopalhists,  by  Fred,  l'erd.  ' 
Briskcn,  entitled  ‘Plulinusct  Hahnemaunus,  scu  Vetcris  ' 
Sectie  Empiric®  cum  HodiernS  Sec  la  Honusopalhicfl 
Comparatio,’  8vo.,  Borol.,  1834,  pp.  36. 

PHILIP,  the  name  of  several  kings  of  Macedonia,  of  j 
whom  two  deserve  particular  notice.  [Macedonia.] 

PHILIP,  a younger  son  of  Amyntas,  succeeded  (b.c.  359) 
at  the  age  of  twonty-three  years  to  a throne  which,  sinco 
tho  death  of  Ins  father,  and  during  tho  reigns  of  his  two 
elder  brothers,  Alexander  and  Perdiccas,  had  been  shaken 
to  its  foundation  by  foreign  invasion  and  civil  war.  For-  : 
Innately  for  the  independence  of  his  kingdom,  tho  young 
monarch  was  endowed  with  talents  and  energies  of  tho 
highest  order ; and  a residence  during  lus  boyhood  at  Thebes, 
whither  ho  had  been  sent  as  a hostage  in  the  best  days  of  i 
tho  republic,  while  the  celebrated  Pelopidas  and  Epami- 
nondas  were  in  power,  had  obtained  for  him  all  the  advan- 
tage!: of  a liberal  Grecian  education.  On  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  his  inheritance  was  overrun  by  tho  victorious 
Illyrians,  who  had  defeated  and  slain  his  brother  Perdiccas; 
his  own  title  was  disputed  by  two  pretenders  to  the  crown ; 
and  tho  people  of  Macedonia  were  dispirited  by  accumu- 
lated nutional  calamities.  But  lus  courage  and  eloquence 
revived  tho  hopes  of  his  subjects;  and  lus  military  skill  and 
activity  &oon  inspired  them  with  confidence.  While  these 
qualities  were  successfully  exerted  in  the  field,  negotiations 


and  bribes  were  us  artfully  employed  to  induce  the  support- 
ers of  the  rival  claimants  to  abandon  their  cause;  and 
Philip  finally  not  only  repelled  the  Illyrian  and  Pseonian 
invaders  of  his  country,  but  penetrated  iu  turn  into  their 
territory,  and  extended  bis  own  dominions  at  their  expense. 
He  subsequently  further  strengthened  himself  by  a marriage 
with  Olyrapius,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Epirus,  who  became 
the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  but  whose  temper  and 
conduct  made  her  so  little  agreeable  to  her  husband,  that 
ho  finally  divorced  her. 

From  the  period  of  the  full  establishment  of  his  authority 
over  his  nativo  kingdom,  Philip  seems  to  have  commenced 
tho  design,  which  lie  thenceforth  steadily  pursued  and  ulti- 
mately accomplished,  of  destroying  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  Athenian  people  on  the  northern  shores  of  the 
iEgean  Sea.  As  his  projects,  both  on  the  present  occasion 
and  subsequently,  brought  him  into  frequent  collision  with 
that  republic,  the  state  of  affairs  at  Athens  throughout  his 
reign  requires  some  detailed  notice. 

After  the  general  peace  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Mantineia  and  death  of  Epaminondas  (b.c.  362),  Athens 
had  again  become  the  most  prominent  state  in  Greece. 
The  naval  successes  and  moderation  of  Tiniotheus  and  a 
a few  other  officers  of  similar  character  had  won  her  the 
public  respect ; and  the  people  of  the  *Egean  islands  aud 
coasts,  to  secure  the  protection  of  her  navy  against  piracy, 
had  resumed  their  relations  to  her  as  subject  allies.  She 
had  thus  nearly  recovered  the  naval  supremacy  lost  by  the 
fatal  termination  of  the  Peloponnesian  War;  but  this  brief 
renovation  of  glory  was  soon  obscured  by  a relapse  into 
former  habits  of  oppression  towards  her  allies ; and  these 
produced  (b.c.  358)  the  Confederate  or  Social  War,  by  a 
leaguo  of  some  of  the  dependent  islands  and  towns  against 
her,  which  lasted  three  years,  and  ended  in  the  loss  of  her 
sovereignty.  Philip  ably  took  advantage  of  the  distraction 
of  Athens  in  this  contest  to  reduce  or  win  over  in  succession 
Amphipolis,  Pydna,  Polidna,  and  other  towns  on  the  noi  th- 
em shores  of  the  /Egean,  until  in  those  parts  Metlione  alone 
remained  in  the  Athenian  interest.  Some  conquests  in 
Thrace  also  gave  the  Macedonian  prince  possession  of  the 
gold-mines  of  Pangeus;  and  near  these  he  built  or  enlarged 
a city,  which  he  peopled  with  Greeks  from  the  conquered 
towns,  and  named  after  himself  Philippi.  Here,  under  his 
personal  inspection,  the  mines  were  worked  to  such  advan- 
tage, that  they  produced  him  one  thousand  talents  annu- 
ally; and  the  gold  4 Philips’ which  he  coined  served  lmn 
in  the  sequel  both  to  bribo  the  venal  orators  of  the  Greciau 
states  and  to  hire  the  mercenary  troops  with  which  he  now 
openly  assailed  their  freedom. 

The  ambition  of  Philip  indeed  soon  taught  him  to  extend 
his  views  of  aggrandisement  into  Greece  itself;  and,  at 
whatever  epoch  the  plans  were  organised  which  he  formed 
and  realised  for  the  acquisition  of  a general  supremacy  over 
the  Grecian  states,  the  first  occasion  for  interfering  in  their 
domestic  politics  was  afforded  to  him  by  tho  Phociin  or 
Sacred  War,  which  hail  already  commenced  before  the 
close  of  tho  contest  between  Athens  and  her  allies.  The 
real  cause  of  the  persecution  of  the  Phocians  was  the  hatred 
with  which  that  people  hud  inspired  the  Thebans  by  refus- 
ing to  join  them  in  the  late  war  against  Sparta.  To  this 
source  of  political  enmity  were  added  some  uncertain  mo- 
tives of  personal  offence  between  individuals  of  the  neigh- 
bouring communities ; and,  moved  by  such  passions  of 
public  nud  private  revenge,  the  Thebans  rashly  excited  a 
commotion  which  was  doomed  eventually  to  bring  destruc- 
tion upon  their  ow  n state,  as  well  as  to  annihilate  the  ge- 
neral liberties  of  Greece.  Availing  themselves  of  their 
influence  in  the  A mpiiictyouic  Council,  of  which  they  hoped 
also  to  obtain  the  absolute  control,  as  well  as  the  command 
of  the  temple  of  Delphi  and  its  treasures,  by  destroying  the 
Phocians  they  accused  that  people  of  having  cultivated 
lands  which  had  been  devoted  to  the  Delplne  god.  Tho 
Phocians  were  found  guilty  by  the  compliant  Aniphictyous, 
and  condemned  to  pay  a fine  so  enormous,  that  for  its  liquida- 
tion their  whole  country  was  declared  forfeit  to  the  god. 
Perceiving  that  their  only  appeal  against  this  iniquitous 
sentence  must  be  to  arms,  the  Phocians  anticipated  their 
enemies  by  boldly  seizing  upon  Delphi  -(b.c.  357),  and, 
supported  by  Athena  and  Sparta,  they  commenced  a san- 
guinary war  with  the  Thebans  and  their  allies. 

During  the  progress  of  this  struggle,  Philip  gamed  u 
footing  in  Thessaly  by  assisting  some  of  the  Thessalian 
nobles,  or  the  Aleuadm,  the  antient  allies  of  Macedon, 
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against  the  grants  of  Phertr,  who  were  supported  by  the 
Phoctans  and  their  Athenian  confederates.  The  successful 
interference  of  Philip  in  this  Quarter  brought  him  into  op- 
position with  Athens;  but  the  jealousy  of  that  republic 
was  still  more  excited  by  his  continued  machinations  against 
her  influence  on  the  Thracian  coasts.  When  she  attempted, 
in  conjunction  with  the  people  of  Methone,  to  repel  these 
injuries  by  hostilities,  he  suddenly  appeared  before  that 
place,  and  took  it,  after  an  obstinate  siege,  in  which  ho  lost 
his  left  eye  by  an  arrow.  The  people  of  Olynthus,  hitherto 
his  allies,  now  taking  alarm  at  his  ambition,  applied  to 
Athens  for  aid  against  him ; but  though  the  Athenians, 
moved  by  the  eloquenco  of  Demosthenes,  repeatedly  sent 
reinforcements  to  the  Olynthians,  Philip  defeated  the  con- 
federates, and  finally  besieged  and  captured  Olynthus  (b.c. 
347).  After  this  event,  both  the  Athenians  and  the  Mace- 
donian prince  were  equally  desirous  of  peace,  and  in  the 
following  year  a treaty  was  concluded  between  them.  But 
the  ambassadors  who  were  sent  to  Philip  to  arrange  the 
terms  suffered  themselves  to  be  either  outwitted  or  bribed 
by  the  artful  monarch;  and  the  Phocian  allies  of  Athens 
were  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  treaty. 

That  brave  and  unfortunate  people,  who  had  hitherto 
maintained  the  war  with  advantage,  were  now  abandoned  to 
the  mercy  of  their  more  numerous  and  powerful  enemies. 
The  Thebans,  who  were  nearly  exhausted  in  the  struggle, 
applied  to  Philip  f°r  aid,  which  he  was  but  too  happy  to 
render.  From  Thessaly,  passing  the  defiles  of  Thermopylae, 
which  had  been  left  unguarded,  ho  marched  rapidly  into 
Proper  Greece  ; and,  profiling  by  the  misconduct  of  party 
leaders  and  the  treachery  of  the  Phocian  general,  he  was 
completely  successful.  The  Phocians  were  compelled  to 
surrender  unconditionally ; the  Amphictyons  assembled,  and 
decreed  that  their  towns  should  be  destroyed  and  the  inha- 
bitants disarmed  and  heavily  assessed ; and  their  privileges 
at  Delphi  and  votes  in  the  Ampbictyonic  Council  were  so- 
lemnly transferred  to  the  pious  monarch  of  Macedon.  Thus 
ended  (b.c.  346)  the  Sacred  War,  which  ruined  an  innocent 
people  and  destroyed  tho  little  reverence  for  religion  that 
had  yet  remained  in  Greece. 

The  crisis  was  now  approaching  in  the  great  struggle  be- 
tween Athens  and  Philip,  which,  on  the  part  of  the  former, 
was  for  the  independence  of  Greece,  and  on  that  of  the 
latter,  for  tho  general  supremacy  in  her  national  govern- 
ment and  councils.  But  tho  contest  was  almost  as  much 
one  of  factions  at  Athens  itself,  as  between  the  republic  and 
the  Macedonian  king.  The  aristocratic  party  in  that  city 
inclined,  perhaps  naturally,  to  the  side  or  Philip,  through 
conviction  of  the  degenerate  character  of  the  democracy  and 
consequent  hopelessness  of  a successful  collision  with  the 
power  of  Macedon,  which  they  cither  thought  it  useless  to 
resist,  or  considered  not  likely  to  be  injurious  to  their 
country.  They  might  also  sincerely  believe  that  in  Greece, 
for  nil  the  evils  of  intestine  commotions  of  which  they  were 
weary,  there  remained  no  cure  but  a general  diversion, 
headed  by  Macedon,  of  the  national  energies  against  Persia. 
Their  leaders  were  the  venerable  Isocrates  and  upright 
Pliocion,  both  patriots  of  unquestionable  integrity,  and 
anxious  fbr  the  independence  of  Athens.  But  it  was  the 
misfortune  of  this  party,  that  its  ranks  gavo  shelter  to  the 
venal  orators,  such  as  Aeschines,  Dcmadcs,  and  others, 
who  were  undoubtedly  in  the  pay  of  Philip,  and  who  basely 
promoted  his  designs.  On  the  other  hand  the  democratic, 
or  war  party,  os  a modern  historian  has  termed  it,  ever 
ciiger  for  the  licence  and  plunder  which  were  promised  by 
a state  of  hostilities,  was  principally  guided  by  the  infamous 
Chares,  to  whom,  together  with  the  mercenary  Charidcrnus, 
the  conduct  of  military  expeditions  was  often  entrusted.  But 
to  this  party,  through*  a well-founded  persuasion  of  tho  am- 
bitious prelect  of  Philip,  and  a generous  and  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm fur  the  independence  of  his  country,  had  the  great 
Demosthenes  attached  himself,  and  a view  of  the  principles 
upon  which  he  acted  will  be  found  in  a former  article.  [De- 
mosthenes.] 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Phocian  war,  Philip  turned 
his  attention  for  a time  again  to  the  northward  of  Greece, 
and  laboured  to  consolidate  his  empire  in  that  quarter  by 
obtaining  possession  of  the  cities  of  the  Propontis  and 
Thracian  Chersonese.  But  Demosthenes  had  now  roused 
the  Athenians  to  so  much  alarm  and  energy,  that  when  tho 
Macedonian  attacked  and  invested  Peri  ill  bus  and  Byzan- 
tium, a strong  armament  was  fitted  out  at  Athens,  which, 
under  the  command  of  Phocion,  compelled  him  to  raise  the 


i siege  of  those  cities  (b.c.  339).  This  was  perhaps  the  most 
glorious  moment  in  the  life  of  Demosthenes,  and  the  most 
mortifying  check  in  the  successful  career  of  Philip.  But 
tho  triumph  of  the  great  orator  and  the  disappointment  of  the 
ambitious  prince  were  alike  only  momentary ; and  the  event 
soon  proved  how  unequal  was  the  cunliict  between  the  de- 
sultory impulse  which  could  be  given  to  a fickle  and  divided 
democracy,  without  secrecy,  unity,  or  consistency  of  purpose, 
and  the  concentrated  power  of  a monarch  of  high  talent  and 
immense  resources,  whose  politic  designs  were  veiled  in 
the  profoundest  mystery  until  they  were  ripe  for  execution 
by  adroit  ministers,  experienced  generals,  and  well-disci- 
plined armies.  In  the  very  next  year  after  his  repulse  before 
Byzantium,  Philip  found  a pretext  for  appearing  again  in 
arms  in  Greece  itself.  Ho  was  appointed  by  the  obse- 
quious Ampbictyonic  council  their  general  in  a new  sacred 
war  which  they  had  denounced  against  the  people  of  Am- 
phissa  fbr  cultivating  some  devoted  lands;  and  after  reduc- 
ing that  city,  ho  suddenly  threw  off  the  mask  by  seizing 
Elateia,  the  kev  of  Bmotio,  at  the  head  of  32,000  veteran 
troops.  The  Athenians  were  filled  with  dismay ; but  the 
eloquence  and  activity  of  Demosthenes  both  animated  them 
to  sigual  exertions,  aud  induced  the  Thebans,  Corinthians, 
and  Others  to  join  with  Athens  in  the  cause'of  independence. 
Tho  numerical  superiority  of  the  confederates  however, 
though  they  fought  with  great  bravery,  could  not  prevail 
against  generalship  and  discipline  ; and  the  fatal  battle  of 
Chmroncia  (b.c.  338)  for  ever  extinguished  tho  liberties  of 
anlient  Greece. 

Nothing  was  more  characteristic  of  the  disposition  and 
policy  of  Philip  than  his  conduct  after  tho  battle  of  Chaeroncia. 
As  soon  as  the  victory  was  secured,  he  immediately,  with  his 
usual  humanity,  stopped  the  slaughter ; and  when,  on  re- 
visiting the  field  next  morning,  after  a night  of  carousal,  he 
beheld  the  dead  Thebans  of  the  Sacred  Band  lying  in  ranks 
where  they  had  valiantly  fought  and  fallen,  he  is  said  to 
have  shed  tears,  and  exclaimed,  * Perish  they  who  imagine 
[ these  to  hare  done  or  auffored  shame  !”  But  this  burst  of 
admiration  did  not  prevent  him  from  treating  the  party  that 
had  been  hostile  to  him  at  Thebes  with  great  sevority ; and 
he  imposed  a Macedonian  garrison  upon  the  subjugated  city. 
To  the  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  ho  behaved  with  the 
greatest  clemency,  dismissing  without  ransom  those  among 
them  who  had  been  made  prisoners,  and  granting  their  re- 
public peace  upon  very  easy  terms,  the  principal  condition 
being  that  they  should  send  deputies  to  a general  congress 
of  the  Ampbictyonic  states  at  Corinth.  Here  tho  great  object 
of  the  ambition  of  Philip  seemed  to  approach  its  fulfil- 
ment. After  his  orators  had  set  forth  tho  injuries  which 
Persia  had  continually  inflicted  upon  Greece,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolvod  in  the  assembly  that  a national  war  should 
be  declared  against  the  Persian  empire,  and  that  the  Mace- 
donian king  should  be  appointed  oommander-in-chief,  with 
power  to)  apportion  tho  contingent  of  each  Grecian  state. 
But  when  he  was  making  tho  most  active  preparations  for 
the  great  expedition  which  he  meditated,  and  whioh  his  son 
was  destined  to  accomplish,  his  days  were  cut  short  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin.  While  celebrating  tho  nuptials  of  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  with  the  king  of  Epirus,  ho  was  stabbed 
by  a young  Macedonian  of  his  own  body-guard,  Pausanias, 
whoso  motive  for  tho  deed,  as  he  was  himself  put  to  death 
on  the  spot,  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  has  been  most 
probably  ascribed  to  personal  revenge,  on  tho  king's  refusal 
to  grant  him  redress  for  an  intolerable  insult  which  ho  had 
received  from  tho  queen's  uncle. 

Thus  fell  Philip  (b  c.  336),  at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven 
years,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  life  and  intellect,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  lie  seemed  to  bo  entering  on  the  meridian 
splendour  of  his  career  of  glory. 

The  character  of  Philip  of  Macedon  has  often  boon 
sketched,  like  too  many  other  historical  portraits,  in  tho 
spirit  of  parly.  A distinguished  historian  of  our  own  times 
has  depicted  all  his  actions  in  the  most  favourable  colours, 
apparently  with  no  belter  object  than  to  blacken  the  general 
cause  of  democracy  in  the  conduct  of  his  Athenian  opponents. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ardent  advocates  of  republican  free- 
dom have  not  unnaturally  been  led  to  regard  tho  Mace- 
donian king  with  strong  prejudice  as  the  exemplar  of  mo- 
narchical ty  ranny.  Of  all  the  princes  of  antiquity  however, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  name  one  worthy  of  comparison  with 
Philip  in  the  fairer  features  of  his  character,  ills  govern- 
: ment  of  his  own  kingdom  must  be  judged,  by  the  silence  of 
i his  opponents,  to  have  been  mild,  just,  and  popular.  Per- 
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son  ally  kind  to  hi*  enemies,  ho  was  to  a singular  degree 
free  from  that  cruelty  which  was  the  common  reproach  of 
the  Greeks  of  his  age : humane,  generous,  and  magnani- 
mous, ho  often  showed  himself  capable  of  forgiving  usuries, 
of  sparing  the  vanquished,  and  or  using  success  with  mode- 
ration. It  was  indeed  his  boast  and  his  truest  glory,  that 
he  conquered  more  by  mercy  and  conciliation  after  victory 
than  by  mere  force  of  arms.  H's  splendid  abilities  were 
equally  conspicuous  as  a statesman  and  a general ; and  his 
intellectual  tastes  for  literature  and  philosophy,  for  the 
drainu  and  the  arts,  were  alike  refined  and  passionate.  He 
made  his  court,  therefore,  no  less  tic  seat  of  eloquence  and 
mental  cultivation  than  it  was  the  school  of  consummate 
political  science.  That  he  was  as  insatiable  in  bis  ambitious 
schemes  as  he  was  unscrupulous  in  the  means  which  he 
employed  to  advance  them,  is  true:  he  hesitated  as  little  as 
most  politicians  at  corruption  and  perfidy.  But  his  am- 
bition was  not  of  a vulgar  cast;  nor  while  the  conquest  of 
the  vast  Persian  empire  was  its  magnificent  project,  does  he 
at  all  seem  to  have  aimed  at  the  internal  subjugation  of  the 
Grecian  status,  or  to  have  desired  more  than  the  supreme 
authority  to  lead  their  free  and  enlightened  confederation 
against  the  barbarism  of  the  East.  The  vicious  intempe- 
rance of  his  private  life  will  not  bear  any  comment ; but  his 
vices,  like  his  accomplishments,  were  those  of  the  Greeks, 
and  of  the  state  of  society  which  produced  them : his  vir- 
tues were  peculiar  to  himself,  and  superior  to  his  times. 


Coin  of  Philip  II. 
British  Mutcum.  Actasi  size. 


PHILIP,  the  only  other  of  the  Macedonian  kings  of  that 
name  whose  life  and  reign  merit  some  attention,  ascended 
the  throne  (u  c.  220)  at  an  early  age,  on  the  death  of  his 
uncle  Antigonus  Doson.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Anti- 
gonus  Gonnalas,  and  therefore  lineally  descended  from  the 
first  Antigonus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
whose  family,  in  the  vicissitudes  which  succeeded  the  dis- 
memberment of  that  conqueror’s  empire,  had  finally  ob- 
tained the  crown  of  Macedon  and  a general  ascendency 
over  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Philip  was  an  able  prinoe,  whose 
character,  both  in  its  political  energies  and  personal  vices, 
was  not  without  some  points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  his 
greater  namesake  and  predecessor  on  the  Macedonian  throne. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  the  struggle  between 
the  ^tolian  and  Achaean  leagues,  in  which  the  latter  people 
had  been  worsted,  caused  them  to  call  in  his  aid ; and  in 
the  war  which  followed,  and  in  which  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Acheean  confederation,  his  activity  and  military 
skill  were  much  distinguished.  His  successes  soon  disposed 
the  AStolians  to  peace,  which  he  as  readily  granted  them,  in 
order  that  he  might  direct  his  sole  attention  to  Italy,  where 
the  disasters  of  the  Romans  in  the  second  Punic  War  in- 
spired him  with  the  hope  that,  by  throwing  his  weight  into 
the  Carthaginian  scale,  he  might  finally  acquire  the  prepon- 
derance of  power  for  himself.  With  this  view,  after  the 
battlo  of  Canute  (b.c.  216),  he  formed  with  Hannibal  an 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  which  he  prosecuted  with 
little  vigour,  but  which  ultimately  proved  his  own  ruin ; 
for  the  Romans,  after  the  great  crisis  of  their  fate  was  over 
in  Italy,  no  sooner  began  to  prevail  in  the  struggle  with 
Hannibal,  than  they  determined  to  take  vengeance  upon 
Philip  for  his  aggression.  After  some  intervals  of  indeci- 
sive hostility  and  hollow  pacification,  during  which  they 
found  means  to  deprive  him  of  most  of  his  allies  in  Greece, 
they  declared  war  anew  against  him  on  various  pretexts ; 
and  at  length  he  sustained  from  the  consul  T.  Quinctius 
Flamininus,  at  Cynoscephalte,  in  Thessaly  (b.c.  197),a  defeat 
so  decisive,  as  for  ever  to  break  the  Macedonian  power. 
Philip  however,  after  this  calamity,  obtained  peace  on  terms 
less  severe  than  might  have  been  anticipated  : but  his  proud 
and  restless  spirit  could  ill  brook  the  subjection  to  which  he 
was  reduced;  and  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  covert  preparations  for  a new  war  with  Rome, 
which  lie  saw  to  be  inevitable.  He  died  (b.c.  179)  just 
before  the  last  crisis  in  tho  fortunes  of  Macedon,  leaving 
his  unworthy  son  Perseus  to  abide  the  struggle  which  was 
to  bereave  him  of  his  crown  and  liberty. 


'iho  original  materials  for  the  life  and  reign  of  the  first 
of  these  two  Philips  are  scattered  through  the  extant  ora- 
tions of  ASacliines  and  Demosthenes,  the  compilation  of 
Diodorus  Siculus,  and  the  Lives  of  Demosthenes  and  Phocion 
by  Plutarch.  Among  our  modern  historians,  Mitford  has 
given  an  elaborate  though  far  too  favourable  view  of  his 
actions  and  character.  The  original  authorities  for  the  reign 
of  the  last  Philip  are  Polybius  and  Livy. 

PHILIP,  ST.,  was  the  first  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  He  was  a native  of  Bethsaida,  a 
town  near  the  sea  of  /Tiberias.  After  bis  call  to  the  apos- 
tieship  not  much  is  recorded  of  him  in  the  New  Testament. 
He  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  Philip  the  Deacon, 

1 mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  but  a little  exa- 
mination will  plainly  show  that  they  were  quite  different 
persons. 

Nicephorus  Callisti  tells  us  that  in  tho  distribution  of 
regions  made  by  the  Apostles  for  their  respective  spheres  of 
labour,  St.  Philip  had  Syria  and  Upper  Asia  assigned  to 
him,  with  St.  Bartholomew ; and  that  having  there  made 
numerous  converts,  he  came  into  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia, 
where  ho  succeeded  in  bringing  many  of  the  inhabitants 
from  gross  idolatry  to  the  belief  and  practice  of  Christianity, 
on  which  account  he  was  at  length  seized  by  the  authorities, 
imprisoned,  and  scourged,  and  then  martyred  by  being 
banged  upon  a pillar,  but  in  what  year  is  not  stated. 

The  Gnostics  attributed  a book  to  St.  Philip,  which  they 
called  his  Gospel ; but  no  other  sect  ever  pretended  that 
this  apostle  left  any  writings. 

The  feast  of  St.  Philip  is  observed  by  the  Eastern  churches 
November  Nth,  but  by  the  Western  on  the  1st  of  May 

(Isidore  of  Pelusium  ; N icephorus  Callisti ; Cave,  Lives  of 
the  Apostles.) 

PHILIP  OF  THESSALONTCA.  [Anthology.] 

PHILIP  was  the  name  of  five  Spanish  sovereigns,  four  of 
whom  were  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  one  of  the  Bourbon 
family. 

PHILIP  I.,  king  of  Castile,  surnamed  ihe  Handsome,  was 
tho  son  of  Maximilian  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  by  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  in  right  of  w hom  be  inherited  and  transmitted  to 
his  posterity  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the  seventeen  pro\  inces 
of  the  Netherlands.  In  the  year  1496  he  married  Joanna,  or 
Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and  Isa- 
bella, sovereigns  of  Aragon  and  Castile;  and  in  1604.  on 
the  death  of  Isabella,  who  bequeathed  the  kingdom  of  Cas- 
tile to  her  daughter  Jane,  Philip,  as  well  as  his  consort, 
assumed  the  regal  title.  He  wai  crowned  at  Burgos  with 
her;  and  in  consequence  of  her  mental  weakness,  exercised 
nil  the  functions  of  government  during  the  short  remainder 
of  his  life,  which  closed  in  the  following  year,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-eight. 

His  queen  Jane  survived  him  for  fifty  years,  in  a state 
between  insanity  and  fatuity  ; and  her  malady  is  said  to 
have  been  much  aggravated  by  grief  at  his  death,  though 
he  had  never  loved  her.  She  traversed  her  kingdom,  car- 
rying his  dead  body  with  her,  and  causing  it  to  be  un- 
covered at  times  that  she  might  behold  it;  until  she  was  at 
last  persuaded  to  permit  its  removal  and  interment.  She 
had  by  Philip,  besides  daughters,  two  sons,  both  in  the 
sequel  emperors  of  Germany,  as  Charles  V.  and  Ferdinand 
I.,  the  elder  of  whom,  Charles,  on  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  finally  re-united  tho  crowns 
of  Castile  and  Aragon.  But  such  was  the  attachment  of  the 
nation  to  their  insane  queen,  that  throughout  her  long  life 
she  was  always  recognised  as  sovereign  of  Spain  in  con- 
junction with  her  son;  and  their  names  were  mentioned 
together  in  every  formal  act  of  government. 

PHILIP  II.,  king  of  Spain,  the  only  legitimate  son  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  by  Isabella  of  Portugal,  was  born  in  tho 
year  1627,  and  ascended  the  Spanish  throne  on  his  father's 
abdication  in  1666  ; having  in  the  preceding  year  entered 
on  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  which  Charles  bad 
in  the  same  manner  resigned  to  him.  His  inheritance  also 
included  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  Milan  with  other 
Italian  provinces,  and  the  empire  of  the  New  World  ; and  it 
was  a true  and  expressive  phrase  for  the  extent  of  his  power, 
that 4 the  sun  never  set  upon  his  dominions.’  The  reve- 
nues which  ho  drew  from  the  American  mines  and  his 
European  realms  Ipr  exceeded  thoso  of  any  prince  of  his 
times,  and  are  declared  to  have  amounted  to  iwenty-fivo  mil- 
lions of  ducats  yearly.  His  navy  was  more  numerous  than 
that  of  any  other  power ; and  his  veteran  armies  were  com- 
posed of  the  best  troops,  led  by  tho  ablest  generals  of  the  age. 
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As  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  which  fills  a long  and  im- 
portant period  in  European  history,  received  its  dark 
colouring  from  his  personal  qualities,  a slight  preliminary 
sketch  of  his  private  character  will  best  illustrate  the 
features  of  his  policy  and  tho  events  which  it  produced.  Ho 
was  naturally  of  a stern  and  morose  temperament ; and  the 
austerities  of  a monastic  education,  aggravating  this  consti- 
tutional defect,  had  extinguished  in  his  soul  every  joyous 
emotion.  As  he  lmd  also  been  deeply  imbued  from  his 
youth  with  religious  doctrines,  the  very  sincerity  of  his 
belief  acting  upon  a cold  heart,  a gloomy  temper,  and  a 
narrow  mind,  was  sufficient  to  render  him  obstinately 
bigoted  and  inexorably  cruel.  In  temporal  affairs,  the 
despotic  principles  in  which  ho  had  been  brought  up  had 
filled  him  with  extravagant  ideas  of  regal  authority;  and 
his  father’s  examplo  had  taught  him  to  aspire  to  universal 
monarchy.  With  a superstitious  creed  he  therefore  min- 
gled the  most  unbounded  schemes  of  worldly  ambition ; and 
perhaps  conscientiously  believing  that  with  his  own  projects 
of  dominion  he  was  promoting  at  the  same  time  the  glory 
of  God,  he  pursued  without  remorse  the  most  inhuman 
course  of  religious  persecution  and  civil  tyranny. 

Philip  has  therefore  truly  been  represented  as  a monster 
of  bigotry  and  cruelty  ; but  it  appears  unjust  to  add  to  these 
revolting  qualities,  as  some  writers  have  done,  the  reproach 
of  hypocrisy.  Schiller,  who  has  deeply  studied  his  cha- 
racter with  philosophic  scrutiny,  and  whose  feelings  are  any- 
thing but  favourable  to  him,  yet  concludes,  with  more  can- 
dour and  acuteness  ( Ab/all  der  Niederlande ),  that  he  was  a 
better  man  than  his  father : since  Charles  V.  was  a perse- 
cutor only  Horn  policy,  but  Philip  from  conviction.  Charles 
made  religion  subservient  to  his  views  of  temporal  aggran- 
disement ; Philip  often  sacrificed  his  true  political  interests 
to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  service  of  religion.  The  em- 
peror held  the  pope  a prisoner,  while  he  burnt  others  for 
denying  his  supremacy:  his  son  engaged  only  with  deep 
reluctance  in  a legitimate  war  against  pope  Paul  IV.;  and 
in  order  to  purchase  a reconciliation  with  that  arrogant  pon- 
tiff, ho  abandoned  the  fruit  of  victory  like  a repentant  cri- 
minal. The  indulgence  of  sensual  passion  has  been  adduced 
as  another  proof,  no  less  than  his  cruelty,  of  the  hyprocrisy 
of  Philip’s  religious  pretensions:  but  the  occasional  licence 
of  his  private  life  in  this  respect  was  one  of  those  inconsis- 
tencies which  have  sullied  purer  minds.  There  seems  in- 
deed no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Philip's  faith  ; it  is 
more  rational  and  useful  to  observe  the  fatal  perversion  of 
principle,  by  which  the  infliction  of  torture  and  death  is 
imagined  to  be  an  exercise  of  virtue,  a religious  duty,  and 
an  acceptable  offering  to  the  God  of  mercy. 

The  marriage  of  Philip  II.  with  Mary,  queen  of  England, 
which  bad  taken  place  in  1554,  enabled  him,  soon  after  his 
accession  to  the  Spanish  crown,  to  engage  liis  consort's 
kingdom  with  his  own,  in  1557.  in  a war  against  France. 
The  only  memorable  event  of  this  contest  was  the  victory  of 
St.  Quentin,  gained  by  his  troops.  He  was  not  himself 
present  at  the  battle:  but  at  the  subsequent  assault  of  the 
town  he  showed  himself  in  armour  to  encourage  the  sol- 
diery, though  without  sharing  their  danger;  oud  it  was 
observed  that  this  was  the  first  and  last  time  in  which  he 
wore  a military  dress  or  appeared  on  tho  field.  The  war 
was  concluded  in  1 559,  by  the  peace  of  Cateau  Catnbresis, 
upon  terms  advantageous  for  Philip.  He  had  meanwhile, 
by  the  death  of  Mary,  to  whom  he  had  been  a cold  and 
unkind  husband,  lost  Disconnection  with  England.  Leaving 
his  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  under  the  government  of 
his  natural  sister  Margaret,  duchess  of  Parma,  Philip  sailed 
for  Spain,  which  he  never  quitted  again  ; and  bis  arrival  in 
that  kingdom  was  immediately  followed  by  a sanguinary 
persecution,  through  which  he  succeeded  in  crushing  the 
germs  of  tho  Reformation  in  the  peninsula.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  an  autn-da-fe,  or  public  act  of  faith,  at  which  forty 
unhappy  persons  were  led  to  the  stako  by  the  Inquisition. 
When  passing  him,  one  of  the  victims  in  this  dreauful  pro- 
cession appealed  to  him  with  loud  cries  of  mercy:  ‘ Perish 
thou  and  all  like  thee!'  was  his  merciless  reply.  ' If 
ray  own  son  were  a heretic,  1 would  deliver  him  to  the 
fianies.' 

It  was  amidst  such  scenes  that  he  accomplished  a vow 
made  to  heaven  atid  to  Rt.  Lawrence,  on  the  day  of  which 
saint  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin  had  been  gained,  to  te>tify 
bis  gratitude  for  that  victory.  At  the  village  of  Escuria), 
near  Madrid,  he  built  a superb  palace,  to  which,  in  honour 
of  the  saint  and  of  the  instrument  of  his  martyrdom,  ho 


gavo  the  form  of  a gridiron.  At  the  same  period  he  trans- 
ferred the  seal  of  government  from  Toledo,  the  aatient 
capital  of  Castile,  to  Madrid,  which  latter  city  thenceforth 
became  the  metropolis  of  Spain.  In  the  south  of  that  king- 
dom, his  persecution  goaded  to  revolt  the  Moorish  popula- 
tion, who  had  compounded  for  the  quiet  posse*sion  of  their 
native  seats  by  a pretended  conversion  to  Christianity ; and 
after  a furious  contest,  embittered  by  religious  hatred  and 
marked  by  horrid  atrocities  on  both  sides,  a portion  of  the 
Moors  were  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  Africa,  and  the  remain- 
der (A.D-  1571)  reduced  to  submission. 

Meanwhile  Philip  diligently  applied  himself  to  the  extir- 
pation of  heresy  in  the  rest  of  his  dominions.  In  liis  Italian 
possessions,  both  of  Milan  and  Naples,  fire  and  the  sword 
were  successfully  employed  for  this  purpose;  but  the  at- 
tempt to  establish  the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  the  Nether- 
lands with  the  same  view,  first  provoked  a spirit  of  insurrec- 
tion (a.d.  1566),  which,  throughout  the  remainder  of  his 
long  reign,  exhausted  his  immense  resources  of  men  and 
money,  and  after  the  frightful  devastation  of  those  fertile 
and  flourishing  provinces,  for  ever  tore  seven  of  them  from 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  When  Philip  found  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Margaret  of  Parma  wanted  strength  to  Enforce  his 
religious  edicts  in  the  Netherlands,  he  replaced  her  by  the 
ferocious  Ferdihand  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  duke  of  Alva. 
The  character  of  thisman's  administration  may  be  estimated 
by  his  sanguinary  boast,  that  in  less  than  six  years  he  had 
consigned  18,000  heretics  to  the  stake  and  the  scaffold, 
before  his  master  was  compelled,  by  the  failure  of  his  cruel 
measures,  to  recal  him.  The  milder  government  of  his 
successor  Rcquesens;  tho  warlike  renown,  the  energies, 
and  the  artifice  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  natural  brother  of 
Philip  (who  had  gained  for  him  the  great  naval  victory  of 
Lepanto  over  the  Turks  in  1571) ; and  the  military  genius 
of  Alessandro  Farnese,  duke  of  Parma,  the  ablest  general  of 
his  times; — were  all  in  succession  equally  ineffectual  to  sup- 
press the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands.  William  tho  Silent, 
prince  of  Orange,  whose  deep  enmity  Philip  bad  provoked, 
proved  the  most  dangerous  of  his  insurgent  subjects ; and 
under  that  prince  and  his  son  Maurice,  they  successfully 
prosecuted  a struggle,  of  which  the  principal  eveuls  are 
related  under  another  head.  [Nassau,  House  of.] 

While  the  bigoted  tyranny  of  Philip  was  thus  dissevering 
seven  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  from  his  dominions,  he 
unexpectedly  acquired  possession  of  another  kingdom, 
i On  the  death  of  Henry,  king  of  Portugal,  without  issue, 
Philip  as  his  nephew  asserted  his  title  to  the  succession ; 
and  his  power  easily  enabling  him  to  prevail  against  his 
feeble  competitor,  Eton  Antonio  de  Crato,  his  troops,  under 
tho  Duke  of  Alva,  entered  Lisbon,  and  in  two  months  (a.d. 
1580)  annexed  the  Portuguese  crown  and  colonial  depend- 
encies for  sixty  years  to  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

This  acquisition  seemed  but  a step  to  the  universal  domi- 
nion at  wnich  Philip  aimed ; and  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
doublo  ambition  of  extending  his  sway  and  extirpating  the 
Protestant  faith,  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in 
designs  for  subjugating  both  France  and  England.  In  the 
former  country,  after  secretly  allying  himself  with  the 

Jjueen  mother,  Catherine  de’  Medicit  and  the  Romish  party, 
or  the  destruction  of  the  Huguenots,  he  subsequently  and 
openly  supported  tho  Catholic  league,  under  toe  Guises, 
against  Henri  IV. ; and  it  was  not  until  that  sovereign,  by 
changing  his  religion,  completed  his  victories  over  the 
league,  that  the  subtle  tyrant  of  Spain  abandoned  his  hopes 
of  reducing  France  to  subjection.  His  project  for  the  con- 
uest  of  England  was  more  avowedly  proclaimed,  and  moro 
isgracefully  defeated.  But  it  is  needless  in  this  place  to 
repeat  the  narrative,  so  glorious  in  our  annals,  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  magnificent  licet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
vessels  of  war,  which,  under  the  presumptuous  tale  of  tho 
Invincible  Armada,  Philip  had  equipped  for  the  reduction  of 
this  island  (a.d.  1588).  The  manner  in  which  lie  received 
the  mortifying  intelligence  of  the  annihilation  of  his  fondest 
hopes  by  the  shipwreck  as  well  os  the  defeat  of  his  navy, 
displayed  some  greatness  of  mind  as  well  as  religious  resig- 
nation : * I sent  my  fleet,’  said  ho,  * to  combat  with  the 
English,  hut  not  with  the  elements:  God's  will  be  done!’ 
The  dose  of  Philip’s  reign  and  life  must  have  been  em- 
bittered by  the  failure  of  all  his  plans  of  ambition  and  in- 
tolerance. The  contest  in  the  Low  Countries  was  daily  be- 
coming so  adverse  to  the  Spanish  arms,  that  one  of  Ins  last 
acts  was  an  abdication  of  his  title  over  the  whole  of  those  pro- 
vinces in  favour  of  his  daughter  Isabella  and  her  consort  the 
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Archduke  Albert.  Hi*  haughty  spirit  was  reduced  to  sub- 
mit to  this  measure,  as  the  only  remaining  expedient  for 
reventing  the  total  alienation  of  the  Netherlands  from  his 
ou»e.  England  and  Fiance  also  had  escaped  from  his 
toil*;  and  the  peace  of  Vervins,  which  he  wa*  compelled  to 
conclude  with  Henri  IV.,  left  that  sovereign  securely  esta- 
blished on  the  French  throne.  Philip  died  in  the  same 
year  (a.d.  1098),  at  (he  age  of  seventy-two,  after  protracted 
and  excruciating  suffering,  under  a complication  of  dread- 
ful maladies,  which  he  bore  with  exemplary  fortitude  and 
resignation. 

Philip  II.  was  four  times  married.  The  queen  of  Eng- 
land, by  whom  he  hud  no  issue,  was  his  second  wife.  II is 
first  was  his  cousin,  Mary  of  Portugal ; and  by  her  he  had 
one  son,  Don  Carlos,  whose  fate  has  deepened  the  sombre 
aspect  of  his  reign.  That  young  prince,  who  appears  to 
have  been  of  a haughty  and  violent  temper,  was  exasperated 
by  his  father's  refusal  to  admit  him  to  a share  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  kingdom,  though  he  had  never  shown  any 
capacity  for  public  nffairs.  After  giving  many  proofs  of  a 
discontented  and  disordered  mind,  hu  was,  on  an  accusation 
of  holding  a treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Flemish 
insurgents,  arrested  in  his  bed  by  Philip  himself,  at  mid- 
night ou  the  18th  of  January,  1568,  and  commuted  to  a 
prison,  when?  in  a few  months  he  terminated  his  miserable 
existence,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  and  not  without 
the  horrid  suspicion  that  his  death  had  been  hastened, 
through  poison  or  other  means,  by  his  father's  command. 
But  the  authentic  version,  which  we  have  related,  of  this 
mysterious  and  tragical  affair  has  been  variously  discoloured 
by  oalumny  and  fiction.  Writers,  who  believed  or  feigned 
Philip  capable  of  any  atrocity,  have  asserted  without  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  he  was  the  murderer  of  his  son ; and 
upon  this  foundation  has  the  superstructure  been  formed 
for  a romantic  tale  of  a mutual  and  criminal  passion  be- 
tween Don  Carlos  and  his  father’s  third  wife,  the  Princess 
Elisabeth  of  France,  who  had  originally  been  betrothed  to 
himself,  and  whoso  lift,  which  closed  quickly  afterwards,  is 
also  said  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  jealous  vengeance  of 
her  husband.  For  this  charge  against  all  the  parties,  there 
seems  however  to  have  been  no  foundation.  By  Elizabeth, 
Philip  had  two  daughters,  who,  together  with  his  son  and 
successor  by  his  fourth  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian  II.,  were  the  only  legitimate  issue  which  he 
left.  In  the  midst  of  his  persecuting  zeal,  he  bud  given  one 
purer  proof  of  his  regard  for  religion  ; and  sacred  literature 
owes  an  obligation  to  his  memory  for  the  publication  of  the 
beautiful  Polyglot  Bible  which  bears  his  name,  and  which 
was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1569-72,  in  8 volume*,  folio. 

PHILIP  III.  was  a prince,  in  everything  except  the 
bigotry  of  his  faith,  of  a character  moat  opposite  to  that  of 
hi*  father.  Gentle,  humane,  and  unconquerably  indolent, 
he  surrendered  himself  and  the  wholo  management  of  his 
affairs,  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign,  to  the 
guidance  of  his  fevourite,  the  marquis  of  Denia,  who  had 
been  his  chief  equerrv,  and  whom  ho  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  duke  of  Lermn.  This  nobleman,  who  governed  Spain  as 
prime  minister  with  unbounded  power  for  twenty  years,  was 
a personage  of  dignified  mien  and  of  a mild  and  beneficent 
disposition  ; but  as  a statesman,  though  he  wanted  neither 
prudence  nor  firmness  of  spirit,  he  was  otherwise  of  only 
moderate  capacity,  and  he  rendered  his  administration  inju- 
rious to  the  state  by  his  love  of  pomp  and  lavish  expendi- 
ture, and  the  consequent  derangement  of  the  national 
finances.  He  was  supplanted  at  last  in  the  affections  of  his 
feeble  master  (a.d.  1618)  by  his  own  ungrateful  son,  the 
duke  of  Uzeda,  under  whom  the  kingdom  was  not  better 
governed ; and  the  aged  Lernia  was  solaced  by  the  pope  in 
liis  unmerited  disgrace  with  a cardinal’s  hat,  which  he  had 
used  the  foresight  to  solicit  a little  before  his  fall,  ns  a pro- 
tection from  the  persecution  of  his  enemies. 

The  principal  circumstances  which  distinguished  the  reign 
of  Philip  III.  were  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  revolted  provinces  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Moors  from  Spain.  Notwithstanding  the  ces- 
sion by  Philip  II.  of  the  general  sovereignty  of  all  the 
Netherlands  to  his  daughter  Isabella  and  her  husband  the 
archduke  Albert,  which  was  ratified  by  Philip  III.  imme- 
diately after  he  ascended  the  throne,  the  war  in  those  pro- 
vinces continued  with  unabated  fury,  and  with  indifferent 
success  to  the  Spanish  arms,  until  the  year  1609  ; when  the 
exhaustion  of  the  immense  revenues  of  the  monarchy  com- 
pelled the  duke  of  Lorma  to  conclude  in  his  master’s  name 


a truce  for  twelve  years  with  the  Seven  United  Province*, 
by  which  the  king  of  Spain  acknowledged  them  for  free 
and  independent  states.  In  the  same  tear,  under  the  plea 
(hut  the  remain*  of  the  Moorish  population  in  Spain,  not- 
withstanding their  pretended  conversion  to  Christianity, 
continued  in  their  hearts  to  be  obstinate  infidels  and  to 
hold  treasonable  correspondence  with  their  African  brethren, 
a royal  edict  was  issued,  commanding  all  the  Moors  m the 
kingdom  of  Valencia  to  quit  the  Spanish  dominions;  and 
soon  after  a decree,  extending  this  sentence  of  banishment 
to  all  the  Moors  in  the  peninsula,  completed  ( a.d.  1610)  the 
fatal  measure,  from  which  Spain  has  never  recovered.  On 
the  impulse  of  a blind  superstition,  and  contrary  to  every 
dictate  of  wise  policy,  above  a million  of  the  most  industrious 
i subjects  of  the  Spanish  crown  were  driven  into  exile;  and 
the  most  flourishing  provinces  were  depopulated  by  their 
removal  to  the  opposite  shores  of  Barbary.  [Moriicoks.] 

After  these  events  Spain  may  be  said  to  have  languished, 
rather  than  found  refreshment,  in  peace,  which  was  inter- 
rupted but  slightly,  by  the  commotions  of  the  times  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
Philip.  That  prince  terminated  his  existence  by  a fever  in 
the  year  1621,  at  the  age  of  forty-three  year*.  By  his  queen, 
Margaret  of  Austria,  he  left  three  sons : Philip,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  ; Charles,  who  died  in  1632 ; and  Ferdinand,  for 
whom,  at  the  age  of  only  (en  years,  he  obtained  from  the 
pope  a cardinal's  lint,  with  a dispensation  to  hold  by  proxy 
the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  and  who,  in  consequence  of 
these  ecclesiastical  dignities,  is  known  in  history  under  the 
title  of  the  cardinal-infant.  Of  his  daughters  the  eldest, 
Anne,  married  Louis  XIII.  of  France  ; and  the  second, 
Maria  Anne,  after  having  been  contracted  to  Charles  I.  of 
England,  when  prince  of  Wales,  was  finally  married  to  the 
king  of  Hungary,  who  subsequently  ascended  the  Imperial 
throne  under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  111. 

PHILIP  IV.  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age  when  be  as- 
cended the  throno;  and,  like  his  father,  after  he  had  be- 
come the  sovereign  of  his  people,  he  remained  the  subject 
of  a favourite.  This  was  the  famous  count-duko  Olivarez, 
by  which  peculiar  tide  he  chose  to  be  styled,  a man  of  self- 
sufficient  confidence  and  inordinate  ambition,  who  affecting 
to  condemn  the  supine  inactivity  of  the  lost  reign,  and  to 
pursue  a more  vigorous  course  of  policy,  concluded  for  his 
sovereign  with  the  emperor  a strict  family  league  for  the  ag- 
grandisement of  both  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
The  means  proposed  for  this  object  were  the  renewal  of  the 
war  in  the  Low  Countries  at  the  expiration  of  the  twelve 
vears'  truce,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Spanish  power 
noth  in  these  provinces  and  in  Italy;  while  in  Germany  the 
Imperial  authority  should  be  secured  by  the  subjugation  of 
the  Protestants.  It  was  hoped  that  France,  torn  by  reli- 
gious wars,  could  offer  no  resistance  to  these  designs ; and 
England  was  to  be  amused  with  that  matrimonial  treaty 
which  produced  the  strange  journey  of  Prince  Charles,  at- 
tended by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  to  woo  the  infanta 
Maria  Anne  at  Madrid. 

These  intrigues  wore  among  the  preludes  to  the  long  and 
sanguinary  wars  which  were  only  terminated  in  Germany 
by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  and  which  continued  between 
Spain  and  France  above  ten  years  later,  until  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees.  In  the  Netherlands,  during  the  life  of  the 
renowned  Spinola,  the  Spanish  arms  long  maintained  an 
ascendant : but  in  the  maritime  war  which  extended  to  the 
New  World,  the  Dutch  fleets  were  everywhere  victorious 
over  those  of  Spain;  and  the  policy  of  Olivarez  drew  upon 
his  country  the  temporary  assaults  of  England  as  well  as 
the  more  lusting  hostilities  of  France.  Directed  by  the  ge- 
nius of  Richelieu,  the  energies  of  that  monarchy  were  ably 
and  successfully  applied  to  humble  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Austria;  and  the  ambitious  projects  of  foreign  dominion, 
which  Olivarez  had  built  up,  crumbled  ono  after  another  to 
the  ground. 

Meanwhile  a dangerous  insurrection  in  Catalonia,  pro- 
voked by  tin?  imprudent  measures  of  that  minister,  and  the 
revolt  oi  Portugal  (a.d.  1640),  wore  added  to  the  distresses 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Olivarez  announced  this  last 
event  to  his  master  as  a subject  of  congratulation  : * Sire, 
the  duke  of  Brnganza  has  had  the  tnadnes*  to  suffer  him- 
self to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Portugal.  His  imprudence 
will  bring  a confiscation  of  twelve  million*  into  jour  trea- 
sury.’ Portugal  was  irrevocably  tost  by  mismanagement 
and  defeat  to  the  Spanish  crown  ; but  Catalonia,  after  a 
desperate  struggle  of  many  year*,  was  finally  reduced  to 
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obedience.  Olivarez,  whom  Philip  IV.  was  himself  at  last  | 
compelled  to  recognise  as  the  cause  of  those  multiplied  dis- 
asters, was  disgraced  :n  1647,  and  was  succeeded  as  prime  < 
minister  by  his  nephew  Don  Louis  de  Ilaro,  who  however 
was  neither  attached  to  him  nor  disposed  to  imitate  his 
measures. 

In  the  following  year  (a.d.  IB48)  was  concluded  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  by  which  Philip  IV.,  for  himself  and 
fiis  successors.  Anally  and  formally  ronounred  all  claim  of 
sovereignty  over  tho  Seven  United  Provinces.  The  war 
with  France,  which  still  continued  for  eleven  years, and  the 
reverse*  of  which  were  increased  by  the  league  of  England, 
under  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  with  France,  was  little 
else  than  one  long  train  of  loss  and  disgrace  to  Spain  ; and 
the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  (a.d.  1659),  which  closed  the 
struggle,  was  only  obtained  by  territorial  sacrifices. 

This  treaty  wus  also  distinguished  by  the  marriage  of 
Maria  Theresa,  eldest  daughter  of  Philip  IV.,  to  Louis  XI V. 
of  France,  an  event  which,  despite  of  the  solemn  renuncia- 
tion of  the  French  king,  was  destined  to  convoy  the  crown 
of  Spain  to  the  house  of  Bourbon.  After  this  puciAcalioti 
Philip  contmuod  his  vain  efforts  to  recover  tho  crown  of 
Portugal  for  some  years;  and  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1665,  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  through  grief  at  the 
continued  defeat  of  his  troops  by  the  Portuguese.  He  was 
a prince  of  some  talents,  and  of  upright  intentions : but  a 
propensity  to  pleasure,  which  Olivarez  had  artfully  encou- 
raged, immersed  him  in  indolence ; and  these  habits  ener- 
vated his  understanding  and  rendered  him  incapable  of 
applying  to  business,  lie  left  one  son,  who  succeeded  him 
under  the  title  of  Charlos  II.,  and  died  childless;  and  two 
daughters,  Maria  Theresa,  married  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  Mar- 
garet  Theresa,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Leopold. 

PHILIP  V.,  king  of  Spain,  was  great-grandson  of 
Philip  IV.,  through  Ilia  daughter  Maria  Theresa,  grandson 
of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  and  second  son  of  the  dauphin. 
He  was  bom  in  1683,  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Anjou 
in  his  infancy,  and  was  called  by  the  last  testament  of 
Charles  II.  to  the  throne  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  in  the 
tho  year  1700.  The  circumstances  which  attended  this 
inheritance, and  produced  tho  memorable  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  belong  more  appropriately  to  the  reign  of  his 
grandfather  [Louis  XIV.};  and  it  will  suffice  in  this  pkire 
to  sketch  the  principal  events  uf  his  life  after  his  recognition 
as  king  of  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (a.d.  1713).  Ho 
had  married,  two  year*  before,  Maria  Louisa,  a princess  of 
Savoy,  to  w hom  he  becamo  so  tenderly  attached  that  on  her 
death  (a.d.  1714)  he  abandoned  for  a time  all  care  of  busi- 
ness, and  resigned  himself  to  the  guidance  of  the  cele- 
brated princess  Des  Ursine,  a French  woman  of  spirit  and 
intelligence,  the  favourite  of  the  deceased  queen,  who  hail 
accompanied  her  into  Spain  from  Italy,  and  retained  equal 
influence  after  her  death  on  the  mind  of  Philip.  Ho  do- 
sired  to  follow  her  adneo  in  tho  choice  of  a second  consort, 
and  she  was  induced  by  Alberoni,  an  Italian  priest,  to  select 
for  his  queen  Elizabeth  Farnese,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Parma.  But  the  new  queen  proved  of  a very  different  cha- 
racter from  that  which  Alberoni  had  artfully  ascribed  to 
her;  and  instead  uf  exhibiting  the  pliant  temper  and  feeble 
mhid  which  the  prinoessDes  U reins  had  been  taught  to  ex- 
pect and  reckonod  upon  governing,  her  first  act  was  to  cause 
tho  astonished  favourite  to  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Alberoni  succeeded  immediately  to  the  influence  of  tho 
discarded  princess;  was  shortly  appointed  prime  minister ; 
and  soon  obtained  from  the  pope  tho  dignity  of  cardinal. 
This  man,  in  whose  mind  there  was  much  that  was  uncom- 
mon, and  something  of  grandeur,  had  conceived  the  design 
of  restoring  Spain  to  her  rank  and  power  among  nations. 
He  liegan  by  the  attempt  to  recover  for  her  the  Italian  pro- 
vinces, which  had  been  lost  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht:  but 
this,  though  only  a part  of  the  vast  schemes  which  he  had 
formed,  was  suflicient  to  alarm  the  leading  powers  of  Europe ; 
and  it  produced  the  quadruple  alliance  of  England,  Franco, 
the  Empire,  and  Holland  (a.d.  1718),  which  Spain  was  un- 
able to  withstand.  Philip  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the 
allies  by  disgracing  and  banishing  Alberoni,  under  the  pru- 
dence and  vigour  of  whose  brief  domestic  administration  agri- 
culture and  commerce  had  already  begun  to  revive  in  Spain. 
A few  years  later,  Philip,  who.  though  not  without  some 
talents,  was  of  a weak  and  melancholy  disposition,  abdicated 
his  crown  m favour  of  his  son  Louis  (aj>.  1724),  and  retired 
with  his  queen  to  a religious  seclusion  at  St.  Ildefonso.  But 
on  tho  death  of  Louis,  who,  in  a few  months  after  his  acces- 


sion, fell  a victim  to  the  sraall-pox,  Philip  found  himself 
compelled  to  resume  the  toils  of  government. 

The  period  of  his  second  reign,  which  wus  protracted  for 
twenty-two  years  after  his  son's  death,  was  occupied  chiefly 
in  obtaining  possessions  in  Italy  for  his  two  sons  by  his 
ambitious  queen  Elizabeth  Farnese,  both  of  whom  she  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  in  that  country,  Don  Carlos  as  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  Don  Philip  as  duke  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza.  In  oilier  respects  the  transactions  of  this  long 
reign  present  nothing  remarkable  which  does  not  belong  to 
the  general  history  of  Europe  rather  than  to  that  ef  Spain  ; 
and  Philip  died  in  1746,  leaving  an  only  surviving  son  by 
his  ftrst  wife,  who  succeeded  him  under  the  title  of  Ferdi- 
nand VI.,  and  a numerous  family  by  his  second  queon,  one 
of  whom,  Don  Curios,  afterwards  ascended  the  Spanish 
throne  as  Charles  III. 

( For  these  reigns  of  the  five  Philips  of  Spain  we  have  con- 
sulted L' Art  de  verifier  let  Dates ; tho  Universal  History 
( voln.  Xvii.,xviiL);  Schiller,  Geschiehte  des  Ah/alls  tier  Xie- 
derlande  ; Watson,  History  of  the  ling  ns  of  flitlip  JJ.and 
Philip  HI. ; Coxc,  Memoirs  q/“  the  Kings  qf  Spain  qf  the 
House  r\f  Hour  bon,  See.) 

PHILIP  OF  ORLEANS,  Regent.  [Orlkans,  House 

OF.] 

PHILIPPE  I.,  king  of  France,  son  of  Henri  I.,  and 
third  both  in  descent  and  succession  from  Hugues  Capet, 
founder  of  the  third  dynasty  of  France,  was  born  a.d.  1053, 
and  succeeded  his  father  a.d.  1060.  His  mother  was  Anne 
of  Russia,  daughter  of  the  Czar  Joroslaf  I.  On  his  death- 
bed, Henri  committed  the  caro  of  the  child  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  government  to  his  brother-in-law,  Bau- 
douin  or  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders.  Baudouin  did  little 
more  till  the  time  of  his  death  <aj>.  1067)  than  occasionally 
visit  his  ward,  who  was  brought  up  sometimes  at  Paris, 
sometimes  at  one  or  other  of  the  royal  castles.  Tho  death 
of  Baudouin  removed  from  Philippe  the  restraint  which  his 
station  and  inexperience  required,  and  he  plunged  into  a 
series  of  excesses  of  the  most  disgraceful  character.  The 
moans  of  indulgence  were  supplied  from  various  sources, 
especially  from  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  bene  Aces  and  digni- 
ties, which  subsequently  drew  upon  him  the  hostility  of  the 
church,  but  although  he  had  not  sufficient  energy  vigor- 
ously to  struggle  against  tho  growing  spirit  of  ecclesiastical 
domination,  his  necessities  and  his  profligacy  prevented  his 
entire  submission  to  the  claims  of  the  popes,  w ho  desired  to 
engross  to  themselves  all  tho  higher  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments. Philippe  was  engaged,  not  long  after  the  death  of 
Baudouin.  in  a war  with  Robert  le  Frison,  or  the  Frisian, 
who  had  usurped  the  county  of  Flanders  from  his  nephew 
Arnolphc,  the  grandson  of  Baudouin.  The  liastv  and  inade- 
quate force  assembled  by  Philippe  was  surprised  and  routed 
by  Robert  near  Cassel : the  young  Count  Arnolphc  was  killed, 
and  the  king  only  saved  himself  by  a hasty  und  inglorious 
flight  (a.d.  1071).  In  a sccund  attempt  to  subdue  Robert, 
Philippe  met  with  no  better  success.  He  then  made  peace 
with  him,  und  married  Bertha  of  Holland,  his  step-daughter. 

From  1075  to  1087,  Philippe  was  engaged  in  occasional 
hostilities  with  Guillaume,  or  William,  duke  of  Normandie, 
and  king  of  England,  which  kingdom  he  had  acquired  by 
conquest  (in  1066)  during  Philippe's  minority.  But  the  war 
was  languidly  conducted,  on  the  part  of  Philippe  from  in- 
dolence, and  on  that  of  William  from  full  occupation  in 
other  quarters,  and  porliaps  from  the  feudal  sentiment  of 
respect  for  his  suzerain.  Philippe  however  encouraged  the 
discontented  vassals  and  rebellious  children  of  William; 
and  the  contest  did  not  Anally  terminate  until  tlic  death  of 
the  Conqueror  (a.d.  1087).  He  had  become  excessively  cor- 
pulent, and  a coarse  jest  of  Philippe,  who  inquired  ‘ when 
lie  would  be  put  to  bed,'  excited  his  indignation.  4 When  1 
go  to  bo  churched  at  St.  G£nevi£vet  I will  offer  a hundred 
thousand  tapers,'  was  tho  reply  of  the  angrv  veteran.  He 
entered  tho  territory  of  Vex  in,  and  stormod  Mantes ; but  a 
hurt  which  he  received  by  his  horse  falling  proved  mortal, 
and  relieved  Philippe  from  his  hostility. 

The  year  1092  was  marked  by  the  most  important  inci- 
dent of  Philippe’s  life.  He  had  become  weary  of  his  wife 
Bertha,  by  whom  ho  had  four  children,  and  hudconAned  her 
in  the  castle  of  Montrouil,  which  had  been  settled  on  her  by 
war  of  dowor.  He  now  married  Bertrade,  wife  of  Foulques 
lo  Rechin,  count  of  Anjou,  who,  dreading  her  husband's 
inconstancy,  forsook  him  and  took  refuge  with  Philippe. 
This  marriage  was  so  glaringly  inconsistent,  not  only  with 
: good  morals  and  decency,  but  with  ecclesiastical  law,  that 
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it  was  with  difficulty  that  any  bishop  could  bo  procured  to 
solemnise  the  union.  It  involved  Philippe  in  two  wars,  one 
with  Robert  le  Prison,  who  took  up  the  cause  of  the  re- 
pudiated Bertha;  and  another  with  Foulques  of  Anjou, 
who  sought  to  recover  Bertrade.  The  church  also  took 
up  the  matter,  and  Philippe  was  daily  attacked  with  re- 
monstrances, censures,  and  threats  of  excommunication. 
In  return  he  threatened  the  bishops,  and  even  subjected 
one  of  them  to  a short  imprisonment.  Philippe  hail  ob- 
stinacy enough  to  retain  Bertrade,  but  not  sufficient 
strength  of  character  to  silence  the  bishops.  Some  of 
them  indeed  embraced  his  cause,  after  the  death  of  his 
injured  wife  Bertha  (a.d.  1094),  and,  in  a council  held  at 
Reims,  showed  a disposition  to  attack  the  bishop  of  Chartres, 
his  sturdiest  opponent.  But  the  majority  of  the  French 
bishops,  in  a national  council  at  Autun,  excommunicated 
both  Phdippe  and  Bertrade  (a.d.  1094).  The  pope.  Urban 
II.,  despising  his  weakness,  thought  it  not  necessary  to  pur- 
sue him  to  extremity,  and  the  sentence  was  only  so  far  en- 
forced as  to  deprive  him  of  the  liberty  of  wearing  the  ensigns 
of  royalty,  and  to  prevent  the  celebration  of  public  worship 
in  the  place  where  he  was.  He  retained  the  exercise  of  such 
power  as  he  possessed,  and  was  allowed  to  perform  his  de- 
votions in  his  private  chapel. 

Near  the  close  of  the  eleventh  or  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  Philippe,  being  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
William  II.,  the  Rod,  who  then  held  Normandie,  associated 
with  himself  in  the  honours  and  powers  of  royalty  his  son 
I»uis  VI.,  then  only  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age.  after- 
wards known  as  Louis  le  Gras.  The  activity  and  good  con- 
duct of  the  prince  gradually  raised  the  royal  power  from  the 
contempt  into  which  it  had  fallen,  but  excited  the  iealousy 
of  his  step-mother  Bertrade.  The  court  was  divided;  Louis 
is  charged  with  seckiug  a pretext  to  have  Bertrade  mur- 
dered, and  Bertrade  practised  on  his  life  by  poison.  Neither 
the  divisions  of  his  family  nor  the  power  of  the  church  could 
prevail  on  Philippe  really  to  put  away  Bertrade,  or  to  de- 
prive her  of  the  title  of  queen.  A declaration  of  penitence, 
an  engagement  no  longer  to  regard  her  or  live  with  her  as 
a wife,  which  engagement  he  afterwards  openly  violated, 
wereacceptod  by  tho  church,  and  the  excommunication  was 
taken  off  (a.d.  1104).  Bertrade  afterwards  succeeded  in  re- 
conciling both  herself  and  Philippe  with  her  former  husband, 
Foulques  le  Rechin,  and  tho  degrading  intercourse  of  the 
two  husbands  of  this  iufamous  woman  is  described  by  Sis- 
mondt  after  Orderic  Vitalis.  The  remaining  years  of 
Philippe  were  marked  by  little  except  the  intrigues  of  Ber- 
trade for  the  advancement  of  her  children  by  both  mar- 
riages. In  1106,  Constance,  daughter  of  Philippe  by  his 
first  wife,  married  Boemond,  or  Bohcmond,  the  Norman, 
prince  of  Antioch,  who  had  come  to  France  in  discharge  of 
a vow,  and  to  raise  recruits  for  the  Holy  Land. 

Philippe  died  at  Melun.  of  premature  old  age,  the  result 
of  his  intemperance,  a.d.  1108,  having  nearly  completed  the 
forty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  Louis 

VI.  His  worthless  diameter,  combined  with  the  low  state 
of  the  regal  power,  rendered  him  a spectator  rather  than  an 
actor  in  the  events  of  his  reign.  France  possessed  at  this 
time  little  national  unity,  and  the  history  of  the  time  is  the 
history  of  the  great  nobles  and  of  the  provinces,  rather  than 
the  history  of  the  king  or  the  kingdom.  From  the  time  of 
Philippe  the  royal  power  revived.  The  activity  of  Louis 
had  given  an  impulse  to  it  even  in  his  father's  time,  and  his 
activity  and  that  of  his  immediate  successors  gave  perma- 
nence to  the  movement. 

PHILIPPE  II.,  better  known  as  PHILIPPE  AU- 
GUSTE (a  name  which  lie  is  thought  to  have  derived  from 
being  bom  in  the  month  of  August),  was  the  son  of  Louis 

VII. ,  surnamed  LeJeune,  or  the  Young,  and  Alix,  daughter 
of  Thibaut  le  Grand,  count  of  Champagne,  his  third  wife.  He 
was  born  a.d.  1 165,  and  was  crowned  at  Reims,  when  little 
more  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  his  father’s  lifetime,  upon 
whose  death,  in  the  following  year  (a  d.  1180),  he  came  to 
tho  throne.  Ho  had  however  exercised  the  sovereign  powor 
from  his  first  coronation,  his  father  being  disabled  by  palsy, 
and  one  of  his  earliest  acts  was  a general  persecution  of 
the  Jews,  whom,  when  assembled  in  their  synagogues  on 
tho  Sabbath,  he  caused  lobe  surrounded  by  soldiers,  dragged 
to  prison,  and  despoiled  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  was 
found  on  them.  He  also  published  an  edict,  by  which  all 
debts  due  to  them  were  to  oc  annulled  on  condition  that  the 
debtor  should  pay  to  the  royal  treasury  a fifth  part  of  the 
amount  due.  Other  acts  of  persecution  followed,  and  in 


1181,  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  dispose  of  all  their  move- 
able  properly  and  quit  the  kingdom  for  ever ; all  their  real 
property  was  confiscated  to  the  crown,  and  their  synagogues 
were  ordered  to  be  converted  into  Christian  churches.  The 
intercession  both  of  nobles  and  ecclesiastics,  for  whose  good 
offices  they  paid  large  sums,  was  in  vain ; and  aflur  experi- 
encing a heavy  loss  from  the  enforced  sale  of  their  effects, 
they  were  expelled  from  all  the  domains  of  the  crown. 
The  great  vassals  of  the  crown  were  in  no  hurry  to  repeat 
the  royal  edict,  and  in  the  county  of  Toulouse  especially  the 
Jews  remained  undisturbed.  Other  acts  of  persecution  fol- 
lowed, and  the  king  is  recorded  * not  to  have  allowed  to  live 
in  all  his  kingdom  a single  individual  who  ventured  to  gain- 
say the  laws  of  the  church,  or  to  depart  from  one  of  the 
articles  of  the  Catholic  faith,  or  to  deny  the  sacraments.’ 

The  pride  and  ambition  of  Plulippe  led  him,  even  before 
his  father’s  death,  to  embroil  himself  with  the  queen  his 
mother  and  her  four  brothers,  the  counts  of  Blois,  Cham- 
pagne, and  Sanccrrc,  and  the  archbishop  of  Reims,  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  Louis  VII.  to  govern 
France  in  his  name,  and  who  concluded  that  it  belonged  to 
them  to  direct  the  administration  of  a minor  king.  The 
good  offices  of  Henry  II.  of  England  arranged  the  dis- 
pute. Philippe  married,  before  his  father’s  death,  Isabelle, 
niece  of  the  count  of  Flanders,  his  godfather ; and  was, 
with  her,  crowned  a second  time  at  St.  Denis,  by  tbe  arch- 
bishop of  Sens.  This  marriage  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
dispute  with  his  mother  and  uncles.  He  soon  alienated 
tbe  count  of  Flanders,  os  well  as  most  of  the  other  great 
vassals  of  the  crown,  w ho  united  to  oppose  his  rising  power ; 
but  the  good  offices  of  Henry  of  England  again  restored 
quiet  (a.d.  1 182).  It  was  a little  after  this  that  he  caused 
some  of  tho  streets  of  Paris  to  be  paved.  [Paris.1  AJter 
on  interval  of  three  y ears  (a.d.  1185),  war  between  Philippe 
and  the  count  of  Flandors  again  broke  out,  and  ended,  after 
a short  campaign,  by  a peace  which  added  to  the  territory 
and  resources  of  the  king.  A struggle  with  the  duke  of 
Bourgogne  (a.d.  1186)  also  terminated  favourably  for  the 
king.  Hostilities  with  Henry  II.  of  England  followed,  and 
were  attended  with  success;  and  that  powerful  monarch, 
broken-hearted  at  seeing  his  own  sons  in  league  with  his 
enemy,  died  at  Chinon  (a.d.  1)89). 

In  a.d.  1188  Philippe  had  taken  the  cross.  In  1190  the 
combined  forces  of  Philippe  and  Richard  I.  of  England  ren- 
dezvoused at  Vezelay,  not  far  from  Auxerre;  and  in  the  au- 
tumn of  the  same  year  they  embarked,  Philippe  at  Genoa,  and 
Richard  at  Marseille.  They  met  and  wintered  at  Messina 
in  Sicily,  and  in  1191  proceeded  to  the  Holy  Land;  but 
before  long,  Philippe,  jealous  of  the  superiority  of  Richard 
as  a warrior,  made  ill  health  an  excuse  for  returning  to 
France,  and  reached  Paris  in  December,  1191.  Ho  hail 
left  his  mother  Alix,  and  his  uncle,  the  archbishop  of  Reims, 
regents  of  his  kingdom.  The  incidents  of  the  crusade  had 
made  Philippe  and  Richard  rivals;  and  the  former,  on  his 
return,  commenced  his  attack  on  the  other,  at  first  by  in- 
trigues, and  afterwards  by  force.  He  made  some  acquisi- 
tions in  Normandie,  but  failed  (a.d.  1194)  in  attacking 
Rouen.  The  following  years  were  occupied  with  alternate 
periods  of  truce  and  hostility,  in  which  tbe  policy  and  steadi- 
ness and  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  French  king  rendered 
him  a match  for  the  more  soldicr-like  qualities  of  Richard ; 
and  on  the  death  of  Richard  (a.d.  1199),  the  incapacity  of 
John,  his  successor,  enabled  Philippe  to  establish  decisively 
the  superiority  of  the  Capet  race  over  the  rival  family  of 
Plantagenet.  During  this  war,  Philippe,  now  a widower, 
married  Ingeburge,  or  Isamburgc,  sister  of  Canute  VI., 
king  of  Denmark  (a.d.  1193);  but  having  in  a short  lime 
obtained  a divorce  in  an  assembly  of  prelates  and  barons, 
he  married  Marie, or  Agnes,  daughter  of  Berchtold,  duke  of 
Merania,  a German  noble  (a.d.  1196),  in  contempt  of  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  before  whom  the  case  of  Ingeburgo 
had  been  carried,  and  by  whom  the  divorce  had  been  an- 
nulled. The  struggle  between  the  king  and  the  pope  (In- 
nocent III.)  continued  for  some  years,  until  an  interdict  laid 
on  Philippo’s  dominions  obliged  the  king  to  submit  the 
affair  to  an  ecclesiastical  council  at  Soissons  (a.d.  1201);  but 
he  evaded  their  decision  by  a pretended  reconciliation  with 
his  queen  Ingeburge,  whose  real  condition  was  however 
little  improved.  Marie  of  Merania,  from  whom  he  had  been 
obliged  to  separate  himself,  died  soon  after,  leaving  two  chil- 
dren, whom  the  nope  did  not  scruple  to  declare  legitimate. 

The  murder  of  Arthur  of  Bretagne,  by  his  uncle  John  of 
England,  having  roused  general  indignation,  Philippe  seized 
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the  occasion  to  attack  Guienne,  Normandie,  Touraine,  Anjou, 
and  Poitou.  These,  except  Guienne,  he  speedily  conquered  ; 
and  prosecuting  John  before  the  court  of  the  twelve  peers 
of  France,  by  a sentence  quite  unprecedented  in  France  and 
unauthorised  in  such  a case  by  the  institutions  of  feudalism, 
procured  the  confiscation  of  all  his  French  dominions  (a.d. 
1205).  Crimes,  however  flagrant,  which  did  not  violate 
the  duty  of  the  noble  to  his  feudal  superior,  had  not  hitherto 
been  cognizable  in  the  great  feudatories ; and  the  Court  of 
Peers,  which  Philippe  professed  to  revive  from  the  institu- 
tions of  Charlemagne,  was  probably  an  innovation,  founded 
on  romances  to  which  the  ignorance  of  the  oge  gave  the 
credit  of  being  faithful  historical  traditions.  It  consisted  of 
twelve  members,  viz. : six  of  the  great  nobles  (the  dukes  of 
Normandie,  Bourgogne,  and  Aquitaine ; and  the  counts  of 
Toulouse,  Flanders,  and  Vcrraandois,  for  the  last  of  whom 
the  count  of  Champagne  was  substituted),  and  six  pre- 
lates, by  means  of  whom  the  king  sought  to  influence  the 
decisions  of  the  tribunal.  As  in  judgments  involving  a 
capital  sentence  the  ecclesiastics  could  not  take  part,  it  is 
robable  that  the  number  of  twelve  was  made  up  out  of  the 
igher  nobility  who  were  at  court  at  tho  time.  The  nobles 
forming  the  court,  proud  of  silting  in  judgment  on  a crowned 
head,  lent  themselves  to  the  purpose  or  Philippe,  who  met 
with  no  opposition  in  thus  establishing  a jurisdiction  which 
might  hereafter  promote  the  aggrandisement  of  the  crown. 
John  succeeded  in  preserving  Guienne  and  recovering 
Poitou  and  part  of  Touraine ; but  Normandie,  and  bis  other 
dominions  to  the  north  of  the  Loire  were  finally  lost. 

In  the  interval  of  peace  which  followed,  Philippe  endea- 
voured to  consolidate  the  institutions  of  his  kingdom  by 
holding  national  assemblies;  but  bis  authority  in  the  south 
of  France,  where  the  crusade  against  the  Albigeois  was  about 
this  time  (a.d.  12()7,  1213)  carried  on,  continued  to  bo 
merely  nominal,  lie  embellished  Paris,  protected  the  uni- 
versity of  that  city,  and  sought  the  favour  of  the  church  by 
sending  to  the  stake  those  charged  with  heresy.  Under 
pretence  of  supporting  the  cause  of  the  church  against  John 
of  England,  Philippe  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  that  king- 
dom; and  when  John  had  submitted  to  the  church,  under 
the  protection  of  which  he  placed  himself,  Philippe  turned 
his  arms  against  Flanders,  the  count  of  which  had  refused 
to  join  in  tho  invasion  of  Englund.  He  obliged  tbo  chief 
towns  to  surrender,  and  committed  great  ravages;  but  lost 
his  fleet,  part  of  which  was  taken  by  tbo  Enclish,  and  the 
rest  burnt  in  the  port  of  Dam  to  prevent  its  falling  into  their 
hands  (a.d.  1213).  Next  year  Philippe  was  attacked  on 
the  side  of  Poitou  by  John,  and  on  that  of  Flanders  by  the 
Flemish  nobles  and  burghers,  supported  by  the  emperor 
Otlio  IV.;  but  John  was  repelled  by  Louis,  the  son  of 
Philippe;  and  the  emperor,  whose  army  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  Flemings,  was  defeated  by  Philippe  himself  at 
Bouvines,  between  Lillo  and  Tournay  (a.d.  1214). 

In  1216,  Louis,  son  of  Philippe,  went  over  to  England, 
whither  ho  was  invited  by  the  malcontent  barons;  but  ho 
was  obliged  to  return  tho  next  year.  In  1219  ho  took  part 
in  tho  crusade  against  the  Albigeois;  and  was  afterwards 
(a.d.  1221)  engaged  in  hostilities  in  tbo  provinces  held  by 
the  English  king  Henry  III.  The  Count  of  Montfert, 
unable  to  retain  the  conquests  which  his  father,  Simon  de 
Montfert,  had  made  in  the  county  of  Toulouse  [Languedoc], 
offered  to  cede  them  all  to  Philippe  Auguste ; but  the  king, 
who  had  never  taken  much  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
south,  declined  angaging  in  tho  negotiation.  The  feeble- 
ness of  his  health  increased  the  natural  caution  of  agu,  and 
he  took  little  part  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  lands.  Ho  em- 
ployed himself  chiefly  in  strengthening  and  improving  the 
domains  of  the  crown,  which  he  had  so  widely  extended ; 
and  he  walled  in  the  towns  and  villages  which  it  compre- 
hended. His  regular  management  of  his  revenues  enabled 
him  to  effect  this,  aud  yet  to  bequeath  to  his  various  legatees 
an  immense  sum,  of  which  the  maxims  of  the  time  enabled 
him  to  dispose  as  if  it  had  been  his  own  property.  Ho  died 
at  Mantes,  a.d.  1223,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
having  reigned  forty-three  years. 

PHILIPPE  HI.,  surnatned  LE  HARDI,  or  tho  Bold, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Louis  IX.  (or  St.  Louis).  He  was  born 
in  May,  a.d.  1245;  and  was  proclaimed  king  in  the  camp 
before  Tunis,  which  city  his  father  was  besieging  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  August,  A.n.  1270.  The  army  remained  yet 
two  months  in  Africa,  suffering  much  from  the  climate:  at 
length  peace  was  made  with  tho  king  of  Tunis;  and  part  of 
the  besiegers  determined  to  proceed  with  Alphonse,  count 
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of  Poitou  and  Toulouse,  the  king's  uncle,  to  the  Holy  Land ; 
another  purt  with  Charles  of  Anjou,  another  of  his  uncles, 
for  Constantinople;  while  the  remainder,  under  Philippe 
himself,  were  to  return  to  France.  Before  their  finul  separa- 
tion, the  division  destined  for  the  Holy  Land  was  shattered 
by  a tempest,  and  many  vessels  were  lost.  The  expeditions 
to  the  Holy  Land  aud  to  Constantinople  were  consequently 
given  up,  except  by  an  auxiliary  division  of  English,  which 
proceeded  under  Prince  Edward  (afterwards  Edward  I.)  to 
Acre ; and  the  wreck  of  the  army,  diminished  by  sickness, 
proceeded  with  Philippe  to  France.  His  father  aud  one  of 
his  brothers  had  diet!  at  Tunis,  and  he  lost,  on  his  way 
through  Sicily  and  Italy,  his  brother-in-law,  the  king  of 
Navarre,  through  disease,  and  his  wife,  Isabella  of  Aragon, 
who  died  through  premature  childbirth,  the  consequence  of 
a fall.  It  was  not  till  May  21st,  1271,  that  he  reached  Paris. 
He  was  crowned  at  Reims  in  the  following  August,  and 
shortly  after,  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  Alphonse,  acquired 
the  counties  of  Poitiers  and  Toulouse,  which  that  prince  had 
possessed. 

It  was  the  object  of  Philippo  to  render  tbo  great  feudal 
nobles  more  completely  subject  to  liiB  sceptre,  and  bo 
reduced  to  subjection  the  count  of  Foix,  who  had  refused 
obedience  to  his  commands  (a.d.  1272).  He  married  (a.d. 
1274)  Marie,  daughter  of  tho  duke  of  Brabant,  who  was 
crowned  as  queen  tho  following  year.  Ho  interfered  in  the 
affairs  of  Navarre,  during  the  minority  of  his  kinswoman 
Jeanne,  heiress  of  that  kingdom,  who  was  designed  to  be 
married  to  one  of  his  sons;  and  in  tho  affairs  of  Castile,  to 
support  the  claims  of  the  Infants  of  La  Cerda,  his  sister’s 
children,  and  heirs  in  the  direct  line  to  that  kingdom,  whom 
the  Cortes  had  set  aside  in  favour  of  Sanchez,  their  maternal 
uncle.  He  succeeded  in  retaining  Navarre  for  some  years, 
but  lus  projects  in  Castile  failed  of  success. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign  Philippe  was  much 
under  the  influence  of  Pierre  dc  la  Brosse,  who  had  com- 
menced his  career  at  court  as  barber-surgeon  to  Saint  Louis, 
and  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  chamberlain.  His  elevation, 
and  the  abuse,  real  or  supposed,  of  liis  influence  over  the 
king,  causod  his  downfal ; he  was  arrested  (a.d.  1278),  triod 
on  some  charge  never  promulgated,  before  a commission 
of  nobles,  condemned  to  be  bung,  and  executed  in  pursu- 
ance of  his  sentence.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  down- 
fal is  supposed  to  have  been  his  inspiring  Philippe  with  & 
suspicion  that  his  Queen,  Marie  of  Brabant,  had  poisoned 
her  step-son  Louis,  Philippe’s  eldest  son  by  his  first  wife, 
in  order  to  open  a way  for  her  own  children  to  tho  succession. 

In  1283  Philippe  engaged  in  war  with  Pedro,  king  of 
Aragon;  the  crown  of  which  kingdom  had  beeu  offered  by 
tho  pope  (who  had  excommuncated  Pedro)  to  Charles  of 
Valois,  Philippe’s  second  son,  to  bo  held  in  feudal  sub- 
jection to  the  holy  see.  The  French  king  assembled  his 
barons  and  prelates  to  deliberate  on  tbo  matter,  and  by 
their  advice  accepted  the  pope’s  offer.  The  prelates  and 
nobles  formed  on  this  occasion  two  separate  chambers. 
In  1285  he  invaded  Catalonia,  took  the  town  of  Elna  by 
assault  and  massacred  the  inhabitants,  compelled  Rosas 
and  Figueras  to  submit,  fought  an  indecisive  battle  at  Hos- 
talrich,  and  took  Gerona  by  capitulation.  But  the  long  siege 
and  severe  loss  which  this  last-mentioned  town  had  cost  him, 
the  superiority  of  the  Aragonese  and  Sicilians  by  sea,  and 
the  wasting  of  his  army  by  disease,  compelled  him  to  com- 
mence a retreat,  which  he  did  not  effect  without  considerable 
loss.  Philippe  was  himself  seized  by  tho  disease  which  had 
wastod  his  array,  and  died,  on  his  return  to  France,  at  Per- 
pignan, 5th  October,  a.d.  1285. 

PHILIPPE  IV.,  better  known  as  PHILIPPE  LE  BEL, 
son  of  Philippe  le  Hardi,  by  his  first  wife,  Isabella  of  Ara- 
gon, was  born  a.d.  1268;  and  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
throne  of  France,  October,  a.d.  1285,  having  previously 
acquired,  in  right  of  his  wife  Jeanne,  the  crown  of  Navarre. 
He  was  crowned  at  Reims,  January,  128G.  The  war  with 
Aragon  continued,  but  was  carried  on  languidly.  The  young 
king  gave,  from  the  first,  his  confidence  to  the  lawyers,  who 
were  gradually  working  the  overthrow  of  the  feudal  system, 
and  giving  consistency  and  stability  to  a system  of  jurispru- 
dence favourable  to  despotism ; they  flattered  him,  by 
describing  his  power  as  absolute;  and  inspired  him  with 
mistrust  both  of  the  dignified  clergy  and  of  the  nobles,  whom 
they  looked  upon  as  rival  classes  to  themselves.  It  is  likely 
that  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  reign  he  indulged  the  love  of 
luxury  and  refinement  then  prevalent;  though  this  appears, 
not  from  direct  testimony,  but  from  his  continual  poverty. 
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In  1290  lie  despoiled  the  Jews;  and  in  1*291  be  ordered  the 
Italian  merchants,  who  engrossed  nearly  all  the  commerce 
of  his  kingdom,  to  be  imprisoned;  and  by  the  apprehensions 
of  further  violence,  with  which  he  inspired  them,  induced 
them  to  ransom  themselves  by  heavy  payments.  Most  of 
them  speedily  quitted  the  kingdom.  Two  brothers,  Floren- 
tines, Biccio  and  Musciatlo  Franzcsi,  are  supposed  to  hate 
prompted  Philippe  to  this  deed  of  violeuce  and  injustice,  by 
which  they  not  only  filled  the  king's  coffers,  but  acquired 
for  themselves  the  monopoly  of  the  French  markets.  The 
success  of  these  experiments  encouraged  the  king  to  make 
the  lawyers  the  instruments  of  his  exactions;  his  policy  in 
fact  nearly  resembled  that  pursued  at  a later  period  by  our 
own  Henry  VII. ; and  had  a like  effect  in  amassing  wealth 
and  in  depressing  the  power  of  the  nobility. 

In  1290  Philippe  pawl  a visit  to  the  south  of  France,  in 
order  to  form  with  his  allies  a plan  of  combined  operations 
against  Aragon,  to  confirm  his  authority  over  his  remote 
vassals  at  tho  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  to  gain  the  affec- 
tions of  the  nobles  of  Guicnnc,  then  subject  to  Edward  I.  of 
England,  of  whom  Philippe  began  to  bo  jealous.  In  1291 
he  proposed  to  renew  the  attack  upon  Aragon,  refusing  to 
ratify  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded  by  tho  other 
belligerent  parties  at  Tarascnn  in  the  early  part  of  tho  year: 
but  the  proposal  was  probably  a mere  feint  to  raise  money. 
In  this  point  too  the  policy  of  Philippe  bears  a close  resem- 
blance to  that  of  llenry  VII. 

In  1292  a quarrel  between  some  English  and  Norman 
sailors  at  Bayonne,  followed  by  mutual  hostilities  between 
the  vessels  of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  France,  ripened  tho 
jealousy  of  Philippe  iuto  determined  hostility  to  Edward, 
lie  summoned  the  latter,  under  certain  penalties,  to  appear 
before  the  parliament  at  Paris  (a.d.  1293),  to  answer  for  tho 
hostilities  committed  by  bis  vassals;  and  Edward,  observant 
of  his  subordination  as  a vassal  of  the  king  of  France, 
obeyed  tho  summons  by  sending  his  brother  Edmond  to  ap- 
pear for  him  (ad.  1294).  Anxious  to  avoid  a continental 
war,  he  consented  to  deliver  up  six  towns  in  Guicnne  to 
commissioners  appointed  by  Philippe;  and  to  surrender 
twenty  of  the  persons  most  deeply  implicated  in  the  previous 
hostilities,  to  take  their  trial  before  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
Instead  of  six  towns,  Philippe  caused  the  whole  of  Guienne 
to  be  occupied  by  an  urmeu  force ; and  when  ho  had  thus 
obtained  possession,  he  charged  Edward  with  contumacy,  and 
cited  him  again  before  the  parliament,  under  heavier  penal- 
ties for  non-appearance  than  before.  Enraged  at  being  thus 
outwitted,  the  English  monarch  renounced  his  allegiance, 
sent  an  army  to  recover  Guienne  (a.d.  1295),  and  formed 
alliances  with  various  continental  princes  against  Philippe. 
But  the  war  was  languidly  carried  on,  for  Edward’s  atten- 
tion was  engrossed  by  Scottish  affairs,  and  his  continental 
allies  made  lew  efforts,  except  the  Flemings,  who  were  un- 
fortunate. Hostilities  were  terminated  by  a truce  of  inde- 
finite length,  and  by  the  arrangement  of  some  matrimonial 
alliances  between  the  two  royal  houses,  concluded  by  the 
mediation  of  the  pope  Boniface  VIII.  (a.d.  1298.)  By  the 
terms  of  this  truce,  part  of  Goietitie  was  restored  to  Edward, 
but  the  final  adjudication  of  that  great  fief  was  reserved  for 
the  future  decision  of  the  pope.  The  expenses  of  this  war 
increased  the  necessities  of  Philippe,  and  these  led  him  into 
disputes  with  the  clergy  and  the  pope,  and  made  him  per- 
secute the  Jews  in  order  to  extort  from  them  a portion  of 
their  wealth.  One  beneficial  result  sprang  from  his  desire 
of  money — he  emancipated  the  serfs  of  Languedoc,  com- 
muting his  rights  .over  them  for  a pecuniary  payment. 

Philippe  was  anxious  to  avenge  himself  on  the  princes  who 
had  allied  themselves  with  Edward.  The  defeat  and  death 
of  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  king  of  the  Romans,  may  be  ascribed 
to  his  intrigues  (a.d.  129S).  Tho  count  of  Flanders  was  im- 
prisoned and  his  county  seized  ; but  the  oppressions  of  the 
French  caused  a revolt  of  the  Flemings,  in  attempting  to  sup- 
press which  the  French  suffered  a complete  defeat  at  Courtrai 
(a.d.  1302).  Philippe  advanced  next  year  iuto  Flanders 
with  a vast  array,  but  effected  nothing ; and  in  order  to  have 
his  hands  free  for  this  war,  and  for  a dispute  with  the  pope, 
which  he  had  been  long  carrying  on,  he  made  a definitive 
peace  with  Edward  of  England,  to  whom  he  restored  the 
whole  of  Guienne  (a.d.  1303).  He  advanced  into  Flanders, 
defeated  the  Flemings  both  by  sea  and  land(A-D.  1304),  but 
found  still  so  obstinate  a resistance*  that  he  made  peace, 
contenting  himself  with  the  cession  of  a small  part  of  the 
country,  and  conceding  the  independence  of  the  rest.  The 
pope  had  meanwhile  been  seized  by  Nogaret,  Philippe’s 


envoy  at  Anagni ; and  though  released  by  tnc  populace* 
had  died  about  a month  after  of  a fever,  the  result  probably 
of  the  agitation  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  (a.d.  1303.) 
Benedict  XI.,  who  succeeded  him,  lived  but  a short  time* 
and  on  his  death  the  pontificate  came  to  Clement  V.  (a.d. 
1305).  The  exactions  and  the  depreciation  of  the  coinage* 
by  which  Philippe  provided  resources  for  the  Flemish  war* 

rovoked  discontent  in  various  parts  of  his  dominions,  which 

o endeavoured  to  suppress  by  merciless  seventy.  Tho 
seizure  and  banishment  of  the  Jews  of  Languedoc,  and  tho 
confiscation  of  their  property,  was  another  of  the  measures 
to  which  he  had  recourse  at  this  time  (a.d.  1306). 

Among  the  methods  which  Philippe  employed  to  fill  bis 
exchequer,  the  depreciation  of  the  cuinagc  had  been  one  of 
the  most  usual.  lie  had  paid  in  this  depreciated  coinage 
the  sums  he  had  borrowed  in  a currency  three  times  more 
valuable.  When  however  he  found  that  his  plan  began  to 
tell  against  himself,  his  revenues  being  paid  in  the  depre- 
ciated coinage,  he  found  it  necessary  to  correct  the  abuse* 
and  to  issue  money  equal  in  value  to  that  of  previous  reigns. 
This  however  caused  fresh  disturbances;  debts  contracted 
in  the  depreciated  money  had  now  to  be  paid  in  the  new  and 
more  valuable  coinage ; and  this  hardship  led  to  commo- 
tions, which  Philippe  repressed  with  atrocious  cruelty.  He 
found  it  necessary  however  to  publish  some  new  edicts,  in 
order  to  remedy  the  evil  complained  of  (A.D.  1305).  In  order 
to  conciliate  the  nobility,  whose  alliance  he  wished  to  make 
a counterpoise  to  the  popular  discontent,  Philippe  restored 
the  practice  of  judicial  combat  in  all  heavier  accusations 
against  the  nobility. 

It  was  probably  the  desire  of  Philippe  to  obtain  their 
wealth,  that  led  to  tho  suppression  of  the  great  military 
order  of  the  Toroplars.  They  were  accused  of  crimes  the 
most  revolting  by  two  worthless  members  of  their  own 
order;  and  Philippe  gave  secret  orders  for  the  arrest  of  all 
who  were  in  France ; and  these  orders  were  executed  in  all 
parts  of  his  dominions  at  the  same  time.  The  trials  were 
carried  on  before  diocesan  tribunals ; and  though  (lie  pope 
(who  was  a creature  of  Philippe)  at  first  claimcu  for  himself 
the  investigation  of  charges  affecting  an  ecclesiastical  body, 
ho  gave  up  tho  point,  reserving  to  himself  only  the  trial  of 
the  grand-master  and  a few  other  chief  men.  The  judges 
were  eager  to  convict  the  uccused  : confessions  were  wrung 
from  many  by  torture;  numbers  were  brought  to  the  stake 
for  denying  the  confessions  thus  extorted;  others  were  con- 
demned to  various  inferior  penalties.  Thu  persecution 
became  general  in  Europe,  but  out  of  France  tho  Templars 
were  generally  acquitted  of  the  charges  brought  against 
them.  The  pope  however,  at  the  instance  of  a council 
assembled  at  Vienne,  suppressed  the  order  by  virtue  of  his 
papal  authority,  and  granted  their  possessions  to  the  Hos- 
pitallers (a.d.  1311).  But  Philippe  and  his  nobles  had 
already  seized  their  French  possessions,  and  the  Hospital- 
lers were  obliged  to  redeem  them  with  heavy  payments. 
Jacques  do  Molay,  grand-master  of  the  Templars,  and  the 
commander  of  Normandie,  were  burnt  at  Paris  for  retract- 
ing their  confessions  (a.d.  1314). 

The  last  years  of  Philippe’s  reign  were  signalised  by  these 
infamous  proceedings.  He  managed  about  the  same  time 
(a.d.  1310)  to  gain  possession  of  Lyon,  which  had  previously 
enjoyed  a considerable  degree  of  indcpcndcnco,'  though 
nominally  subject  to  the  empire.  [Lyon]  lie  also  inter- 
fered as  mediator  (a.d.  1313)  between  Edward  II.  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  married  his  daughter  Isabelle,  and  the  dis- 
contented barons  of  that  kingdom.  His  necessities  induced 
him  to  persecute  afresh  the  Jews  and  the  Lombard  mer- 
chants ; and  his  severe  and  suspicious  temper  led  him  to 
reiterated  cruelties.  The  wives  of  his  three  sons  were 
charged  with  adultery,  and  two  of  them  were  declared 
guilty,  and  condemned  to  imprisonment ; while  their  lovers* 
and  those  who  woro  supposed  to  have  aided  in  their  crimes* 
were  put  to  death  by  the  most  horrid  tortures.  The  wife  of 
Philippe,  count  of  Poitiers*  his  second  son*  was  acquitted 
(a.d.  1314). 

Philippe  le  Bel  died  at  Fontainebleau,  from  the  effect  of 
an  accidental  fall  while  hunting,  29th  of  November,  1314, 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  forty-sixth  of  his 
ago. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Philippe  le  Bel  that  the  Tiers  Elat , 
or  commons,  were  admitted  for  the  first  time  to  take  part  in 
the  national  assemblies  subsequently  designated  les  Elat a 
(j'cncraux,  or  Sialet-General.  1 hey  were  present  at  a council 
held(A.D.  1302)  on  occasion  of  Philippes  dispute  with  the 
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pope  Bonifice  VIII.  It  was  in  this  reign  also  that  tho  sit*  ' in  these  cruel  proceedings  that  Philippe  le  Long  died.  Jan. 
tings  of  tho  parliament  the  supreme  justiciary  court,  into  3,  1322,  at  Lmigchamps  near  Paris,  after  a reign  of  rather 
which,  by  tho  substitution  of  the  lawyers  for  the  nobles,  the  more  than  Ave  years.  lie  left  four  daughters  ; but  tho 
antiontCour  de  Pairs  [Philippe  II.]  had  boon  transformed,  Salic  law  excluded  them  from  the  throne,  and  he  was  sue* 
became  Axed  ut  Paris.  ceeded  bv  his  brother  Charles  IV.,  or  Charles  le  Bel. 

PHILIPPE  V.,  known  as  PHILIPPE  LE  LONG,  the  PHILIPPE  VI.,  or,  as  he  is  usually  called,  PHILIPPE 
second  son  of  Philippe  IV.,  or  4 Le  Bel,’  was  born  a.d.  1294,  DE  VALOIS,  succeeded  to  tho  throne  shortly  after  the 
and  succeodod  to  the  throne  a.d.  1316.  His  elder  brother,  death  of  Charles  IV.  le  Bel  (a.d.  1328),  and  was  tho  first 
Louis  X.,  or  Louis  le  Hutin,  bad  died  5th  of  June,  131G,  king  of  the  collateral  branch  of  Valois.  Hu  was  son  of 
leaving  by  his  first  wife  a daughter,  who  succeeded  him  on  Charles,  count  of  Valois,  a younger  son  of  Philippe  HI.  le 
the  throne  of  Navarre,  and  his  queen,  who  was  his  second  j Hardi,  and  cousin  to  Louis  a.  1c  Hutin,  Philippe  le  Long, 
wife,  pregnant.  On  tho  news  of  his  brother’s  death,  Philippe,  j and  Charles  le  Bel,  who  successively  wore  the  crown.  In 
who  was  at  Lyon,  where  tho  conclavo  of  cardinals  were  en* . the  reign  of  Philippe  le  Long  he  had  headed  an  expedition 
gaged  in  the  election  of  a pope,  hastened  to  Paris,  and  of  the  nobles  and  gentry  of  Franco  to  overthrow  some  clnef- 
assumed  the  government,  winch  was  confirmed  to  him  by  tains  of  theGhibclin  party  in  Lombardy.  His  presumption 
the  barons  of  tho  kingdom,  who  were  assembled  for  the  and  incapacity  involved  him  in  difficulties,  from  which  he 
purpose,  until  the  birth  of  tho  child,  of  which  the  widowed  i was  relieved  only  by  the  policy  or  generosity  of  his  opponents, 
queen  was  then  pregnant.  If  she  produced  a son,  ho  was  to  | who  allowed  him  to  retire  wilhliu  artny  into  France  (ajj. 
relain  tho  government  as  regent  curing  the  minority  of  the  ' 1320). 

child  ; if  a daughter,  he  was  to  be  recognised  as  king.  The  ! Charles  le  Bel  died  Feb.  1,  1328,  and  left  no  male  heirs; 
child,  which  was  a boy,  died  a few  days  after  birth  (No-  j but  his  widow  was  pregnant,  and  the  nobles  of  the  king- 
vember,  1316),  and  Philippe  assumed  the  sovereignty  in  dom  determined  to  wait  tho  rosult  of  hor  confinement; 
full  right,  and  was  crowned  at  Reims,  Jan.  9th,  1317.  and  in  the  moan  time  the  sovereign  power,  with  tho  title  of 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the  Salic  law.  by  which  regent,  was  confided  to  Philippe  de  Valois.  When  the 
females  were  excluded  from  the  succession  to  the  throne,  queen  was  delivered  of  a daughter  (April  1),  the  right  of 
was  established  as  a constitutional  law  in  France.  Louis  X.  succession  was  fur  from  clear.  All  tho  doctors  of  civil  and 
had  left  a duughtor,  Jeanne,  queen  of  Navarre;  and  there  canon  law  agreed  that  women  were  excluded  from  the  suc- 
appears  to  have  been  no  just  grouud,  either  from  precedent  cession  ; but  they  were  divided  on  tho  question  whether 
or  from  the  analogy  of  the  laws  of  succession  which  prevailed  a woman,  being  disqualified  merely  by  sex,  might  transmit 
in  other  kingdoms,  or  in  the  great  fiefs,  for  her  exclusion,  a right  to  her  descendants,  just  as  a lunatic  or  ail  idiot  might 
The  ground  urged  bv  tho  legal  supporters  of  Philippe's  j bo  supposed  to  do;  or  whether  the  disqualification  affected 
claim  was  an  antient  luw  excluding  females  from  the  sue*  | not  only  the  woman  horselC  but  all  wbo  might  otherwise 
cession  to  the  Salic  lands,  a peculiar  species  of  allodial  pos-  have  derived  aclaim  through  her.  But  however  the  lawyers 
sessions,  but  which  law  could  only  by  a remote  analogy  be  migbt  agree  as  to  the  exclusion  of  females,  tho  operation  of 
made  to  bear  on  the  succession  to  the  throne.  The  case  of  the  Salic  law  had  been  loo  recent,  and  too  obviously  the 
a solo  heiress  to  the  crown  had  not  liowover  occurred  before;  rosult  (in  part  at  least)  of  the  superior  power  of  the  male 
and  if  there  was  no  precedent  for  the  exclusion  of  a femalo,  claimant,  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  public  mind,  or 
there  was  no  instance  of  one  having  really  occupied  the  to  those  whose  interests  were  concerned  in  the  dispute ; and 
throne.  Jeanne  was,  besides,  a female  and  a minor:  the  duke  Philippe,  count  of  Evroux,  who  bad  marriod  tho  daughter 
of  Bourgogne,  her  maternal  uncle,  wbo  was  her  natural  and  heiress  of  Louis  la  Hutiu,  and  was.  in  right  of  his  wife, 
supporter,  was  induced  to  surrender  her  claim ; the  States-  tho  nearest  in  direct  succession,  might  have  been  a powerful 
General,  being  convoked,  confirmed  the  title  of  Pbilippo;  rival,  had  ho  not  readily  exchanged  aright  of  so  doubtful  a 
and  tbo  death  of  hit  only  son  iuduced  his  brother  Charles  character  for  the  peaceful  possession  of  the  throne  of  Na- 
to  assent  to  it,  in  the  hope  of  turning  against  Philippe’s  varre.  The  daughters  of  Philippe  lo  Long  and  Charles  1c 
own  daughters  the  law  oi  which  he  was  desirous  to  avail  Bel,  all  yet  in  childhood,  wanted  either  the  inclination  or 
himself  to  the  exclusion  of  his  niece.  The  Salic  law  was  the  power  to  advance  their  claims  against  so  formidable  a 
thus  firmly  established  as  tho  fundamental  law  of  succession  competitor  as  Philippe  de  Valois;  and  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
in  the  French  monarchy.  land,  who  was  next  in  succession,  as  being  son  of  Isabelle, 

The  States- General  wore  assembled  three  times  in  this  sister  of  the  last  throe  kings,  was  as  yet  also  a minor,  and 
reign ; first  to  confirm  Philippe’s  title  to  tho  throne,  then  to  too  closely  beset  with  difficulties  at  home  to  think  of  serious 
regulato  the  finances,  and  lastly  for  a general  reform  of  measures  to  vindicate  his  claim.  The  power  therefore  of 
abuses.  In  the  first  of  these  assemblies  Philippe  issued  an  Philippe  as  regent,  his  mature  age,  his  largo  hereditary 
edict,  giving  a military  organization  to  tho  communes,  possessions,  and  his  popular  character,  added  to  the  pluusi- 
though  ho  was  subsequently  obliged,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  bility  of  his  claim,  as  tho  nearest  male  heir  claiming  through 
nobility,  lo  make  some  modifications  in  it.  Another  of  his  male  ancestors,  enabled  him  quietly  to  ascend  the  throne, 
edicts  revoked  the  grants  made  by  his  father  and  brother  Ho  was  crowned  at  Reims,  May  29,  1328.  Isabelle,  in  the 
from  tho  royal  domain,  and  became  the  foundation  of  the  name  of  her  son  Edward  111,  protested  against  this  invasion 
constitutional  principle  that  that  domain  was  inalienable.  In  of  his  rights ; but  as  Edward  did  hotnago  to  Philippe  the 
other  edicts  he  gave  increased  regularity  to  the  legal  and  next  year  for  Guienne,  he  may  be  considered  as  having  re- 
fiscal  institutions  which  were  gradually  superseding  the  nounced  his  claim,  which  would  probably  never  have  been 
arrangements  of  tho  feudal  system.  These  edicts  were  issued  revived  but  for  subttquent  events. 

by  tho  king  as  from  himself,  and  the  States-Goneral  were  The  first  important  enterprise  of  Philippe  after  his  coro- 
carefully  precluded  from  tho  exorcise  of  any  properly  legis-  nation  was  an  expedition  into  Flanders,  to  put  down  tho 
lative  functions.  burghers  of  tho  great  towns,  who  had  revolted  against  their 

The  south  of  France  was  during  t.his  reign  the  scene  of  count.  The  Flemings  surprised  him  in  his  camp  at  Cassel, 
cruel  persecutions,  directed  by  the  influence  of  the  pope,  but  were  defeated  with  groat  slaughter  (Aug.  2J,  1328),  and 
John  XXII.,  against  those  accused  of  sorcery  and  against  Philippe  returned  to  trance  with  all  tho  glory  of  victory, 
the  Franciscan  monks.  In  1320  an  immense  body  of  the  The  early  years  of  his  reign  were  also  occupied  in  regulating 
French  peasantry  assembled  from  all  parts  for  a crusade,  the  coinage  by  successive  edicts,  in  settling  tho  boundaries 
attracted  by  two  priests,  who  preached  that  the  deliver  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  and  in  determin- 
auce  of  Jerusalem  was  reserved  not  for  the  high-born  and  ing  the  succession  to  tho  county  of  Artois.  This  was 
noble,  but  for  the  mcok  and  lowly.  They  soon  became  claimed  by  Robert,  count  of  Beaumont,  more  familiarly 
disorderly,  and  perpetrated  tho  most  merciless  outrages  known  as  Robcrtof  Artois,  against  his  aunt  Mahaut,  who  had 
on  the  Jews,  until  they  were  put  down  by  force,  or  died  of  usurped  the  county  in  his  minority,  and  had  been  confirmed 
famine  and  disease.  The  most  fearful  severities  were  in  possession  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  influenced  by  the 
exercised  against  those  of  them  who  were  taken.  In  king  Philippe  le  Bel.  Robert  had  subsequently  tried  to 
1321  a dreadful  persecution  was  directed  against  those  obtain  his  right  both  by  force  and  by  legal  process,  but 
atllicted  with  leprosy  (a  disease  which  the  crusaders  had  was  defeated.  He  now  (a.d.  1330)  made  another  attempt 
brought  from  the  East),  on  a charge  of  having  poisoned  tho  with  more  Ikvourable  prospects,  but  was  again  defeated, 
wells;  and  also  against  the  Jews,  on  a charge  of  having  iu-  and  banished  the  kingdom  fur  having  forged  some  docu- 
stigated  them.  A hundred  and  six!)  Jews  of  both  sexes  menu  in  support  of  his  claim.  He  subsequently  retired 
were  burnt  in  one  fire  at  (Jhiiion  near  Tours;  others  were  into  England  (a.d.  1333),  and  instigated  Edward  III.  to 
banished  and  their  goods  confiscated.  It  was  while  engaged  renew  hit  claim  to  the  French  throno. 
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A erusade  against  the  Moors  of  Granada  was  a favourite  | 
project  of  Philippe ; but  the  concessions  which  he  demanded 
of  the  pope,  as  the  price  of  his  services  in  this  affair,  were 
too  exorbitant,  and  the  project  failed  (A.D-  1332).  He  also 
sent  assistance  to  David  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  against 
Edward  111 , and  afforded  him  a refuge  at  his  court:  these 
measures,  and  disputes  which  arose  in  Guicnnc,  tended  to 
hasten  the  approaching  rupture  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. He  renewed  his  project  of  a crusade,  and  visited  the 
pope,  Benedict  Xll.,  at  Avignon  (a.d.  133C),  but  the  project 
never  took  effect ; and  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  by  exchange 
possession  of  the  duchy  of  Bretagne ; but  this  plan  also 
failed.  At  length  (a.d.  1337)  war  between  Edward  111.  and 
Philippe  broke  out.  The  former  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  France,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Flemish  burgh- 
ers, at  that  time  under  the  influence  of  James  Arteveld  of 
Ghent.  His  fleet  took  and  destroyed  Cadsand  (ad.  1337), 
and  lie  inado  two  fruitless  campaigns  on  the  side  of  Flanders 
(a.d.  1338.  1339).  In  1340,  the  French,  first  under  Jean, 
aon  of  Philippe  dc  Valois,  and  then  under  the  king  in  per- 
son, attacked  Hainault,  the  count  of  which  was  in  allianco 
with  Edward;  but  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  at  Sluys 
(June  24th),  induced  Philippe  to  retire;  and  after  some 
other  hostilities,  an  armistice  of  six  montlis  was  concluded. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  particularise  tho  incidents 
of  the  strugglo  which  was  carried  on,  both  in  Bretagne, 
whore  Edward  and  Philippe  engaged  as  auxiliaries  [Bre- 
tagne], and  in  other  pans.  In  the  course  of  it,  Philippe 
sought  to  obtain  money  by  depreciating  the  coinage  (ad. 
1342),  and  by  establishing  the  gabello,  or  government  mo- 
nopoly of  salt  (a.d.  1343).  He  violently  and  arbitrarily  put 
to  death  some  Breton  and  Norman  gentlemen  (a.d.  1343), 
and  tampered  repeatedly  with  the  currency.  Some  regula- 
tions were  issued  (a.d.  1344)  in  ordor  to  revive  commerce 
and  regulate  tho  administration  of  justice,  the  last  almost 
the  only  acts  of  his  reign  thut  were  really  useful  (a.d.  1344). 
He  arrested  the  Lombard  and  other  Italian  merchants  in 
his  dominions,  and  confiscated  their  goods  (a.d.  1347). 
The  latter  years  of  his  reign  wero  os  unfortunate  as  his 
measures  were  unjust.  He  sustained  a great  defeat  at  Crccy 
(a.d.  1316)  [Crkcy];  lost  Calais,  the  key  of  his  kingdom 
on  the  side  of  England  (a.d.  1347)  [Calais];  and  was  un- 
successful on  the  side  of  Guiennc  and  Poitou  (a.d.  1345, 
1347).  A dreadful  pestilence,  which  swept  away  a third  part 
of  his  subjects  (a.d.  1348),  filled  up  flic  measure  of  his  ad- 
versity. The  acquisition  of  the  district  of  Viemiois,  ceded 
to  him  by  the  dauphin  or  lord  of  that  country  [Dauphink], 
was  a poor  counterbalance  to  those  calamities. 

Tho  death  of  Philippe  was  owing  to  debility,  the  result  of 
an  unseasonable  marriage  with  the  princess  Blanche  of 
Navarre,  a girl  of  eighteen,  who  had  been  promised  to  Jean, 
Philippe’s  eldest  son.  During  Jean's  absence,  the  king 
married  her  himself.  He  died  at  Nogcnt-lu-Rni,  near 
Chartres,  Aug.  22,  1350,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign. 

PHILIPPE  (Dukes  of  Burgundy).  [Bourgogne.] 

PHILIPPI.  [Brutus:  Macedonia.] 

PHILIPPIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE,  is  one  of  the 
epistles  written  by  St.  Paul  during  his  first  imprisonment 
at  Rome.  [Paul,  St.] 

Like  the  other  early  churches  planted  out  of  Palestine, 
the  church  at  Philippi  in  Macedonia  oonsisled  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  the  latter  forming  the  larger  portion.  These  Phi- 
lippian* must  however  have  had  cultivated  minds,  and  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  manners,  customs,  and  philosophy 
of  the  Greeks,  since  the  epistle  contains  allusions  the  force  of 
which  no  other  persons  could  fully  understand.  They  were 
■first  converted  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul  about  twelve 
years  before  the  dule  of  this  epistle,  which  was  written 
apparently  but  a short  time  before  his  release  from  his  im- 
prisonment at  Rome,  a.d.  63. 

Tho  occasion  of  its  composure  seems  to  have  been  Ihc  fol- 
lowing the  Philippians,  having  heard  that  St.  Paul  was  a 
prisoner  at  Rome,  sent  contributions  lbr  bis  relief  by  tho 
hand  of  Epophroditus,  whom  Theodoret  and  others  repre- 
sent as  their  bishop.  St.  Paul,  being  much  rejoiced  by 
this  proof  of  their  affection  towards  him,  and  by  learning 
how  great  was  their  proficiency  in  all  Christian  excellences, 
send*  back  Epaphroditus  with  this  epistle. 

In  addition  to  the  utterance  of  his  joy  on  these  accounts, 
he  gives  them  admirable  instructions  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
tif\  mg  them  amidst  their  exposure  to  the  scourge  of  perse- 
cution and  the  contagion  of  false  teaching;  and  of  exciting 


them  to  cultivate  a oneness  of  thought  and  feeling,  and 
over  to  aim  at  higher  measures  of  knowledge  and  obe- 
dience. These  instructions  he  enforces  by  holding  up  the 
most  ennobling  views  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  affording 
its  disciples  a scope  for  leading  a life  at  once  contemplative 
and  active,  and  so  giving  them  the  pofcerof  enjoying  and 
diffusing  substantial  happiness. 

in  this  epistle  St.  Paul  discovers  much  of  his  own  cha- 
racter, the  traits  of  which  cannot  fail  to  create  in  the  mind 
of  an  attentive  reader  an  idea  of  true  dignity.  He  delicately 
proposes  his  own  conduct  for  the  imilation  of  the  Philippians, 
and,  with  no  mixture  of  affected  humility,  he  disclaims  all 
personal  merit  for  whatever  wisdom  or  goodness  they  had 
seen  in  him  or  heard  of  him.  His  language  is  for  tho  most 
, part  constructed  with  great  skilfulness;  his  thoughts  are 
arranged  in  an  order  exactly  suited  to  his  design;  and  hiB 
manner  is  at  once  affectionate  and  authoritative. 

The  canonical  authority  of  this  epistle  has  never  l>een 
doubted.  But  because  St.  Polycarp  speaks  of  St.  Paul  as 
having  written  to  the  Philippians  entitles,  some  critics  have 
thought  that  this  is  not  the  only  epistle  which  they  received 
from  St.  Paul,  or  that  it  was  originally  two.  In  reply  to 
this  it  may  be  observed  that  instances  fiom  writers  both 
Greek  and  Latin  could  easily  be  produced  to  show  that  tho 
plural  form  of  this  word  must  sometimes  be  understood  in 
the  sense  of  one  epistle  only ; and  that  there  is  no  other 
reason  to  suppose  that  St.  Polycarp  referred  to  any  writing 
but  this  epistle  of  St.  Paul  as  we  now  find  it. 

(Theodoret  and  Bishop  Fell  On  St.  Built's  Epistles;  Fa- 
bricius,  Bibliotheca  Greeca;  Schott,  Isagoge.) 

PHILIPPICS.  [Demosthenes.] 

PHILl'PPIDKS  of  Athens,  a poet,  and  a writer  of  tho 
new  comedy,  flourished  about  b c.  335.  He  wrote  forty-five 
plays,  of  which  the  tillesof  twelve  are  mentioned  by  nntient 
authors.  Ho  died  of  joy  at  an  advanced  age,  after  he  had 
obtained  a prize  which  he  did  not  expect.  (Suidas,  Lexicon; 
Fabricius,  Bibl.  Greeca.)  Some  fragments  of  Philippides 
have  been  collected  by  Hcrtelius  and  Grotius. 

PHILIPPINES,  THE,  constitute  the  most  northern 
group  of  the  islands  that  compose  tho  extensive  archipelago 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Indian  Archipelago;  and 
they  lie  between  6”  and  20°  N.  lot.  and  between  120®  and 
127°  K.  long.  The  Strait  of  Baliugtang,  or  Great  Passage, 
separates  them  from  the  Butanes  and  Baslrcc  Islands,  which 
lie  farther  north.  On  the  cast  extends  the  Pacific,  and  on 
the  south  tho  Celebes  Sea.  Two  rows  of  small  rocky 
islands,  which  run  from  the  southern  coast  of  Mngin- 
danao,  tho  most  southern  of  the  larger  Philippine  Islands, 
southward  to  the  northern  parts  of  Gilolo  and  Celebes, 
unite  the  Philippines  with  the  Moluccas,  and  separate  the 
Pacific  from  the  Celebes  Sea.  Another  row  of  rocky 
islands  runs  from  the  south-western  extremity  of  Magin- 
danao  west-south-west  to  Capes  Unsang  and  Labian  in 
Borneo.  They  are  called  the  Sulo  Islands,  and  between 
their  eastern  extremity  and  Magiudanao  is  the  Strait  of 
Basilan,  which  is  frequently  navigated  by  vessels  sailing  to 
China.  Farther  north,  the  Philippines  are  connected  with 
Borneo  by  another  chain  of  islands,  which  extends  in  a 
north-north  east  and  louth-south-west  direction  between 
tho  island  of  Mindoro,  one  of  the  Philippines,  and  the  Capes 
of  Inaruntaug  and  Sampanmangio  in  Borneo.  This  chain, 
which  is  called  the  Palawan  Islands,  or  the  Archipelago  of 
Fcdicia,  separates  the  Mindoro  Sea  from  the  Chinese  Sea, 
which  arc  connected  by  Mindoro  Strait.  The  Mindoro  Sea 
and  the  Chinese  Sea  wash  the  western  shores  of  this  group. 

The  Philippines  consist  of  ten  larger  and  a great  num- 
ber of  smaller  islands.  The  larger  islands  have  altogether 
an  area  of  more  than  129,000  snuare  miles,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  Berghaus,  in  which  tho  surface  of  Magin- 
danao, whose  coasts  are  very  imperfectly  known,  is  esti- 
mated at  36,140  square  miles.  The  smaller  islands  com- 
prehend, according  to  the  same  authority,  G230  square 
miles;  and  the  whole  group  more  than  127,000  square 
miles,  which  is  about  15,000  square  miles  more  than  the 
surface  of  the  British  Islands.  Nine  of  the  larger  islands 
are  considered  as  subject  to  tho  Spaniards,  who  have  also 
some  boltlemcuts  on  the  northern  and  south-western  coast 
of  Magindanao,  the  remainder  of  this  island  being  in  pos- 
session of  the  sultan  of  Magindanao  and  some  native  tribes. 
We  shall  notice  tho  larger  islands  separately. 

I.  Luzon,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  or  these  islands,  has 
according  to  Berghaus,  an  area  of  57,405  snuare  miles,  which 
approaches  very  nearly  the  area  of  England  and  Wales 
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The  name  means  a mortar.  When  tho  Spaniards,  at  their 
arrival,  asked  for  the  name  of  the  island,  the  natives,  who 
had  mortars  before  their  doors,  called  losong,  and  which  arc 
used  in  cleaning  rice,  thought  thev  were  asking  for  the 
name  of  these  utensils,  and  answered  accordingly:  thus  the 
inland,  whose  proper  name  seems  to  beYbalon,  received  the 
name  of  Luzon.  Tho  form  of  tho  island,  which  is  extremely 
irregular,  may  bo  compared  to  a bent  arm.  Its  length,  along 
a straight  line  drawn  from  the  most  southorn  point,  Punta 
Calaan,  to  Punta  Cubicunga,  hardly  exceeds  420  miles,  but 
measured  along  the  bend  it  is  more  than  550  miles.  The 
width  varies  between  10  and  136  miles.  Where  the  bend 
occurs,  which  is  near  14°  N.  lat.,  a deep  bay  enters  the  land 
from  the  north,  and  divides  the  island  into  two  peninsulas. 
The  isthmus  winch  connects  the  two  peninsulas  is  only  from 
1 0 to  12  miles  wide,  and  nearly  50  miles  long.  The  western 
and  smaller  peninsula  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Caina- 
rines.  Besides  the  bay,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  isthmus, 
and  is  called  iseno  do  Lainon,  the  rocky  coast  of  the  island 
is  indented  by  a great  number  of  larger  and  smaller  bays, 
among  which  the  most  extensive  on  the  larger  peninsula 
are  the  Bahia  de  Manila  and  the  Golfo  de  Lingaycn,  both 
on  the  western  side;  and  on  the  peuiusula  of  Caroarincs, 
the  Bahia  de  S.  Miguel  and  tho  Scno  de  Albay  on  the 
northern  coast,  and  the  Scno  de  Kagay  on  the  southern. 

That  portion  of  the  island  which  lies  north  of  16°  N.  lat. 
seems  to  consist  of  one  extensive  mass  of  rocky  mountains, 
which  in  many  places  come  close  to  the  shore  of  the  sea, 
and  in  ethers  arc  divided  from  it  only  by  a narrow  strip  of 
low  and  frequently  sandy  ground.  This  mountain-mass 
terminates  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  island  in  very 
sleep  and  high  rocks,  which  render  nearly  the  wholo  of 
this  coast  inaccessible.  Accordingly  wc  And  that,  except 
at  one  place,  where  there  is  a bay  of  moderate  extent,  there 
is  no  settlement  of  the  natives  of  Malay  origin,  and  the 
mountains,  which  rise  to  a great  ctevulion,  are  only  inhabited 
by  the  wandering  ilaraforas.  This  mountain-region,  which 
extends  from  Cabo  S.  lldefonso,  on  tho  south,  to  Punta  S. 
Vincente  on  the  north,  a distance  of  nearly  200  miles,  with 
an  average  width  of  30  miles,  is  known  under  tho  name  of 
Moutes  Cara va lies.  Along  its  western  declivity  there  is  a 
valley  which  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  a river 
called  Cagayan  or  Tagayo.  Between  14”  and  15“  N.  lab 
this  vuiley  enlarges  to  a plain  of  considerable  extent,  called 
Llatiuda  del  Difun,  oil  which  there  are  several  Malay  settle- 
ments, as  well  as  iu  the  valley  itself,  which  extends  to  tho 
northern  coast  of  the  island,  and  seems  to  be  in  geueral  of  mo- 
derate width.  These  are  the  only  settlements  in  the  interior 
of  the  northern  districts  of  Luzon  which  are  subject  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  be  numerous  or  large. 
\Ve  are  not  infurmed  whether  the  river  Cagayan  is  navigable. 
West  of  tho  valo  of  the  Cagayan  there  is  another  moun- 
tain-region, which  is  also  200  miles  long,  and  probably 
above  60  miles  in  width.  It  is  called  Sierra  Madre,  and  ap- 
pears to  rise  oven  higher  than  the  Montes  Caravallos ; 
the  western  declivity  however  is  not  steep,  but  has  a gentle 
slope,  which  in  some  parts  scuds'  out  low  rocky  ridges  to  the 
beach,  but  generally  terminates  at  some  distance  from  it, 
leaving  between  its  base  and  the  sea  a wide  tract  of  compara- 
tively level  and  fertile  ground.  On  this  tract,  and  on  the  banks 
of  seine  rivers  which  furrow  tho  mountain-slope,  tho  settle- 
ments are  numerous.  The  Sierra  Madre  only  extends  to 
the  northern  coast  of  the  island  in  one  place,  where  a high 
rocky  mass,  called  also  Montes  Caruvaflos,  reaches  the 
very  beach.  The  low  country  which  separates  the  sea  from 
the  steep  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Madre  along  tho  northern 
coast  is  sandy,  and  generally  sterile ; the  settlements  in  this 
part  arc  consequently  small  and  few  in  number.  The  ele- 
vation of  the  mountains  has  not  been  determined,  but  it  is 
observed  that  they  do  not  attain  the  snow-line,  and  probably 
they  do  not  rise  above  the  line  of  trues. 

The  Montes  Caravallos,  or  eastern  mountain-mass,  do 
not  terminate  at  Cube  Ue  8.  lldefonso,  but  continue  south- 
ward to  Puerto  Lapan  (15°  N.  lat),  and  so  far  they  seem 
to  preserve  their  high  and  rugged  character,  though  tho 
w idth  is  diminished  to  about  10  miles.  But  as  they  proceed 
farther  south  between  the  sea  and  the  lake,  called  Laguna 
de  Bay,  they  diminish  in  height  as  well  as  in  width.  Their 
cnerul  elevation  in  this  part,  according  to  an  estimate  of 
leyeil,  does  not  exceed  4U00  feet  abovo  tho  sca-lcvel,  though 
a few  summits  may  rise  20 uo  or  3000  feet  higher.  In  this 
part  of  the  raugo  both  declivities  arc  gentle,  and  admit 
agricultural  settlements,  which  however  arc  more  numerous 


towards  the  lake  than  towards  the  sea.  The  Montes  Cara- 
ratios  continue  farther  south,  and  turning  to  the  south-east 
they  apparently  run  in  an  unbroken  line  through  the  isth- 
mus which  joins  the  peninsula  of  Comarines  to  the  main- 
body  of  Luzon,  and  they  terminate  at  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  isthmus  in  tho  projecting  promontory  colled 
Cabcsa  Botidoc. 

The  Montes  Caravallos  aro  not  united  by  a mountain- 
ridge  with  the  Sierra  Madre;  but  south  of  16°  N.  lat., 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  last-mentioned,  moun- 
tain-mass, a broken  and  elevated  tract  extends  between 
them,  which  constitutes  tho  uniting  link  between  the  two 
mountain-masses ; along  the  south-wostorn  base  of  this 
tract  and  the  western  of  the  Montes  Caravallos,  there  is  a 
level  plain  of  great  extent  and  fertility,  called  the  Plain  of 
Pampanga.  This  plain  extends  from  the  innermost  recess 
of  tire  Gulf  of  Lingaycn  (16°  N.  lat.)  on  the  north,  to  the 
Baliia  de  Manila  (14*  45')  on  the  south  It  is  about  90 
miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  about  30  miles,  so 
that  it  covers  a surface  of  2700  square  miles.  A few  isolated 
hills  rise  on  this  plain,  among  which  one  attains  a con- 
siderable elevation : it  is  called  Mount  Aragat,  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  great  number  of  hot  springs  which  issue 
from  its  base,  and  the  deep  ravines  by  which  its  sides  arc 
furrowed.  Tho  wholo  plain  is  very  little  elevated  above 
the  sea-level,  full  of  lakes,  and  traversed  by  rivers,  whose 
course  is  nearly  imperceptible  except  in  the  rainy  season. 
In  the  northern  districts  there  is  a large  lake,  the  Laguna 
de  Canarim,  on  the  most  elevated  part  of  tho  plain;  two 
rivers  issue  frum  it,  ono  towards  the  north,  which  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Lingaycn,  and  the  other  towards  the  south, 
which  enters  the  Bahia  de  Manila.  These  rivers,  of  which 
the  first  is  called  Rio  Grande,  and  the  second  Rio  de  Pam- 
panga, are  of  great  importance,  as  tho  produce  of  this  rich 
and  well  cultivated  tract,  which  is  mostly  covered  with 
plantations  of  sugar,  can  be  brought  by  water  to  Manila 
during  the  rainy  months.  The  population  of  this  plain 
probably  docs  not  fall  short  of  halt  a million. 

The  Plain  of  Pampanga  does  not  extend  on  tlic  west  to  tho 
shores  of  the  Chinese  Sea,  being  separated  from  it  by  another 
mountain-region,  the  Montes  Zumbales,  which  extend  from 
the  promontory  of  Bataau,  on  the  west  of  the  Baliia  do  Ma- 
nila, northward  to  Cape  Bolinao,  which  constitutes  the  wes- 
tern side  of  the  Gulf  of  Lingaycn.  This  mountain-region  is 
about  1UU  miles  long  and  20  miles  wide.  The  highest  por- 
tion of  it  is  towards  the  south,  where  its  general  elevation  is 
estimated  to  exceed  7000  feet.  North  of  15°  N.  lat.  bow- 
over  the  mountains  grow  lower,  and  where  they  approach 
Cape  Bolinao  they  are  of  moderate  elevation.  Five  sum- 
mits in  this  mountain-mass  rise  to  a greater  elevation,  but 
tho  height  of  none  of  them  has  been  determined.  Thoso 
mountains  approach  very  near  the  sea,  and  agricultural  set- 
tlements have  been  formed  only  in  a few  places.  The 
mountains  themselves  are  wooded,  and  in  possession  of  tho 
Actas,  or  original  inhabitants  of  the  island.  It  is  not  said 
that  any  active  volcanoes  exist  in  any  of  the  mountain- 
regions  in  the  northern  districts  of  Luzon,  except  that  a 
mountain,  probably  that  which  on  our  maps  is  called  St. 
Thomas,  and  which  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Lingaycn,  in  16°  12'  N.  lat.,  made  an  eruption  in  1641. 

The  Baliia  de  Manila,  is  one  of  the  finest  basins  in  the 
world.  It  is  nearly  of  a circular  form,  and  measures  from 
20  to  25  miles  in  every  direction.  It  is  nearly  free  from 
shoals,  and  contains  excellent  anchorage.  The  surface  is 
rarely  agitated  by  winds.  It  is  entered  by  two  channels : 
the  northern,  culled  BocaChica  (little  mouth),  is  more  than 
2 miles  wide  butwcon  the  large  island  of  Corredigor  and 
the  peninsula  of  Bataan  ; the  southern,  between  the  small 
island  of  Pulo  Cavallo  and  the  Isla  Sinalan,  near  the 
southern  coast,  is  nearly  6 miles  wido,  and  called  Boca 
Grande.  The  bay  is  usually  entered  by  the  Boca  Chica, 
except  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  east,  which  always 
produces  a strong  current  running  westward  through  this 
channel,  and  the  Boca  Gramlo  is  then  preferred.  Tho  tides 
iu  this  bay  are  very  irregular  during  the  north-east  mon- 
soon, when  the  low  tides  run  through  the  Boca  Chica  with 
rather  a strong  current  for  18  hours,  whilst  the  high  tides 
last  only  six,  and  are  sometimes  feeble,  sometimes  strong. 
The  rise  is  about  three  feet  at  full  and  change.  There  is  an 
excellent  harbour  before  the  Boca  Chica  called  Puerto  de 
Mariveles. 

The  shores  surrounding  the  bay  arc  low,  except  at  the 
entrance,  where  there  are  rocky  mountains  of  considerable 
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elevation.  Alone  the  northern  shores  tho  low  Plain  of 
Priinpan^a  extends  for  nearly  20  miles,  anil  is  hero  divided 
into  a great  number  of  islands  by  the  numerous  branches 
into  which  the  Kio  do  Panipanga  divides  as  it  approaches 
the  hay.  A hilly  country  begins  west  of  the  bay  and  a mile 
or  two  from  the  shores,  and  oxtonds  eastward  to  the  La- 
guna du  Bahia.  This  lake  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  on  an 
averago  10  miles  wide,  but  is  divided  into  two  noorly  ecjuul 
parts  by  a projecting  tongue  of  land  and  an  island  situated 
opposite  its  termination.  Tho  western  part  of  it  is  in  general 
only  from  5 to  6 feel  deep,  but  the  eastern  part  is  much 
deeper,  and  in  the  centre  it  is  from  17  to  20  feet  deep.  It 
is  surrounded  by  low  land,  which  at  a short  distanco  rises 
into  hills.  The  surface  of  the  water  is  about  36  or  40  feet 
above  the  sea- level  of  the  bay.  The  water  of  tho  lake  is 
carried  off  by  five  very  narrow  channels,  which  soon  unite, 
and,  being  joined  by  a small  river,  constitute  a wide  and 
tolerably  deep  stream,  called  the  Rio  Pusig,  which  flows 
w estward  to  the  Bahia  de  Manila,  and  has  its  outlet  between 
the  two  towns  of  which  the  capital  consists.  The  slightly 
hilly  country  that  surrounds  the  lake  and  extends  on  both 
sides  of  the  Rio  Pasig  is  very  fertile  and  populous. 

From  tho  banks  of  the  river  and  of  the  lake  the  country 
rises  gradually  to  the  south  for  10  or  12  miles,  when  it  is 
followed  by  a tract  of  land  tho  surface  of  which  is  extremely 
uneven,  and  has  a number  of  isolated  mountain-summits 
scattered  over  it,  many  of  which  rise.to  a considerable  height 
Nearly  in  the  middle  of  this  region  is  the  Laguna  de  Tnal, 
a lake  of  a circular  form,  about  12  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  10  miles  in  width  where  it  is  broadest 
This  lake  contains  tho  island  of  Taal,  and  the  volcano  of  tho 
same  name,  which  made  a great  eruption  in  1764  : in  1826 
smoke  issued  from  it  At  a considerable  distance  east  of 
the  lake  is  another  volcano,  called  the  Banajan  de  Tayabas. 
The  country  which  extends  southward  from  these  volcanoes 
appears  to  be  of  great  fertility,  and  is  pretty  well  settled  : it 
terminates  on  the  south  at  the  Estrecho  de  Mindoro,  or  the 
Little  Strait  of  Mindoro,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Large  Strait  of  Mindoro,  which  lies  farthef  west  and  sepa- 
rates the  island  of  Mindoro  from  tho  islands  of  Calamianes. 
The  Little  Strait  of  Mindoro  is  nearly  60  miles  long  nnd 
about  5 miles  wide  in  the  narrowest  part.  It  is  navigated  by 
vessels,  which  when  coming  from  the  Pacific  sail  round 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Luzon  through  the  Einbo- 
cadero  de  S.  Bernardino.  On  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Little  Strait  of  Mindoro  aro  two  good  harbours,  called 
respectively  Ensenada  de  Batangos  and  Ensenada  de  Ba- 
layan. 

The  peninsula  of  Camarincs,  or  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  island  of  Luzon,  is  not  connected  with  the  north- 
western part  by  a range  of  mountains.  Towards  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  isthmus,  which  connects  both  parts,  the 
mountains  entirely  disappear,  and  where  the  two  bays  called 
Sena  de  I^monsnd  Senode  Ruga)  approach  nearest  to  one 
another,  and  arc  only  about  16  miles  apart,  the  intervening 
country  is  low,  and  constitutes  a valley  several  miles  wido, 
which  runs  across  the  island  from  one  bay  to  the  other.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  a natural  water-communication  exists 
between  the  two  bays,  like  that  in  tho  Plain  of  Pampanga. 

Tho  peninsula  of  Camarines  is  chiefly  occupied  by  a mass 
of  high  mountains,  which  come  close  to  tho  southern  shores, 
and  only  in  a few  places  leave  a narrow  strip  of  level 
ground.  But  the  northern  declivity  of  this  range  is  not 
so  steep,  and  terminates  about  G or  6 miles  from  the  sea. 
The  intervening  tract  is  at  some  places  covered  with  rocky 
hills,  and  in  others  it  extends  in  low  plains.  On  this  tract, 
and  at  a short  distance  from  the  mountain- range,  there  are 
ten  volcanoes,  the  names  of  which,  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, are  Bonotan,  Bacacay,  Lobo,  Colasi,  Ysorog,  Yriga, 
Bugi,  Ma-nraga,  Albay,  or  Mahon,  and  Bulusan.  The 
Volcano  de  Ysarog,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  isth- 
mus between  the  Bahia  do  S»  Miguel  and  the  Seno  de  La- 
gonoy  is  distinguished  by  its  sizo  ami  elevation;  that  of 
Albay  or  Mahon  is  noted  for  tho  frequency  of  its  eruptions. 
No  eruptions  of  tho  other  volcanoes  are  recorded.  There  is  a 
considerable  number  of  agricultural  settlements  on  this 
volcanic  tract,  especially  in  the  country  surrounding  the 
Baiua  de  S.  Miguel.  This  bay  is  about  25  miles  long  from 
north  lo  south,  with  an  average  width  of  12  miles.  On  the 
south  it  is  enclosed  by  a low  and  fertile  tract,  but  near  its 
entrance  the  country  rises  into  high  hills.  Being  enclosed 
by  high  ground,  and  having  excellent  uiicliorage,  it  forms  a 
very  good  and  safe  harbour.  A shoal  in  the  middle  of  the 


entrance  has  only  four  feet  water  on  it,  but  the  channels  on 
each  side  of  the  shoal  are  deep  and  free  from  rocks.  The 
strait  which  divides  the  most  south-eastern  extremity  of 
Luzon  from  the  island  of  Samar,  is  called  the  Embocadoro 
de  S.  Bernardino,  and  is  dreaded  by  navigators  on  account 
of  its  currents  and  eddies. 

2.  Mindoro , which  is  separated  from  the  island  of  Luzon 
by  tho  Little  Strait  of  Minuoro,  and  from  the  islands  of  Ca- 
lamiunes  by  the  Great  Strait  of  Mindoro,  is  100  miles  long, 
and  rather  more  than  40  miles  wide  on  an  average.  Its 
area,  according  to  Berghaus,  is  41 16  miles.  The  mountains 
which  occupy  the  interior  rise  to  a very  great  elevation  ; 
but  they  descend  in  gentle  slopes,  and  the  sea-shore  is 
skirted  by  low  hills,  which  are  covered  with  forests  oflofty 
trees.  There  is  only  a small  number  of  Malay  families 
settled  on  some  points  of  the  coast.  In  1818  their  number 
did  not  exceed  951,  and  the  whole  population  amounted 
only  to  4680  individuals.  It  is  the  least  important  island 
of  the  whole  group,  though  it  has  several  good  harbours 
on  the  Great  Strait  of  Mindoro,  among  which  the  Ensenada 
of  Manguirin,  towards  the  north,  and  the  Ensenada  of  Pa- 
lavan,  towards  the  north,  are  the  most  extensive ; but  the 
approach  is  dangerous,  owing  to  reefs. 

3.  Pa  nay  has  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  the  base 
of  which  is  more  than  100  miles  long,  and  the  other  sides 
more  than  80  miles.  The  area,  according  to  Berghaus,  is 

I 4579  square  miles,  or  nearly  double  that  of  Devonshire. 
Along  tne  western  coast  the  country  is  of  moderate  elevation, 
well  cultivated,  and  populous ; villages  are  numerous ; and 
the  churches,  though  small,  arc  well  built.  At  some  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  a mountain-ridge  runs  from  Punta 
Potol,  on  the  north,  to  Punta  Nasog,  or  Naso,  on  tho  south, 
and  appears  to  he  very  steep.  We  have  no  account  of  the 
natural  features  of  the  countries  contiguous  to  the  northern 
and  south-eastern  coast.  According  to  the  census  of  1818, 
the  population  of  this  island  was  292,760 ; and  according  to 
an  estimate  in  1837,  it  had  increased  to  406,030  individuals. 
This  shows  that  Panay  is  tho  most  important  island  of  the 
whole  group  next  to  Luzon,  and  is  even  more  densely  peopled 
than  that  island. 

4.  A Jegrnt  is  about  140  miles  long,  with  an  average 
width  of  about  25  miles.  The  surface,  according  to  Berghaus, 
is  3827  square  miles,  or  1000  miles  more  than  the  county 
of  Lincoln.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  its  surface  and 
soil.  It  seems  to  bo  very  mountainous,  and  contains  a com- 
paratively small  number  of  agricultural  settlements.  The 
population  subject  to  the  Spanish  government  in  1818  con- 
sisted of  35,446;  and  in  1837,  of  36,622  individuals. 

5.  Z*>bu,  or  Cebu,  extends  in  length  from  south  to  north 
rather  more  than  100  miles,  but  it  is  hardly  more  than  20 
miles  wido  on  an  average.  The  area,  acoording  to  Berghaus, 
is  2193  square  miles,  or  about  150  square  miles  more  than 
that  of  Norfolk.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  its  natural 
features  and  tho  quality  of  the  soil,  but  we  may  presume 
that  it  does  not  contain  much  waste  land  anil  high  moun- 
tains, os  the  population  is  very  considerable.  In  J8I8  it 
amounted  on  the  island  to  68,772  inhabitants;  and  in  the 
whole  province,  which  included  the  island  of  Bohol  and  four 
smaller  islands,  it  amounted  to  168,426  individuals.  Ac- 
cording to  the  returns  of  1837,  the  population  of  the  whole 
province  had  increased  to  269,817  individuals. 

6.  Bohol,  situated  between  Zebu  on  the  west  and  Leyte 
on  the  east,  is  the  smallest  of  the  larger  Philippines  except 
Masbate.  It  extends  in  length  from  west  to  east  about  45 
miles,  with  an  average  width  of  30  miles.  Berghaus  de- 
termines the  area  to  be  1354  square  miles.  We  have  no 
account  of  its  natural  capabilities,  but  they  roust  be  threat, 
as  it  contained  in  1818  a population  of  80,344  individuals, 
or  nearly  60  persons  to  a square  mile.  According  to  the 
account  of  1837,  in  which  the  island  is  included  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  province  of  Zebu,  we  must  suppose  that  it 
has  greatly  increased  since  the  census  was  taken. 

7.  L+yle,  or  Leite , extends  from  south  to  north  about 
120  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  35  miles.  According 
to  Berghaus,  the  area  is  4267  square  milos.  Wo  are  no 
better  acquainted  with  this  istana  than  with  those  to  the 
west  of  it.  The  population  of  the  province  of  Leyte,  to 
which  two  smaller  islands  of  itironsiuerable  extent  belong, 
amounted,  in  1818,  to  40,623;  but  in  1837,  to  92,165. 

8.  Samar,  or,  as  it  is  also  railed  by  the  natives,  Y bi- 
fid.?, is  the  largest  of  the  Philippines  which  arc  subject  to 
Spain,  next  to  Luzon.  It  has  tho  form  of  a trianglo  whoso 
apex  is  turned  to  the  south : the  base  measures  about  60 
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miles,  anil  the  perpendicular  length  about  115  miles.  The 
surface  it  5547  square  miles,  or  about  300  square  miles  less 
than  Yorkshire.  A great  part  of  this  island,  especially  to- 
wards the  north,  is  covered  with  high  mountains,  which  are 
visible  from  a great  distance  at  sea.  The  soil  in  general, 
though  not  distinguished  by  fertility,  is  far  from  being  sterile. 
According  to  the  census  of  IBIS,  the  population  of  Samar  and 
the  small  island  of  Capul  amounted  to  57.92-2  individuals, 
a number  which  had  increased  in  1837  to  99,635. 

9.  Muriate  is  in  the  middle  of  that  sea-basin  which  is 
surrounded  by  the  islands  described  from  No.  2 to  No. 
8,  and  by  the  peninsula  of  Cumarincs,  and  is  called  the 
Bisaya  Sea:  the  islands  surrounding  this  basin  and  those 
within  it  are  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  the 
Bisaya  Islands.  Masbale  has  a triangular  form,  whose  apex 
is  to  the  oast.  The  hase,  or  western  coast,  is  nearly  40 
iuUob  long,  and  tho  perpendicular  length  about  55  miles. 
Berghaus  makes  the  surtaco  1225  square  miles.  This  island 
appears  to  be  a mass  of  high  rocks,  and  to  contain  very  little 
cultivable  ground.  Tho  population  is  very  small.  Iu  1818 
it  did  not  contain  more  than  2310  persons. 

Between  tho  most  northern  point  of  Masbatc  and  the 
promontory  of  Cabcsa  Bondoc  is  the  island  of  Bunas,  which 
has  an  area  of  only  327  square  miles.  It  does  not  acknow- 
ledge tho  authority  of  the  Spaniards.  When  Forest  was  on 
Mityindauao,  he  was  informed  that  the  lllanoa  from  that 
island  had  formed  a settlement  on  Buriaa,  and  that  the 
Spaniards  had  been  unable  to  expel  them. 

10.  The  island  of  Magindanao,  or  Magindano,  is  the  most 
southern  of  the  Philippines,  and  the  largest  next  to  Luzon. 
Its  form  is  extremely  irregular.  Bcrghaus  makes  the  area 
36,140  square  miles,  or  about  14,000  square  miles  less  than 
that  of  England  without  Wales.  The  coast- lino  perhaps 
considerably  exceeds  1000  miles.  Our  information  respect- 
ing this  island  is  very  scanty,  and  we  are  indebted  for  the 
little  that  we  know  to  Forest,  who  visited  the  island  in  1 775, 
and  remained  there  nearly  eight  montlut.  From  tho  infor- 
mation that  be  collected  during  his  stay,  we  loarn  that 
where  the  meridian  of  124'  E.  cuts  the  island,  two  bays  pe- 
netrate iuto  it,  the  Bay  of  lllano  from  tlie  south,  and  that 
of  Siddutn.or  Panguy  1.  from  the  north,  and  that  their  inner- 
most recesses  are  only  two  days'  journey  from  each  other. 
Near  the  isthmus  which  is  thus  formed  is  a Urge  lake  called 
Lano,  which  is  from  15  to  20  miles  wide  from  south  to  north, 
and  has  a greater  extent  from  east  to  west.  The  country 
enclosing  tho  western  portion  of  the  lake  is  hilly,  but  on 
the  east  of  it  extends  a large,  fertile,  well-cultivated,  and 
populous  plain,  inhabited  by  a tribe  of  the  Malay  raco,  called 
llianos.  The  population  of  the  country  enclosing  the  lake 
was  stated  to  be  61,300.  Along  tho  southern  shores  the 
country,  as  far  as  Forest  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it, 
was  in  most  parts  hilly,  but  not  mountainous:  in  some 
places  there  were  extensive  plains,  and  most  of  the  valleys 
were  wide  and  fertile.  It  seems  however  that  the  country 
which  lies  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  island  contains 
ranges  of  lofty  mountains,  which  are  inhabited  by  the  He- 
raforas,  or  original  inhabitants  of  the  island.  Tho  country 
west  of  the  isthmus,  between  the  bays  of  lllano  and  of 
Siddum,  probably  contains  mountains  only  in  the  northern 
districts,  and  is  entirely  inhabited  by  Malays.  Numerous 
rivers  water  this  large  island;  but  we  are  only  acquainted 
with  the  Pelangy,  which  flows  from  cast  to  west,  rising  near 
125°  30'  E.  long.,  and  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Bongo  opposite 
the  island  of  Bunwert.  Though  its  course  probably  does 
not  exceed  100  miles,  it  i9  navigable  for  large  river-boats  to 
a groat  distanco  from  the  mouth,  and  drains  a wide  and 
fertile  valley,  which  enlarges  near  the  sea  into  an  extensive 
plain,  where  tho  river  divides  into  several  arms,  and  forms 
a very  fertile  delta.  Forest  observes  that  large  tracts  of 
this  island  arc  destitute  of  trees  and  covered  with  fine 
grass,  and  that  such  savannahs  do  not  occur  in  any  other 
island  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  There  are  volcanoes  on 
Magindanao : the  existence  of  three  is  certain.  Ono  of 
them,  the  Sanguili,  is  not  far  from  tho  southern  extremity, 
5V  44'  N.  lat.  and  125*  18'  E.  long.  There  is  another  north- 
west of  Cape  S.  Augustin,  the  south-eastern  point  of  the 
island ; and  a third  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  lllano. 
Between  the  northern  coast  of  Magindanao  and  the  island 
of  Zebu,  is  the  island  of  Siquijor,  or  Fuego,  on  which  also 
there  is  an  active  volcano. 

Magindanao  is  politically  divided  into  three  parts.  Tho 
Spaniards  have  formed  a great  number  of  settlements  on 
the  eastern  and  western  coast,  where  the  inhabitants  consist 


almost  exclusively  of  Bisayes,  or  Malays  of  the  Philippines. 
These  settlements  constitute  two  provinces  of  the  general 
Capitanoncy  of  the  Philippines.  The  Spaniards  have  also  a 
military  establishment  at  Zamboanga,  on  the  Strait  of  Ba- 
silan,  at  tho  south-western  extremity  of  the  island,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  pirates  from  the  Sulo  Islands  from  extending 
their  predatory  visits  to  the  Mindoro  Sea.  But  these  islands 
are  exposed  to  tho  depredations  of  tho  llianos,  who  not  only 
possess  the  country  about  the  lake  of  Lano,  but  also  tlie 
greatest  part  of  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  lllano,  and  tho 
western  coast  of  the  island  between  the  Strait  of  Basilan 
and  tho  wide  and  open  bay  of  Sindangan.  The  large  pen- 
insula which  extends  between  the  Bay  of  lllano  on  tho 
west  and  thePacillo  on  the  east  acknowledges  the  authority 
of  the  sultan  of  Magindanao,  whoso  subjects  are  mostly 
Malays,  and  inhabit  the  country  along  the  cuast ; but  the 
interior  is  occupied  by  the  Haraforas,  who  are  treated  by 
the  Malays  not  as  subjects,  but  as  slaves. 

Climate. — We  do  not  possess  a regular  series  of  me- 
teorological observations  for  any  of  the  Philippines,  except 
those  rnudo  by  Lo  Gentil  at  Manila  more  than  sixty  years 
ago,  and  they  are  of  little  value.  Meyen,  who  was  there  in 
September  and  October,  found  that  in  this  season  of  the 
year  the  thermometer  never  exceeded  B3°  at  noon,  and  ge- 
nerally remained  below  Su®,  and  tlmt  the  difference  between 
day  and  night  rarely  amounted  to  6 degrees.  Comparing 
bis  observations  with  those  of  Le  Gentil,  he  thinks  that  tho 
mean  temperature  of  the  summer  may  be  fixed  between 
80®  and  82°,  and  that  of  tbe  winter  between  70®  and  72",  and 
that  tho  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  year  probably  would 
fall  somewhat  short  of  77®.  The  year  is  divided  between 
tbe  dry  and  rainy  seasons,  which  depend  on  the  monsoons. 
Tho  rainy  season  occurs  in  the  south-west  monsoon,  during 
which  an  immense  quantity  of  water  comes  down,  the  rains 
sometimes  continuing  for  ten  or  even  fourteen  days  without 
intermission.  The  rains  commence  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  and  do  not  cease  before  the  end  of  October  or  the  be- 
ginning of  November.  They  attain  their  maximum  in  the 
month  of  July.  Between  the  beginning  of  November  and 
the  end  of  April  showers  sometimes  occur.  The  northern 
part  of  Luzon  is  Situated  within  the  range  of  those  terrific 
hurricanes  which  are  called  tifun,  and  which  are  rarely  felt 
south  of  1 4®  N.  lut.  These  winds  occur  between  the  begin- 
ning of  May  and  the  end  of  December,  but  ore  less  violent 
towards  the  end  of  the  year.  In  June  and  J illy  they  rage 
with  incredible  fury;  but  they  generally  blow  only  four 
or  six  hours,  and  frequently  for  a shorter  time.  They 
begin  to  blow  from  the  east,  in  a contrary  direction  to  the 
then  prevailing  south-west  monsoon,  and  turn  gradually  to 
the  south  and  south-west,  when  their  force  begins  to  fail. 
The  damage  which  is  caused  by  them  is  as  great  as  that 
produced  by  the  hurricanes  of  the' West  Indies.  Earlh- 
uakes  occur  frequently,  and  somotimes  cause  great 
amage. 

Productions. — The  staple  articles  for  the  European  market 
are  sugar,  indigo,  rum,  and  tobacco;  and  for  the  Chinese 
market,  sapau-wood,  rice,  edible  birds’  nests,  and  trepang. 
The  sugar-cane  is  most  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Plain 
of  Pampanga;  and  though  the  manner  of  preparing  the 
sugar  is  not  a good  one,  the  sugar  itself  is  much  prized, 
and  sent  to  many  parts  of  Europe.  Indigo  is  cultivated  to 
a great  extent,  ond  some  has  been  exported,  which  was  not 
considered  inferior  to  that  of  Guatemala;  but  in  general 
the  manufacture  of  this  article  is  not  conducted  with  sufli- 
cient  attention.  Tobacco,  which  grows  very  well  in  many 
places,  and  is  of  the  first  quality,  is  only  exported  in  tho 
form  of  cigars.  Rice,  for  which  there  is  always  a ready 
market,  and  which  constitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  bulk 
of  the  population,  is  the  fir*t  object  of  cultivation  nearly  all 
over  the  island.  Where  the  fields  cannot  be  put  under 
water,  the  upland  rice  is  cultivated.  Sapan-wood  (Caosal- 
pinia  sapan)  abounds  in  some  of  the  mountainous  districts, 
in  the  forests,  and  finds  a ready  sale  in  China.  The  quantity 
of  edible  birds’  nests  and  trepang  which  is  sent  to  China  is 
not  great.  A smell  quantity  of  coffee,  ebony,  sulphur,  cot- 
ton, pearls,  roother-ot- pearl  shells,  tortoise  shells,  and  cord- 
age, arc  also  exported.  The  coffee-plant  was  introduced 
about  fifty  years  ago,  and  is  now  found  wild  in  many  of  tho 
woods  surrounding  the  Laguna  de  Bay,  having  been  propa- 
gated by  a species  of  civet  cat  which  swallows  the  berries. 
The  greater  part  of  the  coffee  exported  from  Manila  is 
gathered  from  these  wild  plants,  and  is  equal  or  superior 
m flavour  to  that  of  Bourbon.  Cotton  cannot  become  an 
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important  article  of  exportation  until  some  method  is 
adopted,  less  expensive  than  that  now  in  use,  of  separating 
it  from  the  seed.  Cordage  is  made  fiom  the  flbres  of  a 
species  of  banana.  The  exterior  fibres  of  its  stem,  which 
crows  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  are  coarse,  like 
hemp;  but  the  inner  fibres  are  finer ; and  those  near  the 
centre  are  finer  than  the  best  flax,  and  are  used  in  the 
island  in  the  manufacture  of  several  stuiTs  for  clothing. 
The  hemp  itself  has  also  of  late  supplied  an  article  of  ex- 
portation. Cacao,  which  has  been  brought  from  Guatemala, 
is  cultivated  in  many  places  in  Luzon,  and  has  even  spread 
to  the  most  southern  islands.  Forest  found  a cacao-tree 
in  Magindanao.  The  consumption  of  chocolate  being  great, 
cacao  is  not  exported,  though  it  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the 
best  grown  in  America.  Cinnamon  is  said  to  grow  wild  in 
many  of  the  islands,  and  tho  clove-tree  is  found  on  Magin- 
danao. The  sago-palm  is  also  indigenous,  but  the  cultiva- 
tion is  little  attended  to. 

Tho  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  rice  and 
fish.  They  also  cultivate  millet  and  several  kinds  of  beans 
and  other  puke.  The  fruit-trees  which  succeed  best,  be- 
sides the  cocoa-nut,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  carefully 
attended  to,  are  the  bread-fruit,  mango,  and  two  kinds  of 
oranges  and  figs.  The  plantations  of  plantains  are  exten- 
sive, and  also  those  of  areca-nuts.  The  bamboo  and  prickly 
calamus  are  cultivated,  and  both  of  them  supply  materials 
for  the  construction  of  the  habitations  of  the  natives. 

Tho  buffalo  is  universally  used  in  all  field-labour,  though 
in  some  parts  people  have  begun  to  substitute  the  bullock 
fur  it.  The  buffalo  here,  as  on  all  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  is  of  uncommon  size  and  strength  ; tho  cay- 
mans, which  are  in  the  Laguna  do  Bav.  and  rather  of  a 
large  kind,  never  attack  a buffalo.  Cattle  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Spaniards,  and  are  abundant  in  some  parts  of 
the  plains,  which  are  destitute  of  woods,  like  the  proirieB  of 
North  America.  Horses  have  also  been  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards ; the  breed  is  small,  but  very  hardy ; they  are 
only  usod  for  riding.  Sheep  are  few,  but  goats  are  more 
numerous.  Pigs  are  plentiful,  except  on  Magindanao,  where 
the  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans.  Domestic  fowl  are 
reared  in  immense  numbers,  especially  ducks  on  the  banks 
of  the  Laguna  de  Bay.  Except  the  caymans,  which  are 
numerous  in  the  Laguna  de  Bay,  there  arc  no  rapacious 
animals.  The  woods  swarm  with  deer  and  wild  hogs.  Tho 
Philippines  are  rather  distinguished  by  tho  number  than 
by  the  variety  of  wild  fowl.  The  sea  abounds  with  fish,  and 
the  inhabitants,  liko  nil  the  tribes  of  the  Malays,  prefer  fish 
to  meat.  Tho  number  of  families  which  gain  their  sub- 
sistence by  fishing  is  very  great.  Among  the  fish  found  in 
the  Laguna  dc  Bay  is  a saw-fish  of  large  size,  which  attacks 
the  cayman.  Besides  pearls  and  great  quantities  of  mother- 
of-pearl  shells,  cowries  are  very  plentiful  about  some  of  the 
smaller  islands  and  rocks.  Wild  bees  are  very  numerous 
in  the  woods,  and  wax  and  honuy  are  imjiortant  objects  of 
internal  commerce.  Tho  islands  rarely  suffer  from  drought, 
and  are  periodically  (perhaps  once  in  ten  or  fifteen  years) 
devastated  by  locusts. 

Gold,  iron,  and  copper  arc  said  to  exist  in  Luzon  and 
Magindanao, but  at  present  none  of  these  metals  arc  worked. 
It  is  said  that  gold  is  tolerably  abundant  on  the  mountains 
along  the  northern  shores  of  Magindanao.  Salt  is  made  in 
several  places,  and  brimstone  is  collected  on  tome  of  the 
mountains  of  Luzon. 

Inhabitants. — When  the  Spaniards  took  possession  of  the 
Philippines,  they  found  tho  islands  occupied  by  two  dif- 
ferent races  of  men.  In  the  plains  and  hilly  tracts  several 
tribes  of  Malays  had  settled,  who  spoke  different  dialects  of 
the  same  language,  and  were  subject  to  a great  number  of 
petty  sovereigns.  The  mountains  were  occupied  by  a black 
raee,  which  belongs  to  tho  race  of  Austral  negroes,  and  was 
called  by  the  Spaniards,  Negritos  or  Adas,  while  the  Malays 
were  called  Indios.  The  Ncgrilus  were  probably  the  abori- 
gines of  the  islands,  and  had  retired  to  tne  mountains  when 
the  Malnys  began  to  occupy  the  lower  country,  being  of  a 
diminutive  size,  and  unablo  to  offer  resistance:  in  the 
mountains  they  had  maintained  their  independence.  The 
Malays  have  submitted  to  the  sway  of  tho  Spaniards,  but 
the  Negritos  arc  independent  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  : 
they  run  away  at  the  sight  of  foreigners,  and  avoid  all 
communication  with  them.  It  is  however  stated  by  Forest 
that  many  of  the  Negritos  have  been  converted  to  Christ- 
ianity on  tho  island  of  Magindanao.where  the  Malays  treat 
them  as  slaves,  and  take  from  their  huts  what  they  like. 


The  Negritos  of  Magindanao  consequently  often  chango 
their  abodes,  and  retire  to  those  parts  which  are  subject  to 
• be  Spaniards,  where  they  embrace  Christianity  in  preference 
to  Islam  ism,  because  they  are  pormitlod  to  cot  pork,  of  whicli 
they  are  very  fond.  In  Magindanao  the  Negritos  are  agri- 
culturists, and  the  Mulavs  who  reside  along  the  coast 
receive  from  them  a considerable  part  of  the  agricultural 
produce  necessary  for  their  consumption,  giving  in  return 
several  utensils  and  baubles,  which  are  brought  from  other 
countries.  The  Negritos  in  Luzon  are  savages,  who  have  no 
fixed  abode,  but  rove  about  the  mountains,  and  live  by  the 
chase,  and  on  wild  fruits  and  honey.  They  occupy  tho 
greatest  part  of  the  Montes  Caravallos,  and  also  the  higher 
part  of  the  Montes  Zamhales.  Tho  Malays  are  divided  into 
a great  number  of  tribes,  of  which  that  called  Tagala  occu- 
pies the  neighbourhood  of  Manila  and  the  country  round 
the  Laguna  de  Bav.  The  other  tribes  that  ore  numerous, 
the  Pampanga,  Zamhales,  Pangasman,  Y locos,  and  Ca- 
gayan. inhabit  tho  other  plains  and  lower  country.  They 
are  all  subject  to  the  Spaniards.  Some  of  the  trilies  in  the 
Sierra  Madre  have  not  embraced  Christianity,  and  ore  not 
regularly  subject  to  the  Spanish  government.  One  of  thorn, 
tho  Ygorrotes,  who  inhabit  tho  mountains  cast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Lingayen,  arc  distinguished  by  a peculiar  physiognomy 
aud  a lighter  colour,  which,  it  is  supposed,  must  be  attri- 
buted to  a mixture  with  Chinese.  As  to  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  Malays,  it  is  unanimously  stated  that  they  are 
proprietors  of  the  soil  and  free  subjects,  and  trented  by  the 
Spaniards  as  such.  The  forts,  which  are  built  in  many 
places  along  the  coast  to  oppose  the  pirates,  are  in  their 
power,  and  are  garrisoned  by  them.  It  must  be  a matter  of 
surprise  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  Spaniards, 
whose  number  is  very  small  (in  1818  it  did  not  exceed  3000), 
are  not  driven  out  by  the  Malays;  but  this  is  explumed  by 
the  fact  of  the  great  authority  which  the  clergy  oxercise 
over  them,  and  by  which  they  arc  kept  quiet,  so  that  they 
never  rise  against  government  except  when  excited  by  the 
clergy,  which  has  been  the  case  several  times.  Though 
such  a subjection  to  the  clergy  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  people  must  bo  in  a low  condition,  this  supposition 
is  contradicted  by  travellers.  Meyen  found  them  well 
lodged,  clothed,  and  abundantly  provided  with  food.  They 
seem  not  to  be  inferior  to  the  peasantry  of  most  countries 
of  Europe.  Besides  tho  Spaniards,  there  arc  a few  people 
of  colour,  who,  in  1 8 1 S,  amounted  to  6 170  souls:  there  ure 
also  some  Chinese,  who,  in  1818,  were  not  more  than  6*201, 
of  which  number  1569  were  Christians. 

Political  Divisions  and  Population. — The  Philippines,  as 
far  as  they  are  subject  to  .Spain,  are  divided  into  twenty- 
nine  provinces,  of  which  seventeen  are  situated  in  the 
island  of  Luzon,  and  twelve  in  tho  smaller  islands,  and  on 
the  northern  and  eastern  coast  of  Magindanao.  The  popu- 
lation, in  1818,  amounted,  according  to  the  census,  to 
2,214,142  individuals;  aud  in  1837,  according  to  an  esti- 
mate founded  on  the  number  of  families  paying  the  capi- 
tation tax,  to  3,202,760.  The  following  tables  exhibit  the 
particulars : — 

1 . Population  of  the  Provinces  on  the  Island  if  Luzon,  or 
Nuevo  Castilla. 


Nairn?*  of  Province*. 

1H19. 

1837. 

1. 

Tondo  . . 

. 149,095 

230,023 

2. 

Bulacau  . . 

. 125,021 

181,970 

3. 

Pampanga  . . 

. 106,381 

181,720 

4. 

Pan  gasman  . 

. 119,322 

229,402 

5. 

Y locos  del  Norte  . 

. 135.748 

172,207 

6. 

Ylocoa  del  Sur 

. 147,095 

236,510 

7. 

Cagayan  • . 

. 61,322 

92,222 

8. 

Zambalcs  . . 

. 18,841 

36.080 

y. 

Bataan  . . 

. 23,393 

36.087 

10 

N ueva  Ecija  . 

. 15,506 

44.570 

11. 

Taynbas 

48,676 

85,245 

12. 

Cainarincs  del  Sur  1 

1 158,972 

13. 

Camarincs  del  Norte  / 

, 113,892 

X 24,985 

14.  Albay  , 

. 92,665 

131,745 

15. 

Laguna  do  Bay 

. 86,689 

142,805 

16. 

Baiangas  . . 

112,120 

188,660 

17. 

Cavite 

. 51,665 

91,602 

1,407,431 

2,264,807 

The  difference  between  the  population  of  1818  and  1837 
may  partly  be  explained  by  the  great  increase  of  cultivation 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  demand  for  the  preduco 
of  the  country,  which  was  caused  by  opening  the  port  of 
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Manila  to  the  commerco  of  all  foreign  nations.  It  may  also 
bo  partly  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the 
census  of  1637  the  tribes  which  are  either  independent  or 
not  quite  subject  to  the  Spaniards  were  comprehended, 
while  in  ISIS  they  were  omitted;  and  their  number  was 
estimated  at  the  last-mentioned  period  at  the  following 

*****  ’ Individual*. 

564  familios  newly  converted  and  still  under  the 
sway  of  the  monks,  composed  of 
788  families  of  friendly  Ygorroles  in  the  province 
of  Pangasinan,  containing  . • 

2160  families  of  Tinguianos  in  the  provinces  of 

Y locos  « 

1180  families  of  unconverted  Ygorrotea  in  the 
same  provinces  ..... 

1523  families  of  non-convertcd  Negritos  in  the 
same  provinces  ..... 

If  these  arc  added,  the  population  of  the  island 
consisted,  in  1818,  of  1,438,506  individuals. 

2.  Population  rf  the  Mat  Bisayas.  , 

Name*  of  Province*.  1818. 

18.  Mindoro,  comprehending  tho  is- 
lands of  Mindoro  . . 4670  souls 

Marinduque  . 9777 

Islas  do  Luban  . 4349 


2,820 

3,940 


10,800 


5,900 


7,615 


31.075 
of  Luzon 


19.  Antique,  or  tho  western  coast  of 
the  island  of  Panay 

20.  Iloilo,  or  south-eastern  part  of 
the  island  of  Panay 

21.  Capiz,  or  northern  part  of  Panay, 
including  the  islands — 

Romblon  and  Sibuyan  3840 
Banton.Tablas,  Si  mum, 

and  Maestro  dc  Cum po  2924  — 

22.  Leyte, comprehending  the  island 
of  the  same  name,  and  ibe  islands  of 

Panamao  . . » 1965 

Pa n non  . . • 3766  

23.  Zebu,  comprehending  Zebu,  and 
the  islands — 

Bautayan  . . 5,235 

Sitiuijor  . . 5,743 

Bohol  . . . 80,344 

Davis  . . . 4,981 

Panelao  . • 3,346  — — 

The  Islas  Camotas  arc  comprehended 
in  a parish  of  Zebu. 

24.  Samar  or  Ybabao,  comisting  of 
the  island  of  that  name  and  tho  island 
of  Capul,  with  3013  inhabitants 

25.  Calamianes,  comprehending  a 

group  of  islands  called  Islas  dc  Calami- 
ancs.  which  properly  do  not  belong  to 
the  Philippines,  hut  to  the  Archipela- 
go de  Felicia  or  Palawan,  and  the 
northern  portion  of  Palawan,  called 
Paragua.  The  Islas  do  Calamianes 
contain  ••  2,060  inhabitants  and 

Paragua  • 11,097 

26.  Islas  Batanas,  which  are  situated 
north  of  the  Strait  of  Balinctang,  or  the 
Great  Passage,  by  which  they  are 
divided  from  Luzon  . 

27.  Negros,  embracing  the  island  of 
Negros  ..... 


50,597 

176,901 


29,632 

55,100 

230,410 


65,262  120,520 


40,623  92,165 


160,099  250,811 


57,922 


13,157  16,052 


10,576  8,000 

35,445  35,622 

619,378  937,953 

3.  Population  of  the  Spanish  portion  of  Magindanao. 


Name*  of  th*  ProviooM. 

28.  Caraga.  comprehending  tbecastern 
const  of  the  island 

29.  Misamimembracingthe  northern 
coast  cast  of  the  Bay  of  Smdangan  . 

To  these  two  provinces  is  to  be  added 
the  Presidio,  or  military  establishment 
at  Zamboanga  .... 


1837. 

15,957  29,977 

26,226  34,583 


8,640  10,000 
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50,823  74,560 


According  to  tho  census  of  1818,  the  whole  population 
was  2,108,707,  to  which  however  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  add  5 per  cent,  on  account  of  some  small  errors,  which 
gave  the  whole  amount  of  the  population  2,214,142. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  population  in  the  period  be- 
tween 1792  and  1837  may  be  inferred  from  tho  number  of 
families  paying  capitation  tax,  which  in 
1792  amounted  to  280,093  1815  amounted  to  335,563 

1805  „ 347,641  1617  „ 412,679 

1812  „ 382,568  1818  ,.  436,047 

and  in  1837  they  amounted  to  654,670.. 

Towns. — It  may  be  presumed  that  in  so  populous  a 
country  there  must  bo  a considerable  number  or  towns,  but 
as  travellers  do  not  extend  their  excursions  to  auy  great  dis- 
tance from  the  capital,  Manila,  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
them.  In  the  census  a considerable  number  of  towns  are 
mentioned  with  a population  exceeding  5000  souls,  and  in 
34  places  it  is  stated  to  exceed  10,000  individuals.  Six 
places  of  the  last  description  are  noted  in  the  province  of 
Iloilo,  in  tho  island  of  Panay. 

Manila,  tho  capital  and  seat  of  the  captain-general  or 
governor  of  the  island,  is  built  on  the  eastern  shores  of  tho 
Bahia  de  Manila,  at  tho  mouth  of  tho  river  Pasig,  or  tho 
channel  by  which  the  Laguna  de  Bay  discharges  its  water 
It  consists  of  two  towns  with  extensive  suburbs.  The  city, 
Manila,  is  built  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Pasig,  and 
enclosed  by  high  walls,  and  a ditch  which  is  connected  with 
the  river.  The  streets  aro  straight,  wide,  and  well  paved. 
The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  are  substantial.  There  are 
several  well-built  churches  and  convents.  The  palace  of 
the  captain-general  is  not  distinguished  by  its  architecture, 
but  the  custom-house,  or  a luatia,  is  a large  and  fino  build- 
ing. The  city  is  only  inhabited  by  Spanish  families,  and  in 
1318  did  not  contain  above  6875  inhabitants,  including  the 
Malay  servants  of  tho  Spaniards.  Close  to  it  on  the  south 
are  the  suburbs  of  Hermita  and  Malate,  which  in  1818  con- 
tained 10,550  inhabitants.  A well-built  bridge  leads  from 
the  city  over  the  Pasig  to  Bidondo,  a large  place,  which 
however  only  contains  habitations  built  in  the  fashion  of 
the  Tagala,  though  it  is  the  commercial  town.  In  1818 
Bidondo  contained  21,386  inhabitants.  Contiguous  to  it 
on  tho  beach  is  Tondo,  the  capital  of  tlio  province  of  the 
same  name,  whose  population  in  1818  amounted  to  14,610 
inhabitants.  At  tho  back  of  Bidondo  arc  eight  suburbs, 
the  population  of  which  in  1818  amouuted  to  23,462.  Tho 
population  of  all  these  places  together  amounted  in  1818  to 
76,883  individuals.  Jt  has  been  asserted  that  the  popula- 
tion was  not  less  than  150,000,  which  is  probably  an  exag- 
geration ; but  when  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
province  of  Tondo  is  considered,  wo  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  Manila  at  present  can  hardly  contain  less  than  120.000 
inhabitants.  The  houses  in  all  those  places  are  built  of 
bamboos,  and  arc  elevated  from  6 to  8 feet  above  tho  ground, 
resting  on  thick  pieces  of  bamboo.  The  number  of  Chinese 
is  considerable,  and  is  said  to  amount  to  30,000,  which  how- 
ever seems  to  be  an  exaggeration.  In  the  large  square  of 
the  city,  which  is  more  than  100  yards  wide,  stands  tho 
statue  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  of  bronze,  somewhat  larger 
than  life.  Ferdinand  VII.  gave  it  to  the  town  of  Manila  in 
1824.  It  is  considered  a good  work,  but  is  too  small  for  the 
square.  Manila  contains  a royal  college  for  the  instruction 
oi  youth,  a university  which  was  founded  by  Philip  IV.  in 
1645,  a nautical  academy,  an  hospital  for  the  poor,  aud 
various  other  religious  anil  charitable  establishments. 

Cavite,  which  lies  south  of  Manila,  is  a well  built  fortress, 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  a tongue  of  land  about  two 
miles  long:  it  protects  the  Ensenada  de  la  Estanzuola, 
the  only  harbour  in  tho  Bahia  de  Manila.  The  arsenal  is 
in  that  fortress,  and  vessels  are  built  there.  The  fortress 
contained  in  1819  only  1926  inhabitants,  but  the  adjacent 
town  of  S.  Roque  contained  a population  of  9926. 

Manufactures. — The  Malays  use  very  few  manufactured 
goods  exported  from  other  countries,  and  they  have  applied 
themselves  to  somo  branches  of  manufacture  with  success. 
They  make  very  good  earthenware,  which  however  is  not 
exported,  being  much  inferior  to  that  of  China.  But  the 
cotton  stuffs,  which  are  made  in  some  parts,  are,  or  were 
formerly,  exported  to  Mexico.  Another  branch  of  industry 
in  which  they  excel  is  the  plaiting  of  straw  and  slips  of 
wood.  Ilats  made  of  the  latter  material  arc  highly  prized 
and  exported.  A single  hat  of  the  first  quality  fetches  in 
Manila  from  17  to  IS  Spanish  dollars,  or  4/.  Mat*  and 
similar  objects  arc  also  exported.  At  Manila  there  is  a 
Vol.  XVIII. — N 
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royal  manufacture  of  cigars,  in  which  450  persons  arc  con- 
stantly employed. 

Commerce. — 'Hie  commerce  of  the  Philippines  was  for- 
merly hunted  to  the  mother-country  and  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  America.  The  most  important  and  lucrative 
branch  was  the  commerce  with  Mexico,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  means  of  gallions  that  sailed  once  a year  between 
Acapulco  and  Manila.  They  ch:efly  carried  to  America 
silk  manufactures  and  other  goods  obtained  from  the 
Chinese,  and  brought  in  return  the  produce  of  the  Mexican 
silver  mines.  This  commerce  had  little  effect  on  the  in- 
crease of  population  and  the  improvement  of  cultivation. 
At  that  time  no  foreign  vessels,  except  from  China,  were 
admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  Philippines,  and  the  islands 
accordingly  advanced  very  slowly.  But  since  the  Spanish 
colonics  in  America  have  obtained  their  independence,  the 
port  of  Manila  has  been  thrown  open  to  all  commercial 
nations,  and  the  increase  of  the  exports  has  been  very  rapid, 
as  appears  from  the  following  table,  w hich  shows  the  quan- 
tity of  the  principal  articles  exported  in  1818,  1829,  and 
1830:  — 

1918.  1629.  1S3(». 

Sugar  14,405  120,274  138,387  picols. 

ludigo  3,400  11,809  13.863  picols. 

Sapan- wood  18,825  11,675  11,594  picols. 

Rico  . . . 114,793  197,486  cavan. 

Cigars  ...  4,595  4,257  arrobas, 

1 picol  ss  140  lbs.  1 arroba  = 25  lbs. 

Manila  carries  on  trade  with  Canton,  Amoy,  and  Shang- 
hai?, in  China ; Awatska  in  Kamtcliatka ; Acapulco  and  other 
ports  of  Mexico  ; with  four  of  the  ports  of  the  United  Stales 
of  North  America;  with  London,  Gibraltar,  three  ports  of 
Fiance,  with  Hamburg,  the  Mauritius,  British  Hindustan, 
Singapore,  Batavia,  Cochin-China,  Borneo,  and  tho  Sulo 
Archipelago.  The  Chinese  junks  from  Shang-hae  do  not 
visit  any  port  farther  west  than  Manila.  In  1818  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  vessels  that  entered  the  port  of  Manila  did 
not  exceed  61 ; they  were,  Spanish  9,  Portuguese  4,  French 
5,  English  17,  American  10,  Chinese  junks  13,  and  Borneo 
junks  3.  The  following  table  shows  tho  number  of  vessels 
that  entered  the  port  and  cleared  out  from  it  in  1828  and 
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Names  of  the  Nation*  to  w hom  the 

vessel*  belonged.  Outward*. 

Inward*. 

1829. 

189ft. 

1828. 

1829. 

Spanish  . • 38  - 

43 

31 

41 

American  . . — 

20 

29 

33 

English  , . — 

22 

13 

14 

Danish  . . — 

__ 

5 

Dutch  . , — 

4 

5 

6 

French  , . — 

8 

3 

7 

Portuguese  . . — 

— 

3 

Hamburg  . , — 

— 

1 

__ 

Prussian  . . — 

1 

4 

] 

Chinese  . . — 

9 

9 

Other  vessels,  the  name 
of  tho  nation  to  whom 

they  belong  not  stated  80 

78 

74 

73 

- 

- - ■ 

— — ■ 

..... 

118 

186 

164 

184 

This  list  is  very  far  from  being  correct,  as  is  evident  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  nations  to  which  nearly  half  tho 
number  of  vcsrels  belong,  are  not  mentioned.  But  as  it 
may  sene  to  give  some  idea  of  the  increase  of  the  commerce 
of  the  town  of  Manila,  wo  have  given  it  as  it  appears  in 
Meyen’s  ‘ Travels.’ 

The  same  author  slates  that  in  1628  the  value  of  the 
goods  exported  amounted  to  1,475,(134  Spanish  dollars 
(331,682/.),  and  thatof  bullion  and  specie  to  62,486  Spanish 
dollars  (14.059/.);  in  1829  tho  goods  to  1,397,623  Spanish 
dollars  (314,465/.),  and  the  bullion  and  specie  to  62,273 
dollars  (12,012/.),  and  in  1830  the  exported  goods 
amounted  to  1,497,621  (336,964/.),  and  the  bullion  and 
specie  to  81,952  dollars  (18,440/.).  The  valuo  of  the  goods 
imported  in  1628  amounted  to  1,550.933  dollars  (346,960/.), 
and  that  of  bullion  and  specie  to  401,827  dollars  (90,411/.); 
in  1829  the  former  to  1,654,502  dollars  (372,263/.),  and  the 
latter  to  398,447  dollars  (84.650/.).  In  1630  the  imported 
goods  were  to  the  valuo  of  1,562,522  dollars  (351,667/.), 
and  the  hullion  and  specie  to  the  valuo  of  178,063  dollars 
(40.064/ ). 

European  vessels  do  not  visit  any  other  harbours  of  the 
Philippines  except  Manila,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the 


Bugis  and  inhabitants  of  Sulo,  ns  well  as  the  Chinese, 
who  lia\e  a great  number  of  junks  in  these  seas,  visit  some 
of  the  smaller  islands,  especially  tho  well-cultivated  nnd 
populous  island  of  Pinny.  The  coasting  trade  of  the  Phi- 
lippines is  very  active.  It  is  carried  on  in  small  brigs,  and 
in  still  smaller  vessels,  called  galores,  goletas,  pontines,  &c. ; 
a great  number  of  these  vessels  aro  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade  between  Manila  and  tho  provinces  of  Ylocos 
and  Paugasinan,  and  the  islands  of  Pauuy  and  Zebu.  In 
1818  there  cleared  out  from  Manila  637  vessels  of  that 
description. 

History. — The  Philippines  were  discovered  by  Fernando 
Magalhaeus  in  1521,  who  was  killed  in  one  of  the  islunds. 
[Maualhae.ns]  In  1564  a small  squadron  under  the 
orders  of  Lopez  de  Lcgaspi  was  sent  Horn  Mexico  to  form 
an  establishment,  which  he  effected  in  tho  following  year 
on  the  island  of  Zebu,  the  inhubitauU  of  which  submitted 
to  the  Spaniards  without  any  resistance.  In  1571  Legaspi 
founded  the  town  of  Manila;  and  as  ihc  Malar  s of  tins 
island  were  divided  into  a great  number  of  communities 
independent  of  one  another,  and  not  accustomed  to  war, 
they  also  submitted  to  the  foreigners  almost  without  a 
struggle.  Tlius  the  Spaniards  obtained  the  possession  of  this 
important  group  of  islands  almost  without  bloodshed,  and 
they  have  preserved  it  by  converting  the  inhabitants  to  Chris- 
tianity, in  which  they  have  been  perfectly  successful,  as  tho 
Islam  at  tlurtirne  of  the  conquest  had  not  extended  farther 
than  to  the  Moluccas.  The  Spaniards  remained  in  undis- 
1 tubed  possession  of  the  Philippines  to  1762,  when  the 
English  took  the  town  of  Manila.  The  inhabitants  of 
Luzon  however  did  not  submit,  but  continued  the  war 
against  tho  English  under  a Spanish  officer,  though  with 
no  great  vigour.  In  1764  the  English  restored  Manila  to 
the  Spanish  government.  The  Philippines,  together  with 
the  Marianas,  arc  administered  by  a governor  who  has  ex- 
tensive powers.  The  islands  are  divided  into  provinces,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  a governor,  or  alcalde  mayor;  and  the 
provinces  are  subdivided  into  pueblos,  which  have  also  their 
petty  governor,  and  officers  subordinate  to  him. 

(Martinez  de  Zuiiga's  Historical  View  of  the  Philippine 
Islands;  Kotzebue's  Voyage  of  Discovery  into  the  South 
Sea,  <f-e. ; Meyen's  Bcise  um  die  Erde;  Yldefonso  de  Ara- 
gon, Estado  de  la  Publacion  de  Filipinos  correepondenie  al 
anno  de  1818;  Forest’s  Voyage  to  New  Guinea;  Moor's 
Notices  of  the  Indian  Archipelago;  Berghaus’s  Memoir  von 
den  Philippiucn  und  Sulu  Insetn,  ami  his  Map;  Calendario 
de  las  Islas  I'ilijinas,  for  1839,  Manila.) 

PHILIPPINES,  NEW,  more  frequently  called  tlie 
Carolines,  aro  a number  of  islands  situated  in  the  Pacific, 
between  138°  and  164°  K.  long.,  and  between  6®  ar,«l  13“ 
N.  lat.  In  this  wide  tract  of  ocean  there  are  several  groups 
of  small  islands  enclosed  by  reefs,  and  others  aro  isolated. 
These  islands  are  very  imperfectly  known,  though  the 
Spaniards,  who  obtained  some  knowledge  of  them  from  the 
natives  who  visited  their  settlement  on  the  island  of  Guahati 
(Ludroncsi,  claim  tho  sovereignly  of  the  New  Philippines. 
They  have  however  never  made  a settlement  on  any  of 
these  islands,  though  a Spaniard  has  occasionally  paid  tWin 
a visit,  or  a monk  has  gone  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
the  natives.  Twelve  years  ago  these  islands  were  partly 
surveyed  by  tlie  Russian  navigator  Liitkc. 

The  islands,  which  lie  either  within  the  basins  formed  by 
the  coral  reefs,  or  contiguous  to  the  reefs  tlleiusehes  ou 
their  interior  side,  are  all  small,  and  produce  hardly  any- 
thing except  cocoa-nuts  and  bread-fruit.  AH  the  isolated 
islands  are  high,  and  some  rise  to  a great  elevation.  The 
island  of  Feys  rises  on  the  shore  to  more  than  1200  feet, 
but  gradually  slopes  towards  the  centre,  resembling  in  that 
respect  most  of  the  lower  islands,  which  consist  of  a nar- 
row strip  of  land  of  a circular  form,  enclosing  a lagoon. 
Tho  elevated  islands  have  a great  variety  of  trees  and 
plants  which  afford  food.  The  cultivated  fields  contain  plan- 
tains and  arums;  from  the  root  of  the  latter  the  inhabitants 
make  (lour.  They  also  cultivate  tho  sugar-cane,  and  have 
several  fruit-trees  besides  the  cocoa  and  bread-fruit,  espe- 
cially some  kinds  of  flg-trecs,  among  which  is  the  ficus  In- 
dtea,  or  banyan-tree.  The  areca-pulm  also  grows  on  theso 
islands.  The  mountains  and  hills  are  generally  covered  with 
high  forest-trees,  among  which  the  cabbage  tree  is  common. 
The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Malay  race,  and  go  nearly 
naked:  they  aro  industrious  agriculturists  and  fishermen. 
They  make  excellent  mats,  and  canoes  of  a largo  size, .with 
which  they  undertake  voyages  of  several  hundred  miles. 
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visiting  from  time  to  time  the  Spanish  settlements  of 
Guahnti,  to  which  they  bring  such  articles  of  agricultural 
roducc  as  will  bear  the  voyage.  They  are  governed  by 
ings:  the  government  is  not  strictly  hereditary,  but  partly 
elective.  [Liitke,  Voyage  autonr  du  Monde.] 

PHILIPPUS  was  also  the  name  assumed  by  the  impostor 
Andrisrus,  who,  by  pretending  to  bo  the  son  of  King 
Perseus,  induced  the  Macedonians  to  acknowledge  him  as 
their  king,  and  met  with  so  much  success  as  to  defeat  one 
of  the  Roman  officers.  But  lie  was  ultimately  driven  out  of 
Maccdon  by  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus,  and  given  up  to  the  Ro- 
mans bv  a Thracian  prince  with  whom  he  had  taken  refuge. 

PH1LIPPU8,  Iff.  JULIUS,  a native  of  Bostra  in 
Trachonitis,  according  to  some  authorities,  after  serving 
with  distinction  in  tho  Roman  armies,  was  promoted 
by  the  later  Gordianus  to  the  command  of  the  imperial 
guards  after  tho  death  of  Misitheus,  a.d.  243.  [Gor- 
dianus;  Marcus  Antoninus  Pius.]  In  the  following 
year  he  accompanied  Gordianus  in  his  expedition  into  Per- 
sia, when  he  contrived  to  excite  a mutiny  among  the  sol- 
diers, by  complaining  that  the  emperor  was  too  young  to 
lead  an  army  in  such  a difficult  undertaking.  The  rnuti- 
tineers  obliged  Gordianus  to  acknowledge  Philippus  as  his 
colleague ; and  in  a short  time,  Philippus  wishing  to  teign 
alone,  caused  Gordianus  to  be  murdered  (Capitolinus,  in 
Hittoria  Augusta).  In  a letter  to  the  senate,  he  ascribed 
the  death  of  Gordianus  to  illness,  and  the  senate  acknow- 
ledged him  as  emperor.  Having  made  pence  with  tho  Per- 
sians, he  led  the  army  back  into  Syria,  and  arrived  at  An- 
tioch for  the  Easter  solemnities.  Eusebius,  who  with  Orosius, 
Zonnrns,  and  other  Christian  writers,  maintains  that  Philip- 
pns  was  a Christian,  states  merely  ns  a report  that  he  went 
with  his  wife  to  attend  the  Christian  worship  at  Antioch, 
but  that  Babila,  bishop  of  that  city,  refused  to  permit  him 
to  enter  the  church,  as  being  guilty  of  murder,  upon  which 
Philippus  acknowledged  his  guilt,  and  placed  himself  in  the 
ranks  of  the  penitents.  This  circumstance  is  also  stated  by 
John  Chrysostom.  From  .Antioch,  Philippus  came  to 
Rome,  and  the  following  year,  a d.  245,  assumed  the  con- 
sulship with  T.  F.  Titianus,  and  marched  against  the  Carpi, 
who  had  invaded  Moesia,  and  defeated  them.  In  tho  year 
247  Philippus  was  again  consul,  with  his  son  of  the  same 
name  as  himself,  ami  their  consulship  was  continued  to  the 
following  year,  when  Philippus  celebrated  with  great  splen- 
dour the  thousandth  anniversary  of  tho  building  of  Rotnc. 
An  immense  number  of  wild  beasts  were  brought  forth  and 
slaughtered  in  the  amphitheatres  and  circus.  In  the  next, 
under  the  consulship  of  /Emilianus  and  Aquilinus,  a revolt 
broke  out  among  the  legions  on  tho  Danube,  who  pro- 
claimed emperor  a centurion  named  Carvihus  Mamins, 
whom  however  the  soldiers  killed  shortly  after.  Philippus, 
alarmed  at  the  state  of  those  provinces,  sent  thither  Decius 
as  commander,  but  Decius  bad  no  sooner  arrived  at  his  post 
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than  tho  soldiers  proclaimed  him  emperor.  Philippus 
marched  against  Decius,  leaving  his  son  at  Rotnc.  The 
two  armies  met  near  Verona,  where  Piulippus  was  defeated 
and  killed,  as  some  say  by  hi*  own  troops.  On  the  news 


reaching  Romo,  the  prmtorians  killed  his  son  also,  and 
Decius  was  acknowledged  emperor  a.d.  249.  Eutropius 
states  that  both  Philippi,  father  and  son,  were  numbered 
among  the  gods.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Philippus  was 
really  a Christian,  but  it  seems  certain,  as  staled  by  Euse- 
bius and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  that  under  his  reign  the 
Christians  enjoyod  full  toleration  and  were  allowed  to  preach 
publicly.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  states  that  during  that  period 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Neocmsarca  in  Pontus  embraced 
Christianity,  overthrow  the  idols,  and  raised  temples  to  the 
God  of  the  Christians.  It  appears  that  Philippus  during  his 
five  years’  reign  governed  with  mildness  and  justice,1  and 
was  generally  (xipular. 

PlllLl'PPUS  (♦iXirroc),  tho  name  of  several  antient 
physicians  enumerated  by  Fabricius  (Hibitoth.  Grerca).  The 
most  celebrated  is  Philippus  of  Acarnania,  tho  friend  and 
physician  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  was  the  means  of 
saving  the  king’s  life  when  he  had  been  seized  with  a 
violent  attack  of  fever,  brought  on  by  the  excessivo  cold- 
ness of  the  waters  of  tho  river  Cydnus,  Ol.  111,4  (b.c.  333). 
Parmenio  sent  to  warn  Alexander  that  Philippus  had 
been  bribed  by  Darius  to  poison  him ; tho  king  however 
did  not  doubt  his  fidelity,  but,  while  be  drank  the  draught 
prepared  for  him,  put  into  his  physician’s  hands  the  letter 
he  had  just  received.  His  speedy  recovery  fully  justified 
his  confidence,  and  proved  at  once  the  skill  and  honesty  of 
Philippus.  (Q.  Curt,  lib.  iii„  cap.  6 ; Val.  Max.,  lib.  iii^ 
cap.  8,  in  fine ; Plut.,  cap.  19 ; Arrian,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  4 ; Justin, 
lib.  xi.,  cap.  8 ; Diod.  Sic.,  lib.  xvii„  cap.  31.) 

PHILIPS,  AMBROSE,  was  born  about  the  year  1671, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  an  old  Leicester- 
shire family.  Ho  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  his  first  printed  performance  is  a copy  of  English 
verses  in  tho  Collection  published  by  that  university  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary,  in  1693.  From  this  date  nothing  is 
known  of  him  till  the  appearance  of  his  six  Pastorals,  which, 
Johnson  observes,  he  must  have  published  before  the  rear 
1708,  because  they  are  evidently  prior  to  those  of  Pope. 
They  are  spoken  of  in  the  * Guardian  ’ (No.  40)  as  having 
been  published  in  the  same  volume  with  Pope’s,  that  is,  in 
Tonsoo’s  * Miscellany,’  which  appeared  in  1 709,  and  probably 
they  had  not  been  printed  before.  Philips’s  next  performance 
was  his*  Letter  from  Copenhagen’  (in  verse)  to  the  earl  (afier- 
wards  duke)  of  Dorset,  duted  March  9,  1709,  which  was 
printed  in  the  12th  No.  of  the  ‘ Taller’  (May  7,  1709),  with 
an  introductory  culogium  by  Steele,  who  styles  it  * as  fine 
a winter-piece  as  we  have  ever  had  from  any  of  tho 
schools  of  the  most  learned  painters  ' He  afterward*  trans- 
lated the  * Persian  Tales’  from  the  French  for  Tonsen,  and 
brought  out  an  abridgment  of  Hacket’s  • Life  of  Archbishop 
Williams.’  The  next  event  of  his  literary  life,  and,  on  the 
whole,  perhaps  the  most  considerable,  was  the  production 
at  Drury  Lane,  in  February,  1712,  of  his  tragedy  of  the 
* Distressed  Mother,’  which,  although  little  more  than  a 
translation  of  the  * Andromaque’  of  Racine,  was  received 
with  great  applause,  and  long  continued  to  keep  possession 
of  the  stage.  Pone,  who  a year  or  two  before  had  bestowed 
high  praise  upon  the  * Letter  from  Copenhagen,'  calling  it  the 
performance  of  a man  * who  could  write  very  nobly,’  but 
who  had  now  been  divided  from  Philips  partly  by  feelings 
of  poetical  rivalry  and  jealousy,  partly  by  their  opposite 
party  politics,  told  his  friend  Spence  that  tho  4 Distressed 
Mother  ’ was  m great  part  indebted  for  its  success  on  the 
first  night  to  a packed  audience.  The  author's  Whig  friends 
certainly  did  their  best  for  the  play.  It  was  elaborately 
praised,  before  its  appearance,  in  the  290th  No. of  the  ‘Spce- 
tator*(for  1st  February,  1712);  and  Addison,  in  the  name 
of  Budgell,  wrote  on  epilogue  for  it,  which  took  so  greatly, 
that,  according  to  Johnson,  on  * the  three  first  nights  it 
was  recited  twice;  and  not  only  continued  to  be  demanded 
through  the  run,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  play,  but,  whenover 
it  is  recalled  to  the  stage,  the  epilogue  is  still  expected,  and 
is  still  spoken.’  Other  1 Spectators’  were  devoted  (No. 333, 
for  25th  March,  1712,  by  Addison)  to  an  account  of  the 
strong  impression  made  by  the  tragedy  on  Sir  Roger  de 
Ci • verity  ; and  (Nos.  338,  for  28th  March,  and  341,  for  1st 
April)  to  an  animated  controversy  about  the  merit  of  the 
epilogue,  issuing  of  course  in  a triumphant  vindication  of 
it.  A short  time  before.  Philips’s  translation  of  ‘ Sap- 
pho’s Hymn  to  Venus’  had  been  printed,  with  strong  com- 
mendation from  Addison,  both  of  that  poem  aud  of  tho 
autbors 4 admirable  pastorals  and  win  ter- piece,’  in  the  * Spec- 
tator,’ No.  223  (for  I6th  November,  1711);  and  the  pas- 
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torals  are  again  highly  praised  in  Nos.  400  (for  9th  June, 
1712)  and  523  (for  30th October),  by  Addison  ; and  likewise 
in  the  * Guardian/  No.  30  (for  15ik  April,  1713).  But  now 
Pope  managed  to  play  olTa singular  trick  upon  the  guileless 
or  careless  nature  of  Steele,  by  imposing  upon  him  as  a 
serious  critique  an  ironical  discourse  on  Philip's  Pastorals 
as  compared  with  his  own,  in  which,  while  the  superiority 
was  in  terms  assigned  to  Philips,  every  Quotation  and  the 
whole  treatment  of  the  subject  were  artfully  adapted  to  turn 
him  into  ridicule.  It  is  surprising  that  any  degree  of  sim- 
plicity could  be  so  taken  in;  but  Steele  at  once  printed  the 
paper,  which  forms  the  40th  No.  of  the  'Guardian’  (for 
27th  April,  1713).  Its  appearance  must  at  first  have  per- 
plexed and  puzzled  the  public;  but  Addison’s  quick  eye 
detected  at  once  the  mockery  which  had  escaped  his  more 
inattentive  or  more  unsuspecting  friend.  This  affair  gave 
rise  to  an  open  feud  between  Pope  and  Philips,  which  was 
never  healed.  For  many  years  Pope  continued  to  make 
his  unfortunate  contemporary  his  butt ; in  particular.  Phi- 
lips’s verses  will  be  found  to  furnish,  along  with  those  of 
Blackraore,  Theobald,  and  Welstcd,  the  choicest  specimens 
in  the  famous  treatise  of  Martinus  Scribleruson  the  ' Art  of 
Sinking  in  Poetry.’  To  all  this  persecution  Philips  had 
nothing  to  oppose  but  threats  of  personal  chastisement, 
which  had  howc\er  the  effect  of  making  the  satirist  keep 
out  of  his  way.  Meanwhile  his  poetical  reputation,  which 
had  previously  been  in  a most  flourishing  condition,  was 
undoubtedly  very  seriously  damaged  even  by  Pope's  first 
insidious  attack;  he  continued  indeed  to  rhyme  notwith- 
standing. but  nothing  which  he  produced  after  that  paper 
in  the  * Guardian ' brought  him  much  reputation.  Conceiv- 
ing himself  to  have  a turn  for  simplicity  and  natural  ex- 
pression, he  fell  into  a peculiar  style  of  verse,  in  which  the 
lines  were  very  short,  and  the  thoughts  and  phraseology 
approaching  to  the  infantine ; and  this  the  public  were 
taught  to  call  ' Namby-pamby,’  a name  first  bestowed,  we 
believe,  not,  as  has  been  stated,  by  Pope,  but  by  Henry 
Carey,  the  clever  author  of  ' Sally  in  our  Aliev’  ami  * Chro- 
nonhotonihologos/  a volume  of  poems  published  by  whom 
in  1737  contained  one  so  entitled  in  tlu>  form  of  a burlesque 
on  one  of  Philips's  productions.  If  the  muses  failed  him 
liowcvur.  Philips  was  consoled  by  the  favour  of  his  party  and 
by  considerable  success  os  a politician.  Soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  the  House  of  Hanover,  which  fixed  his  Whig 
friends  in  power,  ho  was  made  a commissioner  of  the  lottery 
ond  one  of  the  justices  of  tho  peace  for  Westminster,  the 
latter,  in  those  days,  an  appointment  more  lucrative  than 
honourable.  In  1721  he  produced  two  more  tragedies,  'The 
Briton,’  and  * Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,'  both  now 
forgotten.  He  next  engaged  in  a periodical  paper  called 
‘ The  Freethinker/  in  which  one  of  his  associates  was 
Dr.  Boulter,  who  was  afterwards  made  bishop  of  Bristol 
and  then  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  who,  when  he  went 
over  to  Ireland,  took  Philips  with  him,  and  provided  so 
well  for  him  as  to  enable  him  to  represent  the  county  of 
Armagh  in  the  Irish  parliament  He  at  last  rose  to*  be 
judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  in  Ireland ; but  resigned 
that  place  in  1748,  and  returned  to  his  native  country,  where 
he  died  of  a stroke  of  palsy,  on  the  8lh  of  June,  1749. 

PHILIPS,  JOHN,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Stephen  Philips, 
archdeacon  of  Salop,  and  rector  of  Bampton  in  Oxfordshire, 
at  which  loiter  place  he  was  born,  in  1676.  Having  received 
his  school  education  at  Winchester,  he  was  entered  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1694.  It  is  said  that  he  intended 
to  follow  the  medical  profession  ; but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  pursued  that  object  further  than  by  engaging  with  much  ! 
zeal  in  tho  study  of  botany  and  natural  history.  He  first 
became  known  beyond  Ins  college,  or  university,  by  his 
poem  entitled  * The  Splendid  Shilling/  which  appeared  in 
1703.  llis  intimate  friend  Edmund  Smith  says,  in  a frag- 
ment of  a di -.course  on  the  works  of  Philips,  which  Dr. 
Johnson  has  printed,  ' This  poem  was  written  for  his  own 
diversion,  without  any  design  of  publication.  It  was  com- 
municated but  to  me;  but  soon  spread,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  pirates.  It  was  put  out,  vilely  mangled,  by  Ben 
®t*d  impudently  said  to  he  corrected  by  the  author.' 
The*  Splendid  Shilling*  is  a composition  of  the  mock  heroic 
kind,  ihe  verse  being  an  imitation  of  that  of  Milton.  Of 
course,  it  is  absurd  to  contend,  as  has  been  done,  that 
Philips  here  makes  the  little  appear  great,  and  is  therefore 
to  be  distinguished  from  and  set  far  above  such  parodists 
as  only  make  the  great  appear  little,  as,  for  example,  Cotton 
and  Scarron.  Tlie  truth  is,  that  in  both  cases  tho  great 


is  made  to  appear  little:  what  of  piquancy  there  is  in  Phi 
lips’s  poem  does  not  arise  from  any  exaltation  of  the  shilling:, 
but  from  the  application  of  the  versification  and  expression 
of  Milton  to  so  mean  a subject.  In  1705  Philips  producer! 
his  next  poem,  entitled  ‘ Blenheim/  at  the  instigation,  it  is 
understood,  of  the  Tory  parly,  who  w anted  a poetical  effusion 
on  that  victory  to  rival  Addison's;  but,  notwithstanding  an 
imitation  of  Milton  of  a more  legitimate  kind  than  in  the 
* Splendid  Shilling/  Philips’s  * Blenheim  ’ found  compara 
lively  few  admirers  in  that  day,  and  has  been  generally  for- 
gotten since.  His  friend  Smith  attributes  the  general 
dislike  of  it  partly  to  the  circumstance  of  the  author  having 
been,  like  his  prototype  Milton,  on  the  wrong  side  in  politics, 
but  principally  to  his  readers  having  formed  their  taste  upon 
French  models,  whence  they  had  learned  to  admire  points 
and  turns,  and  consequently  had  no  judgment  of  true  great- 
ness and  majesty.  Philips’s  chief  work,  his  ‘ Cider/  a poem 
in  two  books,  was  published  in  1706:  like  everything  else 
that  he  wrote,  it  is  in  blank  verse,  and  an  echo  of  the  num- 
bers of  ‘ Paradise  Lost;’  but,  as  a poetical  composition,  it 
belongs  to  the  same  class  as  Virgil's  ' Georgies  / and  con- 
sequently it  is,  as  well  as  the  * Blenheim/  a serious,  not  a 
mock,  imitation  of  Milton.  Johnson  says  he  was  told  by 
Miller,  the  eminent  gardener  and  botanist,  that  there  were 
many  books  written  on  the  same  subject  in  prose  which  do 
not  contain  so  much  truth  as  that  poem.  A complication 
of  consumption  and  asthma  nut  a jieriod  to  the  life  of  this 
amiable  man,  on  the  1 5th  of  February,  1708,  when  lie  had 
just  completed  his  thirty-second  year.  His  friend  and 
patron  Sir  Simon  Ilarcourt,  afterwards  lord-chancellor, 
erected  a monument  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  carries  a long  inscription  in  very  flowing  latinity, 
said  by  Johnson  to  be  the  composition  of  Bishop  Attorbury. 
though  commonly  attributed  to  Dr.  Friend.  One  passage 
is  especially  remarkable  as  expressing  a notion  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  verse,  in  which  tho  writer  of  the  inscription  must 
have  found  himself  widely  at  variance  with  the  reigning 
taste  of  his  day : Philips,  lie  says,  in  the  poetry  he  wrote 
in  his  native  tongue,  had  learned,  from  the  fountains  of 
Greek  and  Roman  song,  to  measure  the  harmony  of  verse 
‘ rythmo  . . . antiquo  illo,  libero,  tnultifurmi,  ad  res  ipsas 
apto  prorsus  et  attemperato,  non  numeris  in  euudem  fereor- 
bem  redcuntibus,  non  clausularum  similiter  cadentium 
sono.’  Curiously  opposed  to  this  stands  tho  criticism  of 
Johnson :— * Deformity  is  easily  copied ; ond  whatever  there 
is  in  Milton  which  the  reader  wishes  away,  all  that  is  ob- 
solete, peculiar,  or  licentious,  is  accumulated  with  great  care 
by  Philips,  Milton’s  verse  was  harmonious  in  proportion 
to  the  general  state  of  our  metre  in  Milton's  age ; and  if 
ho  had  written  after  the  improvements  made  by  Dr>dcn,  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  would  have  admitted  a more 
pleasing  modulation  of  numbers  into  his  work;  but  Philips 
sits  down  with  a resolution  to  make  no  more  music  than  he 
found — to  want  all  that  his  master  wanted,  though  lie  is  very 
far  from  having  what  his  rooster  had.  The  asperities  there- 
fore that  are  venerable  in  the  * Paradise  Lost/  are  con- 
temptible in  the  ‘ Blenheim.’  ’ The  insensibility  which 
would  have  had  Milton  to  take  lessons  in  the  music  of  verso 
from  Dryden  is  startling  enough ; but  there  is  justice  in  the 
contempt  expressed  for  the  mimetic  Miltonisra  of  Philips, 
who  was  without  any  true  passion,  or  strength  or  elevation  of 
fancy,  and  whose  poetry  in  its  most  ambitious  passages  has 
little  more  than  merely  something  in  the  sound  to  remind 
us  of  that  of  Milton. 

PHILISTINES.  [Palhstink.] 

PHILPSTION  (♦iXiffriW),  an  antiont  Greek  physician, 
the  tutor  of  Eudoxus  ond  Chrysippus.  (Diog.  Liiert.,  J'it. 
Pfu/osopti .,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  8,  secs.  86  and  89.)  He  is  called  a 
Sicilian  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (lib.  viii.,  see.  86),  but  (if  the 
same  person  be  meant)  lie  is  said  to  have  been  an  Italian 
by  Rufus  Ephesius  (De  Corp.  Hum.  Part.  AjipeU.,  p.  41, 
ed.  Clinch),  and  a Locrian  by  Plutarch  (Sympot.,  lib.  vii., 
quaest.  1.  sec.  3),  Aulus  Gellius  (Noel.  Alt.,  lib.  xvii.,  cap. 
II,  sec.  3),  and  Athemmis  ( Deipnot .,  lib.  iii.,  sec.  83,  p.  115). 
Ho  lived  about  the  year  370  u.c,  Ol.  102,  I.  According  to 
Plutarch  and  Aulus  Gellius  {tacit  cit.)  ho  defended  the 
opinion  that  part  of  what  is  drunk  goes  into  the  lungs, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  as  Galen  informs  us  that  he 
was  well  skilled  in  anatomv.  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the 
Empiriri  (Galen.  Sub/ig.  kmpir.  cap.  i.),  and  was  supposed 
by  some  persons  to  be  the  author  of  the  treatise  * De  Victu 
Salubri/  commonly  attributed  to  Hippocrates.  (Galen, 
Opera,,  tcm.  xv.,  p.  455 ; tom. xviii.,  A,  ».  9,  cd  Kiihn.)  Ho 
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it  quoted  several  times  by  Pliny  {Hitt.  Nat.,  lib.  xx.,  cap. 
IS,  34,  48,  ed.  Tauchn.) ; Oribasius  (De  Machi  riant.  cap.  iv.) 
attributes  to  him  the  invention  of  a machine  for  reducing 
luxations  of  the  humerus ; and  (if  the  same  person  be  meant) 
Atlu.-na.MJs  ( Deipnos .,  lib.  xii.,  sec.  12,  p.  516)  mentions  him 
among  those  who  bad  written  on  cookery  (tyaprvn rd). 

PH1L1STUS  was  a native  of  Syracuse,  and  a person  of 
great  wealth  and  influence.  Ho  was  very  intimate  with  the 
elder  Dionysius,  whom  he  assisted  in  obtaining  the  supreme 
power,  b.c.  406 ; but  having  displeased  the  tyrant,  he  was 
banished  from  Syracuse.  He  retired  to  a city  on  the 
Adriatic  Gulf,  probably  one  of  the  Greek  cities  in  southern 
Italy,  and  did  not  return  to  Syracuse  till  the  accession  of 
the  younger  Dionysius  (Plutarch,  Dion.,  c.  11;  Diod.  Sic., ; 
xiii.  91),  during  whose  reign  the  direction  of  public  affairs 
appears  to  have  been  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Phi- 
listus.  When  Syracuse  was  taken  by  Dion,  n.c.  356,  Phi- 
listus  used  great  exertions  in  favour  of  Dionysius.  lie 
passed  over  into  Italy,  and  procured  from  Rhogiutn  alone 
500  horse.  After  making  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon 
Leontini,  which  had  declared  in  favour  of  Dion,  he  joined 
Dionysius  in  the  citadel,  and  was  shortly  after  killed  in  a 
naval  engagement,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  was 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death.  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  35 ; 
Diod.  Sic.,  xvi.  16.) 

Philistus  must  have  lived  to  a considerable  ago,  since  he 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  Athenian  defeat  at  Syracuse,  in 
b.c.  415,  fifty-nine  years  before  his  death.  (Plutarch,  Nic., 
e.  19.) 

Philistus  wrote  a history  of  Sicily,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a work  of  great  merit,  but  of  which  we  have  only  frag- 
ments. Cicero,  in  a letter  to  his  brother  ( ad  Qu.  Fr.,  li.  13), 
speaks  of  the  style  of  Philistus  as  brief  and  terse,  and  con- 
siders him  ns  resembling  though  inferior  to  Thucydides;  and 
in  another  passage  (Brut.,  c.  85)  he  also  classes  him  with 
Thucydides,  and  says  that  these  two  writers  were  superior  to 
all  others.  (Compare  De  Div.,  i.  20;  Quint.,  Jmt.  Oral.,  x. 
i.,  p.  222,  ed.  Bipont.)  The  Sicilian  history  of  Philistus  was 
divided  into  two  parts;  of  which  the  first  contained  seven 
and  the  second  four  books  (Diod.  Sic.,  xiii.  103.)  The 
first  part  embraced  a period  of  800  years,  and  terminated 
at  the  archonship  of  Callias  and  the  batlle  of  Agrigentum, 
that  is,  b.c.  406 ; the  second  part,  which  commenced  at 
the  point  where  the  first  terminated,  contained  the  history 
of  the  elder  Dionysius,  and  terminated  at  n.c.  363.  (Diou. 
Sic.,  xv.  89  ; Clinton’s  Fast.  Hell.,  ii.,  p.  119.) 

PHILLIPSITE,  a mineral,  the  primary  form  of  which  is 
a right  rhombic  prism.  It  occurs  cry&tallizcd  only  in 
macles  which  have  much  the  appearance  of  harmotome ; 
cleavage  imperfect;  fracture  conchoidal ; hardness  4*5. 
Scratches  carbonate  of  lime.  Colour  white,  flesh-red,  or 
greyish.  Streak  while.  Lustre  vitreous.  Transparent, 
translucent,  opaque.  Specific  gravity  2*0  to  2*2. 

This  mineral  occurs  with  graelcnitc,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  and  at  the  Giant's  Causeway ; at  Capo  di  Bove,  near 
Rome;  in  Sicily;  in  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  and  at  Marburg 
in  Hesse,  See. 

Analysis  of  the  mineral  from  the  last-mentioned  place, 
Ijy  Gmelin 
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PHILLY'REA,  the  ftWvfna  of  Discorides,  is  a genus  of 
Mediterranean  evergreen  shrubs,  many  varieties  of  which 
are  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  They  are  much  like  the 
evergreen  shrubs  called  Alatcrnus,  from  which  however  they 
are  readily  known  by  their  leaves  being  opposite,  not  alter- 
nate. Some  botanists  regard  them  os  species  of  olive,  to 
the  fruit  of  which  that  of  the  Phillyrea  lias  much  resem- 
blance. The  hardiest  and  handsomest  variety  is  P obliqua, 
the  most  tender  and  the  least  beautiful  is  P.  angu&tifoha. 

PHILO  (♦iXwv),  the  name  of  several  antient  physicians, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly  how  many.  Fabri- 
rius  (Biblinth.  Grtvca)  supposes  four,  of  whom  tho  most  emi- 
nent was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  antidote  called,  after 
his  name,  Philoniura.  He  left  behind  him  directions  for 
composing  this  medicine  in  a short  Greek  poem,  of  twenty- 
six  lines,  written  in  a very  enigmatical  style,  which,  together 
with  an  explanation  of  it,  tnay  be  seen  in  Galen.  (De 
Compos.  Medicam.,  *ar<l  r6x one,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  4,  p.  2G 7,  ed 


\ Kuhn.)  It  seems  to  have  been  something  like  the  Mith- 
ridale,  the  Theriaca,and  the  Hiera  Archigonis,  and  was.  as 
i Galen  tells  us,  one  of  the  most  antient  as  well  ns  one  of 
I the  most  esteemed  of  this  kind  of  medicines.  Philo  was 
bom  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  (Galen,  loco  cit.),  and  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  tera. 

Another  physician  of  this  name,  probably  contemporary 
with  Plutarch,  in  the  second  century  a.d.  is  quoted  by  him 
(Sympos.,  lib.  viii.,  quiest.  9,  sec.  1)  as  having  said  that 
Elephantiasis  first  appeared  shortly  before  his  time.  In  this 
opinion  however  he  is  probably  mistaken.  See  a treatise  by 
Jul.  Alb.  Hofmann,  entitled  ‘Rabiei  Can  into  ad  Cclsuiu 
usguo  Historic  Critica,’  Lips  , 1826,  8vo.,  p.  53. 

PH  I IX)  JUD/KUS,  that  is,  Philo  the  Jew,  was  a nativo 
of  Alexandria.  The  precise  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown ; 
but  he  represents  himself  as  of  advanced  age  about  a.d.  40, 
when  he  was  sent  as  chief  of  an  embassy  from  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria  to  the  emperor  Caligula,  for  the  purpose  of 
pleading  their  cause  against  Apion,  who  charged  them 
with  refusing  to  pay  duo  honours  to  CcMtr.  He  went  again 
to  Romo  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  after  this  nothing 
is  known  with  certainty  about  him. 

Philo  had  a brother  employed  in  the  affaire  of  govern- 
ment at  Alexandria,  named  Alexander  Lysimachus,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Alexander  mentioned  in  Acts,  iv.  6,  as  a 
man  * of  the  kindred  of  the  high- priest.’  That  Philo  was 
a member  of  the  sacerdotal  family  is  asserted  by  Eusebius 
and  others,  and  his  own  writings  indirectly  testify  that  such 
was  the  fact.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  he  belonged 
to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees. 

Philo  was  eminent  for  his  learning  and  eloquence.  To 
the  attainments  usually  mode  by  the  Jews  of  his  condition, 
he  added  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Greek  philosophy, 
and  especially  of  that  of  Plato.  Ho  lias  been  represented 
by  Scaliger  and  Cmlworth  as  ignorant  of  Jewish  literature 
and  customs ; but  Fubricius  and  Mangey  have  clearly  shown 
that  such  representation  is  entirely  groundless. 

As  an  interpreter  of  tho  Jewish  scriptures,  he  is  fond  of 
allegorising,  a species  of  interpretation  which  had  long  pre- 
vailed at  Alexandria.  That  Philo  was  a follower  of  Plato  in 
philosophy  there  can  he  no  doubt ; but  it  must  not  therefore 
uc  concluded  that  his  stvle  is  Platonic  or  his  language 
Attic.  Ho  writes  well  indeed,  but  still  as  uu  Alexandrian 
Jew.  Mangev  styles  him  * the  chief  of  the  Jewish,  and 
not  much  inferior  to  the  Christian  writers.’ 

The  principal  editions  of  Philo  are  those  of  Geneva,  1613; 
Paris,  1640;  Mangey,  London,  1742;  Richter,  Leipzig, 
1828-1830. 

Mangey’s  edition,  in  two  vols.  folio,  was  printed  by  the 
learned  William  Bowyer.  It  is  a splendid  lxiok,  and  does 
great  honour  to  the  English  press.  The  works  of  Philo,  as 
they  are  here  presented,  amount  to  forty-seven  treatises, 
with  six  fragments,  upon  subjects  mostly  referring  to  the 
Jewish  religion.  The  arrangement  of  these  treatises  appears 
to  be  arbitrary,  and  it  wouid  perhaps  ho  impracticable  to 
reduce  them  to  order.  This  edition  contains  two  treatises 
not  before  published,  one  on  tho  * Posterity  of  Cain,’  from 
a MS.  in  the  Vatican  Library ; the  other  on  the*  Last  Three 
Commandments,’  from  a MS.  in  the  Bodleian.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  Archbishop  Potter,  and  a valuable  prefaco  follows 
the  dedication. 

Richter’s  edition,  in  8 vols.  small  8vo.f  follows  Mangey's 
text,  but  does  not  give  the  Latin  version.  It  contains  two 
more  tracts  of  Philo,  on  the  * Feast  of  the  Basket’  and  on 
* Honouring  Parents,’  which  tracts  Angelo  Mai  discovered 
in  the  Lauretitian  Library  at  Florence,  and  published  with 
a Latin  version,  at  Milan,  in  1818.  Richter’s  edition  contains 
moreover  a Latin  translation  of  seven  treatises  of  Philo 
existing  in  an  Armenian  version,  supposed  to  have  been 
made  in  tho  fourth  or  fifth  century,  and  published  in  Arme- 
nian and  Latin  by  John  Baptist  Aucher,  at  Venice,  in  1822 
and  1826. 

Richter's  publication  is  printed  with  great  care,  and  may 
be  pronounced  the  most  complete  and  useful  edition  of  Philo. 

An  ample  account 'of  Philo  and  his  writings  may  be  found 
in  the  * Bibliotheca  Gricca’  of  Fabricius,  and  in  Mangey's 

Iireface,  whose  materials  arc  derived  from  Josephus,  Justin 
ilartyr,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Eusebius.  Jerome,  and 
others,  including  of  course  Philo  himself.  On  the  additional 
publications  of  Mai  and  Aucher,  see  British  Critic  ami 
Quarterly  Theological  Review,  vol.  v.,  1829. 

PH  I IX).  Many  other  Philos  are  named ; but  as  they  do  not 
appear  worthy  of  particular  notice,  it  may  suffice  to  state 
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that  a catalogue  of  them,  to  the  nurohor  of  more  than  forty, 
is  given  in  the  third  volume  uf  the  1 Bibliotheca  Greece’  of 
Fabric  ins. 

PIllLODE'MUS  was  an  Epicurean  philosopher  and  poet, 
and  i»  mentioned  by  Cicero  and  Horace.  Fragments  of  his 
epigrams  arc  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Fabricius,  BilAio- 
tnecti  (Jr teat.) 

IMIILOLA'US,  a native  of  Crotona,  flourished  about 
B-c.  374.  lie  was  a Pythagorean,  a disciple  of  Archvtas, 
and  the  first  who  wrote  on  the  subject  of  physics.  It  is 
suid  that  Plato  bought,  at  an  enormous  price,  three  books 
of  Piulohus,  with  the  aid  of  which  lie  composed  his 
’Timacu-i.'  In  several  antient  writers  quotations  aro  made 
from  Philolau*.  (Fabricius,  liibl.  Grtrca.) 

PllII.O'LOGY  (91X0X0710).  It  is  dilHcult  to  attach  a 
precise  meaning  to  this  word,  as  it  is  used  in  different  sig- 
nifications by  different  writers-  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  the  term  philology  was  originally  used  to  signify  a 
love  for  the  investigation  of  all  subjects  connected  with  lite- 
rature. (Plat.,  Thcaet.%  e.  x..  p.  I4G  ; c.  xlvii.,  p.  161 ; Cic.ad 
Div.,  xvi.  21 ; Ernest i,  Claris  Ciceron.,  under  fiXoXoydnpo.) 
The  Alexandrine  critics  applied  the  term  phdologus  to  a 
person  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  antient  Greek 
writers  and  with  the  subjects  treated  of  in  their  works; 
and  we  learn  from  Suetonius  (De  Illustr.  Gnun mat.,  c.  10) 
that  Eratosthenes,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  before 
the  Christian  ana,  was  the  first  who  obtained  this  name,  in 
consequence  of  his  extensive  and  varied  learning.  In  later 
time*,  a phdologus  was  merely  a person  skilled  in  language, 
and  ihe  word  became  almost  synonymous  with  graumraticus. 

Some  modern  writers  have  included  under  the  terra  phi- 
lology the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  but  the 
majority  of  writers  appear  to  regard  the  study  of  the  theory 
of  language  and  of  languages  in  general  as  the  only  sub- 
jects strictly  belonging  to  philology. 

The  reader  who  wishes  further  information  respecting 
the  different  meanings  attached  to  the  word  philology,  may 
consult  Aat's  * Grundriss  der  Philologie,’  Lamlshut,  1608, 
and  the  first  essay  in  Wolf  and  Buttmann's  'Museum  der 
A1  ter l hums- Witte ntchafl,'  Berlin,  1807. 

PHILOME'LA.  [Nightingale:  Sylviada.] 

PHILOMELI'NJB.  [Sylviad,*.] 

PIIILOME'LUS.  [Phocis.] 

PHILOPG5MEN,  the  son  of  Craugis  or  Crausis  of  Mo- 
alopolis  in  Arcailia,  was  born  about  263  s c.  Having  lost 
is  father  when  he  was  still  a boy,  he  was  educated  by  Cle- 
ander  of  Mantincia,  an  intimate  friend  of  Crausis.  Ho 
was  afterwards  placed  under  tho  tuition  of  Ecdemus  and 
Demophanes,  two  distinguished  citizens  of  Megalopolis  and 
friends  of  Aratus.  Philopcemen  studied  philosophy  and 
the  art  of  war,  of  which  lie  was  very  fond  from  early  youth: 
* he  considered  it,’  as  Plutarch  says,  the  most  important  and 
useful  occupation  of  men,  and  despised  those  who  were  not 
verged  in  it.’  When  ho  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  he 
engaged  in  predatory  incursions  which  tno  people  of  Mega- 
lopolis, the  constant  enemies  of  Sparta,  made  into  Laconica. 
In  his  leisure  he  applied  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  paternal  estate. 

Philopcemen  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  Cleomcnes, 
king  of  Sparta,  surprised  Megalopolis  by  night  [Clko- 
mk.vf.s  III-),  and  ho  was  one  of  the  last  to  leave  the 
town.  Some  time  after,  tho  Atdiseans,  in  order  to  oppose 
Clcomencs,  having  by  the  advico  of  Aratus  allied  them 
solves  with  Autigonus  Doson,  king  of  Macedonia,  that 
prince  came  into  Peloponnesus,  and  defeated  Cleomcncs  at 
the  battle  of  Sellasia,  222  n.c.,  to  which  victory  Philopcnraen 
mainly  contributed.  He  received  a severe  wound  in  this 
battle.  His  reputation  now  rose  high,  and  he  was  offered 
by  Antigonus  a command  in  his  army,  which  be  declined, 
'because,’  says  Plutarch,  *ho  could  not  bear  to  be  under 
tho  direction  of  another.’  Philopmmen  now  repaired  to 
Crcta,  and  engaged  as  a volunteer  in  tho  war  which  dis- 
tracted that  island.  During  this  campaign  ho  greatly  im- 
proved himself  in  strategy.  Aratus  died  n.c.  213,  and 
Philopcemen,  on  his  return  home,  was  made  general  of  the 
Aclucan  cavalry.  He  improved  the  discipline  of  that  body, 
recruited  its  strength,  and  made  it  completely  efficient.  In 
a battle  which  was  fought  near  the  river  Laris -us,  he  de- 
feated the  united  AJtolians  and  Eleana,  and  killod  with  his 
own  hand  Demopliantus,  the  Elenn  general.  He  also  effected 
many  improvements  in  the  tactics  and  discipline  of  the 
Achieau  infantry,  and  introduced  tho  Macedonian  order  of 
battle.  War  having  broken  out  between  the  Admans  and 


Macbanidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  Philopcpmcn  marched  against 
the  Spartan,  and  defeated  him  near  Manlineia.  Mnchanidu* 
fell  in  the  battle, by  the  hand  of  Philopcemen.  In  consequence 
of  this  exploit,  the  Achaean s voted  him  a statue  of  bronze, 
which  was  placed  in  tho  temple  of  Delphi.  In  201  n.c  Philo- 
pceincn  was  made  strategos,  or  captain-general,  of  the  Aehtpon 
league,  of  which,  from  that  time  till  his  death,  lie  was  con- 
sidered as  tho  principal  leader,  having  succeeded  Aratus  in 
tho  confidence  of  the  people.  Phil  once  men  being  a great  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  wished  to  ex- 
tend his  sway  over  the  independent  states  of  Greece,  the  king 
tried  to  have  him  assassinated,  but  tho  plot  was  discoverwt. 
and  only  served  to  increase  tho  influence  of  Philopcemen. 
Nabis,  who  bad  succeeded  Macbanidas  as  tyrant  of  Sparta, 
seized  Messenio,  but  Philopu'mcn  drove  him  out  ot  that 
country,  and  lestorod  the  Messenians  to  their  independence 
as  allies  of  the  Admans.  Wanting  employment  at  home, 
he  went  a second  time  to  Crete  at  the  request  of  the  Gur- 
tynians,  and  served  in  the  wars  of  that  island.  Returning 
home  about  197  H.C.,  he  found  Philip  beaten  by  the  Romans 
under  Flamininus,  and  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  the  Acbmans 
allied  to  Rome,  and  Nabis  at  war  both  with  the  Admans 
and  with  Rome.  Philopcemen  equipped  a fleet  against 
Nabis,  but  lie  failed  in  his  naval  operations.  He  then  at- 
tacked him  by  land  and  defeated  him  ; and  Gvtbium  and 
the  other  seaports  of  Laconica,  being  taken  from  Nabis, 
were  occupied  by  Adman  garrisons  under  an  agreement 
with  Flamininus,  the  Roman  commander.  When  Nabis  was 
murdered  by  his/Etoliau  auxiliaries,  192  n.c.,  Pliilopoerneu 
marched  upon  Snarta,  which  was  in  a slate  of  gteat  confu- 
sion, and  obliged  the  citizens  to  join  the  Acha*an  League, 
which  then  includod  all  tho  Peloponnesus,  with  tho  excep- 
tion of  Elis. 

During  the  subsequent  war  between  Antioclius  and  the 
Romans,  Philopcemen,  who  was  more  clear-sighted  than 
roost  of  his  countrymen  with  respect  to  the  ambitious  po- 
licy of  Rome,  recommended  caution,  and  observed  to  Dio 
phanes,  who  was  then  strategos  of  tho  Acliaeans,  that 
•while  Antioclius  and  tho  Romans  were  contending  with 
two  such  powerful  armies  in  the  heart  of  Greece,  the  duty 
of  an  Adman  general  was  to  watch  them  attentively,  and, 
instead  of  lighting  up  a fresh  war  at  home,  rather  to  over- 
look some  real  injuries,’  This  referred  to  Diophanes* 
marching  against  Sparta,  which  had  withdrawn  itself  from 
the  league.  Some  time  after  however  tho  citizens  of 
Sparta,  impatient  at  being  cut  off  from  the  sca-coast,  at- 
tempted to  surprise  a seaport  called  Las,  but  were  repulsed 
by  the  Achocans,  joined  to  the  Larodsemonian  emigrants 
who  had  been  exiled  by  Nabis.  The  Achcssns  passed  a 
decree  requiring  Sparta  to  give  up  the  authors  of  the  all  cnipt 
upon  Las.  The  pride  of  tho  Spartans  was  roused ; they 
refused  compliance,  pul  to  death  several  of  their  country- 
men who  were  in  favour  of  the  Achmans,  and  sent  envoys 
to  the  Roman  Proconsul  Fulvius,  who  had  just  effected  the 
subjugation  of  the /Ktolians,  189  n.c.  Philopcemen.  who 
was  strategos  of  the  Admans  for  that  year,  devastated  La- 
conica. Fulvius  came  into  Peloponnesus,  and  advised  both 
parties  to  send  messengers  to  Rome,  and  to  suspend  hostili- 
ties. The  Admans  sent  Diophanes  and  Lycortas,  the 
father  of  the  historian  Polybius.  Tho  senate  returned  an 
ambiguous  answer,  which  the  Achceans  interpreted  in 
their  favour;  and  Philopcemen,  being  ro-clectcd  strategos 
for  the  following  year,  188  H C.,  marched  into  Laconica,  and 
again  demanded  the  authors  of  the  attack  upon  Las  and  of 
the  withdrawal  from  the  Achaean  alliance,  with  a promise 
that  they  should  not  be  punished  without  trial.  Upon  this 
several  of  the  persons  implicated  in  this  affair  came  forward 
and  went  voluntarily  to  tue  Achaean  camp,  accompanied  by 
others  of  tho  principal  citizens  of  Sparta.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  Achaean  camp,  the  emigrants  who  formed  the 
Adman  advanced-guard  fell  upon  their  own  countrymen, 
and  killed  seventeen  of  them,  when  P 1111011(1*10011  interfered 
and  saved  the  rest  (sixty- three  in  number)  from  immediate 
destruction.  The  next  day  ho  brought  them  before  the 
assembled  Aclmansand  Lacedaemonian  emigrants,  and,  after 
a mock  trial,  they  were  sentenced  to  death  nml  executed.  Tho 
Spartans  in  dismay  submitted  to  Philopcemen,  who  dictated 
to  them  hard  conditions,  namely,  that  the  walls  of  the  town 
should  be  razed,  that  all  emigrants  should  be  restored,  that 
all  the  mercenary  troops  should  quit  Laconica,  as  well  as  all 
the  slaves  who  had  been  emancipated  by  Nabis  and  other 
tyrants.  About  3000  of  these  refusing  to  leave  the  country, 
Philopcemen  sold  them,  and  applied  the  money  thus  pro- 
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duced  to  rebuilding  a portico  in  Megalopolis  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  Cleomcties.  But  the  hardest  condition 
which  Philopcemen  imposed  upon  Sparta  was  that  of  abo- 
lishing the  laws  and  discipline  of  Lycurjrus,  and  obliging 
the  Spartans  to  adopt  the  institutions  of  the  Achacans  ana 
bring  up  their  children  after  the  Acluean  fashion,  being 
convinced,  says  Plutarch, 4 that  their  spirit  could  never  be 
humbled  so  long  as  they  adhered  to  their  old  institutions,' 
Thus,  in  the  year  168  «.cM  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  abro- 
gated, after  having  subsisted  for  seven  centuries,  during 
which  Sparta  had  maintained  a proud  Btalion  among  the 
states  of  Greece.  It  is  true  that  for  a long  time  previous 
to  their  abrogation  they  had  been  ill  observed,  but  still  they 
existed,  at  least  in  name,  and  it  renuired  only  a determined 
spirit  like  that  of  Cleomenos  to  enforce  obedience  to  them. 
7 lie  Spartans  again  appealed  to  Rome,  and  the  consul  Q. 
C.  Meiellus,  ou  his  return  from  Macedonia,  where  he  had 
been  on  an  embassy,  appeared  before  the  council  of  the 
Achmans  assembled  at  Argos,  and  complained  that  they 
had  treated  the  Spartans  with  undue  severity.  Amtronus, 
the  Stralcgos  for  the  year,  was  in  tho  Roman  interest,  and 
Diophancs  also  blamed  tho  conduct  of  Philopmmen ; but 
Lycortas  defended  his  conduct,  and  the  council  resolved 
that  the  decree  concerning  Sparta  should  not  be  repealed. 
It  was  perhaps  on  this  occasion  that  Philopcemen,  indignant 
at  the  servility  exhibited  by  Aristomus  towards  the  Romans, 
is  reported  by  Plutarch  to  have  exclaimed,  ‘And  why  in 
such  haste,  wretched  man,  to  sec  an  end  of  Greece? ' En- 
voys were  sent  to  Romo  by  the  Acheeans  to  justify  their 
conduct,  and  the  Spartans,  on  their  side,  sent  two  of  the 
restored  exiles,  who  took  a violent  part  against  the  Achsons. 
The  senate,  having  hoard  both  parties,  sent  Appius  Clau- 
dius and  others  as  commissioners  to  the  Peloponnesus.  A 
general  congress  of  tho  Achtcans  being  called,  Anpius 
Claudius  declared  that  the  senate  was  displeased  with  the 
manner  in  which  Sparta  had  been  treated,  the  massacre  of 
eighty  of  its  citizens,  the  demolition  of  its  walls,  and  the  ! 
abrogation  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  Lycortas  made  that  eloquent  speech  in  reply 
which  is  given  by  Livy  (xxxix.  36,  37),  in  which,  after  de- 
fending the  conduct  or  the  Acheeans,  he  retorted  upon  the 
Romans  their  own  conduct  towards  the  free  state  of  Capua 
during  the  second  Punic  war.  The  speech  of  Lycortas  was 
generally  approved;  ‘so  that,' adds  Livy,  ‘it  was  easy  for 
Appius  to  see  that  the  dignity  of  Rome  could  not  bo  up- 
held by  gentle  proceedings.'  Accordingly  Appius  haugh- 
tily advised  the  Acheeans  to  do  with  a good  grace  that 
which  otherwise  they  would  bo  obliged  to  do  against  their 
will.  Tho  congress  then  declared,  that  rather  than  revets-e 
their  own  decrees,  they  left  it  to  tho  senate  to  make  what 
changes  they  thought  proper.  The  senate,  seemingly  satis- 
fied with  this  submission,  allowed  Sparta  to  continue  in 
the  Achcean  league,  on  the  condition  of  a general  amnesty 
and  the  restoration  of  all  political  exiles. 

In  tho  year  beginning  May,  163  nc.,  Philopcemen,  then 
seventy  years  of  age,  was  elected  strategos  for  the  eighth 
time.  About  this  time  Mosscne,  through  the  influence  of 
one  of  its  citizens  named  Dinocratcs,  threw  off  its  alliance 
with  the  Acheeans.  It  appears  from  some  passages  of  Po- 
lybius that  Dinocratcs  was  a friend  of  Plamininus,  the 
Roman  general,  who  had  been  just  appointed  ambas- 
sador to  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  to  demand  of  him  the 
person  of  Hannibal.  Flam  ini  nus  on  former  occasions  had 
shown  that  he  was  no  friend  to  Philopmmen,  and  indeed 
the  personal  character  of  the  latter  made  him  obnoxious  to 
the  Roman  policy.  Fl&mininus.  on  arriving  at  Naupactus, 
wrote  to  Philopcemen,  requesting  him  to  call  together  a 
general  congress  of  the  Achtcans  to  discuss  the  affairs  of 
Messene.  Philopcemen,  knowing  that  he  had  no  instruc- 
tions from  the  senate  for  the  purpose,  declined  to  do  so,  und 
prepared  for  war  against  Messene.  He  marched  with  a 
oody  of  cavalry,  but  finding  a stout  resistance,  he  was  ! 
obliged  to  full  back.  Being  the  last  to  retire,  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  thrown  from  his  horse,  wounded  in 
the  fall,  and  taken  prisoner  to  Messene.  Tho  citizens  of 
Messene  felt  for  his  age  and  his  misfortune,  but  a few  of 
the  lending  men  of  the  faction  of  Dinocrates  determined  on 
gelling  rid  of  him.  They  put  him  in  a dark  dungeon 
called  ' the  Treasury,'  and  in  the  night  they  scut  the  execu- 
tioner to  him  with  a cup  of  poison.  Philopcemen  asked  tlie 
man  whether  he  knew  what  hod  become  of  the  Achaean 
cavalry,  and  especially  of  his  friend  Lycortas?  The  man 
answered  that  they  had  retired  in  safety.  ‘Then  we  are  not 


altogether  unhappy,’  observed  the  aged  general,  and  ho 
took  tho  cup  and  drank  the  poison,  which  soon  nut  an  cud 
to  his  life  (162  b.c).  The  news  spread  rapidly  through 
A china.  Lycortas,  being  appointed  strategos,  marched  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  friend.  The  Measenian*  opened 
their  gates,  Dinocratcs  killed  himself,  and  the  remains  of 
Philopmmen  being  buincd,  the  ashes  were  collected  in  an 
urn,  which  was  carried  by  young  Polybius  in  solemn  pro- 
cession of  tlio  Acheean  army  to  Megalopolis.  The  Mcssc- 
nian  prisoners  who  hud  been  concerned  in  the  death  of 
Philopmmen  were  stoned  to  death.  Statues  to  liis  honour 
were  set  up  in  most  Grecian  cities.  PhiloptEmeti  has  been 
styled  by  some  the  lost  of  the  Greeks : he  was  certainly 
the  last  of  their  successful  commanders. 

(Plutarch,  Philopcemen ; Polybius,  xxiii.;  Fragments, 
xxiv.  5;  Livy,  xxxix.) 

PHILO'SCIA.  [Isopoda,  voL  xiii.,  p.  55.] 

PHILOSOPHY, from  the  Greek  philosophic  (<piko<ro+ia), 
literally  signifies  Move  of  wisdom  or  knowledge,’  and  a phi- 
losopher (0<\(5<ro^oc)  is  a Mover  of  wisdom.’  Pythagoras 
(Diog.  Lacrt.,  Procem.)  is  said  to  have  first  used  the  term 
philosophy,  und  to  have  called  himself  a philosopher,  in- 
stead of  a sophus  (i rofoc),  or  * wise  man,’  for,  he  added,  no 
one  is  wise  but  God.  Among  the  Greeks,  philosophy  was 
sometimes  viewed  as  comprising  or  consisting  of  three  parts, 
physic  (QveiKov),  ethic  (lithcdy),  and  dialectic  (£uiXtrrucd>>). 
Physic  treated  of  the  universe  and  that  which  it  contained ; 
ethic  treated  of  things  that  concerned  human  life  and  man. 
The  term  dialectic  is  explained  in  tho  article  Organon. 
This  division  of  philosophy  is  in  itself  of  no  value,  and  is 
merely  a matter  of  history. 

The  terms  philosophy,  philosophical,  philosopher,  are 
often  used  in  our  own  language  apparently  with  no  great 
precision,  though  it  is  not  difficult  to  deduce  from  the  use 
of  these  terms  the  general  meaning  or  notion  which  is  at* 
tached  to  them.  We  sneak  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind  as  being  of  all  philosophies  that  to  which  the  name 
philosophy  is  particularly  appropriated ; and  when  the  term 
philosophy  is  used  absolutely,  this  seems  to  bo  the  philosophy 
that  is  spoken  of.  Other  philosophies  ure  referred  to  their 
several  objects  by  qualifying  terras:  thus  we  speak  of 
natural  philosophy,  meaning  thereby  the  philosophy  (what- 
ever that  word  may  mean)  of  nature,  thnt  is,  as  the  term 
nature  is  generally  understood,  of  material  objects.  We 
also  speak  of  the  philosophy  of  positive  law,  understanding 
thereby  the  philosophy  of  those  binding  rules,  properly 
called  laws.  The  terms  philosophy  of  history,  philosophy 
of  manufactures,  and  other  such  terras,  are  also  used.  All 
objects  then  which  can  occupy  tho  mind  may  have  some- 
thing in  common,  called  their  philosophy ; which  philosophy 
is  nothing  else  than  the  general  expression  for  that  effort  of 
the  mind  whereby  it  strives,  pursuant  to  its  laws,  to  reduce 
its  knowledge  to  the  form  of  ultimate  truths  or  principles, 
and  to  determine  the  immutable  relations  which  exist  be- 
tween things  as  it  conceives  them.  The  philosophy  which 
comprises  within  itself  all  philosophies  is  that  which  labours 
to  determine  the  laws  or  ultimate  principles  in  obedience  to 
which  the  mind  itself  operates ; and  both  those  laws  or  ulti- 
mate truths,  which  roust  be  considered  as  constituting  the 
mind  what  it  is,  and  which  are  therefore  independent  of  all 
external  impressions,  and  those  laws  by  which  the  mind 
operates  upon  the  sensuous  impressions  produced  by  objects 
which  it  conceives  and  can  only  conceive  es  being  external 
to  itself. 

Thus  every  kind  of  knowledge,  the  objects  of  which  are 
things  external,  has  its  philosophy  or  principles,  which, 
when  discovered  and  systematised,  form  the  science  of  the 
things  to  which  they  severally  belong.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  mind,  in  striving  after  this  science,  must  act  by  its  own 
laws  and  powers,  and  as  these  must  in  their  form,  vicwod 
independently  of  their  special  objects,  always  be  the  same 
laws  and  powers  (for  we  cannot  conceive  the  mental  powers 
to  vary  or  differ  in  their  essential  qualities  merely  because 
they  are  applied  to  things  that  are  conceived  as  different), 
we  therefore  assume  that  the  mind  has  its  lawB  and  powers, 
which  may  be  discovered  by  observation,  as  we  discover  by 
observation  the  laws  or  principles  which  govern  the  rela- 
tions of  things  external  to  the  mind,  or  conceived  as  ex- 
ternal. Thus  the  human  mind,  by  the  necessity  imprinted 
upon  it,  seeks  to  discover  the  ultimate  foundation  of  all  thut 
it, knows  or  conceives;  to  discover  what  itself  is,  ami  what 
is  its  relation  to  all  things.  Accordingly  it  strives  to  form 
a system  out  of  all  such  ultimato  laws  or  principles.  Such 
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a system  may  lie  called  a philosophy,  in  the  proper  and 
absolute  Mine  of  the  term,  and  the  attempt  lo  form  such  a 
system  is  to  philosophise.  Systems  of  philosophy  have  existed 
in  all  nations ; even  in  the  most  uncivilised,  in  some  form,  and 
particularly  in  the  form  of  a religion  ; for  the  highest  aim  of 
philosophy  is  to  ascertain  the  relation  of  man  to  the  infinite 
Being  whom  he  conceives  os  the  end  and  limit  of  all  his 
inquiries.  In  nations  which  have  made  further  progress  in 
menial  culture,  the  systems  of  philosophy  are  not  limited  to 
the  dogmas  of  a religion,  but  those  who  have  leisure,  and 
whose  minds  have  been  disciplined,  have  in  all  ages  ven- 
tured to  transcend  the  limits  of  the  religious  system  of  their 
society  or  age,  and  to  form  what  are  called  philosophical 
systems.  The  history  of  such  systems  is  the  history  of  phi- 
lophy,  which  thus  viewed  is  a history  of  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind  towards  the  knowledge  of  ilself,  a knowledge 
which,  imperfect  as  it  is,  is  tho  accumulation  of  many  cen- 
turies, and  the  work  of  many  contributors. 

PHILOSTO'RGIUS,  a native  of  Cappadocia,  born  A.n 
364,  came  to  Constantinople  to  complete  his  studies,  and 
afterward*  wrote  a History  of  the  Church,  in  twelve  books, 
from  the  beginning  of  tho  schism  of  Arius,  to  a.d.  425.  The 
work  is  lost,  but  we  have  an  epitome  of  it  by  Photius,  inde- 
pendent of  a short  notice  of  it  in  his  ' Bibliotheca.’  (My- 
riohiblon , Cod.  40.)  Photius  inveighs  against  the  author  as 
a heretic,  and  an  apologist  of  Arius,  Eusebius  of  Nicomcdio, 
Apollinaris,  and  other  heretics.  Plulostorgius  was  a man  of 
general  information,  and  he  inserted  in  Ins  narrative  many 
geographical  and  other  details  of  remotu  countries,  especially 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  author  was  tather  credulous  with 
regard  to  prodigies,  monsters,  and  other  wonderful  things, 
and  Photius  censures  his  credulity  in  attributing  miracles 
to  those  whom  the  Patriarch  considered  as  heretics.  The 
epitome  was  translated  into  Latin,  with  comments,  by  J. 
Guthofredus,  4to.,  Geneva,  1642,  and  also  by  H.  dc  Valois, 
‘Compendium  Ilistoriro  Ecclesiastic®  Plnlostorgii,  quod 
dictavit  Photius  Patriarchs,’  Paris,  1673,  with  notes.  It 
has  also  been  translated  into  French  : ‘ Abregc  dc  l'Hia- 
toire  de  1‘Eglisc  de  Pbilostorge,’  Paris,  1676. 

Pill IX)' STRATUS,  FLAVIUS,  a native  of  the  island 
of  Lemnos,  born  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century 
of  our  sera,  taught  rhetoric  first  at  Athens  and  afterwards 
at  Rome,  where  ho  became  known  and  was  patronised  by 
tho  empress  Julia,  the  wife  of  Scptiraius  Severus,  who  was 
partial  to  the  learned.  She  commissioned  him  to  compile 
the  biography  of  Apollonius  of  Tvana  from  some  memoirs 
written  by  a certain  Damis  of  Nineveh,  who  had  accompa- 
nied Philostratus  in  his  peregrinations,  and  which  had  come 
into  her  possession.  Philostratus  professes  also  to  have 
used  in  his  compilation  a collection  of  letters  of  Apollonius, 
which  were  at  one  lime  in  the  possession  of  Hadrian,  and 
were  placed  by  that  emperor  in  his  palace  at  Antium,  toge- 
ther with  certain  responses  of  the  Oracle  of  Trophomus, 
which  Apollonius  had  also  collected.  The  biographer 
availed  himself  also,  according  to  his  own  statement,  of  the 
narrative  of  a certain  Maximus  who  had  known  Apollonius. 
[Apollonius  of  Tvana.]  The  book  of  Philostratus  dis- 
plays great  credulity,  either  real  or  affected,  in  the  compiler, 
and  a great  want  of  critical  discrimination ; it  also  contains 
many  anachronisms  and  geographical  errors.  Huet  and 
others  have  imagined  that  the  object  of  Philostratus  was  to 
write  a parody  of  the  life  of  Christ,  but  this  seems  doubt- 
ful : the  parody,  if  intended  as  such,  is  too  gross ; besides 
which,  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Lampridius  (Life  of 
Ale r.  Severus),  that  Christ  was  really  worshipped  by  some 
of  the  later  heathen  emperors,  together  with  Abraham,  Or- 
pilous,  and  Apollonius,  these  being  all  looked  upon  ns  boly 
men  and  tutelary  genii.  That  Apollonius  of  Tyana  was  a 
real  character,  a philosopher,  and  a traveller,  appears  from 
various  passages  of  autient  authors.  Vopiscus,  among 
others,  in  liis  Life  of  Aurelion,  says  that  his  statues  were  in 
many  temples;  but  his  adventures  were  probably  magni- 
fied and  distorted  in  course  of  time,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  no  one  mentions  him  until  nearly  a century  after 
the  lime  assigned  for  his  death.  The  empress  Julia,  a Sy- 
rian by  birth,  was  probably  fond  of  the  marvellous,  and 
Philostratus,  intending  to  entertain  her,  inserted  in  his 
book  all  tho  wonderful  stones  ho  could  collect  relative  to 
his  hero.  It  seems  however  that  in  the  time  of  the  great 
struggle  between  the  heathen  and  Christian  religions,  under 
Diocletian  and  his  immediate  successors,  some  of  the  hea- 
then writers  thought  of  availing  themselves  of  the  Life  of 
Apollonius  as  a kind  of  counterpoise  to  the  Gospel  narra- 


tive. Hierocles,  prefect  of  Alexandria,  and  an  enemy  of  the 
Christians,  wrote  a book  with  that  object,  in  the  shape  of  a 
compari-on  between  the  Life  of  Apollonius  by  Philostratus 
and  that  of  Christ,  of  which  book  Eusebius  wrote  a refuta- 
tion: 1 Eusebii  Pampbili  Animadvmiones  in  Philostrati  de 
Apollonio  Tyanensi  Commentaries  ob  institutara  cum  illo 
ab  Hieroclo  Clirisli  compnrationoru.  adomatB.’  Lac- 
tantius  (Divin.  Instil .,  v.  3)  also  combats  the  same  notion 
as  absurd.  St.  Augustin  (Epitt.  4)  alludes  to  Apollonius 
as  a magician  whom  the  heathens  compared  with  Christ. 
(See  Tillctnont,  Hist,  des  Empercur « Romains,  voL  ii.,  and 
Boyle’s  article  * Apollonius  de  Tyane.*) 

The  other  works  of  Philostratus  are:  1, 'The  Lives  of 
the  Sophists,'  in  two  books ; 2,  * Heroics,’  or  comments  on 
the  lives  of  some  of  the  heroes  of  Iloroer,  in  the  shape  of  a 
dialogue;  3,  ' leones,*  or  descriptions  of  64  paintings  which 
were  in  a portico  near  Neapolis  by  the  sea-shore  (these  de- 
scriptions contain  valuable  information  concerning  the 
state  of  anlicnt  art) ; 4,  Epistles,  mostly  erotic,  excepting 
a few  on  matters  of  literature : one,  which  is  inscribed  to 
Julia  Augusta,  is  an  apology  for  the  sophists.  Philostra- 
tus wrote  other  works,  such  as  a * Lexicon  Rhetoricum,'  ora- 
tions, &c.,  which  arc  lost.  His  nephew,  who  is  styled 
Philostratus  the  Younger,  and  who  lived  under  Macrinus 
and  Elagabalus,  wrote  also  a book  of  ‘ leones,'  which  are 
not  descriptions  of  actual  paintings,  but  are  so  many  sub- 
jects proposed  to  painters. 

Olearius  published  all  the  existing  works  of  the  two  Phi- 
lostrati, with  a Latin  version,  fol.,  Leipzig,  1709,  including 
also  some  letters  attributed  to  Apollonius  , and  the  work  of 
Eusebius  against  Hierocles.  The  ' lleroica’  of  Philostratus 
were  edited  l>y  Buissonadc,  Paris,  1B0G,  8vo,  upon  a colla- 
tion of  nine  MSS.  An  edition  of  the  ‘ leones’  of  both  tho 
Philostrati  appeared  at  Leipzig,  1625,  Svo.,  with  a com- 
mentary by  I.  Jacobs,  and  notes  by  F.  G.  Welcker. 

PHI  LOTA S.  [ Park k n io.] 

PHILO'XENUS,  a native  of  Eretria,  was  the  pupil  of 
Nicoraachus  of  Thebes,  whom  he  imitated,  ami  even  sur- 
passed in  rapidity  of  execution:  lie  is  said  by  Pliny  (Hist, 
Nat.,  xxxv.  10, 36)  to  have  discovered  some  more  expeditious 
methods  of  operation  in  painting.  He  was  the  most  rapid 
painter  of  antiquity,  the  ‘ Fa  presto*  (Luca  Giordano)  of  the 
antienU. 

Philuxenus  was  particularly  distinguished  for  a Battle  of 
Alexander  and  Darius,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  not 
inferior  to  any  of  tho  productions  of  antient  pointing.  It 
was  painted  hy  order  of  Cussander,  king  of  Maced  on,  and 
therefore  probably  not  long  after  the  hundred  and  sixteenth 
Olympiad,  or  316  b c. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  large  mosaic,  apparently  re- 
presenting the  battle  of  Issus,  which  was  discovered  in  the 
year  1831,  in  Pompeii,  in  the  so-called  house  ‘del  Fauno,’ 
and  is  still  preserved  there,  is  a repetition  of  the  celebrated 
picture  by  Philoxenus  of  that  subject ; for,  independent  of 
Alexander  and  Darius  being  the  two  most  conspicuous 
figures,  the  design  and  composition  of  the  work  are  so  su- 
perior to  the  execution,  that  its  original  has  evidently  been 
tho  production  of  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  degenerate 
period  of  the  mosaic  itself.  With  the  single  exception  of 
the  exeeution,  the  mosaic  exhibits,  in  every  respect,  merits 
of  the  highest  order,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  roost  valu- 
able relics  of  antient  art : the  composition  is  simple,  forcible, 
and  beautiful,  and  its  original,  if  not  actually  a production 
of  the  most  renow  ned  times  of  Grecian  painting,  still  cannot 
have  been  far  short  of  meriting  the  commendation  bestowed 
by  Pliny  upon  the  battle-piece  of  Philoxenus. 

Pliny  lias  mentioned  only  two  works  by  Philoxenus,  the 
one  alluded  to,  and  a lascivious  piece,  in  which  were  three 
sntyrs  feasting,  a style  of  art  much  in  vogue  with  Grecian 
painters,  even  of  the  best  days. 

PHILTER  ( £i'Xrpor, ph if irum),  was  a potion  given  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  excite  love.  It  is  doubtful  of 
what  these  potions  were  composed,  but  their  operation  was 
violent  and  dangerous,  often  depriving  those  who  drank 
them  of  their  reason.  (Ovid,  At.  Amat.t  ii.  106.)  Lucretius 
is  said  to  have  died  from  drinking  a notion  of  this  kind,  and 
the  madness  of  Caligula  is  attributed  by  some  to  a similar 
potion,  which  was  given  him  by  his  wife  Co-son  in.  (Suet* 
Cat.,  50;  Juv.,  vi.  615,  616.)  The  most  powerful  love  po- 
tions were  prepared  by  the  Thessalians,  whence  Juvenal 
speaks  (vi.  610)  of  Thessala  philtre. 

PHPLYRA,  Fabricius’s  name  for  a genus  of  the  tribe  of 
Leucoriatu.  [Oxystomls,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  1 10.] 
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The  Philyrte  arc  small  crustaceans,  with  a circular  and  I 
depressed  carapace,  the  front  of  which  is  much  leas  advanced 
than  the  epistome.  The  external  antenme  aro  nearly  trans- 
versal in  flexion,  and  the  buccal  frame  ia  nearly  circular  an- 
toriorly ; the  principal  portion  of  the  external  jaw-fect  is 
triangular,  as  in  the  other  Leueosians,  but  the  palp  or  ex- 
ternal branch  of  those  organs  is  much  dilated  outwards,  and 
describes  a very  curved  line.  Feet  of  the  four  last  pairs 
with  the  tarsus  depressed  and  nearly  lamellar.  Nothing 
else  remarkable.  (M.  Edwards.) 

Example,  Philyra  scabnuscula.  (Pi.  to  M.  Edwards’s 
Hist.  Nat.  des  Crustacea,  pi.  20,  figs.  9 and  10.)  Colour 
rosy  grey ; length  six  lines. 

Locality.— East  Indies. 

. PH  LEGM  is  the  mucus  accreted  by  the  air  passages. 
[Mucus.]  In  its  common  acceptation  the  term  includes 
nearly  all  materials  coughed  up  from  the  lungs. 

PrfLKGON  (4>X«ywv),  a native  of  Tralles  in  Lydia 
(Suidas),  a freedman  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.  (Vopiscus, 
in  Suturnino,  p.  245 ; Spartianus,  in  Hudriann,  p.  8,  et  in 
Scvero,  p.  71,  ed.  Salmas.,  Par.,  1620;  Photii  Biblioth.,  cod. 
97,  p.  83,  ed.  Bekker.)  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of 
his  life,  and  the  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain:  however,  as 
one  of  his  chronological  works,  which  is  no  longer  extant, 
carried  the  history  down  to  01.  229.2— a.d.  141  (Suidus), 
he  probably  lived  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century  a.d. 
Some  fragments  of  his  works  are  all  that  remain;  the 
longest  belongs  to  a treatise  irrpi  bavpaaiuv,  ' De  Mirabili- 
biis.'  It  is  a curious  work,  divided  into  thirty-five  chapters 
(some  of  which  are  very  short),  and  containing  (as  might 
be  expected  from  the  title)  a great  many  absurd  fables. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  a shorter  fragment  of  four  chap- 
ters, wipi  fiaKpofiuiv,  • De  Longmvis.’  The  third  fragment 
that  remains  is  a chapter  iripi  riv  'OXtrpnW,  ' De  Olym- 
pus/ which  is  supposed  by  Salmasius  (Ad  Sparttan.,  p.  43) 
to  be  the  preface  to  a lost  work,  *De  Olympionicis/  He 
mentions  (De  Mirab.,  capp.  6-10)  several  curious  cases  of 
hermaphrodites  (dvlp£ytrvot),  or  persons  supposed  to  be 
women  who  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  men.  (For  similar 
instances  see  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  art.  * Herma- 
phroditism,' p.  692,  &c.)  He  quotes  Craterus,  the  brother 
of  King  Antigonus  (De  Mirab.,  cap.  32),  as  saying  that  he 
had  known  a person  who,  within  seven  years,  was  an  infant, 
a youth,  an  adult,  a father,  an  old  man,  and  a corpse.  ( For 
similar  instances  see  Good’s  Study  of  Med.,  cl.  v.,  ord.  2, 
gen.  2,  sp.  1.)  He  gives  several  instances  of  monstrous 
births,  and  of  three,  four,  and  five  children  being  born  at 
once,  and  says,  on  tho  authority  of  Megastheties,  that  the 
women  at  Paleea  become  mothers  at  six  years  old.  ( Ibid ., 
cap.  33.)  He  gives  a list  of  persons  who  had  lived  more 
than  a hundred  years,  but  says  that  the  Erythraean  sibyl 
attained  nearly  the  age  of  one  thousand.  (De  Longeev ., 
cap.  4.)  He  speaks  of  a child  who  was  able  to  converse 
with  others  when  only  nine-and-forty  days  old.  (Steph.  By- 
zant.,  De  Urb.  in  Tappa^ivi/.) 

But  what  has  made  Phlegon’s  name  more  familiar 
among  the  moderns  is  his  being  cited,  though  a heathen, 
as  bearing  witness  to  the  accomplishment  of  Christian 
prophecies.  (Origen,  Cont.  Cels.,  lib.  ii,  $ 14,  p.  69,  ed. 
Spencer.,  Cantab.,  1677.)  The  passage  refarred  to  is  as 
follows  : — '*  Phlegon,  in  the  thirteenth,  or,  as  I think,  the 
fourteenth  book  of  his  Chronicles,  ascribes  to  Christ  the 
knowledge  of  some  future  things,  though  he  makes  a 
mistake  in  the  person,  naming  Peter  instead  of  Jesus; 
and  he  allows  that  the  things  foretold  came  to  pass.' 
Upon  this  Lardner  remarks  ( Credibility , Pt.  1 1„ ‘Heathen 
Testimonies,’  ch.  13) — 1,  that  Origen  seems  to  have 
trusted  to  his  memory  in  this  quotation ; 2,  that  if  Phlegon 
named  Peter  instead  of  our  Lord,  it  is  a mark  of  careless- 
ness and  inaccuracy ; 3,  that,  for  want  of  seeing  the  pas- 
sage more  at  length,  we  cannot  form  any  clear  judgment 
about  it ; 4,  that  Phlegon  was  so  credulous,  that  his  testi- 
mony concerning  things  of  a marvellous  nature  roust  be  of 
little  weight ; and  5,  that  Origen  is  the  only  person  that 
bus  mentioned  this.  He  concludes  therefore  that  'upon 
the  whole  this  citation  is  of  no  great  moment/  But  there 
is  another  passage  of  this  author  which  may  be  reckoned 
more  material,  as  it  has  been  supposed  to  relate  to  the  mi- 
raculous darkness  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
crucifixion.  In  St.  Jerome’s  Latin  version  of  the  ‘ Chroni- 
cle' of  Eusebius  (p.  155,  ed.  Pont.,  Burdig..  1604),  the 
passage  occurs  as  follows: — ‘And  so  writes  Phlegon,  an 
excellent  compiler  of  the  Olympiads,  in  his  thirteenth  j 
P.C.,  No.  1115. 


I book,  saying,  “ In  the  fourtn  year  of  the  two  hundred 
and  second  Olympiad  there  was  a great  and  extraordinary 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  distinguished  among  all  that  had  hap- 
pened before.  At  the  sixth  hour  the  day  was  turned 
into  dark  night,  so  that  the  stars  in  the  heavens  were 
seen,  and  there  was  an  earthquake  in  Bithynia  which 
overthrew  many  houses  in  the  city  of  Nice."’  (Compare 
Origen,  Cont.  Cels.,  lib.  iiM  § 33,  p.  80 ; lb  ,§  59,  p.  96 ; and 
other  authorities  quoted  by  Lardner.)  This  passago  was 
the  origin  of  a controversy  in  England  in  the  early  part  of 
tho  last  century  between  Mr.  Whiston,  Dr.  Sykes,  Mr. 
Chapman,  and  others,  a long  and  complete  account  of  which 
may  be  found  in  tho  English  translation  of  Bayle's  Dic- 
tionary, and  in  Chaufepi6*s  Supplement  to  it.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  controversy  was  the  omission  of  the 
passage  in  the  eighth  edition  of  Dr.  S.  Clarke’s  ‘Boyle 
Lectures,’  published  soon  after  his  death  in  1 732,  although  it 
had  been  ihserted  in  the  first  edition,  which  came  out  m 
1706.  This  was  done  at  the  persuasion  of  Dr.  Svkes,  who 
had  suggested  to  Clarke  that  an  undue  stress  had  been 
laid  upon  the  passage.  But  besides  those,  other  and 
greater  names  are  to  Tfc  found  in  direct  opposition  to  each 
other  upon  this  question.  The  testimony  of  Phlegon  is 
highly  valued  by  Colonia  (La  Relig.  Chrit.  autnrisce  par 
les  Aut.  Pay.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  1,  pp.  1-44) ; by  Huot  ( Demons tr. 
Evang.,  prop.  3.  $9.  pp.  25-6);  by  Fabricius  (Bibliog.  Grn 
tom.  iii.,  p.  403) ; by  Petavius  (De  Doctr.  Temp.,  lib.  xii„ 
cap.  21,  p.  458) : on  the  other  hand,  it  is  rejected  by 
G.  J.  Vossius  (Harm.  Evang .,  lib.  ii.,  rap.  10) ; by  Scaliger 
(in  Euseb.  Chron.  pp.  185-6);  by  Kepler  (Eel.  Chron., 
pp.  87,  126);  by  Tillemont  ( Mim . Ecdes.,  Note  xxxv.,  sur 
N S.  Jesus  Christ,  p.  449) ; by  Bayle  (Diet.  Hist,  and  Crit ^ 
art.  * Phlegon  ’) ; and  by  Lardner  (lococit.).  The  principal 
objections  against  the  authority  of  the  passage  in  question 
are  thus  briefly  summed  up  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  (Comment, 
on  Matlh.  xxvii.  45) : — 1,  All  the  authors  who  quote  Phlegon 
differ  and  often  very  materially,  in  what  they  say  was  found 
in  him;  2,  He  6ays  nothing  of  Judeea:  what  he  says  is, 
that  in  such  an  Olympiad  (some  say  the  102nd,  others  the 
202nd)  there  was  an  eclipse  in  Bithynia , and  an  earthquake 
at  Nice;  3,  He  does  not  say  that  the  earthquake  happened 
at  the  time  of  the  eclipse:  4,  He  does  not  intimate  that 
tiiis  darkness  was  extraordinary,  or  that  the  eclipse  hap- 
pened at  the  full  of  the  moon,  or  that  it  lasted  three  hours ; 
all  of  which  circumstances  could  not  have  been  omitted  by 
him  if  he  had  known  them ; 5,  He  speaks  merely  of  an  or- 
dinary though  perhaps  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  cannot 
mean  the  darkness  mentioned  by  the  Evangelists;  and  6, 
He  speaks  of  an  eclipse  that  happened  in  some  year  of  the 
1 02nd  or  202nd  Olympiad,  and  therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
little  stress  can  be*  laid  on  what  he  says  as  applying  to 
this  event. 

The  three  remaining  fragments  of  Phlegon  were  first 
published  in  1568,  Basil.,  8va,  Gr.  et  Lat.,  by  Xylander, 
together  with  Antonini  Libcralis  Transform.  Conger. ; 
Apollon  ii  Hist.  Mirab  ; Antigoni  Carystii  Hist.  Mirab. ; and 
M.  Antoninus.  De  Vild  sud.  An  improved  edition,  with 
notes  by  Meursius,  appeared  in  1620.  Lugd.  Bat.,  4to.,  Gr. 
el  Lat,  which  is  reprinted  by  Gronovius,  in  his  ‘Tbesaur. 
Antiquit.  Grsec./  vol.  Tiii.,  p.  2690,  sq.,  and  p.  2727,  and 
vol.  ix.,  p.  1289,  sq. ; and  also  inserted  among  the  works  of 
Meursius,  vol.  vii.,  p.  77,  sq.  This  was  republished  with 
notes  by  J.  G.  Franzius,  and  an  * Epistola  de  Longaevis,'  by 
Meibomius,  Haim,  1775,  8vo>,  and  lastly,  with  additional 
observations,  by  J.  Bastius,  HaltP,  1822,  8vo.,  Gr.  et.  Lat 

PHLEGR/El  CAMPI,  the  ontient  name  given  by  poets 
to  a volcanic  billy  region  situated  west  of  the  city  of  Na- 
ples, embracing  the  not  yet  extinct  volcano  called  La  Solfa- 
tara,  the  basins  of  the  lakes  of  Agnano  and  Avcrno,  the 
extinct  crater  called  Degli  Astruni,  that  called  Monte  Bar- 
baro,  and  the  hill  called  Monte  Nuovo,  which  was  thrown 
up  by  an  eruption  in  1538  on  the  site  of  the  former  lake 
Lucrinus  [Agnano;  Averno];  in  short,  the  whole  district 
round  Pozzuolo.  bounded  on  the  cast  by  the  hill  of  Posi- 
lipo,  which  separates  it  from  the  basin  of  Naples  Proper, 
and  Mount  Gaurus  and  Mount  Grillo  on  the  west  and  south- 
west, which  divide  it  from  the  coasts  of  Cum®  and  Bais. 
[Bake  ; Cum  At.]  On  the  north  this  volcanic  district  is 
bounded  by  tho  plain  of  Campania.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed however  that  the  Phlegvmi  Cam  pi  constitute  the 
whole  volcanic  region  west  of  Naples,  which  extendson  the 
other  side  of  the  hills  of  Bairn  and  south-west  to  the  Monte 
di  Procida,  and  also  beyond  the  narrow  channel  called 
1 Vol.  XVIII.— O 
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Bocche  di  Procida,  including  the  inland  of  that  name  and 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Ischia.  [Ischia.]  Breislak, 
in  his  ' Topozrafia  Fi*ica  della  Campania.’  gives  a good 
description  of  this  volcanic  tract,  with  a map  of  it.  See  also 
G.  Pouleti  Scrape,  *On  the  Volcanic  District  of  Naples,’  in 
vol.  ii.  of  the  second  series  of  the  * Geological  Transactions.’ 

With  the  exception  of  the  lull  of  Soifatuia,  about  300  feet 
in  height,  which  emits  almost  continually  a sulphureous 
Steam  through  several  fissures,  the  other  craters  of  this 
region  have  been  long  extinct. 

Poetical  descriptions  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  exhibited 
by  the  Pldegran  Carapi  have  been  given  by  Virgil,  Pet  ro- 
il i us  Ai  biter,  and  other  Lai  in  poets.  Diodorus  Siculus 
(iv.  2D  say*  that  this  region,  in  which  Hercules  defeated 
the  giants,  v as  called ' Pblegrmus Campus,  from  a hill  which 
once  threw  up  flames  in  the  same  manner  ns  Aitna,  retain- 
ing still  the  traces  of  former  eruptions.*  This  hill  was  pro- 
bably that  now  called  Solfutara,  though  Diodorus  adds,  that 
•in  his  time  it  was  called  Vesuvius;’  but  this  must  he  an 
error  either  of  the  author  or  of  the  copyist,  as  Vesuvius,  in 
tiic  time  of  Diodorus,  had  not  begun  to  vomit  Haines.  Be- 
sides this,  Diodorus  characterises  the  region,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  being  near  the  shore  of  Curate,  which  description 
could  not  apply  to  Vesuvius.  Stiabo  (p.  2-15.  Casaub.) 
says  that  the  Crimea,  as  some  suppose,  was  called  Phlcgra 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  full  of  sulphur,  and  fire, 
and  hot  springs- 

PHLEUM,  a genus  of  grosses,  contains,  among  many 
unimportant  species,  one  of  considerable  agricultural  value. 
This,  the  P.  pralttnsc.  or  meadow  rat’s-tail  gra*s,  is  a general 
inhabitant  of  the  most  fertile  pastures,  and  is  regarded  a* 
a sign  of  rich  soil.  It  bears  its  dowers  ill  a long  cylindrical 
soft  head,  and  is  extremely  like  the  meadow  foxtail  [Alo- 
FECtritus]  in  appearance ; from  which  it  differs  in  having 
unequal  glume*,  and  two  pales*  instead  of  one.  This  plant 
is  very  productive,  especially  in  the  early  spring,  and  is  a 
ve iv  general  component  of  bay.  Nevertheless,  according 
to  Sir.  Low.  it  is  not  a pcculiaily  good  hay-grass,  from  the 
wiry  ness  of  its  stem  and  the  shortness  of  its  aftermath.  It 
is  of  the  gieatest  use  when  the  object  is  to  procure  a sward 
of  permanent  herbage. 

PHLCEOMYS,  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  name  fora  suhgenus 
of  Murid'p,  which  is  in  the  habit  of  feeding  chiefly  on  the 
bark  of  trees,  according  to  Mr.  Cuming,  after  whom  the 
typical  species  (Mu s (/’Ateomyi)  Cuinin^i)  is  named. 

Locality. — The  island  of  Luzon.  (.See  further,  Zool. 
Prnr , 1619.) 

PHLOGISTIC  ATE  D AIR.  [Azotk] 

PHLOGISTON,  an  hypothetical  substance,  by  supposing 
the  existence  of  which  Stahl  [Stahl]  explained  the  pheno- 
mena of  combustion.  He  imagined  that  by  combination 
with  phlogiston  a body  was  rendered  combustible,  and  that 
its  disengagement  occasioned  combustion,  and  after  its  evo- 
lution there  remained  either  an  acid  or  an  earth:  thus  sul- 
phur was  by  this  theory  supposed  to  l*u  < ompo^cd  of  phlo- 
giston and  sulphuric  acid ; and  lead,  of  the  calx  of  lead  and 
phlogiston.  &e. 

At  this  period  however  oxygen  had  not  been  discovered, 
and  although  .lean  Rev  had  shown  lost  metals  by  burning 
increased  in  weight,  and  Uonkc  and  Mayow  had  attributed 
combustion  to  ihu  presence  of  tire  air  in  which  it  occurs,  jot 
the  doc t line  proposed  by  Stahl  maintained  its  ground  for 
about  I a)f  a century.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  oxygen 
gas  by  Dr.  Priestley,  the  experiments  which  others  had  made 
on  the  calcination  of  the  racial*  weie  repeated  with  great  ac- 
curacy by  Lavoisier;  the  consequence  was,  that  the  phlo- 
gi-tic  theory  gave  way  to  the  antiphlogistic:  for  the  com- 
bust ion,  which  had  been  attributed  to  the  extrication  of 
phlogiston,  was  known  in  all  common  cases  to  he  derived 
from  the  ab  orption  of  oxygen,  and  this  explained  the  in- 
crease of  weight  which  bodies  acquired  by  combustion, 
whereas  on  the  phlogistic  theoiy  they  ought  to  have  suffered 
a d 'munition  by  the  process. 

PHLORIZIN,  a peculiar  vegetable  matter  which  exists 
in  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  roots  of  the  apple,  pear,  cherry, 
and  plum  trees.  Accoidthg  to  Sta-s,  it  is  most  readily  ob- 
tained, and  in  large  quantity,  by  treating  either  the  fresh 
or  dried  routs  of  the  apple  tree  with  weak  alcohol  at  the 
temperature  of  about  150'  Fahr.  When  the  digestion  has 
been  continued  for  some  hours,  the  clear  solution  is  to  be 
poured  off.  ami  the  alcohol  distilled;  the  residual  liquor  on 
cooling  deposits  phlorizin,  which  is  lobe  rendered  colourless 
by  animal  charcoal. 


Phlorizin,  when  deposited  from  a saturated  solution,  has 
the  form  of  silky  tufts;  but  when  obtained  by  the  slow 
cooling  of  a dilute  solution,  it  is  in  long  flat  brilliant  needles. 
The  taste  of  phlorizin  is  rather  bitter,  followed  with  slight 
sweetness;  it  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  boiling 
water  dissolves  it  in  large  quantity ; alcohol  and  pyroxylic 
spirit  also  readily  take  it  up,  and  at  all  temperatures;  (other, 
even  when  boiling,  dissolves  only  traces  of  it,  though,  when 
mixed  with  alcohol,  it  dissolves  it  very  well ; it  has  no  action 
on  vegetable  colours. 

Phlorizin  contains  no  azote,  but,  according  to  Stass,  is 
composed  nearly  of — 

Hydrogen  . . 5*4 

Carbon  . . . 5ft  "6 

Oxygeu  . . , 36*0 
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Phlorizin  is  by  various  processes,  described  by  M.  Stass, 
converted  into  phlorizcin,  phloretin,  and  phloretic  acid : 
for  an  account  of  these,  we  refer  to  his  memoir  contained 
in  tho  69th  vol.  of  * Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique.’ 

PI  IOC  A.  [Seals] 

PHOCAJA.  [Ionia;  Marseille.] 

PHOC.E’NA,  Cuvier’s  name  for  tho  Porptsset,  Mur- 
ton  ins  of  the  French.  [Whales.] 

PHOCAS,  a native  of  Asia  Minor,  of  an  obscure 
family,  entered  tho  army  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Mauritius,  and  attained  tho  rank  of  a centurion.  He  hap- 
pened to  l>e  with  his  company  on  tho  banks  of  the  Danube 
when  ono  of  those  mutinies  so  frequent  in  the  history  of  the 
Eastern  empire  broke  out  among  the  troops  on  that  station, 
and  having  probably  made  himself  conspicuous  among  the 
disaffected,  lie  was  tumultuously  proclaimed  leader  of  the 
insurgents,  and  he  marched  with  them  to  Constantinople. 
At  the  approach  of  the  rebels  an  in»urrection  broke  out  in 
the  capital,  and  the  emperor  and  his  family  were  obliged  to 
escape  in  a boat  to  Calchedon.  Phocas  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror and  crowned  by  the  patriarch,  a.d.  602.  Mauritius, 
being  taken,  was  put  to  death,  together  with  his  five  sons, 
and  some  time  after  the  rest  of  his  family  shared  the 
same  fate.  Phocas  sent  ambassadors  to  Khnsru  II.  to  an- 
nounce his  accession  to  the  throne,  but  the  Persian  monarch 
having  learned  the  circumstances,  took  up  arms  to  avenge 
the  cause  of  Mauritius,  and  carried  on  a destructive  war  in 
the  Asiatic  provinces.  Phocas  found  more  favour  with 
Rome.  Gregory  I.  wrote  him  some  complimentary  letters 
in  which  he  extols  the  condition  of  the  Italian  subjects  of 
the  empire  as  being  free  tnen  in  comparison  with  those  who 
were  subject  to  the  I»ngobard  and  other  kings,  who  treated 
them  as  little  better  than  slaves.  These  letters  of  Gregory 
to  Phocas  mid  his  wife  laiontia  have  been  much  censured, 
but  we  ought  to  consider  that  the  Roman  pontiffe,  being  at 
a distance  from  tbc  Eastern  capital,  were  not  competent 
judges  of  the  frequent  insurrections  and  changes  of  dynasty 
which  occurred  there,  while,  exposed  as  they  and  their 
(locks  were  to  eminent  danger  from  the  Longobards,  it  was 
their  interest  to  propitiate  the  Byzantine  ruler  for  the  time 
being,  without  investigating  too  closely  his  title  to  the 
throne. 

Phocas  remained  on  good  terms  with  Boniface  HI.  and 
Boniface  IV  , the  successors  of  Gregory.  lie  is  said  by  An- 
astarius,  the  Pupal  chronicler,  to  have  acknowledged  Boni- 
fjr-e  HI.  as  the  head  of  all  the  Christian  churches;  but  that 
which  is  better  authenticated  is  his  act  of  donation  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome  to  Boniface  IV.,  to  be  transformed  into 
a Christian  church,  a.d.  607. 

In  the  mean  time  insurrections  broke  out  in  several  parts 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  which  the  suspicions  and  cruelties 
of  Phocas  only  served  to  exasperate.  Heraclius,  exarch  of 
Africa,  sent  two  expodilions,  one  by  sea  and  the  other  by 
land,  under  his  son  Heraclius  and  his  nephew  Nicetas,  who 
joining  before  Constantinople,  took  possession  of  the  city, 
after  some  resistance.  Phocas  was  taken  and  put  to  a cruel 
death  by  order  of  thejounger  Heraclius,  who  succeeded  bun 
in  the  empire,  a.d.  610. 

(Cedrenus  tXylandri),  p.  331.  &c. : Gibbon.) 
PHOCENIC  ACID  and  PHOCBNIN.  This  last  is 
a peculiar  fatty  matter  contained  in  the  oil  of  the  porpoise, 
combined  with  olein  and  a very  small  quantity  of  phooemc 
acid.  To  procure  it,  nine  parts  of  the  oil  are  to  be  treated 
with  ten  nai  ls  of  hot  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0’707:  the  liquor, 
when  it  has  become  cold  and  dear,  is  to  be  submitted  to 
distillation,  by  which  an  acid  of  hr  oleaginous  appearance 
is  obtained:  if  the  acid  is  separated  by  carbonate  of  uiag- 
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nesh,  and  the  remaining'oil  treated  with  cold  weak  alcohol, 
the  phocenin  is  dissolved  by  it,  and  it  has  the  fallowing  pro- 
perties:— at  65°  its  sp.  gr.  is  0 954;  it  exhales  a weak  pe- 
culiar odour,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  tether  and  pho- 
cenic, acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol. 

When  loo  parts  of  phooenin  arc  treated  with  potash,  they 
are  converted  into  59  parts  of  hydrated  oleio  acid,  IS  of  gly- 
cerin, and  32  82  of  dry  phocenic  acid. 

Phocenic  Acid  is  colourless,  liquid  at  usual  temperatures, 
and  in  appearance  resembles  a volatile  oil ; its  sp,  gr.  is 
about  O' 932.  It  has  a very  strong  smell,  and  its  taste  is 
sour  and  penetrating.  It  remains  liquid  below  32°,  and 
boils  at  about  212°.  It  may  lie  distilled  in  vacuo  without 
alteration;  but  when  distilled  in  a retort  containing  air,  it 
is  considerably  altered,  unless  distilled  with  water,  and  then 
it  rises  with  it,  and  it  is  condensed  in  & pure  state  in  the 
receiver.  It  is  nearly  as  combustible  as  volatile  oils. 

According  to  Chevteul,  it  is  composed  of— 

Hydrogen  , , 8*25 

Carbon  , . .65’ 

Oxygen  . , . 26  ‘75 
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PHOCIAN  WAR.  [Phili p (of  Macedonia) ; Phocis.1 

PHO'CID/E.  [Seals.] 

PHO'CION  (<K>riun'),  an  Athenian  general  and  states- 
man, was  a contemporary  of  Demosthenes.  His  first  ap- 
pearance in  history  is  at  the  battle  of  Naxos,  n.c.  376,  when 
Demosthenes  was  seven  years  old,  being  himself  twenty- 
seven.  He  survived  Demosthenes  four  years,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Thirlwall,  is  the  representative  of  that  party  in 
Athens  to  which  Demosthenes  was  the  constant  antagonist. 

Plutarch  relates  that  Phocion  was  the  son  of  a turner, 
but  he  disbelieves  the  story  on  account  of  the  goodness  of 
his  education  and  the  liberal  turn  of  his  mind.  Whatever 
was  his  rank,  Phocion  found  admittance  into  the  school  of 
Plato,  and  afterwards  studied  under  Xenocrales,  whose 
lessons  bad  perhaps  greater  influence  on  his  character  than 
even  those  of  Plato ; at  least  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  a 
resemblance  between  Phocion  and  Xenoeratos,  while  it 
would  be  hard  to  acknowledge  any  between  Phocion  and 
Plato.  To  a stern  and  forbidding  aspect,  a stoical  de- 
meanour, and  habits  of  rigid  simplicity,  Phocion  united  a 
kind  and  generous  heart.  These  qualities  secured  for  him 
so  great  a ineasuic  of  popularity  that  he  was  forty-four 
times  elected  general,  and  that  in  an  age  when  public 
offices  were  generally  obtained  by  bribery.  He  was  also 
heard  with  so  much  attention  in  public,  that  even  Demos- 
thenes dreaded  the  effect  of  his  terse  and  pithy  harangues. 

Plutarch  records  many  of  his  sayings.  There  is  much 
wit  and  point  in  most  of  them,  indeed  they  go  quite  beyond 
the  style  of  antiauo  jokes,  usually  so  dull  to  modern  ears, 
and  there  is  much  political  wisdom  in  them ; but  still  they 
have  an  air  of  intended  wit  and  a striving  after  effect 
which  make  them  look  different  from  the  strong  and 
genuine  thoughts  of  an  earnest  and  true-hearted  patriot. 
But  afier  all,  when  biographer  and  subject  each  lived  in  an 
age  more  distinguished  for  smartness  than  solidity,  we  need 
not  hold  these  speeches  inconsistent  with  that  high  cha- 
racter for  wisdom  which  Phocion  hears. 

The  public  incidents  recorded  of  Pboeion’a  life  are,  as  is 
natural  for  the  head  of  the  peace  party,  not  numeroiH.  He 
commanded  many  times  and  often  successfully,  but  he 
seems  to  have  acted  the  part  of  an  ambassador  belter  than 
of  a general . His  dent h ( n c.  3 1 7 ) took  place  under  circum- 
stances much  like  those  which  accompanied  that  of  Socrates. 
During  the  confusion  which  ensued  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, a revolution  occurred  at  Athens,  and  the  democratic 
party,  drunk  with  success,  condemned  their  chief  opponents 
to  death.  Among  these  was  Phocion  * he  died  with  the 
greatest  composure,  and  left  an  injunction  to  his  son,  to  pre- 
serve no  remembrance  of  the  wrongs  which  Athens  had  done 
to  his  father.  As  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  the  people  soon  saw 
their  error;  repentance  however  does  not  usually  atone  for 
political  crimes,  and  the  parallel  between  Phocion  and  So- 
crates holds  good  with  regard  to  the  evil  times  which  fol- 
lowed their  respective  executions,  showing  public  ingrati- 
tude to  be  the  parent  as  well  as  the  child  of  civil  corruption. 
(Plutarch's  Life  of  PUncion : Thirlwall’s  Hist,  of  Greece.) 

PHOC1S  (4>wcif)  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  on  the  west  by  Doris  and  the  Locri 
Ozolte.  on  the  north  by  tho  Locri  Epicnemidii  and  Opuntii, 
and  on  the  cost  by  Baaotia.  The  territory  of  Phocia  origin- 


ally extended  to  the  Rubcuan  channel,  but  was  in  later  times 
entirely  separated  from  the  sea  by  Locri*.  Strabo  says  (ix., 
p.  416)  that  Phoois  was  divided  into  two  parts  bv  the  range 
of  Pamassos,  winch  extends  in  a south-easterly  direction 
through  Phocis  till  it  joins  Mount  Helicon  on  the  borders 
of  Boeotia.  Parnassos  and  the  mountains  which  separate 
Phocis  from  Locri*  form  the  upper  valley  of  the  river  Ce- 
phissus,  on  tho  bunks  of  which  there  is  some  fertile  country, 
though  in  many  parts  the  mountains  approach  very  near 
both  banks  of  the  river.  The  southern  part  of  Phocis  is 
almost  entirely  covered  with  the  mountains  which  branch 
off  to  the  south  from  the  hugo  mass  of  Pamassos,  though 
there  aro  a lew  fertile  plain*  between  these  mountains,  of 
which  the  largest  is  the  celebraled  Crisssaan  plain. 

We  know  very  little  respecting  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Phocis.  According  to  Pausanias  (ii.,  4.  i 3 ; x.,  1,  $1) 
the  people  derived  their  name  from  a king  Phocus;  and  that 
the  name  is  of  considerable  antiquity  i*  evident  from  the 
Phocians  being  mentioned  by  Homer  < //.,  ii.  517).  Previous 
to  the  Persian  invasion  they  appear  to  have  been  frequently 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Thessalians,  and  to  have  been 
successful  in  maintaining  their  independence.  (Herod.,  viii. 
27,  28.)  Xerxes,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Thessalian*, 
ravaged  Phocis  with  fire  and  sword,  and  destroyed  many 
of  their  cities.  (Herod.,  viii.  32.) 

The  Phocians  had  no  political  importance  till  after  tho 
battle  of  Leuctra:  but  shortly  after  that  event,  circum- 
stances occurred  whicb  occasioned  the  celebrated  Phocion  or 
Sacred  War.  in  which  ail  the  great  stales  of  Greece  were 
more  or  less  concerned.  The  immediate  occasion  of  this 
war  is  said  by  Diodorus  (xvi.  23)  to  have  been  an  art  of 
sacrilege  committed  by  the  Phocians  in  cultivating  a part 
of  the  Crissman  plain,  which  had  been  doomed  by  a decree 
of  the  Amphictyons,  in  b c.  585,  to  lie  waste  for  ever.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  immediate,  the  real  occasion 
of  the  war  was  the  animosity  between  Thebes  and  Phocis, 
which  had  long  prevailed  under  a show  of  peace.  The 
Thebans  used  their  influence  in  the  Amphictyonic  council 
to  indure  the  Amphictyons  to  sentence  the  Phocians  to  pay 
a heavy  fine  to  the  god  for  the  violation  of  the  sacred  land  ; 
and  on  their  refusing  to  pay  this  fine,  the  council  passed 
a decree  that  if  the  fine  were  not  paid,  the  Phocians  should 
i forfeit  their  territory  to  tlie  gods,  which  decree  was  in  all 
probability  intended  to  reduce  the  Phocians  to  the  condition 
of  the  Helots  in  Laconira,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  In  these  alarming  circumstances  the 
Phocians  were  induced  by  Philomelus,  who  appears  to  have 
held  some  high  office  in  the  Phocian  stale,  and  was  a man 
of  great  talent  and  energy,  to  make  the  hold  attempt  at 
seizing  tho  city  and  temple  of  Delphi.  This  attempt  was 
successful,  and  the  Phocian*  obtained  in  the  treasures  de- 
posited in  the  temple  ample  means  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
This  war,  which  lasted  for  ten  years,  was  carried  on  with 
various  success  on  both  sides.  The  Thebans  and  almost  all 
the  northern  states  of  Greece  were  opposed  to  the  Phocians; 
and  though  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  were  willing,  in 
consequence  of  their  fear  of  the  power  of  Thebes,  to  afford 
assistance  to  the  Phocians,  the  former  were  too  much 
weakened  by  the  Peloponnesian  war.  and  the  latter  by  the 
Theban  victories  and  the  formation  of  Messenia  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  to  render  any  effectual  aid.  But  what  the 
Phot  ians  wanted  in  allies  was  compensated  by  mercenary 
troops  ; and  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  the  struggle 
might  have  lasted,  had  not  the  Amphictyons  called  in  the 
assistance  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  took  possession  of 
Delphi,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war, B.c.  346.  The  Phocians 
were  severely  punished  for  their  sacrilege ; all  their  cities, 
with  the  exception  of  Abie,  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
their  inhabitants  dispersed  in  villages  not  containing  more 
than  fifty  inhabitants.  Their  two  votes  in  the  Amphic- 
tyonic council  were  taken  aw  ay  and  given  to  Philip.  (Pau*., 
x.,  3,  $ I ; Diod.,  xvi.  59 ; Aischin.,  De  FaU.  Legate 
p.  45.)  Many  of  tho  towns  however  appear  to  have  beuu 
rebuilt  soon  afterwards.  (Philip,  p.  74.] 

The  principal  towns  of  Phocis  were  Delphi  [Delphi]  and 
Elatea:  the  latter  of  w hich  was  situated  on  a small  hill  above 
the  plain  watered  by  the  Ccphissut.  It  was  taken  and  burnt 
by  the  army  of  Xerxes  (Herod.,  viii.  33),  but  was  rebuilt  eooo 
afterwards,  and  became  from  its  position  the  most  important 
town  in  Phocis.  It  commanded  tho  chief  road  which  led 
from  the  north  of  Greece  to  Boeotia  and  Attica  (Sirab.,  ix., 
p.  424),  and  honcc  we  read  in  Demosthenes  ( De  Corona, 
p.  284)  that  the  greatest  alarm  prevailed  at  Athens  w hen 
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intelligence  was  brought  that  Elatca  waa  seized  by  Philip. 
The  ruins  are  at  the  modern  Elephta. 

On  the  sea -coast  the  first  town  we  come  to  after  leaving 
the  Locri  Ozolce  is  Cirrha,  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Crissaean  Gulf  ( Bay  of  Salona)  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Plcisius.  Cirrha  was  the  port  of  Delphi,  from  which  it  wa3 
distant  60  stadia  according  to  Pausanias  (x.  37,  $ 4),  and  80  ' 
according  to  Strabo  (ix.,  p.  418).  This  town  is  frequently  1 
confounded  with  Cris&a.  which  ia  mentioned  as  a separate 
place  by  Strabo,  and  said  to  have  been  situated  between 
D.-1, d.t  and  Cirrha.  The  Crisssoans  were  charged  by  the 
Delphians  with  undue  exactions  from  the  strangers  who 
came  to  consult  the  Delphian  oracle.  The  Amphictyons 
declared  war  against  them,  which,  after  lasting  for  ten  years, 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  Crissa,  b-C.  5h5,  the  land  of 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  god.  (Paus.,  x.  37,  § 4.) 

The  next  town  to  Cirrha  on  the  coast  was  Anticyra,  cele- 
brated for  its  preparation  of  hellebore,  which  grew  in  ilie 
mountains  above  the  town.  (Strab.,  ix.,  p.  -118  ; Paus.,  x. 
36.  $ 3.)  Next  to  Anticyra  was  Medeon,  destroyed  with 
the  other  Phocian  towns  after  the  termination  of  the  Sacred 
War  and  never  restored  (Paus.,  x.  36,  $ 3);  and  after  it  the 
small  town  of  Mar&thus  (Strab.,  ix.,  p.  423),  beyond  which 
was  the  Pharygian  promontory  with  a station  for  ships. 
The  most  easterly  tow  n in  Phocis  on  the  coast  was  Mychus. 
(Strabo,  ix.,  p.  423.) 

There  are  few  towns  of  any  ^nportance  inland,  with  the 
exception  of  Delphi  and  Elalea.  North-east  of  Delphi  was 
Lycorea,  a place  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  said  in  the  Pa- 
rian Marble  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Deucalion,  and 
8trabo  (ix.  418)  speaks  of  it  as  more  anlient  than  Delphi. 
(Compare  Paus.,  x.  32,  § 6.)  Above  Lycorea  was  Tithorea 
or  Neon,  at  the  distance  of  80  stadia  from  Delphi.  (Paus., 
x.  32.  $ 6.)  Its  ruins  are  near  the  modern  village  of  Vc- 
litza.  Pausanias  (x.  32,  $11)  says  that  the  oil  of  Titborca 
was  admirable  for  the  composition  of  perfumed  ointments. 
West  of  Tithorea,  and  at  the  foot  of  Parnassos,  was  the  an- 
tient  city  of  Lilma,  which  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (//,  ii. 
323)  as  near  the  sources  of  the  Ceplnssus.  It  was  distant 
from  Delphi  180  stadia  across  the  Parnassos.  (Paus.,  x.  33, 
$ 1.)  On  the  borders  of  Boeotia  was  the  town  of  Amhysusor 
Ambystus  (Paus.,  x.  36,  $ 2 ; Strabo,  ix.  423),  which  is  not 
uufrequently  mentioned  in  history.  In  the  Macedonian  war  it 
was  taken  by  Flnmininus.  (Liv.,  xxxii.  18.)  Its  ruins  were 
discovered  by  Chandler  near  the  modern  village  of  Dys-  ! 
tomo. 
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BritUh  Mowum.  Aetnsl  attr. 

PHOCY'LTDES,  of  Miletus,  was  a philosopher  and 
poet,  and  nourished  about  h c.  333.  An  admonitory  poem 
(*ro<ir/ia  vwdiTiKdv)  is  attributed  to  this  Pbocylidm;  but  it 
is  uncertain  whether  it  was  written  by  him  or  by  another  of 
the  same  name  in  later  times.  The  reader  is  referred,  for  a 
discussion  of  this  question,  to  the  first  volume  of  the  ' Bib- 
liotheca Graca’  of  Fabricius. 

There  are  several  editions  of  Phoc\  tides,  both  separate 
and  along  with  Theognis  and  others.  A convenient  and 
correct  edition  of  these  Greek  gnomic  or  sententious  poets 
is  that  printed  by  Tauchmiz,  Leipzig,  1819,  which  includes 
seven  fragments  of  Phocylides,  besides  the  above  mentioned 
poem. 

PHCENPCE,  PHOENICIANS  (^oivini, #oivi«c).  Phoe- 
nice*  proper,  even  in  ite  mo-t  flourishing  state,  was  a very 
small  country.  It  extended  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  from  the  town  of  Aradus  and  the  river  Eleu- 
therus,  on  the  north,  to  Mount  Carmel,  or  Dora,  on  the 
south.  (Piolem.,  v.  15;  Plin Hist.  Nat^x.  13,  17;  Joseph., 
Apion,  ii.  9.)  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  moun*  i 
tainB  Libanus  and  Autilrbanus,  from  which  numerous 
streams  descended,  which  rendered  the  land  exceedingly 
fertile.  (Ammianus  Marcell.,  xiv.  8.)  The  physical  cha-  | 

• Modern  writer*  usually  call  tli*  country  I'hamicia,  bul  tliiu  form  ii  not  I 
•net*  found  iu  the  antirnt  writer*,  with  the  exception  of  a doubtful  ]<a*Mge  tu 
Cicero.  <£>*  fie,  »▼.  W). 


racier  of  this  country  is  mote  particularly  described  under 
Syria. 

This  short  lino  of  coast  was  covered  with  numerous  towns, 
which  were  more  or  less  celebrated  for  their  arts  and  manu 
factures.  The  most  southerly  town  of  importance  was  Acco. 
called  by  the  Greeks  Acca,  and  subsequently  Ptolemai* 
(Sr.  Jean  (TAcre),  which  the  Israelites  did  not  conquer, 
though  it  was  included  in  the  division  of  the  Holy  Land 
made  by  Joshua.  {Judges,  i.  31.)  Iu  the  time  of  Augustus 
(Strabo,  xvi.,  p.  758)  it  was  a large  city ; and  under  Clau- 
dius it  became  a Roman  colony.  (Plin.,  Hist.  Nat.,  v.  17.) 
The  subsequent  history  and  present  state  of  this  city  arc 
given  under  Acre. 

North  of  Acco  was  Tyrk,  the  principal  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian cities,  and  north  of  Tyre,  Sidon.  Between  Tyre  and 
Sidoti  was  Sorepta  ( Sarf  hand ),  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  Elijah  (I  Kings,  xvi.  9)  under  the  name  of  Za- 
rcphaih.  (Compare  Obadiuh,  v.  20;  Luke,  iv.  26  ; Joseph., 
Antiqu.,  viii.  13,  $ 2.)  About  eight  miles  and  a half  uorth 
of  Sidon  was  Berytus,  a very  anlient  town  with  a harbour. 
(Ptolera.,  v.  15;  Strabo,  xvi.,  p.  753  ; Joseph.,  Dell.  Jud.% 
viL  3,  $ I ; Aratniau.  Marcell.,  xiv.  8;  Mela,  i.  12  ) It  is 
supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  ilie  same  place  as  Berothai, 
which  was  taken  by  David.  (2  Sam.,  viii.  b.)  Berytus  was 
destroyed  by  Diodotus  Tryphon  (sc.  140),  but  was  rebuilt 
by  Agrippa,  who  stationed  there  two  legions.  (Strabo,  xri., 
p.  756.)  It  also  became  a Roman  colony  under  the  name 
of  Felix  Julia.  (Plin.,  Hist.  Nut.,  v.  17.)  The  modern 
town  of  Bairuth  or  Beirut  is  still  a place  of  some  importance. 
[Beirut.] 

Twenty-four  miles  north  of  Berytus  was  By  bios,  situated 
on  rising  ground,  not  far  from  the  sea.  It  was  celebrated 
for  the  woisbip  of  Adonis.  (Strabo,  xvi.,  p.  755;  Plin., 
Hist.  Nat.,  v.  17 ; Mela,  i.  12;  Ptolem,  v.  15.)  AYincr  sup- 
poses ( Biblitche*  lieolwiirteiimch,  art.  By  bios)  that  the  town 
Gebal  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (Ezrk.,  xxvii.  9 ; 
compare  Josh.,  xiii.  5)  is  the  same  place  as  By  bios.  [By- 

BLUS.] 

North  of  Bvblos  was  Botrus;  and  beyond  it  Tripolis, 
which  originally  consisted  of  three  distinct  towns,  founded 
respectively  by  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Aradus,  and  was  used  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  cities  of  Phcenice  as  a com- 
mon place  of  meeting  for  deliberating  on  subjects  of  common 
importance.  (Strabo,  xvi.  754;  Plin,  v.  17;  Diod.  Sic., 
xvi.  41  ; Mela,  i.  12.)  North  of  Tripoli*  was  Orthosias 
(Plin,  Hitt.  Nat.,  v.  17 ; Strabo,  xvi,  p.  733 ; 1 Macc.,  xv. 
37),  and  still  farther  north  Aradus,  a colony  of  Sidon,  and 
the  most  important  town  in  Phrenice  after  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
situated  in  an  island  of  the  same  name,  which  is  called 
Arvad  in  the  Old  Testament.  {Ez»  xxvii.  8;  Gen.,  x.  18.) 
This  island  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eleutherus,  and  20 
stadia  from  the  mainland.  It  was  only  seven  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference, but  was  crowded  with  houses.  (Strabo,  xri. 
753 ; Plin,  v.  17  ; Mela,  ii.  7.)  Opposite  to  it  on  the  main- 
land was  the  town  of  Autaradus. 

The  Phcenicians  were  a branch  of  the  great  Semitic  or 
Aramtcan  family  of  nations,  and  originally  dwelt  either  on 
the  Red  Sea  or  the  Persian  Gulf.  (Herod,  i.  2;  viL  89  ; 
Strabo,  ».,  p.  42.)  It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  they  emi- 
grated to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  ; but  it  must  have 
been  at  a very  early  period,  since  Sidon  was  a great  city  in 
the  time  of  J oshua  \Josh  , xix.  28).  The  Phoenicians  far  sur- 
passed all  the  other  nations  of  antiquity  in  commercial  en- 
terprise. Their  greatness  as  a commercial  people  was 
chiefly  owing  to  their  peculiar  natural  advantages.  Their 
situation  at  the  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean  enabled 
them  to  supply  the  western  nations  with  the  different  com- 
modities of  the  East,  which  were  brought  to  Tyre  by  cara- 
vans from  Arabia  and  Babylon  ; while  their  own  country 
produced  many  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  commerce 
in  antient  times.  Off  the  coast  the  nurple  fish  was  caught 
which  produced  the  most  celebrated  (lye  known  to  the  un- 
dents. and  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore  was  well  adapted  for 
the  manufacture  of  glass.  (Strabo,  xi.  758 ; Plin,  xxxvi. 
65.)  Mount  Libanus  supplied  them  with  abundance  of 
timber  for  ship-building,  and  the  useful  metals  wore  ob- 
tained in  tho  iron  and  copper  minos  near  Sarepta.  In  the 
west  thev  in  all  probability  visited  Britain  [Cassiterides]; 
and  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Malta, 
they  planted  numerous  colonics,  which  they  supplied  with 
the  produce  of  tho  East.  Tlieir  settlements  in  Sicily  and 
Africa  became  powerful  states,  and  long  opposed  a formida- 
ble barrier  to  the  Roman  arras.  [Carthage]  By  their 
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alliance  with  the  Jewish  state  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  they 
were  enabled  to  sail  to  Ophir  in  the  south  of  Arabia,  where 
thev  obtained  the  produce  of  India.  (2  Chron.,  viii.  17,  18; 
1 Kings,  ix.  27,  28.)  Herodotus  says  that  they  circumna- 
vigated Africa,  but  there  appears  considerable  reason  for 
doubling  the  truth  of  this  account.  [Africa,  vol.  i.,  p.  172.] 
It  has  been  even  maintained  by  some  writers  that  they 
sailed  to  America.  (Diod.  Sic^  v.  19.) 

The  Greeks  attributed  the  invention  of  letters  to  the 
Phcenicians,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Greek 
alphabet  was  derived  from  the  Phoenician.  They  are  also 
said  to  have  invented  arithmetic  and  many  of  the  sciences; 
but  the  traditions  on  these  subjects  are  too  vague  to  enable 
us  to  come  to  any  sufe  conclusion.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
however  that  they  attained  to  great  perfection  in  the  arts  in 
very  early  times.  The  Tyrians  supplied  Solomon  with  all 
kinds  of  artificers  to  assist  in  the  building  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  (2  Chron.,  ii.),  and  the  workmanship  of  the  art- 
ists of  Sidon  was  celebrated  in  the  Greek  towns  of  Asia 
Minor  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer.  {11.,  xxii.  741 ; Od., 
xv.  1 18.) 

Tho  Phoenician  cities  appear  to  have  been  originally  in- 
dependent of  one  another,  and  to  have  possessed  for  the 
most  part  a monarchical  form  of  government.  The  oldest 
of  these  cities  was  Sidon  (Gen.,  x.  15),  but  Tyre  became  in 
later  times  the  most  important,  and  probably  exercised 
some  degree  of  authority  over  the  other  states.  After  the 
conquest  of  Samaria  and  Judwa,  the  Phcenicians  became 
subject  successively  to  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Per- 
sian monarchies.  In  the  wars  between  the  Greeks  and  Per- 
sians, the  Plimuicians  formed  the  chief  and  most  efficient 
part  of  the  Persian  navy.  They  afterwards  formed  part  of 
tho  dominions  of  the  Seleucidte,  and  were  eventually  in- 
cluded in  the  Roman  province  of  Syria. 

The  language  of  the  Phoenicians  and  of  tho  different 
colonies  which  they  planted  closely  resembled  the  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic.  Even  if  we  had  no  remains  of  the  language 
we  could  have  little  doubt  that  such  was  the  case  ; but  Ge- 
senius  has  satisfactorily  shown,  from  numerous  coins  and 
inscriptions,  the  intimate  connection  between  the  Phoeni- 
cian and  the  other  languages  of  the  Semitic  nations.  The 
letters  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  closely  resemble  those  of 
the  Samaritan.  In  addition  to  which  it  may  be  remarked, 
though  no  further  proof  is  wanted,  that  Jerome  represents 
{Comment,  ad  It.  vii.  19)  the  Phoenician  language  as  allied  to 
the  Hebrew,  and  he  says  the  same  of  the  Punic,  which  how- 
ever, he  observes,  was  more  remote  from  the  mother  tongue. 
{Comment,  ad  Gen.  xxxvi.  24.)  Augustin  also  makes  the 
same  remark  respecting  the  Punic,  which  was  spoken  at 
Hippo  in  his  time.  For  further  information  upon  this  sub- 
ject the  reader  is  referred  to  Gcsenius’a  * Palaographische 
Studion  iiber  Phonizische  und  Punische  Schrift,’  4to., 
Leip.,  1835,  and  'Scripture  Linguroque  Phoeniciaeque 
Monuraenta,’  &c.,  4to.,  Leip.,  1837.  Among  the  works 
written  in  the  Phoenician  language,  the  most  celebrated  is 
the  history  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  in  nine 
books,  by  Sanchoniathon,  of  which  a Greek  translation  was 
made  by  Philo  Byblius  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  mra.  [Sanchoniathon.] 

PHCBNI'CIA.  [Phcenice.] 

PH  (E  N ICI RCU  S.  [Piprina] 

PIKENICOPHAINyfL.  [Ph<enicophaus] 

PHCENICOPHA'US,  M.  Vieillol’s  natno  for  a genus  of 
birds  founded  on  the  Malkohas,  or  Malcohas.  Le  vail  tan  t 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  proposed  a separation 
of  the  form  from  the  Cuchoot,  and  Mr.  Swainson,  who 
in  his  * Synopsis  * places  it  among  the  Crotophaginte,  or 
Horn-Bill  Cuckoo*,  observes  that  the  passage  from  the 
Toucan*  to  the  Cuchoot  seems  to  be  marked  by  such  genera 
as  Phcenicnphaus  or  Suurothera,  where  the  bill,  as  in  the 
first,  is  eithn  much  larger  and  thicker  than  in  the  gene- 
rality of  Cuckoot,  and  is  thus  assimilated  in  shape  to  that 
of  the  Toucan,  or  as  in  Saurothera,  where  the  edges  be- 
come dentated. 

The  Generic  Character,  as  restricted  by  Mr.  Swainson,  will 
be  found  in  the  article  Indicatorina. 

Example,  Phcenicophau t Pyrrhocephalus. 

This  appears  to  be  tho  Cuculut  Pyrrocephalut  of  Forster 
and  the  Phcenicophau t leucogaster,  Desm. 

Ill  July,  1839,  Mr.  Fraser  read  to  a meeting  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London  his  description  of  a bird  of 
this  genus,  Phcenicophau*  Cumingi,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Swainson’s  subdivision  Datylophut,  forwarded  by  Hugh 


Cuming,  Esq.,  corresponding  member  from  Luzon.  Mr. 
Fraser  pointed  out  that  it  might  at  once  be  distinguished 
from  all  the  known  members  of  the  family  by  the  smgular 
structure  of  the  feathers  of  its  crest  and  throat ; the  shafts 
of  theso  feathers  are  expanded  at  their  extremities  into 
lamin&e,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  shavings  of  whale- 
bone; and  in  this  respect  they  resemble  the  crest  of  the 
Toucan,  to  which  Mr.  Gould,  in  his  monograph,  applies 
the  name  Pteroglossus  uloenmut,  which  is  the  Pt.  Beau- 
hamesii  of  Wagin’,  but  are  not  curled  as  in  that  species. 
The  feathers  above  the  nostrils,  of  the  crest  and  chin,  and 
along  the  middle  of  the  throat,  are  grey  at  the  base,  have 
a decided  white  spot  towards  the  middle,  and  arc  termi- 
nated by  a broad  expansion  of  the  shaft,  which  is  of  a 
glossy  black  colour,  with  blue  or  greenish  reflections. 
The  external  edge  of  this  expanded  portion  of  the  shaft 
is  minutely  pectinated.  The  occiput  and  sides  of  the 
head  are  grey,  passing  into  dirty  white  on  tho  cheeks 
and  sides  of  the  throat;  the  hinder  part  and  sides  of  the 
neck  and  the  breast  are  of  a deep  chestnut  colour ; the 
back,  wings,  and  tail  are  of  a deep  shining  green  colour; 
all  the  tail-feathers  are  broadly  tipped  with  white ; tho 
vent,  thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts  are  dusky  brown  tinged 
with  green ; the  bill  is  horn-colour  ; the  feet  olive.  Accord- 
ing to  that  indefatigable  collector  Mr.  Cuming,  this  beautiful 
and  interesting  bird  is  named  Antic  En  Bicnl  in  the  Albay 
tongue.  The  eyes  were  red,  and  the  pupil  large  and  black. 
The  length  from  beak  to  tail  was  eight  inches  and  a half,  and 
the  measurement  round  the  body  five  inches.  Total  length 
sixteen  inches.  (Fraser.)  {Zuol.  Proc.,  1839.)  In  the  same 
volume  another  species,  from  Malaya,  Phcenicnphaus  viridi- 
rottrii  is  described  by  Mr.  Eyton — native  name,  see  Lahia . 
The  synonyms  given  are  Ptittacula  Malaccensis,  Kuhl — 
native  name,  Tana  ; Bucco  trimuculata.  Gray  — native 
name,  Tanda ; and  Bucco  versicolor.  Raff.— native  name, 
Tahoor.  Phcenicophai  tricolor,  Stcph. — native  name.  Kudo 
besar  ; Chlor ocephalus  {Cuculut  chlorocephalus.  Rallies — 
native  name,  see  Lahia) ; Craw/urdii,  Gray— native  name, 
Kada  Kochi e ; and  Javanicu*.  Horsf. — native  name,  Kada 
Apie,  are  also  referred  to  by  Mr.  Eyton  as  synonyms  of  An - 
threptet  modest  a from  Malaya — native  name,  Chichap  Nio. 

In  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray's  arrangement  the  Pheenicophaintp 
consist  of  the  genera  Phcenicophau*,  Vieill. ; Carf/ococcyx. 
G.  R.  Gray;  Rhinortha,  Vig. ; and  Taccocua,  Less.;  and 
tho  Bix  subfamilies  of  tho  Cuculidte  are  Indicatorina1,  ijau- 
rotherince,  Ceniropince,  Phcenicophainee,  Coccxjxince,  and 
Cuculintr. 

PIICENICOPTERI'NiE,  Mr.  Swainson’s  name  for  his 
first  subfamily  of  the  Anatidce,  consisting  of  the  genus 
Phcenicopterus  only.  The  same  position  is  given  to  the 
Phcenicop/erin<r  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray. 

PHCENICO'PTERUS.  [Flamingo.] 

PHCENICO'RNIS,  Mr.  Swainson’s  name  for  a genus 
of  Ceblevynntr,  or  Caterpillar- Catchers.  [Shrikes.] 

PHCENICU'RA.  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  the  Bed- 
starts.  [Sylvia  da.] 

PHCENISO'MA,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a genus  of 
FringilUdee ; and  placed  by  him  in  the  subfamily  Tana- 
grinse.  [Kringillida;  Tanagrina.] 

PHCKNIX  ($oIvi{),  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  tho 
fabulous  monsters  of  antiquity,  defined  by  the  Arabians  to 
be  maloumo  'l-ismo,  majnnuln  ’ l-jismo  ‘(a  creature)  whose 
name  is  known,  its  body  unknown.’  (Richardson’s  Arabic 
and  Persian  Diet.)  It  is  supposed  by  some  persons  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  Job,  xxix.  IS,  and  Psalms, 
xcii.  12.  In  the  former  passage  is  translated  in  our 

version  4 as  the  sand,’  but  by  Bede,  4 Sicut  Phoenix 
in  the  other,  "TODD,  which  is  rendered  in  our  version  4 like 

the  palm  tree,*  is  explained  to  mean  the  phoenix  by  Tcrtul- 
lian  {De  Resurrect.  Carnit,  sec.  13,  p.  387).  Omitting 
these  two  passages,  which  arc  rightly  translated  in  our  ver- 
sion, and  therefore  have  no  reference  to  the  phennix,  tho  ear- 
liest author  who  mentions  it  is  Hesiod  (an.  Plut.,  De  De- 
jecta Orac , cap.  11,  ed.  Tauchn. ; and  ap.  Plin.,  Hitt.  Sat., 
lib.  vii.,  cap.  4U),  who  merely  soys  that  it  lives  nine  limes  as 
long  as  a crow.  The  first  detailed  description  and  history 
that  we  meet  with  is  in  Herodotus  whose  words  on  that 
account  deserve  to  be  quoted  at  length.  4 There  is  also,* 
says  he,  in  his  account  of  Egypt  (lib.  ii..  cap.  73),  4 another 
sacred  bird,  the  name  of  which  is  the  plusnix  ; I have  not 
myself  seen  it  except  in  a picture,  for  it  seldom  visits  them, 
only  (as  the  people  of  Heliopolis  «ay)  every  five  hundred 
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years.  And  they  say  that  he  only  comes  when  his  sire  dies. 
And  he  is,  if  he  is  like  hi*  picture,  of  size  and  shape  as  fol- 
lows: part  of  his  plumage  is  gold  coloured,  and  part  crim- 
son : and  he  is  for  the  most  part  very  like  to  the  eagle  in 
outline  and  bulk.  And  this  bird,  they  say,  devises  as  follows, 
but  they  say  what  is  to  me  beyond  belief:  that  setting  out  from 
Arabia,  he  brings  Ins  sire  to  the  temple  of  the  sun  ; that  he 
covers  him  wiih  myrrh,  and  buries  him  in  the  lemple  of  the 
sun  : and  that  he  convey*  lnm  thus:  first  he  forms  an  egg  of 
myrrh  as  large  as  he  is  able  to  bear,  and  afterwards  tries 
whether  he  call  carry  it ; and  when  he  hai  made  the  trial,  upon 
this  he  ho. lows  out  the  egg,  ami  put*  his  sire  into  it,  and 
covers  with  other  myrrh  i hat  part  of  theegg  where  he  had  made 
the  hole  and  put  in  Ins  sire:  and  when  h:s  sire  lies  inside, 
the  weight  [of  the  egg]  is  the  same  [as  it  was  before  it  was 
hollowed  out],  and  having  coveted  him  up,  he  convey*-  him 
to  Egypt  into  the  temple  of  the  sun.  Such  are  the  things 
which  they  say  this  bird  performs.’  Such  is  the  story  as 
told  in  Herodotus  and  it  is  substantially  the  same  ns  what 
was  afterwards,  though  with  various  embellishments,  re- 
peated  and  believed  for  more  than  a thousand  years.  It 
would  be  tedious  and  useless  to  quote  the  words  of  each 
author  who  forms  a link  in  the  chain  : it  will  be  sufficient 
to  mention  that,  between  the  times  of  Herodotus  and  Taci- 
tus. the  fable  of  the  * l’huwiix’  is  told  more  or  less  fully  and  cir- 
cumstantially by  the  following  classical  writers : Antiphanes 
(i»*ro?c  'O;jo-ar,ifocc.  ap.  Alhen..  Deipnns,  lib.  xiv.,  sec.  70. 
p-  633),  Cha-reiuon  (ap.  Txetz.,  Chil , v.  3‘>31,  Lucan  ( Phars 
lib,  \i.,  v.  66U),  Martial  (Epigr.,  v.  7),  Mela  (De  Situ  Orb., 
lib.  in,  cap.  b),  Ovid  (.1  letam..  lib.  xt..  v.  391,  sq. ; Amor., 
lib.  ii.,  ef.  6,  v.  3-11,  Pliny  {Hist.  Nut.,  lib.  x..  cap.  8:  lib. 
xi . cap.  44;  lib.  xiii.,  cap.  9),  8encra  (Epiti.,  42.  sec.  1), 
and  Statius  (St/v..  lib.  ii,  4,  36;  lib.  iii.,  8,  114).  The 
passage  in  which  Tacitus  notices  the  Phoenix  is  very  re- 
markable, and  deserves  to  he  quoted  at  length  as  being 
the  most  authentic  account  of  it  that  has  been  preserved 
and  also  as  showing  that  so  cautious  and  accurate  a man  as 
he  is  always  considered  to  be  entertained  no  kind  of  doubt 
as  to  its  real  existence  and  its  periodical  appearance  ia  Egypt. 
* In  the  consulship  of  Paulos  Fnbius  and  Lucius  Vitelliu*,’ 
says  ho  (in  Murphy’s  translation.  Anna/.,  lib.  vi..  cap.  2ft) 
A-lf.c,  787,  a D.  34.  ‘ the  miraculous  bird,  known  to  the 
world  by  the  name  of  the  phoenix,  after  disappearing  for 
a scries  of  ages,  revisited  Egypt.  A phenomenon  so  very 
extraordinary  could  not  full  to  produce  abundance  of 
curious  speculation.  The  learning  of  Egypt  was  dis- 
plumed, and  Greece  exhausted  her  ingenuity.  The  facts, 
about  which  there  teems  to  be  a concurrence  of  opinions, 
with  other  circumstances,  in  their  nature  doubtful,  yet 
worthy  of  notice,  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  reader. 
That  the  phoenix  is  sacred  to  the  sun.  and  differs  from  the 
rest  of  tho  feathered  species  in  the  form  of  its  head  and 
the  tincture  of  its  plumage,  aro  points  settled  by  the  natu- 
ralists. Of  its  longevity  the  accounts  are  various.  The 
common  pervasion  is  that  it  lives  five  hundred  years’  [He- 
rodotus, Ovid,  Seneca,  and  Mela,  loci*  cit.  i Philostmtus  (in 
Vitd  Apollon.  Tyan.,  iii,  49.  ed.  Olenr.,  p.  134  and  133), 
Ailian  (Hist.  Animal.,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  59).  Aurelius  Victor 
(De  Ctetar.,  cap.  4.  sec.  12;  Ejat.,  cap.  4,  sec.  10).  Hor- 
apollofin  Hierogh/j  h„  No.  34,  p.  41) ; St.  Clement  of  Rome 
(Ejnst.  ad  Cormlb.,  cup.  xxv.,  p.  98,  cd.  Jacobson),  St. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  (Catech.  xviii.  8)];  ‘though  by  some 
writeis  the  date  is  extended  to  one  thousand  four  hundred 
•nd  sixty-one.*  The  several  eeras  when  the  pheenix  has 
been  seen  are  fixed  by  tradition.  The  first,  we  are  told, 
was  in  tho  reign  of  Sesostris ; the  second,  in  that  of  Amasis  ; 
and  in  the  period  when  Ptolemy,  tho  third  of  the  Mace- 
donian race,  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  another 

Itluenix  directed  its  flight  towards  Heliopolis,  attended 
ty  a group  of  various  birds,  all  attracted  by  the  no- 
velty, and  gazing  with  wonder  at  so  beautiful  an  appear- 
ance. For  the  truth  of  this  account  we  do  not  presume 
to  answer.  The  fuels  lie  too  remote;  and  covered,  as 
they  arc,  with  the  mists  of  antiquity,  all  further  argument 
is  suspended.  From  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  to  Tiberius,  the 
intermediate  space  is  not  quite  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
From  that  circumstance  it  has  been  inferred  by  many 
that  the  lust  pheenix  was  nci'hur  of  the  genuine  kind  nor 
came  from  the  woods  of  Arabia.  The  instinctive  qualities 
of  the  species  were  not  observed  to  direct  its  motions.  It 

• M«ni'.io»r»n.  lib.,  Hut.  AV..  Hh.  x.,  cap.  2)  MytlU.il  U lived  Svr  hue- 
dr*il  *ikI  hi.-  y.'ini  >u!ii»>is  ll»  r U<uxl(«d  forty * MutUil,  »uv  tljuUMnd  , 
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is  Ibe  genius,  we  are  told,  of  the  true  pheenix.  when  its 
course  of  years  is  finished,  and  the  appinarh  of  dtaih  is  felt, 
to  build  a nest  in  its  native  clime,  and  them  tie;  O'ii  ilie 
principles  of  life,  from  which  a new  progeny  arises.  The 
first  care  of  the  young  bird,  as  soon  n»  fledged,  and  able  to 
trust  to  its  wings,  is  to  perform  the  obsequies  of  his  father 
But  this  duly  is  not  undertaken  rashly,  lie  collects  n 
quantity  of  myrrh,  and  to  try  his  strength,  make*  frequent 
excursions  with  a load  on  his  back.  When  he  has  made  his 
experiment  through  a long  tract  of  air,  and  gains  sufficient 
confidence  in  hi*  own  vigour,  he  take*  up  the  body  of  his 
father,  and  Hie*  with  it  to  the  altar  of  the  sun,  where  lie 
leaves  it  to  be  consumed  in  flames  of  fragrance.  Such, 
adds  Tacitus,  * is  the  account  of  this  extraordinary  bird.  It 
has,  r.o  doubt,  a mixture  of  fable;  but  that  the  phinnix, 
from  time  to  time,  appears  in  Egypt,  seems  to  be  a fact 
sufficiently  ascertained.’ 

After  the  time  of  Tacitus  the  fable  of  the  phoenix  is  re- 
peated or  alluded  to  by  the  following  classical  authors, 
besides  those  already  referred  to:— Achilles  Taiios  (De 
Leue.  et  C/it.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  25,  p.  147.  ed.  Mitseherl.), 
Aristides  (Otat.,  tom.  ii..  p.  107,  ed.  Jebb,  et  ibi  Scho- 
liast.). Artemidorus  (Onrifncrit.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  49,  p.  228, 
ed.  Rigall),  Ausoniu*  ( Eidyll , 18,  v.  6,  p.  533:  and 
Kidifll.,  II,  v.  16,  p.  454,  erf.  Toll.).  Claudian  (Eidyll.,  1, 
* De  Phtenice;*  in  Pnm  Consul.  Sti/ich.,  lib.  ii.,  v.  414, 
sq.;  Epist.,  i.  ‘Ad  Seren.,’  r.  15).  Dion  Ca«siu«  (Hist, 
/tom.,  lib.  58,  cap.  27),  Diogenes  Laertius  (De  Pit.  Phi- 
Ingot  b.,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  11,  sco.,  9 and  79),  Latnpridius  (in 
Helm  fab.,  cap.  23),  Lunan  ( Hermnt .,  cap.  53:  Natfig.,  cap 
44:  Dr  Morte  Peregr.,  cap.  27).  Orpin n ( De  A urujifo,  i. 
28,  ed.  Schneid.,  p.  182),  Photius  (Pibli»fh..  cod.  126,  p 
395).  ami  Solinus  (Fbhfhiit.,  xxxiii.  II).  Of  these  passages 
perhaps  the  only  one  curious  enough  to  be  particularly 
noticed  is  that  in  Lampridiua,  who  tells  u#  that  Hclioga- 
balus  promised  his  guests  a pheenix  for  supper  : he  was 
however  obliged  to  be  content  with  a dish  of  the  tongues 
of  phtenicoplers  (or  flamingos). 

But  it  is  not  only  in  heathen  authors  that  this  fable  is 
to  he  found;  it  is  mentioned  and  believed  by  the  Jewish 
Rabbinical  writers,  and  bv  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christum 
church.  Ezekiel,  the  Jewish  tragic  writer -[vol.  ix..  p. 
135,  col.  bl,  describes  the  phoenix  in  hi*  * Exngoge’ (ap 
Ruseb.,  Prtrj\tr.  Evangel.,  hb.  ix.,cap.  29,  p.  446,  cd.  Colon., 
1688);  and  Kimrlu  informs  us  (ap.  Borhnrt.  Him/:.,  part  ii., 
Hb.  vi.,  cap.  5.  p.  818)  tiny  in  the  passage  of  Job  quoted  above 
some  of  the  Rabbi*  read  7in.  the  Phaenir,  instead  of’Vin.  the 
sand.  The  very  word*  of  several  of  lhe*e  writers  mav  be 
seen  in  Bochart  (ben  cit.) ; but  the  only  Rabbinical  addi- 
tion fo  fho  story  worth  noticing  is  preserved  by  Rabbi  Osaia 
in  his*  Beresrith  Rabba,’  eap.  19  (np.  Bochart,  lorn  n't,), 
who  says  that  the  reason  why  the  phrenix  lives  so  long,  and 
is  in  a manner  exempt  from  death,  is  Ik*cru*«j  it  was  the 
only  animal  that  did  not  eat  of  the  forh-dden  fruit  in  Para- 
dise. A somewhat  similar  bird  seems  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Arabians  under  the  name  of  Anita.  Mr  Lane,  in  the 
notes  to  his  new  translation  of  the ‘Tales  of  a Thousand 
and  One  Nights’  (eh. 20,  note  22),  tells  us. on  the  authority 
of  Kaswini,  that  ilie  anka  is  the  greatest  of  bird*;  that  it 
carries  off  the  elephant  as  the  kite  carries  off  the  mouse; 
that,  in  consequence  of  its  carrying  off  a bride,  God,  at  the 
prayer  of  a prophet  named  Handhalah,  banished  it  loan 
island  in  the  circumambient  ocean,  unvisited  by  men,  under 
the  equinoctial  line;  that  it  lives  one  thousand  and  seven 
hundred  year*;  and  that  when  the  young  anka  has  grown 
up,  if  it  be  a female,  the  old  female  bird  burns  herself;  and 
if  a male,  the  old  male  bird  docs  so. 

Many  of  the  early  fathers  believed  the  story  so  firmly  ihnt 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  bring  it  forward  as  a proof  of  the 
resurrection  ; and  that,  not  a*  an  t irgumentum  ad hominem, 
when  disputing  with  heathens,  but  seriously,  and  in  writing* 
addressed  to  converts  to  Christianity.  8 1.  Clement  is  the 
firet  who  uses  this  argument  (loco  cit.),  in  which  lie  is  fol- 
lowed by  St.  Cyril  and  Tertnllian  (brig  cit  ).  ami  Kpinhn- 
tiius  ( Ancor .,  sec.  84,  p.  89).  The  passage  in  St.  Cyril  ( which 
also  contains  two  or  three  additional  embellishments)  will 
*crve  as  a specimen.  ‘ God  knew  men’s  unbelief,’  say*  he 
(in  Mr.  Church’s  translation,  Oxford.  1838),  * and  provided 
for  this  purpose  a bird  called  a plurnix.  Tin-  bud.  a* 
Clement  writes,  and  ns  many  more  relate,  the  only  owe  of 
its  race,  going  to  the  land  oF  the  Egyptian*  at  revolutions  o. 
five  hundred  year*,  shows  forth  the  resurrection;  and  this, 
not  in  desert  places,  lost  tho  mystery  winch  comes  to  pas* 
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should  remain  unknown,  but  in  a notoble  city,  that  men 
might  even  handle  what  they  disbelieve.  Fur  it  makes 
itself  a neat  of  frankincense  and  myrrh  and  other  apices ; 
and  entering  into  this  when  its  years  are  fulfilled,  it  evi- 
dently dies  and  moulders  away.  Then  from  the  mouldering 
flesh  of  the  dead  a worm  springs,  and  this  worm,  when 
grown  large,  is  transformed  into  a bird ; and  do  not  dis- 
believe this,  foi;  thou  see*t  the  offspring  of  bees  also  fashioned 
thus  out  of  worms,  and  from  eggs  which  are  most  moist 
thou  hast  seen  the  wings  and  bones  and  sinews  of  birds 
issue.  Afterwards  this  phoenix,  becoming  fledged  and  a 
perfect  phoenix,  as  was  the  former  one,  soars  up  into  the  air 
such  as  it  had  died,  showing  forth  to  men  a most  evident 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  The  phuemx  indeed  is  a won- 
drous bird,  yet  is  irrational,  nor  sings  psalms  to  God;  it 
Hies  abroad  through  the  sky,  but  it  knows  not  the  only-be- 
gotten Son  of  God.  Is  then  a resurrection  from  the  dead 
given  unto  this  irrational  creature,  which  knows  not  its 
maker;  and  to  us,  who  ascribe  glory  to  God  and  keep  His 
commandments,  shall  there  no  resurrection  be  granted?* 
The  story  is  also  mentioned  at  greater  or  loss  length  by 
Alcitnus  A vitus  ( De  Orig.  Anitnce,  i.  U.  sec.  3),  St.  Ambrose 
(flexaem.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  23;  In  Psalm  exviii.,  Serm.  19),  St. 
Augustin  ( De  Nat.  el  Orig.  Aninue,  tom.  vii.,  lib.  iv.,  col. 
1203  ; Serm.,  IB,  tom.  x.,  col.  1308),  Kpiphauius  (Physiol., 
tom.  ii.,  p.  203),  Eusebius  (De  Vi  Id  Constant , lib.  iv.,  cap. 
72),  Isidorus  llispaleiisis  (Orig.,  lib.  xii.,  cap.  7),  Laclantius 
(Carm.de  Phoentce),  St.  Gregory  of  Noxianzuni  (Oral.,  37, 
p.  598),  and  Kuflinus  (in  Symh.  Exjntit.,  p 548).  Origeu 
seems  lo  doubt  its  truth  (Coat.  Celt.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  98,  p.  229), 
and  Photius  blames  St.  Clement  for  his  credulity  in  men- 
tioning it  (Bibliotk.,  cod.  126,  p.  305);  but  these  two  are 
(as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  the  only  two  of  the  antient 
auihors  who  do  not  believe  it.  Tikis  however  ought  not  to 
lessen  the  authority  of  the  fathers  on  other  matters,  nor 
should  it  be  made  a subject  of  reproach  against  them  that 
‘they  were  not  proficients  in  a branch  of  knowledge  which 
has  been  a peculiar  study  of  modern  times.’  (See  Mr.  New- 
man's preface  lo  Mr.  Church's  Translation  nf  Si.  Cyril,  Oxf , 
1698.) 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  more 
modern  authors  who,  during  the  middle  ages,  expressed  their 
belief  in  the  existence  ufthePhcBtiix,  for  ihe  list  wuuld  include 
almost  all  (he  writers  on  natural  history,  besides  a great  num- 
ber of  others.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  circumstance  relating 
to  it  is  what  is  told  us  by  Camden  ( Britannia,  p.  783,  ed. 
Land.,  1607),  viz.  that  Pope  Clement  Vlll.  sent,  in  1599, 
to  Lord  Tyrone,  the  chieftain  of  the  Irish  rebels,  a Phoenix’s 
feather.  This  was  mentioned  in  his  work  only  eight  years 
after  the  event  took  place,  but  we  arc  not  informed  how  the 
Pope  procured  tlie  feather,  or  what  had  become  of  it  at  the 
time  when  Camden  wrote.*  Patriciu9  Junius  (Patrick 
Voting),  in  his  note  on  the  passage  of  St.  Clement,  published 
2633.  argues  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  the  Phoenix,  and 
says,*  Malo  cum  Clemente,  Tertulliaiio.Origene, &c.,errare, 
uaui  Maximum’  (i.e.  Max.  Mart.  Lib.  ad  Petrum  oont. 
cveri  Dogmata)  ‘et  cjus  senuacium  opinionem  sequi.’  Sir 
Thomas  Browue,  in  his  * Vulgar  Errors,*  (of  which  the  first 
edition  was  published  in  1646),  thinks  it  necessary  to  state 
at  some  length  his  reasons  for  disbelieving  the  existence  of 
the  Pluenx  (hook  iii.,ch.  12);  and  in  1552  he  was  attacked 
for  this  and  other  pieces  of  incredulity  by  Alexauder  Ross, 
in  a work  entitled  ‘Arcana  Microcosrai or,  'Thu  Uid 
Secrets  of  Mail's  Body  discovered,’  &c.  With  respect  lo 
the  Phcenix,  the  writer  is  not  surprised  at  its  seldom  making 
its  appearance,  its  instinct  teaching  it  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  the  tyrant  of  the  creation — man ; ‘for  had  Heliogabalus, 
that  Roman  glutton,  met  with  him,  he  hod  devoured  him, 
though  there  were  no  more  in  the  world!’  ( Area . Micr.,  p. 
202. ) Alexander  Ross,  who  was  really  a person  of  some  sense 
nud  learning,  was  probably  one  of  the  last  believers  iu  the 
Phoenix,  which  is  now  given  up  entirely  to  ihe  poets ; indeed, 
since  the  appearance  of  tlie  ‘ Rejected  Addresses,*  almost 
abandoned  even  by  them.*  Of  modern  writers,  besides  Bo- 
ebart  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  following  are  best  worth 
consulting: — Henrichsen,  ‘Commenlatio  do  Phtanicis  Fa- 

■*  It  mutt  hr  the  follow  to  t1ii«  fpather  that  Hfrklbld  *aw  In  tit*  trial. ant) 

which  win  Mtfd  to  pom*  from  the  wing  of  the  Arctianerl  Gabriel.  He  dew-ribe* 
it  i I.tOctt  firm  Sf* in,  let.  w.)  w ‘ the  mutt  gloriwu  ejweimen  of  plumage  rver 
heboid  in  terrenrUl  rciriutin.  fall  three  feet  lung,  and  ©f,»  blushing  hue,  more 
tol  and  delicate  t!  .in  that  of  the  lowlln*  nwe." 

t The  wriier  wtube*  it  to  be  neonlsd  for  tlie  information  of  pMterity.  that 
■nice  * riling  lb*  above  neilteuco.  I.e  hi*  found  at  Oxford  a very  lemord  actiolsr 
who,  nt  thi»  v.  r>  'iuie  (Juuo,  lfcUO',  ffriouily  believes  in  lue  exisleucr  of  the 
phot  n is- 


buld,’  Havn.,  1825,  1827,  8vo. ; Martini’s  edition  of  Lac- 
lantii  * Carmen  dePhce  nice,*  8 vo.,  Luntob.,  1826;  Salmasius, 
‘ Kxercit.  Plin.,’  p.  385,  scq. ; Creuzer,  'Symbolik  uud  My* 
tliologie,’  8tc.,  vol.  i.,  p.  438,  sq. ; M (inter,  * Smnbilder  und 
Kunstvorstell ungen  dor  alien  Christen,*  4to.,  Altonu.  1S25, 
p.  94.  sq. ; Mitral,  * Lc  Ph£nix,ou  1‘Oiseau  du  Soleil,*  Paris, 
1824 ; from  one  or  other  of  which  works  the  writer,  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  pedantry  and  ostentation,  freely  and 
willingly  confesses  that  all  the  above  references  have  been 
taken,  except  three ; and  of  those  three,  ttco  were  furnished 
him  by  a friend. 

PIKENIX,  a southern  constellation  of  Bayer,  which  may 
be  best  described  as  close  to  (but  further  from  the  south1 
pole  than)  the  bright  star  in  Eridanus  (Achemar).  Its 
principal  stars  are  as  follow's : — 
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PHCENIX,  a genus  of  palms,  which  has  been  so  named 
from  one  of  its  species,  the  date-tree,  having  been  called  no 
by  the  Greeks : this  name  is  thought  by  some  to  be  deni  ed 
from  Phoenicia,  because  dates  were  procured  from  (hence. 
The  genus  is  common  in  India  and  in  the  north  of  Afiica, 
and  one  of  the  species  grows  in  Arabia,  the  lower  parts  of 
Persia,  and  along  the  Euphrates  to  Syria.  The  genus  is 
characterised  by  having  flowers  dioecious,  sessile,  in  a 
branched  spadix,  supported  by  a simple  spathe;  calyx  ur- 
ceolate,  3-toothed ; corol  3-petalled ; stamens  6 or  3 ; filaments 
very  short,  almost  wanting  ; anthers  linear  ; (female)  calyx 
urceolate,  3-toolbed  ; corol  3-petallcd,  with  the  petals  con- 
volute: pistil  with  three  ovaries,  distinct  from  each  other, 
of  which  one  only  ripens;  stigmas  hooked;  drupe  oiie- 
seeded;  seeds  marked  on  one  side  with  a longitudinal  fur- 
row ; albumen  reticulate  ; embryo  iu  the  hack  of  the  seed  : 
palms  with  stems  of  a moderate  height  and  ringed,  or  marked 
with  the  seams  of  the  fallen  leaves;  fronds  or  leaven  pin- 
nate; pinna?  or  leaflets  linear,  with  the  spadix  bursting 
among  the  leaves,  Rurrounded  with  an  almost  woody  two- 
edged  sheath ; (lowers  yellowish-white;  fruit  soft,  edible,  of 
a reddish  yellow  colour. 

Phoenix  dactylifera,  or  the  date-tree,  is  one  of  tlie 
best  known  and  probably  the  earliest  known  of  (lie  palms, 
and  though  belonging  to  a family  which  abounds  und 
flourishes  most  in  tropical  regions,  itself  attains  perfec- 
tion only  in  comparatively  high  latitudes.  It  is  no 
doubt  the  species  to  which  the  name  Palma  was  originally 
applied,  as  we  may  infer  from  its  being  common  in  Syria, 
Arabia,  the  lower  parts  of  Persia,  as  well  as  Egypt  and  the 
north  of  Africa,  whence  it  has  been  introduced  into  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  a few  places,  not  only  as 
a curiosity,  but  on  account  of  its  leaves,  w hich  urosold  twice 
in  the  year,  in  spring  for  Palin  Sunday,  und  in  September 
for  the  Jewish  Passover ; and  also,  from  the  name  not  being 
applicable  to  the  other  species  known  to  the  undents,  as  it  is 
considered  that  the  bunches  of  dales  were  likened  to  the 
fingers  of  the  hand,  as  appears  from  the  present  specific 
name,  dactyhfera,  from  the  Greek  dactyl  us,  a linger.  It  is  the 
palm-tree  of  Scripture,  and  was  emblematic  of  Judmj.as  we 
see  in  coins  with  the  inscription  of  Judira  capiu.  It  is  found 
in  oases  in  the  desert,  and  round  Pulmvra,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  named  from  its  presence.  This  appears  iiiueed  to 
be  only  a translation  of  the  Oriental  name,  which  is  Tadruor, 
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supposed  to  be  a corruption  of  Tainar  (from  tamr,  a date), 
a city  built  in  the  desert  by  Solomon.  The  date-tree  is 
therefore  a subject  of  classical  as  well  as  of  scriptural  in- 
terest, besides  Us  fruit  forming  a large  portion  of  the  food 
of  a great  part  or  the  Arab  race,  and  also  a considerable 
article  of  commerce. 

The  date-palm  being  dioecious,  that  is,  the  stamens  and 
pistils,  or  the  male  and  female  parts  being  not  only  in  dif- 
ferent flowers,  but  even  on  different  plants,  the  crops  entirely 
fail,  or  the  fruit  is  worthless  and  unfit  for  food,  if  fertiliza- 
tion is  in  any  way  prevented.  To  ensure  this,  the  Arabs 
have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  banging  the  clusters  of  male 
flowers  on  the  trees  which  bear  only  female  ones,  and  there- 
fore the  date-tree  is  one  of  those  which  led  to  a knowledge 
of  the  sexes  of  plants. 

The  extensive  importance  of  the  date-tree  is,  says  Dr. 
Clarke,  one  of  the  most  curious  subjects  to  which  a traveller 
onn  direct  his  attention.  A considerable  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia  subsist  almost  entirely 
on  its  fruit.  They  make  a conserve  of  it  with  sugar,  and 
even  grind  the  hard  stones  in  their  hand-mills  for  their 
camels.  In  Barbery  they  form  handsome  beads  for  pater- 
nosters of  these  siones.  From  tbe  leaves  they  make 
couches,  baskets,  bags,  mats,  brushes,  and  fly-traps;  the 
trunk  is  split  and  used  in  small  buildings,  also  for  fences  to 
gardens,  and  the  stalks  of  the  leaves  for  making  cages  for 
their  poultry.  The  threads  of  the  web-like  integument  at  the 
bases  of  the  leaves  arc  twisted  into  ropes,  which  are  em- 
ployed in  rigging  small  vessel*.  The  sap  is  obtaiued  by 
cutting  off  the  head  of  the  palm  and  scooping  out  a hollow 
iu  the" top  of  the  stem,  where,  in  ascending,  it  lodges  itself. 
Three  or  four  quarts  of  sap  may  be  obtained  daily  from 
a single  palm,  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight,  after  which  the 
quantity  lessens,  until,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  or  two  months, 
t lie  stem  is  exhausted,  becomes  dry,  and  is  used  for  firewood. 
This  liquor  is  sweetish  when  first  collected,  and  may  be 
drunk  as  a mild  beverage,  but  fermentation  soon  takes  place, 
and  a spirit  is  produced,  which  is  distilled,  and  forms  one  of 
the  kinds  of  aruk  (arrack),  or  spirit  of  Eastern  countries. 
Such  being  the  importance  and  multiplied  uses  of  the  date- 
tree,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  an  arid  and  barren  country 
it  should  form  so  prominent  a subject  of  allusion  and  de- 
scription in  the  works  of  Arab  authors,  and  that  it  should  be 
said  to  have  31)1)  names  in  their  language.  Many  of  these 
are  however  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  plant,  as  well 
as  to  these  at  different  ages. 

Phoenix  sylvestris  is  a species  common  in  the  arid  parts 
of  India,  and  there  commonly  called  khujjoor  by  the 
natives,  and  the  date- tree  by  Europeans,  which  it  resembles 
in  appearance.  In  its  parts  of  fructification  it  is  like  the 
following  species,  but  differs  in  growing  to  be  ft  tree,  with  a 
tall  pretty  thick  trunk  and  large  yellow  ish  or  reddish  fruit. 
It  yields  tan i.  or  palm  wine,  commonly  called  toddy.  The 
mode  of  obtaining  this  is  by  removing  tho  lower  leaves  nnd 
their  sheaths,  and  cutting  a notch  into  the  centre  of  the 
tree  near  the  top,  from  which  the  liquor  issues,  and  is  con- 
ducted by  a small  channel,  made  by  a bit  of  the  palmyra- 
tree  leaf,  into  a pot  suspended  to  receive  it.  This  juice  is 
cither  drank  fresh  from  the  tree,  or  boiled  down  into  sugar, 
or  Iciraentcd  for  distillation,  when  it  gives  out  a large  por- 
tion of  spirit,  often  called  paria  aruk.  Mats  and  baskets 
are  made  of  tho  leaves. 

Sugar  has  always  been  made  from  this  species,  and  ac- 
counts of  it  have  been  given  by  Drs.  Roxburgh  and 
Buchanan  Hamilton.  Date  sugar  is  not  so  much  esteemed 
in  India  as  that  of  the  cane,  and  sells  for  about  one-fourih 
less.  It  has  been  imported  in  considerable  quantities  into 
this  country  of  late,  but  is  not  distinguished  from  the  cane 
sugar.  Dr.  Roxburgh  calculated,  forty  years  ago,  that  about 
lUO.UOOlbs.  were  mode  annually  in  all  Bengal.  At  tho  age 
of  seven  or  ten  years,  when  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  about 
four  feet  high,  it  begins  to  yield  juice,  and  continues  pro- 
ductive for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  The  juice  is  extracted 
during  I lie  months  of  November,  December,  January,  and 
February,  during  which  period  each  tree  is  reckoned  to 
yield  from  120  to  240  pints  of  juice,  averaging  IbU  pints. 
Every  twelve  pints  or  pounds  is  boilud  down  to  one  of  goor  i 
or  jagan,  and  four  of  goor  yield  one  of  good  sugar  in  powder, 
so  that  the  average  produce  of  each  true  ia  about  seven  or 
eight  pounds  of  sugar  annually. 

P.  Jumu/era  is  a dwarf  species  of  this  genus,  which  is  a ( 
native  of  dry  ground  or  sandy  hills,  not  far  from  the  sea  on 
the  C'oromaudel  coast.  It  (lowers  in  Junuary  and  February,  I 


and  the  fruit  ripens  in  May.  Tho  leaflets  arc  wrought  into 
mats  for  sleeping  on,  and  tbe  common  petioles  are  split  into 
three  or  four,  and  used  for  making  baskets.  The  small  tmnk 
is  generally  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  long,  and  about 
six  in  diameter.  It  encloses  in  its  substance  a large  quantity 
of  farinaceous  substance,  which  the  natives  use  for  food  in 
times  of  scarcity.  To  procure  this  meal,  the  small  trunk  is 
split  into  six  or  eight  pieces,  and.  dned  and  beaten  in  wooden 
mortars  till  llte  farinaceous  part  is  detached  from  the  fibres  ; 
it  is  then  sifted,  to  separate  them  : the  meal  is  then  fit  for 
use.  The  only  further  preparation  which  this  meal  under- 
goes is  the  boiling  it  into  a thick  gruel,  or  canji.  It  seems 
to  possess  less  nourishment  than  common  sago,  which  is 
obtained  in  a similar  manner  from  another  palm,  and  is 
less  palatable  when  boiled,  but  it  has  saved  many  Uvea  in 
times  of  scarcity. 

PHCKTHORNIS.  [Trochilid.*.] 

PHOLADA'RIA,  Lamarck's  name  for  a family  belong- 
ing to  the  division  of  Dimyarian  Conchi/ert,  which  he  has 
termed  Crassipedet.  and  consisting  of  the  genera  Pholas  and 
Gastrochana ; but  M.  Des  haves,  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
Animaux  sons  Vertkbres , remarks  that  this  family  can  no 
longer  remain  in  the  same  state  as  that  which  Lamarck  as- 
signed to  it.  The  Gattrochcena,  he  observes,  are,  as  l>e  had 
already  stated,  true  Fistulana,  and  if  either  of  the  genera, 
Gastrochana,  or  Pholat,  he  elected,  the  other  must  disap- 
pear. [Gastroch.rna.]  He  suggests  that  the  genus  Pho/at 
alone  should  remain,  unless  the  evident  relations  which 
connect  it  with  Teredo  and  Tercdina  should  render  it 
nocessary  to  unite  all  three  genera  into  one  natural  family. 
[Pholas.] 

PHOLAD1  D.dKA.  [Pholas,  p.  109  ] 

PHOLADOM'YA.  ‘Qu’est-ce  quo  le  genre  Pholadomie 
do  quclques  auteurs  Anglois?  C’est  ce  quo  nous  ignorons; 
il  paroi t qu’il  est  6tabli  avec  une  coquillu  fossil e cun^iformc, 
irds-large  et  tr£s-b&illantc  en  avant.’  We  will  endeavour 
to  answer  the  question  thus  put  by  M.  de  Blainville  in  his 
* Malacologie.’ 

The  genus  Phnladomya  is  a most  interesting  form,  for  the 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby, 
who  described  it  from  a recent  species  brought  from  the 
island  of  Tortola  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  Mawe,  from  whom  it  passed  into  Mr.  Rrodcrip's  collec- 
tion. and  consequently  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  discovery  of  this  recent  species  led  at  once  to  the 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  several  fossils,  whose  genus,  as 
Mr.  Sowerby  observes,  in  his  Genera  (No.  xix  ),  was  before 
exceedingly  doubtful,  insomuch  that  from  a consideration 
of  their  external  appearance  alone,  authors  had  been  in- 
duced to  place  them  in  several  genera,  to  none  of  which 
they  really  belonged ; and  he  refers  to  Sowerby’*  Mineral 
Concholngy,  t.  197,  *225,  226,  227,  299,  and  327,  where  se- 
veral of  the  species  arc  figured  under  the  names  Cardita  t 
prod uc  to,  obtusa,  fyrata,  de  Hr  idea,  and  margari/acea;  and 
Lutraria  lyrala,  oralis,  ambigtta,  and  anguttata.  These 
occur  in  several  rocks  of  the  oolitic  series,  particularly  ilia 
corn  brash,  inferior  oolite,  and  fullers'  earth ; as  well  as  iu 
the  lias,  tbe  London  clay,  and  the  Sutherland  coal-field; 
also  in  the  dark-coloured  clay  at  Alum  Bay. 

Generic  Character. — Shell  very  thin,  rather  hyaline, 
transverse,  ventricoso ; inside  nearly ; posterior  side  short, 
sometimes  very  short,  rounded ; anterior  side  more  or  less 
elongated,  gaping;  upper  edge  also  gaping  a little.  Hinge 
with  a small,  rather  elongated,  triangular  pit,  and  a mar- 
ginal lamina  in  each  valve,  to  the  outer  part  of  which  is 
attached  the  rather  short  external  ligament.  Musrutar 
impressions  two:  these,  as  well  as  the  muscular  impression 
of  the  mantle,  in  which  there  is  a large  sinus,  are  indistinct, 
(G.  B.  Sowerby.) 

The  same  zoologist  remarks  that  this  shell  is  the  only  in- 
stance known  to  him  in  which  the  umboncs  ore  so  approxi- 
mated as  to  be  worn  through  by  the  natural  action  of  the 
animal  in  opening  and  closing  its  valves.  He  further  ob- 
serves that  the  general  aspect  of  this  shell  is  between  that 
of  Pholas  and  Anatma  of  Lamarck,  but  roost  of  the  fossil 
species  have  been  arranged  as  Lutraria.  * We  have  called 
it,’  says  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  ‘ Pholadomya  with  reference  to 
its  resemblance  to  shells  of  two  Linnean  genera,  the  Pho- 
hul/  t and  Myce.  It  is  related  to  Panoptra  in  the  cliarac- 
tera  of  the  hinge,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  that  genus 
by  its  thin,  semitransparent,  pearly  shell;  from  Phvlus  and 
Anatina,  by  its  external  ligament,  and  its  want  of  external 
and  internal  accessory  valves;  and  lastly,  from  the  La- 
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raarckian  My  a,  by  not  having  the  unequal  teeth  of  that 
genus.’ 

M.  Deahayes,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  saw  at  once  the 
value  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby’s  characters,  ami  incorporated 
the  genus  Pholadomya  in  the  new  edition  of  Lamarck's 
Animaux  sans  Vertebres,  placing  the  form  between  Sole- 
curtus  of  De  Blainvillo  and  Ruiopaa. 

But  since  the  publication  of  the  observations  of  the  zoo- 
logists above  given,  Mr.  Samuel  Slutchbury  has  favoured 
us  with  u sight  of  the  animal  of  the  only  recent  species 
known — that  on  which  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  founded  his 
generic  description  of  the  shell.  This  valuable  specimen  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Owen,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  following  description. 

Animal  of  Phaladomya.  * Pholadomya  presents  all  the 
family  characters  of  the  Inclusa  or  Knfermet , but  differs 
generically  from  all  those,  the  organization  of  which  has 
hitherto  been  described,  by  the  presence  of  a fourth  aper- 
ture leading  to  the  iuterior  of  the  mantle,  that  is  to  say, 
besides  the  linear  slit  for  the  protrusion  of  the  narrow  foot 
at  the  anterior  part  of  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  mantle  and 
the  two  siphonic  tubular  passages,  there  is,  at  the  under  or 
veniral  part  of  the  base  of  the  united  siphons,  a small  round 
aperture,  which  is  continued  upon  a truncated  pyramidal 
papilla  projecting  into  the  pallia!  cavity,  forming  a valvular 
obstruction  to  the  exit  of  fluids,  but  admitting  their  entry. 
This  doubtless  relates  to  some  curious  and  peculiar  feature 
in  the  (economy  of  the  uiollusk:  the  foot  is  compressed, 
i inch  long,  3 lines  broad ; the  siphonic  tube  2 inches 
long,  i inch  in  diameter,  bifid  at  the  extremity ; the  labiul 
appendages  short;  the  two  bronchia  of  each  side  conjoined, 
and  those  of  the  right  united  to  those  of  the  left  side  along 
their  posterior  fourth.  More  of  the  anatomy  I have  not  at 
present  worked  out;  but  there  is  enough,  I think,  here 
staled  to  sene  as  an  answer  to  M.  de  Blainvillc's  question.’ 

Example,  Pholado  my  a Candida  (G.  B.  Sowerby). 

Description. — Shell  transversely  oblong,  very  short  pos- 
teriorly, rounded ; median  part  marked  with  divaricated, 
decussate  striro.  which  .arc  decurrent  from  tho  umbo;  ante- 
riorly elongated,  subquudrate.  (G.  B.  S.) 


Pholaduinya  Candida. 

a.  valve*  that,  tin*  umbanc*  toward*  the  ipeclalor ; b,  intale  view  of  valve, 
(howiutf  the  imprctilou*  and  the  umbo  worn  through. 
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Locality. — Marine,  and,  most  probably,  in  deep  water. 
Tho  specimen  from  which  Mr.  Sowerby  characterised  the 
genus  was  thrown  upon  the  beach  at  Tortola  after  a hur- 
ricane. 

M.  Deshayos,  in  his  Tables,  makes  the  number  of  living 
species  one,  and  that  of  the  fossfl  species  (tertiary)  the  same. 
In  the  last  edition  of  the  Animaux  sans  Vertebres,  he  re- 
cords but  three  fossil  species — Phaladomya  obtusa , Sow. ; 
anguljfera,  Desh. ; and  producta.  Sow. ; the  first  being 
Cardila  obtusa , ‘Min.  Con.;’  the  second  Mya  angulifera  ; 
and  the  third  Cardila  t producta,  and  Pholadomya  producta 
of  the  same  work.  Our  catalogues  however  contain  nume- 
rous species.  Thus  we  have,  for  example,  Pholadomya 
Murchisoni,  from  the  Inverbrora  coal-pits  and  beds  over- 
King  coal  upon  the  shore  (Murchison  ‘On  tho  Coal-field  o 
Brora  in  Sutherlandshiro,'  &c.,  Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.,  2nd 
series) ; Pholadomya  margaritacea,  from  the  arenaceous 
limestone  or  sandstoneof  Bognor,  and  another  marked  with 
an  asterisk,  indicating  that  it  was  either  not  in  the  posses- 
sion of  tho  author  or  not  examined  by  him,  from  the 
Shanklin  sand  (Mantell,  ‘Tabular  Arrangement  of  the 
Organic  Remains  of  the  County  of  Sussex,’  Geol.  Trans ., 
vol.  iii.,  2nd  scries) ; Pholadomya  derussata.  Murchisoni, 
ovalis,  producta,  nana,  delto'idea,  simplex,  obsoleta,  acuti- 
costata,  and  obliquata,  from  tho  Speeton  clay,  cornbrash, 
Bath  oolite,  calcareous  grit,  Kelloway’s  rock,  and  Oxford 
clay,  &c.  (Phillips,  Description  of  the  Strata  rf  the  York- 
shire Coast)-,  Pholadomya  ambigua  from  the  lias,  an  un- 
named species  from  the  inferior  oolite,  lyrula  from  tho 
fuller’s  earlh,  and  producta  and  lyrata  from  the  cornbrash 
(Lonsdale,  ‘On  the  Oolitic  District  of  Bath.’  Geol.  Trans., 
vol.  iii.,  2nd  series);  and  Pholadomya  delto’idea,  from  the 
Oxford  oolite,  and  other  unnamed  species  from  the  gault  and 
lower  green-sand.  (Fitton,  ‘On  the  Strata  below  the  Chalk,’ 
Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  iv.,  2nd  series). 

PHOL/EO'BIUS,  Dr.  Leach ‘s  name  for  a part  of  the 
gonus  Saxicai-a  of  authors.  [Lithopkaoidk,  vol.  xiv., 
p.  50.] 

PH  OLA  RITE—  Hydrated  Silicate  of  Alumina.  This 
substance  occurs  in  small  pearly  scales,  which  are  usually 
convex.  These  are  while,  soft,  and  friable,  and  they  adhere 
to  the  tongue. 

This  substance  occurs  in  tho  department  of  Allier  in 
France,  in  the  coal  formation  of  Fins. 

PHOLAS,  a name  given  by  Linncous  to  a genus  of  con- 
ch ifers,  placed  by  Lamarck  in  his  family  Pholadaria.  [Pho- 
LADARIA.] 

Generic  Character. — Animal  more  or  less  thick  and 
elongated,  rarely  shortened  ; mantle  reflected  on  the  dorsal 
part,  for  the  purpose  of  tying  together  the  valves  and  the 
accessory  pieces;  onterior  aperture  rather  small ; foot  short, 
oblong,  and  flattened ; siphons  often  elongated  and  united 
into  a single,  very  extensible,  and  dilatable  tube ; mouth 
small,  with  very  small  labial  appendages;  branch  he  elon- 
gated, narrow,  slightly  unequal  on  each  side,  united  on  the 
6ame  line  nearly ‘throughout  their  length,  and  prolonged 
even  into  the  siphon. 

Shell  delicate,  milky  white,  rather  transparent,  covered 
sometimes  with  a thin  epidermis,  oval,  elongated,  inequila- 
teral, gaping  posteriorly,  and  especially  at  the  antero-inferior 
part;  unibones  hidden  by  a callosity;  hinge  toothless, 
ligament  doubtful?;*  a flat,  recurved,  snooti-shaped  process 
enlarged  at  its  extremity,  elevating  itself  within  each  valve 
below  the  umbo;  muscular  impressions  very  distant,  the 
posterior  one  large,  oblong,  elongated,  always  very  visible, 
the  anterior  one  small,  rounded,  but  little  distinct,  both 
more  or  less  approximated  to  the  edge,  particularly  the 
anterior  edge,  of  the  shell,  and  joined  by  a pallial  impres- 
sion, which  is  long,  narrow,  and  deeply  excavated  back- 
wards. 

Many  accessory  picaes  or  none?  sometimes  a calcareous 
tube  enveloping  all  the  parts,  but  leaving  an  aperture  back- 
wards. (Rang.) 

M.  Rang  remarks  that  if  the  species  which  compose  the 
genus  Photos were  belter  known,  they  might  be  divided  into 
many  well  characterised  groups  according  to  the  number 
and  disposition  of  the  accessory  pieces,  which  vary  consider- 
ably; but  unfortunately  these  accessory  pieces  aio  well 
known  in  a small  number  of  species  only.  Besides,  he 
observes,  the  genus  is  so  imperfectly  ascertained,  although 
found  in  great  abundance  on  the  coasts  of  France,  that 
naturalists  arc  not  yet  agreed  as  to  tho  number  of  mus- 
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Photos  PirHla*  ud  the  lower  or  rwntrnl  port*  »*•  P™ 

•ra'ai  to  tbr  «p*ctiiU»r. 

a,  mmoile;  b.Uxti',  c,  tubal  dd,  *li«U. 


a,  tube  s ft.  mantle;  r.  foot. 


Shell  of  rholas  Dactylua. 

1.  Atmtiry  Talre«  t <t, anterior  pair;  ft.  central  piece:  e poeterlor  piece. 
8,  Uxl-riof  view  of  aholl,  aide  rt*».  3,  Internal  view  of  valve  t a,  Spooo- 
ibipel  proceaa. 

cular  impressions.  Lamarck  places  (lie  Pholadea  among 
the  Dimyaria,  and  M.  de  Blainville  sees  but  a single  mus- 
cular impression:  but  M.  Rang,  speaking  for  himself,  says 
that  be  ha*  no  doubt  that  these  shells  have  two  muscular 
impressions,  which  ho  has  positively  traced  in  Fhnlae  eoa- 
tala,  in  following  the  pallia!  impression  from  its  departure 
from  the  posterior  muscular  impression,  which  is  always 
sufficiently  evident,  to  the  point  where  the  former  termi- 
nates anteriorly.  There  a small  irregularly  rounded  im- 
pression may  be  very  well  distinguished.  It  has,  continues 
M.  Kang,  been  equally  observed  by  M.  Charles  de»  M oul  ms 
in  the  same  species,  but  science  owes  to  that  naturalist  an 
observation  relative  to  the  Pholadea  perhaps  even  more 
important ; it  is,  that  these  shells  sometimes  are  seen  accom- 
panied b • a calcareous  tube,  applied,  liko  that  of  tho  Goa- 


trorlumte,  to  tho  internal  wall  of  the  cavity  which  they 
inhabit.  M.  Rang  had  not  been  able  to  verify  this  fuct  in 
relation  to  living  specie*:  but  M.  des  Mouhns  showed  him 
several  fossils  from  Mfrignac,  in  which  ho  completely 
recognised  this  important  character,  which  more  firmly  esta- 
blishes the  generally  admitted  relationship  between  the 
Pholadea,  the  Teredines , and  the  Ft  s tula  rue.  M.  Kang 
further  remarks  that  there  are  some  species  of  IVinladea 
which  seem  to  lead  to  Teredo.  These  shells  inhabit  stones, 
madrepores,  wood,  and  sometimes  mud  or  sand  (vase). 
When  the  reflux  of  the  sea  leaves  them,  and  the  nnimals 
aro  disquieted,  they  ejoel  through  their  siphon  ion  consi- 
derable distance  the  water  contained  in  their  mantle,  nnd 
which  bathes  the  gills.  ( Manuel  de  THietoire  Nature  lie 
des  Mollusques.) 

‘ We  believe, ‘ says  Mr.  G.  Rowerbv,  ‘ that  all  the  sheiht 
of  this  genus  arc  furnished  with  a greater  or  less  number  of 
accessory  valves,  which  appear  to  be  caused  by  tlie  deposi- 
tion of  shelly  matter  (within  the  epidermis,  and  connected 
with  the  valves  by  that  membrane),  wherever  such  valves 
were  necessary  for  tho  security  of  the  inmate;  they  are  con- 
sequently very  various  in  form,  nnd  placed  in  different  situ- 
ations in  the  different  species,  though  in  most  cases  they 
are  placed  near  the  binge,  and  have  ever  been  considered 
to  bo  substitutes  (in  these  shell*)  for  the  permanent  liga- 
ment of  other  bivalves:  we  must,  for  tl»e  present,  withhold 
our  assent  from  this  opinion,  because,  on  account  of  tho 
situation  in  which  they  live,  the  uuimals  inhabiting  these 
shells  can  have  very  little  occasion  to  open  their  valves. 
Whether  or  not  there  is  any  permanent  ligament  in  this 
genus,  as  we  have  never  observed  the  animal  alive,  we  can- 
not undertake  to  determine:  Turton  says  it  has  none; 
Lamarck,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  the  accessory  valves 
covering  and  hiding  the  ligament.  As  far  as  we  can  form 
an  opinion  from  dried  specimen?,  we  cannot  consider  the  sub- 
stance to  which  these  valves  are  attached  as  the  ligament, 
but  as  part  of  the  adductor  muscle;  nevertheless  we  think 
wo  can  in  some  species  perceive  a very  small  internal  liga- 
ment, attached  to  two  unequally  sized  small  curved  teeth 
(one  in  each  valvo),  placed  in  the  same  situation  as  tho 
hinge  teeth  of  common  bivalves.  Tho  adductor  muscle 
forms  two  principal  impressions,  one  of  which  is  placed  on 
tho  reflected  margin,  over  the  uinboncs,  and  the  other  about 
half  way  between  the  uroboncs  and  the  longer  end  of  the 
shell:  there  is  also  a large  sinus  in  that  narrower  part  or 
its  impression  by  which  the  mantle  is  affixed  ; and  at  the 
angle  that  is  formed  by  this  sinus,  very  near  the  basal  mar- 
gin of  the  shell,  the  impression  is  somewhat  expanded.  Tho 
principal  differences  between  Phalas  and  Teredo  consist  in 
the  latter  forming  n shelly  tube  behind  its  valves,  and  in  its 
being  destitute  of  accessory  valve*  ; moreover  the  two  valves 
of  this  latter,  when  closed,  aro  nearly  globular:  the  umo 
characters  distinguish  Phofaa  from  Xylotryn  of  Leach:  Xy- 
lojjhaga  of  Turton,  which  has  accessory  valves,  and  which 
does  not  form  a shelly  tubo,  is  however  destitute  of  the 
internal  curved  tooth,  which  is  common  to  Pholas  and  seve- 
ral  TubinJffM.'  (Genera,  No.  xxui.)  The  samo  author  (toe. 
cit.)  remarks  that  he  had  endeavoured  formerly  to  show 
that  Gastrnehama  belongs  rather  to  tho  Tnbieoliea  than  to 
the  Pholadairea;  nnd  he  asks  whether  it  would  not  hate 
been  more  consistent  with  the  rules  of  association  appa- 
rently entertained  by  Lamarck,  if  he  had  united  the  Petri- 
eol<r,  l ’eneri rupee,  and  other  terebrating  conchifera,  which 
do  not  furm  a shelly  lube  open  at  one  or  both  ends?  He 
also  inquires  if  tho  commonly  called  Pholae  j apyrocca  (a 
shell  which  hud  lately  become  pretty  generally  known)  may 
not  bo  considered  as  the  type  of  the  connecting  link  between 
the  two  families,  inasmuch  a*  it  has  tho  general  form  and 
characters  of  a Pholaa,  and  apparently  commences  a shelly- 
tube  at  one  end  ? 

Dr.  Leach  divided  the  Linnsean  Pholades  into  Mveral 
genera;  but  as  his  distinctions  consisted  principally  in  tho 
number  of  tho  accessory  valves,  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  has  not 
adopted  any  of  his  genera:  they  may,  according  to  Mr. 
Sowerby’s  opinion,  appear  to  be  calculated  for  divisions  of 
the  genus,  but  are  not  sufficiently  strong  for  generic  distinc- 
tions. Mr.  Sowerby  admits  indeed  that  sonic  species  (Pho~ 
las  clavata,  Lam.,  for  instance)  may,  on  account  of  their 
being  closed  at  both  ends,  be  distinguished  genorically, 
because  this  circumstance  implies  a difference  in  the  habits 
of  the  animals  by  which  they  are  formed : this  character 
therefore,  ho  remarks,  ha?  been  seized  by  Dr.  Leach,  and 
upon  it  tho  doctor  fouuded  Ins  genus  Murtcaia , an  oxampla 
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which  Mr.  Sowcrby  says  he  Bhould  have  been  induced  to 
havu  followed,  had  ho  been  convinced  of  its  necessity.  The 
same  acute*  and  experienced  naturalist,  upon  the*  occasion 
of  describing  several  new  species  of  Pholas  from  the  collec- 
tion formed  by  the  zealous  Hugh  Cuming,  cliietly  on  the 
western  coast  of  South  America  and  among  the  islands  of 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  piefaces  his  descriptions  with  the 
following  admonition,  w Inch  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  interested  In  this  branch  of  natural  history : — 

‘The  utmost  caution  is  necessary  in  the  examination  and 
description  of  the  various  sorts  of  Pholades,  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  difference  in  the  form  of  the  same  species 
in  different  stages  of  growth.  The  addition  of  accessory 
valves  also,  os  they  increase  in  ago.  must  be  c&rcfuliv  ob- 
served, tn  order  to  guard  against  too  implicit  a confidence 
ill  their  number  and  form;  and  though  1 might  be  con- 
sidered guilty  of  asserting  a truism  by  slating  that,  the  dif- 
ference in  size  of  different  individuals  of  the  same  species 
may,  and  sometimes  does,  mislead  the  tyro  in  the  scienoo 
of  malacology— lest  such  difference  should  mislead  the 
adept  also,  let  him  too  proceed  cautiously;  and  where  he 
finds  a fully  grown  shell  of  half  an  inch  in  length  agreeing 
perfectly  in  nroportions  uud  characters  with  another  of  two 
inches  long,  let  liim  not  conclude  that  it  is  a distinct  species ; 
but  if  he  can  find  no  other  difference  except  that  which 
exists  in  their  dimensions,  let  him  consider  the  one  a giant, 
the  other  a dwarf.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  among  the 
Cypretee  it  is  not  uncommon  to  observe  young  shells  of 
three  inches  in  length,  and  fully  grown  ones  of  the  same 
sort  only  one  inch  in  length;  likewise  of  the  well-known 
British  Pholades,  there  arc  individuals  quite  in  a young 
statu  of  two  indies  in  length,  and  perfectly  formed  shells  of 
the  same  species  not  more  than  half  an  inch  long.  For 
instance  in  demonstration,  1 need  only  refer  to  the  Pholas 
papuraceus,  so  abundant  at  Torquay,  of  which  llic  young 
shell#  have  been  considered  by  many  a#  a distinct  species, 
and  have  been  named  by  Dr.  Turton  Pholas  lamdloswt. 
This  varies  in  size,  exceedingly,  so  that  it  may  be  obtained 
both  in  an  incomplete  and  young  state,  and  in  a fully 
gruwn  condition  from  half  an  inch  to  nearly  two  indies  in 
length.  The  circumstance  of  its  having  rarely  occurred  in 
au  i liter  mod  tale  state  of  growth,  when  the  anterior  open- 
ing is  only  partly  closed,  and  the  accessory  valves  only 
partly  formed,  led  Dr.  Turton  and  others  to  persist  in  re- 
garding tiie  young  and  old  as  two  distinct  species.  Other 
similar  instances  will  be  shown  in  the  course  of  the  present 
concise  account  of  some  hitherto  undescribed  species  of  the 
same  genus  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Cuming.*  ( Zool . 
Proc.,  1834.) 

Before  we  proceed  any  further,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
notice  the  genus  Jouannetia  of  M.  Ch.  des  Moulius,  which 
is  thus  characterised  : — 

Animal  unknown,  but  having,  certainly,  the  characters 
of  the  family. 

Shell  spherical,  cuneiform,  equivalve,  inequilateral,  hardly 
gaping  posteriorly,  but  widely  open  anteriorly  ; volvuj  solid, 
short,  curved,  pointed  below,  striated  obliquely,  the  striae 
converging  towards  a median  furrow  ; umbone*  but  little 
distinct,  with  accessory  ptoces  soldered  over  them ; a very 
large,  smooth,  delicate,  fragile  scutcheon  enveloping,  witli 
age,  all  the  anterior  pari,  formed  of  two  rather  unequal 
halves,  fitting  (s'emboi taut)  one  in  the  other,  each  soldered 
by  one  of  their  edges  to  one  of  the  valves,  and  closing  in 
this  maimer  the  anterior  gape  of  the  shell ; no  ligament  uor 
hinge  (engrenuge);  a seuform  vertical  appendage  proceed- 
ing from  tile  umbo,  soldered  to  the  interior  of  each  valve, 
ami  occupying  a third  of  its  height:  muscular  impressions  i 
still  unknown:  pallial  impression  very  strong,  and  deeply 
excavated  backwards.  Accessory  pieces,  but  soldered ; no 
euvelopiug  calcareous  tube,  the  largo  scutcheon  occupying 
its  place. 

M.  Rung  speaks  highly  of  the  discovery  of  this  genus  by 
M.  des  Moulins,  and  having  studied  it  with  that  naturalist, 
he  pronounces  it  to  be  very  distinct  from  the  liiolades.  and 
its  place  to  be  clearly  fixed  botweecn  them  and  tho  Tere- 
dines, to  which  it  leads  so  naturally  by  its  valves.  Jouan- 
netia,  he  observes,  has  no  enveloping  calcareous  tube,  as 
sometimes  happens  to  the  Pholades,  &c. ; and  though  only 
one  species  is  yet  known  (, Jouannetia  semicaudata,  fossil, 
from  the  faluns  of  Mcrignac,  in  the  interior  of  madrepores, 
&c.),  he  does  not  think  that  a similar  tube  ever  exists,  if 
the  amplitude  and  disposition  of  the  scutcheon,  which  ap- 
pears tv  him  to  lake  its  place,  is  a generic  character. 


M.  Deshaves,  in  the  last  edition  of  tho  1 Animaux  sans 
Variables, * dyes  not  think  quilo  so  highly  of  the  genus 
Jouannetia,  os  wo  shall  presently  see.  With  regard  io  the 
accessory  pieces  of  the  Pholades,  lie  considers  that  they  are 
no  other  than  vestiges  of  tho  complete  tube  of  the  Tere- 
dines; and  this  opinion,  he  observes,  may  rest  upon  tho 
fact  that  those  pieces  are  larger  in  proportion  as  tho  shell  is 
more  gaping  posteriorly,  and  the  external  parts  of  the  ani- 
mal of  greater  size ; so  tho  shell  of  the  Teredines  being 
able  to  cover  only  a very  small  part  of  tho  animal,  that 
defect  is  supplied  by  a great  tube:  on  the  contrary,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  shell  of  the  P/utludes  is  belter  closed,  tho 
number  and  size  of  the  accessory  pieces  diminish.  M.  Des- 
hayes  then  goes  on  to  remark  that,  according  to  lanuarck, 
these  pieces  cover  the  ligament  which  is  external;  but  M. 
Deshayes  is  convinced,  both  from  the  observation*  uf  Poli 
and  bis  own,  that  the  Pholades  have  no  true  ligament;  and 
the  same  i.s  the  case  with  the  Teredines.  A part  of  the  an- 
terior muscle  i*  inserted  on  the  cardinal  callosities,  ami 
occupies  the  place  of  tho  ligament.  A posterior  expansion 
of  the  man  lie  glides  between  these  callosities,  penetrates 
into  the  porous  tissue  placed  below  the  callosities,  and  forms 
externally  a Iloliy  surface  more  or  less  great,  on  which  the 
posterior  pieces  are  fixed.  With  regard  to  the  internal  ap- 
pendage* springing  from  the  umbones,  and  which  have 
somewhat  the  form  of  little  spoons,  they  are  buried  in  tho 
thickness  of  tho  animal,  and  embrace  in  then*  concavity  a 
part  of  the  liver,  the  heart,  and  the  intestine.  M.  Deahuyos 
dismisses  the  genera  Xylophaga  and  Jouannetia  very 
shortly ; the  first  he  rejects  as  useless,  nor  can  he  allow  that 
the  last  has  more  just  claims  to  admission.  If,  he  observes, 
genera  so  slightly  characterised  a*  these  are  were  to  bo 
adopted,  there  would  be  as  good  reason  for  making  a par- 
ticular genus  of  each  of  the  spece*  of  Pholas, 

Mr.  Swaiuson  makes  the  PholidUe  the  first  fumily  of  hit 
tribe  Macrotrachite,  and  thus  characterises  that  family: — 

‘Shell  bivalve,  sedentary,  generally  perforating,  open- 
ing at  one  or  both  ends;  the  valves  often  prolonged  into 
u shelly  tube,  sometimes  of  great  length,  represe tiling  tho 
Tubult  bronchia . * 

Under  this  fumily  hu  assemble*  several  forms,  and 
mukes  it  consist  of  the  fulluwiug  genera  and  subgenera: — 

1,  Aspergillum;  including  tho  subgeiiera  Aspergillum, 
Claragella,  and  Fistuluna. 

2,  Gastrochina  (Gastrocheend),  Lam. 

3,  Pholadornt/a,  Sow. 

4,  Photos. , Linn.,  with  the  subgenera  Photos,  Linn, 
Pkolideea,  Leacli,  Martesia,  Leach,  and  Xylophaga,  Sow. ; 
and 


5,  Teredo.  Linn,  with  tho  tubgenera  Teredo,  Liun.,  and 
Teredina.  {Malacology,  1840.) 

Locality,  Habits,  Organization,  Sic.  of  the  genus  Pholas .— 
The  geographical  distribution  of  the  Pholades  is  very  wide, 
and  their  habit  of  boring  hard  substauces,  -such  as  indurated 
mud  or  clay,  wood,  and  stone,  renders  them,  as  well  as  other 
terebrating  testaceous,  an  object  of  anxious  interest  to  those 
who  construct  submarine  works.  The  Breakwater  ut  Ply- 
mouth was  soon  attacked  by  the  Pholades,  and  in  Dr. 
Goodall’s  fine  collection,  now  dispersed  by  the  hummer, 
there  was  a specimen  from  the  Breakwater  perforated  by 
these  testaceous.  Wood  is  also  attacked  by  this  genus,  and 
submarine  piles  are  consequently  exposed  to  their  ravages. 
To  counteract  thoir  operations  in  the  latter  substance,  uuil* 
closely  driven  into  tho  submerged  part  of  the  timber,  us  in 
the  piles  which  support  the  pier  at  Southampton,  seem  to  be 
the  best  safeguard  hitherto  applied.  When  unmolested,  the 
young  Pholades  excavate  burrows  in  the  substance  winch 
chance  has  opposed  to  them,  or  to  which  choice — for  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  young  shell-fish  may  in  some  case* 
have  the  faculty  of  making  the  selection  of  the  material  iu 
which  it  is  to  pass  the  whole  of  its  life — has  directed  it. 

The  mode  iu  which  this  operation  of  boring  is  conducted 
is  not  quite  satisfactorily  accounted  for;  but  the  better  opi- 
nion seems  to  be  that  iu  this,  as  in  other  excavating  tesia- 
ceans,  the  currents  of  water  produced  by  the  vibralue  cilia 
of  the  animal,  a*  noticed  by  Mr.  Garner,  are  the  principal 
agents.  [Lithophagid.*  ; see  also  Clavagklla  and  Gas- 
troch.f.n a.]  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowcrby,  in  his  description  of  Pholas 
acuminata,  found  by  Mr.  Cuming  at  Pnnami  in  limestone 
at  low  wilier,  notices  one  specimen  in  that  gentleman'*  col- 
lection, us  demonstrating  a fact  of  considerable  importance 
to  geologists : it  is  in  argillaceous  limestone,  very  much  re- 
sembling lias,  and,  in  lbrmiug  the  cavities  in  which  it  re- 
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sides  it  has,  by  such  chemical  process  as,  in  Mr.  Sowerby’s 
opinion,  frequently  takes  place,  absorbed  a much  gie&tcr 
quantity  of  the  rock  than  could  be  retained  or  converted  : 
tnis  is  again  deposited  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity,  and 
thus  the  rock  is  recomposed.  ( Zool.  Proc.,  1834.)  Mr. 
Garner,  in  his  valuable  paper  ‘On  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Lamellibranchiate  Conch  t fora’  (Zoo/.  Trans.,  vol.  ii ),  re- 
marks, that  there  is  a cartilage  between  the  two  small  spi- 
nous processes  of  the  lunge  in  the  Pholas  candidus.  In 
other  species  which  have  no  rudiment  of  it,  and  allied  ge- 
nera which  have  a particular  character  of  atliculation,  he 
considers  the  motion  of  the  valves  as  but  a secondary  cause 
in  the  perforation  of  the  substances  in  which  these  animals 
arc  found.  His  strictures  on  the  opinions  of  M.  do  Belle- 
vue and  Mr.  Osier  with  regard  to  the  crypts  of  Saxieava 
will  be  found  under  our  notice  of  that  animal  in  the  article 
Lithophagid.k  [vol.  xiv.,  p.  31];  ami  he  follows  them  up 
by  observing  that  Turton  says  the  valves  of  the  Teredo  do 
not  correspond  with  t lie  bore,  though  Mr.  Garner  thinks 
that  in  this  case  they  do  act  as  mechanical  instruments: 
but,  ho  adds,  the  Photos  cono’ides  is  often  found  in  bard 
timber,  though  its  valves  do  not  seem  in  the  least  adapted 
for  any  boring  or  filing.  See  further  on  this  point  Mr. 
Ganger’s  observations  on  the  subject  of  a supposed  solvent 
lluid  in  the  description  of  Liihoilomut.  [Mytilid*,  vol.  xvi., 
p.  49.]  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  bad  previously  (Genera,  No. 
xxui ) remarked  th.it  the  manner  in  which  these  and 
other  perforating  shells  produce  the  cavities  in  which  they 
live  had  long  been  subject  to  controversy,  and  observed 
that,  as  lie  did  not  wish  to  add  himself  to  the  number  of 
disputants,  ho  would  only  state  that  the  efTect  cannot  be 
produced  by  rotatory  motion,  since  the  cavities  are  fitted  to 
the  shape  of  the  shell,  and  since  animals  whose  shells  are 
perfectly  smooth  on  their  outside  are  equally  capable  of 
producing  these  cavities  with  others  w hose  external  surfaces 
are  rough  like  a file;  nor  did  he  think  it  could  be  by  the 
chemical  action  of  any  solvent,  since  the  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced on  wood,  limestone,  and  sandstone.  lie  slated  that 
he  I ad  been  informed  tliut  tho  Trredo  eats  its  way  into 
wood,  and  inquires  whether  the  Pholas  anil  others  perforate 
wood,  chalk,  limestone,  and  even  sandstone  in  the  same  man- 
ner? or  have  some  of  them  the  power  of  dissolving  stone, 
whde  others  form  their  cavities  by  eating  away  wood? 

Mr.  Garner  ( loc . cit.)  mentions  Photos  ns  one  of  the 
genera  in  which  supplementary  branclmu  exist,  and  as  one 
of  the  forms  in  which  a disposition  of  those  organs  differ- 
ent from  that  observed  in  Anomia,  Pccten,  Arm,  Modiola, 
Unio,  and  Cardium,  &c.,  where  no  complete  division  of  the 
sac  of  the  mantle  exist*,  is  found.  In  Photos  the  brum  him 
are  prolonged  into  the  inferior  siphon,  and  as  they  are  not 
separated  from  the  base  of  the  foot  within  nor  from  the 
mantle  without,  tho  water  drawn  in  through  the  inferior 
orifice  must  make  its  exit  by  the  same  or  by  the  anterior 
opening : but  water  is  likewise  drawn  in  by  the  superior 
siphon,  and  so  gets  access  to  the  interior  interlaminary 
spaces  of  the  branclntc  (oviducts  of  some);  and  by  this 
superior  siphon  the  ova,  faces,  and  secretions  are  discharged. 
He  also  remarks,  in  another  part  of  his  paper,  that  the  ovi- 
duct is  distinct  from  the  »ac  in  Modiola.  Mytilus.  Ltthndo- 
mus,  &c.,  whilst  in  Tellina,  Cardium,  Martra,  Phulas,  My  a, 
and  most  oiliest*,  the  ora  are  discharged  into  the  excretory 
organs. 

To  return  to  tne  perforating  habits  of  these  animals. 
Tho  accompanying  cuts  will  convey  some  notion  of  their 
ravages  upon  the  substances  which  they  penetrate : — 


Pholas  strains  in  wood. 


A block  of  atone  perforated  by  Pltola*  Pactylus. 


Pholas  (XylopHsga)  dorsalis  in  wood. 

Pholas  has  been  found  at  depths  varying  from  the  surface 
to  seventeen  fathoms,  ami  A 'ylopAaga  from  the  surface  to 
forty-five  fathoms. 

The  soil  parts  of  Pholas  Dartylus  and  Photos  crispata 
are  well  shown  in  the  preparations  132,  <r,  b,  c,  ami  d,  in 
the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  (Preparations  qf 
Not.  Hist,  in  Spirit). 

The  specie*  arc  numerous,  and  some  are  very  abundant 
on  our  own  coasts.  ‘Of  these,’  says  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby, 
‘ Pholas  crispata , Dartylus,  Candida,  and  t;arva,  are  the 
must  common;  several  others  aie  described  by  Turton,  in 
his  British  Bivalves,  of  which  we  arc  quite  convinced  the 
P.  lamelluta  is  only  the  young  of  P.  pupyracea:  we  ure  not 
acquainted  with  his  P.  tuberculata.  Much  confusion  ap- 
pears to  prevail  in  regard  to  several  very  distinct  species 
among  these  we  believe  the  papyracea  of  Turton  is  the 
striata  of  Montagu  ; the  claiHita  of  Lamarck  is  the  striata 
of  Linmeus,  but  not  of  Mont.’*  Tho  number  of  living  spe- 
cies of  Pholas  noted  by  M.  Deshayes  in  hi*  Tables  ia  fifteen, 
and  of  these  one,  P.  Candida,  is  recorded  as  living  and  fossil. 
In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  ten  species  only  (including 
Xylophaga)  are  recorded:  this,  notwithstanding  the  errors 
which  have  been  committed  by  those  who  have  taken  dif- 
ference of  size  or  age  for  specific  difference,  must  be  for 
below  the  mark.  For  instance,  we  do  not  find,  in  the  work 
last  referred  to,  any  of  tho  nine  species  described  by  Mr.  G. 
B.  Sowerby  from  Mr.  Cuming’s  collection  in  the  Zool.Proc. 
for  1834. 

The  following  cuts,  with  those  previously  given,  will  show 
the  variety  of  form  put  on  by  the  shells  of  this  genus: 


Xylo)>lu»i;a  dorsalis. 

ir,  enlarged  view  of  interior;  6,  dorsal  view,  net.  site;  r,  ventral  view, 
Dal.  sire. 

• ZuolojrMs  smnelimes  moke  l'ie  word  * PhoW  masculine.  sometime* 
feminine.  Liuuicua  made  il  ui.i  .cuiine,  uud  so  U should  be  considered.. 


Die 
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This  specie?,  which  is  found  in  cylindrical  cavities  eaten? 
in  wood  (*,ed  cut  at  p.  108),  bears  some  resemblance  to 
Teredo,  but  is  without  the  shelly  tube,  nor  has  it  the  pos- 
terior hiatus. 


P1u>Im  papyractiu. 

«,  tide  view ; b.  <k>ml  view ; e,  fup-»h»poi  membra  ae. 

This  is  the  genus  Pholadideea  of  Leach. 

Fossil  Pholadks. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowcrby  (Venera) observes  that  fossil  Pholades  \ 
arc  rare,  but  that  they  occur  in  thecalcaire  grossier  and  con- 
temporaneous formations,  in  several  places,  and  also  in  our 
eng : several  very  interesting  specimens,  be  adds,  are  found 
in  Italy  and  in  Touraine,  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris, 
w here  these  and  several  other  perforating  shells  have  been 
discovered  in  a fossil  state  in  the  cavities  which  they  have 
themselves  formed.  M.  Deshaves,  in  his  Tables,  gives  tbo 
number  of  fossil  species  (tertiary)  as  nine;  but  in  the  last 
edition  of  Lamarck  only  two  appear:  one,  P.  Candida,  re- 
cent and  fossil;  the  other,  Pholas  Jouanneti  (Jrmannetia), 
fossil  only.  In  Professor  Phillips's  Illustration*  of  the. 
Geology  of  Y'orkxhire,  we  find  Phola s reenndila  and  P,  am- 
stricta  recorded  : the  first  from  tho  coralline  oolite,  the  se- 
cond from  tho  Spccton  clay.  In  Dr.  Filton’s  list  ( Strata 
below  the  Chalk),  we  find  Phola $ t gig  ant ea  and  prisca 
noted  ; the  first  from  the  gault  and  the  lower  green-sand,  the 
second  from  tho  lower  green-sand  and  Blackdown. 

PHONE'MUS,  De  Montfort's  name  for  a genus  of 
microscopic  For  am  i rt  if  era.  [Foraminifera,  vol.  x.,  p.  348.] 

PIIONY'GAMA,  M.  Lesson's  name  for  a genus  of 
birds  placed  by  Mr.  Swainson  in  the  subfamily  Corvina • of 
his  family  Corvidee. 

Generic  Character.-— Hill  large,  strong,  considerably  com- 
pressed; very  high  at  the  base,  gradually  narrowing  towards 
the  end;  the  front  advancing  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and 
considerably  dividing  the  frontal  plumes;  upper  mandible 
distinctly  notched.  Nostril s very  large,  placed  in  a deep 
depression  of  tho  bill;  tho  aperture  large,  oval.  Frontal 
feathers  short,  reficcted  forwards.  Tail  moderate,  rounded ; 
the  feathers  broad,  truncate,  and  ending  in  setaceous  points. 
(Sw.) 

Example.  Phonygama  Lessonia  ( Vou .,  pi.  13). 

PHORCY'NIA.  [Pulmogbada.] 

PHO'RMIUM,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
Liliucese,  tribe  Agapantbeso  of  Endlicher,  Asparagcm  of 
Lindley,  contains  only  a single  species,  which  is  re- 
markable for  its  useful  product,  so  well  known  under  the 
name  of  New  Zealand  fiax,  and  which  is  found  indigenous 
in  New  Zealand  and  Norfolk  Island.  The  genus  is  charac- 
terised by  having  a coloured  tubular  perianth,  of  which  the 
tube  is  very  short,  and  divides  into  six  segments,  of  which 
the  three  inner  are  the  longest;  stamens  &ix,  inserted  into 
the  huso  of  the  tube,  ascending  exsorted;  capsule  oblong, 
three  cornered ; seeds  numerous,  compressed ; embryo  in 
the  centre  of  the  seed,  longer  than  half  the  albumen,  with 
its  radicle  next  the  umbilicus.  The  root  is  tuberous, 
fleshy,  and  bitter  tasted;  the  leaves  are  numerous,  all 
radicle,  linear-Iuuceolate,  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  from  one 
and  a half  to  two  inches  broad,  two-rowed,  oquitant  at  the 
base,  leathery,  and  very  tough.  Its  (lowers  are  numerous, 
showy,  yellow-coloured,  arranged  on  a tall  branch  panicle. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  yield  a very  beautiful  and  a very 
st rryig  fibre,  which  has  been  of  late  imported  in  considerable 
quantities  under  the  name  of  New  Zealand  flax.  It  was  ex- 
pected to  bo  much  more  useful  than  it  has  proved  to  he, 
tu  consequence  of  its  having  the  defect  of  breaking 
easily  when  made  into  a knot.  Being  a plant  of  high 
southern  latitudes,  it  was  supposed  that  it  might  easily  be 
grown  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  The  French  have  at- 
tempted to  cultivate  it  near  Cherbourg,  Toulon,  and  other 
places,  and  it  has  been  introduced  into  Ireland,  of  which  the 


moist  insular'climato  is  probably  favourable  to  its  growth. 
It  grew  remarkably  well  for  a number  of  years  in  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden,  but  was  killed  by  the  severe  winter  of  1837- 
38.  Its  cultivation  has  also  been  attempted  in  Australia, 
but  has  not  yet  succeeded  to  any  extent. 

PHCFRUS,  De  Moni  fort’s  name  for  the  trochoid  form 
which  is  loaded  with  pebbles,  shells.  See.  ( Trochus  aggluli - 
nans  of  authors,  genus  Onustu *,  Humph.),  generally  known 
to  collectors  by  tho  name  of  Carrier  Shells.  [Trochid.k.] 

PHOS,  De  Montfort’s  name  for  a genus  of  turbinated 
gastropods  with  a turrited  thick  shell,  which  is  cannated 
and  varicose;  spire  pointed,  but  not  produced;  aperture 
rounded  or  oval;  outer  lip  ridged  internally;  columella 
with  an  oblique  plait  or  plaits ; canal  short,  with  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  a raised  varix.  The  notch  at  the  extremity 
of  the  columella  brings  this  shell  into  the  group  of  Ento- 
mostomata,  and  the  raised  external  surface  of  tho  columella 
very  near  to  Huecinum  ; but  the  general  aspect  of  most  of 
the  species  more  resembles  that  of  Murex  ; there  can  hnidly 
however  be  said  to  be  any  true  varices  on  the  whorls,  the 
elevations  are  rather  ribs  or  bars. 

Example. — Phot  senticoms. 

PHOSGENE  GAS.  [CiiLORocsRnoxtc  Acid  Gas.] 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID.  [Phosphorus.] 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID,  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES 
OF.  Dry  phosphoric  acid  is  sometimes  used  in  the  form  of 
pills,  but  this  is  not  an  eligible  mode ; tho  common  form  is 
that  of  solution,  constituting  the  dilute  acid  of  the  * Phar- 
macopeia.' This  differs  from  the  other  dilute  mineral  acids 
in  not  affecting  so  strongly  the  digestive  organs,  on  which 
account  it  may  be  persevered  in  for  a longer  time.  It  is 
peculiarly  suited  to  disordered  stales  of  the  mucous  surfaces, 
and  also  to  states  of  debility,  characterised  by  softening  of 
I the  bones  and  a phosphotic  condition  of  the  urine.  In  this 
| latter  state  it  is  often  more  efficacious  when  combined  with 
| iron,  in  the  form  of  a phosphate  of  that  metal.  The 
i same  combination  is  of  great  utility  in  most  cases  of  dia- 
: bcles.  In  passive  hemorrhages,  phosphoric  acid,  properly 
| diluted,  quickly  arrests  the  bleeding,  ns  it  coagulates  tho 
| blood.  Ibis  property  is  possessed  in  a stronger  degree  by 
: the  undiluted  acid ; and  hence  if  injected  into  a vein,  causes 
1 death.  A poisonous  dose  of  tho  strong  acid  maybe  couuter- 
; acted  by  chalk  or  carbonate  of  soda. 

| PHOSPHORUS.  This  elementary,  solid,  non-metallic 
I body  was  discovered  in  1G69,  by  Brandt,  an  alcbymist  of 
Hamburg ; he  kept  the  mode  of  preparation  for  a long 
time  secret,  but  as  he  could  not  conceal  tho  fact  of  its  being 
obtained  from  urine,  Kunkel  tried  to  procure  it  from  tho 
same  source,  and  he  succeeded  in  the  attempt. 

It  will  not  be  requisite  to  describe  the  original  mode  of 
preparing  this  very  peculiar  substance,  and  we  shall  give  an 
outline  merely  of  the  method  at  present  employed.  It  has 
been  shown  that  animal  bone  [Bonk]  contains  a large  quan- 
tity of  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  lime,  forming  a sub- 
! sesqui-phosphate  of  that  earth ; and  it  was  first  proposed  by 
1 Scheele  to  obtain  phosphorus  from  bone ; for  this  purpose 
| the  bones  are  ignited  or  calcined  in  contact  with  the  air  till 
I they  become  white ; and  when  this  happens  it  ib  a proof 
thut  the  charcoal  derived  from  tho  decomposition  of  the 
animal  matter  is  entirely  expelled.  In  this  state  they  con- 
sist of  phosphate  of  lime  mixod  with  little  else  than  a small 
portion  of  carbonate  of  lime.  After  being  reduced  to  a flno 
powder,  they  aro  digested  for  a day  or  two  with  sufficient 
water  to  form  a thin  paste,  and  half  their  weight  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  In  this  case  sulphate  of  lime  is  formed,  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  remains  insoluble,  and  a superphosphate 
i of  lime  remains  in  solution ; this  is  to  be  evaporated  in  a 
I copper  vessel,  and  the  precipitate  formed  being  separated, 

! the  clear  fluid,  which  is  cliictlv  phosphoric  acid,  is  to  be 
! evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  ami  mixed  with  about  a fourth 
I of  its  weight  of  powdered  charcoal ; this  mixture  is  to  bo 
| strongly  heated  in  an  earthen  retort,  the  beak  of  which  is 
j immersed  in  water;  by  the  action  of  the  heat  the  phos- 
! phoric  acid  yields  oxygen  to  the  carbon,  and  tho  results  uro 
i carbonic  acid  or  oxide,  which  is  evolved  in  the  gaseous  state, 
i and  the  vapour  of  phosphorus,  which  is  condensed  by  pass- 
ing into  water. 

The  properties  of  phosphorus  arc,  that  it  is  solid,  trans- 
I lucent,  and  nearly  colourless ; but  sometimes  it  has  a yellow 
[ or  reddish  tint;  it  i?  so  soft  that  it  may  be  indented  by  tho 
: nail,  and  it  is  very  readily  cut.  When  heated  to  about  108° 
it  fuses,  and  at  650°  it  is  converted  into  vapour;  it  has  a 
I peculiar  smell  when  exposed  to  the  nir,  but  this  is  probably 
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domed  from  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  upon  it. 
Neither  water  nor  alcohol  dissolve*  phosphorus,  but  it  is 
dissolved  by  tether  and  by  oils.  It  emits  light  when  ex- 
posed to  the  uir  in  the  dark,  and  hence  its  name  (front 
light,  and  plputr,  to  carry).  It  is  extremely  inflam- 
mable, und  has  been  known  to  take  fire  spontaneously 
in  the  atmosphere  when  its  temperature  was  not  above 
6V>°.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  1*77.  Phosphorus 
is  also  soluble  by  the  aid  of  heat  in  naphtha,  sul- 
phuret  of  carbou,  and  sulphuret  of  phosphorus,  and  on 
cooling  from  solution  in  the  last-mentioned  it  has  been 
obtained  in  dodecahedral  crystals  ; and  by  mere  fusion  and 
slow  cooling  of  a larger  quantity,  it  has  been  procured  in 
oetohedral  crystal-<. 

Oxygen  ami  Phosphorus  combine  with  great  readiness, 
and  tbriu  several  diffei cut  compounds.  We  shall  first  de- 
scribe the 

Oxide  of  Phosphorus. — This  is  prepared  fcy  melting  phos- 
phorus in  hot  water,  and  in  this  statu  lorciug  a jet  of  owgen 
ga.-,  upon  it.  The  phospliorus  burns  underwater,  and  the 
results  are  phosphoric  ucid,  which  remains  in  solutiou,  and 
which  we  shall  presently  describe,  and  a red  pnGerulcnt 
body,  which  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  xe*sel,  and  is 
the  oxide  of  phosphorus.  Its  properties  are,  that  it  is  ino- 
dorous and  tasteless,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
&.‘lhcr,  or  oil.  It  undergoes  no  change  in  the  uir,  even  when 
healed  to  above  6u(T  Paitr. ; but  ut  a low  red  heal  it  burns. 
In  chlorine  gas  it  inflames.  It  decomposes  nitric  acid 
readily,  and  combining  with  its  oxygen,  it  becomes  phos- 
phoric acid.  It  does  not  possess  cither  acid  or  alkaline 
properties. 

It  is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  . . 8 

Three  equivalents  of  phosphorus  . 48 

Equivalent  . 56 

Hypoyhorphorous  Acid  was  discovered  in  1816  by  M.  Du- 
loiig.  When  phosphuret  of  barium  is  acted  upon  by  water, 
both  suffer  decomposition,  und  there  are  formed  phosp bu- 
ret ted  hydrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  hypophospliorous  acid,  and 
barytes;  this  earth  combines  with  both  these  acids,  and 
the  phosphate  of  barytes,  being  insoluble,  is  precipitated, 
while  the  hypophosphite  is  soluble,  and  sulphuric  acid 
being  added  to  the  solution,  sulphate  of  barytes  is  precipi- 
tated. and  free  hypophospliorous  acid  remuius  in  solution  ; 
by  evaporating  tins,  a viscid  strongly  uc.d  substance  is 
obtained,  which  is  hydrated  hypophosphorou*  acid. 

The  properties  of  hypophosphoious  and  are,  that  it  is 
liquid,  uuciyslulhzable,  has  a poweiful  ta»le,  is  heavier 
than  water,  and  cannot  be  obtained  in  a dry  state.  When 
subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  it  is  quickly  decomposed 
in  to  phosphuret  ted  hydrogen  eas,  which  escapes,  and  phospho- 
rous and  phosphoric  acids.  Water  divsohes  this  acid  m all 
piopoilioiu;  it  ucls  very  powerfully  os  a deoxidizing  agent, 
taking  oxygen  from  many  compounds  cmituiniug  it:  it  ne- 
vertheless combines  with  niauy  salifiable  bases,  forming 
suits  which  aic  termed  hypo]  husphites ; these  salts  are  re- 
markably soluble  in  w ater : tliey  aru  usually  deliquescent, 
and  crystallize  with  gteal  difficulty. 

Iiypophutphuroua  acid  is  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  . 6 

Two  equivalents  of  phosphorus  32 

Equivalent  . 40 

Phosphorous  Acid,  like  the  preceding,  is  entirely  an  arti- 
ficial product ; it  is  untamed  in  the  greatest  purity  by  sub- 
liming phosphorus  through  bichloride  of  mercury  in  a 
glass  tube.  During  the  action  of  the  heat,  tho  phosphorus 
lakes  half  tho  chlorine  from  the  mercury,  and  they  form  a 
volatile  compound  which  condenses  iulo  a limpid  liquid. 
When  this  chloride  of  phosphorus  is  mixed  with  water, 
mutual  decomposition  occurs;  the  hydrogen  of  the  water 
and  the  chlorine  of  the  chloride  form  hydrochloric  acid, 
w hile  the  oxygen  and  phosphorus  unite  to  form  phosphorous 
acid.  By  evaporation  the  hy  drochloric  acid  is  expelled,  and 
when  it  has  been  continued  until  the  residue,  while  hot, 
has  the  consistence  of  a syrup,  it  becomes  a solid  crystal- 
hue  mass  on  cooling,  which  is  Imitated  phosphoric  acid. 
This  and  dissolves  very  readily  in  water ; it  has  u sour 
lasic,  reddens  vegetable  blue  colours,  and  combines  with 
some  bates  to  form  salts,  which  are  culled  phosphites. 

Phosphorous  acid  is  also  formed  w hen  phosphorus  is  burnt 
in  rarefied  uir.  WIku  phosphorus  is  exposed  to  uir  and 


moisture,  it  has  been  long  known  that  a dense  sour  fluid  is 
formed  by  the  aborption  of  oxygen:  this  was  supposed  by 
M.  Dulong  to  lie  a peculiar  acid,  and  lie  called  it  phoapha- 
tic  acid;  it  was  however  subsequently  shown  by  Davy  to  be 
mixture  of  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids. 

Phosphorous  acid  appears  to  bo  composed  of 

One  and  a half  equivalents  of  oxygen  12 

One  equivalent  of  phosphorus  . 16 

Equixalcnt  ■ ^ 28 

Phosphite  of  Ammonia  is  proouiflMby  adding  carbonate 
uf  ammonia  to  the  acid  to  saturation,  it  crystallizes  in  de- 
liquescent noodles:  when  heated,  it  is  decomposed,  giving 
out  ammonia,  and  by  the  continued  application  of  heat  the 
phosphorous  acid  remaining  is  converted  into  phosphoric 
acid.  It  is  not  a salt  of  any  importance. 

Phosphoric  Acid. — Tim  acid  exists  largely  in  nature,  not 
only,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  combination  with 
lirue,  forming  bone,  but  also  in  some  vegetable  products,  and 
often  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  combined  with  lime,  form- 
ing a mineral  which,  when  crystallized,  is  frequently  called 
apatite.  It  also  occurs  in  combination  with  oxide  of  iron, 
copper,  lead,  manganese,  and  uranium ; but  the  quantity  of 
these  compounds  is  by  no  means  large,  and  they  are  regarded 
chiefly  as  objects  of  curiosity. 

Phosphoric  Acid  may  be  artificially  formed  by  the  direct 
combination  of  its  elements.  When  a piece  is  inflamed,  and 
it  is  immediately  covered  by  a large  bell  glass,  the  phos- 
phorus is  converted  into  white  flakes  of  phosphoric  acid, 
which  fall  like  snow  in  the  vessel.  When  exposed 
for  a short  tune  to  the  air,  the  acid  deliquesces, 
and  so  great  is  its  affinity  for  water,  that  when  the 
solid  acid  is  collected,  and  a little  water  is  added  to  it, 
it  is  converted  into  a hydrate  with  explosive  ubullition, 
owing  to  Ihe  heat  which  is  evolved  during  combination. 
Phosphoric  arid,  when  free  from  water,  is  exceedingly 
fixed  in  the  fire,  but  when  the  hydrate  is  heated  it  is  dis- 
sipated. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  also  formed  when  phosphorus  is  heated 
in  moderately  strong  nitric  arid;  the  nitric  acid  is  decom- 
posed, and  yields  oxygen  to  form  the  phosphoric  seal.  By 
evaporation  in  a plutina  capsule  hydrated  phosphoric  acid  is 
obtained. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  composed  of 

Two  and  a half  equivalents  of  oxygen  20 
One  equivalent  of  phosphorus  . 16 

Equivalent  . . 36 

Phosphoric  acid  is  colourless,  inodorous,  don*e,  extremely 
sour  to  the  taste,  and  acta  strongly  on  vegetable  blue  co- 
lours; it  does  not  however,  like  sulphuric  acid,  destroy  tho 
skin  when  applied  to  it.  According  to  Professor  Graham, 
phosphoric  acid  is  peculiarly  disposed  to  combine  with  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  water,  and  these  compounds  exhibit 
properties  so  different,  that  they  might  be  supposed  to  bo 
three  different  acids,  instead  of  different  hydrate*  of  the 
same  acid.  When  the  dry  arid,  obtained  as  described  from 
the  combustion  of  phosphorus,  is  thrown  into  walcr,  a mix- 
ture of  the  three  hydrates  is  obtained  in  variable  proportions, 
but  they  may  lie  separately  obtained  in  a pure  slate  from 
the  common  phosphate  of  soda  of  the  shops,  after  it  has 
been  purified  by  solution  and  re-crystullizalion.  Decompose 
a w arm  solution  of  this  salt  by  means  of  a solutiou  of  acetate 
of  lead,  and  wash  the  precipitated  phosphate  of  lead,  and 
then  pass  a current  of  hydrusulphunc  acid  through  it  while 
suspended  in  water.  When  the  excess  of  hjdroralpliurie 
arid  lias  been  expelled  by  heat,  a very  sour  fluid  remains, 
which,  according  to  Professor  Graham,  Ls  a terhj drain  ot 
phosphoric  acid ; but  following  the  practice  of  some  other 
chemists,  we  hnve  reckoned  the  equivalent  of  pho&phorus 
at  only  half  the  weight  which  he  has  done,  und  conse- 
quently this  hydrate  wo  regard  as  a sesquibydrate,  com- 
posed of 

One  and  a half  equivalents  of  water  13*3 
One  equivalent  of  phosphoric  acid  36 

Equivalent  . 49*5 

This  acid  is  unalterable  by  boiling  its  solution  or  keeping 
it  for  any  length  of  time.  The  class  of  suits  which  this 
hydrate  forms  are  the  old  or  common  phosphates,  which 
give  a yellow  precipitate  with  mtiato  of  silver.  Common 
phosphate  of  soda  contains  therefore  this  sesquiby dialed 
phosphoric  acid. 
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Pyrophotphoric  And.  — Professor  Clark  of  Aberdeen 
first  discovered  tint  when  common  phosphate  of  soda  is 
healed  to  redness,  it  is  completely  changed  in  somo  of  its 
properties,  and  after  being  dissolved  in  water,  it  affords 
crystals  of  a new  salt,  which  he  named  pyrophosphate  of 
soda.  It  gives  a white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
instead  of  a yellow  one.  If  a solution  of  this  salt  be  decom- 
posed by  one  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  precipitated  plws- 
phate  of  lead  be  treated  with  hydroaulphurtc  acid  os  already 
described,  and  the  excess  of  it  be  suffered  to  escape  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  without  the  application  of  heat,  the 
remaining  solution  is  hydropboaphoric  acid,  consisting  of 

One  equivalent  of  water  . 9 

One  equivalent  of  phosphoric  acid  36 

Equivalent  . , 43 

When  saturated  with  soda,  the  pyrophosphate  is  obtained 
without  the  further  agency  of  heat.  Unlike  the  aesquihydt  ate 
above  described,  this  acid,  if  exposed  for  some  time  to  a high 
temperature,  undergoes  a change,  it  being  in  fact  converted 
into  seequihydrate. 

Metaphosphoric  Acid. — If  biphosphate  of  soda  be  heated 
to  redness,  a salt  is  formed  which,  treated  as  the  last,  gives 
an  acid  liquor,  containing  the  metaphosphoric  acid  ordihy- 
d rated  phosphoric  acid. 

Glacial  phosphoric  acid  is  also  in  general  mostly  meta- 
phosphoric acid.  This  hydrate  is  characterised  by  producing 
a while  precipitate  in  solution  of  albumen,  and  in  solutions 
of  the  salts  of  earth  and  metallic  oxides ; precipitates  which 
are  remarkable  semifluid  bodies,  or  soft  solids  without  crys- 
tallization. 

Hydrogen  and  Phosphorus  combine,  and  in  different  pro- 
portions. According  to  Magnus,  phosphuret  of  potassium 
is  obtained  when  these  elements  aro  fused  together  under 
water ; and  when  this  compound  is  thrown  into  water,  a 
vellow  powder  precipitates,  which  is  a solid  phosphnret  of 
hydrogen,  containing  less  hydrogen  than 

°hosjyhuretted  Hydrogen  Gcu. — This  gas  was  obtained 
by  Qengembre  in  1 783 : it  is  procurer!  by  boding  phosphorus 
in  a solution  of  potash.  The  gas  which  arises  is  spontaneously 
inflammable ; and  during  its  combustion  there  are  formed 
water  and  phosphoric  acid : it  is  colourless,  and  has  a disagrees-  | 
hie  odour  resembling  that  of  onions.  Water  dissolves  about  i 
two  per  cent  of  this  gas ; but  the  solution,  unlike  that  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  has  no  acid  properties.  It  | 
suffers  no  change  of  composition,  whether  kept  in  the  dark  i 
or  exposed  to  light.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  gas,  ac- 
cording to  Dumas,  is  1761.  It  is  staled  that  its  spontaneously  1 
inflammable  propertv  is  lost  by  being  kept  over  water:  this 
power,  according  to  Prof.  Graham,  must  depend  upon  some- 
thing extraneous;  this  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  gas  which  is  obtained  by  heating  hydrated  phosphorous 
acid,  and  which  Davy  called  hydrophosphoric  gas  is  not 
spontaneously  combustible.  It  has  been  further  shown  by 
Prof.  Graham  that  the  gas  is  deprived  of  its  power  by  porous 
absorbents,  such  as  charcoal,  by  phosphoric  acid,  ana  by  a 
most  minute  quantity  of  several  combustible  bodies,  such  as 
potassium,  the  vapour  of  sther,  and  essential  oils;  and  ho 
also  discovered  that  the  property  was  communicated  to  the 
gas  obtained  by  either  process,  by  tbo  addition  of  a very 
minute  quantity  of  nitric  oxide  gas,  or  of  nitrous  acid,  vary- 
ing from  l-1000th  to  l-10,000lh  of  the  volume  of  the  gas. 

Phosphuret  toil  hydrogen  gas  decomposes  some  metallic 
solutions,  such  as  those  of  copper  and  mercury,  and  metallic 
phosphurets  are  precipitated ; and  when  it  is  pure,  it  is 
entirely  absorbed  by  sulphate  of  copper  and  chloride  of 
lime. 

It  is  probably  composed  of— 

One  and  a half  equivalents  of  hydrogen  1 *5 
One  equivalent  or  phosphorus  . .16* 

Equivalent  . . 17*6 

Chlorine  and  Phosphorus  combine  in  two  proportions, 
forming  the  protochloride  and  perchloride. 

uratochlaride  or  Sesquichloride  qf  Phosphorus.— "When 
a mixture  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  phosphorus  is  heated, 
we  liave  already  had  occasion  to  notice  that  protochloride  of 
phosphorus  is  produced.  When  first  procured  it  has  gene- 
rally a reddish  colour,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a hule  un- 
combined phosphorus.  When  this  has  had  time  to  deposit,  or 
when  it  is  purified  by  slow  distillation,  it  becomes  limpid 
and  colourless.  It  has  a suffocating  odour,  and  exhales  and 


fumes  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Us  specific  gravity  is  1*45. 
It  docs  not  alter  the  colour  of  dry  litmus  paper,  but  if  moist, 
then  hydrochloric  and  phosphorous  acids  are  formed,  which 
redden  it  strongly,  Tho  vapour  of  this  compound  is  com- 
bustible, and  acts  with  great  energy  upon  water,  producing 
the  changes  which  have  been  described. 

It  is  composed  of 

One  and  n half  equivalents  of  chlorine  64 
One  equivalent  of  phosphorus  . 16 

Equivalent  . . 70 

Perchloride  of  Phosphorus  is  obtained  by  the  spontaneous 
combustion  of  phosphorus  in  chlorine  gas ; a white,  flaky, 
volatile  compound  is  formed,  which  is  the  perchloride. 
It  is  volatile,  rising  in  vapour  at  200°.  It  is  fusible  under 
pressure,  and  crvsicllizes  in  prisms.  It  reddens  dry  litmus 
paper,  owing,  a*  has  been  suspected,  to  it*  acquiring  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  from  the  decomposition  of  the  paper.  Like 
the  protochloride,  ,t  acts  strongly  upon  and  decompose 
water,  but  the  results  are  phosphoric  instead  of  phospho- 
rous acid,  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

It  is  composed  of 

Two  and  a half  equivalents  of  chlorine  90 
One  equivalent  of  phosphorus  . 16 

Equivalent  . . *106 

Azote  and  Phosphorus  form  phosphuret  of  azote.  This 
compound  cannot  be  obtained  by  direct  action ; it  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  action  A ammonia  on  the  chlorides  of  phospho- 
rus. Tho  changes  which  occur  are  effected  with  difficulty, 
but  the  phosphunt  of  azoto  eventually  obtained  has  the 
following  properlirs : it  is  a light  white  powder,  and  although 
formed  of  very  vdatilo  constituents,  it  remains  fixed  and 
infusible  even  at  i red  boot,  when  the  access  of  air  is  pre- 
vented ; but  if  tint  be  present,  white  vapours  of  phosphoric 
acid  are  formed.  This  compound  of  azote  is  remarkable 
also  for  its  indifference  even  to  the  most  powerful  reagents; 
it  is  insolnble  m water  and  in  acids,  ni’lric  acid  even  attack- 
ing it  only  after  long  continued  exposure  to  it.  Chlorine 
and  sulphur  do  lot  act  upon  it;  it  is  insoluble  in  alkaline 
solutions,  but  when  heated  with  solid  hydrate  of  potash, 
ammonia  is  evoved.  It  is  composed  of 

One  quivalent  of  azote  . , 14 

One  quivalent  of  phosphorus  . 16 

Equivalent  . . 30 

Sulpfntr  aid  Phosphorus  may  be  mado  to  combine  bjr 

fusion  in  an  ixhausted  flask  or  under  water,  but  the  ope- 
ration requins  great  caution.  Mr.  Fnradhy  melted  seven 
parts  of  phophorus  with  five  parts  of  sulphur ; a reddish- 
brown  liquii'was  obtained,  which  was  rendered  of  a light 
yellow  and  senitransparent  by  agitation  in  solution  of  am- 
monia. 

This  com  mind  remained  fluid  even  when  cooled  down 
to  20°,  and  'as  perfectly  liquid  at  32°.  After  being  kept 
for  some  weks  in  a bottle  of  water,  crystals  were  deposited 
which  wen  sulphur,  and  at  the  temperature  of  40°  it 
became  a rystaliine  mass ; the  relative  proportions  of  sul- 
phur and  hosphorus  appeared  to  be  four  and  eight,  and  it 
was  therefre  probably  a btsulphuret,  consisting  of — 

Ivo  equivalents  nf  sulphur  . . 32 

Cno  equivalent  of  phosphorus  . 16 

Equivalent  . . 48 

Bromie  and  Phosphorus  combine  when  brought  into 
contact  iia  flask  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas:  heat  and 
light  areevolvcd,  and  two  bromides  are  formed ; one  is 
solid,  cryialline,  and  collects  in  the  upper  part  of  the  flask, 
and  the  <her  is  fluid,  and  remains  at  the  bottom. 

The  liuid  compound  is  probably  a protobromide,  composed 
of  singhequivnlcnts  of  its  elements;  this  remains  liquid  at 
62°  Kahi  When  heated  it  is  readily  converted  into  vapour, 
and  on  tposure  to  the  air  it  emits  penetrating  fumes.  It 
reddensitmus  slightly,  an  effect  which  is  probably  derived 
from  th  moisture  which  it  contains.  When  only  a small 
quantitof  water  is  added  to  this  compound,  heat  is  excited 
by  theiisction,  and  hydrobromic  acid  is  evolved ; in  a large 
quantitof  water,  the  'gas  is  dissolved.  The  per  bromide, 
while  ireraains  solid,  is  yellow ; but  by  heat  it  first  metis 
in*c  a id-coloured  liquid,  and  is  afterwards  converted  into 
a vapo*.  **f  the  same  colour ; by  fusing  it  yields  rhombic 
crystal? uct  by  sublimation  they  arc  acicular.  When  ex- 
posed t the  au  ;t  emits  dense  penetrating  fumes;  and  ou 
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the  addition  or  water  to  it,  it  is  converted  into  h)drobromic 
and  phosphoric  acids. 

bnitne  and  Phosphorus. — When  these  substances,  per- 
fectly dry,  are  healed  together  in  an  exhausted  vessel,  they 
net  v lulenlly,  giving  out  heat,  unaccompanied  by  light.  \\  hen 
the  proportions  are  one  of  phosphorus  and  about  twelve 
of  iodine,  the  compound  is  reddish-brown,  very  fusible,  and 
is  probably  a so  sqm- iodide  of  phosphorus.  It  is  decomposed 
by  water,  and  resolved  into  bydriodic  and  phosphorous 
acids. 

When  the  proportions  are  one  of  phoiphorus  and  about 
forty  of  iodine,  a black  and  less  fusible  compound  is  formed, 
which  is  resolved  by  water  into  hydriodic  and  phosphoric 
acids:  it  is  probably  composed  of  two  and  a half  equivalents 
of  iodine  and  one  of  phosphorus. 

Selenium  and  Phosphorus  may  be  made  to  combine  by 
dropping  the  selenium  into  the  melted  phosphorus.  It  is 
an  unimportant  compound,  and  is  probally  a di-seleniuret. 

Phosphorus  may  bo  made  to  combine  with  the  greater  i 
manlier  of  the  metals ; the  most  important  of  these  com-1 
pounds  will  be  found  under  each  particubr  metal. 

PHO'SPHORU.S,  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  OF. 
This  elementary  substance  exists  as  an  essential  constituent 
both  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies;  vet  when  applied  in  a 
concent  rated  and  pure  state  to  any  organised  structure,  it 
acts  upon  it  as  a violent  and  corrosive  poison.  Into  animal 
bodies  it  is  introduced  in  a diluted  and  combined  slate,  by 
which  it  is  disarmed  of  its  virulence,  as  an  ingredient  of 
many  common  articles  of  food.  One  of  ike  chief  sources  of 
it  is  the  starch  of  the  cereal  grains,  such  is  wlioat-llour,  in 
the  ashes  of  which,  when  burnt,  it  amounts  to  ‘23  per  cent. 
(Prout’s  Bridgewater  Treatise,  book  iii.j;  also  alliaceous 
plants,  such  as  onions,  in  which  it  exists  as  a phosphate  of 
iron  ; polygonous  and  other  plants,  in  which  it  occurs  as  a 
phosphate  of  lime.  It  also  exists  not  only  in  the  bones  and 
other  hard  parts  of  animals,  but  in  many  of  the  lluids,  es- 
pecially the  excretions.  Thus  it  is  foundin  the  mills  and 
roes  of  lUhes,  the  substance  of  oysters,  the  yelk  of  eggs,  in 
the  liver,  and  also  the  brain,  in  which  organ  of  the  human 
being  it  amounts  to  from  2 to  2\  per  cunt. 

Phosphorus  is  of  all  stimulants  the  most  powerful  and 
diffusible,  but,  on  account  of  its  activity,  highly  dangerous. 
Its  poisonous  action  seems  to  be  connected  with  its  strong 
affinity  for  oxygen,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  phosphorous 
and  phosphoric  acids.  Henco  when  brought  in  contact  with 
the  animal  tissues,  it  abstracts  oxygen  from  tkera,  and  pro- 
duces un  eschar,  resembling  a burn : the  phosphorus  in 
this  way  loses  weight  and  is  absorbed,  so  that  the  exhalation 
from  the  lungs  and  the  cutaneous  perspiratioa  are  impreg- 
nated with  the  vapour,  and,  under  certain  circumstances, 
luminous.  A very  small  quantity  of  solid  phosphorus,  even 
one  grain  and  a half,  has  proved  fatal.  Solutions  of  phos- 
phorus in  oils,  fixed  or  volatile,  or  in  mthers,  are  still  more 
active  and  dangerous. 

Little  use  is  made  of  phosphorus  or  its  oleaginous  so- 
lutions in  medical  practice  in  Great  Britain,  thoqgh  in  cases 
of  extreme  prostration  of  the  nervous  sj  stein  it  Is  not  with- 
out its  value. 

In  the  event  of  a poisonous  dose  being  taken,  !bland  mu- 
cilaginous fluids  should  be  freely  administered,  followed  by 
magnesia  or  chalk. 

PIIO'TIUS  was  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth 
rentury,  of  a patrician  family  of  Constantinople.  Be  studied 
in  that  city,  and  attained  great  proficiency  in  alt  kinds  of 
learning,  which  was  enhanced  by  an  irreproachablomorality. 
He  was  noticed  by  the  emperor  Michael  III.,  who  employed 
him  in  various  important  offices.  The  emperor  Bent  him  on 
a mission  to  Assyria  (probably  Persia  is  meant),  and  on  his 
return  made  him  proto-spatnarius,  or  commander  of  the 
guards,  and  proto-secretarius  and  member  of  the  emperor’s 
privy  council.  Bardas.  the  uncle  and  colleague  of  Michael, 
was  very  partial  to  Pholius ; and  having,  on  account  of 
sonic  dispute  as  to  jurisdiction,  removed  and  banished  the 
patriarch  Ignatius,  he  determined  to  put  Pholius  in  his 
place.  Pholius,  being  a layman,  took  all  the  variouf  clerical 
orders  one  after  the  other  in  six  consecutive  days ; aid  after 
being  ordained  priest,  he  was  installed  in  the  pafriarchal 
chair,  a.d.  85.1.  But  the  informality  of  his  appointment 
was  too  glaring,  especially  as  Ignatius,  although  threatened 
and  imprisoned  in  order  to  force  him  to  abdicate,  refused  to 
do  so.  A subservient  council  was  assembled  at  Cofstanti- 
nople,  a.d.  858.  which  deposed  Ignatius  and  confirmed  the 
appointment  of  Pholius.  Photius  sent  two  bishops  to  Rome 


with  letters  for  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  in  which  he  gave  a specious 
account  of  his  election,  and  invited  the  pope  to  send  legates 
to  Constantinople,  in  older  to  co-operate  with  him  in  putting 
down  the  remains  of  the  Iconoclastic  heresy.  The  legale* 
came;  and  a new  council  being  assembled,  a.d. 859,  which 
the  legates  attended,  Ignatius  was  brought  before  it,  and 
was  again  deposed  on  the  score  of  incapacity  and  other 
charges,  and  obliged  to  sign  his  own  abdication,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  papal  legates,  who  were  either  deceived, 
or  bribed,  or  frightened  into  compliance  by  the  parly  of 
Photius. 

The  see  of  Rome  had  for  more  than  a century  past  been 
disputing  with  that  of  Constantinople  on  a question  of  ju- 
risdiction. During  the  period  of  the  superiority  of  tlie 
Iconoclasts  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  the  patriarchs  of 
that  city,  supported  by  the  emperors,  had  appropriated  to 
themselves  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  extensive  pro- 
vinces of  lllvricum,  Macedonia,  Achaia,  and  Sicily,  which 
had  formerly  been  subject  to  the  Roman  see.  A fresh  sub- 
ject of  contention  afterwards  served  to  embitter  the  quarrel. 
The  heathen  inhabitants  of  Bulgaria  being  converted  to 
Christianity  by  both  I-atin  and  Greek  missionaries,  Photius 
placed  the  new  churches  of  Bulgaria  under  his  own  juris- 
diction, a measure  which  seemed  justified  by  the  proximity 
of  Bulgaria  to  Constantinople.  But  the  pope  alleged  that 
his  own  missionaries  had  been  first  in  the  field,  and  that  the 
king  or  chief  of  Bulgnria  had  sent  his  own  son  to  Rome, 
which  was  a sort  of  acknowledgment  of  spiritual  obedience. 
In  short  Nicholas  demanded  the  restitution  of  the  pro- 
vinccsof  lllvricum,  Macedonia,  Achaia,  Sicily,  and  Bulgaria, 
which  Photius  stoutly  refusing,  the  pope  assembled  a council 
at  Rome,  a.d.  K62,  in  which  he  pronounced  the  election  of 
Photius  to  he  illegal,  and  excommunicated  him  with  all  his 
abettors.  Photius  however  remained  quietly  in  his  see ; 
and  in  the  year  866,  having  assembled  a council  at  Constan- 
tinople, he  produced  five  charges,  some  relating  to  doctrine, 
and  others  to  discipline,  against  the  Roman  or  Western 
Church.  The  charges  were  proved ; and  Photius,  at  the 
head  of  his  council,  excommunicated  the  pope,  and  declared 
him  and  his  abettors  to  bo  removed  from  the  communion  of 
orthodox  Christians:  the  charges  were : — 1,  that  the  Ro- 
mans fasted  on  the  Sabbath,  or  seventh  day ; 2,  that  they 
allowed  the  use  of  milk  and  cheese  during  the  first  week 
in  Lent;  3,  that  they  forced  celibacy  on  the  clergy,  the 
consequence  of  which,  observed  Photius,  was,  that  their 
country  swarmed  with  bastards;  4,  that  their  bishops  alone 
anointed  persons  with  the  holy  chrism,  withholding  that 
cower  from  presbyters;  5,  that  they  had  interpolated  the 
Nicene  creed  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  adding 
the  word  * filioque,’  thus  asserting  the  Holy  Ghost  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father,  * a tenet 
unknown  till  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  and  even  then  only 
partially  admitted  by  some  of  the  Western  churches.’  (Pho- 
tius, Epistles.) 

In  the  vear  867,  after  the  murder  of  the  emperor  Michael, 
Basilius  the  Macedonian  ascended  the  throno.  It  is  said  by 
some  that  Photius  refused  him  the  sacrament,  and  re- 
proached him  with  the  murder  of  his  benefactor.  However 
j this  may  be,  Basilius  soon  after  deposed  Photius,  exilod 
him  to  Cyprus,  and  restored  Ignatius  to  his  sec;  and  this 
| act  was  confirmed  by  a genoraY  council  assembled  at  Con- 
• stantinople,  a.d.  869,  which  was  attended  by  legates  of 
Pope  Adrian  II.,  and  in  which  Photius  was  condemned. 
This  is  called  the  eighth  (Ecumenical  council,  having 
been  acknowledged  by  both  tho  Eastern  and  Western 
churches. 

Photius  in  his  exile  found  means  to  deprecate  the  hostility 
of  tho  emperor,  and  after  some  years  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  Constantinople.  He  is  said  to  have  composed  a 
genealogy  of  Basilius,  in  which  he  made  him  descend  from 
Tiridulcs,  king  of  Armenia.  At  the  end  of  the  years  7 7, 
the  patriarch  Ignatius  died  ; and  the  canonical  impediment 
to  the  exaltation  of  Photius  no  longer  existing,  he  was  re- 
placed on  the  patriarchal  sec;  and  Pope  John  VIII.  was 
induced  to  approve  his  nomination,  with  the  view  of  re- 
storing peace  to  the  church.  In  879  Pholius  assembled  a 
new  council  at  Constantinople,  in  which  the  word  ‘filioque’ 
was  erased  from  the  creed.  The  separation  however  between 
the  two  churches  was  not  finally  eoiiMimmated  till  nearly  two 
centuries  later,  whon  tho  patriarch  Michael  Cerularius,  after 
a long  and  angry  correspondence  with  Loo  IX.,  was  excom- 
municated, with  all  his  adherents,  by  the  pope's  legates,  who 
solemnly  deposited  the  written  act  of  excommunication  on 
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the  grand' altar  of  Sancta  Sophia,  ami  having  shaken  oflfjhe 
dust  from  their  feet,  departed  from  Constantinople,  a.». 
1034. 

In  the  year  886,  Leo,  the  son  ami  successor  of  Busilius, 
exiled  Photius,  for  reasons  not  clearly  ascertained,  into  Ar- 
menia, where  the  patriarch  died  some  years  after ; but  the 
epoch  of  his  death  is  not  exactly  known.  Phot i us  was  of 
an  ambitious  and  turbulent  disposition,  and  this  was  bis 
chief  failing.  Much  has  been  written  for  and  against  him  ; 
the  Greek  and  Protestant  writers  being  mostly  in  his  favour, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  against  him.  All  however  agree 
in  admitting  his  very  extensive  learning,  which  was  truly 
wonderful  for  his  ago,  as  well  as  his  exquisite  critical  judg- 
ment. 

The  following  are  his  principal  works: — 1,  4 Myriobiblon, 
save  Bibliotheca  librorum  quos  legit  et  consult  Photius,’ 
with  a Latin  translation,  fol.,  1653.  I nun.  Bekkcr  published 
the  Greek  text,  corrected  after  a Venetian  and  three  Paris 
MSS  . with  an  index,  Berlin,  1824,  2 vols.  4to.  The  Biblio- 
theca is  a kind  of  review  of  the  works  which  he  bad  read, 
many  of  which  have  been  since  lost.  Photius  gives  a brief 
epitome  of  each,  adding  his  own  critical  judgment  of  the 
merits  of  the  writer,  and  of  his  statements  and  opinions. 
In  this  manner  Photius  reviews  more  than  fifty  historians, 
a still  greater  number  of  divines,  besides  orators,  philoso- 
pher, grammarians,  rhetoricians,  See.,  in  all  *279  works 
wh:i*h  he  had  read  and  examined.  Fabricius  ( BiMioth . 
(Jrarfia,  v.  33)  gives  an  nccuraie  list  of  the  works  noticed  by 
P.hoiius.  2,  a Greek  Lexicon,  published  by  Hermann,  4to. 
Leipzig,  1808:  another  edition  by  Person  appeared  after  his 
death,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dobree,  London,  18*22; 
it  is  entitled  fetrtov  row  narpici(9X0M  Mfcwv  niKaywyij.  E. 
Cod.  Guleano.descripsit  R.  Porsonus, 2 vols.  8vo.  3, 4 Epistles,’ 
fol.,  Loudon,  1651.  4,  * Nomocanoti,  being  a Collection  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Councils,  to  the  Seventh  (Ecumenical,  with 
the  corresponding  decrees  of  tbo  Emperors  concerning  Ec- 
clesiastical Matters,’ Basle,  1632.  5,  A treatise,  4 Ad  vers  us 
Latinos  de  Proce&sione  Spiritus  Sancli,’  and  other  theological 
and  controversial  works,  several  of  which  aro  still  unpub- 
lished : among  others,  one  against  the  Paulicians,  of  which 
Moulfuucon  gives  some  fragments  in  his  * Bibliotheca  Cusli- 
niana.’  6,  ‘Ampltilochia,  being  Answers  to  Questions  re- 
lative to  various  Passages  iri  the  Scriptures,  with  an  Ex- 
position of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.’ 

PHOTOGENIC  DRAWINGS,  facsimile  representa- 
tions of  objects  produced  according  to  the  recent  discovery 
of  M.  Daguerre,  mechanically  by  the  chemical  action  of 
light  on  a prepared  metallic  tablet,  upon  which  the  images  of 
tbo  objects  are  thrown  by  aenraera-obscura.  Such  apparatus 
is  named  after  its  inventor  the  Daguerrotype,  and  the  process 
itself  either  photogeny,  photography,  or  heliography  (sun- 
drawing). The  invention  was  first  formally  communicated 
to  the  public  by  M.  Arago,  who  read  an  account  of  the 
Daguerrotype  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  January  7th, 
1839.  From  that  moment  Daguerre  (who  was  afterwards 
rewarded  by  a pension  by  the  government)  and  his  inven- 
tion engrossed  general  attention.  The  discovery  was  spoken 
of  as  little  short  of  miraculous;  und  as  having  realised 
what  had  long  been  considered  a hopeless  desideratum, 
namely,  the  giving  permanency  to  the  beautiful  pictures  pro- 
duced by  the  cainera-obscura,  with  the  exception  indeed  of 
colour  and  motion,  on  both  of  which,  the  latter  quite  as  much 
as  the  first,  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  cumera-obscura  depends ; 
whereas  the  slightest  degree  of  (notion,  even  that  of  clouds 
and  trees,  is  positively  injurious  to  the  action  of  the  Daguer- 
rotype, producing  indistinctness  of  form,  and  blurring  those 
parts  of  the  picture  which  are  affected  by  the  motion.  Hence 
not  only  powerful  sunshine,  but  perfect  stillness  in  the  at- 
mosphere is  required  for  its  successful  operation,  and  its 
radical  usefulness  becomes  limited  to  the  delineation  of 
uildings,  sculptures,  and  other  inanimate  objects,  more 
especially  such  as  are  independent  of  sunshine,  and  which 
may  at  any  time  be  copied  by  means  of  a sufficiently  strung 
artificial  light  thrown  upon  them. 

Still,  though,  even  after  the  great  improvements  since 
made  in  it,  the  powers  of  the  Daguerrotype  are  so  far  circum- 
scribed, the  invention  is  highly  valuable,  because  it  not  only 
ensures  perfect  fidelity  of  likeness  where  it  is  most  essen- 
tial, and  where  it  is  hardly  attainable  by  the  most  practised 
and  patient  hand  and  eye,  but  also  gives  us  the  minutest 
details— -those  which  are  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  of  course  cannot  possibly  bo  represented  upon  paper, 
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yet  become  visible  in  a photogenic  drawing  when'it  is  exit 
mined  with  % magnifying-glass.  If  therefore  the  Daguerre- 
typo  should  bo  found  susceptible  of  no  further  improve- 
ments, it  will  still  bo  lin  invention  of  the  greatest  utility  to 
art,  since  by  means  of  it  facsimiles  of  tho  most  beautiful 
and  valuable  works,  of  the  finest  buildings  and  statues,  of 
the  most  elaborate  carvings  and  designs,  furniture,  kc, 
may  be  obtained  with  great  expedition.  Nevertheless, 
now  that  the  first  novelty  has  worn  off,  the  interest  taken 
by  the  public  in  the  discovery  has  greatly  diminished. 
This  is  easily  accounted  for,  since  besides  that  the  class  of 
objects  for  which  it  peculiarly  recommends  itself  are  not 
appreciated  bv  the  many,  there  certainly  are  defects  and 
inconveniences  attending  photogenic  drawings : the  principal 
one  is,  that  they  must  be  upon  metallic  tablets  with  a highly 
polished  surface;  consequently  their  appearance  is  not  that 
of  a print  or  drawing,  but  of  an  engraved  steel  plate,  devoid 
of  any  general  effect  as  to  light  and  shade,  and  producing 
a glare  offensive  to  the  eye,  in  order  to  avoid  which  it  is 
necessary  to  hold  the  tablet  in  a particular  direction.  The 
metallic  tublets  render  them  expensive,  and  their  material 
and  fitting-up  (as  each  plate  is  fixed  upon  a panncl,  and  pro- 
tected by  a glass  over  it)  makes  it  difficult  to  keen  any  num- 
ber of  them,  except  in  cabinets  with  shallow  drawers  for 
the  purpose.  Neither  can  they  bo  hung  up  in  frames,  sincu 
in  addition  to  their  appearing  only  like  so  many  polished 
plates  of  metal,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  them  down 
whenever  it  was  required  to  look  at  them. 

More  recently  M.  Bayard  has  found  out  a method  of  taking 
similar  delineations  by  means  of  the  cam  era- obsc  ura  upon 
paper,  which,  besides  having  the  advantage  of  being  tnucU 
cheaper,  and  capable  of  being  kept  like  prints,  are  said  to  bo 
fur  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  in  fact  to  have  nearly  the 
effect  of  sepia  drawings.  But  on  the  other  hand  they  fall 
infinitely  short  of  metallic  photogenic  drawings;  for  not 
only  is  the  outline  of  objects  less  distinct,  but  no  more  can 
be  shown  than  what  appears  to  the  naked  eye,  no  further 
details  being  rendered  visible  by  the  use  of  a convex  lens. 
This  invention  is  however  at  present  quite  in  its  infancy, 
and  may  possibly  receive  great  improvements,  alt  bough  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  it  will  ever  be  able  to  accomplish  w hat 
is  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  characteristic  of  the 
Daguerrotype  drawings,  namely  the  delineation  of  objects 
as  they  really  exist,  with  all  those  luuuitiuo  which  aro  in- 
visible to  tho  naked  eye. 

Photogenic  drawings  are  produced  upon  plates  of  copper 
coated  over  with  silver,  which  are  found  to  answer  better 
than  such  as  are  entirely  of  the  last- mentioned  metal.  After 
being  washed  with  a solution  of  nitric  acid,  the  plate  is  put 
into  a well-closed  box,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
iodine,  a small  quantity  of  the  latter  being  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  box  with  a thin  gauze  between  it  and  the  plate.  A 
layer  of  iodurut  of  silver  is  thus  formed  on  the  surface  of 
the  plate,  and  manifests  itself  by  the  yellow  hue  produced  on 
tho  silver,  which  shows  that  the  process  of  giving  the  plato 
the  sensitive  coating  on  which  the  action  of  light  delineates 
objects  is  completed.  Thus  prepared,  the  plate  is  next 
placed  w'ithin  a camera  obwuru  of  particular  construction, 
and  the  delineation  of  the  object  is  then  effected  in  a very 
short  space  of  time,  but  has  to  be  afterwards  brought  out 
and  rendered  distinct  by  another  operation,  namely  submit- 
ting the  plate  to  the  action  of  vapour  of  mercury.  Even  then 
tho  process  is  not  completed,  for  the  plate  has  to  bo  plunged 
into  a solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  afterwards 
washed  in  distilled  water,  which  being  done,  the  impression 
is  fixed,  and  the  plate  (nay  be  exposed  to  light  with  perfect 
safety.  For  further  details  and  instructions  relative  to 
these  different  operations,  the  reader  may  consult  the 4 Hand- 
book of  Heliography,’  London,  1840.  But  as  yet  the  art 
is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  very  great  improvements  in  it 
may  be  looked  forward  td. 

FHOTO'METER  (literally  Might-measurer,*  from 
and  ftirpov),  the  name  given  to  instruments  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  measuring  tho  relative  illuminating  powers 
of  different  sources  of  light.  When  light  or  heat  falls  upon 
any  substance,  it  is  disposed  of  either  by  reflection,  absorp- 
tion, or  transmission,  or  else  by  two  of  them,  or  all  three  of 
them  combined.  If  two  substances  could  be  found  which 
would  reflect,  absorb,  and  transmit  calorific  rays  with  tho 
same  intensity,  and  likewise  reflect  luminous  rays  equally, 
hut  differ  in  their  powers  of  absorbing  and  transmitting 
light,  wc  should  then  possess  the  means  of  at  least  ascer- 
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taming  whether  the  absorption  of  light  alone  Mill  produce 
effects  analogous  to  what  is  observed  to  fid  low  the  absorp- 
turn  of  caloric.  For  this*  purpose  it  would  be  only  necessary 
to  prepare  a differential  thermometer  whose  bulbs  were  of 
the  substances  possessing  the  properties  alluded  to.  The 
calorific  ra\s  accompanying  the  incident  light  would,  by 
acting  equally  upon  the  two  bulbs,  produce  no  change  in 
the  indications  of  the  instrument,  and  the  only  alteration,  if 
any,  which  could  ensue,  would  arise  from  the  unequal  ab- 
sorption of  light  by  the  two  bulbs.  This  alteration  how- 
ever, when  observed,  though  it  might  Iks  considered  a cor- 
rect measure  of  the  quantity  absorbed,  could  not  be  taken 
for  a measure  of  the  quantity  or  brightness  of  the  incident 
light,  unless  it  could  be  further  shown  that  the  quantity 
absorbed  by  the  same  substance  is  proportional  to  the  quan- 
tity of  incident  light,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  that  is, 
whether  it  be  solar  light,  gus  light,  &c- 

The  photometer’  invented  by  Lc»!iu  differs  from  the 
instrument  wo  have  suppo&eu  merely  in  its  being  in 
some  respects  less  deserving  of  the  name.  It  consists  of 
a differential  thermometer  having  one  of  its  bulbs  of 
plain  transparent  glass,  the  other  of  the  same  material 
coated  cither  with  Indian  ink  or  black  enamel,  and  is 
described  by  its  author  in  the  article  ' Meteorology*  m 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  wherein  iic  observes,—*  1 iie 
rav»  which  fall  on  the  clear  ball  pa-s  through  it  without 
suffering  obstruction  ; but  those  which  strike  the  dark  ball 
are  stopped  and  absorbed  at  its  surface,  where,  assuming  a 
latent  form,  they  act  os  heat.  This  heat  will  continue  to 
accumulate  till  its  further  increase  comes  to  be  counter- 
balanced by  an  opposite  dispersion,  caused  by  the  rise  of 
temperature  whien  the  ball  lias  come  to  acquire.  At  the 
point  of  equilibrium  therefore  the  constant  accessions  of 
heat  derived  from  the  action  of  the  incident  light  arc  exactly 
equalled  by  the  corresponding  portions  of  it  again  abstracted 
in  the  subsequent  process  of  coaling.  But  instill  air  the 
rate  of  cooling  is,  within  moderate  limits,  proportional  to  the 
excess  of  the  temperature  of  the  heated  surface  above  that 
of  the  surrounding  medium.  Hence  the  space  through 
which  the  coloured  liquid  sinks  in  the  stem  will  measure 
the  momentary  impressions  of  light,  or  its  actual  intensity.’ 
Allowing  that  the  light  incident  upon  the  clear  ball  is 
wholly  transmitted,  and  that  that  which  strikes  the  dark  ball 
is  wholly  absorbed,  assumes  a latent  form,  and  then  acts  as 
heat,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  instrument  was  wholly  or  even  chiefly  attributable  to 
the  absorption  of  light,  since  we  learn  from  Leslie's  own 
experiments  Uleat,  p.  67)  that  the  calorific  rays  which 
accompany  the  incident  light  would  be  more  abundantly 
absorbed  by  the  dark  than  by  the  light  ball.  This  luis  since 
been  so  satisfactorily  established  by  the  observations  of 
Thomson  and  others,  that,  as  a measurer  of  light,  the  in- 
strument may  be  regarded  as  useless. 

The  defects  of  Leslie’s  photometer  were  to  a considerable 
extent  obviated  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  the  late  professor  of  natu- 
ral philosophy  in  the  London  University  College,  and  then 
rector  of  the  academy  of  Tain,  who,  in  communicated  to 

the  Royal  Society  the  descriptor  of  a new  photometer.  In 
order  to  intercept  the  calorific  rays  accompanying  llio  light 
experimented  upon,  he  transmitted  the  latter  through  a thick 
circular  disk  of  glass  into  a metallic  air-light  cylinder,  the 
diameter  of  which  was  considerable  compared  with  its  depth. 
The  axis  of  the  cylinder  was  placed  horizontally,  and  the 
aperture  covered  by  the  glass  was  the  only  one  through  which 
the  light  was  admitted.  Across  the  interior  of  the  cylinder 
was  stretched  a circular  sheet  of  dark  paper,  which  absorbed 
the  transmitted  light,  and,  as  was  supposed,  thereby  con- 
verted it  into  heat,  which  became  sensible  by  its  expanding 
the  air  within  the  cylinder.  A second  cylinder  of  the  same 
form  anjl  construction  was  placed  by  the  side  of  the  first  so 
that  the  line  of  axes  might  coincide,  hut  with  the  aperture 
for  the  admission  of  light  turned  in  the  contrary  direction, 
and  in  that  position  they  were  connected  by  a bent  thermo- 
meter tube  containing  a coloured  fluid,  which  served  to  pre- 
vent the  air  of  one  cylinder  rniving  with  that  of  the  oilier. 
So  long  as  the  air  in  the  two  cylinders  possessed  the  same 
degree  of  elasticity,  the  level  of  the  fluid  in  the  two  branches 
of  the  tube  was  of  course  the  same ; and  a variation  of  level 
indicated  a variation  in  the  elasticity  of  the  two  bulks  of  air, 
arising  from  the  more  energetic  action  of  tho  medium  ad- 
mitted through  one  aperture  than  through  the  other.  To 
compare  the  relative  intensities  of  two  lights,  the  instru- 


ment was  placed  anywhere  between  them,  and  approached 
towards  one  or  the  other,  until  it  was  found  that  tho  posi- 
tion of  the  fluid  in  the  tube  was  the  same  as  when  the 
instrument  was  not  under  the  influence  of  the  lights. 
Supposing  the  whole  of  the  calorific  rays  and  none  of  the 
luminous  rays  to  have  been  intercepted  by  the  glass,  this 
position  do  term  i ned  the  point  at  which  the  intensity  of  the 
two  lights  was  the  same;  mid  hence,  since  the  intensity  of 
light  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  its 
source  [Light,  p.  -L  j],  it  followed  that  at  equal  distances 
from  their  respective  sources  their  intensities  were  directly 
proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  observed  distances  from 
the  instrument. 

More  recently  the  same  gentleman  constructed  a very 
simple  instrument  which  affords  an  almost  unerring  mea- 
sure of  the  relative  brightness  of  two  lights,  provided  they 
are  of  the  same  colour.  The  principle  originated  with  Bou- 
guer,  who  published  it  in  his  * Traitc  d’Oplique,*  in  1760. 
The  annexed  figure  represents  a vertical  section  of  the  in- 


strument. It  consists  of  a rectangular  box  open  at  both 
ends  and  blackened  upon  its  inner  surface.  On  the  top  is 
a long  narrow  rcctungular  slip  AB,  covered  with  tissue  or 
oiled  paper.  Within  are  two  sheets  of  plane  looking-glass, 
CD  and  CE.  cut  from  the  same  slip  to  ensure  uniformity  of 
reflexion.  Each  sheet  lias  the  same  width  ns  the  box,  and 
its  length  equal  to  the  hypothenuse  of  aright  angled  isos- 
celes triangle,  whose  side  is  the  height  of  the  box.  Their 
reflecting  surfaces  are  turned  towards  the  open  ends  of  the 
box.  and  their  upper  extremities  rest  against  each  other 
along  a line,  which  in  the  figure  is  projected  into  the  point 
C,  and  which  divides  the  aperture  AB  into  two  equal  parts, 
separated  by  a narrow  strip  of  black  card  to  prevent  the 
mingling  of  tho  lights  reflected  from  tho  two  planes.  In 
using  the  instrument,  it  is  placed  between  the  light*  whose 
intensities  ore  to  be  compared,  so  that  they  may  be  reflected 
from  CD  and  CE  upon  the  tissue  AB.  It  is  then  approached 
nearer  to  one  or  the  other  until,  to  an  eye  situated  above 
AB,  the  two  portions  AC  and  BC  appear  equally  illumi- 
nated, which,  on  account  of  the  immediate  proximity  of  AC 
and  BC,  may  be  determined  with  tolerable  correctness,  the 
colour  of  the  two  lights  being  supposed  the  same.  The  dis- 
tances of  the  lights  from  the  vertical  CF  being  measured 
and  squared,  givo  the  direct  ratio  of  the  intensities  as 
before. 

It  remains  to  notice  a inode  of  comparing  the  illuminat- 
ing powers  of  two  lights  suggested  by  Count  Kora  ford,  which 
is  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  w hich  it  may  ho  applied, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  requisite  apparatus,  nothing  more 
being  needed  than  a smooth  surface  of  small  extent  and  of 
a light  uniform  colour,  and  a blackened  stick  for  throwing 
a shadow.  The  surface  is  illuminated  by  tho  two  light* 
experimented  upon,  which  aro  lobe  so  placed,  that  when 
the  stick  is  interposed  between  them  and  the  surface,  tho 
two  shadows  may  bo  nearly  in  contact,  which  will  enable  tho 
eye  to  decide  w hether  they  are  of  equal  depth,  and  will  af  the 
same  lime  ensure  tho  intercepting  of  rays  equally  inclined 
to  tho  surface.  So  long  as  the  shadows  are  of  unequal 
depth,  one  of  tho  lights  must  bo  brought  nearer  to  or  retired 
farther  from  the  surface  till  an  equality  of  depth  is  obtained, 
and  then  the  squares  of  the  perpendicular  distances  of  tho 
lights  from  the  surface  give  the  ratio  of  their  intensities. 
If  an  equality  between  the  inclinations  of  the  intercepted 
rays  to  tho  surface  cannot  bo  obtained,  then,  when  the  two 
shadows  are  of  the  same  depth,  the  intensities  of  the  bghis 
will  be  directly  proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  perpen- 
dicular distance*  from  the  suiface,  and  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  sines  of  tho  inclinations  of  the  intercepted  rays 
to  the  surface. 

The  last  two  methods  are  theoretically  perfect,  when 
applied  to  lights  of  the  same  colour;  those  which  precede, 
though  independent  of  the  colour  of  tho  light,  rest  upon 
hypotheses  which,  if  not  unirue,  are  unestablislied. 
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(For  further  information  tbo  reader  may  consult  Lam-  | 
bert's  Photometria ; the  article  * Light'  in  the  Eneylopcedia  | 
Metropolitana , by  Sir  John  Herschel ; The  Edinburgh  j 
Philos.  Trans.,  x.,  part  2;  The  Transactions  qf  the  J loyal 
Society,  1825;  and  Brewster's  Journal,  1825,  ii.,  pp.  321 
and  339  ; iii.,  p.  105:  and  1830,  iii.,  new  series,  p.  284.) 
PHRAA'TES.  [Pahthia.] 

PHRAQMITES,  or  the  Reed,  is  a plant  formerly  re- 
garded as  a species  of  Arundo,  but  now  separated  from  that 
genus  on  account  of  its  lower  floret  being  male  while  the 
others  are  hermaphrodite,  and  its  rat-his  being  fringed  with 
long  silky  hairs.  It  is  a tall  plant  with  annual  stums  and  a , 
perennial  root,  and  is  found  exclusively  in  places  overflowed 
even  during  summer.  In  such  situations  it  occurs  all 
through  Europe,  and  is  common  in  Siberia,  Japan,  North 
America,  and  even  New  Holland,  forming  thick  coverts, 
and  yielding  an  abundance  of  stout  durable  grass  of  great 
value  for  the  purpose  of  thatching  the  roofs  of  buildings,  i 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  phragmites  (^paypirijc)  of  the  Greeks.  I 
A second  species  is  said  to  grow  in  Eg)  pi.  and  a third  in  j 
the  Isle  of  France;  the  two  latter  species  are  however  little 
known. 

PfiRAGMO'CEIlAS,  Brodcrip’s  name  for  a genus  of 
camerated  aheJU  found  hitherto  only  in  a fossil  state. 

Generic  Character. — Animal  unknowu. 

Shell  incurved  and  compressed,  more  or  less  conical : ; 
sepia  entire  at  their  edges,  crossed  externally  by  the  lines  of 
growth ; siphunch;  near  the  inner  margin ; aperture  con-  j 
tracted  at  the  middle,  its  outer  extremity  produced  into  a 
Bubcyhiidrical  beak. 

This  genus  is  distinguished  from  Orthoceras  by  being 
curved,  and  having  a nearly  margiual  siphuncle : and  also 
from  all  the  species  of  that  genus  except  O.  piri/onne,  by 
the  form  of  the  aperture,  which  further  distinguishes  it 
from  'Cyrtoceras  of  Gold  fuss,  the  aperture  of  which  is 
round. 

Three  species,  P.  urcuatum,  P.  venlricosum  ( Orthncera - j 
tiles  ventricosus  f Siciningcr),  and  P.  compressum,  from 
the  lower  Ludlow  rock,  are  figured  in  Murchison’s  great  J 
work  on  the  Silurian  System ; where  another  species,  P. 
nauti/eum,  is  also  figured  with  a ? us  to  the  genus. 

PHRANZA.  [Byzantine  Historians.] 

PHRAORTES.  [Media.] 

PHRASE,  in  Music,  a succession  of  sounds  either  in 
melody  or  hunnony,  expressing  an  uubroken  sense  more  or  i 
less  complete,  and  terminating  in  a pause  (repos),  i.c,  a 1 
comparatively  long  note  or  a rest:  thus  forming  a cadence 
more  or  less  perfect. 

Such  is  Rousseau's  definition  of  a term  concerning 
which  no  two  writers  are  agreed,  and,  in  our  opinion,  a 
better  cannot  be  given  without  entering  much  more  at  large  : 
into  the  subject  than  the  nature  of  this  work  will  allow. 
Those  who  desire  further  information  on  a matter  chiefly 
interesting  U>  composers,  may  find  much  in  * An  Essay  on 
Music,’  by  the  Rev.  \V.  Jones,  F.R.S. ; iti  Ricpd’s  An-’ 
fangs griinde,  See.  (Elements  of  Musical  Composition) ; in 
Kollniann  On  Harmony — who  uses  the  word  Period  in- 
stead of  Phrase;  and,  above  all,  in  Reicha’s  Treats  dc  Me- 
lodic, 2nd  edit.,  Paris,  1832. 

PHRENOLOGY  (from  +pt)v,  mind, and  X6y«f,  discourse) 
is.  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Spurzbeim,  the  doctrino  of  ihe  spe- 
cial faculties  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  relations  between  their 
manifestations  and  the  body,  particularly  thu  brain.  Without 
entering  upon  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  uiiml,  or  of 
the  number  or  nature  of  its  original  facilities,  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  the  result  of  all  observation,  and  a fact  on  which  j 
nearly  all  physiologists  are  agreed,  that  the  brain  is  the 
port  of  the  body  by  means  of  which  all  the  powers  or  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  are  manifested.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  phrenology,  and  those  in  which  it  chiefly  differs 
from  other  psychological  systems  arc,  that  thu  manifestation 
of  each  of  the  several  faculties  of  the  mind  depends  on  a 
particular  part  of  the  brain,  and  that,  ceeteris  paribus,  the 
degree  or  strength  in  which  each  faculty  is  manifested  in 
each  individual,  depends  on  the  size  of  its  appropriated  por- 
tion of  the  brain,  or  (as  it  is  termed)  its  organ. 

The  first  principle,  that  of  the  plurality  of  organs  in  the 
brain,  is  supported,  I,  by  the  analogy  of  the  other  compound 
organs  or  systems  in  the  body,  in  which  each  part  has  its 
special  function  ; as,  for  example,  in  tho  digestive  system, 
in  which  tho  stomach,  liver,  and  other  organs  perform  each 
their  separate  share  in  thu  common  result  of  digestion  of  the 
food ; 2,  by  the  different  degrees  in  which,  in  different  indi- 


| viduals,  the  several  mental  functions  are  manifested.  Even 
in  the  earliest  period  of  childhood,  and  before  education  can 
; bo  imagined  to  have  exercised  any  influence  on  the  mind, 
children  exhibit  tho  most  varied  dispositions— each  presents 
some  predominant  propensity,  or  evinces  a singular  aptness 
in  some  study  or  pursuit;  and  it  is  a matter  of  daily  obser- 
vation that  every  one  has  his  peculiar  talent  or  propensity. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  this  could  be  tlie  case?, 
if  the  manifestation  of  each  faculty  depended  on  the  whole 
of  tho  brain;  different  conditions  of  the  whole  mass  might 
affect  the  mind  generally,  depressing  or  exalting  all  itsfunc- 
, lions  in  an  equal  degree,  but  could  not  permit  ono  faculty 
to  be  strongly  and  another  weakly  manifested.  3,  The  plu- 
rality of  organs  in  tho  brain  is  supported  by  tlie  phenomena 
of  some  forms  of  mental  derangomeut.  It  is  not  usual  for 
all  the  mental  faculties  in  an  insane  person  to  be  equally 
disordered  ; it  often  happens  that  the  strength  of  some  is 
j increased,  while  that  of  others  is  diminished  ; and  in  many 
I cases  one  function  only  of  the  mind  is  deranged,  while  nil 
| the  rest  are  performed  in  a natural  manner.  4,  The  same 
opinion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  several  mental  fa- 
culties are  developed  to  their  greatest  strength  nt  different 
periods  of  life,  some  being  exercised  with  great  energy  in 
childhood,  others  only  ih  adult  age  ; and  that  as  their  energy 
decreases  in  old  age,  there  is  not  a gradual  and  equal  dimi- 
■ nutiou  of  power  in  all  of  them  at  once,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a diminution  in  one  or  more,  while  others  retain  their  full 
strength,  or  even  increase  in  power.  5,  The  plurality  of 
cerebral  organs  appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  phenomena  of 
dreams,  in  which  only  a part  of  the  mental  faculties  are  at 
rest  or  asleep,  while  the  others  ore  awake,  and,  it  is  presumed, 
are  exercised  through  the  medium  of  the  parts  of  the  brain 
appropriated  to  thorn.  6,  It  is  stated  that  the  examination 
of  the  brains  of  individuals,  each  remarkable  for  some 
peculiar  propensity  or  talent,  has  demonstrated  u constant 
correspondence  in  the  development  of  a certain  portion  of 
the  brain  ; and  that  thus  the  results  of  the  observations  upon 
which  phrenology  was  first  founded  by  Dr.  Gall,  exactly 
coincide  with  and  confirm  the  arguments  by  which  its 
truths  may,  «1  priori,  bo  made  to  seem  probable.  Lastly, 
pain  has  sometimes  been  felt  in  an  organ  when  tho  faculty 
with  which  it  is  presumed  to  be  connected  has  been  greatly 
excited:  and  when  a faculty  has  been  morbidly  manifested 
during  life,  disease  has  some  limes  been  found  to  have 
affected  the  corresponding  part  of  the  brain. 

The  preceding  arguments  for  the  existence,  in  the  general 
mass  of  tho  brain,  of  several  organs  or  instruments  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  different  powers  of  the  mind,  form  also 
the  basis  of  tho  rules  by  which  those  powers  which  may  ho 
called  primitive,  or  original,  are  determined.  Every  jiower 
of  the  mind  is  regarded  by  phrenologists  as  a primitive 
faculty,  and  is  considered  to  be  manifested  through  the 
medium  of  a separate  organ,  which,  1,  exists  in  one  kind  of 
animal  and  not  in  another ; 2,  which  varies  in  thu  sexes  of 
the  same  species.;  3,  which  is  not  proportionate  to  the  other 
faculties  ot  the  same  individual ; 4,  w hich  does  not  mani- 
fest itself  simultaneously  with  the  other  faculties,  that  is, 
which  appears  or  disappears  earlier  or  lat«r  than  they; 
5,  which  may  act  or  repose  singly;  6,  which  individually  is 
propagated  in  a distinct  manner  from  parents  to  children  ; 
and  ",  which  singly  may  preserve  its  proper  stato  of  health 
or  be  affected  by  disease. 

In  accordance  with  these  rules  Gall  enumerated  nearly 
thirty  primitive  mental  faculties,  which  are  admitted,  with 
more  or  less  of  modification,  by  ail  the  phrenologists  of  the 
present  day ; and  their  number  has  been  augmented  by  Spurz- 
neim  to  thirty-five.  These  faculties  Spurzbeim  divided  into 
moral,  or  affective,  and  intellectual.  The  affective  faculties 
or  feelings  bo  again  divided  into  propensities,  including  all 
those  which  produce  only  desires  or  inclinations,  and  senti- 
ments, including  such  as  not  only  produce  a desire  to  act, 
but  are  combined  with  some  other  emotion  or  affection 
which  is  not  mere  propensity.  The  intellectual  faculties 
also  lie  divided  into  the  perceptive  and  tho  reflective.  The 
subjoined  figures  and  the  references  to  them  will  at  ouce 
indicate  this  division  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  the  situa- 
tions on  the  exterior  of  the  head  which  are  supposed  to 
correspond  with  the  portions  of  the  brain  belonging  to  each, 
according  to  the  system  of  Dr.  Spurzbeim.  We  nave  also 
added  the  figures  by  which  the  several  organs  were  marked 
by  Mr.  Combe,  in  the  two  first  editions  of  his  'System  of 
Phrenology;*  in  tlie  later  editions  he  has  followed  tho 
enumeration  of  Dr.  Spurzhcim. 
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Combe. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
y. 
H. 

7- 

10. 


U. 

18. 

ft 


16. 

82. 

S3. 


Spunt-  Amernn. 
hclnt.  1.  I’ropmnlifi 

1.  Anuilinmn. 

2.  PliiluiiroRpRiUrv] 

3.  Inluhititcnes*. 

4.  AiUH-iivfDrm, 

6.  Combativene**. 

6.  Dostrnctivetic**. 

7.  Secrriiven.-**. 
o.  Acquisiiivcnirta. 

9.  Con-inic'ivrue««. 

II.  SMfiwtll. 

10.  SdfEilfeia 

11.  I/no  «f  Approha 

12.  CatUioasn-a*. 

13.  IV*n«ti>l''oe<}. 

14.  Veneration. 

15.  Ftraoaaa. 

1G.  Coasrirntioiunes 
17.  Hoj*. 

Iff.  >larvelloii»uc**. 

19.  Ideality. 

20.  51  mil ful new  or 

n-«  (Will. 

21.  ImlUlkw. 


Com1w>. 

19. 

20. 
SI. 

23. 

24. 

S: 

56. 

*.9. 

29. 

30. 

31. 


Spun-  Imuinoa. 
twin.  I.  I'rrrrfiUre. 

22.  Individuality. 

23.  Oor.ftfitiriUiJo. 

21.  Hite. 

25.  Weight  and  Resist 

•new. 

26.  Colour. 

27.  locality. 

2M.  Calculation. 

29.  Order. 

.'Ml.  l:\rntunlity. 

31.  Time. 

3>.  Melody. 

33. 

II.  HijUrtit. 

34.  Comparison. 

35.  Ciuauily. 


1.  Atnativoncss  is  the  mental  faculty  which  produces  tlio 
propensity  to  physical  love,  or,  as  it  was  termed  by  Dr.  Gall, 
the  instinct  of  propagation."  Its  organ  is  the  cerebellum, 
and  its  energy  is  indicated  by  the  extent  of  the  space  oil  each 
side  of  the  head  between  the  mastoid  process,  immediately 
behind  the  ear  and  the  spine  of  the  occipital  hone. 

2.  Philoprogenitiveness  is  the  faculty  which  produces  the 
feeling  of  love  towards  offspring..  The  evidence  bv  which 
this  is  admitted  as  a fundamental  faculty  of  the  mind  may 
afford  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  seven  rule* 
already  given  for  determining  them.  There  arc  many  ani- 
mals which  take  no  care  of  their  progeny,  as  reptiles,  and 
fish,’  and,  among  birds,  the  cuckoo.  In  many  species  of 
animals  the  females  alone  take  care  of  their  offspring,  as 
among  cats,  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  and  in  general,  even  when 
both  parents  protect  their  young,  the  attachment  of  the 
mother  is  the  stronger.  The  love  of  offspring  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  the  other  mental  faculties,  but  is  shared  alike  by 
men  and  brutes,  and  among  the  former  is  often  felt  as 
intensely  by  the  most  degraded  as  by  the  most  exalted  of  the 
species.  The  love  of  offspring  is  sometimes,  on  the  contrary, 
almost  completely  suppressed.  Cases  of  insanity  have  not 
unfreqncntly  occurred  in  .which  parental  love  was  lo*it  or 
greatly  diminished;  while  others  are  rerorded  in  which  the 
love  of  offspring  has  been  almost  the  only  feeling  which  re- 
mained unimpaired.  The  seat  of  this  organ  is  directly 
above  the  middle  of  that  of  amativeness ; and  the  energy  of 
the  faculty  is  indicated  by  the  general  prot*.  be  ranee  of  the 
occipital  bone.  Though  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  head, 
this  organ  is  of  course,  like  all  the  others,  double,  and  ex- 
tend* to  an  equal  distance  on  each  side  ol  the  median  line. 

3.  Inhnbilireness.— The  existence  of  this,  the  propensity 
to  inhabit  particular  regions  or  countries,  which  produces 
the  love  of  home,  and  which  determines  in  each  specie* 
the  dwelling  and  mode  of  life  which  is  beat  adapted  to 
it,  is  regarded  as  doubtful.  Dr.  Gall  placed  in  this 
situation  the  organ  of  pride  in  man,  and  that  of  the 
instinct  in  animals  which  prompts  them  to  seek  and  in- 
habit the  heights  of  mountains  or  to  fly  high  in,  the  air, 
belies ing  that  faculties  which  are  merely  physical  in  brute* 
may  become  moral  in  man,  and  that  there  is  an  analogy 
between  the  feelings  which  prompt  to  the  pursuit  of  moral 
and  those  which  excite  the  desire  of  physical  elevation.  Mr. 
Comlw  and  many  of  the  Edinburgh  school  of  phrunology 
nnmc  this  the  organ  of  conccntrativeness,  believing  that  it 
corresponds  to  the  faculty  of  maintaining  two  or  more  powers 
in  simultaneous  and  combined  activity,  so  that  they  may 
be  directed  toward*  one  object,  a faculty  disposing  to  seden- 
tary pursuits,  and  a close  and  steady  attention,  especially  by 
meditation,  to  a given  object.  At  present  it  is  agreed  that 
the  evidence  is  insufficient  for  the  complete  establishment 
of  either  of  these  opinions. 

4.  Adhesiveness  is  the  propensity  to  attachment  or  friend- 
ship, by  which  individuals  of  the  same  or  different  kinds  arc 
induced  to  associate  together,  and  which  causes  men  to  he 
attached  to  the  various  objects  amongst  which  they  arc 
placed.  Its  objects  are  disinterested  friendship,  marriage, 
society,  and  attachment  in  general.  The  organ  of  thin 
faculty  is  believed  to  be  situated  at  No.  4,  immediately 
above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  that  of  philoprogcnilivu- 
ness. 

5.  Combat ivencss  is  the  natural  disposition  which  men 
and  animals  feel  in  various  degrees  to  quarrel  or  fight.  2n 
order  to  discover  its  organ,  Dr.  Gall  is  Raid  to  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  calling  together  boys  from  the  streets  to  endea- 
vour to  make  them  fight.  There’ wore  of  course  some  who 
were  fond  of  it.  ami  ethers  who  were  peaceable  and  timid  : 
in  the  former  the  part  of  the  liead  marked  5 was  prominent ; 
in  the  latter  it  was  llattcncd  or  depressed.  The  same  dif- 
ference is  said  1o  exist  in  the  formation  of  this  part,  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  strength  of  this  disposition  in  tho 

• It  may  1-c  Rfcessarv  t<>  mention  Hint  the  chief  mnoiCralioni  Introduced 
Into  th*  system  of  fiat)  by  Spurclicint  (whnsc  arrimgrnu-Rt  is  her*  adopted  aa 
beinif  received  bv  the  great  majority  of  phrenologists  in  this  country)  arc  cx- 
presell  in  the  difference*  of  U»dr  trim*.  Gall  designated  the  organ*  aevvrdituc 
tu  tin*  action*  to  which  he  believed  their  |wV»wln*we  led : ffpnrthelm  accord 
itijf  to  the  nature  of  the  faculties.  Thus  that  which  Gall  called  tin*  organ  of 
murder,  Spuislicknt  unmed  the  organ  of  destructive  no**,  observing  thnt,  thu-igh 
many  tn  whom  this  onr.in  »n  greatly  developed  had  euamitted  murder,  yet 
many  others,  though  hating  a propensity  to  dcvtmcilnu,  had  never  dentnyrei 
human  life  nor  felt  ally  iueliuaiioti  to  iu  So  also  Gall'-  oigau  <>t  thett  i.<  urttneU 
by  Spnrrheim  the  organ  of  AcquisitiraoeM.  a faculty  whirl*  *■»•*$  the  propensity 
to  acquire  without  refrreuee  to  tlie means,  which,  in  ii  man  with  largely  developed 
emuetetiiiuMCBCM,  would  be  honest,  but  In  one  without  the  latter  faculty  would 
lie  theft  or  fraud  of  some  kind.  It  will  be  seen  that  iu  Spunlicim'*  nomencla- 
ture the  sphere  of  activity  of  cm  h facull  j , as  he  term*  it,  is  much  store  extemiml 
Own  lu  Gall'*,  [Sec  further, Gam,  ; M«iuniih.] 
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several  species  of  animals,  and  remarkably  in  the  different 
varieties  of  dogs. 

€.  Destructiveness,  or  the  propensity  to  destroy,  is  the 
feeling  which  is  gratified  by  any  kind  or  mode  of  destruc- 
tion. Spurzheitn  ascribed  to  it  the  tendency  to  all  kinds  of 
destruction,  whatever  were  their  objects,  or  the  mode  in 
which  they  wore  effected.  Tlius  defined,  the  propensity  to 
murder  is  but  one  of  the  directions  which  the  disposition  for 
destruction  may  take,  and  one  from  which  in  a conscientious 
and  benevolent  man  it  would  always  be  diverted.  In  such 
a man  this  propensity  will  be  exercised  for  an  innocent  or 
even  a useful  end,  as  the  procuring  of  food  by  the  slaughter 
of  animals,  &c. ; in  another,  in  whom  its  influence  is  less  coun- 
terbalanced, there  will  exist  an  indifference  to  the  suffering 
and  calamities  of  others,  or  even  a positirc  pleasure  in 
beholding  or  contemplating  them;  in  a third,  in  whom  it  is 
unrestrained,  it  may  break  out  in  acts  of  violence  and  love 
of  blood-shedding  in  every  form.  In  the  diseased  condition 
of  its  organ  this  propensity  is  regarded  us  l ho  source  of  the 
irresistible  desire  for  the  destruction  of  life,  of  which  so 
many  lamentable  examples  are  known,  and  which  is  com- 
monly called  homicidal  monomania.  The  seat  of  the  organ 
of  destructiveness  is  on  each  side  of  the  head  immediately 
above  the  ear,  at  No.  U ; and  its  various  degrees  of  develop- 
ment may  be  seen  in  a comparison  of  the  width  at  this  part 
of  the  heads  of  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animals. 

7.  Secretiveness  is  the  propensity  to  act  in  a clandestine 
manner;  to  conceal  emotion,  and  to  Ik*  secret  in  thoughts, 
words,  things,  and  projects.  Its  most  frequent  bad  results 
are  cunning  and  hypocrisy;  and  the  most  usual  direction 
which  it  takes  for  good  ends  is  prudence.  • The  organ  of  this 
propensity  is  immediately  above  that  of  destructiveness,  at 
No.  7.  (In  the  casts  made  in  accordance  with  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  faculties  employed  by  Mr.  Combe,  in  the  early  edi- 
tions of  his  ‘System  of  Phrenology,  this  organ  is  marked  9.) 

8.  Acquisitiveness  is  the  propensity  to  acquire.  Its  organ 
being  found  very  large  in  notorious  thieves.  Dr.  Gall  con- 
ceived that  there  was  a natural  disposition  to  theft.  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  no  limitation  as  to 
the  purpose  or  mode  of  acquisition,  which  he  believes  to  be 
determined  in  each  case  by  the  degrees  in  which  the  several 
other  faculties  arc  developed.  Variously  modified,  the 
propensity  leads  in  some  to  the  prudent  accumulation  of 
property  by  honest  means;  in  others,  to  avaricious  ami  pur- 
poseless money-making  by  any  method;  in  others,  to  theft 
or  fraud.  The  seat  of  its  organ  is  at  the  back  part  of  the 
temples. 

' 9.  Construetiveness  is  the  facullv  which  leads  to  con- 
struction of  all  kinds:  guided  by  it  birds  bfiild  their  nests, 
rabbits  burrow,  beavers  make  their  huts;  and  men  are 
directed  by  it  to  manufactures,  the  practice  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  fine  arts,  building,  and  various  manual 
operations.  Its  organ  is  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
temple,  at  9. 

I u.  Self-esteem  is  the  sentiment  which  gives  an  individual 
a high  opinion  of  hitnself,  which  in  excess  produces  pride 
and  arrogance,  and  when  moderates  and  modified  by  other 
superior  faculties  imparts  dignity  to  the  mind,  and  renders 
it  hostile  to  everything  that  is  mean  or  degrading.  In  a 
slate  of  derangement  the  morbid  excitement  of  this  faculty 
leads  tho  insane  to  imagine  themselves  exalted  to  thrones 
or  to  divinity.  The  seat  of  its  organ  is  at  the  middle  of  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  head  (10),  directly  above  inha- 
bitiveness  (3),  with  which  Dr.  Gall  (as  already  mentioned) 
confounded  it. 

11.  Love  of  Approbation,  according  to  Dr.  Spurzheim,  is 
the  sentiment  which  makes  us  regard  the  opinion  enter- 
tained of  us,  and  induces  the  question — What  will  the  world 
or  the  people  say?  It  is  fund  of  approbation  in  general, 
without  attending  to  the  manner  of  acquiring  it;  and  may 
therefore  be  directed  (o  objects  of  the  highest  importance, 
ns  well  as  to  such  as  are  of  no  moment,  or  are  oven  hurtful. 
Ambition  is  tho  distinguishing  epithet  of  its  agency,  if 
the  subject  aspired  to  be  of  great  importance ; vanity,  if 
claim  be  laid  to  distinction  on  the  score  of  trifles.  The 
organ  is  seated  on  each  sido  of  self-esteem ; when  much 
developed  it  generally  elongates  the  upper  and  back  part  of 
the  head,  but  is  sometimes  spread  out  laterally  so  as  to 
widen  rather  than  lengthen  it. 

12.  Cautiousness  is  tho  disposition  of  the  mind  which 
•leads  a man  or  an  animal  to  take  precautions  in  whatever 

lie  has  to  do ; ‘it  doubts,  savs  but,  and  continually  exclaims 
take  care ’ (Spurzheim).  When  too  active  it  causes  irreso- 


lution, anxiety,  and  melancholy.  Its  organ  is  situated  on 
the  upper  lateral  and  posterior  part  of  the  head,  between 
destructiveness  and  self-esteem. 

13.  Benevolence  is  the  disposition  of  the  mind  from 
which  result  compassion,  kindness,  philanthropy,  mildness, 
charity,  and  various  other  amiable  social  virtues.  Its  ex- 
istence as  a fundamental  power  of  the  mind  is  considered 
to  be  proved  by  the  rules  above  mentioned,  and  by  which,  it 
may  be  again  observed,  the  existence  of  all  the  preceding 
and  following  faculties  is  determined;  the  seat  of  its  organ 
is  the  upper  and  middle  part  of  the  forehead,  just  where 
the  hair  begins  to  grow. 

14.  Veneration.  The  organ  of  this  faculty  was  called  by 
Dr.  Gall  the  organ  of  religion,  and  lie  believed  that  the  dis- 
position to  the  worship  of  God  was  directly  proportionate  to 
its  development.  Dr.  Spurzht-itn  has  here  again  extended 
the  scope  of  the  faculty,  by  making  it  the  cause  of  veneration 
or  respect  in  general,  whether  directed  to  divine  or  human 
beings,  or  to  inanimate  objects.  When  tho  organ  of  this 
sentiment  is  much  developed,  the  head  is  remarkably  ele- 
vated, and  it  was  by  observing  (as  Lavater  had  before  done) 
this  peculiarity  in  the  shape  of  the  heads  of  very  pious  per- 
sons, that  the  position  of  the  organ  on  the  front  pail  of  the 
top  of  the  middle  of  the  head  was  determined. 

15.  Firmness  is  the  faculty  which  gives  constancy  and 
perseverance  to  the  other  powers,  and  contributes  to  main- 
tain their  activity.  In  its  various  combinations  with  other 
faculties  the  results  to  which  it  leads  differ  considerably ; 
with  much  self-esteem  and  love  of  approbation  it  produces 
an  obstinate  persistence  in  tho  pursuit  of  honour  and  rank ; 
with  benevolence  it  excites  the  most  active  and  persevering 
philanthropy;  with  destructiveness  and  acquisitiveness  it 
may  excite  to  daring  acts  of  murder  and  rapine.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  faculty  is  little  developed,  it  leaves 
men  inconstant,  and  makes  them  the  mere  creatures  of  cir- 
cumstances. Its  organ  is  situated  at  the  very  top  of  tho  head, 
at  15. 

16.  Conscientiousness  is  the  fundamental  and  innate 
sentiment  which  disposes  mankind  to  look  and  to  wish  for 
justice.  Tho  existence  of  this  feeling  in  a high  degree  is  one 
of  the  chief  constituents  of  a noble  mind,  and  the  strongest 
foundation  of  morality;  its  deficiency  leaves  men  with  little 
restraint  to  prevent  them  from  following  the  impulses  of  all 
their  worse  propensities,  and  from  striving  to  attain  their 
ends  by  the  most  unworthy  means.  The  situation  of  the 
orgen  of  conscientiousness  is  on  the  upper  part  pf  the  head, 
on  each  side  of  that  of  firmness. 

17.  Hope  is  the  sentiment  which  induces  men  to  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  whatever  their  other  faculties  desire:  it 
is  not  mere  desire,  for  that  may  continue  without  any  hope 
of  being  ever  gratified.  The  different  degrees  in  which  it  is 
developed  will  lead  one  person  to  be  continually  building, 
as  it  is  said,  castles  in  the  air,  and  another  to  despair  of  suc- 
cess even  in  favourable  circumstances.  It  is  this  sentiment 
also  which  inspires  the  hope  of  a future  state  and  of  im- 
mortality. Its  organ  is  situated  on  each  side  of  that  of 
veneration. 

18.  Marvellousness  is  tho  sentiment  which  is  principally 
manifested  by  a belief  in  miraculous  and  supernatural  cir- 
cumstances, and  which  leads  men  to  be  amused  with  every- 
thing that  can  excite  their  surprise  and  wonder.  Its  organ 
is  situated  immediately  in  front  of  that  of  hope. 

19.  Ideality.  Dr.  Gall  regarded  the  organ  of  this  faculty 
as  the  organ  of  poetry,  finding  it  much  developed  in  all  the 
great  poets  of  antientand  modern  times.  But  it  is  also  large 
in  some,  who  though  they  may  be  fond  of  poetical  concep- 
tions, are  not  poets  themselves.  Dr.  Spurzheim  therefore 
believes  that  the  essential  nature  of  this  sentiment  is  to  im- 
press a peculiar  character  called  poetical  or  ideal,  and  to 
vivify  the  other  faculties ; to  give  a sense  and  love  of  beauty ; 
to  produce  sublimity  of  conception,  and  excite  warmth  of 
imagination  and  expression.  The  organ  of  this  sentiment 
is  placed  by  the  side  of  inarvcilousncss,  and  the  two  fre- 
quently act  together. 

20.  Mirthfulness  or  Wit.  Spurzheim  regards  this  faculty 
as  affective,  not  as  intellectual,  in  which  view  it  is  con- 
sidered by  Gall,  and  by  the  principal  phrenologists  of  the 
Edinburgh  school.  lie  describes  it  os  a sentiment  which 
disposes  men  to  view  everything  in  a gay  or  joyful  manner, 
and  which,  according  to  its  various  applications  in  different 
circumstances,  and  its  modifications  by  being  variously  com- 
bined with  other  faculties,  produces  wit,  good  humour,  cari- 
cature, mockery,  irony,  sarcasms,  epigrams,  and  satires.  Its 
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organ  is  situated  in  tho  upper  and  lateral  part  of  the  fore- 
head, and  in  the  earlier  Edinburgh  easts  is  marked  32. 

21.  Imitation.  Those  who  have  this  faculty  highly  de- 
veloped are  fund  of  acting  and  of  imitating  the  gestures, 
voices,  manners,  and  in  general  all  tho  manifestations  of 
man  and  animals.  It  is  generally  more  active  in  children 
than  in  adults : the  former  always  learn  a great  deal  by 
imitation;  of  the  latter  some  only  employ  it  much,  and 
1 bci<u  are  usually  marked  by  the  gestures  with  which  they 
upeak,  imitating  the  habits  and  manners  of  whatever  forms 
the  subject  of  their  conversation.  Its  organ  is  situated  at 
tlip  front  of  the  head,  and  on  each  side  of  benevolence. 

22.  Individuality  is  in  Spurzlicim's  arrangement  the  first 
of  those  intellectual  faculties  which  perceive  the  existence 
of  external  objects  and  their  physical  qualities.  It  is  tho 
faculty  which  recognises  the  existence  of  individual 
beings.  It  is  this  also  which  ill  excess  induces  men 
to  personify  everything  of  which  they  speak,  whether  mere 
qualities  or  abstract  ideas,  or  even  phenomena,  such  as  mo- 
tion, life,  the  passions.  Sic.  Its  organ  is  situated  behind 
tho  root  of  the  nose,  and  its  greater  development  enlarges 
the  foiohend  between  the  eyebrows. 

23.  Configuration  is  the  power  which  takes  cognizance  of 
forms  and  figures  generally.  One  of  its  peculiar  ap- 

( dications,  and  tluit  by  which  its  organ  was  first  discovered 
>y  Dr.  Gall,  is  observed  in  the  power  which  some  individuals 
possess  of  remembering  the  forms  and  features  of  different 
persons;  another  is  shown  in  the  love  of  portraits,  or  in  the 
ability  to  take  the  likenesses  of  persons  and  things.  Its  or- 
gan is  situated  in  the  internal  angle  of  the  orbit,  and  when 
large  it  pushes  the  eyeball  outwards  and  downwards,  giving 
the  person  in  whom  it  is  thus  developed  a somewhat  squint- 
ing appearance,  and  making  his  eyes  appear  unusually  wide 
apart. 

24.  Sizo.  This  is  the  faculty  which  measures  tho  size  of 
bodies,  ns  distinguished  from  their  form,  which  is  appre- 
ciated by  the  preceding  power.  Its  organ  is  placed  at  the 
inner  corner  of  tho  arch  of  the  eyebrow. 

23.  Weight.  It  is  believed  that  the  mind  estimates  the 
Weight  and  resistance  as  well  as  manyof  tho  other  qualities 
of  bodies,  not  by  the  souse  of  feeling,  but  by  a peculiar  in- 
ternal operation,  which  must  require  a special  organ.  Dr. 
Spuntheitu  conjectures  that  its  situation  is  behind  the  orbit, 
in  tho  neighbourhood  of  configuration  and  size. 

26.  Colouring.  There  appears  to  be  a peculiar  faculty  for 
the  full  appreciation  of  the  relations  of  colour.  For  though 
few  are  incapable  of  perceiving  the  differences  of  colour  in 
the  objects  around  them,  yet  all  have  not  the  same  power  in 
this  respect,  nor  have  all  the  same  facility  in  recollecting  or 
judging  of  their  relations.  Many  artists  who  draw  well  can- 
not colour;  others  are  good  colourists,  but  cannot  imitate  or 
design  forms.  The  organ  of  this  power,  which  must  from 
these  and  other  similar  circumstances  be  regarded  as  an 
original  faculty  of  the  mind,  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
arch  of  the  eye-brow. 

27.  Locality.  This  is  tbe  faculty  by  which  we  appreciate 
and  remember  the  places  occupied  bv  objects  around  us ; 
the  mental  power  whie.ii  makes  the  traveller,  geographer, 
and  landscape-painter;  which  recollects  localities,  and  gives 
notions  of  perspective.  It  is  remarkably  shown  in  the  power 
which  many  animals  exhibit  in  tracing  their  way  through 
great  distances  in  migration,  or  in  reluming:  to  their  homes ; 
and  it  gives  men  the  propensity  to  travel,  which  many  have 
so  remarkably  exhibited.  Its  organ  is  placed  above  and  on 
each  side  of  (ho  root  of  the  tiose. 

2s.  Calculation  might  be  called  the  faculty  of  arithmetic : 
whatever  concerns  number  or  calculation  belongs  to  it,  and 
lienee  Mr.  Combe  and  many  others  speak  of  its  organ  as 
that  of  number.  In  those  in  whom  the  power  of  calculating 
is  much  developed,  the  external  angle  of  the  eye-brow  is 
cither  much  pressed  downwards  or  elevated ; the  organ 
of  tins  faculty  being  situated  beneath  that  part  of  the 
brow. 

29.  Order.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  a fuculty  which 
gives  a disposition  to  arrange  and  put  things  in  order  ; as 
for  example,  in  a library  to  place  books  according  to  their 
size  and  form,  in  a collection  of  natural  history  to  make 
each  object  occupy  its  right  situation  according  to  its  con- 
figuration or  colour  or  size.  Cleanliness  also  seems  to  de- 
pend on  it,  and  it  produces  the  pleasure  of  seeing  things 
complete.  Its  organ  is  situated  between  those  of  colouring 
Jnd  calculation. 

30.  Eventuality.  Individuals  who  have  this  organ  large. 


are  attentive  to  ail  that  happens  around  them,  to  phono 
mena,  to  events,  to  facts;  they  are  fond  of  history  and  of 
anecdotes ; ate  inquisitive,  and  desire  information  on  every 
branch  of  natural  knowledge.  Individuality  takes  cogn.- 
zance  of  things  which  are,  the  names  of  which  are  nouns; 
ami  eventuality,  of  things  which  happen,  the  names  of 
which  are  verbs.  Tho  organ  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  forehead,  and  those  in  whom  it  is  much  developed  have  a 
peculiar  prominence  of  this  port  of  the  skull. 

31.  Time.  The  faculty  of  time  conceives  the  duration  of 
phenomena,  their  simultaneousncasor  succession.  Its  organ 
is  situated  above  the  middle  of  the  cyc-hrow. 

32.  Melody  or  Tune.  The  organ  of  tune  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  cars  as  that  of  colour  does  to  the  eyes.  The 
car  is  tho  instrument  by  which  sounds  are  heard,  but  it 
has  no  recollection  of  them,  and  docs  nut  judge  of  their  re- 
lations ; these  are  tho  offices  of  a peculiar  and  original 
mental  power,  whose  organ  is  above  the  outer  part  of  the 
eye-brow,  so  that  when  much  developed,  it  enlarges  the 
lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  forehead. 

33.  Language.  This  is  the  faculty  which  makes  us  ac- 
quainted w ith  arbitrary  signs,  which  remembers  them,  judges 
of  their  relations,  and  gives  a disposition  to  indulge  in  all 
exercises  connected  with  word*.  Its  organ  was  the  fust 
that  Dr.  Gall  discovered:  in  his  youth  he  observed  that 
while  be  had  great  difficulty  in  committing  his  lessons  to  me- 
mory, there  were  many  boys  who  could  easily  learn  by  heart 
even  things  which  they  del  not  understand  so  well  as  he 
did.  He  noticed  that  all  these  boys  were  ‘ bull  eyed,’  that 
is,  had  a peculiar  prominence  of  the  eye-ball,  which  seemed 
to  project  from  its  socket.  Subsequent  observation  enabled 
him  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  organ  of  verbal  know  - 
ledge is  situated  at. the  very  hack  part  of  the  orbit,  which 
is,  with  the  eye,  pushed  forward  by  it  when  it  is  much  de- 
veloped. 

34.  Comparison  is  the  reflective  faculty  which  compares 
the  sensations  and  ideas  excited  by  all  the  other  faculties, 
and  points  out  their  difference,  analogy,  similitude,  or  iden- 
tity. It  induces  men  to  argue  from  analogy,  to  draw  illus- 
1 1 at  ions  of  their  subjects  from  things  well  Known,  to  speak 
by  parables,  and  explain  by  examples  and  similes.  It  leads 
to  the  invention  and  employment  of  figurative  language, 
and  according  to  the  degree  of  its  national  development, 
the  language  of  each  country  will  be  full  of  or  deficient  in 
figures  and  metaphors.  Its  organ  is  situated  ill  the  middle 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead. 

35.  Causality.  The  reflective  faculty  which  engages  men 
in  the  study  of  the  causes  and  origins  of  things,  and  which 
guides  to  the  employment  of  processes  of  induction,  is  thus 
named.  The  faculty  of  individuality  makes  us  acquainted 
with  objects  ; eventuality,  with  facts  ; comparison,  with  the 
analogy,  identity,  difference,  and  other  relations  of  things; 
and  causality  lends  us  to  search  for  their  causes : together, 
these  faculties,  when  fully  developed,  constitute  the  truly 
philosophic  mind.  The  organ  of  causality  is  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead,  on  each  side  of  comparison,  and  their 
coincident  development  gives  the  peculiar  fullness  of  the 
front  of  the  head,  which  is  universally  regarded  as  the  sign 
of  a powerful  reasoning  intellect. 

Having  now  given  a general  view  of  the  principles  of 
phrenology,  as  stated  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Spunheim,  and 
adopted  by  most  of  the  present  advocates  of  the  system,  it 
w ill  probably  be  desirable  to  consider  how  far  it  is  w hat  it 
‘professes  to  be,  a system  of  philosophy  of  the  humnu 
mind,  founded  on  tlie  physiology  of  the  brain. ' (Combe, 
System  qf  Phrtnology,  p.  I.)  Neglecting  for  the  present 
all  metaphysical  views  of  the  subject,  and  regarding  the 
theory  of  tue  existence  of  some  such  primary  faculties  of 
tho  mind  as  are  assumed  in  phrenology,  and  of  the  depend- 
ence of  each  upon  a separate  portion  of  the  brain,  as  one 
deserving  of  being  tested  by  observation,  we  will  examine 
only  how  far  the  doctrine^  as  it  now  stands,  is  supported  by 
facts  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  anil  whether  it  i-  capable 
of  being  established  by  the  evidence  of  craniological  inves- 
tigation. 

Many  of  the  objections  commonly  made  against  phreno- 
logy are  undoubtedly  of  little  weight : such  for  example  are 
the  statements  that  in  consequence  of  the  irregularities  of 
thickness  in  the  coverings  of  the  brain,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  its  form  by  examination  of  the  exterior.  This 
objection  only  shows  that  there  are  sources  of  fallacy  in  the 
practice  of  craniology,  a fact  which  no  phrenologist  denies. 
Out  ou  the  greater  part  of  the  bead,  the  differences  of  thick- 
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ness  of  the  covering*  of  the  brain  are  not  such  as  would 
lead  into  error;  the  majority  of  them  are  nearly  constant  in 
their  amount,  and  are  easily  recognised  by  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  anatomy  of  the  skull,  and  the  rest  are 
not  sufficient  to  give  that  degree  of  elevation  or  depression 
to  any  part  of  the  exterior  of  the  head  which  would  be 
regarded  as  indicative  of  excessive  or  deficient  development 
of  any  organ.  No  one  accustomed  to  post  mortem  exami- 
nation can  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  form  of  the  greater 
pari  of  t lie  exterior  of  the  head  corresponds  as  nearly  with 
that  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  as  is  necessary  for  craniolo- 
gieal  purposes.  The  parts  in  which  the  correspondence  is 
often  inoxact  are  those  over  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  eye-brows.  The  thickness  of  the  superciliary  ridge  of 
the  frontal  bone  is  variable,  and  would  certainly  in  some 
cases  make  a moderately  developed  organ  appear  large ; 
and  still  more  the  size  of  the  frontal  sinuses  (the  cavities 
between  the  two  plates  of  the  frontal  bone  immediately 
above  and  by  the  sides  of  the  root  of  the  nose)  must 
always  be  a source  of  fallacy  in  determining  the  size  of  that 
part  of  the  adult  brain  in  which  the  organs  of  form,  indivi- 
duality, size,  and  weight,  and  part  of  that  of  locality  are  sup- 
posed to  be  placed.  The  estimate  of  the  supposed  organ  of 
language  also,  which  is  indicated  by  the  prominence  of  the 
eye,  must  be  liable  to  error  from  the  varying  quantity  of . 
the  contents  of  the  orbit.  From  these  several  circum-  ! 
stances  however  the  utmost  objection  that  can  be  raised  is, 
that  there  must  in  general  be  some  difficulty  in  determining 
the  size  of  these  few  parts  of  the  brain.  In  consequence  of 
disease  also  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  brain  may  diminish  in 
sue  without  being  accompanied  by  any  corresponding 
change  in  the  external  form  of  the  skull.*  Hut  as  a 
general  rulo  the  subjects  of  disease  are  excluded  in  phre- 
nological observations.  The  objection  that  parts  of  the 
brain  have  been  destroyed  without  affecting  any  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  is  also  of  little  weight,  unless  it  be  first 
roved  that  the  organs  are  not  double.  The  coses  of  this 
ind  recorded  before  the  promulgation  of  phrenology  can- 
not fuirly  be  deduced  as  evidence,  because  the  statements 
which  they  contain  relative  to  the  preservation  of  the 
mental  faculties  after  injuries  of  the  brain,  regard  only  the 
general  powers  of  sensation,  volition,  memory,  imagination, 
&c-,  and  not  the  primary  faculties  of  phrenologists,  some  of 
which  might  have  been  deficient  without  their  loss  being 
observed.  The  observations  that  have  been  made  since,  it 
must  be  confessed,  are  not  of  more  weight  against  phreno- 
logy, than  those  of  the  loss  of  peculiar  faculties  (especially 
those  of  language  and  amativeness ) by  injury  and  disease 
of  the  brain  are  in  its  favour.  Experimental  mutilations 
of  the  brains  of  animals  must  be  regarded  us  affording  still 
loss  conclusive  evidence ; when  a part  of  the  brain  is  thus 
removed,  the  condition  of  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  its  mass 
is  altered  by  the  removal  of  the  pressure  of  the  skull,  expo- 
sure to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  interference  with 
the  circulation  of  its  blood,  &c.  It  is  impossible  that  a cor- 
rect conclusion  upon  any  part  of  the  functions  of  the  brain 
should  be  drawn  from  experiments  of  this  kind;  and  the 
whole  of  tho  arguments  deduced  from  them  by  Rudolphi, 
Mageiulie,  and  others,  may  therefore  be  neglected. 

Fully  admitting  the  insufficiency  of  these,  as  of  some 
other  minor  objections  to  phrenology,  we  come  to  the  consi- 
deration of  some  which  must  he  regarded  as  more  important. 
If  phrenology  were  true,  it  might  be  expected  that  its  up- 
plications  would  extend  through  the  whole  animal  king- 
dom, and  that  according  to  the  degree  in  which  each 
mental  faculty  is  developed  in  each  animal,  we  should  find 
a corresponding  portion  of  its  brain  large  or  small  when 
compared  with  that  of  timn.  Yet  this  is  so  far  from  being 
the  case,  that  phrenologists  are  compelled  to  rest  their 
opinions  almost  exclusively  on  evidence  derived  from  the 
comparison  of  the  brains  of  different  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  and  to  suppose  that  though  many  faculties  are  the 

• 1: 1«  commonly  stated  in  phrenological  work*  that  u the  brain  •iiminlihe* 
lu  *kw  tha  interna)  table  of  th*  skull  grow*  inw  ard*,  iacmuimf  the  UtlekneM  of 
tho  »koll.  The  wrier  u convinced  from  u imorou*  ob*rTT*tion»  that  llio  »parc 
loll  in  ibe  cavity  of  the  »kull  by  the  diminution  of  tho  volume  of  tho  brain  i > 
in  n largo  majority  of  instance*  'filled  up  by  nil  arcmrilMloil  of  fluid  in  tho  pin 

Btrictr  and  in  the  ventricle*  l Brat*];  unit  that  the  skull  rarely  'imteraor*  any 
inch  change  in  it*  thick  nr**  a*  would  be  pbrenotogicmlly  important.  Even 
vrii  n the  uliole,  or,  a*  i*  m»ni  rarely  the  ouc,  a port  of  the  skull  doe*  thu*  In- 
ercsfte  in  thick  newt,  H doe*  not  indlcnte  that  there  *.i»  wasting  or  the  part*  of 
t*ie  br*in  immediately  beneath  It.  bnt  more  frequently  ix  cofi-cqiicnt  <*t  a 
diminuUun  ol  part*  deeply  -iliiMed,  •*  the  optic  thalarm  aud  corpora  >UmU 
The  rtiuti  nation  of  the  skulls  of  those  in  whom  particular  onrnn-*  are  xunpcned 
to  have  w ailed,  must  therefore  be  too  fidheim  to  admit  of  any  conclusion* 
Iwing  drawn  from  them. 


same  in  man  and  the  lower  animals,  yet  in  each  species 
they  are  manifested  in  some  peculiar  form  and  structure  not 
admitting  of  comparison  with  those  of  man.  This  is  evi- 
dently contrary  to  the  analogical  mode  of  reasoning  which 
they  pursue  in  other  instances:  all  eyes,  nil  ears,  and  all  or- 
gans of  smell  are  formed  oh  the  same  principles,  and  so  we 
might  presume  are  all  organs  of  the  mind ; so  that  as  by  the 
size  or  extent  of  distribution  of  their  nerves  wo  can  deter- 
mine in  each  animal  the  power  of  its  sense  of  smell  or  sight 
or  bearing,  so  by  the  size  of  a special  part  of  the  brain  wo 
might  in  each  estimate  the  energy  of  some  corresponding 
faculty.  Between  tho  vertebrate  and  the  invertebrate  ani- 
mals, for  example,  there  is  an  abrupt  step  in  the  conditiott 
of  the  nervous  system ; tho  brain  and  spinal  chord  of  the 
lowest  of  the  former  class  differ  widely  from  the  supra- 
ojsophogeal  ganglion  and  the  gongliated  cords  of  i he  latter; 
we  might  therefore  expect  to  find  an  equally  sudden  dete- 
rioration of  mental  power.  Yet  none  such  occurs : but 
although  the  supra-cesophagoal  ganglion  (which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  brain  of  insects)  is  only  so  much  larger  than 
the  rest  of  their  ganglia  as  is  proportionate  to  the  number 
of  organs  requiring  to  be  supplied  with  nerves  from  it,  yet 
none  will  deny  that  many  insects  exhibit  more  exalted 
psychical  powers  than  the  majority  of  either  fish  or  rep- 
tiles do.  But,  taking  the  vertebrate  alone,  in  all  of  which 
there  is  a certain  general  plan  observed  in  tho  nervous  .•‘ys- 
tem,  it  is  not  found  that  in  each  order  or  species,  when 
compared  with  the  rest,  the  parts  of  the  brain  are  developed 
in  proportion  to  the  energy  of  the  faculty  ascribed  to  each 
of  them.  The  phrenological  function  of  the  cerebellum, 
for  example,  is  almost  equally  powerful  in  all  species ; yet 
the  absolute  and  proportionate  size  of  the  cerebellum  regu- 
larly lessens  as  one  descends  through  tho  order  of  verte- 
bra ta,  and  in  the  batrachia,  in  which  its  supposed  function 
is  extremely  energetic,  it  is  a mere  nairow  cord  passing 
across  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  part  of  the  brain  too, 
which  is  found  decreasing  as  it  is  examined  in  the  descend- 
ing scale  of  vertebrate  animals,  is  not  the  anterior,  the  seat 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  but  the  posterior,  in  which  are 
placed  the  organs  of  the  animal  propensities.  A fair  inode 
of  comparison  to  determine  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  degree 
in  which  the  hinder  part  of  the  cerebrum  overbps  tho 
cerebellum;  in  man  alone  does  the  former  ever  completely 
cover  the  latter ; in  idiots  it  often  fails  to  do  so;  in  monkeys  it 
covers  a still  less  portion ; and  continuing  to  descend  through 
mammalia,  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  grow  con- 
stantly smaller,  and  the  cerebellum  is  proportionally  more, 
and  at  last  completely,  exposed.  From  these  facts  it  might 
be  assumed  that  the  posterior  lobes  aro  the  scat  of  souio 
intellectual  faculties ; and  such  an  assumption  can  bo 
avoided  only  by  believing  that  there  is  no  analogy  between 
the  form  of  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  in  man  and 
mammalia.  It  is  not  denied  that  those  apparent  anomalies 
may  exist,  and  yet  phrenology  may  bo  true ; but  in  balancing 
the  probabilities  of  its  truth  or  falsity,  they  must  not  be 
neglected. 

file  necessity  which  is  felt  of  limiting  the  comparison  of 
cerebral  and  psychical  development  to  individuals  of  tho 
same  species*  proves  that  some  other  condition  than  sizo  is 
essential  in  determining  the  energy  of  each  faculty,  and 
that  peculiarity  of  form  and  position  of  parts  of  tho  brain 
may  give  the  external  appearance  of  excess  or  deficiency  of 
size;  admissions  which  must  throw  doubt  on  the  sufficiency 
of  the  only  means  which  phrenology  possesses  of  collecting 
fads  to  support  its  theory.  If  structure  and  form  render  it 
impossible  by  the  sizo  alone  to  determine  the  comparative 
psychical  characters  of  two  individual.!  of  different  species,  the 
same  conditions  may  often  disturb  the  results  that  should 
proceed  from  comparisons  of  size  in  the  organs  of  two  of  thu 
samo  species. 

In  the  limited  field  of  the  comparison  of  different  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  species,  phrenology  is  said  by  its  sup- 
porters to  be  established  by  numberless  facts  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  strength  or  weakness  of  each  of  the  faculties 
with  proportionate  extent  or  deficiency  of  development  of  its 
organ;  and  they  maintain  that  conclusions  thus  drawn 
from  facts  can  be  overthrown  only  by  facts  that  contradict 

• Although.  to  meet  the  objection*  raeniicitieil  above,  phrettJoqUu  inrixt  ot» 
(he  necr»itv  of  computing  only  individual*  of  tin?  *amo  twdM,  it  1*  lo  be  *»b- 
•rrvr.I  that  they  iradily  make  u-e  of  iUtUtMlUtt*  favatUAblc  to  their  opinion* 
obuiijicd  h«  Ibe  contrary  meaua.  »»  ftw  example  in  Ihe  determnniuliot  the 
uru*«w  of  eotntutivfiu-aii  aud  dMlnctiveMe*  by  n i-otiiputiw'si  »>f  i-.i  iiriono* 
and  jmbivarwit  nuiin  >l».  end  >T  that  uf  coWnwiiertic**  by  Comparing  Utc 
Pi-ail?  of  the  harts  and  the  rabbit, 
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them.*  But  the  numerous  sources  of  fallacy  which  render  | 
the  presumed  facts  for  phrenology  doubtful,  present  as  great 
an  obstacle  to  the  collection  of  facts  against  it ; and  although 
its  theory,  which  possesses  so  much  plausibility,  cannot  be 
altogether  overthrown  by  anything  but  well-ascertained 
facts,  yet  it  is  fair  for  any  one  to  withhold  Ins  assent  to  it 
till  Iw  believes  that  it  is  supported  by  a sufficient  number  of 
positive  and  unerring  obsenulions ; and  the  more  so  when 
in*  finds  it  opposed  by  some,  however  few,  facts,  and  incapa- 
ble of  explaining  several  circumstances  that  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  placed  under  its  laws.  For  these  reasons  the 
fallacies  to  which  cranio  logical  observation  is  subject  must 
be  admitted  as  casting  doubt  upon  the  testimony  of  phreno- 
logists, w ho.  granting  that  they  are  unw  illing  to  deceive,  may 
ei,  like  all  other  observers,  be  charged  with  the  liability  to 
e themselves  deceived.  We  believe  that  in  this  we  do  not 
step  at  nil  beyond  the  commonly  adopted  rules  of  judging 
from  evidence,  according  to  which  it  is  open  to  every  one 
to  disbelieve  statements  und  conclusions  that  seem  to  him 
improbable,  although  he  may  not  be  in  a position  to  dis- 
prove them  all  by  facts. 

Judging  by  these  rules,  the  very  perfection  to  which 
phrenology  is  supposed  to  have  nearly  attained  is  strong 
evidence  of  its  improbability.  No  one  will  deny  that,  in  its 
connection  with  the  body,  the  human  mind  must  he  the 
most  difficult  branch  of  physiology.  Yet  if  phrenology  be 
true,  the  physiology  of  the  tram  is  more  advanced  than 
that  of  any  other  organ  in  the  body;  and  the  improbability 
is  presented  that  two  physiologists  accomplished  more 
in  about  50  years  of  study  of  the  most  difficult  branch  of 
the  science  of  life  than  the  united  generations  of  physiolo- 
gists of  all  classes  for  near  ‘2000  years  have  effected  in  the 
most  easy.  There  is  not  one  function  of  the  living  body 
which  can  be  so  perfectly  illustrated  by  the  most  accom- 
plished physiologist  as  (if  phrenology  be  true)  the  functions 
of  the  mind  can  bo  elucidated  by  a mediocre  adherent  to 
its  doctrines;  and  this  too  while,  to  every  source  of  fallacy 
which  it  has  in  common  with  other  departments  of  phy- 
siology, it  is  subject  to  still  greater  which  arc  peculiar  to 
itself. 

The  improbability  that  the  labour  bestowed  upon  phreno- 
logy should  have  had  so  extraordinary  a result,  will  appear 
greater  when  tunic  of  the  fallacies  arc  pointed  out  to  which 
the  observations  that  serve  for  its  basis  are  subject.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  size  of  a pai  l of  the  brain  may  bo  taken  as 
a measure  of  the  power  of  the  faculty  of  which  it  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  organ,  it  can  be  a correct  measure  of  power 
only  w lien  all  other  conditions  are  the  same.  This  is  ad- 
mitted by  phrenologists,  who  maintain  only  that,  cteteris 
paribus,  size  is  a measure  of  power;  and  it  may  bo  ad- 
mitted that  in  this  proposition  they  are  supported  by  the 
analogy  of  other  organs  of  the  body.  Bui  iti  all  of  them,  and 
therefore  probably  in  the  brain,  the  other  conditions  arc 
fully  as  important  as  size ; yet  phrenologists  in  their  usual 
practice  refer  to  quality  of  the  brain  only  when  they  find 
that  the  indications  of  quantity  arc  manifestly  opposed  to 
their  opinions.  Moreover  the  estimate  which  phrenologists 
make  of  the  quality  of  the  brain,  by  observing  the  exter- 
nal appearance  and  temperament  of  the  individual,  is  fill-  | 
lucious  as  a measure  of  the  state  of  the  whole  mass,  and  is  i 
valueless  as  a sign  of  the  structural  condition  of  each  of  its  , 
several  parts.  But  any  one  part  of  tho  brain  may  as  well 
differ  from  the  rest  in  quality  as  in  quantity;  an  assumption 
which  the  phenomena  of  local  diseases,  which  are  much 
more  common  than  general  diseases  of  the  brain,  are  suffi- 
cient to  establish,  and  which  phrenologists  themselves  admit 
in  their  explanation  of  monomania.  There  is  here  therefore 
a manifest  source  of  fallacy  in  every  phrenological  observa- 
tion; a source  of  fallacy  comparable  with,  but  greater  than, 
most  of  those  which  have  so  long  obscured  the  knowledge 
of  the  more  simple  departments  of  physiology.  No  one 
who  has  had  any  opportunity  of  appreciating  the  difficulty 
of  analysing  observations  of  which  such  a varying  source  of 
error  as  is  here  indicated  forms  a constant  part,  can  avoid 
suspecting  that  phrenologists,  when  they  pretend  to  have 
overcome  the  difficulty,  have  merely  wandered  Into  the  fa- 
cilities of  error. 

* Dr.  Spcrzlirim  ati«l  hi*  follower*  cMicL-iully  rail  upon  tin;  public  to  decide 
upon  pbreuuUiifv  by  their  own  ol.-.-r.-.itioti* ; 'pnmnu  tbal  they  reran!  il  no 
iltflindt  waiter  to  observe  ami  »lru»  comes  concltuioii*  iu  the  mint  ambigwHi* 
qiie<ti(in4  of  phyi>i</l>i|{).  Upon  thi»  plan  l lie  re  i*  certainly  no  theory  >,>  nlxiiirii 
bill  il  will  en%tl)  gam  adherent*.  One  cannot  fed  aiaurrd  that  person*  who 
arc  so  little  «eu«ibte  of  the  difliciilUr*  of  observation  are  thrmseives  fully  com- 
petent to  abeenre.  The  more  phitewipliic  Dr.  GiD  did  not  fail  to  odtuonwi  hu 
auditor*  not  to  attempt  pnetiriuic  phrenology, 


Again,  if  the  condition  of  quality  (in  which  ore  included 
many  important  circumstances  connected  with  both  the 
temporary  and  permanent  slate  of  the  brain,  each  of  which 
is  probably  not  less  important  than  size)  must  be  regarded 
us  a constant  source  of  inappreciable  error  in  estimating  tho 
material  condition  of  the  organs,  there  is  scarcely  less  falli- 
bility in  the  other  element  of  a phrenological  observation, 
viz.  the  determination  of  the  mental  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual examined.  The  actions  of  men  arc  taken  ris  tho 
index  to  their  phrenological  state;  but  (not  to  mention  tho 
cases  in  which  men  feign  the  possession  of  dispositions  and 
opinions  which  are  nut  their  own)  il  is  evident  that  in  nu- 
merous instances,  in  which  there  is  no  intention  to  deceive, 
the  same  actions  proceed  from  different  motives,  and  this 
phrenologists  fully  admit,  for  in  many  cases  in  which  the 
size  of  curtain  parts  of  tho  bruin  does  not  agree  with  the  ap- 
parent energy  of  this  functions  usually  allotted  to  them,  they 
refer  the  prominent  actions  of  the  individual  under  exami- 
nation to  the  excess  or  defect  of  some  other  parts  of  tho 
brain.  But  if  in  one  case  nu  apparent  disagreement  be- 
tween the  state  of  any  faculty  and  of  its  presumed  organ  is 
thus  easily  capable  of  explanation  by  the  condition  of  other 
faculties  and  organs,  then  in  every  case  the  state  of  all  the 
other  faculties  must  become  an  inappreciable  source  of 
fallacy  in  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  condition  of  any 
one. 

It  is  unfair  to  make  use  of  these  supplemental  modes  of 
determining  characters  in  eases  that  are  opposed  to  phreno- 
logy, and  not  to  admit  their  influence  in  those  which  seem 
favourable  to  it.  If  the  actions  of  a man  are  to  bo  taken  as 
the  index  of  his  mind — but  if  at  the  same  time  it  is  allowed 
that  tho  same  actions  may  result  from  different  propensities, 
desires,  and  tusti-s,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  almost  im- 
possible to  bring  the  evidence  of  facts  to  bear  against  phre- 
nology, in  which  there  must  then  be  so  many  facilities  of 
escape  from  conviction  of  error.  If,  to  take  an  illustration 
flora  the  writings  of  Sir  G.  Mackenzie,  a young  man  in 
whom  locality  and  inhabitiveness  are  very  moderately  deve- 
loped is  yet  irresistibly  impelled  to  go  to  sea,  by  a mechani- 
cal genius,  and  by  attachment  to  the  mechanism  of  a ship, 
conjoined  with  perseverance,  courage,  love  of  approbation, 
and  ideality,  there  can  surely  be  no  certainty  that  any  one 
propensity  is  proportioned  to  the  condition  of  a single  organ 
rather  than  to  the  combined  condition  of  several  others/ 

When  we  point  out  these  sources  of  fullacy  in  every  phre- 
nological observation  that  has  been  made,  and  add  to  them 
the  doubt  which  is  cast  upon  it  by  the  total  absence  of  any 
anatomical  peculiarity  in  the  brain  correspondent  with  the 
presumod  separation  of  its  organs,  and  by  the  failure  of  its  ap- 
plication in  the  comparison  of  the  psychical  condition  of  man 
and  animals,  sufficient  has  been  done  to  show  that  u person 
exercises  a justifiable  and  even  a philosophical  degree  of  cau- 
tion in  withholding  his  assent  from  phrenology  ns  it  at  pre- 
sent stands.  He  may  grant,  as  the  writer  does,  that  its  theory 
is  ingenious  and  probable;  that  its  plan  of  classifying  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  is  probably  more  natural  than  lhat  of 
any  other  psychological  system  ; that  the  existence  of  many 
of  the  assumed  (acuities  admits  of  little  doubt;  that  a com- 
parison of  the  heads  of  different  nations  and  individuals 
renders  it  almost  certain  that  the  general  divisions  of  the 
part  of  the  human  cerebrum  are  correct;  that  in  many  cases, 
on  balancing  the  evidence  on  each  side,  the  result  is  on  the 
whole  favourable  to  the  belief  that  the  positions  of  several 
of  the  organs  in  each  part  of  the  brain  have  been  nearly 
determined ; but  without  further  and  very  extended  inquiry, 
and  that  made  with  a just  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of 
attaining  to  fucts,  when  so  many  of  the  elements  of  tho  ob- 
servations are  inappreciable,  and  conducted  by  a disposition 
to  doubt  rather  than  to  find  confirmation  of  the  doctrine 
assumed,  he  will  hesitato  to  accept  its  theory  further  than 
ns  a direction  to  his  inquiries,  and  will  refuse  to  admit  its 
applications  in  any  important  practice. 

PHRO'NIMA,  Latreille’s  name  for  n genus  of  Amphi- 
podous  crustaceans. 

Generic  Character Two  very  short  setaceous  antennto 
composed  of  n small  number  of  joints.  Four  first  feet 
(mSchoirrs  cxteneurcs  of  Lntreille)  in  the  form  of  small 
compressed  arms,  terminating  in  a point,  and  dentated  be- 
low : the  two  interior  the  smallest,  and  annexed  to  the  head. 
Fifth  pair  of  feet  largest  of  all,  terminated  by  a did&ctylous 
claw.  Six  vesicular  sacs  divided  into  three  pairs  and  placed 
at  the  internal  base  of  the  six  lost  feet.  Head  very  large, 
cordiform,  and  vertical.  Body  very  soft,  narrow,  and  long, 
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Tail  more  delicate  than  the  body,  terminated  by  six  stylets 
(which  are  elongated  and  forked  at  the  end),  and  provided 
below  with  four  or  six  natatory  feet  disposed  in  pairs,  under 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  rings;  these  feet  being  formed 
by  a small  joint  for  their  articulation  with  the  tail,  of  a large, 
oval,  flattened  joint,  and  two  terminal  filaments.  (Desm  ) 

Examples,  Phronima  sedenturiu  and  Phronima  Custom. 

The  first  (Cancer  sedentariu s,  Forsk. ; Cancer  gammarel- 
lus  sedentarius,  Herbst.)  has  u transparent  body,  which  is 
nacreous  and  doited  with  reddish.  Length  not  exceeding 
an  iuch. 

Locality  and  Habits. — Lives  at  some  distance  from  the 
const,  and  keeps,  according  to  M.  Risso,  in  the  interior  of 
the  body  of  Raiiiata  belonging  to  the  genera  Pyrosoma  and 
lieroe.  Found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  noar  Burray  in 
Zetland. 

Pfironima  C us  tun  is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  and  very 
white.  Found  near  Nice,  in  the  interior  of  Med  user  (Equo- 
rea  and  Geronia  of  P£ron  and  Lesuenr).  (Risso.) 

PIIRO'SINK.  M.  Risso**  name  for  a genus  belonging  to 
the  second  section  of  Amphipoda,  via.  those  furnished  with 
four  antennas. 

Generic  Character. — Two  superior  antennas,  largo  and 
spoon-shaped;  two  lower  antennas,  setaceous  and  very 
small.  The  ten  feet  properly  so  called  monodactyle,  formed 
of  five  flattened  joints:  the  first  pair  short,  delicate,  and 
hooked;  the  second  a little  shorter  than  the  third;  the 
fourth  very  large,  with  its  first  joint  wide  and  oval,  the  two 
following  triangular,  the  fourth  oval  and  spiny,  and  the 
last  long,  pointed,  arched,  and  falciform;  the  fifth  pair 
shorter  than  the  preceding,  but  of  the  same  form.  Body 
oblong,  rather  arched,  somewhat  rounded  on  the  sides,  with 
crustaceou*  transverse  segments.  Head  prolonged  in  front 
in  the  form  of  a muzzle.  Tail  composed  of  five  segments, 
which  are  nearly  quadrangular,  terminated  by  two  oblong 
ciliated  blades,  and  an  intermediate  short  plate,  which  is 
flattened  and  rounded  at  the  end.  (Desm.) 

Examples,  Phrosine  semi humtu  and  Phrosine  macroph- 
thalnui.  The  first  has  an  oblong  body,  yellowish  anteriorly, 
red  posteriorly  ; the  head  is  provided  with  two  small  horns, 
which  form  a sort  of  crescent;  eyes  small.  Total  length 
seven  to  eight  lines. 

Locality  and  Habits. — This  species  is  rather  rare  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nice,  where  it  appears  in  the  spring  at 
(he  season  of  reproduction.  Inhabits  deeps  on  a sandy 
bottom.  Eggs  transparent. 

Phrosine  macrophthulma  has  an  oblong  violet-red  body, 
with  a transparent  head;  no  horns;  eyes  very  large,  oval, 
and  black;  size  less  than  half  of  that  of  the  preceding 
species.  Found  by  M.  Risso  on  Pyrosoma,  in  February  and 
July:  at  the  latter  period,  the  female  is  loaded  with  a quan- 
tity of  very  small  globular  eggs.  (Risso.) 

PHRYGIA  (tyi’yia),  a country  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
difficult  to  deGno  accurately  the  boundaries  of  Phrvgia,  as 
they  differed  at  various  times.  Under  the  early  Roman 
emperors  it  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Cnria,  Lydia,  and 
Mysia;  on  the  north  by  Bithynia,  on  the  cast  by  Galatia  and 
Cappadocia,  and  on  the  south  by  Lycia,  Pisidia,  and  Lvcaonia. 
Before  the  establishment  of  the'province  of  Galatia  by  the 
Gauls,  who  invaded  Asia  Minor,  Phrygia  extended  os  far 
as  the  Halys.  The  antient  writers  speak  of  the  Great  and 
the  Lesser  Phrygia ; but  when  Phrygia  is  spoken  of  by 
itself,  the  former  is  always  intended,  ns  the  latter  was  only 
a political  division,  and  was  included  in  Mysia,  which  was 
inhabited  by  several  Phrygian  tribes.  The  northern  pail  of 
Phrygia  Proper  was  called  Phrygia  Epictetus,  or  the  ‘ Ac- 
quired,’ a name  given  to  it  when  it  was  annexed  by  the 
Romans  to  llio  kingdom  of  Pergamos  (Strabo,  xii  567) ; 
and  the  southern  part,  which  bordered  upon  Mount  Taurus, 
was  called  Phrygia  Paroreius  from  this  circumstance.  In 
the  fourth  century  the  Romans  divided  Phrygia  into  two 
provinces,  Phrygia  Sulutaris  and  Phrygia  Pucatiana ; the 
former  comprising  the  eastern  and  the  latter  the  western 
part  of  the  antient  province. 

Phrygia  is  a high  table-land,  supported  on  the  south  by 
Mount  Taurus,  and  on  the  north  by  the  high  rango  of  moun- 
tains which  runs  from  west  to  east  under  the  antient  names 
of  Ida  and  Temnon  in  Mysia,  and  Olympus  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Brusa.  Herodotus  says  (v.  49)  that  Phrygia 
is  exceedingly  fertile;  but  this  remark  must  be  applied  only 
to  the  western  ami  northern  parts  of  the  province,  since  the 
country  in  the  southern  ami  eastern  parts  is  covered  with 
fait  marshes,  rivers,  and  lakes,  which  have  no  visible  outlet. 
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Of  these  salt  lakes,  the  most  curious  is  the  one  called  Tatta 
by  Strabo  ( Tuz/a),  which  is  30  miles  in  length,  and  supplies 
a vast  tract  of  country  with  salt.  [Anatolia,  p.  494.] 

The  Phrygian*  are  said  to  have  been  a very  antient 
people.  According  to  a ridiculous  tale  told  to  Herodotus  in 
Egypt,  Psammitichus,  king  of  Egypt,  made  an  experiment, 
by  which  lie  ascertained  that  the  Phrygians  were  the  most 
antient  people  in  existence.  (Herod.,  ii.  2.)  Herodotus 
says  in  another  part  of  his  work  (vii.  73),  on  the  authority 
of  the  Macedonians,  that  the  Phrygians  were  a Eurn|K-an 
people,  and  originally  dwelt  in  Macedonia,  where  they  were 
called  Briges,  which  account  is  also  given  bv  Strabo  (vii. 
295).  They  are  said  by  Conon  (apud  Phot.)  to  have  passed 
over  into  Asia  a hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  war. 
Xanthus  says  ( apud  Strab.,  xiv.  080)  that  they  emigrated 
from  Europe  subsequently  to  the  Trojan  war;  but,  as 
Strabo  remarks,  this  could  not  Imvo  been  the  case,  as  they 
arc  represented  by  Homer  (//.,  iii.  187)  as  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Satigarius  before  that  period. 

We  know  scarcely  anything  of  the  early  history  of  Phry- 
gia. There  appears  to  have  been  a kingdom  of  considerable 
power  in  the  northern  part  of  Phrygia  undcr.ihc  Midianor 
Gordian  dynasty.  Strabo  remarks  (xii.  568)  tlmt  the  pa- 
laces of  Gordius  and  Midas  were  near  the  river  Sangarius, 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  was  probably  the  central  part 
of  the  dominions  of  these  sovereigns;  and  that  such  was 
the  case  is  confirmed  bv  an  antient  inscription  discovered 
at  Doganlu  by  Colonel  "Leake,  in  which  wo  find  written  in 
Greek,  ‘To  King  Midas-’  (Leake's  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  p. 
31.)  Thu  first  of  this  dynasty  of  whom  we  have  any  au- 
thentic account  is  Midas,  the  son  of  Gordius,  who  was  the 
first  of  the  barbarians  who  sent  offerings  to  Delphi.  (Herod., 
i.  14.)  As  Herodotus  says  that  these  offerings  were  earlier 
than  those  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  Midas  must  have 
reigned  before  n c.  718.  The  Phrygians  were  conquered 
by  Croesus  and  added  to  the  Lydian  empire  (Herod.,  i.  28), 
and  were  subsequently  subject  to  the  Persians.  (Herod.,  iii. 
90.)  On  the  division  of  Alexander's  dominions,  Phrygia 
first  came  into  the  hands  of  Anligonus.  and  afterwards 
formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Scleucidro.  After  the 
defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  Phrygia  was  given  toEume- 
nea,  king  of  Pergamos,  and  on  the  death  of  Attalus,  DC.  133, 
it  camo  by  his  bequest  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  to- 
gether with  the  other  dominions  ot  the  kings  of  Pergamos. 
[Pergamos.] 

In  Northern  Phrygia,  the  first  town  of  importance  on  tbo 
west  was  Azani,  near  the  source  of  the  Rhymlocus  (Lubod), 
which  flows  into  the  lake  Apolloniatis.  This  town  is  not 
often  mentioned  by  the  antient  writers,  but  it  must  lmva 
been  a place  of  considerable  importance,  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  its  ruins  given  by  Major  Koppcl,  who  savs  that  the 
modern  village  of  Tjundere  Hussar  is  entirely  built  out  of 
them.  S.E.  of  Azam  was  Cotyseiutn,  or  Cotvamm  (Kutaya), 
on  thcThymbrius,  which  is  still  a considerable  place.  North 
of  Cotyociura  and  also  on  llioThymbrius,  at  no  great  distance 
from  its  union  with  theSanganus,  was  Dory  locum.  (Stiabo, 
xii.  576.)  Tins  town  is  alluded  to  by  Cicero  ( Pro  • Fhicco, 
17),  and  is  said  by  Athcnteus  (ii.  43.  Casaubon)  to  have 
possessed  some  warm  springs  in  its  neighbourhood.  Co- 
lonol  Leake  (p.  18)  supposes  it  to  correspond  to  the  modern 
town  of  Eski-sbehr,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  natural  hot 
baths.  Dory  locum  is  often  spoken  of  by  the  Byzantine 
historians.  East  of  Dorylaeum  was  Midteum,  also  in  Phry- 
gia Epictetus  (Strabo,  xii.  576),  which  was  originally  one  of 
the  royal  cities  of  the  antient  kings  of  Phrygia.  (Strabo, 
xii.  568.)  South  of  Doryleeum  was  Nocoleia,  which  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  tbo  later  writers.  Colonel  Leake  (p. 
24)  thinks  that  Nacoleia  corresponds  to  the  modern  village 
of  PUniesh  Kalesi,  near  the  valley  of  Doganlu,  where  lie 
discovered  some  very  remarkable  monuments,  which  he 
supposes  to  have  been  the  sepulchres  of  the  antient  kings 
of  Phrygia.  The  Phrygian  Ancyra  [Ancyra]  is  conjectured 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  {London  Geog.  Journ.,  vol.  viii.)  to  have 
been  at  Killseh  Koi,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake  of 
Simawul. 

In  the  south-eastern  part  of  Phrygia  was  Synnada,  one  of 
the  mod  important  towns  of  this  port  of  the  province  in  the 
time  or  Pliny,  who  says  (Hist.  Nat.,  v.  29)  that  it  was  a 
conventus  juridicus  for  all  the  surrounding  towns.  Strabo 
however  says  (xii.  577)  that  it  was  not  a large  town,  and  that 
it  was  situated  at  the  end  of  a plain  sixty  stadia  long,  and 
planted  with  olives.  It  was  a place  of  considerable  com- 
merce and  traffic,  as  it  was  situated  on  the  road  front 
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Apameia  Cibotna  to  Galatia  (Liv.,  xxxviii.  13),  and  also  in 
the  way,  or  nearly  so,  from  Apameia  tolconium  and  Cilicia. 
(Cic.  ml  All.,  v.  20 ; ad  Fa  mil.,  xv.  4.)  Colonel  Leake  <p. 
54)  thinks  that  the  site  of  Synnada  corresponds  nearly  to 
the  modern  village  of  Ihmvndun.  At  a short  distance  to 
the  north  of  Synnada  was  Docimia,  which  was  celebrated 
for  its  marble  quarries.  It  was  of  alight  colour,  interspersed 
with  purple  spots  and  veins,  and  was  in  great  request  among 
the  Homans.  (Strabo,  xii.  577 ; Stat.,  Sib,  i.  5,  37 ; PUn* 
Hist . Nat.,  xxxv.  1.) 

The  most  important  cities  in  Phrygia  were  situated  in 
the  south-western  pnrt  of  the  province.  Of  these  cities 
Cel®n®  was  the  must  atitient.  Herodotus  >nys  (vii.  5G) 
that  it  is  situated  at  the  source  of  the  river  M wander,  and 
also  of  theCntarrhactes,  n stream  not  less  than  the  Mreander. 
The  Catarrhactes  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Marsyas  of 
Xenophon  (Xcn.,  Anab.,  i.  2,  $ 7)  and  other  writers.  Xerxes, 
after  his  defeut  in  Greece,  is  said  to  have  built  here  the 
citadel  and  a palace  (Xen.,  Anab.,  i.  2,  § 9).  The  younger 
Cyrus  appears  to  have  frequently  resided  at  Celsewo,  where 
he  hud  a palace  and  a great  park  full  of  wild  beasts.  Cclmnie 
was  celebrated  in  Grecian  mythology  for  the  contest  between 
Apollo  and  Mursyas.  Xenophon  says  that  Apollo  bung  up 
the  skin  of  Marsyas  in  the  cave  whence  the  river  tlows. 
Near  Cclsenw  was  Apatneia  Cibotus,  which  was  founded  by 
Antiochus  Soter,  who  removed  to  the  new  city  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Celmntt*.  which  became  in  conse- 
quence a place  of  small  importance.  Antiochus  gave  it 
the  name  of  Aparoea,  from  his  mother  Apama,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Artabazns  and  the  wife  at  that  time  of  Soleucus 
Nicator.  (Strabo,  xiL*  j>.  578;  Liv..  xxxviii.  13.)  Apamea 
soon  became  a place  or  great  wealth,  and  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  was  second  only  to  Kphesus  in  Asia  Minor  in  com- 
mercial importance.  Pliny  says  {Hist.  Nat.,  v.  29)  that  it 
was  the  capital  of  a conventus.  There  ha*  been  considerable 
doubt  respecting  the  site  of  Apamea,  hut  it  appears,  from 
the  testimony  of  Pococke,  Mr.  Arundell,  and  Colonel  Leake, 
tp  have  been  at  a place  called  Dinglar  or  Dunare. 

South-west  of  Apamea,  and  a little  to  the  south  of  the 
river  Lycus,  was  Colossro,  which  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(vii.  30)  and  Xenophon  (Anab.,  i.  2,  $ 6)  as  a latge  and 
flourishing  city.  Strnbo  (xii.  576)  and  Pliny  (v.  29)  how- 
ever speak  of  it  ns  only  a small  place.  At  CoIosmb  there 
was  formed  a Christian  church,  chiclly,  it  appears,  by  tbe 
labours  of  Epaphras  (Col.,  i.  7;  iv.  12,  13),  to  which  St. 
Paul,  who  docs  not  appear  to  have  ever  visited  Colossm 
himself  (Cot.,  ii.  1),  wrote  an  epistle.  Colossal  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  together  with  Hicrapolis  and  Laodicea, 
in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero  (Grog.,  vii.  7),  but 
was  built  again,  and  became  in  the  middle  ages  a place  of 
considerable  importance  under  the  name  of  Chons.  Chonos 
is  at  present  a small  villnge,  situated  under  a very  high  lull ; 
the  ruin*  of  the  antient  city  may  bo  traced  for  nearly  a mile. 
(Arundell’s  Visit  to  /Ac  Seven  Churches,  p.  94-98.) 

West  of  Coloss©,  and  a little  to  the  south  of  the  Lycus. 
was  Land  ice  a,  which  was  a large  commercial  town  in  tho 
lime  of  Cicero  (Ad  Fam.,  ii.  17;  iii.  5)  and  Siraho  (xii., 
p.  576).  Pliny  (v.  29)  soys  that  it  was  originally  called 
Diospolis,  and  afterwards  Rhoas;  and  we  learn  from  Stu- 
phanusByzantinus  that  its  name  was  changed  into  Laodicea 
in  honour  of  Lnodice,  the  wife  of  Antiochus  II.  There 
was  a Christian  church  at  Laodicea  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  this  church  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Colossians  (ii.  1 ; iv.  16);  and  St.John,  in  the  book  of 
the  Revelation  (iii.  14-16),  rebukes  its  members  for  their 
lukewarmness  in  the  cause  of  the  gospel.  Straho  says  that 
Laodicea  wus  celebrated  for  the  sheep  which  fed  in  tho 
plains  around  it,  and  that  their  wool  was  considered  superior 
to  that  of  Miletus.  The  ruins  of  Laodicea,  which  are  con- 
siderable, are  seen  a little  below  Denisli. 

Nearly  opposite  Laodicea,  to  tho  north  of  the  Lycos,  was 
Hierapohs,  which  was  celebrated  for  its  mineral  springs. 
(Strabo,  xiii.  629.)  The  ruins  of  Hierapolis,  according  to 
Chandler  (Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  290),  are  on  the  site 
called  Pambouk-kalessi,  and  are  about  a mile  in  length. 
There  are  remains  of  a very  large  theatre  and  of  other 
public  buildings. 

PHRYGIAN  MODE,  in  antient  Greek  music.  [Mona.] 

PHRY'vNICUUS.  Several  persons  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  by  Suidas  and  others. 

Phkvmiciius  of  Athens,  tho  son  of  Polypbradmon,  was 
a disciple  of  Thespis,  and  a writer  of  tragedy.  He  was 
upwards  of  twenty  years  the  contemporary  of  /Kschylus, 


and  probably  he  was  about  so  many  years  his  senior.  The 
titles  of  fourteen  tragedies  of  Phrynichus  occur,  of  which 
flvo  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  productions  of  another 
Phrynichus,  the  son  of  Melunthas:  hut  Bentley  has  clearly 
proved  that  this  supposition  is  without  any  foundation,  and 
that  there  was  only  one  tragic  poet  of  this  name. 

Phrynichus  first  exhibited  H.c.  51 )«  and  ho  gained  the 
prize  for  his  4 Phoenician  Women  ’ ($om<r<rai)  n.c.  476/  the 
subjoct  of  which  was  drawn  from  contemporary  history, 
being  the  victories  of  Athens  in  the  Persian  wars.  It  ap- 
pears from  those  dates  that  lie  was  a dramatic  writer  during 
thirty-five  years,  but  we  know  not  the  time  either  of  his 
birth  or  his  death. 

Phrynichus  effected  a great  improvement  in  Ihe  tragedy 
which  Thespis  had  introduced.  He  no  longer  sanctioned  the 
ludicrous  diversion  in  which  Bacrhu?  and  the  Satyrs  only 
were  personated;  but  ho  derived  the  subjects  of  his  plays 
from  the  graver  part*  of  the  mythology  and  history  of  his 
country.  With  tho  example  of  Aisclnlus  to  stimulate  him, 
he  made  still  further  advances.  One  uf  his  tragedies,  ‘The 
Capture  of  Miletus'  (MAi'/roe  liXurnt),  referring  to  an  event 
which  took  place  n.c.  494,  five  years  after  Aischylus  won 
his  first  prize,  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (vi. 
21).  He  relate*  that  the  poet  melted  the  spectators  into 
tears  by  his  vivid  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  their  Ionian 
brethren.  It  may  bo  presumed  that  his  * Phamis*®,’  which 
won  the  prize  b.c.  476,  was  marked  hv  equal  if  not  superior 
excellence.  Aristophanes  on  several  occasions  brings  in 
the  name  of  Phrynichus  in  such  a way  as  to  show  that  he 
was  esteemed  a poet  of  no  ordinary  powers. 

But  Phrynichus  did  not  invent  the  dialogue ; he  hail  only 
one  actor,  at  least  until  iEschylus  introduced  the  dialogue ; 
tho  choral  ode  still  constituted  the  chief  part  of  the  per- 
formance. The  improvement  of  first  adding  the  dialogue 
and  shortening  tho  chorus  is  due  to  /Eschylu* : Phrynichus 
first  introduced  female  parts.  No  fragments  of  Phrynichus 
are  extant.  (Suidas,  Lexicon;  Ben  (ley’s  Phalaris;  Muller's 
Hist,  of  Creek  Literature.) 

Pit KYNiciit's  of  Athens,  a comic  poet,  who  flourished 
B.c.  430.  Ten  comedies  of  his  are  mentioned  by  antient 
writers.  (Suidas;  Bentley.)  A few  fragments  of  ihis  poet 
have  been  collected  by  Hertelius  and  Grotiug.  Ho  is  once 
quoted  by  tho  Phrynichus  who  forms  the  subject  of  the 
next  article. 

Phrynichus  (called  Arrhabius  by  Photiui : and  by 
Suidas,  (lie  Sophist  of  Bithynia),  nourished  under  the 
emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  Commndus,  from  a d.  170  to 
190.  Ho  has  loft  a work  entitled  * A Selection  of  Attic 
Verbs  and  Noun*  ’ (tsXoyii  ’AttiCmv  pi)fiaru*v  sai  Avofiaruv), 
the  object  of  which  is  tu  point  out  the  proper  use  of  certain 
words,  and  of  certain  forms  of  words,  as  alone  authorised 
by  the  writers  of  pure  Attic  diction.  This  work  has  been 
several  times  printed.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Loheck, 
8vo.,  Leipzig,  1820,  which  contains  the  substance  of  all  tho 
annotations  of  the  preceding  editions,  and  is  enriched  with 
many  original  remarks.  A fragment  of  Herodian,  iho 
grammarian,  upon  the  same  subject,  accompanies  the  (vork 
of  Phrynichus.  Loheck  has  ndded  six  dissertations  (winch 
ho  calls  Parerga,  in  six  chapters),  suggested  by  hi» investi- 
gation* in  editing  Phrynichus.  These  dissertations  exhibit 
deep  learning  and  sound  criticism,  and  are  of  great  value 
independently  of  their  relation  to  Phrynichus.  Four  in- 
dexes conclude  tho  volume,  which  is  extended  to  841  page*, 
besides  eighty  pages  of  preliminary  matter.  ( Phot i us; 
Suidas;  Fabricius.) 

PHTHISIS  (a  Greek  word,  signifying  'corruption,' 

‘decay’)  was  formerly  used  as  a generic  term  to  signify  a 
wasting  or  consumption  from  any  cause,  and  was  afterwards 
more  distinctly  specified,  according  to  the  organ  in  which  it 
was  supposed  to  originate : buuco  we  had  a Phthisis  llepn- 
tica,  P.  Mesentcriea,  P.  Pulmonali*.  &c. ; but  the  word  is 
now  restricted  to  the  disease  produced  by  tubercle*  in  the 
lungs,  and  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  consumption. 
Ati  acquaintance  with  this  disease,  from  which  neither  ago 
nor  sex  is  exempt,  and  no  part  of  the  habitable  globe  is  flee, 
whose  ravages  extend  even  to  the  brute  creation,  and  whose 
course  when  once  begun  can  rarely  be  stayed,  whose  com- 
mencement is  frequently  so  insidious,  and  whose  termination 
so  fatal,  must,  above  all  others,  ho  interesting;  for  if  by 
any  precautions  its  development  can  be  prevented,  it  is  only 
by  a knowledge  of  those  influence*  which  roou  frequently 
give  ri-c  to  it  that  we  can  hope  to  attain  our  object. 

Morbid  Anatomy  of  Phthisis. — The  local  morbid  changer 
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peculiar  to  Phthisis  are  only  the  result  of  previous  changes 
in  the  general  system,  an  hereditary  or  acquired  predispo- 
sition, cognizable  by  the  physical  condition  of  the  patient, 
mul  by  a disordered  state  of  various  functions;  ‘and  which, 
though  very  generally  accompanied  with  a feeble  organiza- 
tion. is  not  inconsistent  with  too  great  development  and  in- 
ordinate action  of  particular  parts,  ami  even  with  considera- 
ble physical  power  of  the  system.'  By  far  the  most  import- 
ant and  characteristic  morbid  change  that  occurs  in  Phthisis 
consists  in  the  development  of  tubercles  wherever  they 
may  be  found : but  as  it  is  in  the  lung*  that  they  first  and 
most  frequently  manifest  themselves,  we  shall  describe  them 
ns  they  are  seen  in  those  organs.  Tubercles  of  the  lungs 
first  appear  in  the  form  of  small,  grey,  semi-transparent 
granulations,  which  gradually  enlarge  and  become  opake 
in  their  cetilro : the  opacity  increases,  till  the  whole  mass 
becomes  of  a dull  yellowish-while  colour.  After  a certain 
time  they  soften,  empty  themselves  into  the  bronchial  tubes, 
and  give  rise  to  excavations  more  or  less  considerable.  In 
this  way,  almost  the  whole  of  both  lungs  may  be  invaded 
by  a succession  of  tubercles,  their  healthy  structure  being 
absorbed  as  the  tubercles  become  deposited,  or  involved  in 
the  destructive  process  consequent  upon  their  softening. 
Tubercles,  unlike  intlammation,  almost  invariably  com- 
mence at  the  summit  of  the  lungs,  where,  as  well  us  being 
more  numerous,  they  are  usually  found  in  a more  advanced 
stage  of  development  than  in  any  other  park  The  suc- 
cessive eruption  of  fresh  tubercles  is  an  important  feature 
in  this  disease,  as  it  explains  the  occasional  recovery 
of  patients  labouring  under  consumption.  A crop  of 
tubercles  may  appear  in  the  lungs,  go  through  the 
various  stages  above  described,  and  give  rise  to  all  the 
symptoms  of  confirmed  Phthisis ; yet  provided  the  condi- 
tions which  gave  riso  to  them  arc  removed,  no  fresh 
eruption  may  take  place,  and  the  patient  shall  recover. 
The  relative  frequency  of  tubercles  in  other  organs  differs 
considerably  in  the  adult  and  in  the  infant  In  the  former, 
M.  Louis,  our  greatest  authority  in  all  mutters  connected 
with  Phthisis,  has,  with  one  exception,  never  observed  them 
in  any  organ  without  their  existing  in  the  lungs;  so  that  he 
regards  their  presence  in  these  lost  viscera  as  a necessary 
condition  for  their  development  in  other  parts.  But  in  the 
infant  this  does  not  appear  to  hold  good ; the  bronchial 
glands  being  more  frequently  affected  than  the  lungs,  in 
the  proportion  of  87  to  73.  The  brain  and  its  membranes 
arc  likewise  more  subject  to  tuberculous  deposits  in  the 
child  than  in  the  adult.  The  next  most  important  lesion 
which  is  met  with  in  phthisis  is  ulceration  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  The  ulcers  may  vary  in  number,  form,  and  size, 
but  they  all  present  specific  characters  peculiar  to  this  disease 
and  to  no  other,  and  exist  in  fivo-sixthsofthc  cases  which  ter- 
minate fatally.  The  third  peculiarity  in  reference  to  phthisis 
is  the  change  that  the  liver  undergoes ; to  which  the  French 
lalhologists  have  given  the  name  of  * Foie  Gras,’  or  fatty 
iver.  Lastly,  ulcerations  of  the  epiglottis,  larynx,  and  tra- 
chea occur  so  frequently,  and  with  such  uniformity  of  type, 
us  justly  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  uru  a part  of  the  disease. 
But  besides  these  morbid  changes,  which  are  peculiar  to 
this  disease,  complications  of  various  kinds  occur  which  are 
common  to  it  and  other  chronic  diseases.  By  far  the  must 
frequent  of  these  are  inflammations  of  the  Fieurto;  so  that 
it  is  extremely  rare,  in  making  the  post  mortem  examina- 
tions of  persons  who  die  of  phthisis,  not  to  find  the  lungs 
adherent,  in  part,  or  entirety,  to  the  walls  of  the  chest.  In- 
flammation of  iho  substance  of  the  lungs  is  hkewtso  a fre- 
quent complication  in  the  latter  stages  of  phthisis. 

Symptoms o/ Phthisis.  —These  generally  commence  with 
a slight  cough,  which  at  first  excites  no  attention,  hut  is 
regarded  as  a simple  cold.  The  breathing  is  not  seriously 
affected,  nor  is  the  appetite  impaired.  After  a time  the 
cough  increases  in  frequency,  anu  is  accompanied  by  expec- 
toration of  a clear  frothy  saliva : (lie  breathing  and  pulse 
become  a little  hurried  after  meals  and  towards  evening: 
and  at  this  time  of  the  day  there  19  frequently  experienced 
a slight  degree  of  chilliness,  followed  by  heat,  which  con- 
tinue* during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and  is  succeeded 
towards  morning  by  perspiration.  The  patient  likewise  be- 
comes somewhat  paler,  and  is  languid  and  easily  fatigued. 
In  some  instances  the  fust  symptoms  are  preceded  by  a more 
or  less  copious  haemoptysis.  In  the  second  stage  of  Phthisis 
the  cough  becomes  more  frequent,  especially  during  the 
night,  and  if  violent,  it  sometimes  occasions  vomiting; 
hoarseness,  or  loss  of  voice,  is  not  unusual : the  expectora- 


tion changes  its  character;  it  is  less  frothy,  and  more  opake; 
I containing  small  particles  of  a yellowish  curd-like  sub- 
stance; or  the  sputa  are  streaked  with  dull  yellow  lines ; 
and  haemoptysis  ih  pretty  frequent,  but  in  genet;.',  not 
abundant;  the  breathing  and  pulse  are  more  hurried:  the 
fever  is  greater;  and  the  perspirations  more  regular  and  co- 
pious. pains  in  the  thorax,  denoting  pleuritic  inflammation, 
often  occur:  and  the  languor  and  emaciation  still  increase. 
In  the  last  stage  of  consumption  there  is  nearly  always  pro- 
fuse diarrhoea,  and  the  sweats  and  expectoration  are  more 
copious:  the  latter  becomes  more  uniform  in  composition, 
and  is  separated  into  roundish  distinct  masses,  with  floecu- 
Ient  edges.  The  emaciation  and  debility  keep  pace  with 
the  other  symptoms;  and  the  feet  and  ankles  swell  towards 
evening:  the  appetite  generally  declines  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. and  the  patient  dies  in  the  extreme  degree  of  ma- 
rasmus, ttol  unfrcquently  flattering  himself  to  the  last  with 
a speedy  recovery.  In  females  the  menstrual  discharge  al- 
most always  ceases  when  hectic  fever  is  established  ; and 
occasionally  even  before  that  is  the  case,  which  has  led  to  a 
popular  opinion  that  the  disease  in  such  cases  arises  from  the 
suppression.  Such  are  the  ordinary  symptoms  presented 
by  Phthisis  in  its  most  usual  form  ; but  varieties  exist  in 
the  order  and  duration  of  the  morbid  phenomena.  Thus, 
tubercles  may  be  devulojied  in  the  lungs,  and  remain  for  a 
considerable  period  without  exciting  cither  cough  or  expec- 
toration, or  even  any  iniportunt  general  symptoms.  In  other 
cases  they  give  riso  to  intense  general  symptoms;  as  fever, 
emanation,  anorexia,  before  they  excite  cough  or  expectora- 
tion; the  latter  appearing  only  a short  time  previous  to 
death.  To  these  cases  the  term  Latent  Phthisis  lias  been 
applied;  and  what  is  remarkable  in  them  is,  the  absence  of 
appreciable  organic  alteration  in  organs  whose  functional 
derangement  was  most  violent;  while  the  only  viscus  really 
affected  seems  functionally  healthy.  The  term  Acute 
Phthisis  is  applied  to  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  goes 
through  all  its  Mages  with  unusual  rapidity-  It  occurs  most 
frequently  in  the  young,  and  in  those  weakened  by  some 
previous  disorder.  In  popular  language  it  is  designated 
galloping  consumption.  Chronic  Phthisis  is  the  reverse  ofilie 
last,  and  comprehends  all  those  cases  in  which  the  progress 
of  the  disease  is  unusually  slow  and  generally  intermittent. 

Diagnosis  rtf'  Phthisis. — Auscultation  and  percussion  are 
the  chief  means  by  which  we  arrive  at  tho  diagnosis  of 
phthisis  [Auscultation;  Percussion];  but  there  are 
several  collateral  circumstances  which  must  he  taken  into 
consideration  in  order  to  form  a correct  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  It  is  at  the  commencement  of  phthisis 
that  an  accurate  diagnosis  is  of  most  importance,  and  in 
which  the  sielhoscopic  signs  are  least  evident.  We  shall  be 
therefore  more  particular  in  enumerating  the  indications  at 
this  period,  than  in  accurately  describing  the  acoustic  phe- 
nomena which  are  present  at  a more  advanced  stage 
of  the  disorder.  As  bronchitis  is  the  disease  with  which 
phthisis  is  most  liable  to  bo  confounded,  wo  shall  place  in 
juxtaposition  tho  principal  paints  in  which  they  differ.  In 
tho  greater  number  of  cases  of  phthisis  iho  cough  comes  on 
without  any  evident  cause,  and  many  months  may  elapse 
without  expectoration.  This  apparent  absence  of  causo  ami 
dryness  of  cough  are  of  themselves  very  remarkable,  and 
differ  from  what  occurs  in  simple  bronchitis.  Thoracic 
pains,  when  presout  in  the  latter  affection,  arc  generally  felt 
in  the  middle  of  the  sternum ; while  in  phthisis  they  are 
situated  in  the  sides  of  the  chest  and  between  the  shoulders. 
Htumoptysis,  from  tho  commencement  or  during  tho  pro- 
gress of  cough,  is  frequent  in  phthisis,  and  is  almost  a cer- 
tain sign  of  tho  presence  of  tubercles  ; whereas  this  symptom 
never  occurs  in  bronchitis.  Out  of  twelve  hundred  patients 
affected  with  various  diseases,  not  including  cases  of  amc- 
norrliiea  or  those  arising  from  external  violence,  M.  Louis 
found  that  not  one,  with  the  exception  of  phthisical  cases, 
had  experienced  this  symptom.  Auscultation  gives  us  little 
or  no  aid  in  the  earliest  stages  of  phthisis,  and  when  the 
stcthosropic  signs  first  manliest  themselves,  they  aro  such  as 
result  from  an  increased  density  in  the  structure  of  the  lung, 
and  not  from  the  presence  of  tiuid  in  the  bronchi,  as  is  the 
case  in  bronchitis.  Thus  the  expiration,  which  in  health  is 
scarcely  audible,  becomes  more  distinct ; the  voice  mure 
resonant;  the  sound  elicited  on  percussion  duller.  These 
alterations  in  tho  respiration  and  in  the  signs  produced  by 
percussion,  like  tho  development  of  tuborcle*.  take  place 
from  the  summit  to  the  base  of  the  chest ; and  at  first  are 
almost  constantly  confined  to  the  upper  lobe  of  one  side  In 
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bronchitis  the  sounds  result  from  fluid  in  the  bronchi,  and 
originate  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  and  usuaHy  on  both 
sides.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  phthisis  its  diagnosis 
is  less  difficult,  and  is  made  from  a consideration  of  tho 
sputa,  which  we  have  already  described,  and  from  the  signs 
furnished  by  percussion  and  auscultation.  These  are  now 
decisive ; the  upper  parts  of  the  chest  arc  dull  on  percus- 
sion; the  respiratory  murmur  is  strong,  coarse,  or  even 
cavernous  under  the  clavicles;  and  the  voice  listened  to  in 
the  same  situation  gives  rise  to  that  peculiar  phenomenon 
termed  pectoriloquy.  If  there  should  be  much  fluid  in  the 
lungs,  resulting  from  tho  pationt’s  not  having  lately  expec- 
torated, we  then  have  a mucous  rattle  inull  those  parts  of  the 
chest  corresponding  with  the  seat  of  the  disease;  and  where 
cavities  containing  fluid  exist,  the  air  passing  through  this  pro- 
duces that  gurgling  noise  to  which  tho  term  gargouillcment 
has  been  applied  by  tho  French.  The  space  in  which  these 
different  changes  take  place  is  at  first  limited;  but  it  daily 
increases,  and  in  some  instances,  where  tho  entire  upper 
lobe  of  the  lung  is  converted  into  numerous  excavations,  the 
respiration  is  coarse  and  more  or  less  tracheal  throughout 
its  whole  extent.  The  diagnosis  of  latent  phthisis  is  not 
difficult,  provided  we  make  use  of  the  proper  means  for 
ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  pulmonary  organs ; the 
evil  is,  that  the  attention  is  directed  exclusively  to  those 
functional  derangements  which  we  have  spoken  of  when 
describing  latent  phthisis,  while  the  real  seat  of  the  diseuse 
is  overlooked. 

Duration  and  Mortality  of  Phthisis. — Various  circum- 
stances aflecL  the  duration  of  phthisis,  as  age,  sox,  constitu- 
tion, occupation,  season  of  the  year,  climate,  &c.  In  tho 
upper  ranks  of  life,  where  patients  have  all  the  advantages 
that  a proper  regimen,  change  of  air,  aud  good  medical  treat- 
ment can  afford,  the  average  duration  of  the  disease  is  con- 
siderably above  that  exhibited  in  the  table  below. 
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The  mean  duration  of  314  cases  exhibited  by  this  tabic  is 
23  months,  including  tho  extreme  cases  ; but  1G2,  or  more 
than  half  of  tho  cases,  terminated  in  9 months;  and  the 
greater  proportion  of  them  between  the  fourth  and  ninth 
month.  By  excluding  those  cases  which  terminate  within 
four  months,  and  those  that  exceed  four  years,  the  average 
duration  of  the  remaining  cases  is  eighteen  months.  'Wills 
regard  to  the  mortality  from  phthisis,  it  varies  in  different 
cl-raatcs,  ages,  sexes,  races,  and  occupations.  In  England 
and  Wales, according  to  the  * RepurtoftheRegislrar  General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,’  lately  published,  it  is  l‘J-55 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  deaths,  or  3 82  annually 
out  of  1000  living.  In  France  it  is  about  tho  same.  On 
the  eastern  frontiers  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  tho 
atmospheric  vicissitudes  are  sudden  and  great,  the  thermo- 
meter in  summer  sometimes  varying  from  1 10°  to  64®,  and 
in  winter  from  73°  to  32°  in  the  course  of  a few  hours,  it  is 
only  Premising  that  a greater  number  suffer  from 
plubisis  among  the  military  than  the  civil  population,  the 
following  tabic,  from  Major  Tulloch’s  'Statistical  Reports,' 
shows  thu  number  of  men  attacked  annually  by  phthisis  out 
of  1U00  of  white  troops,  at  each  of  the  following  stations : — 
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In  tho  perusal  of  this  table  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  total  mortality  from  all  diseases  of  the  lungs  in  tho 
foreign  stations  appears  to  be  less  than  it  really  is.  This 
arises  from  many  of  the  patients  being  invalided,  who,  if 
they  die  on  their  passage  home,  or  after  their  arrival  iii 
Britain,  are  not  included  in  the  returns  of  tho  station 
where  their  diseases  originated. 

It  may  here  be  interesting  to  compare  the  influence  of 
this  class  of  diseases  throughout  the  different  stations  where 
negro  troops  have  been  employed : — 


Died  annually  per] 
1000  by  diseases  olj 
the  lungs  in  Black 
troops. 


Nearly  two-thirds  of  this  mortality  arise  from  consump- 
tion. Thus,  in  his  native  country  tho  negro  appears  to 
suffer  from  these  diseases  in  a less  proportion  than  British 
troops  in  their  native  country;  but  so  soon  as  he  goes 
beyond  it  tho  mortality  increases,  till  in  some  colonies  it 
attains  to  such  a height  as  seems  lo  preclude  the  possibi- 
lity of  his  rare  ever  forming  a healthy  or  increasing  popu- 
lation. The  Hottentots  in  our  army  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  suffer  more  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  generally  than 
the  European  troops ; while  the  proportion  of  those  who  die 
from  phthisis  is  about  the  same.  In  both  cases  the  mor- 
tality is  below  the  average,  as  is  seen  in  the  table  before 
referred  to. 

The  natives  of  some  tropical  climates  seem  so  little  sub- 
ject to  diseases  of  Ihe  lungs  that  among  74,850  native  troops 
serving  in  the  Madras  presidency,  *he  deaths,  by  every  de- 
scription of  disease  of  the  lungs,  did  not,  on  the  average  of 
five  years,  exceed  one  per  1000  of  the  strength  annually. 
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The  period  of  life  above  puberty  at  which  the  greatest  mor- 
tality from  phthisis  occurs  is  between  20  and  40,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  table;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
although  the  number  of  deaths  from  phthisis  is  more  consi- 
derable from  20  to  40  than  from  40  to  60,  the  general  mor- 
tality is  less  in  the  first  than  in  the  second  period. 

Died  of  phthisis  at  the  following  ages: — 


Age. 

15  to  20 
20  30 

30  40 

40  50 

50  60 

60  70 


Luui*. 

11 

30 

33 

■23 

12 

5 


llajrle.  Total. 
10  = 21 
23  =t  62 
23  = 56 
21  = 44 
15  = 27 
8 = 13 


In  respect  of  sex,  consumption  destroys  more  females 
than  males,  in  the  ratio  of  4155  to  3 771.  This  includes  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales,  but  does  not  bold  good  as 
regards  some  cities  and  most  of  the  mining  districts.  In 
these  the  pursuits  of  a large  portion  of  the  male  population 
seem  particularly  inimical  to  health,  and  raise  the  mortality 
from  phthisis  nearly  to  what  it  is  in  the  female,  and  in  some 
places  even  above,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  abstract 
from  the  Registrar-General’s  Report:— 

Died  of  phthisis  from  July  1st  to  December  31st,  1837,  in 
the  metropolis,  whose  estimated  population  on  the  1st  of 
October,  1837,  was  1,790,451.  and  in  the  unions  of  the 
counties  of  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  Somerset- 
shire, and  Wiltshire,  whose  estimated  population  at  the 
same  period  was  1,723,770— 

Mile*.  Femalwu 

Metropolis.  Cmoftsa.  Metropolis.  Countie*. 

1847  1325  1930  1466 

Died  of  phthisis  from  July  1st  to  December  31st,  1837,  in 
the  counties  of  Essex,  Gloucester  (except  Bristol  and  Clifton), 
Hereford,  Norfolk  (except  Norwich).  Suffolk,  Sussex,  and 
Westmoreland, whose  estimated  population  on  the  1st  of 
October.  1637,  was  1,776,980;  and  in  the  districts  of  Aston, 
Bath,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cambridge,  Carlisle,  Clifton, 
Derby,  Dudley,  Exeter,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Maidstone,  Newcastle-on-Tync,  Northampton,  Not- 
tingham, Salford,  Sheffield,  Stoke-on-Trent,  Sunderland, 
Wolverhampton,  and  West  Derby,  whose  estimated  popula- 
tion at  the  same  period  was  1,762,710 — 


Male*.  Female*. 

Cities.  C.'ountic*.  Cltle*.  C<iuutl«**. 

2118  1363  2130  1703 


These  tables  point  out  generally  the  influence  of  occupa- 
lion  in  the  production  of  phthisis.  In  cities  the  majority  of 
the  male  labouring  population  is  engaged  in  the  arts, 
trades,  and  manufactures,  and  generally  for  many  hours 
together  ill  ill-ventilated  apartments,  and  in  unhealthy  pos- 
tures of  body.  In  tho  country  the  pursuits  of  the  same 
class  of  persons  are  chiefly  agricultural. 

Having  now  considered  the  mortality  of  phthisis  in  con- 
nection w ith  climate,  race,  age,  sex,  and  occupation,  we  are 
enabled  wilh  greater  advantage  to  examine  into  those  causes 
which  appear  to  be  most  active  in  its  production. 

Causes  of  Phthisis.— The  causes  of  phthisis,  says  Sir 
J.  Clarke,  may  be  divided  into  ' the  remote  and  tho  excit- 
ing, or  tlioso  which  induce  the  constitutional  predisposi- 
tion, and  those  which  determine  the  local  deposition  of 
tuberculous  matter  after  such  predisposition  is  established. 
The  one  class  of  causes  operates  by  modifying  the  whole 
system ; the  other,  by  determining  in  a system  so  modified 
the  particular  morbid  action  of  which  tuberculous  matter  is 
the  product.’  Of  theremoto  causes,  or  those  which  induce 
the  constitutional  predisposition,  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
is  that  which  arises  from  hereditary  transmission ; not  that 
an  individual  born  of  consumptive  parents  will  himself  ne- 
cessarily fall  a prey  to  the  same  disease,  but  only  that,  when 
exposed  to  those  influences  which  wo  are  about  to  enume- 
rate as  determining  the  tuberculous  cachexia,  ho  will  be 
more  likelv  to  become  affected  than  one  born  of  healthy 
parents.  Next  to  hereditary  transmission  of  tho  consump- 
tive diathesis,  the  causes  most  active  in  producing  this  state 
of  constitution  are,  a sedentary  life,  moro  especially  when 
associated  wilh  a confined  posture  of  the  body  and  impure 
air;  bad  quality  or  insufficient  quantity  of  food;  insufficient 
clothing;  excessive  menial  or  bodily  labour;  mentul  de- 
pression ; and  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors.  In  fact,  all  those 
agents  which  operate  in  depressing  or  lowering  the  tone  of 
the  system  generally  act  as  remote  causes  in  the  production 
of  phthisis.  The  more  immediate  or  exciting  causes  of 


consumption,  those  which  determine  the  deposition  of  tu- 
bercles, have  usually  been  attributed  to  irritants  acting 
locally  on  the  bronchial  tubes  or  on  the  lungs,  whether 
occasioned  by  inflammation  of  these  parts  or  by  the  mecha- 
nical action  of  irritating  bodies  upon  them.  The  result  of  tho 
latest  investigations  on  this  subject  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
influence  exerted  in  this  way  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Pneumonia  and  bronchitis,  the  two  diseases  hitherto  re- 
garded as  the  most  frequent  forerunners  and  producers  of 
phthisis,  have  been  shown  by  M.  Louis  to  exert  no  more  in- 
fluence in  its  production  than  any  other  disease.  They 
may  indeed  occasionally  hasten  the  development  of  tuber- 
cles, but  they  exert  no  specific  effect,  and  they  act  only  as 
remote  causes  in  impairing  the  health  generally.  These 
conclusions  of  Louis,  which  have  been  deduced  from  his  own 
observations  in  hospital  practice  solely,  receive  ample  con- 
firmation li'um  the  admirable  Statistical  Reports  of  the 
Registrar-General  and  Major  Tullocb,  which  we  have  before 
referred  to.  The  popular  error  of  attributing  consumption 
to  cold,  the  breaking  of  a blood-vessel.  &c.,  has  probably 
originated  from  mistaking  the  effect  for  the  cause.  We 
have  shown  in  a former  part  of  this  article  that  cough  and 
hscmoplysis  aro  among  the  earliest  symptoms  of  tuberculous 
lungs.  With  regard  to  mechanical  irritants,  as  dust  of  va- 
rious kinds,  noxious  gases,  smoke,  &c.,  * no  opiuion  has 
been  more  prevalent,’  observes  Dr.  Cowan,  'than  that  those 
who  arc  exposed  to  the  inhalation  of  the  dust  of  vegetable, 
mineral,  or  animal  substances,  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
phthisis;  and  in  the  supposition  that  consumption  was 
essentially  a disease  of  the  lungs,  and  in  the  great  majurity 
of  instances  the  result  of  bronchial  inflammation,  no  con- 
clusion was  more  natural  or  more  probable.  But  once 
remove  from  the  mind  the  impression  of  a necessary  con- 
nection between  bronchitis  ami  tubercles,  and  we  feel  per- 
suaded that  the  examination  of  the  evidence  brought  forward 
on  the  subject  of  dust  will  terminate  in  the  conviction  that 
this  agent  exerts  at  most  but  a very  secondary  and  unimpor- 
tant influence  in  the  production  of  phthisis.'  The  mortality 
among  tho  workmen  in  some  of  oar  manufacturing  towns 
is  usually  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  me- 
chanical irritation.  Dr.  Knight  of  Sheffield  informs  us  that 
there  is  net  an  example  of  u polisher  of  forks  reaching  his 
36th  year,  nor  do  the  artisans  in  other  departments  attain  a 
much  greater  age.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  many 
of  these  men  work  sixteen  hours  a day  in  a close  atmosphere 
and  confined  posture  of  body,  two  conditions  which  con- 
tribute perhaps  more  than  any  other  to  the  increase  and 
production  of  phthisis.  Nor  has  the  mortality  been  dimi- 
nished by  the  use  of  magnets,  wire  masks,  currents  of  air,  and 
moisture,  which  have  been  successively  tried  for  the  purpose 
of  arresting  the  metallic  particles.  In  the  cases  of  867 
quarry  men,  557  stone-cutters,  and  1G0  marble- workers,  all 
of  them  occupations  involving  tho  inhalation  of  dust,  M. 
Benoiston  found  the  proportion  of  phthisis  was  less  than  the 
general  average ; but  then  these  are  employments  carried 
on  in  the  open  air.  Dr.  Lombard,  whose  researches  are 
founded  on  a total  of  4390  deaths  from  phthisis,  and  54,572 
individuals,  exercising  220  different  occupations  found,  by 
a comparison  of  all  the  professions  earned  on  in  the  open 
air  and  in  workshops,  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  from 
phthisis  was  double  among  the  latter ; and  this  proportion 
increased  as  the  apartments  were  close,  narrow,  and  imper- 
fectly ventilated. 

Mr.  Watson,  a surgeon  of  Wcnlockhead,  a mining  dis- 
trict, informs  us  that,  out  of  74  men  working  during  four  or 
five  months  for  sixteen  hours  daily  in  amine  where  a candle 
burnt  with  difficulty,  not  one  was  attacked  with  any  pul- 
monary affection.  But  whether  from  the  inhalation  of 
noxious  gases  or  from  other  causes,  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
majority  of  the  mining  districts  of  this  country  the  morta- 
lity from  phthisis  is  high.  The  number  of  males  attacked 
by  this  disease  in  Cornwall  exceeds  that  of  the  females  in 
the  ratio  of  170  to  140,  and  in  the  mining  parts  of  Stafford- 
shire, Shropshire,  and  Worcester,  in  the  ratio  of  203  to  191 ; 
while  in  llie  non-mining  districts  of  Staffordshire  and 
Shropshire,  and  in  the  county  of  Cheshire,  the  ratio  is  656 
males  to  796  females. 

The  influence  of  smoke,  when  uncombined  with  other 
agents  of  injurious  tendency,  may,  we  think,  fairly  be 
called  in  question.  In  Leeds,  which  is  certainly  the  most 
smoky  place  in  the  whole  kingdom,  the  mortality  of  females 
from  phthisis  is  below  that  of  must  of  our  largo  manufac- 
turing towns,  and  is  not  much  above  the  average  for  the 
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whole  of  England  and  Wales.  In  London  likewise  this  is 
the  caso,  and  in  nearly  the  same  proportion,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  following  table  of  tho  relative  mortality  of  females 
from  phthisis  in  each  of  tho  undermentioned  cities,  and  in 
England  and  Wales: — 

Annual  Deaths  to  100,000  living. 

Loi-iJ*.  Harming-  MaucHc'ter.  Lorolon.  Liverpool.  Bos'# ml 
ham.  aud  Wales. 

401  404  510  402  CTO  3«G 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  these  towns  a large 
proportion  of  tho  female  sex  is  occupied  in  thoso  kinds 
of  employment  that  we  have  before  shown  to  be  so  pre- 
judicial: how  much  then  must  be  attributed  to  the 
smoke,  if  the  unhealthy  occupation  were  expunged  from 
tho  account?  From  what  wo  have  advanced  against 
the  operation  of  local  irritants  as  causes  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, we  by  no  means  wish  to  be  understood  as  depre- 
cating the  use  of  any  means  calculated  to  get  rid  of  this 
source  of  irritation;  but  we  merely  propose  to  show  that 
they  act  a very  inferior  part,  and,  when  unassociated  with 
those  circumstances  which  modify  the  system  in  general, 
their  real  activity  as  causes  of  pulmonary  tubercles  is  pro- 
blematical. It  would  not  however  be  fair  to  omit  the  men- 
tion of  one  fact,  which  in  truth  the  only  one  that  we  have 
tnet  with,  in  evidence  of  a direct  local  irritation  giving  rise 
to  tubercles.  This  fact  is  related  by  tho  late  Baron  Du- 
puytren.  A boy  was  brought  into  the  Hotel  Dien  for  some 
surgical  complaint,  of  which  he  died.  On  examining  the 
body  after  death,  a marble  w as  found  impacted  in  one  of 
the  bronchi;  around  this  spot,  but  in  no  other  part  of  the 
body,  was  found  a small  crop  of  tubercles. 

A moist  and  changeable  climate  has  been  regarded  hi- 
therto as  among  the  most  active  causes  of  consumption ; 
and  Great  Britain,  whose  climate  combines  these  two  con- 
ditions in  a remarkable  degree,  has  been  looked  upon  as 
such  a nursery  for  phthisis,  that  our  facetious  neighbours 
on  tho  other  side  of  the  Channel  have  styled  it  * I .a  Maladie 
Anglaise.1  Indeed  iMtaotums  of  atmospheric  vicissitudes, 
dampness,  and  contraption,  seem  almost  inseparable. 
However,  these  opinions  have  been  and  still  are  under- 
going a severe  scrutiny : and  the  evidence  which  we  at  pre- 
sent posses*  on  the  subject  tends  very  strongly  to  disprove 
their  correctness.  Moisture  and  climate,  like  all  other 
agents,  act  cither  locally  or  generally ; popular  belief  has 
attributed  their  presumed  prejudicial  effects  to  local  action. 
They  tend,  it  is  said,  to  produce  catarrhs  and  coughs,  and 
consequently  consumption.  We  need  scarcely  allude  again 
to  tho  fallacy  of  this  opinion.  We  arc  in  possession  of  little 
information  on  the  mode  in  which  climate  operates  to  the 
production  of  phthisis.  That  the  disease  prevails  to  a much 
greater  extent  in  some  climes  ami  localities  than  in  others, 
is  an  indisputable  fact;  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  its  pre- 
valence is  not  confined  to  countries  of  variable  temperature, 
for  many  of  such  countries  suffer  in  a much  less  degree 
than  those  whose  thermomctric  range  varies  little  through- 
out the  year.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  moist  climates  and 
localities  urc  more  mimical  in  this  respect;  indeed  con- 
sumption is  said  to  be  rare  in  marshy  district*;  and  Dr. 
Wells  ha*  brought  forward  a variety  of  interesting  obser- 
vations to  print  that  thocauscs  of  intermittent  fever  induce 
a state  of  constitution  which  is  a protection  from  consump- 
tion; and  lie  says  that  in  countries  where  one  prevails,  tiie 
other  is  always  absent,  or  at  least  much  less  prevalent. 
This  certainly  coincides  with  wliat  has  been  observed  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  the  climate  of  which  is  moist  in  the 
extremo,  aud  where  fevers  prevail  to  a frightful  extent;  yet 
diseases  of  the  lungs  are  rare.  It  has  been  also  observed 
that  tanners,  dyers,  wool -scourers,  brewers,  brickmakers, 
washerwomen,  and  many  other  occupations  in  which  the 
upper  or  lower  extreraiiics  are  exposed  to  wet,  and  the  air 
is  charged  with  aqueous  vapours,  present  fewer  cases  of  con- 
sumption than  almost  any  others.  Too  much  weight  how- 
ever must  not  be  attached  to  these  speculations,  for  accurate 
statistical  data  from  fenny  countries  and  localities  are  still 
a desideratum;  and  as  respects  the  immunity  enjoyed  by 
persons  exercising  the  trades  just  enumerated,  it  will  be 
observed  that  they  are  all  of  them  employments  combining 
considerable  muscular  exertion  with  free  exposure  tu  the 
air.  The  wages  too  of  this  class  of  persons  are  generally 
such  as  to  place  them  above  want.  Is  phthisis  contagious  r 
Tina  is  a question  which  lias  been  often  discussed,  ami  nu- 
merous are  the  testimonies  both  on  the  affirmative  and 


negative  side;  hut  tho  weight  of  the  evidence  seems  to 
rest  with  the  non-con tagionists. 

Treatment  Phthisis. — This  resolves  itself  into  two 

kinds:  first,  the  jiropkvlactic , or  that  which  has  for  its 
object  the  prevent  ion  of  phthisis  in  those  who  are  hereditarily 
or  otherwise  predisposed  to  the  disease;  and  secondly,  the 
curative , or  that  which  endeavours  to  arrest  its  progress 
after  tubercles  have  manifested  themselves.  Much  may  be 
done  in  the  first  case;  but  experience  proves  the  limited 
control  that  we  possess  over  it  in  the  second.  Phthisis,  as 
wo  have  said  before — and,  as  we  are  anxious  to  impress  this 
fact  upon  our  readers,  we  again  repeat— is  not  a mere  local 
disease, or  one  arising  from  local  causes;  but  it  results  from 
a general  depravation  or  unhealthy  condition  of  the  whole 
system,  of  which  tubercles  are  only  an  effect.  They  may  be 
considered  as  the  last  of  the  embryonic  changes  previous  to 
the  naseenco  of  the  disease  in  h cognisable  form. 

This  being  premised,  our  prophylactic  treatment  must  be 
directed  towards  tho  prevention  or  the  arresting  of  the  in- 
cipient changes  which  take  place  previous  to  live  develop- 
ment of  tubercles.  With  this  view  the  most  obvious  rules 
are,  to  avoid  all  those  causes  which  we  have  pointed  out  as 
tending  to  produce  the  tuberculous  diathesis.  Marriages 
should  be  made  with  greater  regard  to  the  health  of  the 
contracting  parties.  Children,  especially  if  sickly,  should 
be  reared  and  educated  with  less  anxiety  about  their  men- 
tal progress  than  their  bodily  strength.  Those  professions 
and  trade*  should  be  avoided  which  combine  much 
sitting,  with  a confined  posture  of  body,  a*  those  of  tailors, 
shoebinders,  shoemakers,  milliners,  laecmakers,  engravers, 
jewellers,  watchmakers,  clerks,  &e.,  all  of  whom  are 
peculiarly  subject  lo  phthisis.  Agriculturists,  butchers, 
carters,  coachmen,  sailors,  &c„  are  remarkable  for  their 
general  health  and  their  freedom  from  this  complaint.  All 
occupations  therefore  that  are  carried  on  in  the  open  air 
should  be  chosen  in  preference  lo  those  of  an  opposite  kind. 
Callisthenic  exercises,  when  indulged  in  with  moderation, 
are  healthful,  and  should  by  no  means  be  neglected.  In 
short,  everything  which  tends  to  invigorate  the  body  di- 
minishes disease ; audit  is  proved  by  statistical  facts,  that 
wherever  the  mortality  from  disease  generally  is  low,  the 
mortality  from  phthisis  is  also  low.  The  curative  treatment 
of  phthisis  consists  in  regulating  the  health  generally,  ami 
in  combating  particular  symptoms.  For  the  attainment  of 
the  first  object,  the  diet  should  be  nutritious,  but  not  sti- 
mulant ; and  the  exercise  regular,  but  gentle,  and  not  too 
prolonged.  Horse  exorcise  is  particularly  recommended  in 
the  incipient  stage  of  phthisis,  and  travelling  may  be  safely 
undertaken  in  certain  circumstances.  Of  all  the  modes  of 
travelling,  sea-voyages  are  perhaps  the  most  beneficial  t ami 
where  much  improvement  has  taken  place  during  the  voyage, 
it  would  be  better  to  repeat  it  than  hazard  the  doubtful 
i benefit  of  a residence  on  land.  The  influence  of  climate  ou 
consumption,  we  aro  inclined  -to  believe,  is  imperfectly  un- 
derstood. It  has  been  laid  down  as  u general  principle, 
that  the  change  from  a variable  temperature  to  one  of  au 
opposite  description  is  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous, 
and,  ceetens  pari hus,  we  think  this  may  safely  be  admitted; 
but  in  recommending  patients  to  climates  which  possess 
this  uniformity  of  temperature,  it  has  been  too  often  over- 
looked that  there  are  other  counteracting  circumstances 
which  more  than  neutralise  this  advantage.  Examples  of 
the  mortality  from  phthisis  in  many  countries  which  uro 
remarkable  for  the  equability  of  their  temperature,  have 
been  already  adduced  in  a previous  part  of  ibis  article,  w here 
it  lias  also  been  shown  tbut  tho  Madras  presidency  of  India, 
and  the  oastern  frontier  of  tho  Cope  of  Good  Hope  settle- 
ment, to  which  may  be  added  New  South  Wales  and  South 
Australia,  all  of  them  countries  subject  to  sudden  ami 
great  changes  of  temperature,  enjoy  an  extraordinary  im- 
munity from  phthisis.  The  practice  of  sending  patients 
to  a foreign  country  who  are  in  the  last  stage  of  consump- 
tion, cannot  bo  too  strongly  reprobated.  Much  difference 
of  opinion  exists  on  the  relative  advantages  attending  a re- 
sidence on  the  coast  or  inland  fur  consumptive  patients, 
j From  the  great  benefit  of  sea-air  in  all  scrophulous  disorder, 
and  from  a review  of  tho-  causes  of  phthisis  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the.  sea-coast  on  tho  whole  is  preferable. 
Where  circumstances  render  removal  lo  an  anti-phthisical 
country  impossible,  confinement  to  apartments  where  the 
heat  is  regulated,  aiul  the  purity  of  tho  air  as  much  as  pos- 
sible preserved,  during  the  more  rigorous  weather  of  this 
climate,  may  be  recommended.  It  must  however  be  recol- 
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lgcted  that  this  mode  of  treatment,  being  unfavourable  to 
improvement  of  the  general  health,  should  only  be  enforced 
when  exposure  to  the  air  is  constantly  attended  with  increase 
of  the  symptoms.  The  invention  of  the  respirator  has  in 
a great  measure  obviated  this  inconvenience;  and  the 
phthisical  patient,  when  warmly  clad  and  furnished  with  ; 
this  instrument,  may  be  allowed  to  take  exercise  in  the  open 
nir,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  with  positive  benefit.  ! 
Among  the  medicines  wbicli  have  been  employed  in  the 
general  treatment  of  phthisis,  emetics  must  bo  first  men- 
tioned. It  is  remarkable,  says  Dr.  Young,  that  a very  great 
majority  of  the  cures  of  consumption  related  by  different 
authors  have  either  been  performed  bv  emetics  or  by  de- 
cidedly nauseating  remedies.  It  is  evident  that  the  effects 
of  vomiting  arc  general,  and  not  confined  to  the  stomach.  j 
The  mechanical  pressure  upon  the  abdominal  and  thoracic 
viscera,  the  influence  upon  (ho  arterial  and  venous  circuta-  I 
tions,  the  effects  upon  tho  nervous  system,  and  the  subse-  I 
quent  diaphoresis,  all  point  out  that  the  action  of  vomiting  ] 
is  general  and  complicated ; and,  associated  with  the  bene*  ' 
fits  resulting  from  sea-voyages,  swinging,  &c.,  there  is  every 
reason  Lo  believe  that  the  use  of  emetics  in  incipient  cases 
of  phthisis  is  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

From  the  efficacy  of  bark,  sarsaparilla,  iron,  and  iodine, 
ir.  screphula  and  some  other  diseases  attended  with  consti- 
tutional debility,  it  has  been  imagined  that  these  medicines 
must  necessarily  prove  beneficial  in  phthisis;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  their  tunic  properties,  when  not  contra- 
indicated by  tho  existence  of  inflammation  or  much  febrile 
excitement,  may  safely  bo  put  in  requisition  in  the  treat- 
ment of  phthisis.  Another  class  of  remedies,  of  a totally 
different  nature,  but  not  less  efficacious  when  judiciously 
applied,  may  be  called  anti-inflammatory.  Such  are  bleed- 
ing, either  general  or  local ; mercury,  digitalis,  counter- 
irritation.  The  last  is  one  of  the  ninsl  powerful  therapeutic 
agents  that  we  possess,  and,  like  all  other  remedies,  when 
used  in  tho  commencement  of  disease  presents  the  greatest 
chance  of  success.  It  is  inapplicable  when  much  fever  is 
present,  and  should  never  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
ducing constitutional  disturbance. 

These  ate  the  general  remedies  employed  in  phthisis. 
The  more  prominent  sy  mptoms  of  the  disease  require  to  be 
combated  by  particular  medicines  which  we  have  yet  to 
name,  or  by  a combination  of  those  just  enumerated.  One 
of  the  most  constant  and  harassing  of  the  symptoms  of  con- 
sumption is  cough,  which,  by  interrupting  sleep  and  accele- 
rating the  circulation,  exerts  an  injurious  influence  over 
tlie  general  comfort  and  health  of  the  patient.  It  may  be 
tranquillized  by  the  application  of  sinapisms,  tartar  emetic 
ointment,  or  stimulating  plasters  to  the  walls  of  the  chest; 
or  the  direct  local  application  of  the  vapours  of  chlorine  and 
iodine  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  bronchial  tubes  by 
means  of  inhalation  may  bo  tried.  In  addition  to  these 
measures,  the  cough  may  be  calmed  by  mucilaginous  mix- 
tures, decoctions  of  Iceland  moss,  small  doses  of  hyoscy- 
omus,  Prussic  acid,  opium,  at  her,  &e.  Perspirations  in 
phthisis  are  very  common,  and  when  profuse,  tend  to  weaken 
the  patient.  They  are  checked  by  exhibiting  acids.  Tho 
sulphuric  acid  given  in  bark,  or  the  nitric  acid  in  a decoc- 
tion of  sarsaparilla,  are  the  most  eligible  combinations  for 
combating  this  symptom.  We  have  seen  that  the  diarrhea 
which  takes  place  iu  phthisis  is  the  result  of  inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  the  intestinal  canal:  a knowledge  of  this 
fact  will  at  once  regulate  our  treatment.  All  stimulating 
food  and  medicine  must  be  avoided ; the  external  surface 
of  the  body  generally,  and  the  abdomen  in  particular,  should 
be  kept  warm ; gentle  counter-irritation  may  bo  made  to 
the  latter,  and  small  doses  of  rhubarb  and  opium,  chalk  and 
opium,  or  lime-water  and  milk,  may  Ikj  given  internally. 
With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy, 
which  are  so  frequent  iu  iho  latter  stages  of  phthisis,  we 
cannot  bo  too  cautious.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
they  arc  mere  complications ; and  in  any  depletory  measures 
which  may  be  thought  necessary,  tho  original  disease  upon 
which  they  are  engrafted  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  On  the 
whole,  local  bleeding  by  leeches  or  cupping  is  preferable  to 
venesection,  and  counter-irritation  to  both.  For  a full  ac- 
count of  hmmoptysis  and  its  treatment,  see  H.EMOprYsts. 

PHULWA,  or  the  Vegetable  Butter  qf  Aimora,  is  the 
produce  of  the  choorec,  or  butter-treo  (Bossia  butyracca 
of  botanists)  of  Kuuiaou,  in  the  eastern  district  of  which 
it  grows.  It  is  peculiarly  nbundnut  in  the  adjoining 
Goorklialeo  province  of  Dotec,  where  tho  butter  forms 


an  article  of  commerce.  Ileticc,  in  its  crude  state,  it  is 
cheaper  than  glieo  (clarified  butter),  and  is  used  to  adulterate 
that  article.  It  answers  well  for  lamps,  burning  with  a 
bright  flame,  neither  tho  smell  nor  the  smoke  being  so  great 
as  u the  case  with  oil;  and  Mr.  Traill,  wlio  was  commis- 
sioner in  Kuinaoti,  used  it  for  this  purpose  in  preference  to 
cocoa-nut  oil.  This  substance  has  been  analyzed  by  Mr.  K, 
Solly,  who  describes  it  as  existing  in  the  solid  form  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures : at  about  I201*  Fahr.  it  is  perfectly 
melted,  and  appears  then  as  a pale  yellow  oil.  A specimen 
of  the  phulwa  which  was  brought  to  this  country  five  years 
previously  was  found  to  consist  of  sixty  parts  of  solid  oil, 
thirty-four  of  fluid  oil,  and  six  of  vegetable  impurities.  Sec 
Bassia  for  a description  of  the  tree ; and  Proe.  Com.  o J 
Commerce  and  Agriculture  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  lfc.'j'i. 

PH  YLLA'STRE  PH  US,  Mr.  Swainson’s  name  fur  a ge- 
nus of  Merulid/r,  placed  by  him  in  his  subfamily  Bmchypo- 
dince,  or  Short  footed  Thrushes.  For  the  generic  character 
see  tlie  article  Mkki:lid.s  [vol.  xv.,  p.  HI].  The  name 
was  given,  as  Mr.  Swainson  observes,  in  consequence  of  one 
of  the  species,  according  to  I.e  Vuillant,  loving  to  shelter 
and  hunt  among  heups  of  dead  leaves.  Mr.  Swainson 
further  remarks  that,  as  yet,  but  two  species  are  known,  and 
these  arc  from  the  African  continent;  the  long  straight  bill 
of  those,  he  adds,  is  continued  to  the  genus  Micropus,  Sw. 
( Classification  of  Birds,  vol.  iil) 

l'HYLLIDI  ANS,  Lamarck’*  name  for  a family  of  Gas- 
tropodous  MU  tusks,  including  tho  genera  Phyllidia,  ChitO* 
MUM.  Chiton,  Rilella,  Pate/loideu,  and  Siphonaria. 

M.  Desbayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  observes 
that  zoologists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  nature  and  relations 
of  tho  genera  which  Lamarck  has  collected  in  this  family 
under  the  common  character  of  having  branchim  placed  cir- 
culurly  round  the  body  between  the  foot  and  tho  mantle.  In 
the  first  edition  of  the  ' Rdgne  Animal,’  he  remarks,  Cuvier 
formed  at  the  end  of  his  Gasteropoda  a small  family  under 
the  name  of  Cyclobranchians,  in  which  he  places  the 
Chitons  and  Limpets,  whilst  he  arranges  the  family  of  In- 
ferobranchians,  containing  the  J'hylluluv  and  Diphyllidice , 
at  tho  commencement  of  the  Gastropods.  Nevertheless  it 
may  be  said,  with  reference  to  the  disposition  of  their  bran- 
chi®,  that  these  last  two  genera  are  as  much  Cyclobran- 
chians as  the  Limpets  and  Chitons;  but,  adds M.  Desbayes, 
Cuvier  doubtless  found  iu  the  organization  of  these  different 
mo  Husks  sufficient  reasons  for  separating  them.  M.  do 
Fcrussac,  in  his  systematic  tables,  preserved  the  two  families 
of  Cuvier  in  the  same  position,  but  converted  them  into 
orders.  That  of  the  Jiferobranchians  was  augmented  by 
the  genus  Umbrella,  and  tho  order  of  Cyclobranchians  was 
divided  into  two  families,  the  Limpets  and  the  Chitons.  M. 
do  Blainville  (Malacologie)  proposed  another  distribution  of 
the  Cyclobranchians  of  Cuvier.  The  former  zoologist  re- 
tained the  1/ ferobranchians,  of  which  he  formed  an  order 
towards  tlie  etui  of  ihe  Monoecious  Mollusk* ; but  considering 
the  Chitons  as  a type  intermediate  between  tho  Mollushs  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  tho  Cirrhipeds,  he  made  in  his  arrange- 
ment a subtype,  under  the  name  of  Afaleniosoaria,  for  the 
assemblage  of  these  two  kinds  of  animals,  dividing  them 
into  two  classes,  one  of  which,  the  Pulyplaxipftora,  was  for 
the  Chitons.  With  the  exception  of  M.  de  Blainville,  the 
opinions  of  other  naturalists  may  he  referred  cither  to  that 
of  Cuvier  or  that  of  Lamarck.  M.  Deshayes  says,  in  con- 
clusion, that  after  having  for  a long  time  directed  his  special 
attention  to  this  question,  lie  thinks  that  the  niollusks  com- 
prised by  Lamarck  in  his  family  ought  to  be  separated ; for 
Home,  as  ChitoneUus,  Chiton , and  Patella,  are  hermaphro- 
dites: others,  the  PhyUidians  namely,  are  monoecious.* 

PHYLLO'DIUM  is  that  organ  which  in  tho  greater  part 
of  the  New  Holland  Acacias,  or  wattle-trees,  stands  in  tho 
place  of  leaves.  When  such  plants  are  young,  they  are 
clothed  with  tho  pinnated  leaves,  characteristic  of  the  Aca- 
cias of  extra-Australian  countries ; but  tho  leaflets  soon 
drop  off  or  cease  to  appear,  and  the  petiole  enlarges  from  a 
linear  connection  between  tho  leaflets  to  a broad  leafy  ex- 
pansion which  presents  one  of  its  edges  to  the  sky  and  tho 
other  to  the  earth.  Thai  expansion  is  the  phyUodium. 
which  is  therefore  a peculiar  modification  of  the  petiole, 
whose  surface  is  extended  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
diminution  of  respiratory  and  digestive  power  consequent 
upon  tho  loss  of  tho  leaflets  by  which  those  functions  would 
be  otherwise  performed. 

PHY LLCXPODA,  Latreille’s  narao  for  a section  of  crus- 
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taceans  which  have  the  head  confounded  wilh  the  trunk ; 
the  eyes  sessile,  smooth,  and  closely  approximated  ; a deli* 
cate  buckler  formed  of  a single  piece,  and  Tree  posteriorly, 
serving  as  a crust  or  shell;  two  horny  demi-cylindrical 
mandibles,  with  a compressed,  straight,  and  very  dent  dated 
point,  but  without  palps ; first  pair  of  feet  in  the  form  of 
oars,  and  terminated  by  articulated  bristle-like  appendages ; 
the  others  branchial,  and  more  than  sixty  (pairs)  iu  num- 
ber, disposed  for  swimming. 

The  genus  Avus  of  Seopoli  (Hi nocu/us.  Geo ffr.,  Leach; 
Limulus,  Mull.,  Lam. ; Monnculus , Linn.,  Fabr.)  will  serve 
as  an  example  of  the  Phyllopoda.  [BiNOCCLrs.  N.B. 
The  printer  has  reversed  the  cut,  and  placed  the  tail 
uppermost.] 

PHY LLOSO'MA.  The  family  of  Dnuble-cui  raised  Crus- 
taceans (Bicuirass h\  is  composed  of  forms  which  are  very 
remarkable  for  their  rounded  shape  and  the  transparency  of 
their  teguments.  The  carapace  is  large,  lamellar,  extended 
like  a leaf  horizontally  above  the  l>ase  of  the  antennas  and  a 
more  or  less  considerable  portion  of  the  thorax.  The  thorax  is 
equally  depressed,  so  as  to  resemble  a thin  blade  or  plate 

K laced  horizontally,  and  to  the  existence  of  these  two  buck- 
•ra,  so  to  speak,  they  owe  the  name  (Bicuirasscs)  given  to 
them  by  Latreille.  ^The  ophthalmic  ring  is  but  little  if  at 
all  distinct  from  the  interior  border  of  the  carapace,  and  it  is 
from  this  border  also  that  the  antennar  spring.  Tire  eyes  are 
very  large  and  projecting.  The  antenna  spring  below  nnd 
behind  their  peduncle,  on  the  same  transversal  line,  and 
are  directed  forwards  ; those  of  the  first  pair  are  bifid  at  the 
end,  and  the  conformation  of  those  of  the  second  pair  varies. 
The  mouth  is  situated  very  far  from  the  base  of  the  antenna*, 
and  is  found  towards  the  anterior  third  or  the  middle  of  the 
lower  surface  of  the  carapace ; it  has  the  form  of  a rounded 
tubercle,  and  is  composed  essentially  of  a large  upper  lip, 
a pair  of  hooked  mandibles  which  want  a palpiform  stem,  a 
membranous  and  bilobated  lower  lip,  and  a pair  of  jaws; 
sometimes  there  arc  to  be  found  a second  pair  of  jaws  and 
even  jaw-feet  applied  against  the  mouth,  but  in  general 
those  organs  are  rudimentary  and  thrown  rather  far  back- 
wards. The  great  flattened  blade  or  plate,  which  constitutes 
the  thorax,  commences  immediately  behind  the  mouth,  and 
presents  no  annular  divisions;  in  general  it  reaches  a good 
deal  beyond  the  carapace,  and  gives  insertion  to  the  feet  by 
its  lateral  borders,  so  that  those  organs  are  very  distant 
from  the  median  line.  The  number  of  feet  consists  of 
from  seven  to  eight  pairs,  but  those  of  the  first  pair,  and, 
sometimes,  those  of  the  last,  are  very  short,  whilst  tlie  others 
are  very  long ; all  are  very  slender,  and  lead,  towards  a third 
of  their  length,  to  a largo  flabelhform  appendage,  which  is 
analogous  to  tho  external  branch  of  the  thoracic  feet  of  the 
Mystans,  but  which  takes  its  origin  much  farther  from  the 
body.  The  abdomen  is  slender,  and  sometimes  rudimentary; 
in  general,  nevertheless,  it  is  terminated  by  a fin  composed 
of  five  blades  disposed  in  a fan-shape,  as  in  tho  family 
of  tho  Curido'ids.  The  false  feet  arc  always  more  or  less 
rudimentary. 

These  crustaceans  do  not  present  any  organs  which  can 
be  considered  as  bronchia;  some  naturalists  give  this  name 
to  the  ciliated  appendage  which  represents  the  palp  of  the 
thoracic  feet,  but  w ithout  resting  this  conclusion  on  any  fact ; 
and  M.  Milne  Edwards  is  disposed  to  believe  that  respiration 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  general  surface  of  the  body. 
( Hi  Hoi  re  Naturelle  des  Crustacrs.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards,  whose  definition  of  this  family  we 
have  above  given,  makes  it  consist  of  two  genera  only, 
Phyllosoma  and  Amphion.  Ho  observes  that  the  PhyUoxo 
mala  are  easily  recognised  by  their  foliaeeous  carapace, 
which  leaves  part  of  the  thorax  exposed.  In  Amphion,  the 
carapace  bides  the  thorax  entirely. 

Phyllosoma.  (Leach.) 

Generic  Character. — This  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
genera  known,  is  composed  of  animals  whose  body  is  so 
much  flattened,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  interval  between 
the  teguments  of  the  upper  nnd  lower  surfaces,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  how  the  viscera  are  there  lodged. 
This  lamellar  body  is  divided  into  three  distinct  parts ; the 
head,  the  thorax,  nnd  the  abdomen. 

Tho  head  has  the  form  of  a delicate  disk  or  of  an  ordinary 
oval  leaf,  and  only  adheres  to  the  thorax  by  its  central  por- 
tion, so  that  the  borders  all  round  are  free.  This  species  of 
buckler  is  wide  and  horizontal ; at  its  anterior  extremity  it 
gives  insertion  to  the  eyes  and  to  the  antenna*.  The  eyes 
spring  near  the  median  line,  and  arc  globular;  they  are 


carried  on  slender,  cylindrical,  and  very  Ion"  peduncles. 
The  internal  antenna  spring  equally  from  the  bonier  of  the 
carapace,  immediately  outside  the  ocular  peduncles ; they  are 
very  small,  and  present  a peduncle  composed  of  three  cylin- 
drical joints  and  two  terminal  filaments.  The  second  j>air 
of  antenna  have  their  origin  on  the  outside  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  vary  much  in  their  form  : sometimes  they  are  very 
long,  slender,  cylindrical,  and  composed  of  many  distinct 
joints;  at  other  times  they  are  short,  lamellar,  without  ap- 
parent divisions,  and  seem  to  be  only  prolongations  of  the 
carapace.  The  mouth  is  situated  towards  the  middle  or  even 
towards  the  posterior  third  of  the  carapace,  and  is  only  com- 
posed of  u labrum,  a pair  of  mandibles,  a lower  lip.  and  a 
pair  of  jaws.  The  mandibles  are  large,  rounded  externally, 
and  armed  internally  with  two  trenchant  edges  and  a small 
tooth.  Tho  lower  tip  is  large,  very  apparent,  and  deeply 
bilobated;  the  jaws  u re  small,  membranous,  and  each  ter- 
minated by  two  lobes  or  blades  directed  inwards,  and  armed 
with  some  spines  towards  their  summit.  The  appendages 
which  represent  the  jaws  of  the  second  pair,  ami  the  first 
jaw-feet,  are  rudimentary,  and  do  not  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  buccal  apparatus ; they  arc  thrown  more  or  less 
far  backwards,  and  fixed  to  the  thoracic  buckler  like  the  feet. 
The  jaws  of  the  second  pair  are  represented  by  a lamina  or 
blade,  which  is  sometimes  rather  large  and  oval,  sometimes 
entirely  rudimentary.  A pair  of  tubercles,  situated  a little 
behind  these  last  appendages,  are  the  only  vestiges  of  limbs 
which  ordinarily  constituto  the  jaw-feet  of  the  first  pair. . 

The  thorax  is  lamellar  like  the  carapace,  and  constitutes 
a second  buckler,  the  anterior  portion  of  which  only  is  co- 
vered by  the  first  of  these  foliaeeous  disks.  It  is  in  general 
wider  than  it  is  long,  and  striated  transversely,  but  it  pre- 
sents no  trace  of  a division  into  rings.  The  feet  are  inserted 
all  round  the  disk  : the  first  pair  are  very  small,  and  hidden 
under  the  carapace;  they  are  slender,  cylindrical,  and  un- 
guiculated  at  the  end ; sometimes  they  are  not  furnished 
with  appendages,  sometimes  they  give  origin  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  their  last  joint  to  a flahclliform  palp.  The  five 
or  oven  six  succeeding  pairs  are  very  long,  and  sufficiently 
similar  to  each  other;  like  the  first  pair,  they  are  cylindri- 
drical  and  very  slender,  and  they  each  take  their  origin  on 
a cylindrical  prolongation  of  the  border  of  the  great  thora- 
cic plate.  Their  first  joint  is  very  long,  and  carries  at  its 
extremity  a flagelliform  palp,  composed  of  a cylindrical 
joint,  and  of  a multiarticulate  stem  furnished  with  numerous 
hairs.  The  succeeding  joints  of  the  principal  branch  of  the 
feet  present  nothing  remarkable,  but  are  very  easily  de- 
tached, so  that  in  general  they  are  not  found,  and  the  feet 
appear  to  be  terminated  by  a ciliated  appendage.  The  first 
pair  of  feet  end  in  a slender  and  elongated  joint,  while  the 
four  or  five  succeeding  pairs  arc  terminated  by  a rather 
strong  nail ; the  last  pair  are  sometimes  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding, sometimes  rudimentary  and  without  the  flabeltiform 
palp.  At  the  base  of  the  anterior  feet,  or  even  of  all  the 
organs,  arc  found  small  vesicular  appendages,  which  seem 
to  be  the  vestiges  of  the  flagrum  (or  external  branch)  of 
those  members.  The  disposition  of  the  abdomen  varios: 
sometimes  it  is  elongated,  divided  into  vet)'  distinct  rings, 
and  perfectly  distinct  from  the  thorax  which  covers  its  base : 
sometimes  it  is  confounded  with  the  buckler,  and  only  seems 
to  be  a prolongation  of  it.  In  this  last  case  it  varies  still, 
for  sometimes  it  is  very  wide  at  the  base,  nnd  occupies  the 
whole  space  comprised  between  the  posterior  feet;  whilst  in 
other  cases  it  is  rudimentary  and  lodged  at  the  bottom  of 
the  re-entering  angle  formed  by  the  border  of  the  thoracic 
plate.  Six  or  seven  rings  enn  nearly  always  be  distin- 
guished on  it,  the  last  of  which  forms,  with  the  appendages 
of  the  succeeding  segment,  a more  or  less  developed  caudal 
fin.  The  number  of  the  false  feet  fixed  under  the  abdomen 
varies,  and  they  are  in  general  rudimentary.  (M.  Edwards.) 

Nervous  System  and  General  Organization.— The  ner- 
vous system  of  the  Phylbysomata  presents  a remarkable 
mode  of  conformation ; the  mass  formed  by  the  cephalic 
ganglion  is  situated  near  the  base  of  the  antenna*,  and 
communicates  with  the  thoracic  ganglions  by  means  of  two 
very  long  chords.  The  thoracic  ganglions  are  not  united 
on  the  median  line,  hut  communicate  with  each  other  by 
transversal  commissures : there  are  nine  pairs.  The  abdo- 
minal ganglions  arc  very  small,  and  amount  to  six  pairs. 
The  intestine  seems  to  be  straight,  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
cephalic  buckler  arc  to  be  perceived  a great  number  of  ves- 
sels which  diverge  laterally.  M.  Milne  Edwards  observes 
that  M.  Guerin  thinks  that  these  vessels  may  belong  to  the 
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circulatory  apparatus;  but  this  opinion  docs  not  appear  to 
M.  Milne  Edwards  to  be  admissible,  and  he  considers  that 
this  apparatus  is  the  analogue  of  the  liver.  He  acknow- 
ledges that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  organs  of  reproduction 
in  these  crustaceans,  and  adds,  that  their  habits  have  not 
been  studied. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Genus. — The  seas  of 
warm  countries.  M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks,  that  were  it 
not  for  the  beautiful  blue  of  their  eyes,  they  would  not  be 
perceived  as  they  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  trans- 
parent are  their  bodies.  The  seas  of  Africa  and  India,  New 
Holland  and  New  Guinea,  furnish  the  greatest  number  of 
species.  Phyllosoma  Mediterranea  appears  to  have  been  the 
only  European  species  known,  till  Mr.  K.  C.  Lukis  noticed 
another  of  these  remarkable  crustaceans  in  the  8th  volume 
of  Loudon's  Magazine  of  Sat.  Hist.  The  figure  in  Loudon 
is  very  correct,  but  Mr.  Lukis  has  called  our  attention  to  a 
slight  m istake  in  the  position  of  the  letters  of  indication. 
Letter  a in  the  note  at  the  foot  is  made  to  point  to  the  ven- 
tral aspect,  whereas  it  should  indicate  the  dorsal,  which  in  the 
description  is  assigned  to  letter  b:  but  this  last  letter,  in  the 
cut,  indicates  the  ventral  aspect.  Since  the  publication  in 
Loudon,  Mr.  Lukis  has  confirmed  the  presence  of  the  species 
on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  by  another  specimen  taken  at 
Guernsey,  and  ho  proposes  for  it  the  name  of  Phyllosoma 
Samiense. 

The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  exhibit  differences  in 
their  organization  so  great,  that  M.  Milne  Edwards  think* 
it  will  be  probably  necessary  hereafter  to  establish  many 
generic  divisions  for  these  forms ; but,  as  he  cautiously  and 
philosophically  observes,  until  the  modifications  of  structure 
dependent  upon  sex  and  age  are  known,  the  value  of  those 
differences  cannot  be  well  appreciated : he  therefore  thinks 
it  preferable  to  take  those  differences  only  for  the  base  of 
simple  subgenera,  and  he  divides  the  genus  into  the  three 
following  natural  groups 

Ordinary  Phyllosoroata. 

Abdomen  very  distinct  from  the  thorax,  largo,  divided 
into  rings,  and  terminated  by  a well-developed  caudal  fin. 

The  Phyllosomata  of  this  division,  in  the  opinion  of  M. 
Milne  Edwards,  approach,  more  than  the  others,  the  Can- 
do’ide  and  the  Amphions,  for  their  abdomen,  though  flat- 
tened, much  resembles  that  of  the  Shrimps  ( Sal i coquet). 
The  cephalic  buckler  is  oval  and  very  much  elongated.  ; 
The  external  antenuee  are  setaceous,  very  long,  in  general 
di\  ideci  into'  many  joints  and  without  a dilatation  of  an  auri- 
cular form  at  their  base.  The  two  first  pairs  of  feet,  which 
correspond  to  the  jaw-feet  of  the  second  and  third  pair  in 
the  Decapods,  curry  a tlubelliform  palp.  The  thoracic  plate 
is  nearly  circular,  and  its  lower  part  is  narrow  and  but  little 
or  not  at  all  notched.  The  posterior  feet  are  rudimentary. 
The  abdomen  is  rather  largo,  not  much  narrowed  back- 
wards, composed  of  very  distinct  rings,  and  is  terminated 
by  a caudal  fin,  the  four  lateral  blades  of  which  are  nearly 
as  long  as  the  middle  blade. 

Example,  Phyllosoma  commune. 


PhyUosoma  commune. 

Description. — Cephalic  plate  less  than  the  thoracic  plate, 
covering  the  base  of  the  second  pair  of  feet  (or  external 
jaw-feet),  elongated,  and  narrowed  forwards.  Externnl 
antennse  st\liform,  much  longer  than  the  ocular  peduncles, 
anil  composed  of  five  joints  (without  reckoning  the  peduncle 
which  supports  them,  and  which  i*  only  a prolongation  of  the 
border  of  the  carapace),  of  which  the  third  is  very  small, 
the  fourth  shorter  than  the  ocular  peduncle,  and  the  last 
nearly  half  the  length  of  the  preceding,  and  not  convex, 
P.  C.,  No.  1119. 


Mouth  situated  towards  the  posterior  third  of  the  carapace, 
and  very  near  the  jaws  of  the  second  pair,  which  have  the 
form  of  large  oval  blades.  Jaw-feet  represented  by  a small 
ciliated  appendage  carried  on  a large  tubercle.  Anterior 
feet  (or  jaw-feet  of  the  socond  pair)  reaching  beyond  the 
mouth,  and  having  at  their  base,  as  well  as  at  the  base  of 
the  succeeding  feet,  a small  vesicle.  Abdomen  scarce 
more  than  one-half  as  long  as  the  thorax.  Length  about 
an  inch. 

Locality.— The  seas  of  Africa  and  India. 

Phyllosoma  clavicome,  from  the  seas  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
is  another  example  of  this  section. 


Phylloxera*  claviooro*. 

The  other  two  sections  consist  of  those  Phyllosomata 
whose  abdomen  is  intimately  united  with  the  thorax,  with- 
out well  distinguished  divisions,  and  terminated  by  a very 
small  caudal  fin. 

2. 

Short-tailed  Phyllosomata. 

Abdomen  in  general  rudimentary  and  lodged  in  the 
middle  of  a great  notch  on  the  posterior  border  of  the 
thorax. 

In  this  group  the  abdomen  presents  nearly  the  same  form 
as  in  the  ordinary  Phyllosomata,  but  is  in  general  nearly 
rudimentary,  and  is  always  lodged  in  the  middle  of  a re-en- 
tering angle  formed  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  thoracic 
plate  ; the  false  feet  are  ordinarily  reduced  to  the  state  of 
vestiges,  and  the  caudal  fin  is  in  general  very  incomplete. 
The  conformation  of  the  external  antennae  is  equally  cha- 
racteristic ; these  appendages  are  shorter  than  the  internal 
antennoe,  and  have  the  form  of  a blade  without  transversal 
divisions,  which  presents  externally  an  articuliform  prolon- 
gation or  point,  and  which  itself  seems  to  be  a simple  pro- 
longation of  the  bonier.  The  anterior  jaw-feet  are  nearly 
always  reduced  to  a state  still  more  rudimentary  than  they 
are  in  the  ordinary  Phyllosomata,  and  the  feet  of  the  two 
first  pair  want  the  tlagelliform  palp. 

Phyllosoma  laticorne  and  Phyllosoma  brevicome,  the 
eyes  and  antenna)  of  which  are  represented  below,  are 
examples  of  this  section. 


l.eye*  auJ  antrnnrof  Phyllosoma  lMitorn* : 2.  *y«*»  and  autcon*  of  Phyl> 
kwont*  Th*  lint  of  tht- i ^-cir.  U tumid  la  Um  Indian  mi,  and 

the  second  in  th*  »**•  of  Africa  and  Aria. 

3. 

Broad-tailed  Phyllosomata. 

Abdomen  large,  triangular,  and  occupying  the  whole 
length  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  carapace. 

The  Phyllosomata  of  this  division  are  remarkable  for  the 
great  size  of  their  carapace,  and  especially  for  the  conforma- 
tion of  their  abdomen,  which  is  triangular,  occupies  the 
whole  space  comprised  between  the  base  of  the  posterior 
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fuet,  and  continues  with  the  thorax  without  interruption,  so 
as  to  form  with  it  a single  plate.  The  external  antenna; 
are  short,  lamellar,  and  furnished  externally  with  an  arti- 
culifortn  prolongation,  as  in  the  preceding  section.  The 
disposition  of  the  external  jaw-feet  and  of  the  anterior  jaw- 
feel  is  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  Phyllosomata,  whilst  the 
feet  of  the  two  first  pairs  want  the  tlabelliform  palp,  as  in 
the  Short- failed  Phyllosomata.  The  posterior  feet  are  ru- 
dimentary. The  abdomen  is  terminated  by  a fin  consisting 
of  five  rather  large  blades;  but  the  false  feet  of  the  pre- 
ceding rings  are  rudimentary. 

Phyllosoma  spi  nosum  (Azores)  and  Phyllosoma  Medi- 
terraneum  (Mediterranean),  &c.,  arc  examples  of  this 
section. 

Atnphion.  (M.  Edwards.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  states  that  the  Crustacea  which  lie 
has  designated  under  the  name  of  Atnphion  approach  nearer 
to  the  Phyllosomata  than  any  of  the  other  Stomapods,  but 
in  some  respects  they  resemble  also  the  genera  Alima  and 
Mt/sis,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  they  establish  the  natural 
passage  between  these  animals.  Their  cephalic  buckler  or 
carapace  is  foliaceous,  like  that  of  the  Phyllosomata, 
whilst  the  form  of  the  abdomen  and  the  caudal  fin  is  that 
of  Mysis . 

The  cephalic  buckler  is  very  much  developed  and  entirely 
lamellar ; it  extends  to  the  origin  of  the  abdomen  and  hides 
1 he  base  of  the  feet ; its  longitudinal  diameter  is  more  than 
twice  its  transversu!  diameter,  undon  each  side  it  is  curved 
a little  downward*;  its  anterior  border  is  nearly  straight, 
and  leaves  exposed  the  ring  which  carries  the  eyes.  There 
is  no  trace  of  a rostrum,  but  on  each  side  the  angle  formed 
by  the  union  of  this  border  with  the  lateral  border  is  pro- 
longed forwards  after  the  fashion  of  n spine.  The  posterior 
border  of  the  carapace,  which  is  short  and  nearly  straight, 
is  continued  with  the  lateral  borders  without  forming  well 
marked  angles.  The  eyes  are  very  large;  their  terminal 
portion  has  the  same  form  as  that  of  the  HtyUosomala,  but 
the  narrow  stem  w hich  supports  them,  instead  of  being  very 
long,  as  in  those  crustaceans,  is  extremely  short.  The  four 
antenna?  are  inserted  on  the  same  line,  immediately  below 
and  behind  the  ocular  peduncles.  The  first  pair  have  the 
same  general  form  as  in  the  Phyllosomata  : their  basilary 
portion  is  composed  of  three  slender  and  cylindrical  joints, 
the  first  and  last  of  which  are  the  longest,  and  they  each 
terminate  by  two  small  filiform  stems,  the  internal  one  very 
short,  and  the  external  one  nearly  of  the  length  of  the  ba- 
silary portion.  The  external  antennso  are  much  more 
developed,  and  do  not  at  all  resemble  those  of  the  Phyllo- 
so  in  a !a ; they  approximate  much  in  their  general  form  to 
those  of  the  Alima,  but,  instead  of  being  directed  down- 
wards and  outwards,  they  arc  straight  and  directed  forwards. 
Their  first  joint,  which  is  not  very  distinct,  gives  insertion 
internally  to  a cylindrical  stem,  and  externally  to  a great 
lamellar  appendage:  this  lamina,  which  is  nearly  oval,  goes 
much  beyond  the  edge  of  the  basilnry  portion  of  the  internal 
antenme;  its  internal  and  anterior  borders  aro  ciliated,  and 
its  external  border  is  terminated  by  a spine.  The  stem  is 
composed  of  two  small  very  short  basilary  joints,  and  of  a 
long  terminal  joint  slightly  convex  towards  the  end;  its 
length  is  almost  double  that  of  the  lamina  which  covers 
its  base. 

The  disposition  of  the  mouth  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 
Phyl/iysomata ; it  is  very  distant  from  the  antenme.  and 
forms  towards  the  anterior  third  of  the  cephalic  buckler  a 
small  rounded  tubercle,  from  the  posterior  part  of  which 
the  thorax  springs.  The  parts  which  enter  into  its  compo- 
sition are  a labrum,  two  mandibles,  a tounglet  (languette), 
two  pairs  of  jaws,  and  two  pairs  of  jaw-feel.  The  labrum  is 
transversal  and  but  little  developed.  The  mandibles  carry 
no  pulp,  and  are  in  great  part  hidden  by  the  tounglet,  which 
is  hilobated.  The  jaws  (first  pair)  are  nearly  rudimentary, 
and  appeared  to  M.  Milne  Edwards  to  consist  only  of  a 
small  horny  blade,  the  border  of  which  is  ciliated.  The  se- 
cond pair  are  composed  of  two  joints,  the  first  of  which  pre- 
sents internally  a prolongation  furnished  with  spines.  Tho 
jaw- feet  of  the  first  and  second  pair,  which  in  the  Phylloso- 
mata exist  only  in  tho  state  of  vestiges  and  do  not  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  buccal  apparatus,  are,  on  the 
contrary,  here  very  much  developed  and  applied  upon  the 
jaw*.  Those  of  the  first  pair  present  within  many  toung- 
lets  furnished  with  hairs  at  their  extremities,  and  on  the 
external  side  of  their  base  with  a large  foliaceous  and  oval 
appendage.  The  jaw-feel  of  the  seioud  pair  are  much 


more  developed  than  tho  preceding ; their  basilary  joint  ie 
lamellar,  and  carries  on  its  anterior  part.  1st.  a cylindrical 
stein  composed  of  three  joints;  2nd,  a tlabelliform  appen- 
dage, or  a aperies  of  palp,  which  advances  to  the  external 
side  of  the  stem  and  reaches  beyond  it.  The  thorax  is 
flattened,  as  in  the  Phyllosomata,  but  narrower,  and  com- 
pletely hidden  under  the  carapace:  it  gives  attachment  to 
six  pairs  of  feet  having  the  same  disposition  as  in  those 
crustaceans;  the  whole  are  slender  and  cylindrical,  and  at 
the  extremity  of  their  second  joint  springs  a palpiform  ap- 
pendage, composed  of  a cylindrical  joint  terminated  by  a 
multiarticulated  and  ciliated  bristle.  The  first  pair  of  feet, 
those  which  correspond  to  the  external  jaw-feet  of  the  De- 
ettpods,  arc  inserted  very  far  from  the  mouth,  and  are  much 
shorter  than  the  others;  their  second  joint  is  terminated 
forwards  by  n sharp  spine.  The  three  succeeding  pairs  of 
feet  become  longer  and  longer,  and  have  at  the  edge  of 
i their  third  joint  one,  two,  or  three  spines,  similar  to  that 
' which  exists  at  the  extremity  of  the  second  joint.  The 
1 fifth  pair  of  feet,  which  are  rather  shorter  than  the  fourth 
; pair,  present  the  same  disposition;  tho  last  pair  are  much 
shorter  than  the  preceding,  and  present  no  very  distinct 
spines.  The  abdomen  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  ccphalo-lho* 
racic  portion  of  the  body,  and  is  composed  of  seven  seg- 
ments. Its  form  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  abdomen  of  the 
' Salicoquss,  and  terminates  by  a fan-shaped  fin,  the  median 
piece  of  which  (formed  by  the  seventh  ring)  is  lanceolate, 

’ and  the  lateral  pieces  of  which  are  oval.  The  appendages  fixed 
| under  the  first  five  rings  of  the  abdomen  are  rudimentary. 

I The  only  species  known,  Ampkion  Reynaudii,  was  taken 
’ at  sea  in  the  Indian  Ocean  by  M.  Rcynaud,  naval  surgeon. 

| Its  length  is  about  an  inch,  and  its  teguments,  with  t lie  ex- 
ception of  those  of  the  abdomen,  are  diaphunous.  (JJtstoire 
Saturelle  des  Cruslaccs.) 

PH  YSA.  [Liunkan*,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  409.] 

PI1  Y'SALUS.  f Physograda.1 

PHYSETER.  [Whales] 

PHYSIC  NUT,  the  colonial  name  of  the  nut  of  tho 
Jalropha  Curcos,  an  East  Indian  plant,  whose  seeds  are  em- 
ployed by  the  natives  as  a purgative.  It  is  common  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  where  it  forms  a small  tree  or  bush, 
and  is  called  Baglibarinda.  The  seeds  are  violently  emetic 
and  drastic,  in  large  doses  energetic  poisons;  one  seed  is 
sufficient  for  a dose.  The  oil  of  the  plant  boiled  with  oxide 
of  iron  forms  a varnish,  used  by  the  Chinese  for  covering 
boxes.  (Li  ml  ley’s  Flora  Medica,  No.  375,  p.  184.) 

PHYSICIAN  (®  pti<roc6c),  a word  derived  from  ^nc, 
nature,  which  meant  originally  what  we  should  now  call  a 
natural  philosopher,  or  one  of  those  persons  w ho  have  for 
their  object  the  investigation  of  nature  and  its  laws,  in 
opposition  to  ot  ifiisoi,  or  those  who  examine  particularly 
into  the  moral  nature  of  men.  [Philosophy.]  In  English 
however  the  word  physician  is  used  only  to  designate  the 
professors  of  the  healing  art,  called  in  Greek  iarpoi,  and  in 
Latin  medici;  while  in  most  (if  not  all)  other  European 
languages  the  derivatives  of  thcGreck  word  are  still  employed 
in  their  original  meaning,  and  the  idea  of  healing  is  ex- 
pressed either  by  some  native  word  or  by  one  derived  from 
tho  Latin.*  The  origin  and  progress  of  physio,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  different  medical  sects,  has  been 
given  already  under  Medicine  ; in  the  present  article  it  is 
proposed  to  mention  some  of  the  most  curious  and  interest- 
ing facts  respecting  the  rntik,  education,  &c.  of  the  physicians 
of  antiquity,  and  afterwards  to  state  the  legal  qualifications 
for  practising  this  branch  of  tho  medical  profession  in  our 
own  country. 

In  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  the  profession  of  medicine  seems 
to  have  been  held  in  high  esteem,  for,  not  to  mention  the 
apotheosis  of  ^Esculapius,  who  was  considered  as  the  father 
of  it,  there  was  a law  at  Athens  that  no  female  or  slave 
should  practise  it  (Ilyginus,  Fab.,  cap.  274);  /Elian  men- 
tions one  of  the  laws  of  Zaleucus  among  the  Epixcphy  rian 
Locriaus,  by  which  it  was  ordered  that  if  anyone  during  his 
illness  should  drink  wine  contrary  to  the  orders  of  his  phy- 
sician, even  if  lie  should  recover,  he  should  be  put  to  death 
for  his  disobedience  {Var.  Hist.,  lib.  ii.,  cap. 37);  and  there 
are  extant  several  medals  struck  by  tho  people  of  Smyrna 
in  honour  of  different  persons  belonging  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession. (Mead's  Dissertatio  de  Summit  quibusdam  d 
| Smynuris  in  Medicorum  llonorem  jtcrcussu,  4to.,  Lend., 

! • Somewhat  analnffona  to  this  1*  the  u»c  of  the  Amhle  wont  Kahn  (from 

hnktm-i,  * not  it.'  full '),  which  ptu|t«tl)  meant  a irtie  nr  learned  on  in  iu 

general,  but  u n-rjr  fmjueaUj  In  a I'e.tticUM  *eu*e  to  aifuily  a jAyntwa. 
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1724.)  If  tho  Decree  of  the  Athenians  (published  among 
the  letters  of  Hippocrates)  be  genuine,  and  if  Soranus  (in 
Vita  Hippocr.)  can  be  depended  on,  the  same  honours  were 
conferred  upon  that  physician  as  hod  before  been  given  to 
Hercules;  he  was  voted  a golden  crown,  publicly  initiated 
into  the  Eleusiniati  m\ stories,  and  maintained  in  the  Pry- 
taneum  at  the  state’s  expense.  (See  also  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat ^ 
lib.  vii.,  cap.  37.)  Some  idea  of  the  income  of  a physician 
in  those  times  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (lib.  iii.,  cap.  131),  that  the  /Eginutuns  (about 
the  year  a.c.  532,01.  62,  l)paid  Deraoccdes  from  the  public 
treasury  one  talent  per  annum  for  his  services,  i.e.  (if  we 
reckon,  with  Hussey,  Antient  Weights  atul  Money,  «£c., 
the  yEgiuelan  drachma  to  be  worth  Is.  \\d.)  not  quite  three 
hundred  and  forty-four  pounds;  he  afterwords  received 
from  the  Athenians  one  hundred  ini  nee,  i.e.  (reckoning,  with 
Hussey,  thu  Attic  drachma  to  be  w’orth  9|d.)  rather  more 
than  four  hundred  and  six  pounds;  and  ho  was  finally 
attracted  to  Samos  by  being  offered  by  Polycrates  a salary 
of  two  talents,  i.e.  (if  the  Attic  standard  be  meant) 
four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  pounds,  ten  slullings.  It 
should  however  be  added  that  Valckenaer  doubts  the  accu- 
racy of  this  statement  of  Herodotus  with  respect  to  the 
.Eginetans  and  Athenians  (and  apparently  with  reason), 
on  the  ground  that  the  latter  people,  at  the  time  of  their 
greatest  wealth,  only  allowed  their  ambassadors  two  drachma) 
(or  Is.  7 \d.)  per  day.  t>.  somewhat  less  than  thirty  pounds 
per  annum.  (Aristoph.,  Acham.,  v.  66.)  It  seems  to  have 
been  not  uncommon  in  those  times  (as  afterwards  in  tho 
later  Roman  empire,  see  Auckiaier),  for  stales  to  maintain 
physicians,  who  were  paid  ut  the  public  cost  (Xenophon, 
Mentor.  Socrn  lib.  iv.,  cap.  2,  $ 5 ; Plato,  Gorg.,  $ 23  ; Strabo, 
lib.  iv.,  p 125;  Diod.  Sic.,  lib.  xii.,  cap.  13);  and  these  again 
had  attendants,  for  the  most  part  slaves,  who  exercised  their 
calling  among  people  of  low  condition.  (Plato,  Lie  Leg., 
lib.  iv.,  p.  720,  ed.  Slepb. ; Boeckh’s  Public  Econ.  of  Athens, 
vol.  i.,  p.  160.) 

In  the  earlier  •times  of  the  Roman  republic  physicians 
were  unknown  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nut , lib.  xxix.,  cap.  5,  ed. 
Tauchn.);  and  for  some  time  afterwards  the  exercise  of  the 
profession  was  in  a great  measure  confined  to  persons  of  ser- 
vile rank;  for  the  richer  families  having  slaves  who  were 
skilled  in  all  sorts  of  trades,  &c.,  generally  possessed  one  or 
mote  that  understood  medicino  and  surgery.  (Middleton's 
Essay  De  Medicorum  apud  Romanos  degen tium  Conditione, 
Cantab.,  1726,  4to.,  and  the  various  answers  to  it  that  ap- 
peared on  its  publication.)  To  this  practice  however  there  were 
many  exceptions : eg.  the  physician  who  was  taken  prisoner 
with  Julius  Caesar  by  the  pirates  at  the  island  of  Phurma- 
cusa  (Sueton.,  cap.  4),  and  who  is  called  his  friend  by  Plu- 
tarch (-ee  Casaubon’s  Note  on  Sueton.);  Archagathus,  who, 
being  the  first  foreign  surgeon  that  settled  at  Rome,  had  a 
shop  bought  fur  him  at  the  public  expense,  and  was  presented 
with  the  Jus  Quiriliura,  au.C.  535,  b.c.  219  (Cassius  Hu- 
mina  ap.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  xxix.,  cap.  6);  Artorius,  who 
is  known  to  lmve  been  a physician  (Csol.  Aurel.,  De  Morb. 
Aeut.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  14,  p.  224),  and  who  is  called  the  firiend 
of  Augustus  (Plutarch.  Vita  Bruti.  cap.  41,  ed.  Tauchn., 
where  nowever.it  should  be  noticed  that  some  editions  read 
'Ai-twioc  instead  of  ’Aprwjxor) ; Asclapo,  whom  Cicero  calls 
his  friend  (Epist.  ad  Hirers.,  lib.  xiii.,  ep.  20) ; Asclepiades, 
the  friend  of  Crissus  the  orator  (Cic.  de  Orat.,  lib.  i.,  cap. 
14);  Eudemus,  who  is  called  by  Tacitus  (Annul.,  lib.  iv., 
cap.  3)  the  friend  and  physician  of  Livia;  and  others.  With 
respect  to  the  income  made  by  eminent  physicians  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Roman  empire,  we  learn  from  Pliny  (Hist. 
Nat.,  lib.  xxix.,  cap.  5)  that  Albutius,  Arruntius,  Calpeta- 
n us,  Cassius,  and  Rubrius  gained  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  sesterces  per  annum,  i.e.  (reckoning  with  Hussey 
the  millo  nunimi  (s estertium)  to  bo  worth,  before  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  &/.  17a.  1</.)  about  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  thirteen  pounds,  ten  shillings;  that  Quintus  Stertinius 
made  it  a favour  that  he  was  content  to  icccivo  from  the 
emperor  five  hundred  thousand  sesterces  per  annum  (or 
rather  more  than  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  pounds),  as  he  might  have  made  six  hundred  thousand 
sesterces  (or  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds,  «en  shillings)  by  his  private  piactice;  and  that  he 
and  his  brother,  who  received  thu  same  annual  income 
from  thu  c nper.  r Claudius,  left  between  them  nt  their 
death,  notwithstanding  largo  sums  that  they  had  spent  in 
beautifying  the  city  of  Naples,  the  sura  of  thirty  millions  of 
sesterces  (or  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  six  huu- 


| dred  and  twenty-five  pounds).  Of  the  previous  medical  edu- 
cation necessary  to  qualify  a physician  for  the  legal  practice 
| of  his  profession  in  the  early  tunes,  we  know  nothing; 
afterwards  however  this  was  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Archiatri.  [ARCHtATKR.] 

Among  tho  Arabians  the  medical  profession  appears  to 
have  been  held  in  high  esteem.  Many  of  their  chief  phy- 
sicians were  Jews  or  Christians,  and  some  apostatised  to 
Mohammedanism  : in  Mime  families  the  profession  would 
seem  to  have  been  in  u manner  hereditary,  as  in  that  of 
Avciuoar  (Ibn  Zohir),  five  of  whom  successively  belonged 
to  it.  (Rciske  s Abulfedic  Annul.  Moslem.,  tom.  iv.,  p.  669.) 
The  qualifications  necessary  for  practising  medicino  seem 
to  have  been  rather  slight,  till  the  Caliph  Muctader,  a h. 
319  ( a.d.  931),  in  consequence  of  an  ignorant  practi- 
tioner's having  killed  one  of  his  patients,  passed  a la* 
that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  practise  until  he  hud  been 
licensed  to  do  so  by  the  chief  physician.  (Cnsiri.  Hiblioth. 
Arabico-Hisjt.  Escur.,  tom.  i.,  p.  438.)  Some  idea  of  the  con- 
sideration in  which  the  Arabic  and  Moorish  ph)sicians 
were  held  may  be  gained  from  the  fuct  that  Suncho  the 
Fat,  king  of  Leon,  was  obliged  to  go  in  person  to  Coidova, 
A.D.  956  (a  h.  343),  to  be  cured  of  an  illness.  (Mariana, 
1.  viiL,  c.  7,  tom.  i.,  p.  318;  Conde,  Domitu  des  A rubes,  <£c.» 


t.  i.,  p.  448.) 

The  first  medical  school  that  was  established  in  Europe 
was  that  at  Salerno  (Salem itana  Schola)  towards  tho  end 
of  the  seventh  century ; tho  second  was  probably  that  at 
Montpelier,  founded  about  a hundred  years  afterwards, 
their  course  of  medical  education  is  unknown,  but  they 
doubtless  exercised  a most  beneficial  influence  on  the 
acquirements,  and  therefore  on  the  personal  rank  and  con- 
sideration of  tho  physicians  of  the  age.  For  a long  time 
however  the  profession  of  medicine  was  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  clergy,  who  indeed  were  the  only  persons  in 
those  day*  that  possessed  any  share  of  learning.  Surgery 
was  however  given  up  to  the  laity,  as  the  clergy  were  pro- 
hibited from  undertaking  any  bloody  operation. 

Hence  arose  the  distinction  of  the  three  regular  orders  of 
the  medical  profession,  viz.  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apo- 
thecaries; and  it  is  to  the  first  of  those  exclusively  that  t lie 
remainder  of  this  article  will  he  dedicated.  The  degree  of 
bachelor  of  physic  seems  to  have  been  known  at  Oxford 
soon  after  the  Conquest:  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  wo 
find  that  the  degree  of  doctor  of  pin  sic  was  by  no  meant 
uncommon.  (Wood's  Hist,  if  Oxford,  vol.  ii..  p.  765,  ed. 
Gutch ; Chaucer’s  Doctor  of  Physic's  Tale.)  The  English 
colleges  could  not  of  their  own  authority  prevent  any  from 
undertaking  to  practise,  though  they  had  not  obtained  u 
degree  in  physic.  On  this  account  therefore,  in  (he  ninth 
year  of  tho  reign  of  Henry  V.,  1422,  our  universities  pro- 
posed that  an  act  of  parliament  should  bo  passed  ordering 
that  'No  ono  shall  use  tho  mystery  of  physic  unless  he 
hath  studied  it  in  some  university,  and  is  at  least  a bachelor 
in  that  science.  Thu  sheriff  shall  inquire  if  any  one  prac- 
tises in  his  county  contrary  to  this  regulation ; and  if  any 
one  so  practise,  he  shall  forfeit  forty  pounds  and  be  impri- 
soned : and  any  woman  who  shall  practise  physic  shall 
incur  the  same  penalty.’  (Quoted  in  Willcock,  On  the 
Luirs  of  the  Medical  Profession,  part  ii.,  p.  iii.) 

This  measure  had  not  however  the  desired  effect;  indeed 
there  appears  to  bo  some  doubt  whether  it  ever  obtained 
the  force  of  an  act  of  parliament,  on  account  of  its  being 
reforred  to  the  privy  council  for  confirmation.  In  the  third 
year  of  tho  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  1511,  was  passed  an  act, 
which  is  generally  received  as  the  first  operative  law  on  the 
subject,  and  which  takes  no  notice  of  the  supposed  statute 
of  Henry  V.  By  this,  which  is  especially  aimed  against  the 
sorcerers,  witches,  and  smiths, ' who  can  no  letters  on  tho 
book,’  it  is  enacted  ' that  no  person  within  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, nor  within  seven  miles  of  the  same,  take  upon  him  to 
exercise  or  occupy  as  a physician,  except  he  be  first  exa- 
mined, approved,  and  admitted  by  the  bishop  of  Loudon,  or 
by  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  for  tho  time  being,  calling  to  him 
or  them  four  doctors  of  physic ; upon  the  pain  of  forfeiture, 
for  every  month  that  they  do  occupy  as  physicians  not 
admitted'  nor  examined  after  the  tenour  of  this  act,  of  five 
pounds.’  &c„  &c.  After  making  tho  saino  enactment  for 
the  different  counties,  the  act  goes  on  to  sav,  ‘ Provided 
always,  that  this  act  n>.-r  anything  therein  contained  be 
prejudicial  to  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or 
cither  of  them,  or  to  any  privileges  granted  to  them.*  (Will 
cock,  pp.  6,  7 ; GoodaH’s  Hist,  of  the  Col,  of  Physicians,  p.  1 -3.) 
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In  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  same  reign,  1522,  another 
act  was  passed,  by  which  the  examination  of  physicians 
"was  taken  from  the  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  former  statute,  and  rcposod  in  the  college  instituted  by 
a charter  of  that  king  [Physicians,  College  of.]  Under 
this  the  university  graduates  who  might  desire  to  practise  in 
London  were  included,  as  well  as  the  other  physicians;  and 
since  that  time  the  legislature  has  seldom  interfered  on  the 
subject. 

With  respect  to  the  present  state  of  the  profession,  the 
first  class  of  medical  practitioners  in  rank  and  legal  pre- 
eminence is  that  of  the  physicians.  They  are  (by  statute 
32  Henry  VIII.)  allowed  to  practise  physic  in  all  its 
branches,  among  which  surgery  is  enumerated.  The  law 
therefore  permits  them  both  to  prescribe  and  compound 
their  medicines,  and  to  perform  operations  in  surgery  as  well 
as  to  superintend  them.  These  privileges  are  also  reserved 
to  them  by  the  statutes  and  charters  relating  to  the  sur- 
geons and  the  apothecaries.  [Surgeon.]  Yet  custom  has 
more  decidedly  distinguished  the  classes  of  the  profession, 
and  assigned  to  each  its  peculiar  avocations.  The  practice 
of  the  physician  is  universally  understood,  as  well  by  their 
college  as  the  public,  to  be  properly  confined  to  the  pre- 
scribing of  medicines,  which  arc  to  be  compounded  bv  the 
apothecaries ; and  in  so  far  superintending  the  proceedings 
of  the  surgeon  as  to  aid  his  operations  by  prescribing  what 
is  necessary  to  the  general  health  of  the  patient,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  counteracting  any  internal  disease.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  enumerate  here  the  legal  qualifications  re- 
quired by  all  the  different  European  universities;  it  will 
therefore  be  sufficient  to  mention  those  recognised  in  the 
British  dominions. 

In  the  university  of  Oxford,  for  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Medicine,  it  is  necessary  that  the  candidate  should 
have  completed  twenty-eight  terms  from  the  day  of  ma- 
triculation ; that  he  should  have  gone  through  the  two  ex- 
aminations required  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts; 
that  he  should  have  spent  at  least  three  years  in  the 
study  of  his  profession;  and  that  he  should  be  examined 
by  the  Regius  Professor  of  medicine  and  two  other  examiners 
of  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine, anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology;  in  materia 
raerlica,  as  well  as  chemistry  and  botany,  so  far  as  they 
illustrate  the  science  of  medicine  ; and  in  two  at  least  of  the 
following  antieni  medical  writers,  viz.  Hippocrates.  Celsus, 
A returns,  and  Galen.  After  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Medicine,  the  following  licence  to  practise  is  delivered  to 
the  candidate,  under  the  common  seal  of  the  university:— 
'Cancellarius,  Magistri,  et  Scholares  Universitatis  Oxoni- 

ensis  dilecto  nobis  in  Christo, Baccalaurco  in  Me- 

dicint,  6 Collegio  — — intra  Universilatein  prredictnm, 
saiutern  in  Domino  setnpiternam.  Cum  omnia  nostra 
atudia,  consilia,  et  actiones  ad  Dei  gloriain  ct  fratrum  subi- 
tem referri  debean t ; curaque  Modicum  ad  h sec,  inter  rcli- 
quas  facilitates,  plurimum  conferal;  lunc  est,  qu5d  nos 
* Cancellarius,  Magistri,  et  Scholares  antedicti  (pro  e& 
opinionc,  quara  dc  scientiil  tu:i,  vitteque  ac  morum  inlegri- 
tale,  habetnus)  liberam  tibi,  tenore  pree&cniium,  concedi- 
iiius  poiestalem  et  fucultatem  prncticundi  in  Medicinti.  et 
ua  omnia  faciendi,  qua*  ad  cam  spectant  faeultaiem,  ubivis 

r universum  Anglia)  regnura.  in  perpetuam  duralumin. 

os  ctiam  Cancellarius,  Magistri,  el  Scholares  antedicti, 
testamur  pnefutum  juraracnlum  de  printout  Regno  Mojes- 
tutis  suscepisse,  tam  omnibus  Articulis  Pulei  cl  Keligiouis 
in  Ecclesifi  Anglican^  receptis  et  approbutis,  quatu  trihus 
ill  is  Articulis  comprehensis  in  Cauone  triccsimo  sexto 
Libri  Constitutionum  et  Canonuui  Ecclesiastics  rum,  edito- 
rum  in  Synodo  Loud  mi  cuepta  1603,  et  regui  Domini  nostri 
Jacobi,  &c.  prirao. 

4 In  quorum  omnium  majorem  fidem  et  plenius  testimo- 
nium, sigillum  Universitatis  Oxonieusis  commune,  quo 
Iific  in  parte  ulimur,  prrosentibus  apponi  fecimus.  Datum 
in  Duma  nostra)  Congregation  is  die  — men. -ns  — auno 
Domini  millcsimo  octingcniesimo  .’ 

For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  the  candidate  is 
required  to  have  completed  forty  terms  from  the  day  of  ma- 
triculation; and  to  recite  publicly  in  ilie  school*  a disserta- 
tion upon  some  subject,  to  be  approved  by  the  Regius  Pro- 
fe>»  tr,  to  whom  a copy  uf  it  is  afterwards  to  be  presented. 

At  Cambridge  a student,  before  lie  can  proceed  to  ilie 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  must  have  entered  on  his 
sixth  year,  have  resided  nine  terms,  and  have  passed  the 
previous  examination:  the  necessary  certificates,  &c.  are 


much  the  same  as  those  required  at  Oxford.  A Doctor 
of  Medicine  must  be  of  five  years’  standing  from  the  degree 
of  M.B. 

Since  the  university  of  London  has  been  chartered,  in 
1837,  the  degree*  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
among  other*,  have  been  conferred  there*.  Some  temporary 
regulations  have  been  drawn  up,  which  are  to  continue  in 
force  until  the  year  1842  ; after  that  time  the  following  are 
to  be  the  necessary  qualifications  for  medical  degree*: — 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  qf  Medicine. — Candidates  to 
have  been  engaged  for  four  years  in  professional  study  at 
one  or  more  of  the  recognised  institutions,  one  year  at  least 
to  be  spent  at  a recognised  institution  or  school  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  They  have  also  to  pass  two  examina- 
tions, at  the  first  of  which  they  must  produce  certificates 
of  having  completed  the  nineteenth  year;  of  having  taken 
a degree  in  arts  in  this  university,  or  in  a recognised 
university,  or  of  having  passed  tho  matriculation  examina- 
tion; of  having  been  student  for  two  years  at  uue  or  more 
recognised  medical  institutions,  subsequently  to  having 
taken  u degree  in  arts : of  having  attended  a course  of  lec- 
tures on  descriptive  and  surgical  anatomy,  general  anatomy 
and  physiology,  comparative  unatomy,  pathological  anatomy, 
chemistry,  botany,  materia  tuediea  and  pharmacy,  general 
pathology,  general  therapeutics,  forensic  medicine,  hygiene, 
midwifery,  surgery,  medicine ; of  having  dissected  during 
nine  month*;  of  having  attended  a course  of  practical  che- 
mistry ; and  of  having  attended  practical  pharmacy.  Can- 
didates to  be  examined  in  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry, 
structural  and  physiological  botany,  materia  medica,  and 
pharmacy. 

To  the  second  examination  no  candidate  can  bo  admitted 
until  two  years  after  passing  the  first.  He  must  produce 
certificates  of  having  pa*»cd  his  first  examination;  of 
having  subsequently  attended  a course  of  lectures  on  each 
of  two  out  of  the  four  subjects  mentioned  above ; of  having 
subsequently  to  his  first  examination  dissected  for  six 
months;  of  having  conducted  at  least  six  labours:  of  hav- 
ing attended  the  surgical  practice  of  a recognised  hospital 
or  hospital*  during  twelve  months,  and  lectures  on  clinical 
surgery  ; of  having  attended  the  medical  practice  of  a re- 
cognised hospital  ur  hospital*  during  other  twelve  niunths 
and  lectures  on  clinical  medicine;  of  having  subsequently 
attended  to  practical  medicine  in  a recognised  hospital,  in- 
firmary, or  dispensary,  during  six  mouth*.  Thu  candidate 
tuuat  also  produce  a certificate  of  moral  character  from 
a teacher  in  the  last  school  at  which  he  ha*  studied. 
Candidates  to  bo  examined  in  physiology  (including  com- 
parative aualomy),  general  pathology,  general  therapeutics, 
hygiene. surgery,  medicine,  midwifery,  and  forensic  medicine. 

For  the  degree  of  M.D. — Candidates  to  produce  certifi- 
cates: 1,  of  having  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Me- 
dicine in  this  university,  or  a degree  in  medicine  or  surgery 
at  a university  recognised  by  this  university;  2,  of  having 
subsequently  attended  (A)  to  clinical  or  practical  medi- 
cine during  two  years  in  :i  recognised  hospital  or  medical 
institution ; (B)  or  to  clinical  or  practical  medicine  during 
one  year  in  a recognised  hospital  or  medical  institution, 
and  of  having  beeu  engaged  during  three  years  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  ; (C)  or  if  he  havu  taken  the  degree  of 
B.M.  in  this  university,  of  having  been  engaged  during 
five  years  in  the  practice  of  his  profession;  3,  of  ulorul 
character,  signed  by  two  persons  of  ru.-pectahility. 

Candidates  who  huvu  not  taken  a degree  in  arts,  or 
passed  the  matriculation  examination  in  this  university, 
will  be  requited  to  translate  a portion  of  Celsus  De  lie 
Medicd. 

Regulations  relating  to  Practitioners  in  Medicine  or  Sur- 
gery desirous  of  obtaining  degrees  in  Medicine . 

Degree  qf  Bachelor  qf  Medicine.— Candidates  shall  be 
udmitted  to  the  two  examinations  for  the  degree  of  Bucliulor 
of  Mediciue  on  producing  certificates: — 1,  of  having  beeu 
admitted,  prior  to  the  year  1640,  member*  of  one  of  the 
legally  constituted  hollies  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
licensing  practitioners  in  medicine  or  surgery;  *2,  of  having 
received  a part  of  their  education  ui  a recognised  institution 
or  school,  as  requited  by  the  charter  of  the  university  ; 3,  of 
moral  character,  signed  by  two  persons  of  respectability. 

Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Candidates  who  have 
been  engaged  during  five  year*  in  the  practice  of  their  pro- 
fession, shall  be  admitted  to  the  examination  for  this  degree 
on  producing  certificates: — I,  of  having  been  engaged 
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during  five  years  in  the  practice  of  their  profession ; 2,  of 
having  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  this 
university. 

In  Scotland  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  is  conferred 
by  the  universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and 
St.  Andrews,  from  winch  last  named  university  a diploma 
can  still  be  obtained  without  residence;  the  regulations  at 
the  others  contain  nothing  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 

In  Ireland,  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians 
exercise  much  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  English  col- 
lege. The  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  con- 
curred by  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  rank  with  the  same 
degrees  respectively  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  are 
never  given  without  previous  study  in  arts,  which  occupies 
four  years.  For  the  degree  of  M.D.  five  years  must  have 
elapsed  since  the  degree  of  M.B.  was  conferred ; the  candi- 
date is  then  to  undergo  a second  examination,  and  write 
and  publish  a Latin  thesis  on  some  medical  subject. 

By  the  English  law  the  physician  is  exempted  from  serv- 
ing on  juries,  from  serving  various  offices,  and  from  bearing 
arms.  He  is  (according  to  Willcock,  p.  105)  responsible  for 
want  of  skill  or  attention,  and  is  liable  to  make  compensa- 
tion in  pecuniary  damages  (us  far  as  such  can  he  deemed  a 
compensation)  to  any  of  his  patients  who  may  have  suffered 
injury  by  any  gross  want  of  professional  knowledge  on  his 
part. 

Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  fees  paid  to  physicians  in 
the  middle  ages  may  be  gained  by  wlmt  we  are  told  of 
Petrus  do  Abano,  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  For  visiting  a patient  out  of  his  own 
city  he  charged  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs  (or  about  six 
pounds)  per  day;  and  that  when  sent  for  by  Pope  Ho- 
uorius  IV.,  he  demanded  four  hundred  ducats  per  day,  or 
about  seventy  pounds.  ( Marie's  Diet.,  art.  ‘ Apone.‘)  It 
should  however  be  noticed  that  these  charges  were  consi- 
dered very  enormous. 

In  England  physicians  were  frequently  rewarded  by  the 
grant  of  church  livings,  prebendaries,  and  deanaries ; and 
the  names  of  some  are  preserved  who  were  made  bishops. 
At  present  it  is  determined  by  law  that  the  fee  of  a physi- 
cian is  honorary,  and  that  it  cannot  be  recovered  by  an  action 
at  law ; and  that  every  person  professing  to  act  as  a physi- 
cian is  precluded  from  assuming  a different  character,  as 
that  of  a surgeon  or  apothecary,  for  the  purpose  of  recover- 
ing his  fees,  although  be  may  in  fact  be  a surgeon  or  apo- 
thecary, or  a person  who  had  no  right  to  practise  as  a phy- 
sician. It  has  likewise  been  determined  that  a custom  in 
the  defendant’s  neighbourhood  to  pay  physicians  at  a certain 
rale  is  immaterial,  and  gives  them  no  greater  right  to  bring 
the  action  than  in  places  where  no  such  custom  is  known. 
(Willcock,  p.  3.)  A physician  however  of  great  eminence 
may  be  considered  reasonably  entitled  to  a larger  recom- 
pense than  one  who  has  not  equal  practice,  after  it  has 
become  publicly  understood  that  he  expects  a larger  fee ; 
inasmuch  as  the  party  applying  to  him  must  be  taken  to 
have  craploved  him  with  a knowledge  of  this  circumstance. 
(Ibid  ) 

PHYSICIANS,  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF,  the  principal 
chartered  medical  bodv  in  England,  was  founded  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Linacre,  who  obtained,  by  his  interest 
with  Cardinal  Wolsey,  letters  patent  from  Henry  VIII., 
dated  in  the  year  1518.  This  charter  granted  to  John 
Clmmbre,  Thomas  Linacre,  Ferdinand  de  Victoria,  Nicholas 
Halsewell,  John  Francis,  and  Robert  Yaxley,  that  they, 
and  all  men  of  the  same  faculty  of  and  in  thu  city  of  Lon- 
don, should  be  in  fact  and  name  one  body  and  perpetual 
community  or  college ; and  that  the  same  community  or  col- 
lege might  yearly  and  forever  elect  and  make  some  prudent 
man  of  that  community  expert  in  the  faculty  of  medicine, 
president  of  the  same  college  or  community,  to  supervise, 
observe,  and  govern  for  that  year  the  said  college  or  com- 
munity, and  all  men  of  the  same  faculty,  and  their  affairs,  and 
also  that  the  president  and  college  of  the  same  community 
might  elect  four  every  year,  who  should  have  the  supervi- 
sion and  scrutiny,  &e.  of  all  physicians  within  the  precinct 
of  London.  The  statute  (14  Henry  VIII.)  confirmed  this 
charter,  and  further  ordained  that  the  six  persons  above 
named,  choosing  to  themselves  two  more  of  the  said  com- 
monalty, should  from  henceforth  be  called  and  cleaped 
elects  ; and  that  the  same  elects  should  yearly  choose  one 
of  them  to  be  president  of  the  said  commonalty;  and  then 
provided  for  the  election  of  others  to  supply  the  rooms  and 
place*  of  such  elects  as  should  iu  future  be  void  by  death  or  | 


otherwise,  which  was  to  be  made  by  the  survivors  of  the 
same  elects.  The  statute  (32  Henry  VIII.)  provides  that 
from  thenceforth  the  President,  Commons,  and  Fellows 
might  yearly,  at  such  time  as  they  should  think  fit,  elect 
and  choose  four  persons  of  the  said  Commons  and  Fellows, 
of  the  best  learned,  wisest,  and  most  discreet,  such  as  they 
should  think  convenient,  and  have  experience  in  the  faculty 
of  physic,  to  search  and  examine  apothecaries’  wares,  &c. 
This  last  appointment  i*  independent  of  the  constitution  of 
thu  body,  the  persons  so  appointed  being  officers  for  a special 
purpose ; and  it  has  been  usual  to  select  for  this  office  tho 
same  four  persons  in  whom  the  government  of  the  physi- 
cians is  reposed  by  the  charter  and  statute  of  the  14th  of 
that  kiug. 

The  constituted  officers  then  of  this  corporation  are 
the  eight  elects,  of  whom  one  is  to  be  president,  and 
four  governors,  who  have  generally  born  the  name  of  cen- 
sors. There  is  nothing  to  be  gathered  from  the  charter  or 
statutes  in  any  way  tending  to  exclude  any  of  the  elects, 
except  the  president,  from  the  office  of  censor ; and  as  no 
duties  are  assigned  to  the  elects,  except  those  of  filling  up 
their  own  number,  electing  one  of  themselves  to  be  presi- 
dent, and  grunting  testimonials  to  country  practitioners, 
they  may  be  rather  regarded  os  candidates  for  the  office  of 
president  than  as  active  officers  of  the  corporation.  The 
college  is  bound  to  choose  four  censors,  for  the  purpose  6f 
discharging  the  duties  confided  in  it,  which  are  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  these  officers.  It  is  also  incumbent  on  tho  elects 
to  preserve  their  number,  so  that  there  may  at  no  time  be 
less  than  five,  including  the  president,  as  they  would  not, 
after  a further  reduction,  be  capable  either  of  electing  a 
president  or  choosing  other*  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  their 
own  body.  (Willcock  On  the  Laws  qf  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion. p.  32.)  It  is  evident  that  the  charter  so  fur  incor- 
porated all  persona  of  the  same  faculty,  of  and  near  London, 
that  every  person  on  the  23rd  of  September,  in  the  10th 
year  of  the  rejgn  of  Henry  VIII.,  falling  within  that  de- 
scription. was  entitled  to  be  admitted  into  the  association. 
Such  of  them  as  had  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege, 
and  others  subsequeutlv  admitted,  are  the  persons  described 
by  statute  32  Henry  Vlll.,  as  ‘ Common*  and  Fellows’ 
(quoted  in  Willcock,  p.  13).  But  as  to  the  persons  who 
should  afterwards  enjoy  that  distinction,  the  original  charter 
and  all  subsequent  statutes  are  silent.  James  I.  and 
Charles  II.  granted  charters  to  this  body.  The  first  is  silent 
as  to  the  mode  of  continuing  it ; but  the  charter  of  Charles, 
after  limiting  the  number  of  fellow*  to  forty,  directed  that 
when  a vacancy  should  occur  in  that  number,  the  remain- 
der should  elect  one  of  the  most  learned  and  able  persons 
skilled  and  experienced  in  physic,  then  of  the  commonalty 
of  member*  of  the  college.  Each  of  these  charter*  seem*  to 
have  been  granted  with  a view  to  the  enactment  of  a bill  to 
the  same  effect,  as  the  king*  respectively  pledged  them- 
selves to  give  it  the  royal  assent.  No  statute  has  been  ut 
any  time  passed  in  pursuance  of  tins  purpose ; and  it  is 
very  doubtful  how  far  and  in  what  manner  the  charter* 
have  been  accepted  by  the  college,  though  they  have  cer- 
tainly been  several  times  acted  upon.  (Willcock,  p.  34.) 

Thu  licentiate*  of  the  college  who  may  practise  within 
the  precincts  of  London  and  seven  mile*  round  it  were 
(until  1836)  of  three  orders,  viz.  Fellows,  Candidates,  and 
mere  Licentiates.  The  last  of  these  classes,  generally  de- 
nominated licentiate*,  are  those  who  huvo  only  a licence  to 
practise  physic  within  the  precinct*  above  described.  The 
second  class  was  abolished  in  1836.  The  first  class  are 
those  who  have  received  that  licence,  tut  whose  liceuce  also 
show*  that  they  are  admitted  to  thu  order  of  fellows.  This 
liceuce  has  often  been  called  a diploma , but  a*  it  confers  no 
degrees,  the  word  is  not  properly  applied,  according  to  its 
more  strict  signification 

The  order  of  Licentiates  was  created  by  tho  following 
clause  of  the  charter  of  Henry  VIII. : — ‘ We  have  granted 
also  to  the  same  President  and  College  or  Community, 
and  their  successor*,  that  no  one  within  the  said  city  or 
within  seven  mile*  around  it  may  practise  in  the  said 
faculty  until  admitted  to  this  by  the  said  President 
and  Community,  or  their  successor*  for  the  time  being,  by 
the  letters  of  the  same  President  and  College,  sealed  with 
their  common  seal,  under  thu  penalty  of  one  hundred  shil- 
lings fur  every  month  for  which,  unadmitted,  he  may  havo 
practised  in  the  same  faculty,  half  to  be  applied  for  us  and 
our  heirs,  and  half  for  the  same  President  and  College.' 

I Now  the  comtnou  law  having  given  every  man  a light  tq 
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practise  in  any  profession  or  business  in  which  he  is  com- 
petent, the  effect  of  14  Henry  VIII.  must  betaken  tube  this, 
viz.  it  lias  left  to  every  man  his  common  law  right  of  prac- 
tising in  the  profession  of  physic,  os  in  any  other  profession, 
if  competent,  and  has  appointed  the  president  and  college  to 
be  judges  of  this  competency.  (Willoock,  p.  38.)  The 
mode  of  examination  is  wholly  in  the  discretion  of  the 
college,  which  has  confided  the  immediate  direction  of  it  to 
the  censors.  It  has  however  also  appointed  that  thu  doors 
of  the  censors'  chamber  shall  be  open  to  all  fellows  who 
may  think  proper  to  be  present,  and  that  they  may  take 
part  in  the  examination,  should  they  think  fit;  and  that  the 
fellows  may  havu  an  opportunity  of  availing  themselves  of 
this  right,  it  is  appointed  that  all  examinations  shall  take 
place  at  a court  held  at  certuin  regular  intervals.  (Ibid., 
p.  41.) 

The  order  of  Candidates  was  abolished  in  183G,  as  above 
stated,  but  there  were  reserved  to  students  then  in  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  their  inchoate  rights. 

The  order  of  Fellows  comprises  those  who  are  admitted 
into  ihe  fellowship,  community,  commonalty,  or  society  of 
the  college.  The  charter  incorporated  all  physicians  then 
legally  practising  in  London,  so  that  each  of  them  who 
thought  proper  to  accept  it  became  ipso  facto  a member 
or  fellow ; but  as  all  future  practitioners,  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  and  seven  miles  round  that  city,  were  required 
to  obtain  the  licence  of  thu  college,  there  soon  arose  two 
orders  of  the  profession.  The  fellows  attempted  by  various 
bye  laws  to  limit  their  own  number,  but  seem  lo  have  con- 
sidered the  licentiates  as  members  of  the  college,  or  tho 
commons,  and  themselves  as  forming  a select  body  fur  the 
purpose  of  government.  To  this  Mato  uf  the  society,  the 
statute  32  Henry  VUI.  seems  to  allude  in  speaking  of  the 
' commons  and  fellows.'  The  charter  of  Charles  II.  ex- 
pressly notices  these  orders  as  forming  the  body  of  tiie 
society,  inasmuch  as  it  directed  that  new  fellows  should  be 
elected  from  among  the  commons  of  the  society.  (Ibid., 
p.  44) 

The  following  is  a short  account  of  the  bye-laws  of 
the  college  respecting  the  election  of  Fellows:— It  was  at 
first  provided  (anno  1355),  that  no  one  should  be  admitted 
into  tike  college  until  he  had  practised  for  some  time  under 
a probationary  licence,  which  time  was  afterwards  limited 
to  four  years.  This  was  perfectly  reasonable  and  consistent, 
as  affording  a proper  opportunity  of  making  the  candidate 
and  his  qualifications  atm  title  to  precedence  known  to  his 
electors.  About  the  same  time  were  established  the  three 
classes  of  fellows,  candidates,  and  licentiates.  In  1637, 
it  was  ordained  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  a 
fellow  until  he  had  performed  all  his  exercises  and  dis- 
putations in  one  of  the  * British  universities,'  without 
dispensation;  and  in  1737,  that  none  should  be  admitted 
into  the  society  of  the  college  who  should  not  first  have 
been  of  the  number  of  candidates  for  one  whole  year,  or 
have  publicly  read  physic  for  three  years  in  some  “uni- 
versity of  Britain,’  or  been  doctor  of  the  chair  in  some 
university  of  this  kingdom,  or  ordinary  king's  physician. 
In  1751,  under  the  pretence  of  explaining  the  words 
'any  British  university,’  in  some  of  the  former  bye-laws,  it 
was  declared  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  who  was 
not  a doctor  of  physic  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Another 
alteration  was  introduced  in  1765,  by  excluding  all  except 
such  candidates,  and  the  king’s  or  queen’s  ordinary  physi- 
cian with  salary,  and  the  regius  professors  of  physic  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge:* and  in  or  soon  after  the  year  176s, 
it  was  declared  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  the 
order  of  candidates  unless  he  had  been  created  a doctor  of 
physic  in  the  university  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or,  having 
obtained  that  degree  in  the  university  of  Dublin,  had  been 
incorporated  into  the  university  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ; 
and  until  he  had  been  examined  as  to  his  knowledge  of 
physic  at  three  of  the  greater  or  lesser  meetings  of  the 
college:  and  that  no  person  might  bo  admitted  a fellow 
unless  lie  had  been  a candidate  Or  a year,  except  that  tho 
presidont  might  once  in  every  other  year  propose  at  the 
comitia  minora  one  licentiate  of  ten  years’  standing  ; and  if 
the  greater  part  of  the  comitia  minora  should  consent,  pro- 
pose him  at  tho  next  comitia  mnjora  lo  be  elected  a fellow  ; 
and  if  the  greater  part  of  the  fellows  then  present  should 
consent,  such  licentiate  might  be  admitted  a fellow;  and 
that  any  of  the  fellows  might  pr.-puso  a licentiate  of  seven 
years'  standing,  and  of  the  ago  of  thirty-si*  years,  in  the 
comitia  inajora  to  be  examined  ; and,  if  the  greater  part  of 


[ the  fellows  should  consent,  the  licentiate  might  be  examined 
! by  the  president,  or  vice-president,  and  ceusors ; and  if  ap- 
| proved  by  the  greater  part  of  the  fellows  then  present,  he 
might  be  pruned  to  the  next  comitia  majors  to  be  a 
fellow,  and  admitted,  should  the  majority  of  fellows  then 
present  consent.  (Ibid.,  p.  46.) 

These  bye-laws  are  considered  in  law  invalid,  and  are  di- 
rectly con  nary  to  the  original  charter.  The  statute  rendered 
all  men  of  the  faculty  of  and  in  London  eligible  to  the  fel- 
lowship: tbc  bye-law  says,  all  mon  of  the  faculty  of  and  in 
London  are  not  eligible,  but  those  only  who  have  been  of  tho 
order  of  candidates  fur  one  year ; and  none  can  become 
candidates  who  are  not  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
This  is  directly  in  the  tuetii  of  the  statute : it  is  the  imposing 
J a qualification  not  required  by  the  constitution  ; and  (what 
is  most  fatal  to  such  a qualification)  one  which  does  not 
; depend  upon  the  body  imposing  it,  or  any  select  portion  of 
! that  body,  but  on  two  universities,  in  legal  acceptation 
I strangers  to  and  unconnected  with  this  college,  and  wholly 
overlooked  by  tho  statute  by  which  it  was  established. 
(Ibid.,  p.  49.) 

It  would  bo  impossible  here  to  give  an  account  of  all 
the  literary  controversies  in  which  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians have  been  continually  engaged,  partly  in  support 
of  their  own  just  and  undoubted  rights,  and  partly  in 
defence  of  their  arbitrary  and  unwise  limitations  with  re- 
spect to  the  election  of  fellows.  A list  of  the  titles  of  more 
than  fifty  pamphlets,  &c.,  written  for  or  against  the  college 
between  tiie  years  1665  and  1810,  is  given  in  a work  en- 
titled * An  Exposition  of  the  Stale  of  the  Medical  Profession 
in  the  British  Dominions;  ami  of  the  Injurious  E fleets  of 
the  Monopoly,  by  Usurpation,  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians in  London,*  8vo.,  Lond.,  1826,  pp.373.  After  much 
dispute  and  discussion,  these  obnoxious  bye-laws  have 
lately  been  repealed,  and  the  following  regulations  have 
been  published  by  authority  of  the  college 

Regulation!  of  ihe  Royal  College  of  Physician t of  London. 

The  College  of  Physicians,  having  for  some  years  past 
found  it  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  alterations 
in  the  terms  on  which  it  would  admit  candidates  to  exa- 
mination, and  license  them  to  practise  as  physicians,  has 
reason  to  believe  that  neither  the  character  nor  object  of 
those  alterations,  nor  even  the  extent  of  the  powers  with 
w hich  it  is  invested,  has  been  fully  and  properly  understood. 

The  college  therefore  considers  it  right  ut  this  time  to 
make  public  a statement  uf  the  means  which  it  possesses, 
within  itself,  of  conferring  the  rank  and  privileges  uf  phy- 
sician on  all  those  who,  having  had  the  advantage  of  a 
liberal  education,  both  general  and  professional,  can  prove 
their  qualifications  by  producing  proper  testimonials  and 
submitting  to  adequate  examinations. 

Regulations  regarding  Certificates  and  Testimonials. 

Every  candidate  for  a diploma  in  medicine,  upon  present- 
ing himself  for  examination,  shall  produce  satisfactory  evi- 
dence, 1,  of  uninipeachcd  moral  character;  2,  uf  having 
completed  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age  ; and,  3,  of 
having  devoted  himself  for  five  years,  at  least,  to  the  study 
of  medicine. 

Tiie  course  of  study  thus  ordered  by  the  college  com- 
prises - 

Anatomy  and  physiology,  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic, 
forensic  medicine,  chemistry,  materia  medica  and  botany, 
and  the  principles  of  midw  iferv  and  surgery 

With  regard  to  practical  medicine,  the  college  considers 
it  essential  that  each  candidate  shall  have  diligen  tly  attended, 
for  three  entire  years,  the  physicians’  practice  of  some  ge- 
neral hospital  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  containing  at 
least  one  hundred  beds,  and  having  a regular  establishment 
of  physicians  as  well  as  surgeons. 

Candidates  who  have  been  educated  abroad  will  be  re- 
quired to  show  that,  in  addition  to  the  full  course  of  study 
already  specified,  they  have  diligently  attended  the  physi- 
cians’ practice  in  some  general  hospital  in  this  country  for 
at  lenst  twelve  months. 

Candidates  who  have  already  been  engaged  in  practice, 
and  have  attained  tho  age  of  forty  years,  but  have  not 
passed  through  tho  complete  course  of  study  above  described, 
may  bo  admitted  to  examination  upon  presenting  to  the 
censors’  board  such  testimonials  of  character,  general  and 
professional,  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  college. 
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The  first  examination  is  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  and 
is  understood  to  eompri.se  a knowledge  of  such  propositions 
in  any  of  the  physical  sciences  as  hove  reference  to  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body. 

The  second  examination  includes  all  that  relates  to  the 
causes  and  symptoms  of  diseases,  and  whatever  portions 
of  the  collateral  sciences  may  appear  to  belong  to  these  sub- 
jects. 

The  third  examination  relates  to  the  treatment  of  diseases, 
including  a scientific  knowledge  of  all  the  means  used  for 
that  purpose. 

The  three  examinations  are  held  at  separate  meetings  of 
the  censors' board.  The  vit-a  voce  trnrt  of  each  is  carried 
on  in  Latin,  except  when  the  board  deems  it  expedient  to 
put  questions  in  English,  and  permits  answers  to  be  re- 
turned in  the  same  language. 

The  college  is  desirous  that  all  those  who  receive  its 
diploma  should  have  had  such  a previous  education  as  would 
imply  a competent  knowledge  of  Greek,  but  it  does  not  con- 
sider this  indispensable  if  the  other  qualifications  of  the 
candidate  prove  satisfactory ; it  cannot  however,  on  any 
account,  dispense  with  a familiar  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language,  as  constituting  an  essential  part  of  a liberal  edu- 
cation : at  the  commencement  therefore  of  each  oral  exa- 
mination, the  candidate  is  called  on  to  translate  vivd  core 
into  Latin  a passage  front  Hippocrates,  Galen,  or  Aretceus; 
or,  if  he  declines  this,  lie  is,  at  any  rate,  expected  to  con- 
strue into  English  a portion  of  the  works  of  Cclsus,  or 
Sydenham,  or  some  other  Latin  medical  author. 

In  connection  with  the  oral  examinations,  the  candidate 
is  required,  on  three  separate  days,  to  give  written  answers 
in  English  to  questions  on  the  different  subjects  enumerated 
above,  and  to  translate  in  writing  passages  from  Greek  or 
Latin  books  relating  to  medicine. 

Those  who  arc  approved  at  all  these  examinations  will 
receive  the  following  diploma  under  the  common  seal  of  the 
college 

Scisnt  omnes.  Nos,  A.  B.  Prmsidentem  Collegii  Medicorum 
Londincusis,  uni  cum  consensfl  sociorutn  ejusdem,  aucto- 
ritato  nobis  a domino  rege  el  parliament)  conimissfl,  exa- 
niindsse  et  approbate  ornatissimum  virum,  T.  S.  et  ei  con- 
cessis.se  liberum  facultatem  et  licentiam  tam  docendi  quam 
exeroendi  scientiam  et  artem  medicam,  eideroque  su  in  in  is 
honoribus  et  titulis  et  privilegiis,  qumeunque  hie  vol  alibi 
mcdicis  co need i solent,  intra  auctontalis  nostra*  limites  frui 
dvdisso.  In  cujus  rei  tidem  et  testimonium,  adjectis  censo- 
rum  et  registrant  chirographis,  sigillum  nostrum  commune 
proHentibus  apponi  fecimus,  dalis  ex  rodibus  collegii  die 

mensis anno 

Domini  millesimo  octingentesimo .. 

The  college  gives  no  particular  rules  as  to  the  details  of 
previous  education,  or  the  places  where  it  is  to  lie  obtained. 
It  will  be  obvious  however,  from  a reference  to  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  study  above  described,  the  manner  in 
which  the  examinations  are  conducted,  and  the  mature  age 
of  the  candidates,  as  affording  full  time  for  acquiring  the 
necessary  knowledge,  that  there  will  be  ample  security 
afforded  to  the  public  mid  the  profession,  that  none  but 
those  who  have  had  a liberal  and  learned  education  can 
presume,  with  the  slightest  hope  of  success,  to  offer  them- 
selves for  approval  to  the  censors'  board  : and  as  tho  college 
trusts  that,  by  a faithful  discharge  of  its  own  duty,  it  can 
promise  itself  the  satisfaction  of  thus  continuing  to  admit 
into  the  order  of  English  physicians  a body  of  men  who 
shall  do  it  honour  by  their  qualifications  both  general  and 
professional,  it  is  prepared  to  regard  in  the  same  light,  and 
addiess  by  the  same  appellation,  all  who  have  obtained  its 
diploma,  whether  they  nave  graduated  elsewhere  or  not. 

In  drawing  up  and  promulgating  the  above  regulations, 
the  college  has  endeavoured  lairlv  to  look  at  that  winch  is 
substantial,  rather  than  that  which  is  merely  nominal,  in 
all  that  concerns  the  qualifications  of  its  members  ; it  lias 
resolved  to  estimate  all  testimonials,  whether  they  arc  pre- 
sented under  the  name  of  certificates,  diplomas,  or  degrees, 
strictly  with  reference  to  their  value,  and  to  measure  them 
by  this  standard  alone,  us  parts  of  tho  previous  qualifi- 
cation of  candidates,  which  they  are  to  verify  in  their 
examinations. 

The  college  feels  confident  that  it  has  overstepped  neither 
the  spirit  nor  letter  of  tho  laws  which  have  invested  it 
with  the  power  of  governing  and  legislating  for  the  whole 
faculty  of  medicine  within  its  jurisdiction,  by  thus  ear- 
nestly endeavouring  to  maintain  its  character  and  reputa- 


tion. and  vindicate  its  claim  to  be  the  source  of  professional 
honour. 

Dec.  2*2,  1838.  Francis  Hawkins,  Registrar. 

Much  curious  information  respecting  the  antiquities  of 
t lie  College  of  Plnsicians  is  to  be  found  in  'The  Gold- 
headed Cane,’  an  amusing  and  interesting  little  volume  by 
tho  late  Dr.  Macmichucl.  He  tells  us  (p.  120)  that  its  very 
first  meetings  immediately  after  its  establishment,  1518, 
were  held  in  the  house  of  Linaere,  called  the  Stone  House, 
No.  5,  Knight  Rider  Street,  which  still  belongs  to  the  col- 
lege. About  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Charles  I„  the 
college  removed  to  another  spot,  and  took  a house  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  at  the  bottom  of  Amen 
Corner.  During  tho  civil  wars,  their  premises  were  con- 
demned, as  pari  of  the  property  of  tho  church,  and  sold  by 
public  auction  ; on  which  occasion.  Dr.  Haincy  became  the 
purchaser,  and  two  years  afterwards,  1 649.  gave  them  in 
perpetuity  to  his  colleagues.  The  great  fire  of  London, 
166G,  consumed  the  college,  and  the  whole  of  the  library 
with  the  exception  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  folio  volumes. 
For  the  next  few  years,  tho  meetings  of  the  fellows  were 
generally  held  at  the  house  of  the  president,  while  a new 
college  was  being  built  on  a piece  of  ground  that  had  been 
bought  in  Warwick  Lane.  This  was  completed  in  four 
years,  and  was  opened,  without  any  particular  ceremony,  on 
the  25th  of  February,  1074,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
George  Ent.  Here  the  fellows  continued  to  hold  their 
meetings  till  within  a few  years,  when  (as  Dr.  Macmichael 
says)  * the  change  of  fashion  having  overcome  the  geniut 
loci'  the  present  new  college,  at  the  north-west  corner  of 
Trafalgar  Square,  was  opened  on  tho  25th  of  June,  1825, 
and  an  elegant  Latin  oration  was  delivered  by  the  president, 
Sir  Henry  Halford. 

PHYSICS.  The  word  phr/sike  (Qvmrf)},  or  science  of 
nature,  might  include  in  one  general  term  all  that  is  called 
mixed  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and 
natural  history.  Tho  title  of  physician,  or  student  of 
nature,  has  become  in  our  language  synonymous  with  one 
who  investigates  the  origin  of  diseases  and  the  means  of 
cure;  but  ill  the  continental  languages  it  still  retains  the 
more  general  signification.  Also  physic  (the  study  of 
nature)  ha*  come  to  mean  the  drugs  given  to  cure  disorders, 
or  medicines  ; and  it  would  be  dilficult  to  name  two  more 
complete  departures  from  etymology. 

Tho  plural  physics  is  always  used  to  mean  the  study  of 
nature  by  meuns  of  the  severer  modes  of  investigation. 
Some  apply  it  to  the  application  of  mathematics  to  material 
phenomena,  and  to  this  alone;  others,  distinguishing  tho 
preceding  as  mathematical  physics,  include  under  the  ge- 
neral term  the  sciences  of  experiment.  Thero  is  no  usage 
which  in  any  degree  approaches  a universal  reception;  we 
prefer  the  second-mentioned  signification. 

PHYSIOGNOMY  (^vatoyrtofiavia)  is  the  art  of  deter- 
mining the  mental  character  of  an  individual  by  the  exami- 
nation of  his  countenance.  The  popular  ideas  of  the  indi- 
cations alTonled  by  different  kinds  of  features,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  which  almost  every  one  is  at  times  a practitioner  of 
physiognomy,  are  nearly  as  definite  as  the  few  principles 
which  those  who  have  made  it  an  object  of  peculiar  study 
have  established.  The  circumstance  on  which  the  chief  and 
surest  indications  afforded  by  the  countenance  depend,  is, 
that  when  certain  feelings  and  habits  are  much  indulged 
in,  the  positions  of  the  features  which  are  associated  with 
them  are  apt  to  become  permanent,  either  by  the  formation 
of  wrinkles  or  other  marks  in  the  skin,  or  by  the  enlarge- 
ment and  disproportionate  strength  of  tho  muscles  eliielly 
exerted.  Thus  a person  in  the  frequent  habit  of  sneering 
contemptuously  acquires  at  last  a slight  curve  in  his  upper 
lip  by  the  disproportionate  siae  and  power  of  its  elevator 
muscle ; ho  who  is  often  meditating  has  the  wrinkles  of 
tho  slight  frown  and  the  contraction  of  the  brows  which  are 
commonly  associated  with  deep  thought,  permanently  fixed; 
he  who  has  his  attention  constantly  alive  to  the  objects 
around  him  acquires  an  expression  of  vivacity  in  the  open- 
ness of  his  eye  and  the  quickness  of  the  motions  of  all  the 
muscles  of  Iris  face;  while  he, on  the  other  hand,  whose 
thoughts  are  rarely  roused  to  active  efforts,  acquires  a 
smoothness  of  feature  and  a sluggishness  of  action  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  face,  which  indicate  that  its  muscles 
have  been  exercised  os  rarely  and  with  as  little  energy  os 
his  thoughts. 

The  peculiarities  of  feature  thus  acquired  are  often  trans 
milted  from  the  parent  to  the  child ; and  in  the  latter,  their 
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indications  will  bo  correct  or  false  according  as  tlierc  has 
or  has  not  been  a coincident  tronj.inis»ion  of  the  parent’s 
disposition.  Or  a child  may  acquire  a peculiar  expression 
of  countenance  by  imitating  those  among  whom  it  is  placed, 
and  in  this  case  also  it  will  only  be  by  accidental  coinci- 
dence that  the  indications  of  the  features  are  correct.  From 
these  and  other  sources  of  fallacy,  the  attempts  to  rinse 
physiognomy  into  a science  have  not  been  so  successful  as 
to  encourage  a deeper  study  of  it  than  every  one  uncon- 
sciously engages  in  during  his  intercourse  with  the  world. 

PHYSIOLOGY  (puffioXoyia,  from  furv,  nature,  and 
Xrfyoc,  discourse)  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  phuno- 
mena  of  living  bodies.  Its  several  departments  are  con- 
sidered in  separate  articles,  in  which  a complete  system 
maybe  found  in  those  on  Lint,  Digestion,  Absorption, 
Circulation  (Heart),  Respiration,  Nutrition,  Secre- 
tion (Gland),  Bonk,  Skeleton,  Articulation,  Muscle, 
Larynx,  Nerve,  Brain,  the  several  organs  of  the  Senses, 
Embryo,  Ovule,  and  the  articles  on  the  anatomy  and  spe- 
cial physiology  of  the  individual  organs  of  animals  and 
plants,  which  are  referred  to  in  each  of  the  preceding. 

PHYSO'GRADA,  a family  of  marine  animals,  arranged 
by  M.  de  BlainviJle,  in  his  svnoplic  table,  under  the  Zoo- 
phytes, but  as  one  of  the  aberrant  or  false  forms  of  that 
class,  and  as  animals  improperly  referred  to  them. 

These  Physograda,  according  to  M.  de  Blainvdlc,  have  a 
regular,  symmetrical,  bilateral,  contractile,  fleshy  body,  i 
often  very  long,  provided  with  a complete  intestinal  canal, 
with  a more  or  less  considerable  acriferous  dilatation  ; there 
are  a mouth  and  anus,  each  of  them  terminal,  and  anoma- 
lous branchial  in  the  form  of  very  long,  very  contractile 
cirrhi,  intermingled  with  the  ovaries. 

M.  de  Blainville  remarks  that  the  animals  which  consti- 
tute this  group  are  so  anomalous  at  first  sight — they  seem 
to  recede  so  much  from  known  typos,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
form  anything  like  a satisfactory  idea  concerning  them. 
Zoologists  therefore  who  have  followed  the  natural  method, 
were  obliged,  in  placing  them  among  the  radiated  animals, 
to  make  of  them  a particular  section,  under  the  name  of ! 
anomalous  or  irregular  Radiata  ; and  in  truth  very  anoma- 
lous Radiata  they  were,  having  nothing  about  them  of  a 
radiated  disposition  of  structure. 

Another  reason  which  contributes  1o  the  difficulty  of  fol- 
lowing out  the  relations  of  the  Physograda,  is  the  rarity  of 
finding  them  in  an  unrautilated  state,  and  above  all  be- 
cause it  is  almost  impossible  to  preservo  them  in  collec- 
tions, so  frail  and  delicate  is  their  structure.  Even  when 
consigned  to  the  spirit  in  a perfect  state,  they  become  so 
changed  from  contraction,  that  their  natural  form  and  struc- 
ture are  scarcely  to  lie  recognised. 

M.  de  Blainville  farther  observes  that  he  had  long  enter- 
tained grave  doubts  os  to  the  place  assigned  to  those  ani- 
mals in  the  zoological  scale,  founded  solely  on  external 
form,  which,  according  to  his  principles,  is  sufficient  to  de- 
termine the  degree  of  organization  of  an  animal ; but  he 
had  not  succeeded  in  elucidating  them  completely  up  to 
the  time  when  MM.  Quny  and  Guimard  submitted  to  his 
observation  many  specimens  of  the  common  Physaltis,  and 
M.  H^rissier  de  Gorville  sent  him  an  individual  tolerably 
perfect,  freshly  preserved  in  spirit  of  wine.  Since  then  itf. 
de  Blainville  had  opportunities  of  observing  some  specimens 
of  Physsophora  and  Stephanomia,  also  communicatiNl  to 
him  by  MM.  Quov  and  Guimard;  so  that  he  thinks  he  is 
alio  to  withdraw  all  these  animals  from  the  type  of  the 
Actinozaria,  to  form  a distinct  order  of  them  under  the 
type  of  Malacozoaria.  Nevertheless,  he  observes,  the  Stc- 
phantmite  may  not  belong  to  the  samo  family  as  the  Phys- 
sophorcp  properly  so  called. 

The  authors,  says  M.  de  Blainville,  in  continuation,  who 
have  spoken  of  the  animals  that  constitute  this  order,  arc 
rather  numerous ; but  only  a small  number  of  those  authors 
have  examined  them,  and  that  incompletely.  The  Physa/i 
were  first  observed,  and  from  the  time  of  Browne,*  who  first 
figured  them,  down  to  M.  Lesson,  who  published  some  new 
ones  in  the  Atlas,  illustrating  the  voyage  round  the  world 
by  Captain  Duperrey,  there  arc  few  voyagers  who  have  not 
noticed  them.  Forskael  seems  to  have  known  the  Phyxsn- 
phora  best;  but  those  have  been  least  observed.  The  Ste- 
phanomia? woio  discovered  by  Pcron  andLesueur;  but  the 
individuals  from  which  they  characterised  the  genera  were 
incomplete.  The  work  of  MM.Quoy  and  Gaimaid  on  the 
ffiyssophorce  was  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
•Stow? 


Paris,  during  their  last  voyage  in  the  Astrolabe,  com- 
manded by  Captain  d’Urville. 

It  is  by  the  aid  of  these  different  works,  and  especially 
from  the  means  generously  afforded  to  M.  de  Blainville  by 
MM.  Quoy  and  Gairaard  that  he  has  produced  the  arrange- 
ment which  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers.  ( Acti - 
nolngie,  1h34.) 

But  before  we  enter  upon  the  divisions  and  subdivisions 
it  will  be  necessary  to  apprise  the  reader  that  very  great 
obscurity  still  veils  much  of  the  organization  of  these  ani- 
mals, that  part  of  it  especially  which  relates  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  species.  It  is  now  well  known,  tVough  the 
labours  of  some  distinguished  continental  zoologists,  that 
several  of  the  Medusa’,  probubly  all,  are  dimcious  [Pulmo 
grada];  but  tbo  generation  of  the  group  before  us  is  not 
yet  satisfactorily  made  out;  at  least  after  some  research  we 
cannot  find  that  it  is.  We  now  turn  to  M.  du  Blamville’s 
arrangement. 


Natatory  organ  simple  and  lamellar. 

Physalia. 

Generic  Character. — Body  oval,  rather  elongated,  more 
narrow  and  proboscidifonn  anteriorly,  hydatiform  in  the 
middle,  attenuated  and  obtnse  posteriorly,  mouth  star- 
shaped and  terminal ; anus  lateral ; a foot  in  form  of  a 
crest  or  oblique  lamina,  directed  from  before  backwards; 
branchiae  very  anomalous,  and  composed  of  a great  number 
of  diversiform  cirrhous  productions;  organs  of  generation 
terminating  at  the  anterior  third  of  the  right  side  by  two 
closely  approximated  orifices.  (Do  Blainville.) 

As  to  the  molluscous  relationship  and  the  organs  of  gene- 
ration— queere. 

Example,  Physalia  Arcthusa. 

This  is  the  Aretusa  of  Browne ; Medusa  CaraveRa  of 
Muller  and  Eschohz  : Physafus  pelngicus  of  Lamarck ; the 
Portuguese  man-of-war  of  English  voyagers.  When  the 
crest  is  expanded  it  has  been  very  probably  mistaken  for 
Argonauta  Argo,  the  Paper  Nautilus,  by  those  who  have 
declared  that  they  have  seen  fleets  of  the  latter  sailing. 
This  Pity  talus  is  an  inhabitant  of  ihe  warm  seas,  but  a shoal 
of  them  arc  sometimes  driven  into  our  bays,  particularly  on 
the  south-west  coast.  ‘When  we  were  in  about  46°  of 
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northern  latitude/  says  Sloane,  in  his  ‘Voyage  to  Jamaica/ 
‘I  first  saw  what  the  seamen  call  a Caravel , or  Portuguese 
man-of-war,  which  seems  to  be  a zoophytum,  or  of  a middle 
nature  between  a plant  and  an  animal ; it  is  of  that  kind  of 
the  soft  fishes  called  Urltcee,  from  their  stinging  quality, 
and  to  me  auems  different  from  any  described  by  any  natural 
historian.  I shall  call  it  Urtiea  marina,  solutu,  purpurea, 
oblonga,  cirrhit  longissimis ; and  he  figures  it  with  the 
crest  or  lamina  expanded  as  * A.  carvell.,  plate  Hi,,  Jig.  5. 

• • 

Locomotive  organs  complex  end  vesicular. 

Physsophora. 

Generic  Character. — Body  more  or  less  elongated,  cylin- 
dro'id,  hydatiform  in  its  anterior  part,  provided  below  with 
two  series  of  vesicular  diversiform  bodies,  with  a regular 
aperture,  and  behind  with  a variable  number  of  very  diverse 
cirrhiforra  productions,  two  of  which  are  longer  and  more 
complex  than  others ; mouth  at  the  extremity  of  the  hyda- 
tiform part;  anus  terminal;  organ  of  generation?  (De 
Blainville.) 

Example,  Physsophora  Muzonema. 

M.  de  BUinville  slates  that  the  l*hyssophorce  differ  from 
the  Pht/iali  in  swimming  or  floating  in  u vertical  position, 
the  aeriferous  pouch  being  above  and  the  cirrhiferous  pro- 
ductions below.  The  distinction  of  the  species  appears  to 
lnm  to  depend  especially  on  the  number  and  form  of  the 
natatory  organs. 


Diphysa. 

Generic  Character. — Body  cylindrical,  elongated,  con- 
tractile, muscular,  composed  of  three  parts,  the  anterior 
art  vesicular,  the  middle  part  bearing  on  its  lower  part  two 
ollow  natatory  organs,  placed  one  before  the  other,  and  the 
third  part  (which  is  the  longest)  provided  above  with  a 
fibrillo-capillaccous  plate,  and  below  with  cirrhifonu  pro- 
ductions; mouth  terminal ; anus?  (De  Blainville.) 

Example,  Diphysa  singular  is  (Quoy  and  Gaimard; 
Astrolabe,  Zoologie). 

Rhizophysa. 

Generic  Character. — Body  free,  transparent,  very  con- 
tractile, very  much  elongated,  swollen  at  one  extremity  into 
a sort  of  aeriferous  bladder  with  a terminal  orifice,  provided 
throughout  its  length  with  scattered  tentaculiform  pro- 
ductions mingled  with  cirrhiform  filaments.  (De  Blain- 
villo.) 

This  genus  is  divided  by  M.  de  Blainville  into  two 
sections. 

1. 

Species  with  simple  tentaculiform  productions.  Nata- 
tory  organs  hollow.  (Genus  RhizojJsysu.) 

Example,  Rhizophysa  planostnma,  P6ron  ; ( Rhizophyta 
Pcronii,  Esch.,  Acaleph.,  p.  148,  No.  ii.,  t 13, /ig.  3). 
o. 

Species  whose  tentaculiform  productions  are  covered  with 
cirrhiform  filaments.  Natatory  organs  unknown.  (Genus 
Epibulia,  Esch.) 

Example,  Rhizophysa  fili/ormit  ( Physsophora  fill  for  mis, 
Forsk.),  represented  above. 


1.  a portion  of  AyolemU  Uinnia. 

1 »liL>  nww  K « 
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* * * 

Species  provided  with  tiro  sorts  of  locomotive  organs,  the 
anterior  ones  hollow,  the  posterior  solid* 

Apolemia. 

Generic  Character. — Body  very  much  elongated,  cylin- 
drical, vermiform,  provided  anteriorly  with  many  hollow 
natatory  organs  in  two  rows,  and  behind  with  solid  squa- 
mous organs,  between  which  come  forth  tenlaculiform  cirrhi, 
furnished  with  vermiform  suckers. 

Example,  Apolemia  Urania. 

Stephanomia. 

Generic  Character. — Body  in  general  very  much  elon- 
gated, cylindrical,  vermiform,  covered  throughout  its  ex- 
tent, except  in  the  lower  median  line,  with  squamous  nata- 
tory organs,  full  and  dispersed  in  transverse  bands,  between 
which  come  forth,  and  especially  inferiorly,  long,  very  much 
diversified  cirrhiform  productions,  mingled  with  the  ovaries. 

'‘Orifices  of  the  intestinal  cnnal  terminal.  (Do  Blainville.) 

Examplo,  Stephanomia  Amphi  (rides,  Pcron  et  Lcsucur 
[Uoyage  aux  Terres  Austr.,  p.  45,  pi.  J9,  Jig.  5). 

Protomodea 

Generic  Character. — Body  free,  floating,  cylindrical,  fis- 
tulous, very  long,  provided  above  with  an  imbricated 
assemblage  of  gelatinous  bodies  (on  two  alternate  rows) 
which  are  full  and  hippopodiferm,  and  throughout  the  rest 
of  its  length  with  filamentous,  cirrhous,  diversiform  produc- 
tions. Mouth  proboscidiform,  at  the  extremity  of  a sort  of 
vesicular  stomach. 

Example,  Protomedea  lutea. 


iVHomcdea  lutco. 

Rhodopbysa. 

Generic  Character.— Body  short,  cylindrical,  fleshy, 
swollen  above  into  an  acriferous  bladder,  and  provided 
below  with  a variable  number  of  gelatinous  bodies,  which 
are  full,  costiforra,  forming  a single  transverse  series,  and 
with  a variable  number  of  filamentous  diversiform  produc- 
tions. Mouth  and  anus  terminal.  (Do  Blainville.) 

Example,  Rhizophysa  Hefianthus. 

Those  animals  form  Cuvier's  second  order  of  Acalephans, 
tinder  the  name  of  Hydrostatic  Acalephans.  lie  charac- 
terises them  as  being  recognised  by  one  or  two  ordinary 
vesicles  filled  with  the  air,  by  whose  means  they  are  sus- 
pended in  the  water.  Appendages  singularly  numerous  and 
varied  in  form,  sumeof  which  probably  serve  as  suckers,  others 
perhaps  as  ovaries,  and  some,  longer  than  the  others,  us 


tentacula,  are  joined  to  these  vesicular  parts  to  compose  tho 
whole  apparent  organization  of  tho  animal.  Cuvier  adds 
that  it  is  not  observed  whether  they  have  a mouth  well  dis- 
tinguishable as  such,  (ftegne  Animal,  1830.) 


Ilht«l0|>hy*A  BeUanthu*. 

PHYSSO'PHORA.  [Piivsoghada.] 

PH  YTO'C KINDS.  [Knckimtes.  vol.  ix.,  p.  391.1 

PHYTOLACCA,  a genus  of  tropical  or  subtropical  herb- 
aceous plants,  with  erect  or  occasionally  twining  stems,  a 
thickish  turnip-shaped  root,  alternate  undivided  broad 
leaves,  and  leafless  erect  racemes  of  flowers  succeeded  by 
deep  purple  fruits.  They  have  a five-parted  calyx,  no 
corolla,  from  five  to  thirty  stamens  inserted -into  a fleshy 
disk,  and  the  pistil  consists  of  several  unilocular  distinct 
carpels  united  at  the  base  or  along  the  uholo  inner  angle. 
The  fruit  is  an  umbunato  depressed  berry,  with  solitary 
seeds  whose  crabno  is  turned  round  mealy  albumen.  Phy- 
tolacca decandra,  a species  found  wild  in  Virginia,  where  it 
is  called  Pocan,  whence  the  vulgar  name  of  Poke  applied  to 
this  species,  has  a root  which  acts  as  a powerful  emetic,  but 
its  exhibition  is  attended  with  narcotic  effects : its  berries 
arc  also  reported  to  possess  the  same  quality ; they  stain  an 
intense  purple  colour,  and  are  said  to  be  employed  in  Por- 
tugal as  a means  of  improving  the  appearance  of  inferior' 
red  wines.  Notwithstanding  tho  acridity  of  its  leaves,  this 
plant,  when  very  young,  is  said  to  be  eaten  in  the  United 
States  as  asparagus  ; and  Dr.  Royle  relates  that  lie  found 
P.  acinosa,  a Himalayan  species,  employed  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  north  of  India,  to  be  very  palatable  when 
boiled. 


llijlulacra  tWcuiulra. 

1,  an  exiutnilM  flaw  ft ; 2.  tin*  |ii»ti2 ; 3,  a ti|«  fiuit ; 4,  the  Mis*,  cut  throttf  h 
Itauavrrirly ; ft.  a velirai  iccliuu  of  a stvil. 

PHYTOLACCA'CKzB  form  a small  natural  order  of 
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plants,  named  after  the  subject  of  our  last  article,  but  whose 
limits  and  position  in  a natural  series  arc  unsettled.  Ac- 
cording to  most  writers  they  are  regarded  as  apetalous 
plants  and  allies  of  the  Chenopodiaccous  andjPolygouaceous 
orders,  from  which  their  distinct  ovaries  chiefly  distinguish 
them.  But  Kndlicher,  in  his  recent  arrangement  of  plants, 
probably  influenced  by  the  form  of  their  embryo,  and  by 
the  plurality  of  th<S  carpels,  considers  them  as  related  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  Caryophyllaccous,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  Malvaccous  orders.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  dif- 
ference between  these  two  stations,  it  is  probable  that  both 
are  correct,  and  that  Phytolaccacem  are  really  plants  con- 
necting Chenopodiorero  nnd  Caryopbyllacecc.  If  so,  they 
furnish  a new  proof  of  the  badness  of  the  fundamental  divi- 
sions proposed  fur  Exogetis  bv  both  Do  Candolle  and  Jus- 
sieu. With  the  exception  of  Phytolacca,  no  plants  of  this 
order  appear  to  bo  of  much  importance  to  man  ; their  pro- 
perties seem  to  bo  generally  acrid. 

PH  YTOSAU'RUS,  Jaeger’s  name  for  a genus  of  fossil 
Saurian*.  Two  species  are  recorded,  Phytotaurus  Cuhicn- 
don,  and  Ph.  Cyimdricodon,  both  from  the  dolomitic  sand- 
stone ( Keuncr  formation). 

PH’YTO'TOMA.  [Musophaoid.v.,  vol,  xvi.,  p.  28.] 

PH'VTOTOMI'NAs.  [Musophaoidac,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  28.] 

PH'YTOZOA'Rl  A.  This  is  the  general  term  employed 
by  M.  Khrenberg  to  include  the  numerous  species  and 
genera  of  minute  animals  living  in  water,  for  which  by 
other  writers  the  titlesof  Infusoria  and  Microzoaria  are  pre- 
ferred. There  are  two  grand  divisions,  or  classes  as  Ehren- 
berg  calls  them,  of  the  Phytozoaria,  viz.  Poly  gas  trica  and 
Rotatoria  or  Rotifera;  and  as,  judging  from  some  examina- 
tion, and  in  accordance  with  many  modern  writers,  we  con- 
sider these  classes  to  be  reallv  and  widely  distinct,  so  ns  to 
deserve  to  be  placed  in  very  different  parts  of  the  scale  of 
animal  organization,  we  treat  the  subject  under  those  terms 
respectively.  [Infusoria;  Microzoaria;  Polygastrica ; 
Hot  \toria.1 

PHYZE'LIA,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Ttrebclles  of 
Savigny  (Amphitrite,  Cur.,  part  ; Annelides  Tubicoles  of 
Cuv.). 

PI  A MATER.  [Brain.] 

PIACENZA  (Placentia),  a town  in  the  duchy  of  Parma, 
and  the  second  in  importance  in  that  state,  is  situated 
about  half  a mile  from  the  southern  bank  of  the  Po,  nnd 
two  miles  east  of  the  conlluence  of  the  Trebbia  with  that 
river,  in  a fine  plain  bounded  on  the  south  by  well  cultivated 
hills.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  and 
has  a citadel,  which,  according  to  a stipulation  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  of  1813,  is  garrisoned  by  Austrian  troops. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  straight.  The  principal  square  in 
front  of  the  ducal  palace  is  adorned  with  two  equestrian 
bronze  statues  of  dukes  Ranuccio  and  Alessandro  Farnese. 
Piacenza  abounds  in  fine  buildings,  the  principal  of  which 
are — t,  the  ducal  palace,  commenced  after  the  design  of 
Vignola,  but  not  finished;  2,  the  Podcstcria, or  town-house, 
a Gothic  building  of  the  thirteenth  century;  3,  the  cathe- 
dral, a handsome  Gothic  structure  of  the  twelfth  century, 
with  fresco  paintings  by  Guercino  and  Luigi  Caracci ; 4, 
S.  Sjsto,  a handsome  church,  richly  adorned ; 5,  the  fine 
church  of  S.  Agostino;  6,  Santa  Maria  di  Cam  png  na,  which 
belongs  to  the  Franciscan  friars,  has  some  fine  paintings. 
The  town  library  contains  30,000  volumes;  the  new  theatre, 
and  the  school  of  design  and  architecture,  are  also  worthy 
of  notice. 

Piacenza  contains  23,000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
country.  The  establishments  for  public  instruction  consist 
of  a superior  school,  or  lyceum,  with  professors  of  law  and 
medicine ; a secondary  or  grammar  school,  the  college 
Alberoni  for  boarders,  a school  of  the  fine  arts,  an  institution 
lor  the  education  of  young  ladies,  and  several  elementary 
schools  for  boys  und  girls. 

Placentia  is  first  mentioned  as  being  a Roman  co- 
lony, settled  at  the  same  time  as  Cremona,  in  the  country 
conquered  from  the  Gauls,  in  the  year  224  B.c.  (Livy, 
Kpitotr.e , xx.)  In  the  second  Punic  war  it  was  besieged 
unsuccessfully  by  Hasdrubal  while  on  his  march  to  join  his 
brother  Hannibal ; but  after  tho  end  of  that  war  it  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  a bond  of  Liguriaus  and  Gauls, 
headed  by  Hamilcar,  a Carthaginian  officer,  who  had  re- 
mained behind  after  the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  organising  the  mountaineers  of  the  Ligurian 
Apennines,  and  leading  them  against  the  Romans.  (Livy, 


xxxi.  10.)  After  the  defeat  nnd  death  of  Hamilcar  by  tho 
Roman  prmtor  L.  Furius  Purpureus,  the  colony  of  Placentia 
was  restored.  Tacitus  ( Hintor .,  ii.  21)  mentions  Placentia 
as  being  gallantly  defended  by  Spurinna,  a captain  ofVitcl- 
lius,  against  tlio  attack  of  Csecina,  one  of  Otho’s  generals, 
on  which  occasion  a splendid  amphitheatre,  which  stood 
outside  of  tho  walls,  was  destroyed.  It  was  near  Placentia 
that  the  Roman  troops  under  Aurciinnus  wore  defeated  in 
a great  battle  by  tho  Marcomanni,  who  had  invaded  Upper 
Italy,  but  Aurelianus  afterwards  defeated  and  exterminated 
the  invader*,  a.d.  271. 

In  modern  history  Piacenza  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
independent  Lombard  cities.  It  afterwards  bad  its  lords  or 
tyrants  of  tho  families  of  Pelavicino  or  Pallavicino,  Scotti, 
and  Landi.  It  next  fell  under  the  dominion  of  tho  Visconti 
dukes  of  Milan.  After  tho  death  of  Filippo  Maria  Visconti, 
a.d.  1447,  and  the  establishment  of  an  ephemeral  republic 
at  Milan,  the  citizens  of  Piacenza  revolted  against  the 
Milanese,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Venice.  But  Francesco  Sforza,  being  appointed  commander 
of  the  Milanese,  retook  Piacenza,  in  December,  1 147,  when 
the  town  was  given  up  to  pillage.  The  soldiers  of  Sforza 
committed  all  sorts  of  violcnco  and  cruelty,  sparing  neither 
age  nor  sex;  even  the  churches  were  not  respected.  The 
Milanese  historians  Corio  and  Simoncla  fully  relate  those 
atrocities.  From  that  time  Piacenza  never  recovered  its 
former  prosperity:  it  remained  subject  to  the  Sforza  dukes 
of  Milan,  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Louis  XII.,  and 
retaken  from  the  French  by  pope  Julius  IL,  after  which  it 
remained  subject  to  the  popes,  together  with  Parma,  until 
1343,  when  pope  Paul  III.  gave  it  to  his  son  Pier  Luigi 
Farnese.  From  that  time  it  has  formed  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Parma. 

Piacenza  has  produced  many  distinguished  men : tho 
scholar  Valla,  pope  Gregory  X.,  Cardinal  Alberoni,  Gio. 
Battista  Porta,  the  economist  Gioia,  the  philologist  Gior- 
dani,  and  others  who  are  noticed  by  Poggiali, 4 Memorie  per 
la  Storm  Letteraria  di  Piacenza.’  2 vol*.  4to.,  1778; 
and  in  the  * Memorie  Storiche  della  Cittl  di  Piacenza,’  by 
the  same  writer.  A description  of  the  buildings  and  other 
objects  worthy  of  notice  was  published  in  1828:  4 Descri- 
zione  dci  Monumenti  e Pitture  di  Piacenza,’  8vo. 

PIAHAU,  of  PIAUHAU,  tho  name  assigned  to  certain 
Cotingas  (Ampelis,  Linn.),  whoso  bill  is  more  strong  and 
more  pointed  than  the  ordinary  Cotin  gas.  The  Piatihaus 
are  so  called  from  their  cry.  nnd  are  very  insectivorous. 
Vieillot  has  distinguished  them  by  tho  generic  name  of 
Querula . [MuaciCAPiD®,  vol.  xvi„  p,  11.] 

PIANO  FORTE,  a keyed  musical  instrument,  variously 
formed  and  under  different  denominations,  such  as  grand, 
square,  and  upright.  Tbc  first  notion  of  the  square  piano- 
forte was  taken  from  the  clavichord  by  a German  mechanic 
of  the  name  of  Viator,  about  ninety  or  a hundred  years 
ago ; but,  for  want  of  friuuds  or  funds,  lie  never  became 
known  as  a maker.  The  invention  however  was  followed 
up  by  other  musical  instrument  makers  of  the  same  nation, 
wlio  all  left  their  clavichords  and  harpsichords  for  the  new 
instrument,  the  piano-forte.  Thus  we  hm  Zumpe,  Tabcl, 
Schudi,  Kirkman,  Broadwood,  Stodart,  Schoene.  Buntobart, 
Polilman,  Petber,  Beck,  Garcha,  Gancr,  and  a host  ef 
others. 

The  grand  piano-forte  is  supposed  to  be  of  earlier  date 
than  the  square  piano  forte,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
invention  of  a German  musician  of  the  name  of  Schroder, 
or,  as  others  say,  of  Christofali,  a harpsichord-maker  of 
Padua.  The  first  maker  at  all  known  in  this  country  was  a 
German  of  the  name  of  Backers,  but  we  arc  not  aware  that 
success  attended  his  exertions  with  the  solid  advantages 
which  wero  enjoyed  by  his  contemporary  Zumpe,  who 
realised  an  ample  fortune,  snd  retired.  The  place  of  his 
retirement  we  well  remember,  and  have  heard  good  report 
of  his  cheerful  glass  and  woll-filled  pipe,  without  which,  in 
those  days,  a German  did  not  acknowledge  that  he  lived. 
Tho  grand  piano-forte  retains  the  shape  of  the  instrument 
from  which  it  was  taken,  the  harpsichord;  and  although 
that  shape  has  been  much  condemned,  wo  have  never  been 
able  to  see  any  other  objection  to  it  than  its  largeness ; it  is 
the  natural  outline  of  the  instrument,  and  we  do  not  think 
that  a better  form  for  it  will  ever  be  devised. 


The  square  piano-forte,  we  have  said,  was  taken  from  the 
clavichord,  but  it  retains  only  its  shape,  with  the  same  dis- 
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brass  pin  wire,  which  was  placed  vertically  at  a point  where 
it  could  be  struck  or  pressed  against  its  proper  string,  the 
right-hand  division  of  which  was  free  to  vibrate,  whilst  the 
left-hand  was  muffled  by  a piece  of  cloth,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  damp  or  stop  the  string,  which  .it  did  the  in- 
stant the  finger  was  taken  off  the  key.  The  touch  of  the 
clavichord  was  peculiar,  partaking  both  of  the  harpsichord 
and  the  organ ; in  other  words,  both  struck  and  pressed, 
and  the  pressure  could  be  so  varied  ns  to  produce  a kind  of 
tremblant  effect.  The  tones  were  feeble,  soft,  and  melan- 
choly, and,  better  suited  to  the  student,  the  composer,  or  the 
solitary,  than  any  purposes  of  social  amusement. 


d 


a.  Key.  b.  Brat*  pin  wire.  r.  String.  <f.  Doth  woven  between  Uw  lUfig*  | 

Tito  action  of  the  square  piano-forte,  on  its  first  intro-  ! 
duction,  consisted  of  a hey,  a lifter , a hammer,  and  a 
damper.  The  key  was  the  same  as  that  or  the  clavichord. 
The  lifter  was  a brass  wire,  with  a piece  of  hide  leather  as  a 
head,  which  was  covered  with  a piece  of  soft  leather  as  a 
finish.  This  lifter,  when  in  motion,  struck  the  hammer 
against  the  string,  and  thus  produced  the  tohe  of  the  in- 
strument The  damper  followed  the  performer,  and  stopped 
the  vibrations  as  quickly  as  the  finger  was  removed  from 
the  koy.  (See  fig.  2.)  The  tone  of  this  piano-forte  was  thin 
and  wiry,  the  hammer  having  only  one  slight  covering  of 
sheep-skin  leather  upon  it. 


a.  K*y.  &,  Lifter,  e.  String,  it,  I>*iuprr.  e,  Dumper  wtiek  or 
/,  linrunier.  g.  Llft*r.  h,  Hr#**  ilnropvr 

This  rude  idea  of  a piano-forte  continued  in  use  for  many 
years,  and  the  first  improvement  upon  it  was  introduced  by 
Longman  and  Broderip.  who  brought  out  a patented  inven- 
tion having  two  additional  parts  in  the  action,  namely,  the 
htrpper  and  the  under-hammer,  ns  they  were  called  (see 
fit-  3).  This  patent  was  followed  by  another  introduced  by 
dementi  and  Co.,  the  burden  of  which  simply  was  an  im- 
provement on  the  damper.  It  was  called  the  Irish  patent, 
from  its  having  been  the  invention  of  an  Irishman  of  the 
name  of  Southwell ; but  it  had  simplicity  only  to  recommend 
it,  was  found  inconvenient,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  super- 
seded by  what  is  now  called  the  crank  damper.  We  cannot 
give  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  this  improvement;  it  be- 
came so  instantaneously  general,  that  the  inventor  was  lost 
sight  of  in  the  crowd  of  makers  who  adopted  his  invention. 
It  is  still  in  use,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  a good  and  suf- 
ficient plan.  The  damper  used  by  Messrs.  Broadwood  pre- 
viously to  the  introduction  of  the  crank  damper  was  made 
in  brass  (see fig.  2),  but  by  whom  invented  we  do  not  know. 
We  now  come  to  the  last  addition  which  has  been  made  to 
the  action  of  the  square  piano-forte,  the  check.  This 
member  was  borrowed  from  the  grand  piano-forte,  and  is  so 
acknowledged  by  the  name  given  to  those  square  piano- 
fortes which  have  it;  for  they  are  always  called,  par  ex- 
cellence, grand-square  piano-fortes.  The  chock  certainly 
is  a most  important  part  of  a piano-forte,  and  the  best  of 
actions  is  nothing  without  it.  The  check  is  placed  behind 
the  hammer,  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  key;  where,  after  the 
blow  has  been  given,  it  catches  the  tail  of  the  hammer,  and 
holds  it  till  another  blow  is  required  (see  fig.  3).  For  fur- 
ther information  as  to  the  square  piano-forte,  we  refer  to 
the  diagrams,  which  wc  hope  will  be  found  sufficient  for  any 
information  that  may  be  required.  As  an  instrument,  we 
think  less  of  the  square  piano-forte  than  any  other:  it  has 
neither  the  touch,  the  tone,  nor  the  appearance  of  either 
the  grand  or  the  upright. 


Fig.  3,  exhibiting  all  the • Varieties  of  the  modern  Square 
Piano-forte  as  resj>ects  the  Action. 


g.  Cherk. 

The  grand  piano-forte,  os  above  observed,  was  ihe  inven- 
tion of  Schroder  or  Christofali,  manufactured  by  Backers, 
and  retains  the  shape  of  the  instrument  from  which  it  was 
taken,  the  harpsichord.  Here  again  wc  have  two  instru- 
ments alike  in  form,  but  unlike  in  almost  every  other 
circumstance  ; for  their  action,  their  tones,  and  the  style  in 
which  they  are  played  upon,  are  all  entirely  different.  The 
action  of  the  harpsichord  was  simply  a key  and  what  was 
called  a jack,  which  was  a piece  of  pear-tree  with  a small 
moveable  tongue  of  holly,  through  which  a rutting  of  crow- 
quill  was  passed  to  touch  the  string  when  the  jack  was  in 
action ; the  tone  produced  by  this  Contrivance  was  a kind 
I of  scratch  with  a sound  at  the  end  of  it  (see  fig.  4). 


Fig.  4. 


Harpsichord  Jack. 

ffl  .1. 


Pig.  4. 
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0,  Jock,  fc,  To«i<ne.  e,  Quill,  d,  Bridle  cprin*.  e.  Clolli  damper. 

The  action  of  a grand  piano-forte  consisted  of  a hey , 
a lever,  a hammer,  a Initton,  a check,  and  a damper,  with 
rails  and  sockets  to  connect  them.  By  this  combination  of 
parts,  every  musical  intention  known  or  desired  at  that 
time  was  perfectly  attainable,  and  with  admirable  effects  by 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Cramer,  and  others  (see  fig.  5).  But  we 
have  now  new  and  more  severe  judges  to  encounter:  former 
actions  are  no  longer  sufficient ; new  effects  are  to  be  given, 
and  new  powers  are  called  for.  Fortunately,  these  tilings 
have  been  accomplished,  for  new  actions  have  risen  up  in 
abundance,  and  wo  have  only  to  choose  between  them. 
The  more  or  less  of  excellence  will,  doubtless,  occasionally 
puzzle  the  amateur,  but  some  rcady-fingcrcd  friend  or  ac- 
quaintance may  be  called  in,  and  the  difficulty  is  instantly 
removed  by  a single  cadence  on  the  instrument  desired ; 
whether  major  or  minor  is  quite  immaterial. 

No  musical  instrument  is  so  universally  admired  as  the 
piano-forte.  Its  compass,  whether  six  octaves,  six  and  a 
half,  or  syven,  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  musical  com- 
position, and  may  really  be  considers!  n miniature  orches- 
tra. The  smaller  instruments  have  generally  only  six 
octaves,  tbc  grands  have  six  octaves  and  a half;  seven 
octaves  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  admire.  The  strings  of 
the  early  piano-fortes  were  partly  of  steel  and  partly  of  brass, 
the  treble  notes  of  steel,  and  the  lower  notes  of  brass  a few 
of  which,  in  the  bass,  were  over-lapped  or  covered,  rather 
open,  with  plated  copper-wire  to  give  them  more  gravity 
according  to  the  length  attainable  in  the  instrument.  But 
modern  piano-fortes  have  steel  wire  throughout,  with  about 
an  octave  in  the  bass  closely  lapped  with  unwashed  copper 
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wire.  The  siring*  which  are  now  used  in  piano-fortes  are  j ; 
considerably  larger  than  those  which  were  formerly  u«od  ; 
the  advantages  of  which  are  durability  and  firmness.  The 
steel-wire  now  in  use  is  the  manufacture  of  Mr.  Webster  of 
Penns,  near  Birmingham,  and  is  greatly  superior  to  the 
once-famed  German  wire,  now  no  more  in  esteem  with 
English  manufacturers,  front  the  bad  quality  of  the  metal 
and  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which  it  wasdruwn  : whoa 
perfectly  round,  which  it  ought  always  to  be,  it  was  gene- 
rally ton  soft ; and  when  sufficiently  hard,  it  was  scarcely 
ever  well  manufactured,  from  which  circumstance  it  was 
constantly  false  in  vibration.  Stops  and  pedals  arc  more  or 
less  adopted  in  different  countries.  Stops  ran  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  used  at  the  present  day ; they  properly  belong  to 
the  middle  age  of  piano  forte  making,  and  were  placed  in  the 
instrument  on  the  left  hand  of  the  performer.  The  damper- 
stop  and  the  buff-stop  were  the  most  common  ; the  damper- 
stop  raised  the  dampers  from  the  strings,  which  gave  con- 
tinuation to  the  tones,  and  the  buff  stop  raised  a piece  of 
soft  buff  leather  up  to  the  strings.-aml  gave  the  instrument 
somewhat  the  tone  of  the  harp.  Pedals  are  much  esteemed 
by  some  performers  and  little  by  others;  in  foreign  piano- 
fortes we  find  many  pedals,  but  in  the  English  we  have 
scarcely  ever  more  than  two — one  for  piano  offects,  and  the 
other  for  forte.  This  pedal,  the  forte,  is  an  effective  pedal, 
and  not  at  all  injurious  to  the  mechanism  of  the  instrument ; 
we  cannot  say  as  much  of  the  piano  pedal,  for,  by  passing 
thb  action  to  one  string,  it  is  not  only  straining  to  the 
centres  of  the  hammers,  but  is  also  very  apt  to  disturb  the  tu- 
ning of  the  unisons,  by  which  an  instrument  is  often  unfairly 
tested  as  regards  its  standing,  and  a more  frequent  applica- 
tion to  the  tuner  is  required.  In  lieu  of  this  pedal,  some 
makers  have  introduced  a soft  substance,  wool  or  leather, 
between  the  hammers  and  the  strings,  by  which  something 
like  the  buff-stop  is  accomplished,  but  with  more  delicacy 
and  vibration  In  its  effects.  The  foreign  name  for  this 
pedal  is  jeu  celeste,  and  to  us  it  is  more  agreeable,  and  is 
certainly  less  injurious  to  the  action  of  the  instrument  than 
the  more  frequent  piano  pedal. 

We  will  here  give,  in  alphabetical  order,  a few  diagrams 
of  grand  actions.  Their  merits  we  must  leave  to  those  who 
have  occasion  for  them,  reserving  only  the  right  to  make  a 
few  brief  remarks  that  may  he  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
this  article.  They  are  the  works  of  living  manufacturers. 

Fig.  5.  The  Common  Grand  Piano-forte  Action. 


/.Hammer,  a,  n.  Block  j*»s«ed  tliromih  Om  liMnmrr  buU.  ft.  Spring  fixed 
nl  thi‘  hack  of  n.  «nd  prv»iii«  upon  the  Trout  of  it:  by  which  arrangement.  when 
lh«  lever  p«un  the  notch,  it  i<  caught  by  m,  nod  the  hammer  auiliuntd  at 
the  given  Bright.  ft.  Another  upring,  which  regulate*  the  acttuD  of  o,  aud  de- 
termine* the  height  it  Khali  ri»e. 

Fig.  7.  Messrs.  Collard  and  Collard’s  new  Patent  Grand 
Piano-forte  Action;  the  Invention  qf  Mr.  George 
Steufart. 


a.  Key.  i,  HopT*r.  r.  Button.  4,  Hopper  iprin?.  e.  Hummer.  / Check, 
g.  Hammer  rail.  A,  Damper.  ii.  Rail  and  socket.  A.  Crank  for  damper. 
I.  Hamper  pedal  lifter. 

Fig.  9.  Mr.  Errard's  Pi  tent  Grand  Action;  the  Invention 
of  his  Uncle,  Mr.  Sebastian  Errard. 


a.  Key.  A, Lifter  centred  in  the  key  and  the  hopper  lever,  e. Hopper  lever. 
Ad.  Hopper.  ».  Hammer  uwuining  lever.  /,  Stop  for  r.  g,  Hopper  button. 

A.  Him  tor  the  hopper  to  hit  again*!,  t i.  Two  »ra*ll  wire  *tnp*  jcitig  upon  r. 

A A.  l!epi--r  and  uittnlning  apring.  /.Check,  mw,  Hal  a tier  weight*  of  lead. 
n.  Dam)ier.  v.  Hammer,  p,  llararacr  rail. 

Fig.  9.  Mr.  Womum's  new  Grand  Action.  {This  Action  „ 
is  based  on  the  Piccolo  Action.) 


a.  Key.  A.  Hopper  and  spring.  r.  Hammer.  4,  Cheek,  e.  Rut  Ion  1o  *et 
r<(r  the  hopper,  f.  Hopper  lover,  g.  Tie  attached  to  life  butt  of  the  hammer. 
A.  Sii-lnimag  *pnng  linked  to  the  end  of  the  tie,  arid  lived  in  the  front  end  of 
the  lumper  lever,  the  riling  of  which  pula  the  *u«taiuing  ipriog  in  art  too. 
TTii*  spring  give*  the  piano  blow  nnd  uu*i*t«  in  the  Jorln  and  repetition, 
ti.  Damper  und  fixing*.  A,  Hummer  ruler  uud  back  touch.  /,  Wood  ipring 
to  *et  up  the  hopper*. 


SsPSi 


Fig.  1 0.  Mr.  Zeiter's  new  Grand  Action. 


a.  Key.  A,  Lcvrr.  e,  lUn ion.  4,  Cheek,  r.  Damper.  f,  Sirine-  f. Ruler. 
A,  Dumper  j,v«liil  lifter.  iif,  Rail*  and  tw-kru.  A Spring  l.  Hummer. 

Fig.  d.  Messrs.  Broarlwnod' s former  and  new  Patent 
Grand  Action.  (Invented  try  Mr.  Southwell,  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  fV.  Southwell.) 


Mg.  0.  Q ' n.  Key.  A,  Hopper,  which  work*  in  the  key  with  what  i*  culled  a WrtT# 

■*  L '■ — “ -Jr,  [ month,  r,  i:«eapenient  part  oT  the  liopper  and  the  *etling  olT  l«  t'ir<  ct<Nt  bv  the 

t — I v Ui  ft)  <j  button  working  in  tli«  arelieil  part  nliwe  It,  d.  e.  4,  Button  and  wire,  r,  A reft 

41  i /I 1 ! ~~  ~W^~1  in  which  the  button  net*.  /,  Hopper  spring.  0,  Hammer.  A.  Check.  * 

~V  L_  _ — 1 ^ A t.  Dumper,  k.  Damper  Crank.  /,  Damper  jiedal  action.  » ta.  Rail  anti 

1 ■*—  loritet.  a.  Hammer  rail. 

■ , f Tho  upright  piano-forte  was.  doubtless,  taken  from  the 

‘ upright  harpsichord,  and  wo  have  always  understood  that 
p / y it  was  the  invention  of  an  Englishman  of  tho  namo  at 

p**0!  r*  k=~=-  -.=^1  Hancock,  a musical  instrument  maker  resident  in  some 

Zj  Lizy'.itfM*  part  of  Westminster.  He  was  a man  of  much  ingenuity, 

7 i j ^ I /\  and  produced  several  varieties  in  keyed  instruments; 

/ (~^£\  I ill  amongst  which  we  find  tlie  organised  piano-forte,  the 

c | 1 d j portable  grand  piano-forte,  and  an  instrument,  also  a piano- 

/ forte,  in  the  shape  of  a spinnet.  The  portable  grand,  in  its 

day,  was  a successful  and  desirable  instrument,  but  .has 
long  since  been  superseded  by  instruments  of  the  kind 
k,  „ ,h P!!S1  T u !“  l,,p  called  hit  grands,  boudoir  grands,  pocket  grands,  a nd  semi 

liiuimcr  ut  a certain  dtklnocc  from  the  ktiiug  w1m>h  tlie  tiiisrr  t«  on  the  key.  , ^ . • .*>  „ I , _ 

..imm.  chvek.  ,.o,wr..  /.si™,.  S»n^  1 ho  next  novoliv  was  the  invention  of  John  Imuc 

fcr  dumper.  A,  Dam]  or  pedal  tiller,  iiii,  lUib  uud  -ocket*.  k,  Spring.  HawklDS,  wllQ  constructed  an  Upright  instrument  With  Q 
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detaelied  sound-board -in  an  iron  frame,  and  (ho  whole  was 
to  arranged  »s  to  bo  able  to  meet  (ho  atmosphere  with 
compensating  powers.  In  the  bass,  it  had  spiral  or  helical 
strings,  by  which  length  was  gained;  and.  in  the  treble, 
three  octavos  of  equal  tension  wore  accomplished  by  a uni- 
form size  of  wire.  It  was  patented,  but  aid  not  take  with 
the  public  sulliciently  to  come  into  notice.  Following 
Hawkins  we  had  William  Southwell,  who  patented  an  im- 
provement in  upright  piano  fortes,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
the  cabinet  pianoforte.  The  name  still  remains  amongst 
u$.  but  the  invention  has  long  since  been  superseded  and 
laid  aside.  The  unique  piano-forte  was  introduced  about 
thirty  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Wilkinson  and  Wornnra.and  was 
the  invention  ami  patent  of  the  latter.  This  instrument 
met  the  taste  of  the  day  for  instruments  of  little  altitude ; 
it  did. not  stand  higher  than  three  feet  three  inches,  and  the 
strings  were  all  placed  diagonally  towards  the  tloor;  the 
action  was  simple  and  effective,  but  it  is  not  now  under 
manufacture. 

Fig.  11.  Mr.  Horn  urn's  Patent  Unique  Action. 


Numerous  inventions  and  improvements  appeared  about 
this  lime,  some  of  which  were  patented,  and  some  not;  but 
we  cannot  say  more  concerning  them  than  that  they  were 
productions  with  scarcely  a difference,  and  calculated  merely 
to  gratify  their  several  makers  with  a variety  of  their  own  : 
for  their  powers  and  peculiarities  were  all  much  to  the  same 
effect  under  the  finger  of  a performer : indeed  we  had  no 
decidedly  new  thing  until  the  double  or  Piccolo  action  ap- 
peared. This  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  Wornutn,  and 
patented  by  him  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago;  it  is  appli- 
cable to  both  upright  and  horizontal  instruments,  and  is 
now  extensively  manufactured  in  Europe  and  America. 


Fig.  12.  Mr.  Wornum's  double  or  Piccolo  Action. 


V i A 

For  delicacy,  promptness,  and  firmness  of  touch,  it  lias  not 
yet  been  equalled. 

There  are  many  things  relating  to  the  piano-forte  which 
Wt  have  not  loucoed  upon.  There  ore  also  some  foreign 
actions  to  which  we  have  not  given  much  attention,  espe- 
cially those  called  down-striking  actions:  we  have  seen 
these,  but  arc  decidedly  of  opinion  that  they  never  will  re- 
ceive sufficient  approbation  to  come  into  general  use:  they 
are  much  lumbered  with  parts,  and  all  have  a bad  touch, 
which,  in  the  present  age  of  performers,  whose  effects  aYe 
so  delicate  and  so  vapid,  is  alone  enough  to  condemn  them. 
Other  inventions  too,  such  as  Mr.  Lithei  land's  patent  helical 
springs  to  preserve  the  tuning,  Mr.  Riley’s  transposing  in- 
strument, Mr.  Mott’s  sostinente,  Mr.  Kirkinans  octavo 
string,  and  Mr.  John  Trotter’s  alternated  key-board,  have 
all  given  place  to  other  things,  and  avo  no  longer  known  to 
the  present  generation  of  musical  people.  Mr.  Litherland',# 
plan  was  a well-tempered  helical  spring , which  was  to  be 
attached  to  the  loop  of  the  string;  thus,  as  the  string  con- 
tracted the  spring  gave  way,  oi  as  it  expanded  the  spring 
collapsed,  by  which  the  pitch  of  the  string  was  retained  and 
the  tuning  consequently  preserved.  It  whs  gever  adopted 
to  any  great  extent,  but  had  its  admirers:  u want  of  firm- 
ness in  the  tone  was  perhaps  its  greatest  defect.  Mr. 
Riley’s  plan  for  transposition  was  simply  a double  set  of  keys, 
one  sliding  under  (lie  other,  by  which  music  might  be 
played  from  the  same  scale  a note  or  notes  higher  or  Intfier. 
It  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Broadwood,  and  is  now  laid 
aside.  It  never  was  calculated  to  be  of  service  to  the  prac- 
tice of  music;  neither  did  it  introduce  any  new  or  valuable 
idea  to  the  mechanic.  Mr.  Mott’s  sostinente  was  an  appli- 
cation of  a cylinder  and  silk  loops  to  an  upright  piano-forte. 
The  loops  were  attached  to  the  strings,  and  the  cylinder, 
which  was  moved  by  the  foot,  as  it  were  bowed  them,  and 
the  tones  came  forth  somewhat  like  the  tones  of  the  sera- 
phinc.  Under  Mr.  Mott’s  fingers,  this. instrument  was 
capable  of  most  pleasing  effects,  but  w ithout  such  aid,  we 
never  esteemed  tlie  invention.  Mr.  Kirkman’s  octave  string, 
was  applied  as  the  third  string  of  a grand  piano; ‘this  string 
was  an  octave  higher  in  pitch  than  the  other  two,  and  was 
somewhat  in  effect  like  two  diapasons  and  a principal-in  an 
organ,  but  not  so  marked  in  character.  It  pleased  for  n 
time,  but  is  now  no  more  thought  of.  Mr.  Trotter’s  alter- 
nated key-board  was  completer]  about  fifteen  years  ago.  Its 
peculiarity  was  that  of  alternating  the  keys:  thus  the  octave 
came  within  seven  white  keys the  black  keys  too  were 
passed  under  the  white,  and  finished  in  front  of  them  below 
with  broad  heads ; by  which  arrangement  a black  key  could 
be  taken  by  cither  the  thumb  or  tlie  finger,  at  the  option  of 
the  performer.  This  instrument  was  called  by  Mr.  Trotter 
a transposing  piano  forte : and  he  went  so  far  as  to  promise 
a new  notation  for  it,  which  notation  he  seemed  to  think 
would  do  away  with  the  present  altogether.  That  he  did 
not  live  to  perform  his  promise  wo  much  regret ; .for  cer- 
tainly double  sharps  and  double  flats,  with  all  their  acci- 
dentals, arc  anything  but  agreeable  to  those  who  cannot 
devote  their  whole  lives  to  the  study  of  music. 

There  is  one  other  point  to  which  we  would  draw  atten- 
tion, and  that  is  what  is  called  the  bracing  of  piano-fortes. 
Our  inquiries  have  led  us  to  this  subject,  and  we  find  that 
in  flat  instruments,  especially  grands,  there  is  a difficulty  in 
giving  strength  to  tho  bracing.  Some  makers  are  for  iron, 
and  some  for  wood ; but  wood,  it  seems,  is  inconvenient,  and 
iron  is  therefore  mostly  adopted.  That  strength  is  im- 
portant, and  very  important,  is  quite  clear,  when  we  know 
that  the  strings  of  a grand  piano-forte  pull  equal  to  a weight 
of  six  tons.  Iron  as  a substance,  doubtless,  has  the  greater 
strength,  but  may  not  wood  bo  so  applied  as  to  be  strong 
enough?  That  wood  is  more  sonorous  thjm  iron,  there  has 
never,  we  believe,  been  c question,  and  we  will  yet  hope  that 
sooner  or  later  it  will  be  allowed  to  be  a better  material. 
The  ingenuity  and  capital  now  employed  in  this  interesting 
“branch  of  manufacture  give  us  some  promise  that  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  n more  uniform  and  successful 
practice  will  be  adopted  in  the  construction  of  the  piano- 
forte. If  this  can  be  accomplished,  w hat  may  not  be  ex- 
pected from  future  Hummels  and  Thai  bergs  ? 

P1APEC,  the  name  of  a bird  from  Senegal,  forming  llio 
genus  Ptilostomus  of  Swainson,  intimately  related,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Tomminck,  to  his  Corpus  gymnocephalus.  Tins 
form  is  placed  by  Mr.  Swainson  among  hi*  subfamily 
Glauropinte,  fl  attie  or  Pasorial  crotvs,  in  his  family  Cor- 
ridor, 
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PIASTRE.  [Money.] 

PIAZZA,  a term  adopted  in  its  original  form  from  the 
Italian,  but  with  a great  change  of  its  meaning  ; for  while 
in  that  language  it  signifies  merely  an  open  place,  it  is  em- 
ployed by  us  to  denote  a covered  ambulatory,  whether 
formed  by  columns  or  arches,  in  the  lower  part  of  a build- 
ing, such  cloistered  walks  being  very  common  in  the  piazza 
or  public  squares  of  Italian  cities,  as  that  of  St  Mark’s 
at  Venice,  &o.  Yet,  although  wo  have  borrowed  the 
term,  it  has  been  rather  as  a distinct  name  applied  in  a 
few  particular  cases  than  os  a general  denomination;  For 
excepting  Inigo'  Jones’s  arcade,  on  the  north  and  part  of  the 
oust  side  of  Covent  Garden,  which  is  expressly  called  the 
* Piazza,’  wc  have  scarcely  another  instance  in  London, 
such  projecting  colonnades  as  those  of  the  Opera  House 
and  the  Quadrant  being  different  in  architectural  character, 
as  may  instantly  be  perceived  by  comparing  the  last-men- 
tioned with  the  small  piazza  beneath  the  County  Fire-Office 
adjoining  to  the  Quadrant.  Though  for  a different  reason, 
such  an  arrangement  has  quite  ns  much  to  recommend  it  in 
this  country  as  in  Italy  itself ; at  least  for  principal  thorough- 
fare*  and  trading  streets;  because  if  not  required  as  a protec- 
tion against  the  sun,  it  is  desirable  as  affording  dry  and  shel- 
tered walks  and  clean  pavement  in  alt  weathers  in  those  part* 
of  the  town  where,  owing  to  the  crowd  and  constant  traffic, 
rain  and  dirt  ure  most  annoying  to  foot-passengers.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  his  plans  for  i doubling  tlio  City  after  the 
Great  Fire,  Sir  C.  Wren  proposed  to  carry  piazzas  beneath 
the  fronts  of  the  houses  of  the  principal  streets;  but  pre- 
judice or  something  else  determined  otherwise;  nor  has 
such  a highly  convenient  mode  of  building,  us  regards  public 
accommodation,  been  since  adopted  in  any  of  the  improve- 
ments and  now  street*  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Lon- 
don Bridge. 

•PIAZZA,  Town  of.  [Sicily.] 

PIAZZI,  JOSEPH,  was  born  at  Ponte  in  the  Valteline 
(Switzerland),  July  1C,  1746.  His  education  appear*  to 
havo  commenced  at  Milan,  where  he  assumed  the  habit 
of  the  Theatins.  and  became  an  inmate  of  the  convent  of 
St.  Anthony.  Huru  and  at  Turin  he  studied  the  classics 
and  mathematics  under  Tiraboschi  and  Beccaria,  and  at 
Rome  under  Lesueur  and  Jacquier,  the  editors  of  the 
Jesuits’  edition  of  tho  * Principia.’  He  began  to  teach  phi- 
losophy at  Genoa;  but  having  expressed  himself  too  openly 
on  certain  theological  points,  he  was  threatened  with  the 
persecution  of  the  Dominicans,  from  which  he  escaped  by 
accepting  the  professorship  of  mathematics  in  the  new* 
university  of  Malta,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  grand- 
master  Pinto.  Upon  his  return  to  Italy,  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  mathematics  in  the  College  of  the 
Nobles  at  Ravenna;  but  hero  again  his  religious  opinions 
made  him  many  enemies.  Soon  after  the  publication  of 
two  philosophical  theses,  which  were  deemed  * too  bold  for 
so  young  a divine,’  ho  found  it  expedient  to  retire,  first  to 
Cremona,  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  he  was  for  some  time 
reader  of  dogmatic  theology  at  S.  Andre  della  Voile.  In 
1780,  at  the  recommendation  of  Jacquier,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  higher  mathematics  m the  Academy  of  Pa- 
lermo, where,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  viceroy,  ho 
founded  ail  astronomical  observatory.  In  1787  he  visited 
Paris,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lnlande,  Jcuurut, 
Pingrp,  Delambrc,  and  Builly;  also  of  John  Cassini,  Me- 
chain,  and  Legendre,  who  were  at  that  time  occupied  in  de- 
termining the  difference  of  longitude  between  the  observa- 
tories of  Paris  and  Greenwich  He  next  visited  England, 
where  he  became  intimate  with  Muskelync,  Herschel, 
Vince,  and  more  particularly  with  Ramsden,  to  whom  he 
confided  the  construction  of  the  instruments  for  his  new 
observatory.  Much  of  his  time  during  his  stay  in  England 
was  passed  at  the  observatory  of  Greenwich.  Here,  with 
Dr.  Maskclyne,  he  observed  the  solar  eclipse  of  Juno  3, 
1 788 ; and  the  year  following  he  communicated  a paper  to 
the  Royal  Society  {Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  79,  p.  55),  containing 
the  observations  of  that  eclipse  bv  twelve  other  astronomers, 
and  tho- consequences  thence  deduced  by  himself  relative  to 
the  longitudes  of  the  several  observatories.  At  that  time 
the  longitude  of  the  Dublin  observatory  was  taken  at  24“ 
56*;  Piazzi  gives  25“  13  4*,  and  expresses  his  confidence 
that  this  is  within  two  seconds  of  tho  truth : the  longitude 
now  given  in  tho  4 Nautical  Almanac*  is  25®  22*.  This 
paper  is  understood  to  be  liis  earliest  production  as  an  as- 
tronomer. Having  after  much  importunity  obtained  tho 
completion  of  his  instruments,  he  returned  with  them  to 


Sicily  in  the  letter  part  of  the  year  1769,  and  very  soon 
after  became  one  of  tho  most  active  and  accurate  of  modern 
observers.  The  observatory  of  Palermo  was  ut  that  time 
tho  most  southern  in  Europe,  that  at  Malta  having  been 
recently  destroyed  by  fire.  In  the  course  of  the  first  ten 
years  he  determined  tho  positions  of  no  less  than  67-lh  stars. 
His  first  catalogue  was  published  in  1803,  under  the  litlo 
of  • Stellarum  Inerrantium  Posiliones,’  which  was  de- 
servedly honoured  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Peris,  and 
acquired  for  its  author  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  astro- 
nomers. It  was  while  thus  occupied  that  he  discovered, 
January  1,  1SU1,  the  firet  of  the  four  planet*  now  known  to 
be  situated  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Ceres  Fenlinandea,  out  of  com- 
pliment to  his  natron  the  king  of  Naples.  [Ckhks.]  Fer- 
dinand would  nave  commemorated  the  event  by  circulating 
among  the  ustronomers  of  Europe  a gold  medal  bearing  the 
effigy  of  Piazzi ; hut  the  latter  suggested  that  the  money 
would  be  more  usetully  applied  in  the  purchase  of  an  equa- 
torial, of  which  tho  observatory  was  in  need. 

In  1817  he  was  culled  to  Naples  to  put  into  activity  the 
now  observatory  erected  by  Murat  on  the  heights  of  Capo 
di  Monte.  lie  was  succeeded  in  the  observatory  of  Palermo 
by  M.  Cacciatore,  to  whom  he  had  previously  confided  the 
difficult  task  of  re-examining  Maskelyne’s  thirty-six  princi- 
pal stars.  Tho  observations  of  Cacciatore,  which  were  ex- 
tended to  120  stars,  form  the  basis  of  Piazzi’s  second 
Catulogue  of  7646  stars,  published  in  1814.  Speaking  of 
this  catalogue,  the  council  of  the  London  Astronomical 
Society  remark,  in  their  seventh  annual  Report,  that  4 it  ex- 
ceeds everything  of  the  kind  which  preceded  it.  aud  show* 
more  powerfully  than  words  can  express  what  may  be 
effected  by  tho  tulents  and  assiduity  of  one  individual.* 
Piazzi  was  a member  of  the  principal  scientific  societies  of 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  Of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  he  was  elected  a fellow  in  1804,  at  the  same  time 
with  Baron  Zach  and  Professor  Gauss.  He  died  at  Naples, 
July  22,  1926.  His  library  and  instruments  he  bequeathed 
to  the  observatory  of  Palermo,  and  a liberal  annuity  in  per- 
petuity, to  be  appropriated  in  succession  to  tho  education 
aud  maintenance  of  young  men  who  evince  a marked  par* 
tiality  for  astronomical  science. 

The  preceding  notice  is  chiefly  drawn  from  an  article  in 
the  ‘ Bulletin  des  Sciences’  fur  1826,  drawn  up  by  Do 
Angelis  under  tho  eye  of  the  Baron  Zach.  A mure  detailed 
account  of  Piazzi's  life  and  labours  has  long  been  expected 
from  the  pen  of  his  friend  Colonel  Visconti,  tho  present 
director  of  the  geographical  engineers  at  Naples.  The  pub- 
lished works  of  Piazzi  mentioned  in  different  numbers  of 
the  * Bulletin  des  Sciences’  ure  collected  and  appended  to 
a translation  of  tho  above  article  in  Brewster's  ‘Journal’  fur 
1827  (vol.  vi., p.  193).  They  are  as  under: — 

1,  ‘ Discourse  on  Astronomy,’  Paler.,  1790. 

2,  * Description  of  the  Observatory  of  Palermo,’  in  9 
books,  of  which  four  were  published  in  1792  and  five  iA 
1794. 

3,  ' On  tho  Discovery  of  the  Planet  Ceres,’  Palermo,  1802. 

4,  * Observations  on  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic,'  1604. 
{Mem.  Soc.  Italiana,  tom.  xi.) 

5,  * On  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes,’  *1804.  {Ephem. 
de  Milan.) 

6,  ' On  the  Parallax  of  some  of  the  Fixed  Stars.*  {Mem. 
Soc.  Italiana,  xii.) 

7,  * On  tho  Measure  of  the  Tropical  Year.’  {Id.,  toiuo 
xiii.) 

8,  ‘ On  the  Proper  Motion  of  the  Fixed  Stars.’  {Mem. 
de  PI imt.  Nat.  ItaL,  tome  i.) 

9,  * The  Metrical  System  for  Sicily,’  1812. 

10,  * Lessons  in  Astronomy,’  1817. 

1 1,  4 On  the  Observed  and  Calculated  Solstices.’  {Mem, 
de  Phut,  de  Milan,  tome  ii.) 

12,  ‘ Ou  the  Italian  and  European  Clock.’  {Giorn.  de 
Scienze  par  la  Sicilia,  Aug  , 1824.) 

13,  4 On  the  Progress  of  Astronomy.'  {Giorn.  de  Soc. 
Lett,  el  Arti  f ar  la  Sicilia,  April,  1824.) 

14,  ' Description  of  the  Meridian  of  tho  Cathedral  of 
Palermo,  established  by  Piazzi  in  179b,’  by  M.  Cacciatore. 
{Id.,  August,  1824.) 

PIBROCH,  in  Scottish  music,  the  march  or  battle-tun© 
of  the  Highland  clans. 

PICA.  [CottviiLfc,  vol.  viil,  p.  69;  Magi'il.] 

P1CAMAK,  a peculiar  compound  obtained  by  Rcicben- 
bach  from  wood- tar. 
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Its  properties  ftro — that  it  is  nearly  colourless,  limpid,  and 
transparent ; it  has  the  consistence  of  a thickiah  oil ; to  the 
touch  it  is  greasy  ; its  smell  is  not  very  strong  or  di&agreea- 
bio,  but  it  is  peculiar  ; the  taste  of  picamnr  ( in  t/ice  a mu- 
rum)  is  intolerably  bitter,  and  at  first  burning,  but  after- 
wards cooling,  like  peppermint.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
I'lO.  At  common  temperatures  oxvgcn  has  no  sensible 
action  on  picamar ; even  when  it  has  been  long  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  becomes  only  slightly  yellowish,  but  when  boiled 
in  contact  with  it,  it  becomes  gradually  brown ; its  boiling 
0 point  is  about  545*.  In  water,  whether  cold  or  hot,  it  dis- 
solves  sparingly,  and  the  solution  has  no  effect  cither  on 
litmus  or  turmeric  paper. 

It  dissolves  in  acetic  acid,  and  the  bitterness  of  pyroligne- 
ous acid  is  derived  from  its  presence.  Alcohol,  ether,  py- 
roxylic  spirit,  and  creosote  dissolve  it  readily.  It  dissolves 
sulphur,  phosphorus,andselenium,and,  when  hot,  caoutchouc 
also,  but  this  is  deposited  as  it  cools.  In  cold  sulphuric 
acid  it  dissolves  without  decomposition,  but  this  takes  place 
when  they  are  heated  together.  By  nitric  acid  it  is  decom- 
posed, and  a reddish  brown  mass  is  formed,  but  without 
any  oxalic  acid. 

ftcamar  combines  with  ammonia,  soda,  lime,  and  barytes, 
and  with  potush  it  forms  a crystalline  compound  which  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol ; but  when  it  is  diluted  and  heated, 
it  takes  up  a large  quantity  of  this  compound,  which  on 
cooling  separates  in  white  brilliant  crystals. 

X\  has  not  been  analyzed,  and  has  not  as  yet  been  applied 
to  any  useful  purpose ; but  it  has  been  suggested  that  it 
may  be  usefully  employed  in  preventing  steel  instruments 
from  rusting. 

PICARD,  JEAN,  was  born  2 1st  July,  1620,  at  La  FISche 
in  the  present  department  of  the  Sarthe,  and  became  priest 
- and  prior  of  Rilic  in  the  same  department.  Scarcely  any- 
thing is  known  of  his  early  history.  Even  the  names  of  his 
parents  appear  to  have  been  forgotten,  as  they  are  not  men- 
tioned by  Lalande,  who  visited  his  birth-place.  Pezenas,  in 
his  * Critical  History  of  the  Discover)’  of  the  Longitude,’ 
referred  to  by  Delambre,  speaks  of  one  Picard,  a gardener 
of  thoduke  of  Crequi,  whom  the  astronomer  Lc  Valois  in- 
structed so  successfully  in  the  uso  of  astronomical  instru- 
ments, that  he  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  observers 
of  his  age.  As  the  subject  of  this  article  is  the  only  Picard 
who  is  known  to  have  acquired  any  celebrity  as  an  astrono- 
mical observer,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  he  was  the  hum- 
ble individual  here  alluded  to.  The  earliest  event  with 
which  his  name  is  associated,  and  of  which  the  date  is 
recorded,  is  the  solar  eclipse  of  25th  August,  1645,  which  he 
observed  with  the  astronomer  Gassendi,  whom  ho  succeeded, 
in  1656,  as  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  College  Royal  of 
France.  He  was  one  of  the  eight  individuals  selected  by 
Colbert,,  in  1666,  to  originate  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  following  year  ho  made  his  first  application  of  the  tele- 
scope to  the  measurement  of  angles  ; which  alone,  observes 
Delambre,  would  entitle  him  to  the  esteem  and  remem- 
brance of  astronomers.  Prior  to  this,  plain  sights  only  had 
been  used,  with  which  not  only  are  distant  objects  frequently 
altogether  invisible,  hut  of  those  which  can  be  seen  the  out- 
line is  seldom  distinctly  defined,  while  in  some  canes,  as  in 
the  fixed  stars,  they  have  an  apparent  magnitude  which  they 
dq  not  really  possess.  According  to  Lahire  however  the 
merit  of  this  great  improvement  (which  was  eagerly  adopted 
by  every  astronomer  of  note,  Hevelius  excepted)  is  divided 
between  Picard  and  Auzout,  who  were  in  partnership, 
though,  from  Picard’s  description  of  his  invention,  in  his 
work  entitled  ‘ Figure  do  la  Terre,’  it  would  appear  to  be 
exclusively  due  to  himself.  Soon  after  this  he  introduced 
an  entirely  new  system  of  astronomical  observation,  wherein 
the  pendulum,  then  recently  invented  by  Huyghcns,  is  first 
brought  into  use  in  determining  the  right  ascension  of  the  stars 
bv  noting  the  instant  of  their  passage  across  the  meridian. 
[Transit  Instrument.]  This  method,  observes  Delambre, 
w hich  is  adhered  to  at  the  present  day,  * insures  to  those  two 
authors,  Huyghcns  and  Picard,  an  incontestible  superiority 
Over  all  the  astronomers  of  the  time  without  a single  excep- 
tion.* In  the  memoir  wherein  these  views  are  more  fully 
developed,  and  which  he  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
in  April,  1670,  he  urges  the  necessity  of  forming  tnore  cor- 
rect tables  of  the  sun  and  fixed  stars,  as  also  tables  of  infrac- 
tion, which  he  regarded  as  the  chief  foundation  of  all  sound 
practical  astronomy.  For  this  purpose  he  solicited  the 
erection  of  a mural  quadrant,  which  after  many  years  of 
needless  delay  was  finally  adjusted  in  the  plane  of  the  meri- , 


dian,  not  however  till  Picard  was  upon  his  death-bed.  In 
1671,  with  a view  to  give  astronomers  greater  confidence  in 
employing  the  observations  of  Tycho  Brah£,  Picard  visited 
the  island  of  Hoene  in  order  to  determine  the  position  of 
Uroniberg.  Scarcely  a vestige  of  the  observatory  remained  ; 
sufficient  however  to  enable  him  to  detect  an  error  of  one 
minute  in  the  latitude  and  several  minutes  in  the  longitude, 
as  given  by  Tycho,  which  confirmed  the  suspicions  previously 
entertained  bv  astronomers.  While  absent  on  this  occasion 
he  met  with  Rbemer,  then  a young  man,  with  whose  mathe- 
matical talents  he  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  brought  him 
to  Puris  and  introduced  h>n\  to  the  academy.  Thu  observa- 
tory of  Paris,  the  plan  of  which  had  been  furnished  by 
Picard,  was  completed  in  1671.  when  it  was  immcdiat&ly 
occupied  by  Dominic  Cassini,  who,  at  Picard’s  recommen- 
dation, had  been  invited  by  Colbert  to  take  up  his  residence 
in  France.  It  was  not  till  two  years  later  that  inferior 
accommodation  within  the  same  building  was  allotted  to 
Picard.  * He  saw,’  says  Delambre,  ‘all  his  projects  neglected 
or  their  execution  deferred ; all  expenditure  and  encourage- 
ment lavished  upon  objects  of  less  utility,  though  to  the  eje 
of  the  vulgar  ofn  more  brilliant  character,  such  as  the  rota- 
tion of  the  three  planets,  and  the  four  new  satellites  of  Sa- 
turn ; while  telescopes  of  great  cost  were  imported  from  Italy 
to  verify  these  discoveries,  which,  though  certainly  very  ouri- 
ous,  were  and  ulways  will  be  useless.’  The  astronomical 
ephemcris  entitled  * La  Connaissance  des Temps,’  originated 
with  Picard  in  1679,  and  was  continued  by  him  till  his 
death.  The  same  year  he  was  nominated  with  Lahire,  by 
the  king,  to  conduct  certain  surveys  along  the  coast  of  Gas- 
cony, the  result  of  which  suflictcutly  indicated  the  necessity 
of  constructing  an  entirely  new  map  of  the  oouutry.  For 
this  purpose  he  proposed  the  extension  of  the  arc  of  the 
meridian  passing  through  the  Pans  observatory  as  far  as 
the  extremities  of  the  kingdom : a proposal  which  has  sinfie 
been  carried  into  effect.  A*  an  observer,  he  was  no  less  in- 
dustrious and  accurate  than,  as  a philosopher,  he  was  en- 
lightened. His  observations  from  W>6G  to  1682,  collected 
and  published  by  Lemonnier  in  1741,  under  the  title  of 
‘ llistoire  Celeste,’  are  a sufficient  proof  of  his  activity  ; while 
his  perseverance  for  ten  years  in  observing  the  minute  varia- 
tions winch,  from  causes  then  unknown,  are  continually 
taking  place  in  the  altitude  of  the  polar  star,  is  equally  con- 
clusive as  to  his  zeal  and  the  perfection  which  astronomical 
observation  attaiued  in  his  hand. 

W hat  Picard  is  however  now  chiefly  remembered  for,  is  hia 
measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  tnendian  of  Paris  between 
Amiens  and  Malvoisine.  This  was  begun  in  1G69,  and 
forms  the  subject  of  his  work  entitled  ‘Mature  de  la 
Terre,’ Paris,  1671,  a large  folio  of  30  pages.  The  base  ex- 
tended along  a paved  road  from  Villejuive  to  Juvhy;  it 
was  twice  measured,  the  results  being  5662 J and  5663  ( 
toises,  the  mean  of  which  w as  taken.  The  difference  her 
tween  the  latitudes  of  Amiens  and  Malvoisine  lie  found  to 
bo  1°.22'  55",  and  the  length  of  the  intermediate  arc  78, 850 
toises;  whence  it  followed  that  the  length  of  one  degree 
between  those  latitudes  was  57,05".  Tho  toiac  employed 
was  that  of  Chastclet.  ‘Lest,’  says  Picard,  ‘this  toisc 
should  share  the  fate  of  those  employed  in  former  surveys, 
of  which  only  the  name  remains  (it  has  since  been  lost), 
wo  will  connect  it  with  a measure  which,  being  taken  from 
nature  herself,  must  be  invariable  and  universal  ' He  then 
states  that  he  determined  with  great  care  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  vibrating  seconds  (which  he  supposed  was  con- 
stant for  all  latitudes),  and  which  at  Paris  he  found  to  be 
440  5 lignes,  according  to  the  toise  of  Chastelet.  (Mesure  de 
la  Terre,  p.  4.)  The  most  accurate  determinations  which 
have  since  been  made  do  not  differ  from  this  result  by  so 
much  as  the  of  a ligne.  (Francmur,  Gcomorphie , p.  256.) 
At  the  date  of  this  survey  the  law  of  refraction  was  imper- 
fectly knowu,  and  its  effects  w ere  neglected.  The  effects  aris- 
ing from  what  have  since  been  termed  aberration  and  nutation 
[Aberration  ; Precession  anp  Nutation]  had  been  felt, 
but  astronomers  then,  and  for  more  thkn  half  a century 
afterwards,  know  not  how  the  requisite  corrections  should  be 
applied.  These  were  therefore  sources  of  error  which  viti- 
ated the  observations. of  Picard  hi  common  with  those  of 
all  other  astronomers  of  that  time ; and  in  addition  an  error 
of  six  toises  w as  committed  in  the  measurement  of  the  base. 
The  whole  of  tho  operation*  have  since  been  repeated  by 
Lemonnier  (De^re  du  Meridien , Paris,  8vo.,  1740)  and 
Lara ille,  and  still  more  recently*  by  Delambre.  The  final 
result  gives  57,074  toises  for  tho  length  of  the  degree,  which 
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differs  from  Picard’s  by  17  loiscs  (35*6  English  feet);  and, 
thus  rectiHed,  this  measurement  is  one  of  those  on  which  the 
greatest  reliance  is  now  placed.  The  care  with  which  the 
whole  of  Picard’s  operations  were  conducted,  and  the  supe- 
riority of  his  instruments  and  methods  over  those  employed 
in  any  previous  Burvey,  naturally  produced  considerable 
confidence  in  his  result.  Astronomers  would  not  indeed 
have  been  justified  had  they  regarded  the  results  of  former 
surveys  in  any  other  light  than  rough  approximations  which 
enabled  them  to  assign  the  limits  within  which  the  true 
dimensions  of  the  earth  would  one  day  be  found,  but  which 
were  useless  in  determining  what  its  dimensions  and  figure 
really  were.  Newton,  iti  1666,  failed  to  establish  the  truth 
of  his  theory  of  gravitation  by  employing  an  erroneous 
measure  of  the  earth's  radius,  and  did  not  resume  its 
consideration  till  he  heard  of  Picard’s  survey,  by  which 
it  was  confirmed.  Norwood’s  measurement  of  the  arc 
of  the  meridian  between  London  and  York,  which  took 

Elace  in  1633,  gave  results  which  have  since  bceu  shown  to 
9 correct,  and  were  doubtless  known  lo  Newton.  But  his 
measurement  differed  too  considerably  from  those  which 
preceded  it  to  bo  admitted  on  the  strength  of  the  imperfect 
apparatus  employed  by  him.  Norwood’s  measure  is  called 
by  Delambrc  a great  pieco  of  good  fortune.  [Norwood.] 
Picard  died  at  Paris,  12th  July,  1682  (Delambre);  ac- 
cording to  other  authorities,  his  death  took  place  in  1683  or 
1684.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  tho  following 
are  inserted  in  the 4 Memoirs’  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  numbers  refer  to  the  volume  : — 

vi.  De  la  Pratique  des  Grands  Cadrans  par  lc  Calcul ; Do 
Mensuris;  Do  Men»ur:l  Liqiudorum  et  Aridorum  ; Do  Pro- 
portions Aquarum  Etlluentium ; Fragments  on  Dioptrics; 
Treatise  on  Levelling.  All  hut  the  last  are  in  the  4 Divers 
Ouvrages,’  &c.,  fol.,  Paris.  1693. 

vii.  Measurement  of  the  Earth ; Astronomical  Observa- 
tions made  in  Denmark;  Astronomical  Observations  made 
in  various  parts  of  France  (4  papers). 

x.  Immersion  and  Emersion  of  Jupiter’s  Satellites  ob- 
served at  Paris  iti  1669;  Observation  of  the  Lunar  Eclipses 
of  7th  July,  1675,  and  11th  January,  1676,  by  Cassini, 
Picard,  and  Roemcr  (2  papers) ; Experiments  relative  to  the 
Phenomenon  observed  in  the  Vacuum  of  the  Barometer ; 
Occultation  of  Saturn  by  tho  Moon,  observed  by  Cassini, 
Picard,  Roemer,  and  De  La  Hire. 

(Delambre,  Astronomie  Moderne,  and  Biographic  Uni - 
verselle ; Lalaml e,  Biographie  Astronomique  ; Condorcet, 
Elog*  de  Picard ; Fonteneile’s  Elogc  de  Picurd ; Monlucla, 
Hitt.  d>'t  Mathimatiques.  &c.) 

PICARD.  LOUIS  BENOIT,  member  of  the  French 
academy,  and  one  of  the  most  talented  and  successful  dra- 
matists of  his  age,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1769.  His  first 
production  for  the  stage  (in  writing  for  which  ho  was  guided 
at  the  outset  by  the  advice  and  instructions  of  his  friend 
Andrieux,  the  author  of  * Les  Ktourdis,’  and  several  other 
popular  pieces)  was  * Lo  Badinage  Dangereux,’  which  was 
followed  by  a very  long  succession  of  comedies,  displaying 
novelty  in  their  subjects,  faithful  and  well  hit  off  portraitures 
of  contemporary  manneis,  playfulness  of  dialogue,  and 
clevor  iraits  of  satire;  to  such  degree  indeed  that  by  some 
he  has  been  styled  the  Molidre  of  his  day.  Not  only  were 
his  productions  eminently  popular  at  home,  but  many  of 
them  were  cither  translated  or  remodelled  by  inland,  Hell,  j 
and  other  German  writers.  Among  bis  pieces  in  verse, 

4 Mediocro  et  Rampant,’  4Lc  Mari  Ambitieux,’  and  4 Les 
Amis  do  College,’  are  generally  considered  his  best ; while 
the  4 Con t rat  d’ Union,  4 La  Petite  Ville,’  and  ‘Les  Mario- 
nettes’ aro  regarded  as  his  master-pieces  among  those  in 
prose.  Besides  their  literary  merits  and  the  strong  comio 
talent  they  evince,  it  is  not  tho  least  recommendation  of 
Picard’s  dramas  that  they  have  for  the  most  part  a useful 
moral  aim  and  tendency.  Numerous  ns  are  his  productions 
of  this  class,  they  by  no  means  constitute  the  whole  of  his 
literary  compositions,  for  he  likewise  wrote  the  4 Gil  Bias 
de  la  Revolution,’  and  several  other  novels  which  obtaiued 
considerable  vogue.  Among  these,  4 L’llonneto  Homme’ 
has  been  translated  into  English  under  tho  title  of  4 The 
Novice,  or  Man  of  Integrity ;’  and  although  exaggerated 
in  the  chief  character,  it  contains  several  striking  and  well- 
drawn  scenes  replete  with  latent  satire.  In  addition  to 
these  various  labours  with  his  pen,  Picard  was  at  one  time 
a performer  at  thoTli£fitre  Louvois,  and  from  1801  director 
of  that  theatre.  He  was  afterwards  successively  manager 
of  the  Opera  and  tho  Odeon  theatre,  which  Utter  poet  he 
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continued  to  hold  when  that  house  was  rebuilt  after  being 
burnt  down  in  March,  1818.  He  died  December  31st, 
1828. 

PICARDIE  (LA),  a maritime  province  of  France,  con- 
stituting one  of  the  military  governments  into  which,  before 
the  Revolution,  that  kingdom  was  divided.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  north-east  by  Artois  and  Flandre  Fran^aisc  (French 
Flanders),  on  the  east  by  Champagne,  on  the  south  by  the 
He  do  France,  on  the  south-west  by  Normandie,  and  on  the 
west  and  north-west  by  La  Manche,  or  the  English  Channel. 
Its  form  was  very  irregular.  The  part  south  of  the  river 
Authie  had  its  chief  extension  from  west  to  east,  about  145 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  tho  little  river  Bresle  (which  divided 
Picardie  from  Normandie)  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rocroy 
in  Champagno ; but  the  breadth  of  this  portion  from  north 
to  south  was  in  no  part  greater  than  60  miles,  and  generally 
was  much  less.  A narrow  strip  of  the  province  projected 
from  this  southern  part  along  the  coast,  about  50  miles 
northward  from  the  Authie,  but  not  having  in  any  part  a 
much  greater  extension  inland  from  west  to  east  than  20 
miles. 

The  province  above  described  was  sometimes  distinguished 
as  Picard ie  Septentrionale  (Northern  Picardie),  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  districts  of  Beauvaisis,  Valois,  Sois- 
sonnais,  Laonnais,  and  Noyonnais,  to  which,  though  included 
in  the  military  government  of  the  lie  de  France,  the  name 
of  Picardie  M6ridionale  was  sometimes  given.  The  etymo- 
logy of  the  nnmo  Picardie,  and  the  time  when  it  first  came 
into  use,  are  uncertain : there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  em- 
ployed before  the  twelfth  or  perhaps  tho  thirteenth  century. 
This  province  had  no  feudal  unity,  and  therefore  no  history 
to  be  recorded  hero ; a brief  notice  of  the  changes  to  which 
it  has  been  subject  will  be  found  under  tho  departments 
into  which  it  is  now  divided.  [Pas  db  Calais;  Somme ] 

Picardie  was  divided  into  Haute  and  Basse,  Upper  and 
Lower.  Haute  or  Upper  Picardie  (in  which  Picardie 
Meridionals  was  included),  comprehended  the  districts 
of  (1)  Amicnais,  chief  town  Amiens  (population  45.U01); 
(2)  Santerre,  chief  town  Ptronne  (population  3802);  (3) 
Vormandais,  chief  town  St.  Quentin  (population  17,686); 
and  (4)  Thi6racho,  chief  town  Guise  (population  3072). 
The  districts  of  Picardie  M6ridionaIo  are  mentioned  above. 
Ami£naitt,  Vermundais,  Beauvaisis,  and  Soissonnais  -pre- 
serve respectively  the  designations  of  the  Belgic  nations 
by  which  they  were  inhabited ; tho  Ambiani,  the  Vero- 
mandui,  the  Bellovaci,  and  the  Sucssioncs.  Basse  or  Lower 
Picardie  comprehended  the  three  districts  of  Le  Calaisis, 
Lo  Boulonnais,  and  the  county  of  Ponthieu,  of  which 
tho  capitals  were  respectively  Calais  (population  10,437), 
Boulogne  (population  20,856),  and  Abbeville  (population 
19,162);  Lo  Calaisis  was  sometimes  designated  Le  Pars 
Reconquis  on  account  of  its  recovery  (a.d.  1558)  from  the 
English,  by  whom  it  had  been  long  held.  Le  Boulonnais 
was  sometimes  divided  into  Haut  and  Ras,  the  former  hav- 
ing Etaples  for  its  chief  town,  tho  latter  Boulogne.  Lc 
Ponthieu  was  subdivided  into  Ponthieu,  properly  so  called, 
chief  town  Abbeville ; the  county  of  Montreuil,  chief  town 
Montreuil  (population  4083);  the  district  of  Marquenterrc, 
chief  town  Quend-le-Jetine ; and  the  district  of  Vimeux, 
chief  town  St.  Valery-sur- Somme  (population  3265)  A 
small  part  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  Picardio  is  included 
in  the  department  of  Aisne. 

The  population  given  above  is  that  of  the  communes,  from 
the  census  of  1 83 1 . 

PICCPNI,  NICOLO,  was  born  at  Bari  in  the  Neapolitan 
dominions,  in  1728.  His  father,  a musician,  intended  him 
for  tho  church,  but  the  predilection  of  the  son  for  his  pa- 
rent's profession  was  too  strong  to  be  overcome,  and  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  entered  at  tho  Conservatorio  Santo 
Onofrio,  where  he  completed  his  Btudies  under  Leo  and 
Durante.  The  first  marked  proof  of  his  genius  for  compo- 
sition was  evinced  in  his  serious  opera  Zenobia,  produced  at 
the  theatre  San  Carlo  in  1756.  This  led  to  his  being  in- 
vited to  Rome,  where  he  brought  out  Alessandro  neW  Indie , 
which  was  eminently  successful.  Four  years  after  appeared, 
in  the  same  city,  his  comic  opera.  La  buona  Pigliuola, 
the  drama  by  Goldoni,  founded  on  Richardson’s  Inimela, 
which  was,  and  over  will  be,  considered  as  Piccini’s  mas- 
terpiece, and  be  admired  for  the  originality,  the  beauty, 
and  the  appropriateness  of  its  airs,  as  well  as  for  tho  judicious 
manner  in  which  the  accompaniments  are  written,  sim- 
ple as  they  are,  compared  with  those  of  a later  age.  It 
i saved  the  manager  of  the  Teatro  detle  Dame  at  Rome  from 
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ruin,  and  excited  a degree  of  enthusiasm  amounting  to  serjeant-major.  He  embraced  the  principles  of  the  revolu- 
extravagancc  : dresses,  wines,  nay  buildings,  took  the  name  lion,  and  iu  1793  commanded  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  In 
of  the  principal  character  in  the  piece.  La  Cecchina : and  the  following  year  (1794)  he  succeeded  General  Hoc  he  in 
during  several  years  the  fireworks  displayed  on  the  festival  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  North,  which  *m  in  a 
of  the  patron  saint  of  the  city  exhibited  scenes  from  the  state  of  great  disorder.  M.  Thiers  says  of  him— * lie  poe- 
opera,  which  was  the  favourite  of  all  ranks.  This  was  given  sessed  spirit  and  resolution,  but  his  military  genius  did  not 
in  London  in  1766,  with  an  effect  but  little  less  than  it  lmd  rise  above  mediocrity.’  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  restored  order 
produced  at  Romo.  Next  year  saw  lhs  Olimpiadc,  in  which  and  discipline  in  tlio  army,  and  when  the  trench  went  into 
is  the  aria  ‘ So  circa,  ae  dice,'  a cbef-d’cBUvre.  Ho  now  was  winter-quarters,  they  were  masters  of  the  whole  country  to 
applied  to  from  all  quarters  in  Italy  to  furnish  the  various  the  line  of  the  river  Wahl,  excepting  Nuncguen,  the  isle 
theatres  with  operas,  and  he  composed  many,  most  of  which  of  Bonunel,  and  Breda.  The  winter  proved  exceedingly 
were  very  successful,  though  now  forgotten,  a circumstance  severe,  and  as  soon  as  the  ice  was  sufficiently  strong  to 
which  ought  to  oxcile  no  surprise,  as  w e are  informed  by  M.  hear  artillery,  Picbegru  made  a simultaneous  and  com- 
Gingucni  that  in  the  short  space  of  a few  years  he  had  pro-  pletely  successful  attack  on  the  above  places,  and  crossed 
duced  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  oneraa,  besides  a vast  the  Wahl  in  January,  1795.  The  English  were  obliged  to 
number  of  masses,  cantatas,  and  detached  pieces.  embark,  the  prince  of  Orange  abandoned  his  army,  and  re- 

Piccini  having  received  a pressing  invitation  to  Paris,  ar-  commending  the  states  to  make  no  more  resistance,  fled  to 
rived  there  in  1776,  and  prepared  himself  to  compose  for  England,  and  nothing  remained  for  the  Freuch  but  to  take 
the  Academie  Royule  de  Musique.  II is  first  difficulty  was  possession  of  the  entire  country.  The  plan  of  the  early 
an  utter  ignorance  of  the  French  language ; but  Mariuontul,  part  of  the  campaign  is  said  to  have  beeu  traced  out  by 
by  becoming  his  instructor,  soon  removed  this  impediment.  Carnot,  but  Picbegru  deserves  the  reputation  that  he  gained 
He  next  had  to  contend  against  national  prejudices,  and  by  the  energy  and  foresight  he  displayed  in  this  winter  cam- 
also  very  formidablu  rivals,  namely  Gluck,  anil  afterwards  paign.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  appointed  general  of 
Sacchini.  For  some  account  of  the  musical  feuds  in  Paris  the  army  of  Paris  during  the  insurrection  of  the  faux- 
to  which  his  visit  gave  rise,  we  must  refer  to  our  notice  of  bourgs  in  April,  1795,  and,  by  the  confidence  with  which 
Gluck.  ILs  Roland— a drama  byQuinauIt— by  which  he  his  presence  inspired  the  troops,  lie  mainly  contributed  to 
introduced  himself  to  a Parisian  audience,  met  with  every  restore  tranquillity.  He  then  joined  the  array  of  the 
possible  success,  and  though  it  led  to  a furious  war  among  Rhine,  where  lie  entered  into  correspondence  with  the 
the  connoisseurs  os  well  as  amateurs  of  all  degrees,  the  com-  prince  of  Condi,  with  a view  of  restoring  the  Beuibons  to 
poser  was,  by  its  means,  firmly  established  in  the  French  the  throne.  His  treason  being  shortly  suspected,  he  was 
capital,  and  chosen  as  director  of  L'Eeole  de  Chant,  having  superseded  in  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  by 
previously  been  appointed  singing-master  to  the  queen.  Moreau,  in  1796.  The  embassy  to  Sweden  was  offered  to 
The  Revolution  drove  Piccini  bark  to  Naples,  after  bun  and  declined,  and  he  retired  to  Jura,  for  which  depart- 
losing nearly  all  Ins  prupcriy.  Hu  was  at  first  received  with  mont  he  was  elected  in  1 797.  Thiers  says  'he  had  too 
atuiles  by  his  own  sovereign,  but  having  earned  w ith  him  to  much  tact  and  was  too  prudent  to  conceive  any  project  of 
his  native  country  political  opinions  not  likely  tube  pleasing  counter-revolution  at  this  time;  but  he  received  the  royal- 
ty the  ears  of  au  absolute  monarcti,  and  which  he  had  the  itts’  money,  and  gave  in  return  plenty  of  promises.’  He 
imprudence  to  pour  into  them,  lie  was  disgraced,  proscribed,  next  became  president  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
and  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police.  In  179a  and  being  detected  in  a conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  repub- 
ho  contrived  to  return  to  Paris,  where  ha  friends  obtained  bean  party,  he  was  arrested  September  4,  1797,  sent  to  the 
for  him  a pension  of  5000  francs,  besides  a gratuity  of  241/0  Temple,  and,  with  Barthelemy,  Willot,  and  several  more, 
more  from  the  society  Des  Encouragemens  Littorairet,  with  immediately  transported  to  Cuyenne.  After  eight  months 
the  addition  of  apartments  in  the  Hotel  d'Angivillier.  His  lie  made  his  escape  to  England,  where  he  was  well  received 
various  anxieties  however  brought  on  a paralytic  affection,  as  a partisan  of  the  Bourbons.  In  1904,  Picbegru  and  Georges 
from  which  ho  recovered,  and  was  received  with  kindness  Cadoudal  were  employed  with  several  of  the  Vendean  leaders 
by  the  First  Consul,  who  appointed  him  inspoclor  of  the  to  organise  a plot  to  overthrow  the  government  of  the 
Conservatoire  de  Mustqus.  But  shortly  after,  oppressed  by  First  Consul.  Being  detected  by  the  police,  Picbegru  was 
domestic  a Mictions,  he  experienced  a return  of  his  former  arrested  at  Paris  on  the  ) 7th  February,  and  sent  to  the 
attack,  under  which  he  finally  sunk  in  lt»t>0,  and  was  in-  Temple.  While  a process  was  being  commenced  against 
terred  at  Pussy,  where  a handsome  tomb  u erected  to  his  him,  he  was  found,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  April,  1604, 
memory.  strangled.  An  attempt  was  made  to  affix  the  stigma  of  his 

PICCOLOMIXI  FAMILY.  [Pius  II.]  murder  on  Bonaparte,  but  there  do  not  seem  to  be  grounds 

PICCOLO'MINI.  ALEXANDER,  born  at  Siena  in  sufficient  to  establish  this  charge.  (Thiers,  Hut.  de  la  Re- 
1506,  died  1576.  He  was  titular  archbidiop  of  Patras,  and  volution ; Ring.  Univtrtclle.) 
coadjutor  of  the  archbishop  of  lus  native  place.  No  event*  PI'CID/E.  [Woodpeckers.] 
of  Ins  life  are  particularly  worth  recording,  but  the  wide  PICO.  [Azores  1 

extent  of  Uis  writings,  and  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  PICO,  GlOVANNI  DELLA  MIRA'NDOLA,  bom  in 
held  by  lus  contemporaries  and  immodiate  followers,  make  1463,  was  the  son  of  Giovanni  Francesco  Pico,  count  and 
his  name  remarkable.  He  was  moreover  of  au  original  sovereign  of  the  little  state  of  Mi  raudola  and  Concordia,  which 
turn,  and  his  writings  are  almost  all  in  Itnlinn,  so  that  he  now  forms  part  of  the  Modenese  territory.  [Modena,  Duchy 
is  among  the  earliest  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  raise  the  op.]  He  was  a precocious  youth,  and  gifted  wuh  a prodi- 
character of  vernacular  literature,  by  treating  all  branches  gious  memory ; he  studied  almost  every  branch  of  learning 
of  knowledge  in  modern  tongues.  His  commentaries  on  which  was  then  taught,  philosophy,  law,  philology,  general 
Aristotle  were  prized  for  their  good  sense  and  for  their  literature,  and  poetry.  He  learned  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
abandonment  of  most  of  the  scholasticisms  which  have  since  Chaldaic,  and  Arabic.  With  regard  to  philosophy,  be  fol- 
procurcd  for  that  philosophy  an  undeservedly  bad  reputa-  lowed  the  Platonic,  or  rather  the  Neo-Platonic,  or  Alex- 
tieu.  He  advocated  (in  1576)  the  reformation  of  the  Cm-  andrine  school.  He  travelled  through  France  and  Italy,  and 
lendar,  which  was  afterward*  aduuted.  In  his  book  on  the  sustained  public  scholastic  disputation*  hi  several  universi- 
fixeil  stars  aiwl  the  sphere,  ho  adopt*  the  mude  of  desig-  ties.  He  was  pleased  to  argue  on  both  sides  of  a question, 
mating  the  stars  by  letters;  a small  mattur,  but  ono  which  and  he  thus  acquired  a wonderful  reputation  for  learning, 
makes  the  greater  part  of  the  immortality  of  Bayer,  and  to  When  twenty-three  years  of  ago  he  went  to  Rome,  where  ho 
which  the  diagram*  of  Piccoloinini  establish  his  prior  claim,  drew  up  nine  hundred  propositions  on  all  kinds  of  subjects. 
Hi*  works  are  of  a most  miscellaneous  character — astro-  logic,  ethics,  physics,  metaphysics,  theology,  mathematics,  os- 
nomy,  physics,  comedies,  sonnets,  morals,  divinity,  and  com-  frology,  and  the  cabbala,  inviting  all  the  learned  of  Europe  to 
nuniarie*  on  Aristotle.  Do  Thou  speak*  in  strong  terms  of  argue  with  him  upon  each  and  all  of  them.  This  challenge 
the  rare  union  of  diversity  and  depth  which  his  acquirements  was  accepted  in  some  instances,  in  which  ho  is  said  to  have 
presented.  come  off  victorious.  But  this  display  of  erudition  was  not 

PICK'NUM.  [Marca  d’Ancoka.]  without  danger,  especially  in  that  ago.  Out  of  the  900  pro- 

PlCHEGRU,  CHARLES,  a general  of  the  French  re-  positions,  13  were  picked  out  by  officious  persons  which 
public,  was  born  of  humble  parents,  in  1761,  at  Arbois  in  savouied  of  heresy,  or  incredulity,  or  something  of  the  kind. 
Fmncbe-Comtf.  He  studied  at  the  college  of  Bnenne,  and  were  denounced  to  Rope  Innocent  V 11 1.,  who  ordered 
enli*tod  as  a common  soldier,  and  accompanied  bis  regn  a strict  inquiry  upon  so  grave  a subject.  Pico  wrote  his 
Went  to  America,  On  his  return  he  was  promoted  to  be  defence,  which  was  drawn  op  with  great  modesty,  and  in 
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which  he  professed  his  submissive  orthodoxy.  In  conclusion 
the  pope  condemned  the  propositions,  but  acquitted  the 
author  of  any  heretical  intention.  One  of  these  propositions 
referred  to  the  eternity  of  punishments  in  the  next  world. 
Pico  maintained  that  sin,  being  finite,  could  not  be  subject 
to  an  infinite  penalty,  but  he  afterwards  modified  his  pro- 
position by  say:ng  that  ‘ sin  includes  two  offences,  one  the 
gratification  of  a passion,  which  is  finite,  and  another,  the 
contempt  of  the  grace  of  God  and  eternal  happiness,  which 
arc  infinite,  and  therefore  may  on  the  second  account  de- 
serve an  infinite  punishment.* 

At  last  Pico  cnoto  Florence  for  his  residence,  being  at- 
tracted thither  by  the  renown  of  Lorenzo  do'  Medici  and  his 
friends.  (Machiavelli,  Stor.  Fiorent.,  vi.)  Ho  there  disputod 
and  wrote  upon  the  Platonic  philosophy,  which  ho  strovo  to 
reconcile  with  the  scriptures.  He  also  wrote  a work  against 
astrology,  in  12  books,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  of  his  writ- 
ings, and  likewise  a dissertation  on  nniicnt  mythology,  and 
a commentary  on  the  book  of  Genesis.  His  works  have 
long  since  been  forgotten.  He  died  at  Florence,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1494,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  on  the  very  day  that 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  entered  that  city.  His  nephew 
Gian  Francesco  Pico  wrote  his  biography. 

P1CROL1TE,  a mineral  which  occurs  massive,  with  a 
thin  fibrous  radiated  structure.  Colour  leek  or  yellowish 
green.  Fracture  splintery.  Hardness  3*5  to  4.  Opaque, 
or  translucent  on  the  edges.  Lustre  slight,  but  somewhat 
nearly.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  colours  borax  green,  the  colour 
disappearing  on  cooling.  This  mineral  is  found  at  Taberg 
and  Nordmorken  in  Sweden,  traversing  beds  of  magnetic 
iron-ore.  It  is  stated  also  to  have  occurred  at  Reichcnstein 
in  Silesia.  Analysis  by  Klaproth : 

Silica  . . . • 40*04 

Carbonic  acid  • . . 4*70 

Magnesia  . . . 38  BO 

Protoxide  of  iron  . . 8*28 

Water  ....  9’08 

100*90 

P1CROSMINE,  a mineral  which  occurs  crystallized  and 
also  massive. 

Primary  form  a right  rhombic  Drism.  Fracture  indis- 
tinct, uneven-  Hardness  2 5 to  3.  Nearly  opaque.  Lustre 
dull ; vitreous.  Colour  greenish  white,  or  somotimes  dark 
green  or  even  blackish.  Streak  white  and  dull.  Specific 
gravity  2*58  to  2*66. 

Before  the  blowpipe  it  gives  out  water,  but  does  not  melt ; 
it  becomes  black,  and  then  white  and  opaque,  and  acquires 
a hardness  = 5. 

Massive  Vanities. — Structure  thin,  fibrous;  fracture 
splintery  ; grauular  to  compact. 

Found  in  the  iron-mine  of  Englesburgj  near  Prosnitx  in 


Silica  . . , 

54*88 

Magnesia 

33*34 

Protoxide  of  iron  . 

1*39 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

0*49 

Water 

7*30 

97*33 

PICROTOX1N,  the  principle  to  which  cocculwt  uuUcus 
owes  its  deleterious  properties.  It  is  extracted  by  the  action 
of  water  and  alcohol,  and  eventually  crystallized. 

The  properties  of  picroloxin  ore,  that  its  crystals  are  usu- 
ally acicular,  but  sometimes  filamentous,  in  plates  and  in 
hard  granular  crystals.  It  is  intensely  bitter,  is  soluble  in 
150  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  25  times  when  boil- 
ing. Alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*810  dissolves  one-third 
of  its  weight,  and  sulphuric  eether  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
0*7  takes  up  two-fifths  of  its  weight ; in  oils  it  does  not  dis 
sol  vo. 

It  docs  not  act  upon  test  papers,  thus  evincing  the  pro- 
perties neither  of  an  acid  nor  an  alkali,  though  it  was  once 
supposed  to  possess  those  of  tho  latter.  The  acids  do  not 
appear  to  increase  its  solubility  in  water,  but  tho  alkaline 
bodies  do  possess  this  property,  to  a considerable  extent, 
and  it  is  precipitated  from  them  by  the  addition  of  acids. 

According  to  Pelletier  and  Couerbe,  it  consists  of — 
Hydrogen  . . 6 *00 

Carbon  ...  60*91 

Oxygen  ...  33*09 


PICTOR,  FABIUS.  [Fabits  Pictor.] 

PICTS,  an  autient  people  of  North  Britain,  whose  origin 
and  history  are  singularly  dbscure,  and  have  furnkhud  mat- 
ter for  endless  speculation  and  controversy.  The  name 
docs  not  occur  in  the  enumeration  of  the  British  tribes 
given  by  Ptolemy  in  tho  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury; nor  arc  the  Piets  noticed  by  his  successors  Dion  Cas- 
sius and  Herodian,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote  about  a.d. 
250,  any  more  than  they  are  by  his  predecessors  Julius 
Ctesar  and  Tacitus.  This  has  not  prevented  some  writers 
from  maintaining  that  the  Piets  were  settled  in  Britain  be- 
fore Cmsar’s  invasion;  that  is,  for  instance,  the  opinion  of 
Pinkerton  ; but  it  is  certainly  at  least  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  they  should  have  been  passed  over  by 
Ptolemy  if  they  were  here  in  his  time.  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  them  by  any  antient  writer  occurs  in  an  oration 
addressed  bv  the  rhetorician  Eumenius  to  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus,  on  his  return  from  his  victory  over  tho 
usurper  Allectus,  in  the  year  *296.  [Constantius  I.]  Eu- 
menius there  speaks  of  the  Briiuntn  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Cmsar  (according  to  the  best  reading  of  the  passage)  as 
‘ Solis  . . . Pictis  rnodo  ct  Hibernis  ausueti  hoslibus" — hav- 
ing been  used  only  to  the  Piets  and  Irish  as  enemies.  All 
however  that  we  can  infer  from  this  expression  is,  that  the 
name  of  the  Piets  was  familiar  to  Eumenius  at  tho  end  of 
the  third  century ; it  would  be  demanding  far  too  much 
historic  precision  from  a mere  dcclaimer  to  assume  on  such 
authority  that  it  was  equally  well  known  to  Cmsar  three 
hundred  and  flfiy  years  Wore.  Tho  same  Eumenius,  in 
another  panegyrical  oration  addressed  to  Constantine  tho 
Great,  the  son  of  Constantius,  in  310,  again  mentions  the 
Piets,  and  this  time  seems  to  use  the  word  as  the  generic 
name  for  all  tho  northern  British  tribes;  * non  dico  Cale- 
donum,  aliorumque  Pictoruni,  silvas  ct  paludes,’  arc  his 
words.  This  expression  has  principally  led  the  majority  of 
inquirers  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Calcdonii  (orCukdones. 
as  they  are  here  called)  were  really  tho  same  people  with 
the  Piets.  As  Pinkerton,  who  himself  adopts  this  opinion, 
observes,  ' Buchanan,  Camden,  Lloyd,  Innes,  Whitaker, 
the  Macpliersons,  O'Conor,  D'AnviUe,  though  differing 
widely  in  other  points,  all  join  here.’  But  this  again  ap- 
pears to  be  attributing  to  a rhetorical  scntcncc-makur  a 
great  deal  too  much  weight  as  an  historic  authority.  Be- 
sides, the  words  Eumenius  uses  would  imply,  not  that  the 
Piets  were  the  same  with  the  Caledonians,  but  that  the  Ca- 
ledonians were  in  fact  only  a tribe  of  Piets — although  bulb 
Tacitus  and  Ptolemy,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  tho 
former,  appear  to  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  latter.  In  truth,  all  that  can  be  safely  deduced 
from  this  passage  of  Eumenius  is  merely  that  the  Caledo- 
nians and  Piets  were  then  the  most  distinguished  among 
tho  barbarous  tribes  inhabiting  the  woods  and  marshes  of 
North  Britain. 

After  the  time  of  Eumenius  we  have  frequent  mention 
of  the  Piets  in  the  Roman  writers.  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus,  under  tho  year  360,  speaks  of  the  invasion  of  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Roman  province  in  Britain  by  those  wild  nation* 
the  Scots  and  Piets — ‘Scotorum  Pictorumquc,  gentium 
ferarum.*  Again,  in  364,  he  enumerates  the  * Picti,  Sax- 
ouesque,  et  Scotti,  et  Attacotti,’  as  harassing  tlie  Britanni 
with  incessant  attacks.  * We  may  just  observe  that  tha 
Scoti  or  Scotti  mentioned  in  these  two  passages  were  in  all 
probability  not;  yet  inhabitants  of  any  part  of  Britain  any 
more  than  were  the  Saxoue*.  But  the  roost  important  postage 
in  Marcollinus  relating  to  llic  Putts,  although  it  refers  to  an- 
othor  probably  still  more  important,  which  is  unfortunately 
lost,  occurs  in  his  annals  of  the  year  368,  where  he  says  that, 
in  relating  the  actions  of  the  emperor  Constans(A.D.  337-35 0), 
he  had  already  described  as  well  as  be  could  the  situation 
of  Britain,  and  that  therefore  it  is  necessary  for  him  only 
to  observe  now, that  at  that  time  ‘Picti,  in  duaa  genie* 
divisi,  Dicalcdonas  et  Vecturiones,  itidemque  Attacotti, 
bellicosa  hominum  natio,  et  Scotti  per  divers*  vagantes, 
mult*  populubantur.'  It  thus  appears  that  about  llie  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  the  Piets  were  understood  to  be  divided 
into  two  tribes,  the  Dicalcdansu,  or  Dicaledoncs,  and  tbo 
Vecturiones.  These  two  names  have  however  occasioned 
much  perplexity.  Tho  Vecturiones,  or  Vecturones,  indeed, 
are  mentioned  by  Richard  of  Cirencoster,  whoso  wrork  how- 
ever is  possibly  nothing  more  than  a modern  forgery  ; but 
the  name  Dicaledones  occurs  nowhere  but  in  this  passage  of 
Marcell  in  us.  It  has  been  coujeclured  that  the  true  word 
was  probably  Deucaledones,  and  with  this  emendation  an 
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interpretation  of  both  names  has  been  given  which  is  at 
least  ingenious  and  plausible.  ' The  term  Caledonii savs 
a late  writer,  'is  evidently  Caoilldaoin,  men  of  the  woods, 
modified  by  Roman  pronunciation.  The  term  Deuca/edones 
is  attended  with  no  difficulty.  DuchaotUdaoin  signifies,  in 
the  Gaelic  language,  the  real  or  genuine  inhabitants  of  the 
woods.  Du,  pronounced  short,  signifies  black,  but  pro- 
nounced long,  signifies  real,  genuine ; and  in  this  accepta- 
tion the  word  is  in  common  use:  Du  Eritinach,  a genuine 
Irishman  ; Du  Albinnach , a genuine  Scotsman.  The  ap- 
pellation of  Deucalednnes  served  to  distinguish  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  woody  valleys  of  Albinn,  or  Scotland,  from  those 
of  the  cleared  country  on  the  east  coast  of  Albinn,  along  its 
whole  extent,  to  certain  distances  westward  towards  the 
mountains  in  the  interior  part9  of  the  country.  These  last 
were  denominated,  according  to  Latin  pronunciation,  Vectu- 
rionet ; but  in  the  mouths  of  the  Gael,  or  native  inhabitants, 
the  appellation  was  pronounced  Vachtarich.  . . . That  a por- 
tion of  the  country  wab  known  in  antient  times  by  Uuchtar  is 
evinced  by  the  name  of  the  well-known  range  of  hills  called 
Druim-Uachtar,  from  which  the  country  descends  in  every 
direction  towards  the  inhabited  regions  on  all  sides  of  that 
mountainous  range.'  (Grant's  Origin  q f the  Gael,  pp.  276, 
277.)  Although  however  Marcellinus  thus  appears,  as  well 
as  Kumenius,  to  regard  the  Caledonians  as  only  a tribe  of 
the  Piets,  it  is  probable  that  this  is  a mistake,  arising  natu- 
rally enough  merely  from  the  ascendency  in  the  country 
that  had  been  acquired  by  the  latter.  The  Vecturiones  in 
all  probability  were  the  only  true  Piets;  the  Dicaledones 
were  another  race  altogether. 

It  is  very  doubtful  indeed  in  bow  far  we  are  to  understand 
the  Roman  writer*  as  meaning  at  all  the  same  people  we 
now  call  the  Piets  by  their  term  Picti.  That  term  seems 
always  to  have  been  used  by  them  in  the  sense  simply  of 
painted  men.  rather  than  as  the  name  of  any  particular 
people.  At  least  this  notion,  which  we  find  Claudian  indi- 
cating in  his  ' noc  falso  nomine  Pictos'  (Dt t Text.  Cons. 
Honorii),  and  in  other  passages,  seems  always  to  have  been 
suggested  to  them  by  the  name,  and  to  have  therefore  in- 
duced them  to  apply  it  loosely  to  all  the  wild  inhabitants  of 
the  north  of  Britain  who  were  in  the  habit  of  painting  their 
bodies,  or  rather  among  whom  they  supposed  that  practice 
to  oxist.  If  any  one  of  the  North  British  nations,  more 
especially  if  any  one  distinguished  above  the  rest,  bore  an 
appellation  somewhat  resembling  this  term  Picti , the  Ro- 
mans, with  their  usual  carelessness  as  to  such  matters, 
would  readily  enough  employ  Picti  as  their  translation  of 
the  native  name,  and,  even  although  the  people  particularly 
indicated  in  the  first  instanco  might  he  remarkable  among 
their  neighbours  for  their  superior  civilization  and  for  not 
painting  their  bodies,  would  still  retain  in  that  application 
the  popular  sense  of  tho  epithet,  and  would  soon  come  to 
extend  it  as  far  over  other  tribes,  no  matter  how  different 
in  real  character  and  origin,  as  that  notion  would  seem  to 
justify.  Wc  believe  this  to  be  the  actual  history  of  the 
use  of  the  term  Picti  in  the  Roman  ethnography  of  Britain. 

That  'here  was  in  early  times  a people  settled  in  North 
Britain  bearing  a name  of  which  the  Latin  Picti  was  intended 
as  the  representative,  may  be  pronounced  to  bo  a fact  only 
to  be  disputed  by  that  sort  of  scepticism  which  is  not  loss 
hostile  to  the  investigation  and  establishment  of  historic 
truth  than  the  weakest  credulity.  They  are  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Picti  not  only  by  Eumcnius,  Marcelli- 
nus, Claudian,  and  other  Roman  writers,  but  by  Gildas, 
Nennius,  Bede,  and  Paul  Warnfrid  (Paulus  Diaconus),  all 
of  whom  lived  while  the  Piciish  kingdom  still  subsisted  in 
the  country  now  called  Scotland ; Bede  even  gives  a history 
of  the  first  settlement  of  the  Piets  in  North  Britain,  which 
may  be  correct  or  not,  or  partly  truth,  partly  fable,  but 
which  agrees  in  some  remarkable  points  with  the  accounts 
both  of  the  Irish  and  of  tha  Norwegian  or  Icelandic  annal- 
ists; the  Saxon  Chronicler  and  other  con  temporary  writers 
of  that  nation  speak  of  them  under  the  names  of  Peohlas, 
Pyhtas,  Pihtum,  and  Pehiti ; the  Welsh  historical  frag- 
ments call  them  Phichtjaid;  the  Icelandic  writers,  Pets ; 
the  antient  Irish  annalists,  Cruithne— a name  which,  differ- 
ing as  it  does  from  the  others  that  have  been  enumerated, 
is  sufficiently  ascertained  to  indicate  the  same  people : and  j 
popular  tradition  in  Scutlund  still  remembers  them  under 
the  name  of  Peeks  (pronounced  with  a deep  and  prolonged  I 
guttural  intonation),  which  is  probably  as  near  their  true  1 
name  as  any  of  the  other  forms. 

The  main  dispute  wilh  regard  to  the  Pictj,  a,  with  ref-nrd 


to  tho  Caledonians,  with  whom  they  have  been  sometimes 
identified,  the  Scots,  the  Cirobri  of  antiquity,  and  the 
Cyrary  or  modern  Welsh,  the  Belgte  and  the  Irish  Fir- 
bolgs,  has  been,  whether  they  were  a Celtic  or  a Teutonic 
people.  Their  Teutonic  lineage  is  maintained  by  Usher, 
Still mgffect,  and  Pinkerton;  that  they  were  Celts  is  tho 
opinion  of  Camden,  Bishop  Lloyd,  Father  Inues,  George 
Cha.mcrs,  Ritson,  and  others.  The  historic  evidence  that 
bears  upon  the  point  does  not  amount  to  much;  all  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  the  various  old  legendary  accounts  all 
make  them  to  have  come  to  Britain  from  Scythia  or  from 
Scandinavia.  But  the  most  curious  and  valuable  fact  that 
we  possess  in  relation  to  this  matter  is,  that  their  language 
appears  to  have  nearly  resembled  the  Welsh.  One  Pictish 
word  only  has  been  expressly  mentioned  by  any  old  writer. 
Peanvahel,  Bede  tells  us,  was  the  Pictish  name  of  the  place 
at  which  the  wall  of  Antoninus  terminated  on  the  Forth,  and 
which  Nennius  Bays  was  called  in  Welsh  Pengaaul  (Pan- 
gual?),  and  in  Scotch  ( Scotice ) Cenail.  It  is  still  in  fact 
known  by  the  name  of  Kinneil.  Cen,  or  Cean,  is  the  Irish 
or  Gaelic  word  for  a head,  and  Cenail  in  that  dialect  would 
mean  the  head  of  the  wall ; and  that  is  also  the  signification 
of  the  Welsh  name,  wilh  which  the  Pictish  is  evidently  iden- 
tical.* And  generally  it  nppears  that  the  antient  names  of 
places  in  those  parts  of  Scotland  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Piets  are  Welsh,  as  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Camden,  and 
lias  been  since  more  fully  established  by  the  late  George 
Chalmers,  in  his  ' Caledonia.’  On  the  other  hand,  it  ia 
remarkable  that  the  most  antient  names  of  places  in  Wales 
are  not  Welsh,  but  Irish.  This  was  stated  by  Humphrey 
Lhuyd  nearly  three  centuries  ago.  and  is,  we  believe,  gene- 
rally admitted  by  Welsh  antiquaries.  These  two  facts  put 
together  would  lead  to  a suspicion,  which  is  not  uncorrobo- 
rated by  other  circumstances,  that  the  same  people  which 
formerly  occupied  Pictland  in  North  Britain,  or  a people  of 
the  same  race,  are  now  the  occupants  of  Wales,  where  they 
had  displaced  or  supervened  upon  a previous  population 
speaking  the  same  language  with  the  Celts  of  Ireland  and 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland;  in  other  words,  (hat  the  mo- 
dern Welsh  arc  a remnant  of  the  Piets.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  the  judicious  Camden.  If  the  Welsh,  who  have 
always  called  themselves  Cymry.  are  the  Cimbri  of  the  an- 
ticnt  Cimbric  Chersonese,  now  Jutland,  this  lineage  would 
account  for  the  Scandinavian  or  northern  origin  assigned 
to  the  Piet*  bv  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  Saxon,  the 
Irish,  and  the  Icelandic  annalists. 

The  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  has  also  prevailed  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Piets  in  the  north 
of  Britain.  Pinkerton,  who  considers  the  Piets  to  be  the 
same  people  with  the  Caledonians,  holds  them  to  have  oc- 
cupied not  only  the  Orkney  Islands  and  the  Hebrides,  but 
tho  whole  of  Scotland  to  the  north  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  and 
Clyde,  and  to  have  extended  their  conquests  on  the  cast 
coast  as  far  south  as  to  the  Humber.  There  i*  every  reason 
indeed  to  believe  that  they  were  at  one  lime  in  possession 
of  a considerable  territory  to  the  south  of  the  Forth.  Bede 
expressly  states  that  in  his  time  the  English  held  possession 
of  the  Pictish  province  in  which  stood  Aebbercurnig.  now 
Abercorn,  in  West  L/ithian,  tho  seat  of  one  of  their  bishops. 
Hero  too  was  Peanfahel,  now  Kinneil;  and  Edinburgh, 
farther  to  the  east,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Forth,  is  also  de- 
scribed by  old  writers  as  having  been  at  one  time  within  tho 
dominion  of  the  Piets.  But,  at  least  during  the  greater  part 
of  thu  time  that  it  subsisted,  the  Piciish  kingdom  appear* 
to  hove  been  bounded  by  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  the  south, 
and  to  the  west  by  the  mountainous  range  still  separating 
the  Lowlands  from  the  Highland!  of  Scotland.  The  king- 
dom of  Strnth-Clyde,  or  Cumbria,  however,  or  Rcged  (that 
is,  the  kingdom,  bv  way  of  pre-eminence),  as  it  was  usually 
designated  by  the  Welsh,  which  comprised  the  south-west  of 
Scotland,  and  perhaps  also  the  county  of  Cumberland  (if  that 
did  not  form  a separate  state),  must  be  regarded  as  haring 
also  been  Pictish  on  the  hypothesis  trhich  assumes  the  Piets 
to  have  been  the  same  |>eople  with  the  Welsh,  the  latter 
being  admitted  on  ail  hands  to  be  of  the  same  race  with  the 
people  or  Strnth-Clyde 

The  history  of  the  pictish  kingdom  established  in  tho 
north-east  of  Scotland  is  aa  may  be  supposed,  exceedingly 
seamy  and  obscure.  The  Scottish  and  Irish  chronicles 
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however  supply  five  different  lists  of  the  Pictish  kings,  no 
one  of  which  evidently  has  been  copied  from  another,  although 
they  all  agree  substantially,  with  the  exception  of  such  varia- 
tions as  tend  to  establish  the  independent  authority  of  each. 
From  these  lists  Pinkerton  has  framed  a Pictish  chronology, 
which  he  divides  into  two  portions:  tho  first,  which  be 
entitles  Poetical,  extending  from  the  foundation  of  the  mo- 
narchy by  Cruthon,  or  Cruidne  (whence  the  Irish  name  for 
the  Piets),  about  a.d.  ‘28,  through  a succession  of  thirty-six 
kings,  ending  with  Talorc  1.,  a d.  414;  the  second,  styled 
Historical,  extending  from  the  accession  of  the  successor  of 
Talorc,  Drust  tho  Great,  through  forty  princes  more,  to  tho 
subversion  of  the  monarchy  in  a.d.  843,  in  the  reign  of 
Brudi  VII.  Besides  the  succession  of  tho  kings,  a few  events 
of  Pictish  history  are  also  recorded  by  the  Irish  and  Ice- 
landic, as  well  as  by  the  less  untiunt  Scottish  chroniclers. 
These  consist  chiefly  of  the  foundations  of  a few  towns,  and 
of  battles  fought  with  the  Scots,  or  Irish  colonists  of  the 
north-west  of  Scotland,  with  whom  the  Piets  appear  to  have 
been  almost  constantly  at  war  from  tho  first  establishment 
of  these  new  settlers  in  the  country  about  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century.  Bede  and  Ailred  state  that  the  Southern 
Piets  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Ninian  about  the 
year  412  ; but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  wore  the 
Piets  living  between  the  Forth  and  the  Grampians,  as  Bede 
a {firms,  or  tho  people  of  Strath-Clyde,  among  whom  it  is 
known  that  Niniun  was  established  as  bishop  of  Whithorn, 
now  Whitchorn,  in  Wigtonshire.  Tho  conversion  of  the 
Northern  Piets  is  attributed  to  St.  Columba,  about  the  year 
565. 

No  passage  of  the  obscure  story  of  the  Piets  is  involved 
in  greater  darkness  than  the  sudden  catastrophe  which  ap- 
pears to  have  put  an  end  to  their  dominion  in  their  princi- 
cipal  scat,  the  north-cast  of  Scotland.  The  common  account 
of  the  Scottish  historians  is,  that  the  Pictish  kingdom  was 
conquered  in  the  year  843  by  the  Dalrindic  or  Scottish  king 
Kenneth  II.,  who  thus,  for  the  first  time,  united  tho  whole 
of  North  Britain  into  one  monarchy.  The  oldest  authorities 
for  this  account  are  the  Chronicon  Regum  Pictorum,  written 
apparently  about  the  beginning  of  tho  eleventh  century  (it 
comes  down  to  the  year  992),  and  first  published  by  Father 
Inncs  in  1 729 ; and  the  Register  of  St.  Andrews,  written 
about  1130.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  extraordinary  that  no 
allusion  should  be  made  to  any  revolution  as  having  taken 
place  in  Pictland  about  this  time,  either  by  Nennius,  who 
wrote  about  858,  and  who  expressly  states  that  the  Piets  then 
continued  to  hold  a third  part  of  Britain ; by  Assor,  the 
biographer  of  King  Alfred,  who  wrote  before  the  end  of  the 
same  century,  and  who  speaks  of  the  Danes  ravaging  the 
Piets  in  875;  by  the  Saxon  Chronicler,  by  Ethelwerd,  or  by 
Ingulphus,  who,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  all 
continue  to  speak  of  tho  Piets  as  an  existing  people ; by  the 
Irish  annalist  Tighernac,  who  wrote  about  1088,  and  who 
continues  a regular  chronicle  of  the  Pictish  kings,  among 
whom  he  reckons  Kenneth  himself,  down  to  the  death  of 
his  son  Constantino  II.,  in  875;  by  the  Welsh  annalists, 
who,  in  like  manner,  style  Kenneth  simply  king  of  the  Piets ; 
or  finally,  by  the  singular  genealogical  poem,  commonly 
called  the  Gaclie  or  Alhanic  Dunn,  belonging  to  the  reign 
of  Malcolm  III.  (1056-1093),  which  indeed  does  not  mention  . 
the  Piets  at  all,  but  passes  over  the  reign  of  Kenneth  II. 
without  any  remark.  It  thus  appears  that  neither  the  Irish, 
tho  Welsh,  nor  the  Saxon  annalists  who  lived  nearest  to 
the  time,  ever  heard  of  this  subjugation  of  the  Piets  by  the 
Scots,  which  the  later  Scottish  chroniclers  would  have  us 
believe  amounted  to  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Pictish 
nation,  and  indeed  to  the  utter  extirpation  of  that  people 
from  the  soil  of  Scotland.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains 
unquestionable  and  undisputed,  that  Kenneth  II.,  or  Ken- 
neth Macalpin,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  having  been  origi- 
nally king  of  the  Scots,  or  Dalnads,  became  king  of  the 
Piets  about  the  date  assigned  to  his  conquest  of  that  people; 
and  the  probability  therefore  seems  to  be  that  this  Dalrnuhc 
king  had  a claim  bv  descent  to  the  Pictish  throne,  and  that 
the  contest  in  which  he  proved  victorious  was  in  far  t not  n 
war  between  the  Scots  and  Piets,  but  merely  a dispute  be- 
tween him  and  a rival  claimant  for  the  crown  of  Pictland, 
which  terminated  in  its  acquisition  by  Kenneth,  aiul  con- 
sequently in  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  under  one 
sceptre.  Kenneth,  we  may  here  notice,  appears  to  have 
followed  up  this  success  by  a course  of  policy  having  for  its 
aim  the  ultimate  incorporation  with  his  own  dominions  of 
the  adjoining  (perhaps  Pictish)  kingdom  of  Strath  Clyde ; 


and  that  object  was  in  fact  accomplished,  and  the  whole  of 
what  is  now  called  Scotland  brought  (nominally  at  least) 
under  one  rulo,  in  the  year  973,  in  the  reign  of  his  great- 
great-grandson  Kenneth  III.  Even  down  to  a considerably 
later  date  than  this  however,  a great  part  of  the  north-east 
of  Scotland  appears  to  have  been  actually  held  by  Nor- 
wegian princes,  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
of  the  descendants  of  Kenneth  Macalpin ; and  even  some 
of  the  great  Highland  chiefs  of  the  west  long  continued  to 
maintain  almost  as  substantial  if  not  as  openly  avowed  an 
independence. 

Certain  singular  architectural  remains  found  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland  are  still  popularly  known  there  by  the  name  of 
Piets’  houses:  and  the  Piets,  or  Pechs,  live  in  the  traditions 
of  the  country  as  a people  of  almost  superhuman  strength  and 
dexterity.  This  woula  seem  to  indicate  the  possession  by 
that  race  of  a more  advanced  civilization  than  belonged  to 
the  other  races  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  Many 
carvings  on  stone,  of  a very  remarkable  character,  the  pre- 
vailing emblems  being  a serpent  with  a xigzag  line  passing 
through  it,  and  two  or  sometimes  three  circles  united  by 
double  parallel  lines,  arc  scattered  over  the  whole  of  tho 
tract  which  once  formed  the  dominion  of  the  Piets;  but 
theso  curious  monuments  have  not  yet  received  the  investi- 
gation they  deservo,  and  whether  they  are  Pictish  or  Nor- 
wegian remains  doubtful. 

(An  account  of  all  the  principal  works  relating  to  the  Piets 
and  the  other  antient  inhabitants  of  Scotland  which  had 
appeared  down  to  the  date  of  its  first  publication,  is  given  in 
tho  Introduction  to  Pinkerton’s  Enquiry  into  the  History  qf 
Scotland  preceding  the  reign  qf  Malcolm  JJl.t  2 vols.  8vo„ 
London,  1789,  and  2nd  edit.,  Edin.,  1814.  Among  tho 
works  upon  the  same  class  of  subjects  that  have  since  ap- 
peared, the  following  are  the  most  important1  * Caledonia, 
or  an  Account,  Historical  and  Topographic,  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,’ by  George  Chalmers,  Esq.,  3 vols.  4to.,  London,  1807- 
1824;  1 Rerum  Hiberniarum  Scriptures  Yeteres,’  edidit  C. 
O’Conor,  D.D.,  4 vols.  4lo.,  Buckingham,  1814-1826;  ‘Me- 
moirs of  the  Celts,  or  Gauls,’  by  Joseph  Rit&on,  Esq.,  8vo-, 
London,  1827  (hut  written  before  1803),  in  the  appendix  to 
which  is  a Bibliotheca  Celtics,  or  catalogue  of  books  on 
Celtic  Antiquities,  extending  to  above  2uo  titles;  ’ Annals 
of  tho  Caleaonians,  Piets,  and  Scots,  and  of  Strntli-clydc, 
Cumberland,  Galloway,  and  Murray,’  by  the  same,  2 vols. 
8vo.t  Edinburgh,  1828  (also  written  before  1803);  Dr.  Prit- 
chard’s ' Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,’ 
2 vols.  8vo.,  1826,  and  2nd  edition,  1837,  and  his*  Eastern 
Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations,’  8vo.,  1831;  'Thoughts  on  the 
Origin  and  Descent  of  tho  Gael,  with  an  Account  of  the 
Piets,  Caledonians,  and  Scots,’  by  James  Grant,  Esq.  of 
Corrimony,  8vo.,  London,  1828;  Sir  William  Bethara’s 
‘ Gael  and  Cymbri,'  8vo.,  Dublin,  1834;  ‘The  History  of 
Ireland,’  by  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.,  vol.  1,  12mo.,  London, 
1835;  'Britannia  after  the  Romans,’  4 to.,  London,  1836; 
and  ' The  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  their  Origin,  History, 
and  Antiquities,’  by  W.  F.  Skene,  2 vols.  8vo„  London, 
1837.) 

PICTURE.  [Painting.] 

PICTURESQUE  (in  Italian  Pittoresco,  painter-like  or 
picture- like,  and  therefore  expressed  in  German  by  the 
word  Mahlerisch,  which  is  of  exactly  the  same  import)  is 
that  quality  which  peculiarly  recommends  objects  for  picto- 
rial representation.  Consequently,  in  order  to  ascertain 
wherein  this  quality  consists,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what 
it  is  that  independently  of  other  things  contributes  to  tho 
general  effect  of  a picture,  and  recommends  more  particu- 
larly certain  classes  of  objects  as  suitable  for  the  pencil.  A 
picture  is  a representation  upon  a plane  surface  of  bodies  in 
relief,  described  as  they  appear  to  tne  eye,  by  means  of  form 
and  colour,  and  their  accompanying  light  and  shade,  which 
degree  of  relief  or  illusion  will  generally  be  in  proportion  oa 
the  objeclB  themselves  are  favourable  to  artistical  execution 
on  account  of  the  apparent  diversity  and  variety  which  they 
present  to  the  eyo,  and  with  which  they  must  accordingly 
be  represented  in  painting,  although  in  themselves,  or  taken 
separately,  they  may  appear  monotonous.  Hence,  provided 
any  object  presents  that  variety  to  the  eve  which  the  artist 
requires  in  order  to  display  the  artifice  of  his  pencil,  it  mat- 
ters not  how  unpicturcsque  it  may  be  when  otherwise 
viewed,  or  though  it  should  possess  in  itself  none  of  those 
qualities  which  are  commonly  insisted  upon  as  essential  to 
the  picturesque.  ' The  ideas  of  neat  and  smooth ,’  says  Gil- 
pin, who  is  generally  referred  to  as  an  authority  upon  thu» 
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subject,  ‘ instead  of  being  picturesque,  disqualify  the  objeet 
in  which  they  residu  from  any  preteuaious  to  picturesque 
beauty.'  Yet  such  theory  ought  to  be  upset  and  disquali- 
fied in  turn  ; for  bow  can  we  reconcile  it  with  fact  when  we 
observe  that  many  things  which  are  remarkable  for  the  very 
smoothness  here  objected  to  as  a disqualification,  are  selected 
by  the  artist  as  being  admirably  suited  for  his  pencil? 
Smoothness  is  one  quality  of  satin  and  Telvet ; and  the  idea  of 
smoothness,  it  may  be  presumed,  and  generally  of  uniform- 
ity of  colour  also'  throughout  the  maturial,  is  excited  iu 
the  beholder ; but  then,  in  order  to  produce  such  appearance 
iu  painting,  the  artist  must  employ  a great  number  of  tints 
and  colours ; some  of  them  quite  different  from  the  local  or  | 
positive  colour  of  tho  object  itself,  in  order  faithfully  to  1 
oppress  all  the  various  modifications  which  the  actual  colour 
of  the  object  receives  from  light,  when  seen  as  it  is  intended  j 
to  be  represented  iu  the  picture.  For  instance,  in  painting 
white  satin,  thore  will  bo  compare  lively  little  pure  white  — 
only  on  the  high  lights— but  chiefly  tho  middle  tints,  half 
shadows,  reflexes,  and  full  shadows,  so  that  if  that  part  of 
the  canvas  were  cut  out,  it  would  appear  only  a rough 
blotched  surface,  like  the  staina  on  a weather-beaten  wall, 
than  which  it  is  no  less  picturesque,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
namely,  on  account  of  the  variety  and  irregularity  it  presents 
to  tho  eye  in  the  breaking  of  the  colours:  and  it  is  this 
kind  of  variety,  not  roughness  or  rudeness  or  irregularity 
in  tho  thing  itself,  that,  as  far  as  colour  is  concerned,  quali- 
fies objects  for  pictorial  representation. 

Another  opinion,  which  appears  equally  incorrect,  is  that 
the  picturesque  is  something  distinct  from  and  opposed  to 
beauty,  whereas  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  cue ; fbr  al- 
though there  is  an  extensive  class  of  objects  which  are  disa- 
greeable, and  some  of  them  almost  disgusting  in  reality,  and 
which  yet  become  attractive  in  representation,  where  they 
aro  divested  of  all  that  renders  them  physically  repulsive 
(such  as  beggars,  hovels  that  seem  the  abode  of  penury  and 
filth,  &c.),  there  nru  likewise  numerous  others  which,  while 
they  "are  beautiful  in  themselves,  are  far  from  being  deft-  ] 
ciont  in  picturesque  quality.  It  is  true  there  are  also  not  a ! 
few  that  arc  eminently  delightful  or  beautifril  in  nature,  yet  ; 
become  insipid  in  representation;  but  that  is  because  they 
aro  deficient  in  that  variety  of  colour  and  form  which  paint- 
ing demands.  A level  well-kept  lawn  presenting  a uni- 
form surface  of  rich  verdure  is  beautiful,  that  is,  excites 
lively  pleasurable  emotions,  but  it  is  so  far  from  picturesque 
that  it  is  generally  made  u«o  of  as  an  argument  to  prove 
that  neatness  and  smoothness  are  incompatible  with  pio-  [ 
turosqueness.  Such  an  object  undoubtedly,  when  transferred 
to  the  canvas,  does  not  produce  a good  effect,  inasmuch  as 
it  then  shows  only  as  u monotonous  surface  of  nearly  un- 
broken green  colour  : this  however  is  only  true  when  no 
diversity  is  produced  by  treating  the  subject  picturesquely. 
If  we  break  its  uniformity  of  surface  by  figures,  by  shadows, 
by  gleams  of  light,  by  gradations  of  hue,  though  it  will  still 
convey  the  idea  of  being  a level  piece  of  grass,  it  will  be  di- 
vested of  its  monotony,  and  may  even  become  picturesque, 
if  it  should  produce  a good  contrast  to  other  parts. 

The  same  theory  holds  true  with  respect  to  form , it  Wing 
by  no  means  correct  that  objects  are  picturesque  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  irregular  and  devoid  of  symmetry.  To  ' 
say  therefore,  as  Gilpin  has  done,  that  if  we  introduce  n : 
piece  of  regular  architecture  into  a picture  without  nny  of  ; 
the  disfigurements  occasioned  by  accident  or  decay,  'it  ini-  1 
mediately  becomes  n formal  object  and  ceases  to  please,'  is  I 
either  a very  erroneous  or  a very  imperfectly  expressed  idea.  ! 
Most  undoubtedly,  if  it  be  shown  merely  in  elevation,  a 
structure  which  is  symmetrical  will  produce  a formal  ap-  ! 
Miarauee  t but  then  there  is  no  occasion  for  its  being  so  ex-  I 
libited;  on  tho  contrary,  by  means  of  judicioq*  foreshorten- 
ing or  perspective,  of  shadows  thrown  upon  it  so  as  to  break  ' 
up  tho  too  great  equality  of  its  masses,  and  by  means  of  | 
figures  and  other  accidents,  it  may  be  made  to  present  an  i 
agreeable  species  of  irregularity  to  the  eye,  at  the  same  timo  ! 
that  it  suggests  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  the  most  perfect 
symmetry.  If  for  instance  wre  view  a colonnade  in  front  or 
parallel  to  the  picture,  it  will  undoubtedly  bo  formal  and  1 
monotonous,  but  if  it  is  shown  obliquely  and  from  a near  ' 
station,  so  as  to  he  considerably  foreshortened,  though  we  I 
still  perceive  that  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  before,  the 
columns  all  equidistant  and  equal  in  height,  the  repre- 
sentation is  produced  by  unequal  spaces  and  unequal 
heights  ; the  horizontal  lines  vanish  obliquely,  tho  farther 
parts  are  diminished,  and  many  are  partially  concealed  or 


indicated  only  by  those  which  are  shown  ; besides  which 
the  whole  may  be  so  broken  by  shadows  falling  upon  the 
object,  that  tho  contrast  of  the  musses  of  light  and  shade  is 
alone  sufficient  to  remove  whulevcr  monotony  might  else 
ovist.  Therefore,  although  the  term  picturesque  is  ap- 
plied, by  way  of  distinction,  to  that  elass  of  objects  which 
are  well  suited  for  painting,  but  possess  qualities  more  or 
less  disagreeable  in  themselves,  and  so  fur  implies  some- 
thing distinct  from  if  not  absolutely  opposed  to  beauty,  it 
comprehends  also  another  class,  which,  while  they  are 
beautiful  in  themselves,  aro  accommodated  to  pictorial  re- 
presentation, inasmuch  as,  in  order  to  produce  their  images 
upon  canvas,  there  must  he  great  contrasts  and  irregu- 
larities both  in  respect  to  form  and  colour.  Surfaces  per- 
fectly smooth  and  of  uniform  colour  in  themselves,  such  as 
those  of  highly  polished  marble  or  metal,  must  ho  expressed 
by  a variety  of  colours,  and  by  sudden  lights  and  shadow# 
perfect  regularity  of  form,  by  a distorted  image  of  the  object 
according  lo.tlie  laws  of  perspective;  while  the  uniform  hue 
of  load  colouring  is  variously  modified,  according  to  tho 
position  and  distance  of  the  object,  by  aerial  perspective,  aud 
by  light  and  shadow  and  reflected  light : and  in  propor- 
tion as  they  afford  scope  fur  displaying  the  effects  of  both 
linear  and  aerial  perspective,  and  the  contrasts  and  changes 
of  form  and  colour  arising  from  them,  will  objects  partake 
of  (lie  picturesque. 

PlCuMNUS,  M.Temminck's  name  for  a genus  of  birds 
placed  by  Mr.  Swaiuson  in  bis  subfamily  Buccuincr,  or  Bar- 
huts,  in  the  family  Picid.w.  The  form  has,  according  to 
Mr.  Sw&in&on,  the  habit  of  Asthcnurus,  Sw. ; but  tho  rictus 
is  bristled,  and  the  tail  very  short,  and  not  projecting 
beyond  the  wings. 

Example,  Picumnu*  abnormis. 

LneuUttf. — Tropical  Asia. 

PICUtf.  (Ornithology.)  [PictD*.] 

PIEDMONT.  PIKMO'NTK.  or  PIE'  DI  MO'NTE. 
which  means  a country  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  is  the  old 
name  of  a district  of  North  Italy  which  forms  part  of  the 
Sardinian  Slates.  Piedmont  Proper  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Monferrato,  west  by  tho  Coltian  Alps,  which  sepa- 
rate it  from  Dnuphin6,  south  bv  tho  former  marquisate  of 
Saluzzo,  and  north  by  the  Vni  d’ Aosta.  [Aosta;  Mon- 
fkkkato  ; Saluzzo.]  It  has  the  title  of  a principality,  and 
the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  is  si}  led  Prince  of 
Piedmont.  But  Piedmont  is  no  longer  on  administrative 
denomination,  that  tract  of  country  being  included  in  the 
division  of  Turin,  which  is  subdivided  into  the  provinces  of 
Pignbrol,  Susa,  Turin,  Biella,  and  Ivkea,  which  aro 
described  under  those  heads  in  this  work. 

The  name  of  Piedmont  however  was  also  aud  is  still  oc- 
casionally used  as  a general  denomination  fbr  that  part  of 
the  continental  territories  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  which  is 
situated  on  tho  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  and  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  as  distinguished  from  the 
other  great  divisions  of  the  monarchy,  namely,  the  duchy  of 
Savoy,  the  county  of  Nice,  and  the  duchy  of  Genoa.  Iu  this 
larger  sense  Piedmont  includes  a fine  and  extensive  tract 
of  country  1 20  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  from  the  Pen- 
nine Alps  to  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  and  between  90  and  loo 
miles  in  breadth.  It  forms  a distinct  geographical  region, 
having  natural  boundaries  and  a pecuHur  physical  character. 
It  comprises  the  western  or  highest  part  of  the  basin  of  tho 
Po,  from  the  sources  of  that  river  to  where  it  emerges  from 
the  hills  of  Monferrato  and  enters  the  great  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy, including  its  numerous  and  large  affluents,  the  Tu- 
naro,  the  Stura,  the  Bormida,  the  two  Dora,  Sic.  It  is  a 
country  of  hills  and  valleys,  being  occupied  by  numerous 
offsets  of  the  Alps  and  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  except 
towards  the  eastern  borders,  where  it  merges  into  tho  plain 
of  Lombardy,  on  the  side  of  Vercelli  and  Mortara. 

During  the  middle  ages  this  fine  country  was  parcelled 
out  into  several  feudal  principalities  and  lordships,  under  n 
nominal  allegiance  to  the  German  emperor*  a*  kings  of 
Italy,  namely : t,  the  principality  of  piedmont  Proper;  2, 
the  duchy  of  Aosta;  3,  the  duchy  of  Monferrato;  4,  the 
murqui&uie  of  Saluzzo ; 3,  the  county  of  Asti;  f>,  the  mar- 
quisatc  of  Cevn  ; 7,  the  lordship  of  Vercelli.  In  course  of 
lime  the  dukes  of  Savoy  boenrne  possessed  of  all  these  dis- 
tricts, either  by  conquest  or  inheritance,  the  houses  of  tho 
former  lords  having  become  gradually  extinct.  The  posses- 
sion of  these  provinces  by  the  House  of  Savoy  was  acknow- 
ledged by  treaties  and  by  diplomas  from  the  German 
emperors.  (Agostino  della  Chtesa,  Corona  Beale  di  Sa- 
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voia.)  In  the  last  century  the  House  of  Savoy  became 
possessed  also  of  the  extensive  district  called  Novareso, 
which  was  formerly  part  of  tho  duchy  of  Milan.  [No- 
vara.] 

The  country  of  Piedmont*  generally  speaking,  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile,  healthy,  and  pleasant  in  Italy.  It  produces 
corn,  rice,  Indian  corn,  wine,  fruits  in  abundance,  timber- 
trees,  excellent  pasture  for  cattle,  hemp,  and  silk.  Oil  is 
not  a produce  of  Piedmont.  Thu  system  of  irrigation  has 
been  long  practised  in  Piedmont,  and  it  is  carriou  to  consi- 
derable) perfection  wherever  the  slope  of  the  ground  and  the 
vicinity  of  running  water  afford  the  opportunity. 

The  population  of  all  Piedmont  amounts  to  nearly  two 
millions  and  a half,  being  about  three-fifths  of  that  of  the 
whole  monarchy,  the  island  of  Sardinia  included.  In  no 
part  of  Italy  is  there  so  great  a proportion  of  considerable 
towns  containing  Horn  3000  to  10,000  inhabitants.  For 
further  statistical  details,  see  Sardinian  States. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  various  districts  included  under 
the  general  name  of  Piedmont,  although  possessing  shades 
of  character,  have  many  common  traits  of  resemblance 
which  characterise  them  as  a nation  distinct  from  their 
neighbours  of  Savoy,  Genoa,  and  Lombardy.  They  all  call 
themselves  Piedmontese,  and  at  times  also  Subalpini. 
They  are  generally  a well-made  race  of  man,  spirited,  warm- 
hearted, bravo  and  highly  susceptible  of  military  dis- 
cipline, and  have  long  cnioyod  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  soldiers  in  Italy.  They  are  also  loyal,  frank,  attached 
to  their  country  and  their  sovereign,  though  by  no  means 
servilely  disposed ; they  are  religious,  and  the  lower  orders 
even  superstitious.  The  country  population  is  much  under 
tho  influence  of  the  clergy.  The  nobility,  who  are  very 
numerous,  consist  chiefly  of  landed  proprietors  with  a mo- 
derate rental,  most  of  whom  lire  in  thoir  respective  pro- 
vinces. The  Piedmontese  are  susceptible  and  hasty  ; they 
are  fond  of  conviviality,  and  are  less  distinguished  for  so- 
briety than  tho  rest  of  the  Italians,  but  they  are  also  indus- 
trious and  hospitable.  Less  poetical  than  the  other  Italian 
nations,  they  are  mure  disposed  to  the  positive  and  practical 
sciences,  as  well  as  to  the  mechanical  arts.  Piedmont  has 
produced  many  men  of  science,  mathematicians,  engineers, 
good  generals,  natural  philosophers,  historians,  classical 
scholars,  and  philologists.  In  our  own  timeB,  Alfieri,  Da- 
nina, Botta  the  best  historian  of  modern  Italy,  the  poet 
Silvio  Pcllico,  the  orientalist  Peyron,  the  mathematician 
and  astronomer  Plana,  and  several  others,  deserve  men- 
tion.  _ , . . 

The  Piedmontese  dialect,  which  is  the  spoken  language 
of  the  whole  country,  with  some  shades  of  difference  in  tne 
various  districts,  is  one  of  the  most  remote  from  the  written 
Italian.  It  is  in  a great  measure  an  offspring  of  the  Ro- 
mance language  which  prevailed  in  Southern  Europe  during 
the  dark  ages,  and  has  considerable  affinity  to  the  Lanaiie- 
docien  and  other  dialects  of  the  south  of  France.  The 
pronunciation  is  a mixture  of  French  and  Italian;  it  has 
the  French  sounds  of  the  u and  the  cu,  which  Alfieri  dis- 
liked so  much ; but  at  the  same  time  the  Piedmontese 
retain  tho  Italian  sound  of  the  c and  of  the.;,  and  when  they 
speak  French  they  find  a difficulty  in  pronouncing  tlior/j 
and  the  French  j.  The  Piedmontese  is  also  a written  dia- 
lect, and  is  well  adapted  for  poetry.  Calvo  and  others  have 
written  poems  in  it,  and  Brofferio  has  lately  published  a 
volume  of  Cauxoni  (/beets  Picmontesi  del  Medico  Edoardo 
Calvo,  Torino,  1816;  Canzoni  Piemonte  si  di  Angelo  Brof- 
ferio, Lugano,  1839).  A Piedmontese  vocabulary,  by  Zalli 
di  CUicri,  was  published  at  Carmaenola,  3 vols.  8vo_  in 
1815  ; and  a more  compendious  one  has  been  published  by 
Michele  Ponza,  Torino,  1827. 

PIEPOWDER  COURT.  [Pipowdkr Court.] 

PIER  (from  the  French  pierre,  stone)  tho  general  namo 
fur  the  solid  spaces  between  a series  of  openings  in  a wall, 
whether  windows  or  arches;  but  in  its  technical  meaning 
the  term  is  more  particularly  applied  to  tho  pillar-1  ike  masses 
of  masonry  or  brick-work  frum  which  arclics  spring,  rising 
from  what  is  termed  the  impost  capping  the  pier,  and  which 
generally  consists  of  a series  of  mouldings,  although  some- 
times it  is  merely  a platband,  and  occasionally  the  impost 
is  omitted  altogether,  especially  in  rusticated  basements. 
For  the  relative  proportion  between  the  breadth  of  the  piers 
and  tho  width  of  the  arches,  no  rules  cither  can  or  need 
be  laid  down,  because  it  most  be  more  or  less  regulated  by 
circumstances,  and  we  accordingly  find  very  great  differences 
in  this  respect  in  examples  of  equal  authority,  and  conse- 


quently far  greater  diversity  of  architectural  character  is 
thus  attainable  than  if  any  one  fixed  .standard  were  con- 
stantly adhered  to.  Besides  which,  the  bulk  or  breadth  and 
thickness  of  piers  must  depend  in  a great  measure  upon  the 
solidity  required  for  the  building  and  the  weight  they  have 
to  suoport.  Still,  as  far  as  architectural  beauty  is  con- 
cerned, the  breadth  of  the  piers  should  never  be  much  less 
than  one-third  of  that  of  the  arches  (supposing  the  latter  to  be 
open  ones),  otherwise  the  effect  will  be  meagre  and  deficient 
in  solidity  of  appearanoe ; and  in  architecture  excess  of 
solidity  even  approaching  to  heaviness  is  generally  a lesser 
defect  than  the  contrary  ono.  Much  also  depends  not 
merely  upon  the  width,  but  the  proportions  of  the  arches 
themselves,  for  if  very  wide,  or  less  than  twice  their  width 
in  height,  greater  breadth  is  required  in  the  piers  than  when 
the  openings  between  them  are  of  lofty  or  narrow  proportion. 
In  tho  oxtomal  arcade  or  piazza  [Piazza]  of  tho  ola  Royal 
Exchange,  London,  the  piers  were  exceedingly  narrow  'or 
slender  compared  with  the  arches,  so  much  so  as  to  bo  little 
more  than  square  pillars  or  insulated  pilasters  with  arches 
springing  from  them.  It  would  bo  better  therefore  in  simi- 
lar eases  to  treat  them  altogether  as  such,  converting  their 
imposts  into  pilaster  or  antto  caps,  as  is  occasionally  done; 
for  instance,  in  the  arcade  or  loggia  of  tho  Southampton 
Railway  Terminus  at  Vauxhall,  where,  but  for  such  expe- 
dient, the  piers  would  look  offensively  meagre. 

Piers  are  frequently  decorated  with  either  pilasters  or 
engaged  columns,  in  which  case  their  breadth  must  be  stich 
that  the  archivolt  mouldings  of  tb«  archos  will  fill  up  the 
space  between  the  openings  and  the  columns.  In  many  in- 
stances columns  are  substituted  for  piers,  placed  either 
singly  or  in  pairs;  and  the  arches  spring  either  immediately 
from  their  capitals  or  from  an  entablature  over  them.  There 
are  again  many  examples  in  which  both  piers  and  a lesser 
order  or  sub-order  of  columns  are  employed,  the  latter  being 
insulated  on  each  sido  of  the  pier,  and  their  entablature 
forming  the  impost  from  which  the  arohes  spring.  Palla- 
dio’s Basilica,  or  Palazzo  di  Ragtone,  at  Vicenza,  affords  an 
examplo  of  the  kind,  in  which  the  faces  of  the  piers  them- 
selves consist  of  a larger  order  in  half  columns,  so  that  the 
whole  composition  resembles  a series  of  what  are  termed 
arched  Venetian  windows  entirely  filling  up  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  larger  columns.  Besides  these  and  other  modes 
of  decoration,  niches  are  occasionally  introduced  as  orna- 
ments to  piers. 

In  puthic  architecture  (where  open  arches  seldom  occur 
except  singly,  in  the  oxterior  of  buildings,  as  in  gateways 
and  porches),  tho  insulated  piers  supporting  what  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  pier-arches  are  not  rectangular  in 
plan,  but  splayed  off  or  turned  diagonally ; and  their  splayod 
sides  are  broken  into  small  attached  pillars,  or  else  moulded 
shafts,  which  latter  are  sometimes  a continuation  of  the 
mouldings  forming  the  arch,  carried  down  without  any  inter- 
ruption by  capitals  or  horizontal  mouldings  to  the  shafts,  yet 
sometimes  terminating  below  in  moulded  bases;  at  others 
dying  into  or  uniting  with  the  plain  surface  forming  tho 
footing  or  general  base  of  the  pier. 

The  term  pier  is  also  applied  to  the  solid  masses  support- 
ing tho  arches  of  a bridge;  with  the  exception  of  the  ex- 
treme ones,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  abut- 
ments. [Abutments.]  The  piers  of  bridges  have  no  im- 
post mouldings,  and  they  are  carried  quite  through  the 
structure,  their  depth  being  oqual  to  the  breadth  of  tho 
bridge  itself  from  the  parapet  on  one  side  to  that  on  the 
other. 

Pier  is  likewise  the  name  giren  to  a mole  of  jetty  carried 
out  into  the  sea,  whether  intended  to  serve  as  an  embank- 
ment to  protect  vessels  from  the  open  sea,  or  merely  as  ■ 
landing-place ; for  which  latter  purpose  suspension  chain- 
piers  are  now  frequently  employed. 

PIE'RIA.  [Macedonia.) 

PIERRE,  BERNARDIN  DE  ST.,  born  in  1737,  after 
studying  at  Paris,  entered  the  department  of  civil  engineer* 
under  the  government,  or  * ponts  et  chaussta*,'  as  it  is  styled 
in  France.  A reduction  however,  which  took  place  some  time 
after,  left  him  unemployed,  and  ho  entered  the  army  as 
military  engineer;  but  having  quarrelled  with  his  superior, 
he  was  dismissed  from  the  service.  He  went  to  Malta  with 
the  promise  of  a commission,  but  found  himself  disap- 
pointed. He  next  visited  Russia,  where  he  found  soaio 
friends  who  obtained  for  him  a situation  as  engineer  in  tho 
Russian  service,  in  which  he  remained  some  time,  and 
executed  several  surveys.  He  had  drawn  up  the  project  of. 
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t colony  of  foreigners,  to  bo  established  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  with  a republican  government,  under  the 
protection  of  Russia.  He  presented  his  plan  to  the  favourite 
Orloff.  who  tokl  bun  coldly  that  such  plans  could  not  suit  the 
policy  of  Russia.  Becoming  weary  of  that  country,  he  went 
to  Poland,  with  the  intention  of  fighting  against  ihe  Rus- 
sians, but  a love  intrigue  which  he  had  at  Warsaw  detained 
him  there  for  about  a year  without  doing  anything.  From 
Poland  he  went  to  Dresden  and  Berlin,  and  at  last  returned 
to  France,  when  the  Baron  deBreieuil  procured  him  a com- 
mission as  engineer  in  the  Isle  of  France,  or  Mauritius,  on 
the  understanding  that  he  was  to  proceed  to  the  island  of 
Madagascar  to  endeavour  to  realise  there  his  favourite  plan 
of  a republican  colony.  While  on  the  voyage  he  found  out 
that  his  companions,  instead  of  being  intent  on  establishing 
liberty  on  the  Madagascar  coast,  were  proceeding  thither  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a supply  of  slaves.  He  quarrelled 
with  them,  and  having  landed  in  the  Isle  of  France,  he  lived 
two  years  there,  after  which  he  returned  to  Puris,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  D’Alembert,  Mademoiselle  d’Espi- 
nasse,  and  other  literary  characters,  who  encouraged  him  to 
publish  a narrative  of  hut  voyage.  From  that  time  his  career 
as  a literary  roan  began.  He  afterwards  wrote  bis  pretty  story 
of*  Paul  and  Virginia,'  one  of  the  best  works  of  its  kind  in 
the  French  language,  and  which  has  established  his  rank 
among  French  writers.  His  other  works  arc — 1,  * Etudes 
do  la  Nature;’  2,  * LaChaumiere  Indienne;'  3,  Harmonies 
de  la  Nature;'  4,  * A Narrative  of  his  Journey  to  Russia;' 
5,  * Essais  sur  J.  J.  Rousseau,’  besides  several  plays.  He 
had  a situation  under  the  government,  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out  and  again  reduced  him  to  poverty.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution  were  however  in  accordance  with  bis 
own  theories  of  government,  but  when  iho  reign  of  terror 
came  he  was  in  some  danger,  especially  as  he  ventured  pub- 
licly to  profess  Ins  belief  in  God,  which,  in  1794,  was  consi- 
dered by  some  of  tho  ruling  men  os  a ground  of  suspicion - 
At  lost  he  found  a protector  in  Joseph  Bonaparte,  brother  of 
the  victorious  general  of  the  anny  of  Italy,  who  generously 
assigned  him  a pension.  Napoleon  himself  showed  him 
kindness ; he  gave  him  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
with  a pension,  and  placed  his  son  in  a lyceum  and  his 
daughter  in  the  Imperial  school  of  Ecouen. 

Beruardi ti  de  St.  Pierre  died  in  1814.  He  was  a kind  of 
visionary  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  his  writings 
tear  the  stamp  of  his  character.  His  works  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  in  two  volumes,  4to.,  with  hi*  bio- 
graphy: * Oeuvres  de  J.  H.  Bcrnardin  de  St.  Pierre,  raises 
en  orare  par  L.  Aim6  Martin,’  Paris,  1836. 

Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Charles  AbW  de  St.  Pierre,  a philanthropist  of  tho  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  known  for  his  project  of  a per- 
petual peace,  which  he  laid  beforo  the  diplomatists  assem- 
bled at  Utrecht:  'Projct  do  Paix  Perpetuelle,’ Utrecht, 
1713;  algo  a*  Projct  pour  perfectionner  l’Education,’  and 
numerous  other  works,  which  Cardinal  Dubois  usod  to  call 
the  dreams  of  an  honost  man,  but  some  of  which  however 
have  been  since  acknowledged  to  be  susceptible  of  being 
realised. 

PIETISTS,  the  name  given  in  the  seventeenth  century 
to  a kind  of  German  Methodists  or  Evangelicals,  who, 
being  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  cold  dogmatism  of  the  generality  of  its  clergy,  and 
felt  the  want  of  a revival  of  religious  feeling  and  of  practical 
piety  and  charity.  Without  separating  themselves  from 
the  church,  they  instituted  meetings  called  ‘Collegia 'Pie- 
tatis,’  from  which  the  denomination  of  Pietists  was  derived. 
Philip  Jacob  S(>ener,  a divine  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  who 
was  preacher  at  Frankfort  and  afterwards  at  Dresden  and 
Berlin,  was  the  chief  promoter  of  those  meetings,  which 
began  about  1670.  He  wrote  several  ascetic  Works,  and 
died  in  170a.  [Methodism.]  A spirit  similar  to  that  of 
the  Pietists  of  Germany  has  arisen  in  our  own  times  in  the 
Swiss  and  French  Protestant  churches,  and  the  promoters 
of  it,  after  suffering  considerable  annoyance  from  the  less 
religious  port  of  the  community,  have  succeeded  in  effecting 
a revival  of  evangelical  doctrines  and  practice.  They  have 
been  styled  in  derision  * Mom iers ' (from  moment,  mum- 
mory),  a name  which  the  great  majority  of  them  are  far 
from  deserving. 

PIKTRA  MALA.  [Tuscany.] 

PIGAFETTA,  ANTONIO,  born  at  Vicenza  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  a patrician  family, 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  geography. 


Being  highly  interested  in  the  discoveries  which  were  then 
being  made  by  Spanish  and  Portuguese  expeditions,  he  set 
out  for  Spain  in  the  suite  of  the  papal  nuncio  to  that  country. 
Finding  that  an  expedition  was  going  to  set  out  from  Seville 
under  the  direction  of  Magalhacns,  he  asked  and  obtained 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  permission  to  join  it  as  a volun- 
teer. The  expedition  sailed  from  S.  I.ucar  in  September, 
1519.  [Magalhakns]  Pigafetta,  being  a volunteer  on 
board,  and  having  no  obligatory  duties  to  perforin,  wrote 
day  by  day  a journal  of  the  voyage.  Being  gifted  with  a 
robust  frame  and  healthy  constitution,  he  bore  the  hardships 
and  escaped  the  diseases  which  destroyed  most  of  the  crew. 
He  was  present  at  the  landing  on  the  Philippine  Islands, 
where  Magalliaens  lost  his  life,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
affray.  He  returned  to  Spain  in  the  admiral  ship  Victoria, 
the  only  one  that  remained  out  of  the  five  which  had 
sailed  together.  He  landed  at  Seville  in  September,  1522, 
having  performed  in  tho  course  of  three  years  the  first  voy- 
age round  the  globe.  After  repairing  to  church  with  his 
travelling  companions  in  solemn  procession  and  barefooted 
to  thank  God  for  their  safe  return,  Pigafetta  wont  to  Valla- 
dolid, where  he  presented  a copy  of  his  journal  to  Charles  V. 

Pigafetta  afterwards  returned  to  Italy,  and,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Pope  Clement  VII.,  he  wrote  a more  elaborate 
narrative  of  his  voyage,  with  a description  of  the  strange 
countries  he  had  visited,  and  short  vocabularies  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Philippine  and  Molucca  Islands.  Tfr.s  narra- 
tive he  dedicated  to  the  grand-master  of  Rhodes,  LTsIo 
Adam,  and  he  sent  a MS.  copy  to  the  Princess  Louisa  of 
Savoy,  from  which  a French  abridgment  was  made  by  a 
certain  Fabre,  and  published  at  Paris  without  date.  Of 
this  abridgment,  Rnmusio  inserted  an  Italian  translation  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  ' Raccolta  di  Navigaxioni  e Viaggi,’ 
fob,  Venice,  1550.  At  last  Amoretti  discovered  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library  nt  Milan  a complete  copy  of  Pigafetta’s 
original  narrative,  which  ho  published,  ‘ Primo  Viaggio  in- 
torno  al  Globo,*  4to.,  Milan,  1800,  with  plates,  drawn  from 
the  maps  and  sketches  which  accompanied  the  MS.  Piga- 
fetta’s  was  the  first  account  that  Europeans  had  of  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Of  Pigafetta’s  personal  his- 
tory after  his  return  to  Italy  nothing  is  known,  except  that 
he  was  made  a knight  of  the  ordor  of  St.  John.  His  house 
was  still  seen  lately  in  his  native  town  of  Vicenza. 

PIGEON  PEA  is  the  seed  of  tho  plant  called,  by  Lin- 
n®u«,  Cylisus  Cajan,  and  by  De  Candolle,  Cajanus  bicolor 
and  flavus.  It  is  a kind  of  pulse  highly  esteemed  by  all  classes 
of  the  natives  of  India,  and  is  by  them  regarded  as  holding 
the  third  rank  among  such  articles  of  food.  Cattle  are  saul 
to  be  fond  of  the  tender  parts  of  the  plant,  whether  green  or 
dry.  These  two  specie*,  or  varieties,  form  bushes  resem- 
bling shrubs,  but,  according  to  Roxburgh,  they  seddom  live 
more  than  two  or  three  years,  even  if  treated  with  the 
greatest  care.  The  natives  consider  them  annual,  because 
they  do  not  bear  well  the  second  year,  and  after  collecting 
th*  first  crop  they  pull  the  plants  up  for  firewood.  Cajanus 
bicolor  grows  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  ripening  its  seeds 
in  about  nine  months  from  tho  lime  they  are  sown,  ami 
producing  about  600  fold;  the  other  is  much  smaller,  and 
yields  in  three  months,  but  not  more  than  100  fold.  The 
Tclinga  name  of  the  first  is  Pedda  Candi,  and  oF  the  grain 
Pcdda  Kandiloo.  (Roxb,  >7.  Ind.,  iii.  325.) 

PIGEONS.  [CoLVMBin.*.] 

Pl'GHIUS.  STE'PH  ANUS  V IN  AND,  born  in  1520,  at 
Kerapen  in  the  province  of  Overyssel,  in  the  Netherlands, 
was  nephew,  on  his  mother's  side,  of  Albert  Pighius.a  learned 
controversialist  of  tlue  sixteenth  century,  who  lived  at  Rome, 
and  wrote  against  1 hi  Lutherans.  Stephen  Vinand,  after 
studying  in  his  native  country  and  at  Cologne,  entered  the 
ecclesiastical  profession,  and  repaired  to  Rome,  w here  he  was 
well  received  on  account  of  his  uncle’s  reputation  (his  uncle 
being  then  dead),  in  honour  of  whom  he  added  the  name  of 
Pighius  to  his  paternal  name  of  Vinand.  He  spent  R years  at 
Rome  in  studying  antiquities,  examining  monuments,  and 
copying  inscriptions,  &c.  This  labour  was  preparatory  to  tho 
great  work  which  he  afterwards  wrote  on  the  Roman  annals. 
On  Im  return  to  the  Netherlands  he  was  made  librarian  to 
Cardinal  Granvelle.  after  whose  death  he  was  appointed  by  the 
duke  ofClevei  preceptor  to  his  son,  with  whom  he  travelled 
through  Italy  about  1575.  The  young  man  however  died  nt 
Rome,  and  Pighius  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  re- 
tired to  the  town  of  Xanten,  of  which  he  was  a canon.  Ho 
died  in  1604,  nfter  publishing  the  first  volume  of  ins  great 
work  'Annalcs  Komanorum/  leaving  the  MS,  of  the 
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mainder  to  the  Jesuit  Andreas  Schott,  who  published  the 
two  following  volumes.  The  full  title  of  the  work  is  'An- 
nales  Magistratuum  et  Provinciarum  S P.Q.R.  ab  Urbe 
Condita,  ex  Auctorum  Antiquitaiumque  variis  Monumen- 
ts suppleti;  in  queis  Rcipubliceo  Mutatioues,  Potcstatum 
nc  Itnpcriorum  Succcssiones,  Acta,  Leges,  Bella,  Clades, 
Victoria;,  Manubito  atnue  Triumphi,  necnon  inlustria  Stera- 
mata  Familiaruinque  Propagmes  ad  Annoset  Tcmporasua 
rcducuntur,’ 3 vols.  folio,  Antwerp,  1GI5.  Pighius  gives  a 
chronicle  of  Rome  year  after  year,  from  tho  building  of  the 
city,  to  the  death  of  Vitellius,  a.d.  69,  the  names  of  (he  con- 
suls, tribunes,  censors,  eedilcs,  quaestors,  praetors,  pro- 
consuls,  proprietors,  and  other  governors  of  the  provinces, 
wherever  their  names  can  be  ascertained  from  anlient  writers 
or  monuments.  Hu  also  notices  brietly  the  principal  events 
of  each  year,  carefully  quoting  his  authorities.  Wherever 
an  inscription  bears  upon  a fact,  he  transcribes  it.  He  also 
mentions  the  titles  of  the  principal  laws  and  senatus  con- 
sults, under  tlicir  respective  years.  It  is  altogether  a work 
of  vast  research  and  erudition,  which  cost  (lie  author  more 
than  twenty  years’  labour.  His  chronology  has  been  found 
faulty,  us  most  Roman  chronologies  are.  (See  Portia 
d’ Urban,  in  the  French  edition  or  Tacitus,  by  Dureau  de 
Lamalic.)  Pighius  also  published  a good  edition  of  Vale- 
rius Maximus,  with  valuable  notes,  Antwerp,  1585. 

PIGMENTUM  NIGRUM.  [Eye.] 

PIGNERO'L,  or  PINERO'LX),  a province  of  the  Sar- 
dinian states,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  province  of  Turin, 
on  the  south  by  that  of  Saluzzo,  on  the  nurlh  by  the  pro- 
\ince  of  Susa,  and  on  the  west  by  Mount  Genivrc,  which 
divides  it  from  France.  It  is  a mountainous  region,  being 
covered  by  offsets  of  the  Alps,  which  form  several  valleys, 
ihrough  which  flow  the  Chisonc  and  other  affluents  of  the 
Po.  A road  which  crosses  Mount  Gendvre  leads  from 
Brian^on  in  Franco  to  tho  town  of  Pignerol.  A part  of  this 
province  is  occupied  by  the  district  of  the  Valdenscs.  con- 
sisting of  three  or  four  elevated  valleys  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Gcnivre.  [Valoenses  ] The  population  of  the  province 
of  Pignerol  is  estimated  at  11 1,600  inhabitants,  distributed 
among  sixty-nine  communes.  (Sorristori’s  Statistica  (T  Italia, 
1S35.)  The  principal  towns  are  the  following  : I,  Pignerol, 
once  considered  a strong  place,  and  still  a garrison  town,  is 
a bishop's  see ; it  has  several  churches  and  convents,  a band- 
some  cathedral,  a large  hospital,  several  manufactories  of 
silk,  woollens,  and  leather,  and  about  11,500  inhabitants. 
2.  Villafranca  di  Piemonte,  situated  in  a fertile  country 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Chisone  with  the  Po,  contains 
7600  inhabitants.  3.  C&vour,  with  6400  inhabitants.  4, 
Fonestrelle,  in  the  valley  of  Pratgelat,  at  the  foot  of  the  high 
Alps,  is  a small  town  with  about  800  inhabitants:  it  is 
only  remarkable  for  its  fortress  situated  on  a bleak  moun- 
tain, which  was  one  of  Napoleon’s  state  prisons,  and  of 
which  a full  account  is  given  Dy  Cardinal  Pacca,  in  his  ‘ Me- 
morie  Storiche,’  2 vols.,  1830.  The  cardinal  was  confined 
in  the  fort,  together  with  numerous  other  state  prisoners  of 
various  conditions,  from  August,  1809,  to  January,  1813,  for 
his  fidelity  to  Pope  Pius  VII.  5,  Cumiana  has  5000  in- 
habitants. 

The  province  of  Pignorol  produces  good  wine,  silk,  and 
some  corn  ; it  also  abounds  in  cattle.  Chestnuts  are  plen- 
tiful in  the  mountains.  The  chamois,  the  wolf,  and  bear 
are  found  in  the  high  Alps.  (Neigebaur;  Calendario 
Sardo.) 

P1GNOTTI,  LORENZO,  born  in  1739,  at  Figlinc  in 
the  Val  d’Amo,  studied  medicine  at  Pisa,  where  ho  took 
his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  After  practising  for 
some  time  at  Florence,  he  was  made  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  at  Pisa,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  and  died  in  1812.  His  principal  work  is  the  history  of 
Tuscany:  ‘Storia  della  Toscana  sino  al  Principato,  con 
dirersi  Saggi  sulle  Scicnze,  Lettere,  cd  Arti,’  9 vols.  8vo., 
which  was  published  after  his  death.  He  begins  his  history 
with  the  antient  Etruscans,  and  continues  it  through  the 
long  period  of  Roman  dominion.  Ho  describes  tho  vicissi- 
tudes of  tho  Tuscan  cities  after  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire,  the  glorious  period  of  the  independence  of  Florence, 
Pisa,  and  Siena,  and  concludes  his  work  with  the  fall  of 
the  Florentine  republic  and  the  assumption  of  supreme 
power  by  the  second  house  of  Medici.  Galluzzi  has  written 
the  latter  part  of  tho  history  of  Tuscany  : ‘Istoria  del  Gran 
Ducato  di  Toscana  solto  il  governo  della  Casa  Medici,’  5 vols. 
4to.,  Florence,  1787.  Pignotti  came  late  for  his  historical 
subject,  afier  numerous  and  able  writers  who  had  treated 
P.  C.,  No.  1122. 


j the  same  matter  either  wholly  or  in  part,  and  the  historical 
' portion  of  his  work  may  be  considered  rather  a compilation 
| than  an  original  composition,  yet  he  contributed  to  it  some- 
! thing  new  by  means  of  his  own  researches  into  the  archives 
and  libraries.  But  the  essays  which  he  has  added  in  dis- 
tinct chapters  appended  to  the  political  narrative,  on  the 
Italian  language,  on  the  art  of  war  in  the  middle  ages,  on 
the  revival  of  sciences,  letters,  and  the  arts,  and  on  the 
commerce  of  the  Tuscans,  are  all  entirely  his  own.  His 
sentiments  arc  liberal  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word ; he 
is  no  party  man ; he  always  avoided  controversial  politics, 
and  maintained  his  own  independence  of  opinion.  It  is  re- 
ported that  tho  poet  and  improvisatore  Gianni  one  day 
observed  to  Pignotti  with  a sneer,  that  the  university  of  Pisa 
reckoned  several  asinine  doctors  among  its  members.  ‘That 
may  be,’  retorted  Pignotti,  ‘ we  have  heard  of  Caligula 
making  his  horse  a senator.’  The  repartee  consists  in  tnis: 
Napoleon  had  just  made  Gianni  a senator  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  and  tho  enemies  of  Napoleon  used  to  nickname 
him  Caligula,  on  account  of  some  fancied  resemblance  be- 
tween him  and  the  medals  of  that  emperor. 

Pignotti  wrote  also  a series  of  fables  or  apologues  in 
Italian  verso,  which  have  been  often  reprinted.  Pignotti  is 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  Italian  fabulists.  He 
also  wrote  some  odes  and  other  poetical  compositions: 
* Poesie  di  Lorenzo  Pignotti,’  Florence,  1820. 

Pignotti  was  buried  in  the  Cumpo  Santo  of  Pisa,  where 
a monument  has  been  raised  to  his  memory. 

( Elogio  di  Lorenzo  Pignotti,  by  Antonio  Bcnci,  in  the 
Florence  Autologin,  1821.) 

PIK£,  the  English  name  for  a fish  belonging  to  the  order 
Malacopterygii.  section  Abdominalcs,  family  Esocidce,  and 
genus  Esox.  The  pike  tribe  were  regarded  by  Linnteus  as 
forming  a genus,  but  in  modern  works  on  ichthyology  they 
constitute  a family.  They  have  no  adipose  fin,  as  in  the  Sal- 
monido*,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  upper  jaw  being 
formed  chiefly  by  the  intermaxillary  bones:  the  maxillary 
are  destitute  of  teeth,  and  concealed  by  the  lips ; the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  are  almost  always  opposite  each  other,  and 
their  intestine  is  short  and  without  ceeca.  To  this  family 
belong  the  genera  Esox  (or  pikes  proper),  Gala  Tins,  Alepo- 
cephalus,  Microstoma,  Stomias,  Chauliodus,  Sal  an  x,  llelone, 
Scomberesox , Hemiramphus,  Exocetus,  and  Mormyrus. 

In  tho  genus  Esox  the  snout  is  broad  and  depressed; 
the  intermaxillaries  form  about  two-thirds  of  the  upper  jaw, 
and  arc  furnished  with  small  pointed  leeih,  as  well  os  the 
lower  jaw,  the  vomer,  palatines,  tongue,  pharyngcans,  and 
branchial  arches;  there  is  ono  dorsal  fin,  and  that  is  placed 
opposite  the  anal  fin.  The  Esox  Lucius,  or  common  pike, 
is  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  and 
Cuvier  moreover  states  that  it  also  occurs  in  North  America, 
where  however  two  other  species  are  met  with.  Mr. 
Jenyns  states  that  tho  common  pike  is  probably  indigenous, 
though  usually  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  spawns  in  March 
and  April,  and  occasionally  attains  a weight  of  thirty,  forty, 
or  even  sixty  pounds.  The  pike  is  one  of  the  most  voracious 
of  fishes,  and,  it  is  said,  will  even  eat  those  of  its  own 
species. 

The  genus  Galaxias,  founded  by  Cuvier  on  the  Esox 
al&pidotus  of  Forster,  and  Esox  truttaceus,  Cuvier,  differs 
chiefly  from  Esox  in  having  nearly  the  whole  edge  of  the 
upper  jaw  formed  of  the  intermaxillaries ; the  body  is  appa- 
rently destitute  of  scales,  the  mouth  slightly  cleft ; moderate 
and  pointed  teeth  cro  observable  in  both  of  the  jaws  and 
also  in  the  palatines,  and  there  arc  a few  strong  hooked 
teeth  on  the  tongue. 

The  genus  Alcpocephal us,  founded  upon  a fish  found  in 
the  Mediterranean,  differs  from  the  last  genera  in  having 
the  body  covered  with  broad  scales;  tho  mouth  is  small, 
and  the  teeth  minute  and  crowded ; the  eyes  large,  and  the 
branchial  rays  eight  in  number. 

AUpocephalus  rostratus  of  Risso  is  caught  at  great  depths 
in  the  sea  before  mentioned. 

Microstoma  is  also  founded  upon  one  specie#,  and  that  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  the  Scrpe  micmstnme 
of  Risso;  has  a very  short  snout;  tho  lower  jaw  projects  be- 
yond the  upper  one,  and  is  furnished,  as  well  as  the  small 
intermaxillaries,  with  very  minute  teeth ; it  has  three  large 
and  flat  branchiostegous  rays;  the  eye  is  large,  and  the 
lateral  line  is  furnished  with  a scries  of  strong  scales ; there 
is  but  one  dorsal  fin,  and  that  is  placed  a little  behind  tho 
ventral*. 
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The  genus  Slomiaa  contains  two  species,  both  of  which 
are  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  black  colour  with  series  of  silvery  spots ; they  have 
the  muszle  very  short,  tbo  mouth  very  deeply  cleft,  the 
ope rc ul a reduced  to  little  membranous  laminae,  and  the 
maxillaries  fixed  to  the  cheek;  the  maxillaries,  intermaxil- 
laries,  palatine  bones,  and  tongue  aro  all  furnished  with 
long  and  curved  teeth ; the  body  is  elongated,  and  the  ven- 
tral* are  placed  far  back. 

Chauliodus  differs  chiefly  from  Stomias  in  having  two 
teeth  in  eacn  jaw,  each  pair  crossing  with  tho  opposite  when 
the  mouth  is  shut;  the  dorsal  fin  (which  has  the  first  ray 
elongated  into  a filament)  is  placed  opposite  the  space  which 
intervenes  between  the  pectorals  and  venlrals. 

Only  one  species  of  this  genus  is  known ; it  is  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  of  a deep  green  colour.  This 
species,  which  is  the  Chauliodus  Sloani  of  Schneider,  is 
found  at  Gibraltar. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Salanx  (Cuv.)  are  distinguished 
bv  their  depressed  head,  the  opercula  folding  beneath;  four 
branchiostegous  rays;  the  jaws  short  and  pointed,  and 
furnished  with  booked  toeth ; the  lower  jaw  somewhat 
elongated  at  the  symphysis,  and  bearing  a small  appendage 
which  is  furnisbau  with  teeth — no  teeth  either  on  the  palate 
or  tongue. 

Belong.— This  genus  is  established  by  Cuvier  upon  the 
Etox  Belong  (Garfish)  of  Linnmus,  and  some  other  species 
differing  from  the  true  pikes  in  having  the  jaws  much 
elongated  and  slender;  the  entire  margin  of  the  tipper  jaw 
is  formed  of  the  inter maxillaries  ; both  jaws  are  furnished 
with  small  teeth,  but  there  are  no  teeth  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  mouth;  those  of  the  pharynx  are  like  paving-stones ; 
the  body  is  much  elongated,  and  furnished  with  scales,  which 
however  aro  indistinct  except  on  the  lateral  line.  [Gar- 
fish] 

Scomberesox. — In  this  genus  (which  is  instituted  byLnc6- 
pede),  as  in  Belong,  the  body  is  elongated  and  the  snout  very 
Lng  and  attenuated,  but  the  species  may  be  distinguished 
oy  the  dor«al  and  anal  fins  being  divided,  and  forming  as  it 
Were  a series  of  small  fins  situated  on  the  upper  and  under 
side  of  the  body  near  the  tail.  The  Saury  rike,  or  Skipper 
(Scomberosox  Saurus,  of  Flemming),  belongs  to  this  genua. 

The  species  of  the  next  genus  (Hemiramphus  of  Cuvier) 
nave  the  body  elongated  ana  slender,  the  lower  jaw  slender 
and  much  elongated,  as  in  Belong,  but  the  upper  jaw  is 
remarkably  short;  both  upper  and  lower  jaws,  so  far  as 
they  are  opposeable,  are  furnished  with  small  teeth.  One 
species  of  this  curious  genus  has  been  found  on  the  British 
coasts,  and  is  described  by  Mr.  Yarrell  in  the  ‘Magazine  of 
Natural  History,’ forOctober,  1837 ; a figure  and  description 
is  also  given  by  the  same  author  in  the  ‘ Supplement  to  the 
History  of  British  Fishes.' 

Genus  Exocetus,  Linn.  Tho  species  of  this  genus  are  at 
once  distinguished  from  other  abdomintiles  by  the  enormous 
developement  of  their  pectoral  fins,  which  are  formed  like 
wings,  and  enable  these  fishes  to  support  themselves  for  a 
short  time  in  tho  air,  a circumstance  which  lias  given  rise  to 
the  name  of  flying-fishes.  Their  head  and  body  are  covered 
with  tolerably  large  scales,  and  a longitudinal  ridge,  formed 
bv  carinated  scales,  is  observable  on  each  side  of  the  belly  ; 
the  head  is  flat  above,  and  the  muzzle  is  very  short  and 
obtuse.  [Flying-fish.] 

Murmyrus,  Linn. — The  fishes  of  this  genus  have  the 
body  oblong,  compressed,  and  covered  with  scales ; the  head  is 
covered  by  a thick  skin  which  envelopes  the  opercula  and 
branchial  rays,  leaving  no  opening  in  the  latter  but  a mere 
vertical  fissure;  the  opening  of  the  mouth  is  smalt;  slender 
teeth  emarginatud  at  the  end,  are  observable  on  the  inter- 
maxillaries  and  lower  jaw. 

These  fishes  inhabit  fresh  water,  and  several  species  are 
found  in  the  Nile  and  some  other  rivers  of  Africa. 

PILASTER.  [Column.] 

PILATE,  PONTIUS,  is  chiefly  known  by  the  part  which 
ho  occupies  in  the  New  Testament  history.  Nothing  is 
recorded  of  his  extraction.  Some  of  tho  early  Christian 
writers  have  dwelt  upon  the  etymology  of  his  names,  anil 
have  supposed  them  descriptive  of  his  character,  but,  as 
Bishop  Pearson  says,  ' in  vain.’  They  appear  to  be  simply 
the  nomen  and  cognomen  of  the  Romans,  as  Pontius  Aquila, 
Pontius  II  ore  nm  us,  and  Julius  Ctcsar.  Pilate  was  a man 
of  the  equestrian  order,  and  be  was  appointed  governor  of 
JudsBa  by  Tiberius,  A.n.  26.  By  .the  variety  of  terras  used 
to  designate  Pilate  in  this  office,  it  seems  difficult  to  under- 


stand precisely  the  nature  of  his  governorship.  Tacitus 
calls  him  procurator;  Philo  Judceus  and  the  Greek  fathers 
Iwirooiroc.  In  tho  Greek  Testament  he  is  called  hytp* v,  and 
in  Josephus  both  lirirporoq  and  r\yipiiv.  In  the  Vulgate 
he  is  named  praeses,  which  Wiclif,  translating  from  that 
version,  renders  * tho  justice.’  Tyndale  translates  the  Greek 
t)ytp*v,  the  debite.  In  King  James's  translation  he  is  called 
governor,  and  so  also  in  the  Rheraish  translation.  Dr 
Campbell  calls  him  procurator,  and  probably  this  is  the  best 
word  to  point  out  the  office  of  Pilate,  though  it  is  evident 
that  the  power  of  life  and  death,  which  he  had  over  the 
Jews,  exccedod  that  which  procurators  usually  possessed. 

The  character  of  Pontius  Pilato  Ls  sufficiently  developed 
in  the  New  Testament.  Philo  Judieus  and  Josephus  repre- 
sent him  in  a similar  light,  as  a self-willed,  avaricious,  and 
hard-hearted  man.  Josephus  states  moreover  that  tho 
Samaritans,  having  been  treated  by  Pilate  with  great  bar- 
barity, made  a complaint  to  Vitellius,  governor  of  Syria, 
who  ordered  him  to  Rome,  to  give  an  account  of  his  con 
duct  to  tho  emperor.  This  was  after  he  had  been  procura- 
tor of  J adei  ten  years.  Before  he  nrrri’ed  at  Rome.  Tiberius 
was  dead;  but  Eusebius  and  others  relate  that  Pilate  was 
banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  and  that,  unable  to  endure  his 
disgrace,  he  killed  himself  with  his  own  hand,  about  the 
year  38. 

(Philo  Judd* us,  De  Legal.  ad  Caium;  Josephus,  Antitp 
and  De  Bello  Jud. ; Eusebius,  Hist.,  b.  i.,  c,  7,  with  the 
note  of.Valesius;  Pearson.  On  the  Creed.) 

P1LATRE  DE  ROZIER.  [Balloon  ] 

PILCHARD.  [Clupsidx.] 

PILCHARD  FISHERY.  [Hishbrim.] 

PI  LOOM  A YO.  [Plata,  La.  River.] 

PILE'OLUS.  [Trochoidea.] 

PI  LKO'PSIS,  Lamarck’s  name  for  a genus  of  mollusks 
(Copula*  of  l>e  Montfort,  which  name  has  the  priority 
whose  place  in  the  system  was  long  doubtful. 

The  form  was  arranged  by  Linnmus  under  bis  genus  Pa- 
tella, with  the  name  of  Patella  Ungariea. 

Lamarck  divided  his  genus  Pileopaie  into  two  sections 
the  first  consisting  of  those  species  whose  shell  was  without 
any  known  support  ( Pileopsia , Lam.,  Cupulua,  Monlf.); 
the  second  consisting  of  those  species  whose  shell  had  a 
known  support  ( Hipponyx , Defrance). 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  when  treating  of  Hipfxmyr  ( Genera, 
No.  i.),  differs  from  Defrance,  who  first  proved  that  tho 
shell  consisted  of  two  parts,  but  still  considered  it  as  a 
univalve  which  had  the  property  of  making  a support  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  itself  above  the  shells  or  stones  to 
which  it  is  attached.  Mr.  Sowerby  states  (loe.  eit.)  that  lie 
sce9  nothing  in  the  nature  of  Hipponyx  different  from 
other  bivalves;  on  the  contrary,  the  numerous  observations 
which  he  had  made  appeared  to  him  only  to  strengthen  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  a relation  between  this  genus  and  the 
genera  Orbicula,  Crania,  and  Terebralula ; and  ho  adds, 
that  he  suspects  that  tho  animal  has,  in  enmmon  with  thos»o 
genera,  two  fringed  arms  or  tentacula.  The  same  author, 
in  his  description  of  Capndus  ( Pileopsia , Lam.),  ( Genera , 
No.  xxxviii.),  observes  that  this  genus  may  be  regarded  as 
a remarkable  instance  of  the  importance  of  a correct  know- 
ledge of  the  animal  which  forms  it,  as  well  as  of  the  charac 
ters  of  tho  shell  itself.  He  states  that  he  had  long  enter- 
tained the  opinion  that  the  animal  must  bo  a gastropod,  and 
consequently  very  different  from  that  of  Defrance’s  Hippo - 
nyx,  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  a truly  bivalve  shell.  ‘ It 
may  here  be  observed.’  continues  Mr.  Sowerby,  ‘ that  in  the 
bivalve  molluscs  the  mantle  envelopes  the  animal  and  lines 
the  inside  of  the  shell,  depositing  testaceous  mailer  on  its 
whole  internal  surface  ; the  Hipponyx  is  therefore  a true 
bivalve,  for  its  animal  must  be  wholly  enveloped  in  its 
mantle,  or  testaceous  matter  could  not  be  deposited  on  all 
sides;  but  in  the  present  genus,  which  has  been  vory  erro- 
neously united  to  Hipponyr  by  Defranco  and  Lamarck  (on 
account,  no  doubt,  of  their  general  resemblance  in  form), 
there  is  a distinct  head,  with  tentacula  and  eyes,  and  tho 
branchiae  are  arranged  in  a single  row  behind  the  head: 
there  is  moreover  a small  nearly  circular  foot,  by  which  it 
is  usually  found  adhering  to  oysters  and  other  shells,  stones, 
&c. ; all  which  circumstances  prove  that  it  cannot  produce 
a second  valve,  and  that  it  is  not  therefore  oven  related  to 
Hipponyr.  The  shell  itself  also  differs  from  the  upper 
valve  of  Hipponyx,  for  in  Capulus  it  is  obliquely  conical 
and  curved  backwards,  uncinate,  and  somewhat  spiral ; in 
Hipponyx  however,  though  it  is  obliquely  conical,  it  is  not 
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recurved,  nor  is  it  in  the  least  spiral.  We  are  fully  aware 
that  in  full-grown  specimens  of  some  of  the  Capuli  tho 
beak  is  not  recurved  ; hut  wo  observe  that  in  the  young 
•hells  of  the  same  species  it  is  distinctly  so.  It  is  some- 
what singular  that,  although  tho  Capuli  are  gasteropoda, 
they  do  not  appear  to  remove  from  the  spot  to  which  they 
were  at  first  attached,  hut,  liko  several  of  the  Rtellte,  they 
aectn  to  form,  probably  by  a chemical  action,*  a more  or 
1ms  deep  cavity  in  the  surface  to  which  they  adhere  ; this 
circumstance  alone  should,  aa  we  think,  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Capuli  from  the  Hipponycet , for  it  is  evident 
that  an  animal  with  a mantle  capable  of  depositing  testa- 
ceous matter  cannot  at  the  same  time  erodo  the  spot  to 
which  it  is  affixing  such  calcareous  deposit.  But  there  is  a 
circumstance  in  the  peculiar  form  of  the  impression  made  by 
the  foot  of  the  Caj  ulus,  which.it  appears,  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand; for  the  margin  of  this  impression  is  sometimes  moro 
or  loss  raised  in  a somewhat  horse-shoo  form,  apparently 
corresponding  to  the  muscular  impressions  in  tho  lower 
valve  of  Hipponyx.  We  think  this  peculiar  form  may  be 
caused  by  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  nearly  cir- 
cular foot  in  raising  and  depressing  the  shell,  in  order  to  ^ 
permit  the  entry  and  egress  of  the  sea-watcr.’  There  is  ( 
much  in  this  worthy  of  consideration  ; and  we  should  re- 
member that  the  author  was  not  aware  of  the  discoveries 
of  the  French  voyagers,  which  have  led  to  such  a different 
conclusion,  and,  in  short,  to  a confirmation  of  tho  original 
views  of  Dcfmnt-e  and  Lamarck  as  to  the  relative  place  of 
Pileoptit  and  Hipponyx  in  tho  system. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  tho  Animaux  tan n 
J’ertebres,  remarks,  that  in  treating  of  the  Pleropoda,  he 
had  pointed  out  the  error  of  Lamarck  in  considering  them 
as  intermediate  between  the  Acephalout  Mollusks  and  the 
Molluskt  projvrly  so  called.  M.  Deshayes  thinks,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Blainville,  that  if  there 
exists  a passage  between  these  two  classes  of  Mollutca,  it  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  generA  Pileoptit  and  Hipponyx. 
The  greater  proportion  of  students  in  eonchology,  lie  ob- 
serves, who  for  the  first  time  compare  the  genera  Crania 
[Brachiopoda,  vol.  y.,  p.  314]  and  Hipponyx,  find  a great 
relationship  between  them,  and  have  a tendency  to  approxi- 
mate them  in  arrangement.  But  the  relations  which  exist 
between  the  shells  not  being  continued  in  the  animals 
which  inhabit  them,  it  becomes  necessary  for  them  to  aban- 
don this  supposed  approximation,  on  the  ground  that  one  of 
the  genera  (Crania)  belongs  incontestably  to  the  Brachio- 
poda,  whilst  the  Hipponycet  are  true  acephalous  mollusks. 
When  the  organisation  of  the  Hipponycet  is  compared  with 
that  of  the  Acephala,  the  observer  finds  with  surprise  that 
the  strongest  relations  exist  in  reality  between  these  two 
classes  of  animals. 

The  short  description,  continues  M.  Deshayes,  given  by 
Cuvier,  in  the  Annalet  du  Museum,  of  Pileoptit,  is  the  only 
one  known  at  present ; and  this  description  teaches  us  that 
the  animal,  attached  to  its  shell  by  a muscle  in  the  shape  of 
a horse  shoe,  is  provided  with  a foot  comparablo  with  that 
of  the  Rtelltx ; that  it  has  a rather  largo  cervical  fcavity 
containing  a pectinated  bronchia  comparable  with  that  of 
the  Crtpidulee ; and  finally,  that  it  has  a proboscidiform 
head,  with  two  tentacles  with  eyes  at  their  base.  Observa- 
tion has  long  demonstrated  that  the  true  Pileopsides.  though 
they  live  after  the  manner  of  the  R teller,  arc  still  more 
sedentary  Ilian  the  litter;  for  there  may  be  seen,  in  certain 
individuals  of  the  Pileoptit  Ungarica,  irregularities  proceed- 
ing from  the  body  on  which  it  has  lived  when  young  conti- 
nuing exactly  tho  samo  to  adult  age — irregularities  whose 
tracer  may  lie  observed  on  the  lines  of  growth,  and  which 

firovo,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Deshayes.  that  during  its  whole 
ife  the  animal  has  never  changed  its  place.  This  mode  of 
existence  approaches  closoly  to  that  of  Hipponyx.  The  j 
latter  genus,  established  by  Defranco,  was  considered  by 
Lamarck  to  bo  merely  a section  of  the  Pileop*ides.  Other 
zoologists.  M.  de  Blainville  among  thorn,  resting  on  new 
facts,  adopted  the  genus  of  Defiance,  and  placed  it  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pileoptit.  M.  Desha)  es  however  think* 
that  it  will  nevertheless  be  possible,  after  & close  examina- 
tion of  the  two  genera,  to  return  to  the  opinion  of  Lamarck, 
and  thus  supports  it. 

The  Hipponycet  have  a thell  resembling  that  of  the  Pi- 
leoptides,  but  their  delicate  foot  assumes  the  properties  of 
the  mantle,  and  becomes  a secreting  organ,  producing  n 

• Qitpre  (amen  ; nod  hear  in  wind  the  ag'-ocy  of  torrent*  of  water  produced 
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more  or  less  thick  calcareous  support,  on  which  the  animal 
is  attached  by  the  same  horse-shoe-shaped  musole  which  is 
inserted  in  the  shell.  The  animal  of  Hipponyx  then  re- 
mains necessarily  attached,  after  the  manner  of  the  Oysters 
and  CranitP,  to  submarine  bodies.  This  manner  of  life  in 
a ceplialous  mollusk,  anil  the  property  whioh  it  possesses  of 
secreting  a support,  gives  it  a resemblance  to  a bivalve  shell 
without  a hinge.  This  support,  which  is  very  thick  in 
some  species,  diminishes  insensibly  in  others,  and  some- 
times becomes  very  delicate.  M.  Deshayes  states  his  know- 
ledge of  certain  species  which,  instead  of  secreting  a sup- 
port, attach  themselves  to  other  shells,  and  thereon  hollow 
out  to  some  depth  llhr  place  on  which  they  live.  This  im- 
pression otters  exactly  the  same  form  and  the  same  accidents 
as  tho  moro  or  less  thick  support  above  noticed.  Between 
these  species  and  those  which  live  sedentary,  without  leaving 
any  trace  on  the  body  which  has  served  them  for  a resting 
place,  there  exists  hut  very  little  difference ; and  it  is  to  he 
presumed  that  there  is  no  considerable  discrepancy  in  the 
organization  of  the  animals.  Thus,  in  his  opinion,  the  pas- 
sage between  Pileoptit  and  Hipponyx  is  established,  and 
tho  opinion  of  Lamarck  justified. 

M.  Deshayes  goes  on  to  state  that  the  discovery  of  living 
Hipponuces  having  a support*  is  due  to  MM.  Quoy  and 
Gainmrd,  and  that  M.  do  Blainville,  to  whom  these  scien- 
tific voyagers,  on  their  return  from  their  first  expedition, 
had  sent  some  small  individuals  preserved  in  spirit,  gives 
some  interesting  details  relating  to  (So  organization  of  these 
animals.  Afterwards  M.  Quoy,  during  his  second  voyage, 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  larger  species,  and  ho 
found  that  the  Patella  Autlraltt  of  Lamarck  was  a true 
Hipponyx  attached  upon  a very  delicate  calcareous  sup- 
port. In  tho  highly  interesting  work  published  by  M.  Quoy 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  voyage,  that  zoologist  has  given 
very  complete  details  concerning  the  animals  of  this  genus, 
which  prove  most  evidently  the  great  analogy  whioh  exists 
between  the  Hipponycet  and  the  Pileopsides.  The  animal 
is  comprised  between  two  fleshy  disks,  one  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  mantle  and  the  other  by  the  foot,  and  when 
it  is  entirely  detached,  it  resembles  an  aoephalous  animal 
enveloped  in  the  two  lobes  of  its  mantle.  But  Hipponyx 
differs  from  the  Acephala  in  many  points;  its  head  is 
slightly  prolonged  into  a proboscis,  and  the  mouth  is  armed 
with  a short  tongue,  roughened  as  in  the  Rtellce.  The 
(Esophagus  is  surrounded  by  a nervous  collar,  bearing  more 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Mollusks  properly  so  called  than 
to  that  of  the  Acenhalans.  These  animals  are  oompleiely 
hermaphrodites,  wnich  incontestably  approximates  them  to 
the  Lamellibranchiuta ;+  but  the  branchial  organ  is  very 
different,  for  it  is  pectinated  and  formed  of  straight  and 
rigid  lamella)  contained  in  a cervical  cavity  and  directed 
from  left  to  right.  The  Hipponycet  have,  as  well  as  the 
Pileopsides,  in  front  of  the  root,  vesicles  which  are  more  or 
less  numerous,  in  which  the  ova  are  deposited,  protected  by 
the  shell  of  the  mother,  and  undergoing  for  a period,  tho 
duration  of  which  is  not  known,  a sort  of  incubation.  As 
tho  ora  increase  in  size,  the  vesicles  diminish  in  number, 
but  are  augmented  in  volume.  Such  are  the  results  of  the 
observations  made  by  M.  Quoy. 

M.  Deshayes  calls  attention  to  the  (hot  that  many  of  the 
so-called  Pitellar — Pi teller  Galathea  and  tricostata,  for 
example,  should  be  placed  among  the  Pileopsides ; and 
that  Piiltlla  Australis  should  be  arranged  with  the  Hippo- 
nyces. 

Mr.  Garner  seems  to  be  also  of  opinion  that  Lamarck 
has  assigned  its  true  place  to  Hipponyx.  ' The  Patella,’ 
says  the  former,  in  his  valuable  paper  On  the  Anatomy  of 
the  Lamellibranchiatc  Conchifera  ( Zool . Trans.,  vol.  11), 
'when  sticking  to  a rock  often  forms  a hole  an  inch  in  depth, 
and  this  by  the  action  of  its  ciliated  bronchia ; the  hole 
cannot  be  made  by  the  shell,  os  it  fits  exactly  in  it,  and  ia 
of  such  a figure  that  no  rotation  can  take  place.  The  Hip- 
ponyx, another  Gasteropod,  forms  cavities  in  the  Patella 
and  other  shelts  to  which  it  adheres.' 

Mr.  Swainson  (Malacology,  1840)  placos  both  Pileoptit 
and  Hipponyx  under  his  tribe  Scuttbranchia,  or  Limpets. 

• Rut  oot.\  The  tmplciont  of  Pefranor  that  JUpfonyr  liul  a Talrular  •up- 
port  wen:  con  Armed  uoi  only  by  hi*  the  two  valves  together  an  the  oal> 

■id*  of  a CrrilAitm  (C.  CWrawcopfa ),  bo*  al«o  by  tha  discovery  of  an  attached 
valve  of  Hifpenpr  mi/ra.’.i.  Mr.  G.  H.  Sowerby  (tales  that  about  the  lame 
time  he  wu  almoit  perciaded  of  tb»  umi  fiet  by  an  examination  of  the  upper 
valve  and  a eoiBjmriaon  which  he  Instituted  between  It  and  some  ■peeimab*  at 
Orbie *lm  and  Cron<a  whlcli'hnd  just  lh«-n  fallen  into  his  hand*. 

4 It  i*  now  miafMlorily  made  out  (hit  mot!,  if  uul  all  of  the**,  with  ft* 
exception  of  Cylat,  are  dlusckm*, 
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He  makes  the  genus  Hipponyx  succeed  the  genus  Emargi- 
nula,  and  gives  Hippouyx  and  Pileopsis  us  subgeneru  of 
the  former. 

Hipponyx.  (Defrancc.) 

Generic  Character. — Animal  oval  or  subcircular,  conical 
or  depressed  ; head  glubu la r,  carried  at  the  extremity  of  a 
sort  of  neck,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a tentacle  convex  at 
its  base,  and  terminated  by  a small  conical  point;  eyes 

filaced  on  the  tentacular  convexity ; mouth  with  two  small 
abial  tentacles ; foot  very  delicate,  thickened  towards  its 
borders,  which  lessen  and  enlarge  like  those  of  the  mantle, 
to  which  it  bears  a complete  resemblance;  branchiee  situ* 
ated  above  the  origin  of  the  back  ; anus  at  the  right  side 
of  tho  cervical  cavity ; oviduct  terminated  in  a large  tuber- 
cle at  the  root  of  the  right  tentacle. 

Shell  conoid  or  depressed,  the  apex  not  spiral ; aperture 
with  irregular  edges ; cavity  deep,  with  a muscular  impres- 
sion in  the  form  of  a horse-shoe ; a rounded  lamellar  sup- 
port, or  an  impression  on  the  body  serving  as  the  resting 
place  of  the  animal,  presenting  also  a muscular  impression 
of  a horse-shoe  shape.  (Rang) 

The  number  of  living  species  given  by  M.  Deshayes  in 
h.s  tables  is  six ; in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  the  num- 
ber is  three.  These  ore  Hijponyces  acuta,  foliacea,  and 
suturalis  of  M.  Quoy ; the  first  from  the  seas  of  New  Hol- 
land and  the  two  last  from  the  island  of  Guam  in  the  archi- 
pelago of  the  Marianne  inlands.  To  these,  according  to  his 
own  .-bowing,  Pitella  Australis  should  be  added  ; and  also 
the  Patella  mitrata  of  Linnteus. 

Habits,  — The  genus  is  marine,  and  ha*  been  found 

attached  to  stones  and  shells  at  depths  varying  from  tho 
surface  to  sixteen  fathoms. 

Example,  Hipponyx  acuta. 

Description. — Shell  solid,  ovate,  thickly  striated  longitu- 
dinally, the  margin  crenulatcd,  \iolacesccnt;  the  vertex 
long,  acute,  and  straight;  white  internally. 

Locality.— The  seas  of  New  Holland. 


Example,  Pileopsis  Ungarica. 

Description.— Shell  conico-acuminate,  striated  ; the  ver- 
tex uncinate  and  revolute;  aperture  rather  wider  trans- 
versely ; rosy  within.  The  epidermis  is  somewhat  horny, 
thick,  and  velvety. 

Locality. — The  Mediterranean  and  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.  Abundant  on  our  own  coasts.  One  of  tho  best 
figures  we  know  is  given  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  in  his  Ge- 
nera (No.  xxxviii.). 


PilcoptU  Ungarica. 

fl,  the  khrll  Id  attu  i fr,  inride  view  of  the  tame. 


Fossil  IIipfoxycks  and  Pileopsides. 

Hipponyx.  Lamarck  lias  described  some  fossil  species 
among  the  Patella  under  the  name  of  P.  Cornucopia  and 
P.  dilatata  ; and  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  (Genera)  slates  that 
all  tho  species  known  ore  from  the  calcaire  grassier:  (but 
see  below). 

The  number  of  fossil  species  (tertiary)  recorded  by  M. 
Deshav  es  in  his  tables  is  twelve,  and  a * new  species’  is  noted 
as  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  The  localities  for  those 
fossils  are  Sicily,  Italy  (Subap.),  Bordeaux  and  Dax,  Tou- 
raine  and  Turin.  Puris  is  given  as  tho  locality  for  eight. 
In  tho  last  edition  of  Lamarck  Bix  is  the  number  recorded, 
including  Hipjwnyx  Cornucopia. 


Hipponyx  acuta. 

a,  the  upper  vat  to  tu  rim : b,  In  ride  view  of  the  nmr, 


Hipponyx  acuta,  var. 
a,  the  animal ; b,  the  »htU  in  rim. 

Pileopsis.  (Lam.  Capulus,  Montf.) 

Generic  Character. — Animal  conical,  slightly  spiral  a 
tl»e  summit,  furnished  with  a distinct  head  which  has  a pro 
boscis  terminating  the  mouth ; in  front  of  the  anterior  bordei 
of  th  afoot  is  a double  membrane  forming  numerous  folds 
the  tentacles  arc  nearly  cylindrical,  stout,  obtuse,  and  carrj 
the  eyes  on  small  convexities  a little  above  their  external 
base;  foot  large,  but  very  anterior  and  delicate;  mantlt 
simple  and  without  ornament;  branchial  cavity  open  ante- 
riorly; bronchi ce  composed  of  many  narrow  aud  longitudi- 
nal lamina),  which  adhere  by  a single  transversal  line  to  the 
plafond;  onfico  of  the  anus  towards  the  right  side  of  that 
cavity. 

Shell  irregular,  conical,  with  the  apex  more  or  less  inclined 
or  spiral,  directed  backwards;  aperture  roundod,  with  sim- 
ple, irregular,  and  continuous  borders ; cavity  deep,  offer- 
ing a muscular  impression  in  form  of  a horse-shoe,  open 
anteriorly.  (Rang.) 

Habits,  This  genus,  like  Hipponyx,  is  entirely  ma- 
rine, and  has  been  taken  adhering  to  shells  and  stones  at 
depths  ranging  from  the  surface  to  twenty  fathoms.  The 
1 aciftc,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  the  coasts  of  Europe, 
are  tho  localities  principally  known. 

The  number  of  living  species  recorded  by  M.  Deshaves 
in  his  table*  is  seven,  and  of  these  one,  Pileopsis  Ungarica, 
is  noted  as  recent  and  fot.,1  (tertiary):  the  number  given 
m the  last  edition  ot  Lamarck  is  six,  to  which,  a*  we  have 
*een,  Patella  Galathea  and  tricostata  are  to  be  added. 


Hipponyx  Cornucopia. 

*'  external  via.  of  lire  opper  wire ; ^ iolernol  of  Uw 
of  lower  valve. 

Pileopsis.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  slates  that  he  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  many  recent  species,  but  that  several  are  com- 
mon among  the  fossils  of  the  tertiary  beds.  M.  Deshayes. 
in  his  tables,  gives  the  number  of  fossil  species  (tertiary)  as 
x»Xj  ungarica  being  both  recent  and  fossil  (tertiary, 
Baden);  the  other  localities  being  Sicily,  Italy  (Subap.),  tho 
English  Crag,  Bordeaux  and  Dax.  and  Touraine. 

Professor  Phillips  records  Pileopsis  9 trilobus ,*  P.  tubifer 
P.  striatus,  P.  nerito'ides,  P.  vetustus  9 and  P.  angustue, 
from  the  mountain  limestone  formation  of  Yorkshire  anti 
other  districts.  ( Illustrations  tf  the  Geolayy  of  Yorkshire 
part  ii.)  " v * 

Mr.  Murchison,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  shells  of  the  mid- 

• Pileopab  ii  generally  conrkie red  to  be  feminine, 
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die  Ludlow  rock,  records  the  only  imperfect  specimen  yet 
obtained  from  the  Aymestry  limestone:  the  aperture  ap- 
pears less  expanded  than  in  the  Pileopsis  vetusta  of  the  car- 
boniferous limestone.  ( Silurian  System.) 

PILES,  ROGER  DE,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  best 
families  in  that  part  of  France  of  which  he  was  a native, 
was  bom  in  the  year  1635,  at  Clainecy,  in  the  province 
of  Le  Nivernois,  which  is  now  the  department  of  La 
NiAvre.  His  parents  neglected  nothing  to  give  him  a 
solid  education,  but  as  he  evinced  a moat  decided  in- 
clination for  the  art  of  painting,  ho  was  allowed  to 
follow  the  bent  of  his  genius.  Circumstances  however  pre- 
vented him  from  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  his  art. 
Having  been  engaged  by  president  Araclot,  in  166‘2,  as 
tutor  to  his  children,  he  accompanied  young  Amelot  to 
Italy,  and  on  his  return  published  some  essays  on  painting. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Alphonse  Dufresnoy,  whoso 
Latin  poem  on  painting  he  translated  into  French,  with 
explanatory  notes.  Amelot  de  la  Houssayc,  his  pupil, 
having  been  appointed  ambassador  to  Venice,  De  Pdes  was 
employed  as  his  secretary  of  legation.  He  also  accompanied 
him  on  somo  other  missions:  thus  he  went  to  Lisbon  in 
1685,  nnd  to  Switzerland  in  1669,  and  hod  the  honour  to 
be  the  bearer  to  Louis  XIV.  of  the  treaty  of  Neutrality, 
which  his  ambassador  had  just  concluded  with  the  thirteen 
cantons.  The  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  both  in 
the  arts  and  public  affairs,  induced  Louis  to  send  him 
to  the  Hague,  under  the  pretext  of  following  his  profession 
as  a painter,  but  in  fact  to  enter  into  secret  negotiations 
with  a party  in  Holland  which  was  dosirous  of  peace.  Being 
discovered,  ho  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment; and  during  his  confinement  ho  wrote  his  ‘Lives of 
the  Painters.’  When  he  returned  to  France,  a pension 
was  granted  him.  Amelot  being  appointed  ambassador  to  i 
Madrid,  Do  Piles  accompanied  him,  but,  his  health  being 
very  indifferent,  the  climate  of  Spain  did  not  agree  with 
him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  died 
on  the  5th  of  May,  1709. 

Though  his  diplomatic  occupations  prevented  him  from 
devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  his  art,  he  had  acquired 
principles  which  in  some  measure  compensated  for  want 
of  practice.  Ho  wa9  profoundly  skilled  in  chiaroscuro, 
and  there  exist  several  of  his  portraits  which  are  much 
esteemed,  especially  those  of  Builoau  and  Madame  Dacier. 
His  printed  works  are  distinguished  by  a clear  and  unaf- 
fected style  and  refined  taste ; but  his  predilection  for  the 
Flemish  school  has  sometimes  rendered  him  partial  in  his 
■udgmenls.  His  admiration  of  Rubens,  in  particular,  was 
Ruch,  that  ho  is  said  to  havo  preferred  him  to  Raphael. 
Resides  his  * Lives  of  the  Painters,’  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  be  wrote  several  other  works  on  painting. 
A collection  of  the  whole  was  published  at  Paris,  in  1767, 
in  5 volt.  12mo.  Ho  likewise  composed  ‘ AbrcgA  do  l’Ana- 
tomie  accommodc  aux  Artsde  la  Pointuro  ct  de  Sculpture,’ 
Paris,  1667,  fol.,  with  plates,  all  after  Titian.  ( French  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary.) 

PILGRIM  is  the  name  given  to  a person  who  travels  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  the  shrines  or  tombs  of  holy  men, 
and  the  act  itself  is  called  Pilgrimage.  The  words  pilgrim 
in  English,  pellegrino  in  Italian,  pflerin  in  French,  are  all 
corruptions  of  tho  Latin ' peregrin  us,'  which  means  a stranger 
or  foreigner.  Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and 
other  places  which  were  the  scenes  of  tho  Saviour’s  life  and 
death,  and  which  are  included  in  the  general  name  of  the 
* Holy  Land,1  began  at  an  early  period,  probably  about  the 
time  of  Constantine.  We  are  told  oy  Eusebius  and  others  that 
Helena,  Constantine’s  mother,  proceeded  on  a pilgrimage 
lo  Palestine,  and  built  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
The  practice  became  common  about  tho  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  we  find  it  noticed  as  such  by  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  Jerome,  Augustin,  and  othors.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  reproves  the  indiscriminate 
custom  of  pilgrimages,  especially  by  women,  who,  ho  ob- 
serves, were  particularly  exposed  during  a long  and  toilsome 
tourney  through  countries  like  Syria,  notorious  for  licen- 
tiousness of  manners.  He  odds,  that  * pilgrimages  are  not 
enjoined  by  the  Scriptures ; that  the  grace  of  God  is  not 
more  abundant  at  JeruRalcm  than  elsewhere  ; that  grace  is 
obtained  by  faith,  and  not  by  change  of  place ; that  were 
grace  so  plentiful  at  Jerusalem  as  people  seemed  to  fancy, 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  would  be  strangers  to  sin ; 
instead  of  which,  all  kinds  of  s n were  common  among 
them,  and  especially  murder  and  lasciviousness,’  Ho  ob- 


serves that  he  himself  had  once  been  to  Palestine,  but  it 
was  on  a mission  of  his  ministry  to  the  churches  of  that  and 
the  neighbouring  country  of  Arabia,  and  that  he  had  a con- 
veyance provided  by  the  Imperial  officers  for  him  and  Ins 
attendants ; but,  he  adds,  *1  found  that  my  faith  was  neither 
increased  nor  diminished  by  the  sight  of  Bethlehem  and  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  As  I believed  before  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  Revelation,  so  I still  believed  after  my  visit.’*  There 
is  much  sober  sense  and  sound  religion  in  this  letter,  which 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  general  character  of  Gregory 
of  Nyssa.  Some  however  have  endeavoured  to  throw 
doubts  on  its  authenticity  ; but  the  letter  is  quoted  among 
the  works  of  Gregory  by  Lippomanus,  bishop  of  Melhone.  in 
his*  Lives  of  the  Saints:’  it  is  found  among  the  other 
works  of  Gregory  in  an  old  codex  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris;  and  this  account  of  Gregory’s  mission  to  Jerusalem 
is  the  same  that  is  mentioned  by  him  in  another  epistle  to 
Olympius  on  tho  death  of  his  sister  Macrina.  ( Gregorii 
Epitcopi  Ntjsttp  de  euntibus  Jerosolyma  Epislola,  with  a 
Latin  translation  by  Stephanus,  Paris,  1606;  and  again 
with  notes,  by  P.  Molineus,  1607.) 

The  opinions  concerning  pilgrimages  contained  in  this 
epistle  are  in  accordance  with  those  expressed  by  other 
fathers  of  tho  church.  St.  Augustin  says : — * The  Lord 
did  not  say,  Go  to  the  East  to  seek  justification  ; or.  Sail 
unto  tho  furthest  West  in  order  to  obtain  forgiveness.  But 
lie  said,  Forgive  thine  enemy,  that  thou  mayst  obtain  for- 
giveness: I ask  nothing  of  thee  which  is  not  within  thee.’ 
( Serin o III.,  de  Martyribus.)  Chrysostom,  in  his  Homily  I. 
to  Philemon,  says: — * In  order  to  obtain  forgiveness  of  our 
sins,  it  is  not  nccossary  to  disburse  money ; it  is  not  required 
to  travel  to  distant  lands,  nor  to  undergo  bodily  labours  and 
dangers;  but  an  act  of  sincere  will  alone  is  required.’  And 
Jerome,  who  was  rather  an  advocate  for  visiting  the  Holy 
Land,  yet  observes,  in  his  letter  to  Paulinus: — * The  glory 
of  Heaven  can  be  attained  from  Britain  as  well  os  from 
Jerusalem.  Anthony  and  tho  other  holy  monks  of  Egypt, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia,  have  never  visited  Jerusalem  ; 
and  the  blessed  Hilarion,  although  a native  of  Palestine, 
only  visited  Jerusalem  once  in  his  life.  It  is  not  according 
to  places,  but  according  to  the  internal  faith  that  men  are 
judged.’ 

In  the  course  of  time  the  practice  of  pilgrimage  increased, 
and  extended  to  other  placos  besides  Palestine.  People 
resorted  to  the  shrines  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Rome, 
to  that  of  St.  Iago  do  Compostella  in  Spain,  of  St.  Gregory 
of  Tours  in  France,  to  the  monastery  of  Einsiedlen  in  Swit- 
zerland, to  our  Lady  of  Loreto  in  Italy,  to  the  tomb  of 
Thomas  & Becket  at  Canterbury,  and  to  several  other 
places. 

The  use  of  pilgrimages  appears  to  havo  been  introduced 
into  tho  Spanish  Peninsula  about  the  eleventh  century. 
The  pilgrims  went  to  the  shrine  of  some  saint,  always  on 
foot,  and  usually  in  tho  garb  of  penitence.’  ' The  most 
antient  pilgrimage  was  to  tho  shrine  of  St.  Iago,  to  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  from  all  parts  of  Europe  resorted. 
Tho  second  religious  journey  was  to  Rome,  to  visit  the  se- 
pulchro  of  St.  Peter,  and  was  then  called  " Romeria,”  a 
custom  which  may  bo  referred  to  the  eleventh  century.  Tho 
pilgrim  to  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  a journey  undertaken 
by  few  in  Spain,  except  those  who  wished  to  alone  for  somo 
heavy  crime,  was  called  a ‘ palmer,’  from  the  palm-leaf  he 
boro  in  his  hat,  just  as  tho  pilgrim  who  hod  been  to  Com- 
postella boro  the  scallop  shell.  It  is  doubtless  to  the  inllux 
of  so  many  strangers  from  all  parts  that  Spain  is  indebted 
for  some  of  her  numerous  legends,  and  for  the  chief  part  of 
her  chivalric  lore.’  (Dunhain,  History  qf  Spain,  b.  iii.f 
ch.  4.) 

The  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  was  the  remote  origin 
of  the  war*  of  the  Crusades.  [Crusadkm.] 

In  tho  west,  the  cclubration  of  tho  Jubileo  perpetuated 
the  custom  of  pilgrimages  to  Rome.  The  institution  of  the 
Roman  Jubilee  is  duo  to  Boniface  VIII.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1 300,  a report  was  spread  at  Rome  that  all  those 
who  should  visit  the  church  of  St.  Peter  that  year  would 
obtain  a plenary  indulgence,  and  that  every  centenary  year 
enjoyed  tho  same  privilege.  Pope  Boniface  searched  the 
antient  records  for  the  grounds  of  this  report,  and  ho  interro- 
gated a man  107  years  old,  who  told  him  that  in  the  jear 
1200  his  father,  a labouring  man,  had  gone  to  Rome  to  get 
the  indulgence,  and  had  advised  him,  if  lie  should  live  to  the 
next  centenary,  to  follow  bis  example.  Some  other  old  men 
in  France  and  Italy  confirmed  this  tradition.  After  con 
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suiting  the  College  of  Cardinals,  Boniface  issued  a bull, 
stating  that  'ms according  to  tho  faithful  report  of  the  elders 
great  indulgences  are  granted  to  thoso  who  visit  tho  church 
of  the  prince  of  the  Apostles  every  hundredth  year,  we  con- 
firm them,  and  grant  plenary  indulgence  to  all  those  who 
have  confessed,  and,  being  duly  repentant,  shall  visit  tho 
churches  of  tho  Apostle*  during  the  present  year,  1300,  and 
•very  other  centenary  year  after.’  This  is  tho  origin  of  tho 
festival  which  was  afterwards  called  jubilee.  Fifty  years 
later,  Clement  VI.  reduced  the  period  of  its  recurrence 
to  half  a century,  and  at  \ led  it  jubilee  in  commemoration  of 
the  jubileo  of  the  Jews,  which  was  celebrated  every  forty- 
ninth  or  fiftieth  year,  when  all  slaves  became  freo,  and  all 
lands  returned  to  their  original  owners.  (Leviticut,  xxv. 
10,  et.  scq.)  This  jubileo  began  at  Christmas,  1349,  and 
it  was  at  tended  by  n prodigious  concourse  of  people  from  all 
parts  of  Europe ; it  is  said,  more  than  a million  at  a time. 
Peirarca,  who  went  to  Rome  on  that  occasion,  speaks  with 
womlur  of  the  concourse  of  pilgrims.  The  crowd  diminished 
during  the  heat  of  the  summer,  but  increased  again  towards 
the  full  of  the  year  1350,  at  which  time  the  nobility,  and 
especially  tho  great  ladies,  from  distant  parts  came.  It  ap- 
pears that  these  ladies  come  by  the  road  of  the  March  of 
Ancona,  whore  Bernardino  da  Polenta,  lord  of  Ravenna, 
one  of  those  robber  barons  of  the  middle  ages,  mid  his  man, 
lay  in  wait  for  them,  and  ravished  some  of  them,  and 
obliged  the  rest  to  pay  ransom.  The  chronicler  who  re- 
latus  this  adds,  that  ' had  they  remained  at  home,  such 
mishaps  would  not  have  happened  to  them  and  that  'in- 
dulgences and  pilgrimage*  are  not  suited  to  young  ladies.' 
(P.  Avar,  Chromru,  ful.  359.)  Similar  misfortunes  ore  re- 
ported to  have  befallen  those  ladies  who  in  former  ages 
resorted  to  Palestine,  when  pilgrims  were  exposed  to  insults 
and  even  violence. 

Many  of  the  numerous  foreigners  who  resorted  to  Romo 
in  13 50,  not  knowing  any  languagu  except  their  own,  could 
not  confess  themselves,  and  wore  obliged  to  employ  inter- 
preters. In  order  to  avoid  this  abuse  the  popes  established 
tho  * Penitential ii,’  or  confessors  who  understand  the  prin- 
cipal European  languages,  and  who  are  stationed  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  empowered  to  give  absolution  in 
all  cases,  oven  in  tho^c  generally  reserved  to  the  pope.  The 
historian  Matteo  Viliam  (b.  i.,ch.  65),  says  that  on  the  occa- 
sion of  tho  jubilee  of  1349,  all  the  Romans  had  become  inn- 
keepers, that  they  charged  enormously  dear  for  everything, 
and  that  there  was  great  scarcity,  which  added  to  the  fatigues 
undergone  by  the  poorer  pilgrims,  and  the  heat  of  the 
summer  season  thinned  their  numbera  to  a fearful  extent. 
The  cardinal  Ceccano,  legale  of  the  pope  from  Avignon, 
wishing  to  shorten  the  stay  of  the  pilgrims,  abridge*!  the 
time  allotted  for  the  performance  of  their  devotions,  but  the 
people  of  Romo  were  so  irritated  against  him  for  diminish- 
ing their  chance  of  gain,  that  they  obliged  him  to  run  away 
from  Rome,  and  lie  died  on  the  road  to  Naples,  it  was  said 
of  poison.  (Vita  di  Hiemi,  lul.  167  ; Matteo  Villani,  b.  i„ 
eh.  86.) 

The  period  of  tho  recurrence  of  the  Jubilee  has  been 
altered  several  times;  Mime  popes  reduced  it  to  twenty-five 
years,  in  order  that  each  generation  should  have  the  advan- 
tage of  it.  The  last  jubilee  was  celebrated  at  Rome  in  the 
vear  1635,  under  pope  Leo  XII.  There  are  foundations  at 
Rome  for  receiving  and  feeding  the  poorer  class  of  pilgrims 
who  report  thither  at  jubilee  time;  one  of  these  institutions 
or  hospitals  is  called  la  Trinilu  d«u  Pellegrini.  The  fashion 
of  devotional  pilgrimage  however  has  very  much  dccrciuod 
in  our  time.  The  popes  granted  to  several  monasteries  the 
privilege  of  holding  jubilee,  with  the  indulgencics  attached 
'to  it,  every  fifty  years  ; among  others  to  that  of  Canterbury. 
Concerning  former  pilgrimages,  many  notices  are  found  in 
the  nnticiit  chroniclers,  especially  those  of  the  Crusades. 
Chaucer,  in  his  ‘ Canterbury  Tales,’  has  given  sketches  of 
the  pilgrimage  to  Thomas  it  Bcckct’s  shrine.  Henry  Watson 
wrote  'Instructions  for  Pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land.'  Tim- 
bcrlake  wrote  the  * Travels  of  Two  English  Pilgrims  to 
Jerusalem,  Gaza,  &c.  For  other  particulars  see  Compos- 
txla;  Loheto. 

The  Mohammedans  havoalito  their  pilgrimages.  According 
to  a precept  of  the  Koran,  every  Mussulman  wlio  possibly 
can,  ought  once  in  his  life  to  visit  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  at 
Mecca  and  the  Holy  Kanba.  [Mohammed.]  The  cere- 
monies performed  by  the  pilgrims  at  Mecca  are  related  at 
length  uy  Burckhardt.  Ali  Bey,  and  Planat.  (Hittoire  de 
U Meg  ineratian  de  I'Egypta  sous  Me  hem  el  Ali.)  There 


are  also  sanctuaries  for  the  Mohammedans  of  the  seot  of  Ali 
at  Mushed  in  Khoreasan,  and  Koom  in  Irak  Ajemi,  which 
contains  tho  tomb  of  Fatima,  the  sister  of  lman  Resa,  which 
are  visited  yearly  by  numbers  of  Persian  pilgrims 

The  Hindus  also  have  their  places  of  pilgrimage,  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  is  that  of  Juggernaut  or  Jugatii- 
natha.on  the  coast  of  Orissa  in  Coromandel,  where  exten- 
sive buildings  are  allotted  for  the  idol  and  his  priests.  The 
statue  of  the  idol  is  brought  forth  at  certain  periods,  and 
mounted  upon  an  enormous  car  sixty  feet  high,  which  is 
dragged  along  by  the  devout  multitude  amidst  crowds  of 
pilgrims  who  resort  thither  from  every  part  of  Hindustan. 
The  procession  is  attended  by  dancing  girls  and  dissolute 
young  men,  who  perform  aets  of  obscenity,  while  fanatics 
throw  themselves  undar  the  wheels  of  the  car  to  be  crushed 
to  death.  The  whole  sccno,  of  which  Buchanan  and  othor 
writers  give  a full  account,  is  a frightful  compound  of 
superstition,  cruelty,  and  lust.  The  revenue  derived  (Yum 
the  tax  on  pilgrims  is  said  to  lie  trilling. 

The  Japanese  also  are  said  to  have  tlioir  pilgrimages  to 
the  temples  of  Xinto  or  Xaca,  of  which  accounts  are  given 
byThunberg  and  other  travellers. 

PILING  OF  SHOT,  an  instanoe  in  which  a process  of 
pure  mathematics,  the  summation  of  series,  becomes  of 
immediate  application.  Three  shot,  or  spherical  balls  of 
equal  size,  placed  together  on  tho  ground,  will  support 
a fourth,  and  four  will  support  a fifth.  Not  more  than 
four  can  be  plaoed  together  so  as  to  touch  each  other  and 
support  one  more.  Hence  arise  two  distinct  methods  of 
piling  shot,  the  triangular  and  the  rectangular. 

In  a triangular  pile  the  base  is  an  equiluleral  triangle, 
with  one  shot  at  tne  vertex,  two  adjoining,  three  in  the 
next  ruw,  and  so  on.  The  number  of  shot  in  the  base 
(supposed  to  have  n rows)  is  therefore  1+2+3-+-. . . .+*, 
or  i>i(n+l).  The  number  of  interslicos  in  which  other 
shot  can  lie  is  1 + 2+3+ . . .+»—  1,  or  + (n  - 1).».  If  such 
a pile  be  completed  until  one  shot  stands  at  the  vortex,  the 
pile  will  be  n layers  high,  and  counting  from  the  lop,  the 

layers  will  severally  contain  1,3,  6,  10 + ri(n  + l),  of 

which  the  sum 

w(w+l)  (w+2) 

6 

is  tho  number  in  a complete  triangular  pile. 

Let  tliero  be  a rectangular  base,  say  of  16  by  11  The 
number  of  interstices  is  15  by  10,  and  when  the  seeond 
layer  is  put  on,  the  number  of  interstices  is  14  by  9,  and  so 
on;  whence  the  eleventh  laver  is  a single  row  of  6.  If  a 
and  a+  h be  the  numbers  in  tho  longer  and  shorter  sides  of 
the  rectangular  base,  tho  number  in  the  complete  pile  is 
a (<i+l)  (2<i+l+36) 

6 

If  tho  base  be  a square,  6=0,  and  the  number  in  tho 
pile  is 

fl(q-H)(2a+1) 

6 

PILLAR.  [Column.] 

PILLAU,  a seaport  in  the  circle  of  Fisehhausen  in 
East  Prussia,  in  54°  33'  N.  laL  and  19°  38'  E.  long.,  was 
founded  in  1772,  and  has  only  3000  inhabitants  besides 
1000  in  the  fortress.  It  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a 
tongue  of  land  or  peninsula  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
Frische  Haff.  [Frischk  Haff.]  It  is  a place  of  consider- 
able importance,  for  as  the  Half  is  too  shallow  to  allow  largo 
or  heavily  laden  ships  to  go  up  to  Konigsberg  and  Elhing, 
they  are  either  lightened  of  part  of  their  oargo.or  remain  at 
Pillau,  and  the  goods  arc  conveyed  to  those  ports  by  lighten 
(here  called  Bordinge),  which  also  bring  Lack  the  return 
cargoes.  In  the  year  1639,  1429  ships  cleared  inwards,  ami 
1439  outwards.  Near  to  the  town  there  is  a strong  fortress, 
which  defends  the  entrance  of  the  Frisch©  HalT.  Bo.uics 
the  omployroeut  afforded  by  the  maritime  commerce,  1’illau 
derives  great  advantages  from  its  fisheries,  especially  of 
sturgeons,  from  the  roe  of  which  caviare  is  prepared. 
About  five  miles  from  the  HafT  there  is  a fine  forest  of 
hornbeam,  which  it  called  tho  Prussian  Paradise.  To  tho 
north-west  of  the  town  begins  what  is  called  ‘ the  Amber 
Coast,’  this  circle  producing  a greater  quantity  of  amber 
than  any  other  part  of  Prussia.  In  this  circle  too  is  the 
Kapora  heath,  where  elks  are  still  lound.  ilw  winds  on 
this  coast  often  tear  up  the  trees  and  drift  the  sand  into 
heaps,  so  that  the  inhabitants  we  compelled  to  remove  their 
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habitations  from  one  place  to  anothor.  Near  to  Pillau 
there  are  two  villages — Old  Pillau,  where  thero  is  a light- 
house 100  feet  high,  and  Wogrntn,  where  there  is  a large 
building  for  preparing  caviare.  (Stein’s  Handbuch ; Muller’s 
Worterbuch.) 

PILLNITZ  is  a celebrated  country-seat  of  tho  kings  of 
Saxony,  the  usual  summer  residence  of  the  court,  near  the 
villago  of  the  same  name,  and  situated  in  a beautiful 
country  on  tho  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  about  flvo  miles 
from  Dresden.  Pillnitz  was  formerly  an  old  castle.  In 
169*,  the  Elector  John  George  IV.  purchased  it  of  Heinrich 
von  Biinau.  and  made  a present  of  it  to  his  mistress,  the 
countess  of  Rochlitz,  on  whose  death  it  reverted  to  the 
crown.  Frederick  Augustus  I.  (Augustus  II.  asking  of 
Poland)  gave  it,  in  1705,  to  the  countess  of  Cosel.  It  was 
afterwards  the  summer  residence  of  field-marshal  Kutowski. 
Augustus  II.  however  chose  to  reside  there  himself,  and 
built  two  palaces,  which  were  magnificently  fitted  up,  and 
were  afterwards  inhabited  during  the  summer  by  the  family 
of  the  king.  Since  the  year  1788,  the  whole  has  been 
much  improved,  but  the  mixture  of  the  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  Italian  styles  of  architecture  gives  it  a singular  appear- 
ance. Four  detached  pavilions  form  tho  four  corners  of  a 
square,  which  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  royal  gardens, 
and  on  tho  east  by  the  buildings  of  the  old  palace.  Between 
the  two  southern  pavilions  stands  the  Water  Palace,  and  be- 
tween tho  two  northern  what  is  called  the  Berg  Palace.  The 
old  palace,  containing  the  temple  of  Venus,  with  the  por- 
traits of  the  beauties  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  II.,  was 
burnt  to  the  ground  in  1818.  A new  edifice  has  been 
erected  on  its  site,  which  contains  a spacious  banqueling- 
roora.  adorned  with  fine  paintings  in  fresco,  by  Professor 
Vogel,  of  Dresden,  and  partly  lighted  by  a domo  supported 
by  twenty  pillars.  The  palace  contains  also  a chapel  and  a 
theatre.  Behind  the  village  thero  is  a romantic  valley  called 
Fredcrichsthal,  leading  to  the  Borsberg,  a mountain  nine 
hundred  feet  high,  from  the  summit  of  which  there  is  a 
splendid  view  of  the  valloy  of  tho  Elbe,  from  Meissen  to 
Koinngstein,  bounded  by  tho  high  land  of  Meissen,  Bo- 
hemia, and  tho  Erzgebirge. 

Pillnitz  has  become  famous  in  modern  times  for  tho  con- 
gress of  princes  which  mot  here  from  the  25th  to  the  27th 
of  August,  1791,  and  at  which  the  Emperor  Leopold  II., 
King  Frederick  William  II.,  the  archduke  afterwards  Em- 
peror Francis,  the  crown-prince  (the  late  King  Frederick 
VV'diiam  III.)  of  Prussia,  the  count  of  Artois  (Charles  X.), 
the  ex-minister  Calonne,  and  tho  marquis  de  Bouille  de- 
liberated on  the  measures  to  be  adopted  against  the  French 
revolution.  The  congress  did  not  conclude  an  offensive 
alliance  against  France,  but  it  was  resolved  to  act  in 
rommon  and  to  oppose  any  attack  on  the  part  of  France. 
Tho  defensive  alliance  between  Russia  and  Austria,  pro- 
visionally agreed  on  at  Vienna,  on  the  25th  of  July,  and 
definitively  concluded  at  Berlin,  on  the  17th  of  February, 

1 792,  was  merely  a subject  of  conversation  at  Pillnitz.  The 
brothers  of  the  king  of  France  received,  on  the  27th  of  Au- 
gust, a declaration  from  Austria  and  Prussia,  which  the 
Fronch  considered  as  the  foundation  of  the  coalition  against 
France.  (Stein;  Cannabicli;  Conv.  Lex.;  Engclhardt, 
Sachsen.) 

P1LLX3RY.  The  pillory  was  a mode  of  punishment  for 
crimes  by  a public  exposure  of  the  offender,  used  for  many 
centuries  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  under  various 
names.  In  Franco  it  was  called  pillnrte,  and,  in  more 
recent  times,  carcan ; and  in  Germany,  granger.  In  Eng- 
land it  existed  before  tho  Norman  conquest,  and  was  in 
frequent  use  in  our  criminal  law  from  that  period  until 
within  the  last  thirty  years.  It  was  finally  abolished  in  the 
year  1837.  by  the  statute  1 Viet.,  c.  23.  In  tho  laws  of 
Canute  (Wilkins's  Anglo-Saxon  Latex,  n.  1 1)  it  was  called 
hcalfange,  or,  more  correctly  perhaps,  halsfang,  i.e.  catch- 
neck,  a name  derived,  without  doubt,  from  the  form  of  the 
instrument  used,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  punishment 
was  inflicted.  Hence  also  the  Latin  namo  of  tho  pillory, 
col/iitrigium  (quasi  collum  stringens),  is  said  to  be  taken. 
(Cowell  s Interpreter,  ad.  voc.  * Pillory.’)  The  tumbrel,  tre- 
bucket um,  an  obscure  punishment,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
same  as  the  ducking  or  cucking  stool,  and  was  used  for 
women,  who  were  exempted,  on  account  of  their  sex,  from 
the  pillory,  is  often  spoken  of  in  the  antient  English  laws 
in  conjunction  with  the  pillory.  In  early  periods  of  English 
history,  the  right  of  having  a pillory  and  tumbrel,  and 
sometimes  als of  urea,  or  gallows,  withiu  their  jurisdiction, 


was  claimed  and  insisted  on  as  a beneficial  franchise  by 
lords  of  leets : in  process  of  time  this  privilege  was  converted 
into  a burthen  for  the  public  use ; and  sucli  persons  were 
held  to  be  bound  to  maintain  a pillory  and  tumbrel  as  ap- 
pur tenant  to  their  criminal  jurisdiction,  on  pain  of  forfeiture 
of  their  franchises.  (Hawkins’s  Pleas  of  the  Crown . book 
i!.,  cap.  11,  sec.  5.)  In  like  manner  the  ‘ Droits  de  Curran 
et  de  Pillori’  are  mentioned  in  antient  French  customaries 
as  belonging  formerly  to  seigneurs  haut-justiciers.  (Voug- 
lans,  Loix  Criminelles  de  France,  p.  66.) 

The  form  of  the  pillory  as  used  in  England  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.,  may  be  seen  in  a collection  of  prints  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  modern  timos  it 
was  nothing  more  than  a wooden  frame  or  screen,  raised 
several  feet  from  the  ground,  and  behind  which  the  culprit 
stood,  supported  upon  a platform,  his  head  and  arms  being 
thrust  through  holes  in  the  screen,  bo  as  to  be  exposed  in 
front  of  it;  and  in  this  position  ho  remained  for  a definite 
time,  sometimes  fixed  by  law,  but  usually  assigned  at  tho 
discretion  of  the  judge  who  passed  tho  sentence.  The  form 
of  the  judgment  was  that  the  ‘ defendant  should  he  set  in 
and  upon  the  pillory.’  In  a case  which  occurred  in  1759, 
an  under-sheriff  of  Middlesex  was  fined  fifty  pounds  and  im- 
prisoned for  two  months  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
because,  in  executing  the  sentence  upon  Dr.  Shebbcare, 
who  had  been  convicted  of  a political  libel,  he  had  allowed 
him  to  be  attended  upon  the  platform  by  a servant  in  livery, 
holding  an  umbrella  over  his  head,  and  to  stand  wilhout 
having  his  neck  and  arms  confined  in  the  pillory.  (Bur- 
row’s Reports,  rol.  ii.,  p.  791.) 

The  pillory  was  intended  ' mogis  ad  ludihrium  et  infamiam 
quara  ad  ptenam but  serious  injury,  and,  in  some  cases, 
loss  of  life,  lias  occurred  where  the  populace  have  been  much 
excited  against  the  offender.  (Barrington’s  Antient  Statutes, 
p.  56,  note.)  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  unpopularity 
of  the  prosecution  or  other  causes  have  occasioned  a feeling 
in  the  public  mind  favourable  to  the  offender,  the  execution 
has  sometimes  been  a species  of  triumph.  This  occurred 
in  the  case  of  Eaton,  an  aged  person,  who  was  convicted  of 
an  irreligious  libel  in  1812,  at  a period  of  much  political 
excitement;  and  who,  when  exposed  in  the  pillory,  was 
received  with  demonstrations  of  respect  and  sympathy,  the 
mob  taking  off  their  hatB,  and  individuals  offering  him  wine 
and  refreshments. 

The  public  exposure  of  the  offender  as  a punishment  is 
liable  to  many  objections,  besides  the  inequality  of  its  opera- 
tion; and  the  efficacy  of  all  puuishmentss  which  meiely 
disgrace  the  offender  has  been  questioned  by  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  modern  writers  on  criminal  law.  (Rossi, 
Traitc  de  Droit  Pinal,  p.  483  ; Haus,  Projtt  de  Code  Penal 
Beige,  vol.  i.,  p.  143.)  In  consequence  or  the  recent  direc- 
tion of  the  public  opinion  to  this  subject,  punishments  of 
this  kind  have  boon  lately  withdrawn  from  most  of  the  mo- 
dern systems  of  penal  law  in  Europe.  In  England  the  pil- 
lory was  abolished  in  1837,  by  the  statute  above  referred  to; 
in  France,  the  carcan  was  discontinued  upon  tho  revision  of 
the  0x1  e Pinal  in  1832;  and  in  the  numerous  codes  and 
schemes  of  codes  which  have  appeared  in  the  different 
states  of  Germany  during  the  last  lo  years,  punishments  by 
public  exposure  of  the  person  or  otherwise  tending  gene- 
rally to  degrade  the  character  have  been  omitted.  {Knt- 
tcurfe  jur  Hurt  ember g,  Sachsen,  Hannover,  Baden , &c.) 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Bavarian  code  of  1813,  which  is 
generally  founded  on  just  and  enlightened  principles  of 
criminal  law,  and  which  formed  the  commencement  of  the 
series  of  improvements  which  have  since  taken  place  in 
Germany,  contains  the  objectionable  provision  that  a cri- 
minal capitally  convicted  shall"  in  certain  aggravated  cases, 
undergo  a public  exposure  on  the  granger  for  half  an  hour 
previously  to  hia  execution.  ( Slrafgesetxbuch  Jur  Baum, 
art.  6.) 

PILOT.  In  many  maritime  countries  the  name  of  pilot  is 
applied  to  a constant  officer  in  a ship,  who  has  the  charge 
of  the  helm  and  the  general  direction  of  the  ship’s  course; 
and  also  to  a person  w ho  undertakes  the  special  charge  of 
navigating  ships  in  particular  rivers,  roads,  or  channels  or 
in  entering  and  leaving  ports,  and  who  is  entrusted  with 
such  charge  independently  of  tho  captains  or  masters,  in 
consequence  of  his  peculiar  acquaintance  with  the  naviga- 
tion within  the  limits  to  which  hia  duty  is  restricted.  In 
France  large  vessels  usually  carry  several  officers  of  tho 
former  kind,  who  are  called  pi lote*  hauturiers;  the  latter 
description  of  pilot  is  called  pilots  cotier , or  lamaneur. 
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The  antient  laws  of  France  contained  provisions  for  the 
education  and  regulation  of  both  these  kinds  of  pilots 
(Merlin,  BSpcrlotre  de  Jurisprudence , art.  * Lamaneur  et 
Pilote Vulin.s  Commented  re  sur  f Ordonnance  de  la  Maine 
du  Moi  d'Aout,  1681*  tom.  i.,  p.  463);  but  tbev  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  Code  de  Commerce.  In  England  the  terra 
is  applied  exclusively  to  officers  of  the  latter  description.  By 
the  laws  of  many  maritime  countries,  taking  a pilot  to  navi- 
gate a vessel  on  approaohing  port  has  been  considered  from 
early  times  to  be  obligatory  on  the  master.  Thus  by  the 
laws  ofWisbuy,  which  were  promulgated  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  were  incorporated  in  the  marine  laws  of  most 
European  countries,  it  was  compulsory  on  the  master  to 
take  a coa6t-pilot  on  board,  though  the  merchant  or  master 
opposed  it.  ( Ordonnances  de  H isbuy,  art.  44.)  A similar 
provision  is  found  in  the  Consolalo  del  Mare.  (Boucher, 
Conmlat  de  la  Mer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  429.)  In  this  country,  pilots 
are  established  at  several  ports  for  limited  parts  of  the  coast, 
who  are  appointed  and  regulated  sometimes  by  acts  of  par- 
liament, and  sometimes  by  charters  of  incorporation;  and  in 
general  the  master  of  a ship  engaged  in  foreign  trade  must 
put  his  ship  under  the  charge  of  such  a pilot,  both  in  his 
outward  and  homeward  voyage,  within  the  limits  of  every 
such  establishment.  Pilotage  in  the  Thames  and  Medway, 
and  along  the  coast,  from  Orfordneas  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
excepting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  has  been  for 
several  centuries  tinder  the  management  of  the  corporation 
of  the  Trinity-house,  and  acts  of  parliament  liavo  been  from  1 
time  to  time  passed  to  regulate  the  Trinity-house  and  Cinque 
Port  pilots.  All  these  regulations  were  reconsidered  by  par- 
liament in  the  year  1825,  and  the  majority  of  them  were 
consolidated  in  the  statute  6 Geo.  IV.,  e.  125,  which  con- 
tains also  some  general  provisions  respecting  pilots  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  (Abbott  On  Shipping , p.  173,  edit. 
1840  ) 

PILSEN,  a fortified  town,  the  capital  of  a circle  of  the 
same  name,  is  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  fertile  fields,  in  a ’ 
beautiful  and  extensive  valley,  at  the  contlux  of  the  Bra-  | 
dawka  and  the  Beraunka,  also  called  the  Mies;  in  49°  45'  ! 
N.  lat.  and  13°  25'  K.  long.  It  is  on  the  whole  a well-built 
town,  and  the  houses  aro  mostly  of  stone.  It  has  three 
suburbs,  and  9000  inhabitants.  The  most  remarkable  pub- 
lic buildings  are — 1,  the  fine  Gothic  church  of  St.  Bar-  ) 
tholomew  (probably  built  by  the  Teutonic  Knights  in  1292),  j 
with  several  fine  paintings,  and  a steeple  180  feet  high:  2,  < 
the  elegant  gymnashim;  3,  the  Gotluc  town-hall;  anil  4,  I 
the  house  of  the  Teutonic  knights.  Besides  the  gymnasium, 
there  are  a military  academy,  a philosophical  institution, 
with  six  professors,  ond  a lyceum.  Pilsen  has  considerable 
manufactories  of  cloth  and  morocco  leather.  There  arc  four 
annual  fairs,  which  are  much  frequented  by  persons  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  an  ex-  i 
tensive  trade  in  the  productions  and  manufactures  of  Bohe-  : 
roia,  and  in  cattle,  iron,  potashes,  feathers,  wool,  leather,  . 
cloth,  &c.  This  trade  has  been  much  increased  by  the  ; 
exertions  of  a patriotic  joint-stock  society,  which  has  con-  I 
strutted  on  iron  railway  from  Pilsen  to  the  gates  of  Prague,  ! 
where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  goes  to  the  1 
river  Moldau,  by  which  the  railway  communicates  with  tbo  j 
Elbe  ; and  as  Pilsen  is  connected  by  the  principal  roads  with  ! 
the  south  and  west  of  Germany,  considerable  quantities  of ! 
manufactured  goods  and  merchandise,  brought  up  the  Elbe 
from  Hamburg,  &c.,  arc  conveyed  l>y  the  railway  to  Pilsen, 
where  they  are  forwarded  to  their  ulterior  destination.  This 
brisk  trade,  the  fairs,  and  the  presence  of  a numerous  garri- 
son, make  this  a very  lively  place.  (Hassel ; Stein ; Oester. 
Encye.) 

PlLUMNUS,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a genus  of  brachyu-  i 
rous  crustaceans. 

Generic  Character. — External  an  tenner  setaceous,  rather  I 
lung,  slender,  inserted  in  the  internal  canthus  of  tbc  eyes ; ‘ 
internal  antennee  situated  in  the  transverse  fossets  of  the 
chaperon.  Third  joint  of  the  external  jaic-feet  nearly 
square,  subtransvorse,  notched  towards  its  end  and  inter- 
nally. Second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  pairs  of  feet  termi- 
nated by  simple  sharp  nails.  Carapace  transverse,  trun- 
cated posteriorly.  Abdomen  of  the  females  ellipsoid  and 
elongated.  Ocular  peduncles  short  and  larger  than  the 
eyes;  a fissure  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit  above  and  another 
below. 

This  genus  very  much  resembles  the  Cral/s  properly  so 
called;  but  differs  from  them  principally  in  the  number  of 


pieces  in  the  abdomen  of  the  male,  and  is  removed  from 
them  still  further  by  the  mode  of  insertion  of  the  external 
antennee. 

M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  arranges  the  genus  under  hia 
Canceriens  Arques  [Platycarcinus],  is  of  opinion  that 
Pilumnus  approaches  Xantho  and  Pteudocarcinus  very 
closely.  Ho  divides  the  species,  which  aro  numerous,  into 
several  sections,  according  to  the  absence  or  presence  of 
spines  on  the  lutero  anterior  borders  of  the  carapace,  and 
according  to  the  granular  or  spiny  external  surface  of  the 
pincers. 

Example,  Pilumnus  hirtellus,  Leach  ( Cancer  hi  r tel  I us, 

Linn.). 

Description. — Carapace  with  four  or  five  dentilations  on 
each  of  its  latero-anterior  borders;  hands  and  carpus 
granulous  above  and  externally;  body  pale  yellowish  mixed 
with  brown  or  red  in  bands  on  the  feet ; both  body  and 
limbs  bristly  with  brown  stiff  hairs.  Size  rather  small. 

Locality. — The  coasts  of  England  and  France  ; generally 
found  under  stones.  (Leach,  Malac.  Brit.,  t.  12;  Penn., 
Brit.  ZorJ.,  vol.  iv.,  pi.  6,  lower  figure.) 

PIMENTA,  or  PIMENTO,  the  produce  of  Eugenia  Pi- 
mento, a tree  native  of  the  West  Indies,  but  cultivated 
almost  exclusively  in  Jamaica,  thence  called  Jamaica  pep- 
per. The  unripe  two-sceded  berries,  which  are  about  the 
size  of  a pea,  are  dried  by  frequent  turning  in  the  sun,  by 
which  their  colour  is  changed  from  green  to  brown  or  grey- 
ish-brown. Externally  they  arc  of  a dull  appearance, 
somewhat  rough,  crowned  with  the  remains  of  the  calyx, 
and  frequently  furnished  with  a little  stalk.  The  shell  is 
very  brittle,  about  the  thickness  of  a card,  and  encloses  two 
seeds,  which  are  roundish,  dark  brown,  somewhat  shining, 
and  having  a weak  aromatic  taste.  The  shell  possesses  an 
agreeable  dove-like  taste  and  smell.  Two  kinds  are  met 
with  in  commerce,  English  and  Spanish,  of  which  the 
former  is  the  better. 

Pimento  berries  are  said  to  be  adulterated  with  the  ber- 
ries or  seeds  of  the  Cocculus  Indicus;  these  are  larger, 
about  the  sizo  of  bay  berries,  extremely  bitter,  and.  in  large 
quantity,  poisonous.  This  adulteration  is  scarcely  credible, 
for  the  latter  come  from  the  East  Indies,  are  dearer,  and 
could  only  be  successfully  passed  off  when  mixed  with  the 
powdered  berries  of  pimento.  The  fraud  may  be  detected 
by  making  an  infusion,  which,  if  pure,  is  not  disturbed  by 
tincture  of  galls  or  acetate  of  lime,  whirh  cause  a precipitate 
when  coccuius  berries  are  present. 

The  shell  appears  to  be  the  most  efficient  part,  and  to 
contain  more  of  the  active  principles. 

Bonastre  obtained  from  them  10  per  cent,  of  a heavy 
volatile  oil,  8 per  cent,  of  a green  fat  oil,  an  extractive  con- 
taining tannin,  resin,  gum,  and  sugar;  also  a principle 
similar  to  caryopliyllin. 

By  distillation  an  oil  is  procured  which  resembles  oil 
of  cloves,  and  which  conducts  itself  in  the  same  way  to- 
wards alkalis. 

As  an  aromatic  stimulant,  pimento  stands  intermediate 
between  pepper  and  cIqvcs,  for  the  last  of  which,  on  account 
of  its  greater  cheapness,  it  may  often  bo  substituted. 

It  is  useful  in  dyspepsia  dependent  upon  atony  of  ihe 
stomach,  and  in  diarrhcca  dependent  upon  a similar  cause. 

PIMPERNEL  is  the  English  name  of  the  Anagalht 
arvensis,  a little  red-flowered  prostrate  annual  found  in  corn- 
fields. It  is  often  called  the  Shepherd’s  or  Poor  Man’s 
Hour-glass:  it  opens  its  flowers  every  morning  about  ten 
minutes  past  seven  in  these  latitudes,  and  closes  them  a few 
minutes  after  two.  If  rain  falls  or  the  air  is  charged  with 
moisture,  the  flowers  do  not  open  at  all. 

PIMPINKLLA,  a genus  of  umbelliferous  plants  inha- 
biting the  meadows  and  mountains  of  Europe  principally,  is 
chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  its  comprehending  among 
its  species  the  Anise  of  the  shops.  This  plant  is  an  annual, 
with  n smooth  stem  1 to  14  foot  high;  the  lower  leaves 
roundish,  cordate,  lobed,  and  both  serrated  and  cut ; those 
of  the  stems  pinnated  with  wedge-shaped  lanceolate  seg- 
ments, and  the  upper  trifid,  with  the  lobes  undivided  and 
linear.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white.  The  fruit  is  nar- 
row, slender,  rather  hairy,  with  5 filiform  ridges  to  cuch 
mericarp.  The  latter  is  employed  extensively  as  a carmina- 
tive medicine,  and  for  the  purpose  of  flavouring  liqueurs. 
The  plant  inhabits  Egvpt  and  the  islands  of  the  Grecian 
archipelago,  especially  6cio. 

Of  Anethum,  formerly  referred  here  by  mistake,  mention 
has  already  been  made  under  Dill. 
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PI  M PI  NELL  A A'NISUM.  [Carminative..] 

PIN.  This  siraplo  and  well-known  little  instrument, 
when  considered  as  an  article  of  trade,  is  far  from  trivial, 
and  its  manufacture  affords  an  admirable  example  of  the 

rmciplc  of  the  ‘division  of  labour,’  for  which  purpose  it 

as  been  employed  by  Mr.  Babbage,  in  his  introduction 
to  the  volume  on  mechanics,  in  the  * Encyclopaedia  Me- 
tropolitans/ to  which  we  acknowledge  our  obligation  for 
several  valuable  hints  upon  this  subject. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  time  pins  made  of  metal  of  the 
present  form  were  first  manufactured  in  this  country,  but 
it  must  have  been  some  time  previous  to  1643,  in  which 
year  a statute  was  passed  (36  Henry  VIII.,  c.  6),  intituled 
• An  Acte  Ibr  the  True  Making  of  Pynnes/  in  which,  after 
Staling  that  much  deceit  had  been  practised  in  the  making 
of  pins  it  was  enacted  (hat  in  future  none  should  be  sold 
but  such  as  were  well  pointed  and  had  the  heads  firmly 
soldered  on  to  the  •stems,  and  further  that  the  price  charged 
should  not  be  more  than  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  a 
thousand.  No  mention  is  made  of  them  in  any  previous 
Statute,  with  the  exception  of  an  act  of  Richard  Ilf.,  which 
prohibited  their  importation  from  abroad,  but  the  pins  there 
alluded  to  were  much  larger  than  those  now  in  use,  and 
were  made  of  box-wood,  bone,  or  silver. 

Pins  of  English  manufacture  being  in  great  repute  abroad, 
the  foreign  trade  is  very  considerable,  and  the  number  ac- 
tually made  in  this  country  daily  has  been  stated  at  fifteen 
millions,  an  estimate  which  wc  are  inclined  to  believe  con- 
siderably below  the  actual  quantity. 

The  most  profitable  mode  of.  producing  pins  by  hand 
labour  seems  to  be  by  distributing  the  operations  omongst  ten 
persons,  of  whom  four  should  be  men,  four  women,  and  two 
children.  By  these  means  the  manufacturer  secures 
exactly  the  amount  of  talent  requisite  for  his  purpose  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  The  wages  earned ‘by  these  persons 
vary  from  4jrf.  to  6«.  a day.  Now  it  is  evident  that  a work- 
man who  could  earn  six  shillings  a day  would  lie  unprofitably 
employed,  as  regards  the  master,  if  lie  were  paid  nt  that  rate 
to  perform  work  of  an  inferior  <lescription1>and  which  could 
be  done  as  well  by  another  person  for  smaller  w ages.  Hence 
arises  the  necessity  of  dividing  the  operations  in  all  manu- 
factures among  persons  of  different  capacities,  and  of  em- 
ploying them  in  certain  ascertained  proportion.  For  pin- 
ninkiug  then  the  number  of  persons  employed  should  bo 
ten,  or  any  nuralicr  that-  can  be  divided  by  ten  without  a 
remainder. 

Ton  persons  can  produce  a pound,  or  about  5500  pins  of 
medium  size,  ill  rather  less  than  eight  hours,  each  person 
taking  up  the  work  as  soon  as  the  operation  preceding  that 
which  lie  or  site  lias  to  perform  is  completed,  and  each  being 
employed  about  a tenth  part  of  the  eight  hours. 

The  cost  of  labour  for  producing  such  pound  of  pins  is  ] 
less  than  tlyrteeu  pence.  The  amount  paid  for  labour  \ 
alone  in  the  production  of  this  article  in  this  country  an-  j 
nually  cannot  be  much  short  of  seventy  or  eighty  thou- 
sand pounds,  to  which  must  be  added  the  cost  of  the 
material,  carriage,  profit,  &c., — an  enormous  sum  consi- 
dering the  apparent  insignificance  of  the  article. 

Manufacture. — The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  reduce 
a quantity  of  brass  wire  to  the  requisite  size.  This,  though 
properly  speaking  a preliminary  operation,  is  generally  done 
in  the  piYi-factory,  ns  the  wire  is  received  of  larger  dia- 
meter than  necessary.  It  is  performed  in  the  usual  manner 
of  wire-drawing,  and  the  wire  is  then  made  up  into  coils 
of  six  inches  diameter,  and  any  dirt  or  crust  which  may  be 
attached  to  the  surface  is  got  rid  of  by  first  soaking  the 
coils  in  a diluted  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water, 
and  then  beating  them  on  stones.  The  next  process  is  to 
straighten  the  wire,  which  is  performed  in  the  following 
manner : — Two  short  lines,  parallel  to  and  very  close  to 
each  other,,  are  drawn  at  one  end  of  a board  or  table,  and 
seven  or  nine  pins  are  driven-  into  the  wood,  at  a short 
distance  apart,  alternately  in  the  two  lines.  The  end  of, 
the  wiro  is  placed  between  these  two  rows  of  pins  and  | 
is  thus  held  in  a zig-zag  position : it  is  then  drawn 
between  the  pins  to  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and  a 
length  of  about  twenty  feet  is  cut  of.  This  process  is 
repeated  until  all  the  wire  is  straightened  and  cut  into 
similar  pieces.  A number  of  these  lengths  are  then  taken 
together,  and  b)»  means  of  a powerful  pair  of  shears, 
worked  by  the  foot,  they  are  cut  up  into  shorter  pieces, 
each  a little  longer  than  six  pins.  These  latter  pieces 
are  then  pointed  lit  each  end,  in  the  following  manner  — 


The  person  so  employed  sits  in  front  of  a small  machine, 
which  has  two  steel  wheels  or  mills  turning  rapidly.  These 
wheels  are  usually  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  their 
rims  or  cutting  surfaces  are  about  three  inches  broad.  These 
rims  aro  cut  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a file,  one 
coarse,  for  the  rough  formation  of  the  points,  and  the  other 
fine,  for  finishing  them.  Several  of  these  pieces  are  taken 
in  tho  hand,  anil  bv  a dexterous  movement  of  the  thumb 
and  fore-finger  are  kept  continually  presenting  a different 
face  to  the  mill,  against  which  they  are  pressed.  The  points 
are  then  finished  off  by  being  applied  in  the  same  manner 
to  the  fine  mill.  After  both  ends  of  the  pieces  have  been 
pointed,  one  pin's  length  is  cut  off  from  each  end.  wheu 
they  aro  repoiuted,  and  so  on  until  each  length  is  converted 
into  six  pointed  pieces.  The  stems  of  the  pins  are  then 
complete.  The  next  step- is  to  form  the  head,  which  is 
effected  by  a piece  of  wire  called  the  mould,  the  same  size 
as  that  used  for  the  stems,  being  uttachcd  to  a small  axis  or 
lathe.  At  the  end  of  the  wire  nearest  the  axis  is  a hole,  in 
which  is  placed  I lie  end  of  a smaller  wire,  which  is  to  form 
the  heading.  While  the  mould  wire  is  turned  round  by  one 
hand,  the  head  wire  is  guided  by  the  other,  until  it  is  wound 
in  a spiral  coil  along  the  entire  lengthof  the  former.  It  is  then 
cut  ofT  close  to  the  hole  where  ii  was  commenced,  and  the 
coil  taken  ofT  the  mould.  When  a quantity  of  these  coils 
arc  prepared,  a workman  takes  a dozen  or  more  of  them  at 
a time  in  hi*  left  hand,  while  with  a pair  of  shear*  in  his 
right  lie  cuts  them  up  into  pieces  of  two  coils  each.  To 
prevent  them  fiyjng  off  from  the  shears  when  separated,  tiro 
fore  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  coil, 
and  the  end  thus  cut  off  is  caught  in  a bowl  placed  beneath 
it.  In  some  factories  this  is  performed  by  a chisel  and  gage, 
instead  of  the  shears,  and  has  the  advantage  of  requiring 
less  dexterity.  The  heads,  when  cut  ofF,  are  annealed  by 
being  mode  hot  and  then  thrown  into  water,  W lien  an- 
nealed, they  aro ’reaily  to  be  fixed  on  the  stems.  In  order  to 
do  this,  the  operator  is  provided  with  a small  stake,  upon 
which  is  fixed  a steel  die,  containing  a hollow  the  exact 
shape  of  Imif  the  head.  Above  this  die,  and  attached  to 
a lever,  is  the  corresponding  die  fot  the  other  half  of  the 
head,  which,  when  at  rest,  remains  suspended  about  two 
inches  above  the  lower  one.  Tho  workman  takes  one  of 
the  stems  between  his  fingers,  and  dipping  tho  pointed 
end  into  a bowl  containing  a number  of  the  heads, 
catches  one  upon  it  and  slides  it  to  the  other  end : he 
then  places  it  in  tho  lower  die,  and,  moving  a treadle, 
brings  down  tho  upper  one  four  or  five  times  upon  the 
head,  which  fastens  it  upon  the  stem,  and  also  gives  it  the 
required  figure.  There  is  a small  channel  leading  from  tho 
outside  to  the  centre  of  the  dies,  to  allow  room  for  the 
stem.  The  pins  are  now  finished  as  regards  shape,  and  it 
only  remains  to  tin  or  whiten  them.  A quantity  of  them 
arc  boiled  in  a pickle,  either  a solution  of  sulphuric  arid  or 
tartar,  to  remove  any  dirt  or  grease,  and  also  to'produco  a 
slight  roughness  upon  their  surfaces,  which  facilitates  tho 
adhesion  of  tho  tin.  After  being  tailed  for  half  an  hour, 
they  are  washed,  and  then  placed  in  a copper  vessel  with  a 
quantity  of  grain  tin  and  a solution  of  tartar ; in  about  two 
hours  alula  half  they  are  taken  out,  and  after  being  separated 
from  the  undissolved  tin  by  sifting,  aro  again  washed  ; they 
are  then-dried  by  being  well  shaken  in  a bag  with  a quantity 
of  bran,  which  is  afterwards  separated  by  shaking  them  up 
and  down  in  open  wooden  trays,  when  the  bran  flic*  off  ana 
leaves  the  pins  perfectly  dry  and  clean. 

Papering  the  pins  for  sale  is  the  longest  operation  in  pin- 
manufacture,  with  the  exception  of  shaping  and  fastening 
on  the  heads.  This  latter  operation  consumes  four  hours,  anil 
the  former  more  than  two  hours  out  of  the  eight  required  for 
producing  a pound  of  pins.  When  the  pins  are  separated 
from  the  bran,  as  before  describe.!,  they  are  thrown  into 
bowls,  with  their  points  in  all  directions,  and  before  paper- 
ing it  is  necessary  to  arrange  them  all  the  $a me  way.  This 
is'done  by  laying  a number  of  them  upon  a sort  of  comb, 
between  the  teeth  of  which  they  are  caught  by  the  head-; 
they  arc  then  placed  upon  a piece  of  metal,  with  a*  many 
grooves  as  there  are  pins  required  in  a row,  and  held  there 
by  another  piece  of  metal  being  placed  upon  them.  These 
pieces  of  metal  arc  not  quite  so  broad  a3  the  pins  arc  long, 
so  that  their  points  project  beyond  the  edge  of  the  metal. 
The  paper  is  folded  into  tho  required  shape,  and  pressed 
against  the  points  of  the  pins,  which  arc  then  relieved  from 
the  holder,  and  tho  next  row  is  arranged  in  hko  manner. 

Of  these  operations,  drawing  the  wire,  rutting  it  into 
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lengths,  cutting  the  heads  from  the  coils,  and  tinning,  are 
performed  by  men,  ami  the  rest  by  the  women  and  children. 
The  fixing  ou  the  heads  of  the  pins  expeditiously  and 
firmly  has  always  been  n matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  , 
and  many  means  fiave  been  resorted  to  and  several  machines 
invented  to  effect  this  purpose.  Among  the  machines  may 
be  mentiunod  that  of  Mr.  Rundv,  for  which  a patent  was 
taken  out  in  the  year  1*09.  This  machine  fixed  on  the 
heads  in  the  old  manner,  but  more  firmly.  Each  head  was 
fastened  by  one  blow,  and  several  pins  were  operated  on  at . 
the  same  time.  Since  that  time  several  other  machines  have  , 
been  invented  for  firming  the  head  out  of  the  stem  of  the  ' 
pin  itself,  by  pressing  a small  part  of  the  end  of  the  stem  ‘ 
into  a hollow  die.  A large  proportion  of  the  pins  now  J 
manufactured  are  made  in  this  way,  and  arc  much  superior  ] 
to  those  made  in  the  old  fashion.  One  objection  however  j 
has  been  urged  against  them.  It  is  staled  that  to  form  the  '■ 
bad  in  this  manner  by  premie,  the  wire  requires  to  be  very  , 
soft,  and  consequently  the  pins  will  easily  bend.  This  cer-  | 
tainiy  is  a great  disadvantage.  Wo  have  seen  some  pins  of 
which  the  heads  were  formed  by  curling  the  end  of  the 
stem  round  upon  itself  and  then  shaped  by  being  struck  in 
a die,  but  these  would  be  open  to  the  objection  just  men-  ] 
tioned.  The  only  method  that  occurs  to  us  of  remedying  this  i 
fault  is  to  partly  produce  the  head  by  an  Operation  similar  j 
to  that  of  wire  drawing.  The  stem  of  the  pin  being  drawn 
through  the  plate  would  be  rendered  much  less  liable  to 
bend,  and  the  head  being  half  formed  by  such  operation,  but 
left  soft,  might  be  finished  in  u die  as  in  the  present  machines. 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  method  of  this  sort  has  been 
tried  and  therefore  wc  merely  throw  it  out  as  a suggestion. 

We  shall  conclude  by  giving  a slight  sketch  of  the  pin- 
making  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Wright,  and  for  which 
a patent  was  granted  to  him  in  Mav,  I S'J 4. 

Motion  is  given  either  by  tnanual  power  or  by  machinery 
to  a strong  axis  working  in  collars.  This  main  axis  carries 
several  cams  or  cxcenlrio  wheels  which  put  forward  at  each 
revolution  as  many  levers  or  slides  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  axis.  These  levers  return  to  their  former  situation  as 
soon  as  the  cam  ceases  to  operate  by  moults  of  a strong 
spiral  spring  attached  to  each ; at  the  other  ends  of  these 
slides  the  different  operations  arc  performed. 

A coil  of  brass-wire  of  the  requisite  size  is  placed  upon  a j 
reel  and  spindle,  and  the  end  is  drawn  through  a set  uf  zig- 
zag pins  as  before  described  for  straightening  the  wire,  and 
placed  between  the  teeth  of  a strong  j uir  of  pincers.  This 
is  nil  that  is  necessary  to  be  dona  before  setting  the  ma-  . 
chincry  in  motion. 

The  first  slide  then  moving  forward  shuts  the  pincers  upon  , 
the  wire  and  instantly  carries  it  forward  into  a nipping  gauge 
which  closes  ami  cuts  off  sufficient  for  one  pin.  This  length 
can  be  regulated  by  the  adjustment  of  a small  screw  attached 
to  the  first  slide. 

The  piece  thus  cut  off  is  carried  by  an  ingenious 
little  adaptation  called  a carrier  to  the  next  operating 
slide.  These  carriers  are  four  in  number,  mounted  on 
a bar  at  right  angles  to  the  working  slides  and  parallel  to 
the  main  axis;  this  bar  has  a motion  given  to  it  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length,  and  mbresonce  for  every  pin-lcngtliof  wire 
cut  off  by  the  gauge  before  mentioned.  Tins  carriers  them- 
selves are  made  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a ( air  of  pliers, 
the  under  chap  being  kept  up  to  the  other  by  a spring. 
The  juncture  of  these  chaps  is  exactly  opposite  to  the  pm, 
which  is  forced  between  the  chaps  and  carried  to  the  next 
operation. 

The  piece  of  wire  is  deposited  by  the  first  carrier  in  the 
centre  of  a clmck  attached  to  a small  mandril,  which  by  a 
moveable  lever  clutches  the  pin ; the  instant  this  is  done,  the 
frame  which  supram*  the  mandril  is  tilted  so  as  to  bring  the 
point  of  the  pm  down  upon  a revolving  steel  mill  just  below 
it;  a lever  or  finger  then  presses  the  end  of  the  wire  upon 
the  mill,  and  at  she  same  instant  the  mandril  carrying  the 
pin  is  set  in  motion  and  the  wire  ground  to  a point ; the 
mandril  frame  then  rises,  the  mandril  itself  is  brought  to 
rest,  the  pin  released,  and  conveyed  by  the  second  carrier  to 
a finer  null,  where  the  point  is  completed  by  exactly  the 
same  process  as  the  preceding. 

It  Is  then  taken  by  the  third  carrier  to  the  first  heading  die, 
where  the  body  of  tile  pin  is  firmly  held  while  a steel  punch 
advances  against  the  end  of  the  wire,  and  forcing  it  into  a 
hollow  in  the  die,  partially  forms  (he  head.  The  last  carrier 
then  takes  the  pin,  and  placing'  it  in  another  die,  the  head 
ts  completed  bv  another  punch ; a small  forked  lever  then 


draws  the  finished  inn  from  the  die  and  drops  it  into  a ru- 
ccptacle  below.  The  pins  are  then  tinned  in  the  manner1 
previously  described.  Those  operations  arc  carried  on  by  the 
machine  simultaneously,  and  each  occupies  the  same  time ; 
five  pins  being  coustantly'under  operation  in  the  different 
stages:  the  machine  will  produce  fifty  or  sixty  pins  per 
minute,  and  only  require*  the  attendance  of  one  person. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  9th  volume  of  the  London 
Journal  qf  Arts  and  Sciences,  where  he  will  find  a full  de- 
scription of  the  above  machine,  illustrated  by  numerous 
engraving!. 

Mourning  pins  may  be  made  of  brass,  in  the  manner 
above  described,  varnishing  being  substituted  for  tinning; 
but  those  made  of  steel  wire,  tempered  to  a deep  purple,  are 
much  neater  as  well  as  stronger. 

PIN  MONEY.  Clifts  by  u husband  to  his  wife  for  tlie 
purchase  of  apparel,  ornaments  fur  her  person,  or  for  her 
private  expenditure,  are  called  pin-money ; and  such  gifts 
nmy  cither  be  made  during  mart iage,  or,  whaL  is  the  mote 
usual  case,  a sum  of  money  for  that  purpose  may  be  sccurcsl 
by  the  husband  to  his  wife  by  settlement,  or  by  artide* 
executed  before  the  marriage.  Perhaps  it  is  only  money 
secured  before  marriage  for  the  purposes  enumerated  that 
is  properly  called  pin-money  ; for  a gift  of  money  by  the 
husband  to  the  wife  after  marriage  is  liable  to  the  husband  s 
debts:  but  a provision  for  pin-money  is  not  so  liable,  and 
the  wife  is  entitled  in  all  eases  to  such  money,  and  to  her 
savings  out  of  it,  and  things  bought  with  it. 

Several  of  the  questions  upon  piti-money  have  arisen  after 
the  husband's  death  when  arrears  have  been  claimed  by 
the  wife;  and  it  is  the  general  rule  that  she  can  only  claim 
arrears  of  one  year’s  pin-money  if  she  has  been  supported 
by  the  husband  with  necessaries  during  the  time  that  such 
arrears  have  accumulated,  it  being  presumed  from  the  fact 
of  arrears  accumulating,  and  her  wants  in  the  meantime 
being  supplied,  that  she  has  waved  her. claim  to  pin-money; 
hut  she  mav  by  evidence  rebut  such  presumption.  If  it  is 
expressed  in  the  settlement  or  articles  that  the  pin-money 
is  given  for  a particular  purpose,  ns  for  the  wife’s  apparel, 
and  it  is  proved  that  the  husband  provided  apparel  for  the 
wife,  she  has  no  claim  after  his  death  to  any  arrears  of  pin- 
money. 

If  tho  husband  leave  a legacy  to  the  wife  equal  to  the 
arrears  of  pin-money  or  more,  such  legacy,  according  to  the 
general  rule  as  to  the  satisfaction  of  debts  by  the  giving  of 
legacies,  will  be  considered  as  a payment  of  the  arrears  due 
at  the  time  when  the  will  was  made.  If  a wife  elope  and 
live  apart  from  her  husband,  either  in  a stute  of  adultery  or 
not,  sue  docs  not  (hereby  forfeit  be*  right  to  her  pm- money, 
and  she  may  recover  it. 

PINA.  fPoRTUOAL.] 

PINUIA'NO.  [Nr nee.] 

PINDAR,  son  of  Daiphnntus  for,  as  others  say,  of  Pst- 
gondas,  or  Scopelinus)  and  Clidicc,  was  bom  at  Cynoscephahr, 
a village  between  Thebes  and  Thespia,  in  Ol.  65,  j (b.c. 
516),  according  to  Clinton  (Fasti  Ilelten.,  iii.;  p.  609),  or  in 
01.  64,  Sftt.C.  5*22),  according  to  Bockh  (Pindar,  tom.  iii., 
p.  14),  and  died,  according  to  the  former  computation,  in 
B.C.  439,  according  to  the  latter  in  b.c.  442,  having  com- 
pleted his  eightieth  year.  He  was  born  at  the  lime  of  the 
Pythian  games  (about  tbo  beginning  of  July;  Arnold, 
Thncyd.,  ii.,  p.  418),  and  lie  speaks  himself  iFrugm,  inrert, 
102)  of ‘the  festival  recurring  at  tho  beginning  of  every 
five  years,  at  which  I was  first  laid  upon  the  bed  in  swad- 
dling clothes.’  His  wife  was  Mcgadca,  daughter  of  J.y- 
sithuus  and  Callina : he  seems  also  to  have  been  married  to 
a woman  named  Timoxcna:  he  had  a son  Daiphantus,  and 
two  daughters,  Euraetis  and  Protomache. 

Pindar’s  family  were  hereditary  flute-players ; their  pro- 
fession was  of  great  reputation  at  Theocs,  though  (lute- 
playing did  not  come  much  into  fashion  at  Athens  till  after 
the  Persian  war.  Accordingly  ho  seems  to  have  applied 
himself  at  first  to  that  branch  of  poetry  which  was  peculiarly 
adapted  to  a (lute  accompaniment,  and  his  first  instructor 
was  Lasos  of  Herinione,  a celebrated  dithyrambic  poet, 
whoso  favorite  instrument  was  the  flute.  (Plutarch,  De 
A fus.,  c.  29.)  But  Thomas Magistcr,  in  his  ‘ Life  of  Pindar,’ 
says  that  his  fattier  began  to  teach  him  the  flute,  and  finding 
that  his  capacity  was  of  a higher  order,  placed  him  under 
Lasos,  who  initiated  Inm  into  lyric  poetry.  It  is  clear  how- 
ever, from  what  wc  know  of  the  style  of  "Lasos,  that  he  could 
not  have  had  much  to  do  with  llie  formation  uf  Pindar" s 
style  as  a lyric  poet.  It  is  more  probable  that  Pindar,  as  >st 
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expressly  stated,  profited  chiefly  by  the  advice  and  example 
of  Corinua,  the  Tanagnean  pool  css,  whose  odes  were  of  t lie 
taiuu  mythical  character  with  those  of  Pindar,  and  who 
was  not  an  imitator  of  tho  Lesbian  school,  but  a teacher  of 
choruses,  like  Pindar,  himself.  Plutarch  tells  us  (De(Jlor. 
Athe/i.,  c.  4)  that  Comma  recommended  Pindar  to  introduce 
mythical  narratives  into  his  odes;  Air  that  this  was  the  proper 
4u>nic&sof  the  poet — the  rhythm,  music,  and  ornamented 
diction  being  only  vehicles  of  the  subject- matter ; and  that 
when,  in  obedience  to  her  suggestion,  the  young  poet  com- 
puted a hymn  full  of  Theban  mythology,  she  remaikcd  with 
a smile,  that  • he  ought  to  sow  with  the  hand,  and  not  with 
the  whole  sack ' (rp  gnpl  cilv  aniftiy  dAAu  pi)  ry 
1 jc.Vdcyt.  This  Comma  frequently  contended  against  her  , 
pupil  in  tho  musical  contests,  and  gained  five  victories  over 
ium  (Pausan.,  ix.  22;  /Elian,  xiii.  24),  though  she 

found  fault  with  the  poetess  Myitis  far  doing  the  same 
thing:  *1  blame  the  clear-toned  Myrtis,  1,  that  she,  a 
woman  born,  should  enter  Into  rivalry  with  Pindar.’ 
(Apollon.  Dyscol.,  Dr  Pronom.,  p.  C4,  B-)  He  had  another 
instructor,  Agathoctcs,  or  Apullodorus,  of  Athens,  who 
allowed  him  to  teach  the  cyclic  or  dithvrambic  chorus  there, 
while  lie  was  a mere  boy.  Pindar  must  have  commenced 
at  a very  early  period  his  career  as  a professional  composer 
of  choral  odes  for  special  occasions.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
hu  composed  an  Epinician  ode  in  honour  of  Hippoclcs,  or 
Ilippocinas,  of  Pftluina  in  Thessaly,  who  had  won  the  prize 
at  the  Pythian  games;  and  this  ode,  which  is  still  extant 
( Ptjlh .,  x , composed  in  «.c.  602),  exhibits  no  marks  of  a 
want  of  skill  or  practice  on  the  part  of  the  author.  He 
soon  rose  to  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession,  and  spent 
his  long  life  in  lucrative  intercourse  with  the  tyrants 
and  wealthy  men  of  Greece  and  Us  colonies.  The  free 
states  vied  with  one  another  in  honouring  the  great  lyric 
poet.  Ho  had  the  xpogoi-io,  or  complimentary  franchise  at 
Athens,  .Kgiua.and  Opus;  and  although  the  people  of 
Ceos  had  two  celebrated  pouts  of  their  own,  namely,  Simo- 
nides and  Bacchylides,  they  employed  Pindar  to  compose  a 
irpooututv,  or  procession-ode,  for  them.  At  Delphi  lie  had 
an  iron  chair  tonsil  upon  when  he  snug  the  ApoUincau 
hymns  (PaiiAUU.,  x.,  24,  sec.  4),  and,  by  order  of  the  Py- 
thia,  he  received  a portion  of  the  banquet  of  the  Tlieox- 
euia.  (Plutarch,  De  Sera  Num.  vindict c.  13.)  A*long 
time  after  his  death,  and  not,' as  the  p«cudo-/E«chinca  states, 
in  his  lifetime,  his  statue  was  erected  at  Athens  (rrpo 
daffiXiioe  erouej.  He  was  courted  by  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse; by  Tliern,  tyrant  of  Agrigeutuin,  ami  his  brother 
Xenocrales;  byThrasydams.  soil  oi'Tlicro.and  Thrasybulus, 
son  of  Xenocrates;  by  Arcesilaus  IV'.,  king  of  Cyrene;  by 
Thorax,  one  of  the  Aleuadtu  ; and  by  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Aiuyutas,  king  of  Mocedon,  who  was  an  active  pa.rou  of 
lyric  poetry.  Pindar,  as  might  have  been  expected,  from 
tho  nature  of  his  employment,  was  very  religious,  or.  rather, 
very  observant  of  particular  superstitious.  He  had  conse- 
crated a temple  to  the  Magna  Dialer  and  Pan  near  his  own 
house  at  Thebes;  this  was  probably  in  his  character  of 
hereditary  flute-player,  for  the  Magna  Mater  and  Pan  were 
Phrygian  deities,  in  whose  honour  the  first  llu to- music  was 
composed.  He  also  dedicated  statues  to  Jupiter  Ammon, 
and  to  Mercury  of  the  Agora,  and  also  pci  haps  to  Apollo 
Bocdrutuius. 

The  entire  specimens  of  Pindar’s  works  which  have  come 
down  to  our  lime  (with  the  exception  of  the  1 1th  Xcmcau) 
belong  to  one  class,  that,  namely,  of  the  Epinician  or  tri- 
umphal odes.  Besides  these  however  Pindar  wrote  dithy- 
rambs, piuan.-,  dirges,  drinking  songs,  mimic  dancing  wings 
(t’jr opxiipard),  songs  of  maidens  (s-upCima),  and  encomia  or 
panegyrics  on  prim  es,  of  all  which  we  have  numerous  frag- 
ments. Horace  mentions  the  various  kinds  of  poetry  which 
Pindar  cultivated  in  the  following  order  ( Ctirm .,  iv.  2): — 

Sru  ; i*r  run  a .lilliyum'o,  (lit#  cyclic  elionii) 

VrrtM  ile\ul\il— 

Men  Din*  Ti  2 -->o  can'll  Dconm 

Knuynlncm  i U*e  hymns). 

8lv«.  <|lhrt  tiles  doruum  Tediiclt 

ci^li  i ihe  Epiukkiu  txlo). 

Plt  bili  jnvrnrmv*  raptum 

1’klfUt  (UlO  Ullft.'t). 

From  which  we  may  infer  that  Pindar  was  not  regarded 
by  the  unheuU  as  pro  eminently  or  exclusively  a composer 
of  Epinician  odes.  On  tho  contrary,  it  is  likely  that  Pindar 
was  quite  as  celebrated  in  other  departments  of  lyric  poetry ; 
and  from  his  education  under  Lusos,  and  his  hereditary 
profession  of  a llute-player,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  di- 


thyramb, which  is  placed  first  by  Horace,  was  his  favourite 
style  of  composition.  We  have  still  u very  beautiful  frag- 
ment of  a dithyramb  by  Pindar;  and  if  the  others  were  like 
it,  we  may  well  regret  the  loss  which  we  have  sustained. 
As  however  all  Pindar’s  extant  odes  (with  thooiiu  excep- 
tion just  mentioned,  of  un  ode  composed  for  the  in-tallotiun 
of  a Prylauis  at  Tencdos)  were  composed  for  tho  celebration 
of  soinu  victory  in  the  public  games,  wc  must  be  content 
to  form  uur  judgment  of  lus  poetical  power  from  these  spe- 
cimens, and  in  order  to  this  we  must  near  in  mind  the  very 
peculiar  nature  of  the  occasion  for  which  tiiey  were  com  posed, 
for  it  was  this  which  gave  the  ode  itself  the  particular  cha- 
racter by  which  it  was  distinguished.  An  Epinician  ode 
was  the  celebration  of  a victory  gained  at  one  of  the  public 
games,  either  by  the  speed  of  horses,  by  strength  of  hotly, 
by  skill  ill  gymnastic  exercises,  or  by  proficiency  in  music. 
Along  with  the  victor’s  name  the  herald  proclaimed  that  of 
his  native  city,  which  was  considered  to  derive  great  renown 
from  the  achievement  of  its  citizen.  The  games  themselves 
being  a religious  institution,  it  is  obvious  that  the  celebration 
of  the  victory  must  also  have  h-ul  something  of  a religious 
character.  It  was  in  fact  a mixture  of  tlie  solemnities  of 
religious  worship  with  the  joy  and  revelry  of  the  feast,  a 
mixture  very  common  among  the  Greek?,  whose  sacrifices 
lo  the  cods  were  often  only  a constituent  part  of  the  ban- 
quet, The  victor  either  went  in  procession  to  the  altar 
of  the  god  of  the  games,  as  at  Olympia,  in  the  evening  of 
the  contest,  accompanied  by  a com  us,  which  sang  the  *«X- 
Xmirof  of  Archilochus,  or  au  ode  compose. 1 for  the  occasion 
by  some  other  poet ; or  he  celebrated  bis  victory  on  lus 
return  to  bis  native  city  by  a procession  to  a temple,  a sacri- 
fice, a banquet,  and  a com  us.  The  poet  praised  both  the 
victor  himseir,  and  his  uative  city : the  victor  was  praised 
either  for  his  wealth  (<5A/3oc),  as  in  the  case  of  the  horse-race, 
for  it  was  only  the  wealthy  who  could  contend  for  this  prize, 
as  Pindar  himself  says;  or  for  his  valour  (dptnj),  if  he  had 
been  exposed  to  any  danger  in  the  contest.  The  city  of  tho 
victor  is  generally  praised  with  some  reference  to  the  mythi- 
cal legends  of  its  early  history.  This  mythical  element 
always  formed  the  chief  part  of  Pindar’s  ode,  and  it  is 
allowed  to  run  into  every  sort  of  digression,  not  however  at 
random,  but  with  some  fixed  purpose,  which  we  have  gene 
rally  no  ditliculty  in  determining.  Although  Pindar’s  Epi- 
nician odes  were  performed  by  a chorus,  the  poet  is  always 
considered  to  speak  in  his  own  person.  He  avails  himself 
of  this,  to  deliver  advice  to  the  victor  whose  praise  he  is 
singing;  to  defend  himself  against  the  calumnies  of  his 
enemies;  to  criticise  and  depreciate  rival  poots,  such  as 
Simonides  and  Bacchylides;  and  sometimes  even  to  address 
the  person  whom  he  employed  as  his  xopolitaeicaXoc  when 
his  own  absence  prevented  him  from  teaching  the  chorus. 
Thus  in  Olymp.  vi.,  v.  88,  he  addresses  the  Stymphahau 
/Eneas,  who  hud  been  sent  to  receive  the  ode.  and  fo  instruct 
the  chorus  of  his  countrymen  in  the  words  and  music  of 
it:—*  Urge  your  companions,  /Eneas,  in  the  first  place  to 
smg  the  praises  of  Juno,  and  then  let  them  know  if  wc  really 
escape  the  old  calumny,  *Bceolian  swine;*  for  you  arc  a 
correct  messenger,  the  estafello  of  the  fair-haired  muses,  a 
sweet  tuixing-cup  of  loudly-uttered  minstrelsy.’  Hu  often 
makes  boastful  comparisons  between  himself  and  other 
poets,  os  when  ho  says  (O/.,  ii.,  83): — * I have  many  swift 
arrows  within  my  quiver;  they  have  a voice  for  the  wise; 
but  Air  the  common  herd  they  need  an  interpreter:  wise  is 
he  who  has  learned  much  by  his  natural  abilities;  but  those 
two  (Simonides  and  Bacchylides),  whoso  expertness  comes 
from  practice  only,  babbling  in  their  garrulity  like  a brace 
of  jack  daws,  clamour  in  vain  against  the  god-like  bird  of 
Jove  (U\.  himself).*  The  most  striking  feature  in  Pindar’s 
poetry  is  its  pietui'esqueness.  He  has  great  skill  and  power 
in  description,  and  his  style  abounds  in  the  most  racy  and 
vivid  metaphors.  From  the  festal  nature  of  most  of  bis  odes, 
we  find  in  them,  not  unfrequently,  coarse  jocularities  which 
aro  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  modern  lyric  poetry,  and 
which  therefore  offend  tho  modern  reader,  who  comes  to  the 
perusal  of  Pindar  with  vague  expectations  of  that  continued 
(low  of  sublime  imagery  and  dignified  but  pompous  diction 
which  ar«  generally  considered  essential  to  tin*  lyrical  poem 
It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  though  tin*  occasion*  for 
which  Pindar  wrote  required  much  of  solemnity  and  re- 
ligious gravity,  they  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  every  variety 
of  jocose  merriment  which  §Ctch  a joyful  event  might  suggest 
In  a word,  the  Epinician  odes  of  Pindar  were  performed  by 
the  Aomus  an  much  as  by  the  chorus;  they  were  sung  to 
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the  loud-booming  flute  ns  much  as  lo  the  tranquil  melodies 
of  the  harp;  and  the  rhythms  were  Julian,  or  Lydian,  as 
often  as  Doric. 

The  best  edition  of  Pindar  is  that  by  August.  Biickh, 
Lip>ta>,  lull,  1821.  3vols.  4lo.  The  sound  criticism  which 
B'ickli  Ims  applied  to  the  text  or  the  author,  and  his  com- 
prelienMve  and  masterly  explanations,  have  thrown  an  en- 
tirely new  light  upon  the  music,  metres,  lync  poetry,  &e.of 
the  Greeks,  Ludolf  Dissen,  who  wrote  the  explanations  to 
the  Ncincan  and  Isthmian  odes  for  Bockh's  edition,  sub- 
sequently 1 1830)  published  a smaller  edition,  which  may  be 
considered  as  an  abridgment  of  Biickh’s.  As  an  explanatory 
edition  it  is  a very  good  one;  but  as  the  fragments  ore  not 
printed  complete,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a substitute 
for  its  predecessor.  There  is  a very  good  translation  of 
Pindar  into  English  verso  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary  (London, 
1833),  which  would  have  been  still  better  if  tlio  translator 
had  taken  Buckh  and  Dissen  for  Ins  guide  instead  of 
Ileyne.  The  translations  by  West  and  Moore  are  very  in- 
ferior to  Cary’s,  as  representatives  of  the  sense  of  the  original, 
though  there  is  much  of  taste  and  vigour  in  those  of  tho 
latter  author. 

PIN  DEMOUNTS,  IPPO'LITO,  born  at  Verona,  in  1713, 
was  a younger  son  of  a patrician  family  of  Verona.  His 
elder  brother,  Giovanni  Pmdemonte,  wrote  some  tragedies,  , 
among  others,  ‘ I Baccanali,’  which  were  much  estecnied  at 
the  nine.  Ippolito  studied  at  the  college  of  Este.  and  after- 
wards at  Modena.  On  completing  his  studies,  ho  travelled 
through  Europe,  and  visited  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
and  England,  of  which  last  country  he  speaks  in  his  verses 
with  affectionate  remembrance.  Being  made  a knight  of 
tho  order  of  St.  John,  he  went  to  Malta,  where  he  resided 
some  time,  as  well  as  in  Sicily.  When  he  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  a seiious  illness,  which  showed  the  constitu- 
tional weakness  of  his  frame,  induced  him  to  give  up  active  i 
life  and  retire  to  the  country.  Ho  fixed  his  residence  at 
A ve>a  near  Verona,  where  lie  wrote  his  ’Prose  e Poesie 
CutifpeMri,’  published  first  in  1785,  anil  often  reprinted  since. 
The  philosophy  of  hit  prose  is  of  the  contemplative  kind,  but 
it  is  warm-hearted  and  liberal.  His  poetry  is  beautifully  har- 
monious ami  flowing.  In  Ins  next  production,  * Epistole  in 
Vend,*  he  alludes  to  the  revolutionary  war  then  raging  in 
Italy,  and  its  lutal  effects  upon  morals  and  social  hap- 
Pines*.  The  catastrophe  of  Venice  is  especially  deplored  by 
liiin.  ns  well  as  the  devastation  of  his  own  native  town,  Ve- 
rona. in  1797,  and  the  plunder  of  the  Italian  works  of  art, 
w hich  were  carried  lo  Paris.  These  passages  from  the  pen 
of  an  upright  independent  man  are  instructive  comments 
upon  the  true  character  of  tho*c  times.  Pi  i idem  onto  after- 
wards published  a volume  of  Sermoni,  also  in  verse,  being 
a kind  of'satires  after  the  manner  of  Horace,  in  which  1 
lie  lashes,  though  in  a good-humoured  strain,  the  follies  of 
hia  age.  In  one  of  these  compositions,  entitled  * I Viaggi/ 
he  ridicules  the  affectation  of  lus  countrymen,  who,  after 
having  visited  France,  England,  or  Germany,  returned  full  of 
disdain  for  their  native  country,  and  were  continually  boast- 
ing the  superiority  of  foreign  manners,  foreign  luxuries, 
and  even  foreign  vices.  He  then  passes  in  review  the 
foreign  travellers  who  visit  Italy,  exhibiting  their  national 
peculiarities,  their  fault-finding  with  the  inns,  the  roads,  the 
carnages,  the  manners,  society,  everything  in  short,  and 
regretting  that  they  cannot  find  in  the  Italian  cities  tho 
sprightly  gaieties  of  Paris  or  the  domestic  comforts  of  Eng- 
land. He  pourtrays  the  German,  with  his  bulky  album, 
writing  lus  memoranda  at  ever)-  stage ; tho  Spanish  grandee, 
with  his  golden  fleece  hanging  on  Ins  breast,  visiting  every 
church  or  convent  on  his  way,  pr>mjK>UB,  listless,  and  taci- 
turn; the  Russian,  priding  himself  on  his  French  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  arts.  In  another  Sermone,  entitled  * Le 
Opinion!  Poll tiche,’ the  author  takes  for  his  text  Goldsmith’s 
lines — 

* Iu  ev'ry  c<>\  eminent,  though  icrntn  tcijfn, 

‘I  also/  says  Pindemonto,  * can  distinguish  between  the 
civil  institutions  of  various  countries;  I can  discern  the  gold 
from  the  dross;  I know  the  difference  between  England 
and  Turkey  ; but  what  I blame  is  the  exclusive  importance 
attached  by  individuals  to  political  opinions  and  political 
systems,  as  if  man  could  not  live  and  be  happy,  aud  make 
himself  useful  under  every  orderly  form  of  government.’ 
And  in  a Jaler  composition,  *11  Colpo  di  Martcllo/  he 
further  explains  his  meaning  in  reply  to  some  strictures  of 
an  Italian  journalist:  * I never  meant  that  the  political  in- 
stitutions of  a country  do  not  affect  the  happiness  of  a 


I nation;  but  what  I said,  and  what  I shall  always  repeat  to 
I foreigners  as  well  as  to  my  own  countrymen,  is,  that  in  all 
countries,  and  under  every  climate,  man  must ’look  for 
happiness  within  himself,  and  that  institutions  and  forms  of 
society  may  assist  and  increase  his  welfare  and  contentment, 
but  cannot  originate  it.’ 

Pmdemonte  wrote  a drama,  ‘ Arminio,’ in  which  be  in- 
troduced the  chorus,  a novelty  on  the  Italian  stage.  • He 
published  together  with  it,  three  dissertations,  one. on  rcci- 
J tat  ion,  another  on  tragical  poetry,  and  the  third  on  tho 
drama  of  Merope,  a subject  troated  by  both  Voltaire  and 
| Mnffci.  These  dissertation*  contain  much  sound  criticism. 

| Ho  also  published  a translation  of  the  ‘ Odyssey/  in  Italian 
I blank  verse,  which  was  well  received.  When  Foscolo  pub- 
lished his  beautiful  little  poem  the  ‘ Sepolcri/  addressed  to 
Pindemonte,  the  latter  replied  to  it  by  another  poem  on  the 
same  subject,  which  is  full  of  pathos,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  consolatory  thoughts  on  man’s  immortality.  The  two 
poems  are  generally  published  together. 

The  last  work  of  Pmdemonte  was  his  * Elogi  di  Lette- 
rati/ a biographical  work  in  prose,  2 vols.  8vo„  1825-6.  Pin- 
demunie's  health  had  always  been  delicate,  and  in  his  latter 
tears  he  suffered  from  depression  of  spirits,  which  tlie  death 
of  his  early  friends,  and  especially  of  Foscolo  and  Monti, 
seems  to  have  increased.  He  died  at  Verona,  in  November, 
1828,  a month  after  the  death  of  Monti.  His  unblemished 
character,  his  amiable  disposition,  and  his  great  accomplish- 
ments, contributed  as  much  as  his  writings  to  mark  hitn  r.s 
one  of  the  moBt  distinguished  Italians  of  his  age.  A mo- 
nument has  been  raised  to  bis  memory  by  his  townsmen  of 
Verona. 

PIN  DUS.  [Greece.] 

PINE-APPLE,  the  fruit  of  the  Ananasta  sulint,  Lindl., 
a Ironical  plant,  indigenous  to  South  America  and  some  of 
the  West  India  Inlands.  It  has  become  so  perfectly  natu- 
ralised in  many  parts  of  the  hot  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
that  it  has  been  thought  to  bo  likewise  a native  of  those 
countries.  When  the  British  troops  invaded  Bunnu,  they 
found  tho  woods  around  Rangoon  abounding  in  wild  pine- 
apples, and  a variety  from  the  back  of  the  Black  Pagoda 
was  in  great  request  fur  its  excellence:  in  the  Malay  Ar- 
chipelago it  acquires  an  enormous  size,  and  sports  into  a 
variety  called  the  double  pine-apple,  each  pip  of  its  fruit 
growing  into  a branch  bearing  a new  pine-apple.  It  was 
however  first  introduced  into  Europe  from  South  America, 
and,  as  it  is  recorded  by  M.  Le  Cour  of  Leyden,  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century : from  Holland  it  was 
brought  to  this  country  in  1690,  by  the  earl  of  Portland,  ac- 
cording to  the  Sloancun  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  There 
is  a painting,  formerly  in  tho  collection  of  Horace  Walpole, 
in  which  Charles  II.  is  represented  as  being  presented  with 
Xhofirtt  pine-apple  by  Rose,  his  gardener;  but  there  are 
some  doubts  whether  that  fruit  was  grown  in  England  or 
obtained  from  Holland.  It  may  however  be  fairly  concluded 
that  pine-apples  were  exceedingly  rare  in  this  country,  even 
at  the  tables  of  the  nobilitv,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century ; for  in  1716,  Lady  Mary  Wort  ley  Montagu  remarks 
that  pine-apples  were  on  the  electoral  table  at  Hanover 
when  she  was  there  in  that  year,  on  her  journey  loConstan- 
tinople ; and  she  states  that  she  had  never  previously  seen 
that  species  of  fruit.  ( Letters  of  Lady  M.  IV.  Montagu.) 
Since  that  period  the  cultivation  of  the  pine-apple  has  been 
prosecuted  with  perseverance  in  Britain,  but  frequently  the 
results  have  been  very  disproportionate  to  the  expense  in- 
curred. Within  the  last  twenty  years  however,  success  has 
been  more  general ; and  in  many  instances  a surprising 
degree  of  perfection  has  been  attained,  much  greater  in- 
deed in  England  than  in  any  other  country  having  to 
contend  with  an  extra-tropical  climate,  for  instances  are  on 
record  of  pine-apples  weighing  1 3 lbs.  and  1 4lbs.  avoirdupois, 
and  from  7lbs.  lo  bibs,  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  weight 
for  a single  fruit.  At  the  present  day  the  pine-apple  in  Eng- 
land is  so  abundantly  produced,  that  although  expensixe,  it 
is  very  common.  Its  delicious  flavour,  and  the  noble  ap- 
pearance which  a well-grown  fruit  exhibits,  render  the 
cultivation  of  it  a special  object  of  horticultural  enterprise 
and  skill. 

As,  notwithstanding  the  many  treatises  that  have  been 
written  on  the  subject,  failures  in  the  production  of  fine 
fruit  continue  to  occur,  it  seems  desirable  to  point  out  iu 
what  the  mismanagement  of  a gardener  is  most  likely  to 
consist,  and  how  he  may  apply  thu  directions  to  be  found  m 
books  of  gardening  with  least  chance  of  failure. 
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It  has  been  already  stated  that  this  plant  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  tropics,  and  it  may  be  added,  near  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  latter  circumstance  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  because 
if  it  were  a mountain  plant,  even  though  tropical,  it  might 
be  natural  for  it  to  endure  a comparatively  low  degree  of 
temperature.  Hut  according  to  Bey  rich  {Gardener's  Maga- 
zine, ui.  442),  * the  pine  apple  in  its  wild  state  is  found 
near  the  sea-shore,  the  sand  accumulated  there  in  downs 
Serving  for  its  growth,  as  well  as  for  that  of  most  of  the 
species  of  the  same  family.  The  place  where  the  best  pine- 
apples ore  cultivated  is  of  a similar  nature.  In  the  sandy 
plains  of  Praya  Velha  and  Praya  Grande,  formed  by  the 
receding  of  the  sea,  and  in  which  no  other  plant  will  thrive, 
are  the  spots  where  the  pine-apple  grows  best.’  The  tem- 
perature. at  the  level  of  the  sea  at  or  near  tho  equator 
varies  but  little  throughout  the  year;  for  instance,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  warmest  month  at  Cumana,  10®  ’27 f N. 
lat.,  is.  according  to  Humboldt,  84*38°,  and  tlmtof  the  coldest 
79*16°.  At  Havanna,  on  the  skirt  of  the  tropics,  tho  mean 
of  the  warmest  month  is  83*84° ; that  of  the  coldest  69-98°. 
At  Vera  Cruz  the  mean  temperatures  of  the  warmest  and 
coldest  months  are  respectively  81*86°  and  71*0GU. 

In  conformity  with  the  above,  and  also  from  tho  results 
of  experience,  it  may  be  slated  that  the  artificial  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  pine-apple  is  intended 
1o  be  grown  should  have  a mean  of  about  80°;  or  a mini- 
mum uot  lower  than  70°  at  any  lime  of  the  year,  and  a 
maximum  not  higher  than  90°.  When,  from  the  shortness 
of  our  days  in  winter,  there  is  a deficiency  of  light,  and 
when’ forcing  the  plant  in  its  absence  would  produce  only 
imperfectly  formed  tissue,  70°  will  be  proper.  In  summer 
86°  to  85°,  or  in  the  ease  of  fruiting  plants,  from  that  to  90° 
will  not  bo  too  much.  Tho  maximum  by  sun-heat  may 
extend  higher,  but  100°  should  he  its  limit. 

With  regard  to  bottom-heat,  it  should  be  in  imitation  of 
the  heat  of  the  tropical  soil;  and  this  varies  even  less  than 
the  temperature  of  u tropical  atmosphere.  Tho  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  earth  is  generally  supposed  to  bo  somewhat 
higher  than  the  mean  of  the  atmosphere,  owing  to  the 
greater  capacity  of  the  soil  for  retaining  caloric.  The  dis- 
crepancy however  cannot  be  great ; and  if  tho  moan  atmo- 
spheric temperature  at  the  equator  be  from  80®  to  84°,  as 
has  been  ascertained  from  numerous  observations,  the  tem- 
perature of  Ijm  soil,  it  tnuy  be  presumed,  will  not  average 
lower;  nor  vtH  it  be  many  degrees  higher  whore  moisture 
sufficient  for  vegetation  exists,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
i-lauds;  although  on  continents  it  becomes  so  great  as  to 
reduce  the  soil  to  a desert.  The  temperature  of  the  earth 
a foot  below  the  surface,  in  New  Granada,  is  85°  during  , 
summer,  according  to  a correspondent  of  Mr.  Hay  (Gurrf.  i 
Mug.),  and  this  degree  of  heat  will  bo  found  a very  good 
medium  for  the  roots  of  the  pine-apple.  Bottom-heat  then 
should  never  be  allowed  to  fall  below  73°,  nor  rise  higher 
than  90°. 

The  soil  for  pine-upples  requires  to  be  rich.  A fresh 
yellow  loam,  strong,  but  by  no  means  of  a binding  nature, 
with  which  is  mixed  a quantity  of  cow-dung,  will  answer 
very  well.  The  pots  require  to  bo  well  drained,  and  over 
the  drainage  some  pieces  of  turf  may  bo  placed.  Manure- 
water,  made  by  steeping  sheep’s  dung  or  cow-dung,  is  occa- 
sionally applied,  care  being  taken  that  it  be  properly  diluted. 
If  the  plants  are  found  not  to  be  thriving,  they  may  be 
shifted,  without  hesitation,  at  any  period  of  their  growth. 

It  is  very  important  that  a perfect  drainage  be  at  all  times 
maintained.  When  pots  are  plunged  in  tan,  the  worms  are 
apt  to  close  the  holes  in. the  bottom  of  the  pots  by  their  ex- 
cretions; or  a stoppage  may  occur  in  consequence  of  tho 
pressure  of  tho  pot  upon  tho  ton  when  it  wastes  and  becomes 
capable  of  being  rendered  compact.  From  whatever  cause 
the  defect  proceeds,  a good  preventive  may  be  easily  effected 
by  simply  plunging  an  empty  pot,  with  its  mouth  down- 
wards, and  on  this  placing  the  bottom  of  that  containing 
the  plant,  closing  the  tan  round  the  Bides  of  the  latter  in  the 
usual  way.  If  at  any  time  the  tan  should  become  too  hot, 
it  may  be  partially  removed  from  the  sides  of  the  pot. 

Moisture  is  essential  for  the  growth  of  the  pine-apple. 
The  condition  of  thu  soil  in  the  pots  will  of  course  indicate 
whether  water  should  bo  applied  or  withheld.  Hut  in  sum- 
mer the  atmosphere  should  be  kept  moist  by  syringing,  par- 
ticularly before  shutting  up  at  night.  No  water  should  on 
any  account  be  used  of  a temperature  many  degrees  lower 
than  that  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  where  the  plants  are  grow- 
ing ; it  should  not,  in  short,  bo  applied  lower  than  73°,  and  I 


80°  will  prove  a good  medium.  When  the  fruit  is  ripening 
off,  rboisture  of  course  should  he  withhold ; and  in  damp 
cloudy  weather  in  winter,  when  it  is  an  object  to  restrain 
rather  than  promote  growth,  they  should  be  kept  rather 
dry  than  otherwise.  Moisture  will  not  prove  injurious 
when  it  is  accompanied  by  n sufficiently  high  temperature 
and  a due  share  of  light.  The  mode  of  heating  by  means 
of  hot-water  pipes  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  pine-stoves ; 
and  steam  from  the  boilor  should  be  at  command,  so  that  it 
may  be  introduced  to  the  interior  of  the  house  ns  occasion 
refill  ires. 

Pint-apples  may  be  grown  under  various  modes  of  treat- 
ment. Instead  of  being  confined  in  pots,  they  are  some- 
times planted  in  a bed  of  soil.  This  has  been  found  to 
answer  very  well  where  good  drainage  was  secured,  and 
where  a proper  degree  of  bottom-heat  could  be  applied. 
They  have  also  been  grown  in  pots  placed  on  shelves  or  on 
sand;  this  mode  however  hat  not  proved  fully  successful, 
for  the  roots  are  subjected  to  vicissitudes  consequent  not 
only  upon  the  variations  in  the  temperature  of  tho  atmos- 
phere of  tho  house,  but  also  its  hygrometrical  conditions. 

A principal  causo  of  failure  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
pine- apple  appears  to  have  arisen  from  tho  idea  that  the 
plants  will  bear  a much  lower  degree  of  temperature  than 
that  above  pointed  out  as  being  natural  to  them.  T.hev  will 
apparently  do  so;  but  although  the  plants  may  continue  to 
have  a healthy  appearance,  yet  experience  proves  that  their 
vital  energy  is  interfered  with,  and  their  powers  of  organi- 
zation diminished,  as  is  continually  indicated  by  the  fruit- 
stem  being  sent  up  with  only  a few  imperfect  pips.  The 
stagnation  of  water  about  tho  roots  from  defect  of  drainage, 
too  much  heat  aud  moisture,  or  too  much  heal  and  dryness, 
or  checking  the  plants  by  cold  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a 
fruiting  condition,  instead  of  forwarding  them  naturally  to 
that  state,  are  other  sources  of  failure  on  the  part  of  culti- 
vators. With  regard  to  the  last,  the  only  method  that 
ought  to  be  taken  to  bring  on  the  time  of  fruiting  is  to  in- 
spissate the  sap,  ami  to  augment  the  amount  of  secretions 
by  gradually  withholding  moisture  and  increasing  tho  tem- 
perature, at  the  same  time  admitting  a little  inoro  air  than 
I usual ; and  after  this,  by  the  sudden  application  of  a brisk 
, temperature  with  more  moisture. 

To  richly  manured  soil  the  large  size  of  the  pine-apples 
Introduced  in  England  may  be  attributed;  and  to  the  means 
that  cultivation  under  glass  affords  of  progressively  inspis- 
sating the  juices  towards  the  period  of  ripening,  maybe 
ascribed  the  superiority  of.  the  fruit  to  that  produced  in 
countries  whero  the  plants  are  indigenous,  as  was  alluded 
to  under  Anaxassa  saliva. 

The  varieties  of  the  pine-apple  are  numerous ; tho  best 
however  have  been  already  enumerated  [Fruits];  and  full 
descriptions  of  upwards  of  fifty  varieties  may  be  referred  to 
in  the  Trans.  Hnrt.  Soc.  of  London , 2nd  series,  vol.  i. ; and 
of  all  tho  principal  varieties  in  tho  Guide  to  the  Orchard 
and  Kitchen-Garden. 

PINE  TREE.  [Pmtrs.J 

PINEAL  GLAND.  [Brain.J 

PINE'DA,  JUAN  DE,  born  at  Seville,  in  1557,  entered 
the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  not  of  tho  Jesuits,  as  stated  in 
tho  * Biogrnphie  Universelle.'  Ho  acquired  a great  reputa- 
tion for  general  erudition,  especially  in  the  Greek.  Hebrew, 
and  Oriental  languages.  On  being  appointed  counsellor  to 
the  court  of  the  Inquisition,  he  was  commissioned  to  visit  the 
principal  libraries  of  Spain,  in  order  to  register  those  works 
which  might  be  obnoxious  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
Tho  result  of  his  inquiry  was  an  ' Index  uovus  Librorum 
Prohibilorum,*  Seville,  1631.  published  by  order  of  Cardinal 
Zapata,  grand-inquisitor  of  Spain.  Pineda  published  a ver- 
sion of  Theodore  Peltar’s  * Catena  Grmeorum  Palrum  in 
Proverbia  Salomon!*/  He  also  published  — i,  ‘ Com- 
mentaries in  Job,’  2 vol*.  fol  , Madrid,  1597;  2,  ‘ Salomo 
Pnuvius,  si vo  de  Rebus  Salomoim  Regis,’  libri  octo,  Lyon, 
1609;  3,  * Commcntariui  in  Ecclcsiosten,’ Antwerp,  16,20; 
4,  * Monorchia  Ecclesiastica,  o Historia  Universal  del  Mun- 
do  desde  su  Creacion  hasta  estos  Tiompoa,’  5 vols.  fol.,  Bar- 
celona, 1620.  This  work  is  a universal  history  of  the  world 
in  30  books,  and  is  written  with  some  display  of  erudition 
but  no  discrimination,  and  with  all  the  intolerant  spirit  of 
an  inquisitor.  It  seems  that  the  Spaniards  bad  no  univer- 
sal history  in  their  language,  and  Pineda  undertook  to 
supply  tho  deficiency. 

PINERCFLO.  [Pignerol.] 

P1NGRE',  ALEXANDER  WILLIAM,  wo*  bom  at 
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Paris,  4th  of  September,  1711,  and  educated  in  a religious 
establishment  at  Sonli*.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was 
appointed  professor  uf  theology,  but  during  the  persecution 
of  the  Jaibcniits  he  was  deprived  of  his  situation  by  the 
government,  far  some  years  after  which  he  gained  a liveli- 
hood by  teaching  the  elements  of  grammar  in  an  obscure 
college.  Disgusted  with  his  theological  career,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-eight  years  or  thereabouts,  lie  began  the  study  of 
astronomy,  and  lus  friend  Lecat,  a celebrated  physician  ol 
his  day,  having  shortly  afterwards  founded  an  academy  at 
Rouen,  the  department  of  astronomy  in  that  establishment 
was  placed  under  Ph»gr6’s  direction.  His  observation  of 
the  transit  of  Mercury,  on  the  Gill  of  May.  1753,  led  to  his 
being  nominated  a correspondent  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
of  which,  ill  175G,‘hc  wus  elected  a free -associate.  About 
this  time  also  be  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Paris,  and  librarian  of  the  abbey  of  Saintu  Genevieve,  on 
the  summit  of  winch  building  a small  observatory  was 
erected  for  his  use.  In  connection  with  Lemon nier  lie  com- 
puted u nautical  almanac,  called  the*  Edit  du  Ctel,'  for  the 
the  years  1754-7.  In  this  work  his  chief  object  was  to 
runder  an  essential  service  to  the  mariner  by  supplying  the 
means  of  determining  a ship’s  longitude,  which  he  pro-  , 
posed  to  deduce  from  the  moon’s  hour  angle  by  the  aid  of  | 
tables  computed  by  himself  with  very  great  labour.  The 
method  however  inspired  little  confidence,  mid  was  shortly  i 
afterwards  superseded  by  one  suggested  by  Lacoilic,  anil  j 
now  in  general  use,  in  wliieli  the  lotigitude  is  deduced  from 
the  observed  distance  of  the  moon  from  a known  star  or 
planet. 

In  176ft  Pingrfi,  by  order  of  the  government,  sailed  forth# 
island  of  Rodrigo,  in  the  Indian  sea,  in  order  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus,  which  took  place  on  the  6th  of  June  of 
the  ensuing  year.  The  ultimate  object  was  the  determination 
of  the  sun’s  parallax,  which  Pingtfi,  from  Ins  own  observa- 
tions, inferred  to  be  about  lu  , but  in  later  years  bis  calcu- 
lation was  found  erroneous.  The  same  phenomenon  was 
observed  by  him  at  the  island  of  Si.  Domingo  in  1769, 
during  one  of  four  voyages  undertaken  by  him  to  try  the 
chronometers  of  Bcrtliaud  and  Lcruy. 

He  died  at  Paris,  lstsif  May,  1796.  The  memoirs  con- 
tributed by  him  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of 
Se.ences  consist  rh icily  of  account*  of  his  observations,  and 
will  be  found  between  the  years  1753  and  177ft.  Of  hi* 
published  works  the  only  one  to  which  the  least  interest  is 
now  attached  is  his  * Couictograidiio,  or  an  Historical  and 
Theoretical  Treatise  on  Comets,  Pans,  1753,  2 vuls.  4to. 
Besides  a very'  complete  account  of  all  that  was  then  know  n 
concerning  the  nature  and  motions  of  comets,  it  contains 
the  elciucuts  of  no  less  than  .eighty  orbits  computed  by 
himself.  The  readiness  with  which  he  engaged  in  the  must 
lengthy  numerical  calculations  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  prominent  ppiut  in  Ins  character.  Lucaillt-  had  com- 
puted, for  the  * Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,’  a table  of  the 
-eclipses  visible  in  Europe  during  the  first  eighteen  centuries 
of  the  Christian  a?ru.  Pingrf,  without  any  obvious  motive, 
repeated  the  wltole  of  the  working,  adding  however  a list 
of  tbo  eclipses  during  the  ten  centuries  preceding.  He  liad 
also  reduced  a very  large  number  of  observations  of  dif- 
ferent astronomers,  beginning  with  Tycho  Brahe,  for  u 
work  which  lie  intended  to  call  the  * History  of  Astronomy 
during  the  Seventeenth  Century.*  Several  sheets  of  the 
work  were  printed,  when  further  progress  was  suspended 
by  (he  depreciation  of  the  assignats,  and  the  publication  bus 
not  since  been,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be,  resumed. 

(Dchmbrc,  Biographic  Unit'. ; AJeuioirrt  uf  the  French 
Inutiiut*.  1 79ft : Xu  lice  of  Pin"  re,  by  M..Prony.) 

PINIC  ACID.  This  acid  is  obtained,  according  to  Unver- 
dorben,  by  digesting  coLphony,  or  common  rosin,  in  cold 
alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*833.  The  solution  obtained  is  to 
be  mixed  with  one  of  scutate  of  copper  in  alcohol,  and  there’ 
is  then  precipitated  a combination  of  oxide  of  copper  with 
pinic  a<id ; this  salt,  afer  washing  with  alcohol  and  digus- " 
lion  in  a mixture  of  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  and,  yields 
u solution  from  which  water  throws  down  pinic  acid.  . 
Tim  p. nates  of  annu  m. c,. potash,  and  soda  are  soluble  ;u 
water,  but  those  of  other  bases  are  mostly  insoluble  in  it ; j 
they  are  generally  dissolved  by  tether,  but  not  by  alcohol. 
When  pinic  acid  is  washed  and  boiled  in  water,  it  forms 
on  cooling  a hard  brittle  substance,  which  become*  brown  by 
fusing,  and  passes  into  what  Uuverduibun  calls  colophon ic 
uiil. 

P1NITE,  a mineral  which  occurs  in  imbedded  crystals. 


Primary  form  a rhomboid,  but  generally  found  in  hexagonal 
pi  inns.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  lateral  face*  of  the  prism, 
rracture  indistinct,  uneven.  llardnc»s,  scratches  gypsum, 
is  scratched  by  lluor  spar.  Colour  reddish,  grey  if  h,  and 
greyish- red.  Lustre  slightly  resinous.  Opaque.  Specific 
gravity  2; 7 8 lo  2 98. 

Before  the  blow  pipe  on  charcoal  it  whitens,  fuses  on  the 
edges,  and  yields  a white  glass  with  bubbles;  with  borax  it 
fuses  with  difficulty  into  a transparent  glass,  coloured  by 
iron.  The  Saxon  variety  is  infusible. 

Ij.  is  found  in  Saxony,  France,  England,  in  some  qther 
parts  ol‘ Europe,  ami  in  North  America. 

According  to  Gtnelin,  the  pintle  of  St.  Pardmix  in  France 
consists  of— silica,  55  964;  alumina,  25*480;  pulo-li,  7 ’894; 
soda,  U’386  ; peroxide  of  iron.  5*512  : magnesia  with  manga- 
nese, 3-760;  water  with  animal  matter,  1*410:  total,*! 00*406. 

PINK.  [Carnation.] 

PINKERTON,  JOHN,  wav  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1*58, 
and  was  the  third  and  youngest  son  of  James  Pinkerton. 
After  finishing  hi*  school  education,  lie  was  articled  lo  a 
writer  to  the  signet,  m whose  office  ho  spent  five  year* : but 
it  does  not  appear  that  ho  ever  engaged  in  the  practice  uf 
that  or  any  other  profession.  He  commenced  author  in 
17  76,  by  the  publication  of  an  elegy  entitled  * Craigmillar 
Castle;*  and  on  the  death  of  hi*  father  in  1790  he  came  lo 
London,  and  settling  there  gave  himself  up  to  a literary  life. 
Iu  17al  he  published  an  octavo  volume  of  poetical  pieces 
under  the  title  of’  Kiincs/  which  reached  a *eeund  edition; 
and  this  was  followed  the  same  year  by  the  first  edition  of 
a less  forgotten  publication,  an  octavo  volume  entitled 
‘ Scotish  Tragic  Ballads,*  a second  edition  of  which  appeared 
iu  1783, accompanied  with  a second  part  containing  * Ballads 
of  the  Comic  Kind.’  the  whole  being  now  included  under 
the  general  title  of’  Select  Scotish  Ballads.'  Of  these  pre- 
tended antient  ballads  however  a considerable  number  were 
fabrications  of  Pinkerton’s  own.  Meanwhile  in  1782  be  had 
published  * Two  Dilhyrumbic  Odes  on  Enthusiasm  and 
Laughter,’  iu  a sixpenny  quarto  pamphlet,  ami  soon  after 
another  original  volume  uf  the  same  form,  entitled  * Talcs 
in  Verse.’  In  1784  he  produced  hi*  ‘ Essay  on  Medal*,’  m 
2 vols.  avo.,  a work  of  considerable  merit  for  the  time,  though 
now  of  little  u*e,  but  in  which  Pinkerton  is  stated  to  have  been 
much  indebted  lo  the  assistance  of  the  lute  Mr.  Douce  and 
another  friend.  It  lias  been  twice  reprinted  since  with  im- 
provement*. In  1785  he  gave  to  the  world,  udder  the  nom 
de  guerre  of  Robert  Heron,  an  octavo  volume  of  ‘ Letters  on 
Literature,’  iu  which  some  singular  opinions  on  the  value  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  word  attempted  to  be  made 
still  more  startling  by  a new  and  very  birange  system  of 
spelling,  in  which  however  the  inventor  had  the  giK>d  sense 
not  to  persevere  after  it  had  answered  its  temporary  purj  ose. 
This  book  procured  Pinkerton  the  acquaintance  of  Horace 
Walpole,  and  through  him  of  Gibbon  and  other  dis- 
tinguished literary  characters.  His  next  publication  was 
one  which  has  retained  its  interest  and  value,  his  * Antient 
Scotish  Poems,  never  before  iu  print,  from  the  MS.  collec- 
tionsof  Sir  Richard  Maitland  of  Lcthingtan,  Knight,’ 2 vol*. 
&vo,  London,  1 786.  It  is  a mistake  to  describe  this  work  a» 
a literary  forgery,  as  bus  sometime*  been  done;  the  poems 
from  the  Maitland  and  Bannatyne  MSS,  of  which  it  consists, 
ore  all  genuine.  [Maitland,  Sir  Richard.]  It  inhere  how- 
ever, iu  a * List  of  all  the  Scotish  Poets,  with  brief  Remark*,’ 
that  he  make*  hi*  con  Tension  of  the  forgery  of  several  piece* 
in  the  previous  collection.  When  he  prepared  that  former 
work,  he  say*,  lie  wo*  only  eighteen  ( for  it  remained  five  y ear* 
in  MS., it  seems, before  it  was  published):  ’as for  bis  secret,* 
he  continues,  * he  has  observed  theHoratian  precept  be  at 
first  laid  down  to  himself,  nonum  firemalur  iu  annum  ; and 
requests  pardon  both  of  his  ft  tends  and  tko  public  for  keep- 
ing it  to  himself.  The  fiction,  as  the  publisher  can  inform, 
could  not  possibly  have  any  sordid  view,  as  the  M.S.  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  one  half  of  the  future  profits,  which  was 
offered,  was  refused.  For  the  imposition,  it  was  only  meant 
to  give  pleasure  to  the  publie;  and  no  vanity  could  be  served 
where  the  name  was  unknown.  A*  to  the  vanity  or  plcasute 
of  imposing  on  others,  if  there  be  such  ideas,  they  are  quite 
unknown  to  the  editor.  Perhaps,  like  a.  very  young  man, 

I as  he  wa*,  lie  had  pushed  one  or  two  points  of  the  deception 
a little  too  far ; but  be  always  thought  that  novel  and  poetry 
ha«l  no  bound*  of  fiction/  \V hat  has  been  called  tire  eoul 
impudence  of  this  ingenuous  avowal  has  perhaps « ailed  fort  h 
more  indignation  than  it  deserves  from  some  of  the  ninnv 
quarters  where  Pinkerton  has  made  himself  an  object  Jf 
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aversion  by  certain  peculiarities  of  his  writings  ami  cha- 
racter. « 

In  17S7,  besides  a compilation  in  2 vols.  l2mo.,  entitled 
* The  Treasury  of  Wit,’  which'  he  published  under  the  name 
of  Bennct,  he  produced  the  first  edition  of  his  ‘ Di-scrlation 
on  tlie  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Scjiluans  or  Goths,*  Svo., 
a work  which,  whatever  muy  be  thought  of  some  of  the  con- 
clusions at  which  he  arrives,  is  full  both  of  ingenuity  and  of 
various  and  accurate  learning,  and  must  be  admitted  to  be 
a most  creditable  performance  fora  young  man  under  thirty. 
Here  he  first  announced  that  strong  anti-Celtic  feeling 
winch  colours  all  his  historical  and  antiquarian  disquisitions, 
and  which  made  him  so  many  enemies.  This  publication 
was  followed  in  1789  by  a collection  of  • Lives  of  Scottish 
Saints,’  iu  Latin,  Svo. ; an  edition  of  Barbour’s  poem  of 4 The 
Bruce,’  3 vols.  Hvo. ; and  by  one  of  his  mo^t  important 
works, 4 An  Enquiry  into  the  History  of  Scotland,  preced- 
ing the  reign  of  Malcolm  HI.,’  2 vols.  Svo.  (with  the  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Goths  appended).  This  inquiry  (which  was 
reprinted,  along  with  the  Dissertation,  in  1 794,  and  again  in 
1814),  with  all  tho  perversity  or  want  of  judgment  on  some 
points  by  which  it  may  be  thought  to  he  disfigured,  is 
still  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  valuable  works  we  possess 
on  the  subjects  to  which  it  relates,  and  would  be  indispensa- 
ble to  the  student  of  Scottish  antiquities,  were  it  only  for  tho 
many  curious  documents  it  contains,  all  rare,  and  some  of 
them  nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  a printed  form.  It  was 
succeeded  by  * Tl^  Medal  lie  Iiistorv  of  England,  to  the  Re- 
volution,’ 4to.,  1790;  * Scotish  Poems,’  reprinted  from 
scarce  editions,  3 vols.  6vo.,  1792;  4 Iconograpliia  Scotica, 
or  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Persons  of  Scotland,  with  Bio- 
graphical Notes,’  2 vols.  8vo.,  1795-1797;  and  4 The  His- 
tory of  Scotland,  from  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
to  that  of  Mury,’  2 vols.  4to.,  1797,  another  work  of  original 
research  and  great  importance,  although  tno»t  repulsively 
written,  from  an  unfortunate  fancy  of  imitating  Gibbon  which 
had  taken  possession  of  the  author,  to  the  destruction  of  his 
own  natural  style,  which,  if  not  in  other  respects  very  happy, 
was  at  least  plain  and  unaffected,  and  occasionally  not  with- 
out considerable  vigour  and  liveliness.  Prefixed  to  this  work 
is  a portrait  of  the  author,  with  spectacles  on,  and  surrounded 
by  Ins  books,  with  an  inscription  which  takes  care  to  inform 
us  that  he  was  as  yet  only  in  liis  thirty-eighth  year.  And 
lie  was  certainly  entitled  to  take  to  himself  the  credit  of  a 
most  respectable  amount  of  literary  performance  for  that 
ago.  After  tho  death  of  his  friend  the  Earl  ofOrford,  in 
1797,  Pinkerton  communicated  notes  of  his  conversation  in 
a series  of  papers  to  the  * Monthly  Magazine,’  which  he 
afterwards  collected  and  published  ulong  with  a memoir  of 
Walpole,  in  2 vols.  l2mo.,  under  the  title  of*  Waljioliana.’ 
Ili*  next  publication  w as  4 The  Scottish  Gallery,  or  Portraits 
of  Eminent  Persons  of  Scotland,  with  thoir  Characters,’  8vo., 
1799.  In.lH02  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  4 Modern 
Geography,  digested  on  a new  plan,*  in  2 vols.  4lo , a second 
edition  of  which,  extending  to  3 vols  , was  brought  out  in 
1807.  Thcro  is  also  an  abridgement  of  this  work,  in  I vol. 
Svo.  In  1SU2  Pinkerton  left  England,  and  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  resided  chielly  in  Paris,  coutinuing  however  to  give 
occupation  to  the  press  of  his  native  couuiry  with  his  usual 
industry.  Two  thick  but  not  very  well  filled  octavos,  entitled 
* Recollections  of  Paris  in  the  Years  1802-3-4-5,’  which  he 

imblished  at  London  in  1806,  exposed  him  to  much  ridicule 
>v  th#  Frenchified  style  of  thinking  ami  air  of  petit-nuiitre- 
ship  affected  by  the  quoudam  laborious  antiquary.  Return- 
ing however  to  bis  proper  beat,  he  commenced  in  1808  his 
great 4 General  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,’  which 
was  completed  in  16  vols.  4to,  in  1S13.  This  was  accom- 
panied by  a * New  Modern  Atlas,'  published  in  parts,  which 
was  begun  in  1809  and  finished  in  1815:  and  while  occu- 
pied .with  these  compilations  ho  also  found  time  to  write  his 
4 Petrology,  or  a Treatise  on  Rocks,’  w hich  appeared  in  2 
vols.  8vo.,  in  1811,  and  was  his  last  originul  work.  Ho  died 
at  Paris,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1826,  leaving  a widow,  a 
sister  of  Dr.  Burgess,  the  late  bishop  of  Salisbury,  from 
whom  however  ho  had  been  separated  for  many  years.  The 
above  detail  of  his  literary  labours  is  evidence  suilicient  that 
Pinkerton  was  no  ordinary  man  ; and  liis  best  performances, 
such  as  his  Di^ertation.  his  Enquiry,  his  History,  and 
his  edition  of  the  Maitland  Poems,  with  all  their  faults,  not 
only  all  overilow  with  curious  learning  and  research,  but 
bear  upon  them  tho  impression  of  a vigorous,  an  ingenious,  j 
and  even  an  original  mind.  His  violence  and  dogmatism, 
liis  arrogance  and  self-conceit,  his  pugnacity  and  contempt  ^ 


for  all  who  dissented  from  his  views,  and  above  all  his  shal- 
low and  petulant  attacks  upon  the  commoi\  creed  in  reli- 
gion and  morals,  have  raised  a jjcucnil  prejudice  against 
Pinkerton,  which  has  prevented  justice  being  done  to  liis 
acquirements  and  talents,  and  the  real  value  of  much  that 
lie  has  written.  Two  octavo  volumes  of  his  correspondence 
were  published  in  1830,  the  contents  of  which  however  ore 
not  of  much  interest. 

PINNA  MARIANA.  [Mytiud.*,  vol.  xvi.,  A soj 

PI  N N OTH  E'RES.  [Pin. noth  kri  a ns.] 

PINNOTHE'RI AN 8,  a tribe  of  tho  third  family  ot 
the  Brachyurvns  Crustaceans  (Calametupes),  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  M.  Milne  Edwards. 

Tho  Pinnotherians  are  small  crustaceans  whoso  carapace 
is  nearly  circular,  and  whose  teguments  exhibit  considera- 
ble softness.  Their  eyes  are  iu  general  very  small,  and  the 
disposition  of  their  front  and  their  antenna?  varies,  as  also 
their  external  jaw-feet,  which  present  remarkable  anoma- 
lies. Their  feet  are  short  or  of  moderate  length,  and  are  in 
general  very  weak.  The  abdomen  of  tho  male  is  much 
narrower  at  its  base  than  tho  corresponding  part  of  tho 
sternal  plastron. 

But  it  is  the  singular  habits  of  these  crustaceans  which 
especially  demand  attention  ; for  they  ordinarily  arehou-ed 
between  the  mantle-lobes  of  rertaiu  conchifers — Mylilus, 
Pinna,  Mactra,  &e.,  for  example. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  arranges  in  this  small  group  the  ge- 
nera Pinnotheres,  Doto,  Aticlyris,  Hymen  nsoma,  and  E/a- 
mena;  but  he  acknowledge*  that  this  tribe  is  not  so  natural 
as  might  be  desired,  and  that  hereafter  perhaus  the  iieces- 
sity  for  subdividing  it  may  arise. 

Pinnotheres-  (Latreille) 

Generic  Character.— Body  circular  and  rounded  above  ; 
front  not  soldered  to  the  epistome ; eyes  very  small,  orbits 
nearly  circular;  internal  antenme  of  t lie  ordinary  form,  and 
the  fossets  which  lodge  them  scarcely  separated  from  each 
other;  external  antenme  short,  occupying  tho  internal  an- 
gle of  tho  orbit.  Buccal  frame  very  wide  backwards,  and 
describing  a semicircle  forwards.  External  jaw-feet  placed 
very  obliquely ; t heir  enlarged  and  valvular  portion  is  formed 
entirely  by  their. third  joint,  which  is  very  large,  whilst  the 
second  is  rudimentary ; the  fourth  joint  is  inserted  at  the 
summit  of  the  preceding,  and  the  fifth,  which  is  tolerably 
developed,  is  articulated  with  the  sixth  by  the  middle  of  its 
internal  border,  so  that  it  is  placed  nearly  like  the  thumb  of 
the  didactylous  claws.  The  sternal  plastron  is  very  wide, 
and,  in  the  male,  the  apertures  of  the  organs  of  generation 
occupy  its  last  segment.  The  feet  are  moderate.  The  ab- 
domen of  the  male  is  small,  whilst  that  of  the  female  is 
ordinarily  very  convex,  and  much  larger  than  the  6ternal 
plastron.  (Milne  Edwards.) 


View  of  the  umWr  *ido  of  Ihc  upper  part  of  I’Lnnolhem,  ej*«,  ke 

tcca  from  l>cluw  auJ  ungnifivU  (M.  Edward*.) 

Before  we  lay  before  our  readers  examples  of  this  curious 
crustacean,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  them  to  Mr.  Thompson's 
interesting  * Memoir  on  the  Metamorphoses  and  Natural 
History  of  the  Pea  Crab*  (Entom.  Mag*  No.  xi.),  whence  it 
appears  that  Pinnotheres,  iu  the  early  stages  of  its  existence, 
lms  a very  elongated  abdomen  which  is  terminated  bv  a fin, 
the  carapace  armed  with  three  spinifonn  prolongations,  very 
large  eyes  and  natatory  feet;  in  short  that  it  then  bears  the 
greatest  resemblance  to  Zoca. 

These  curious  animals  were  known  to  the  nntients,  who 
were  not  ignorant  of  their  connexion  with  the  Pinner.  The 
Greeks  named  them  Ilivt'orr/pap  (Pinnoteres)and  Iln's'of&Xag 
(Pinnophylax).  (Arist.,  Hist.  Anim.,  v.,  xv.)  Oppian  (Ha- 
lieui.,  ii.,  line  186,  et  seq.)  treats  the  connexion  as  a sort  of 
partnership  for  obtaining  prey.  The  PinnyterCs  of  Pliny 
(Sat.  Hist.,  ix.,  xxxi.)  described  as  harbouring  in  the  empty 
shells  of  oysters,  and  ns  migrating  to  others  when  it  in- 
creased in  growth,  appears  to  have  been  more  applicable  to 
the  Pagurus  of  the  moderns;  but  the  same  author,  in  the 
forty -second  chapter  of  the  samo  book,  4 De  Pinna,  ct  Pin- 
noterc,  et  aquatilium  scr.su,’  uses  the  terms  Ihnnotcrca  and 
Pinnophylax  to  designate  tho  crab  which  resides  in  the  shell 
of  the  Pinna. 
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Among  the  moderns  Hasselquist  has  given  one  of  the  j 
best  accounts  of  the  habits  of  the  genus.  In  a letter  to 
Linnanift,  Hated  ‘ Smyrna,  December*  1C,  1749,’  he  says, 

* The  lime  1 hare  been  here  hns afforded  mean  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  kinds  of  fish  and  shell-fish  the  Greek*  use  in 
their  Lent.  I believe  no  people  make  so  much  uso  of  shell- 
fish and  other  sea  animals  as  the  Greeks  do.  I have  seen 
them  eat  ten  different  sort*  of  sholl-fish  (crabs,  prawns,  and 
shrimps  ore  not  included,  being  ranked  by  Linnaeus  under 
tho  class  of  insects),  when  with  us  oysters  only  are  eaten. ' 
Amongst  others  they  soil  here  a Septa  (Cuttle-fish),  which 
by  them  is  culled  brrvwvfta  ; it  has  only  eight  teutacula,  all 
of  equal  length  ; the  whole  animal  is  a foot  long,  and  thick 
in  proportion.  Of  this  the  Greeks  have  related  ta  me  an 
anecdote,  which  I think  remarkable.  The  Pinna  muricata, 
or  great  Silk  muscle,  is  here  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
in  large  quantities,  being  a foot  long.  The  Arrunroria,  or 
cuttle-fi*h  with  eight  arms,  vratehes  the  opportunity,  when 
the  muscle  opens  her  shell,  to  creep  in  it  and  devour  her; 
but  a little  crab,  which  has  scarcely  any  shell,  or  has  nt  least 
only  a very  thin  one,  lodges  constantly  in  this  shell-fish; 
she  pays  a good  rent  by  saving  live  life  of  her  landlady,  for 
she  keeps  a constant  iook  out  through  the  aperture  of  the 
shell,  and  on  seeing  tho  enemy  approach,  she  begins  to  stir, 
when  the  iriva  (for  so  the  Greeks  cull  the  shell)  shut*  up 
her  house,  and  the  rapacious  animal  is  excluded.  I saw 
this  shell-fish  first  at  the  island  of  Milo,  and  found  such  a 
little  crah  in  all  1 opened:  1 wondered  not  a little  what  was 
her  business  there ; but  when  I came  here.  I was  first  in- 
formed of  it  by  the  secretary  of  pur  consul,  Mr.  Justi,  a 
curious  and  ingenious  man,  who  has  travelled  much,  and 
lived  long  in  tliis  place.  This  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  several  Greeks,  who  daily  catch  and  eat  both  these  ani- 
mals.' 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  the  distinction  of  the 
specie*  of  this  genus  is  difficult,  inasmuch  ns  that  the  prin- 
cipal differences  to  be  remarked  in  the  greater  part  of  them 
do  not  oxist  in  both  sexes,  and  are  often  of  (he  nature  of 
those  which  are  modified  by  age. 

■ We  select  as  examples  Pinnotheres  Pimm,  the  Pea-crab, 
anfl  Pinnotheres  vet  e rum,  Pinnotheres  of  tho  antients. 

Description  of  Pinnotheres  Pimm . * 

Carapace  soft;  front  projecting  in  the  male,  not  reaching 
bayond  the  curled  line  formed  by  the  anterior  part  of  the 
carapace  in  the  female.  Inferior  border  of  the  hands  ci- 
liated. Abdomen  of  the  female  circular;  that  of  the  male 
having  the  last  joint  less  than  (he  penultimate.  Length: 
female,  4 lines;  male,  2 lines. 

Locality.-*-  Very  common  in  Myiilus  edulis  on  the  coasts 
of  England  and  France.  [Leach,  Malar.  Brit.,  t.  14,  f.  2, 
3 (female) ; P.  variant  of  the  same  work,  t.  14,  f.  10  and  1 1 
(male);  P Latreillii  of  the  same  work,  t.  14,  f.  7 and  8 
(young  female).]  (M.  Edwards.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  Pinnotheres  Cran- 
chii , D’ach  ( Malac t.  14,  f.  4,  5),  does  not  differ  specifically 
from  Pinnothere I Pimm. 

Description  of  Pinnotheres  veterum. 

General  form  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  species.  A 
small  spine  on  the  lower  border  of  the  right  uniting  in  the 
female.  The  abdomen  of  the  female  is  oval ; but  this  par- 
ticularity may  disappear  with  age.  Length  of  the  female, 
8 line*. 

Locality. — Found  in  Pinner  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  &c. 


• Elamena.  (M.  Edwards.) 

Founded  on  Hymenosoma  M other i,  figured  by  M.  Riippell, 
in  his  work  on  tho  ‘Crustacea  of  the  Red  Son,'  and  sepa- 
rated from  that  genus  by  M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  thinks 
that  it  seems  to  establish  the  passage  between  the  llymc- 
nosomutu,  the  (J.rysU,me.s,  and  the  Oxyrhynchs. 

Carapace  nearly  triangular,  plain  above,  and  extremely 
flattened.  The  whole  body  nearly  lamellar.  PYont  large, 


very  much  advanced,  and  assuming  the  form  of  a small 
lamellar  nearly- horizontal  roslruin,  below  which  the  ey  es 
are  hidden  ; these  la*t  organs  are  of  modeAtc  size  and  not 
lodged  in  orbitary  cavities ; they  are  free  under  the  front 
and  arc  applied  backwards  against  a small  projection-  of  the 
ptcrygosjomian  region.  The  internal  antenna-  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  n small  vertical  plate  of  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  front ; their  basilary  joint  is  very  small,  and 
their  moveable  stem  bends  back  longitudinally,  and  thus 
reaches  beyond  the  ocular  peduncles.  The  external  an- 
tenna are  very  small,  and  cylindrical  from  their  base  ; they 
spring  below  tho  ocular  peduncles,  and  do  not  reach  the 
edge  of  the  front.  The  epislome,  instead  of  being  hardly 
distinct,  as  in  the  Hymenosomata,  is  very  large  ami  nearly 
square.  The  buccal  frame  is  smalt,  quadrilateral,  and 
entirely  occupied  by  the  external  jaw-fret,  whose  third 
joint  is  nearly  square,  and  is  truncated  at  its  anterior  and 
internal  angle,  for  the  insertion  of  the  succeeding  joint, 
which  is  completely  exposed.  The  sternal phutron  is  much 
wider  than  it  is  long.  The  feet  are  all  slender,  filiform,  and 
long ; those  of  the  first  pair  are  terminated  by  pincers, 
which  are  convex  at  the  cud  and  hollowed  out  into  a spoon - 
shape;  the  succeeding  feet  end  in  a lamellar  and  slightly 
falciform  joint.  The  abdomen  of  the  female  is  very  large. 
(M.  Edwards.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  this  crustacean  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  Inacho’idenns,  and  ought  probably  to  he 
approximated  to  them  ; but  not  having  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  a male  individual,  nnd  being  coiuerjiirntly 
ignorant  of  the  disposition  of  the  male  intromitteiU  organs, 
he  has  preferred  leaving  it  provisionally  next  to  the  Hy- 
inen<Mnnmta,  of  which  it  has  hitherto  formed  a path 

Example,  Klamena  Mather  i (Riippell,  Krabben,  pi.  v., 
f.  1). 

Description.  — Carapace  smooth,  very  wide  behind, 
rounded  on  the  sides,  and  gradually  narrowed  up  to  the 
rostrum,  which  is  a little  elevated ;'  its  edges  furnished 
with  a kind  of  horizontal  crest,  which  is  extremely  deli- 
cate, nnd  irregularly  cut  off  as  it  were.  Second  pair  of 
feet  longest,  being  nearly  thrice  the  length  of  tho  cara- 
pace. Length  four  lines. 

Localities. — The  Isle  of  France  and  the  Red  Sea. 

Hymenosoma.  (Lodch.) 

Generic  Character.-^  Carapace  very  much  flattened 
above,  and  nearly  circular ; the  front  very  rfarrow  and  in- 
clined. Orbits  very  small,  and  nearly  circular,  and  the 
eyes  must  bo  bent  back  downwards  rather  than  outwards 
to  be  hidden  in  them.  Tho  untennary  fossets  are  longi- 
tudinal, and  continued  without  interruption  with  the  orbits; 
1 the  stem  of  the  internal  antenntr  is  large.  The  external 
j anfenner  are  inserted  near  the  external  anglo  of  the  orbit, 
and  are  more  elongated  than  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
I Brachyura.  The  epistomo  is  hardly  distinct,  arfd  is  hidden 
by  the  jaw-feet.  The  buocal  frame  has  the  form  of  a long 
square  ; its  lateral  borders  are  very  projecting,  and  terminate’ 
at  the  exterior  angle  of  the  orbits.  The  external  jaw  feet 
arc  long  and  narrow;  their  third  joint  is  much  louger  than 
the  second,  and  carries  the  succeeding  joint  at  its  anterior 
extremity.  The  sternal  plastron  is  circular.  The  anterior 
feet  are  moderate,  and  the  third  pair  uro  the  longest ; the 
tarsi  are  slender  and  styliforra.  The  abdomen  of  the  male 
is  very  small,  only  reaching  to  the  level  of  tho  third  pair 
of  feet.  (M.  Edwards.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  hitherto  this  genus  has 
been  arranged  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Jnachi,  princi- 
pally on  account  of  its  narrow  nnd  pointed  front  ; but  its 
natural  position  appears  to  him  to  he  in  the  family  of  the 
Cat  a met  opes,  for  it  is  to  this  type  th:rt  it  approaches  in  all 
the  important  points  of  its  organization.  Moreover,  as  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  crustaceans,  the  abdomen  of  the 
male  is  much  nurrower  than  the  posterior  border  of  the 
sternal  plastron,  and  (he  apertures  of  the  generative  a ppnra- 
tus  are  formed  in  that  bur-kler,  instead  of  being  situated) 
as  ordinarily,  on  the  basilary  joint  of  the  posterior  feet. 

Example,  Hymenosoma  orbiculare. 

Description . — Carapace  iharked  above  with  a large  cir- 
cular and  smooth  impression;  slightly  granular  op -the 
sides.  Two  spiniform  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  epistume, 
one  formed  by  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  lateral  border 
of  tho  buccal  frame,  tho  other  by  the  external  orbitarv 
angle.  Tarsi  very  much  elongated.  Length  one  inch. 

Locality . — Tho  Capo  of  Good  Hope. 
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Hynicuowtnn  orblcuUir. 

a.  internal  antenna  ; 6.  external  autennn ; c,  right  external  jaw  foot ; d,  ah- 
down  if  tlie  male  j e.  abdomeu  of  the  female. 

Mycteris.  (Lalreille.) 

Generic  Character.— Carap ace  extremely  delicate,  nearly 
circular,  and  very  convex  above.  Front  disponed  nearly 
us  in  the  Ocypodes  [Ocypodians];  but  the  eyes,  which  are 
short  and  stout,  have  no  orbitarv  cavity  for  concealment, 
and  always  remain  projecting.  The  internal  antenna  are 
very  small,  and  placed  as  in  the  Ocypodes ; the  external 
antenna  are  the  longest.  The  disposition  of  the  mouth  is 
very  remarkable.  The  external  jaw-feet,  instead  of  applying 
themselves  horizontally  to  the  buccal  frame,  remain  nearly 
vertical,  and  form  by  their  union  a short  and  wide  reversed 
cone,  whose  summit,  directed  downwards,  is  open  and  fur- 
nished with  hairs ; their  lamellar  portion  (formed  by  the 
second  and  third  joint)  is  very  wide,  and  carries  tho  suc- 
ceeding joint  at  its  anterior  extremity  ; in  front  of  the  apo- 
physis, situated  at  the  base  or  these  jaw-feet,  and  directed 
below  fur  the  support  of  the  fiagrum,  tho  carapace  presents 
a great  notch,  so  that  tho  afferent  aperture  of  the  respiratory 
apparatus  is  always  gaping.  The  first  pair  of  feet  are  very 
long,  and  are  folded  longitudinally  upon  the  mouth;  the 
succeeding  feet  are  long,  slender,  and  flattened.  The  ab- 
domen 1ms  the  same  form  in  both  sexes,  and  is  enlarged 
towards  the  etui.  (M.  Edwards.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  these  singular  crus- 
taceans establish,  in  some  respects,  the  passage  between  the 
Ocypodes,  Pinnotheres , and  even  certain  Macrura,  such  as 
Callianassa . [Calliaxassa.] 

Example,  Mycteris  longicurpis. 

Description. — Carapace  smooth  and  divided  by  furrows 
into  three  longitudinal  portions;  a small  spine  ut  the  spot 
where  the  external  orbitary  angle  is  ordinarily  found;  an- 
terior border  of  the  carapace  very  much  projecting,  and 
furnished  with  hairs.  Arms  curved,  and  armed  below  with 
spiniibrm  teeth;  carpus  very  large ; fingers  long  and  curved. 
Length  about  one  inch. 

Locality.— Australasia. 
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Doto.  (M.  Edwards.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  he  here  places,  not  with- 
out doubt,  a small  and  very  remarkable  crustacean  which 
Savlgny  has  figured  in  the  great  work  on  Egypt,  and  which 
M.  Audouin  has  referred  to  the  genus  Mycteris.  It  ap- 
proximates to  the  Ocypodes  much  tu  the  general  form  of 
the  body,  in  that  of  the  feet,  and  in  tho  disposition  of  tho 
front,  tho  antenntD,  and  tho  eyes;  but  it  is  distinguished 
from  all  tho  preceding  Caiametopet  by  the  conformation 
of  the  external  jaw-feet  and  the  form  of  the  buccal  frame. 
This  last  is  very  wide  behind,  and  narrow  before;  the  third 
joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet  is  much  larger  thou  the 
second,  and  nearly  entirely  hides  the  succeeding  feet,  the 
first  of  which  is  inserted  at  its  anterior  and  external  angle. 
Tho  palp,  placed  at  the  external  side  of  these  organs,  bears 
a tolerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Ocypodes,  for  it  does 
not  carry  at  its  extremity  a uiulti-ariiculute  filament,  as  is 
the  case  with  tho  greater  part  of  the  Brachyura.  M.  Milne 
Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  this  crustacean  establishes,  by 
means  of  the  organization  of  the  buccal  apparatus,  ths 
passage  between  the  Ocyjodes  and  the  Pinnoiherians. 

Example,  Dotn  sulcatus  {Cancer  sulcat us,  Forsk. ; Myc- 
teris sulcatus , Audouin). 

Description. — Carapace  nearly  square,  and  furrowed 
above;  the  front  orbital  border  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
of  its  width.  Pterygostomian  regions  and  external  jaw- 
feet  equally  furrowed.  Feet  rather  long  and  slightly  coot- 
pressed.  Length  about  six  hues. 

Locality, - The  Hcd  Sea. 


LXjCo  sutcalu*  (enlarged). 

a,  profile  »lew  iiiil  mon-  enlarged,  without  the  leg*,  to  »how  the  (Notes; 
t,  detail  of  under  jurt  uf  carapace. 

PINT,  the  half  of  a quart,  and  the  eighth  part  of  a Gal- 
lon, which  is  the  standard  measure  connected  with  the 
pint. 

PINTO.  FERN  AM  MENDEZ,  a celebrated  Portu- 
guese traveller,  was  born  at  Montemor-o-Velho,  near  Coim- 
bra, of  obscure  parents,  about  1510-  He  entered  the  scrvico 
of  a Portuguese  gentleman,  in  which  he  continued  eighteen 
months.  An  adventure,  by  which  he  bad  well  nigh  lost  liis 
life,  but  which  he  dues  not  disclose,  obliged  him  to  etui* 
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grate,  and  he  sailed  in  a vessel  bound  for  the  East  Indies. 
Scarcely  however  had  he  lost  sight  of  the  coast  of  Portugal 
when  the  vessel  was  attacked  and  plundered  by  pirates,  ami 
Pinto  was  obliged  to  return  to  Lisbon,  where  ho  entered* the 
service  of  Dorn  Franci-co  dc  Faria.  Some  time  after,  with 
the  expectation  of  making  his  fortune,  ho  embarked  for 
India,  and  arrived  at  Diu  in  1537,  where  he  enlisted  among 
the  crew  of  a vessel  designed  to  cruise  against  the  Turks. 
He  whs  captured  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rod  Sea,  carried  to 
Mocha,  and  there  sold  ton  Greek  renegado,  und  afterwards 
to  a Jew,  in  whose  possession  he  remained  till  he  was  re- 
deemed by  tho  Portuguese  governor  of  Ormuz,  w ho  pro- 
cured him  the  means  of  going  to  India.  On  his  return  to 
that  country,  Pinto  met  at  Goa  the  captain-general  of  Ma- 
lacca, Pedro de  Faria,  who  took  him  into  his  service,  and 
gave  him  the  command  of  a small  vessel  employed  in  the 
trade  with  China.  Having  been  attacked  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  Lugor  by  a Chinese  pirate,  who  boarded  and 
plundered  his  vessel,  Pinto,  though  wounded,  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape,  and  arrived  at  Pattan,  on  the  gulf  of 
Siam. 

Antonio  dc  Faria  (a  brother  of  Pedro),  on  hearing  the 
news  of  the  loss  of  the  vessel,  swore  he  would  hnvc  his 
revenge,  and  having  enlisted  a crew  of  Portuguese  adven- 
turers, and  Pinto  among  them,  he  sailed  from  Pattan  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1 540.  The  Chinese  pirate  was  overtaken,  his 
vessel  captured,  and  himself  put  to  death.  From  this  period 
Pinto’s  life  seems  to  have  been  one  of  constant  vicissitudes. 
He  was  one  day  tho  master  of  countless  treasures,  on  the 
next  groaning  in  raptivity.  In  the  intervals  he  was  em- 
ployed on  a mission  to  Japan,  and  in  other  important  trans- 
actions, which  he  fully  describes  in  his  work.  He  seems 
even  to  have  entered  atone  time  the  Jesuit  convent  at  Ma- 
lacca. a circumstance  which  explains  why  the  earliest 
account  of  his  travels  is  found  in  the  first  collection  of  their 
letters,  published  in  Italian,  at  Venice,  in  15G5,  in  letters 
written  by  him,  and  dated  from  the  convent.  Ho  was  pre- 
sent at  the  death  of  Sun  Francisco  Xavier;  and  Lucena,  in 
his  Life  of  that  saint  ( Historia  da  J'ida  do  Padre  Francisco 
Xavier,  Lisb.,  I GUO),  admits  that  he  derived  most  of  his  in- 
formation from  papers  procured  from  Pinto’s  widow.  After 
twenty-one  years’  residence  in  various  parts  of  the  East 
Indies,  China,  Japan,  Siam,  See.,  Pinto  returned  to  his  native 
country  in  1558  (28 lb  of  September).  He  died  at  Almada. 
near  Lisbon,  but  the  year  oi  his  death  is  not  known.  Tho 
history  of  his  travels  and  adventures  was  written  for  the 
amusement  of  his  children.  It  abounds  in  gross  exaggera- 
tion, and  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Pinto  visited 
tho  countries  which  he  describes,  it  is  also  an  ascertained 
fact  that  nmst  of  his  descriptions  arc  altogether  imaginary, 
and  that  whatever  curious  and  important  matter  is  contained 
in  his  work  is  adulterated  with  idle  and  extravagant  fictions. 
His  expedition  to  the  island  of  Calcmpluy.  where,  he  tells  us, 

' he  saw  tho  tombs  of  the  emperors  of  China,’  and  his  route 
by  land  through  part  of  the  Chinese  empire,  are  of  this  kind. 
Pinto’s  travels  were  not  published  until  many  years  after 
his  death,  by  Francv&cu  dc  Andrade,  Lisbon,  Kil  l,  in  4to., 
under  the  title  of  * Percgrinaqara  de  Fernam  Mendez. 
Pinto,’  &e.  Six  years  after  they  were  translated  into 
Spanish  by  Fruncisco-de  Herrera,  who  added  a prefatory 
discourse,  intended  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  nar- 
rative, Mad.,  1620,  fol.  They  were  translated  into  French 
by  Bernard  Figuicr  (Paris,  162K  and  1645,  in  4to.,and  1 830, 
3 vols.  8vo.),  and  into  English  by  H.  Logan  ( Loml.,  tC63, 
anil  169*2,  in  fob).  There  are  also  editions  of  the  original 
Portuguese  work  (Lisb.,  1678,  1711,  1725,  and  1762),  with 
the  * liincrario  de  Antonio  Tcnreiro.* 

(Nicolas  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  380;  Cardoso, 
Agiohpo  Lusiiano,  Lisb.,  1652.) 

PINTU RPCCUIO,  BERXARDI'NO,  born  in  1451  at 
Perugia,  was  a disciple  of  Pietro  Perugino,  under  whom  he 
made  great  progress,  and  was  often  employed  by  his  master 
as  his  assistant.  He  painted  eh  idly  history,  and  olso  gro- 
tesque subjects,  but  he  likewise  excelled  in  portraits.  Among 
his  best  portraits,  peculiar  praise  is  given  to  those  of  popes 
Pius  II.  and  Innocent  VIII.,  of  Giulia  Farnese,  Cesare  Bor- 
gia, and  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain.  lie  executed  numerous 
works  at  Rome  and  other  cities  of  Italy:  Ins  manner  was 
singular;  he  not  only  finished  his  paintings  very  highly,  but 
endeavoured  to  give  them  unusual  splendor,  by  introducing 
rich  gilding  blended  wiih  architectural  ornaments,  pawned 
so  as  to  resemble  high  relief,  a style  wholly  incompatible 
with  true  taste  and  the  simplicity  aud  dignity  of  history. 


His  most  celebrated  performance  is  the  history  of  Pius  II., 
painted  in  ten  compartments,  in  the  library  of  Siena,  iu 
which  Raphael,  then  a very  young  man,  and  his  fellow-stu- 
dent under  Pietro  Perugino,  gave  him  some  assistance. 

The  lust  work  that  lie  executed  was  a Nativity  for  the 
monastery  of  St.  Francis  at  Siena,  respecting  which  a story 
is  told  by  Vasari  and  De  Piles  which  seems  eminently 
absurd  und  improbable.  The  monks,  say  they, assigned  him 
a chamber  where  he  might  work  undisturbed,  from  which, 
at  his  request,  they  removed  the  furniture,  except  a lurge 
old  chest  quile  decayed  by  time.  This  too  he  insisted  should 
be  removed,  in  doing  which  it  fell  to  pieces,  and  was  found 
to  contuiu  501)  pieces  of  gold.  This  was  a source  of  great 
joy  to  the  monks,  but  the  artist,  say  these  writers,  was  so 
grieved  that  lie  had  lost  the  treasure  by  bis  obstinately  in- 
sisting on  the  rumoval  of  the  chest,  that  he  died  of  vexation 
a few  months  afterwards.  How  they  ascertained  that  if  he 
had  suffered  it  to  remain,  he  would  have  examined  it  and 
have  stolen  the  treasure,  they  do  not  inform  us.  We  sup- 
pose the  artist  himself  did  not  say  so.  He  died  in  1413, 
aged  59.  (Vasari;  De  Piles;  Pilkington;  Fuseli.) 

PIN  US,  a genus  of  Gymnospertnous  Exogens,  consisting 
for  tho  most  part  of  timber  trees,  inhabiting  various  tem- 
perate countries  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  They  are 
commonly  called  pine-trees,  and  are  distinguished  from  the 
firs  by  their  leaves,  always  evergreen,  and  needle  shaped, 
growing  in  pairs,  threes,  fours,  or  fives,  surrounded  by  a 
membranous  sheath  at  their  base.  In  reality  each  parcel  of 
leaves  indicates  a small  branch  axillary  to  a membranous, 
deciduous,  withering  leaf.  The  species  are  generally  of 
great  beauty  as  objects  of  ornament,  or  of  much  value  on 
account  of  their  timber,  and  are  in  much  request  by  the 
planter  : on  w hich  account  we  give  a very  brief  enumeration 
of  those  s|>ecies  of  which  anything  certain  is  known,  tho 
whole  of  which  are  actually  in  cultivation  in  Gieat  Britain 
at  this  time. 

Div.  1.  Settles  of  Cones  truncate  at  apex. 

A.  leaves  in  pain*. 

• Scales  of  Cones  spineless  at  apex. 

1.  The  Scotch  Pine  (Pmus  sylvestris).  Trunk  erect. 
Leaves  2,  short,  glaucous.  Cones  ovate,  stalked,  iuul 
recurved,  with  rugged,  truncated,  depressed  scales.  This  is 
the  most  hardy  and  valuable  of  all  the  pines.  Its  timber 
furnishes  the  red  deal  of  the  carpenters,  and  in  Scotland, 
tho  chmutc  of  which  country  is  particularly  suited  to  it,  tho 
trees  often  acquire  a great  size,  and  highly  picturesque  ap- 
pearance. It  is  however  asserted  that  tho  quality  uf  its 
timber  is  much  deteriorated  by  being  grown  in  warm  dis- 
tricts. In  England  it  is  chiefly  valued  as  a nurse  to  other 
trees,  for  which  its  hardiness  and  rapid  growth  render  it 
well  adapted.  It  forms  an  excellent  screen  in  exposed 
sandy  situations,  where  no  other  tree  will  thrive.  Many 
varieties  are  known,  of  which  uu  account  will  be  found  in 
Loudon's  ‘ Arboretum  Britannicum ; of  these  the  Pine  of 
Unguenati,  a village  ou  the  Rhine,  is  said  to  be  the  moat 
important. 

2.  The  Dwarf  Pine  (Pious  Purailio).  Trunk  prostrate, 
dwarfish.  Leaves  2,  short,  stiff,  glaucous.  Cones  ovate, 
spreading,  sessile,  with  depressed  truncated  scales.  A small 
mountain  species  from  the  midland  parts  of  Europe.  Its 
t.  in  her  is  of  no  importance ; in  fact,  from  its  small  size,  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  yield  any.  It  is  probably  an  alpine 
form  of  P.  sy/rrstris. 

3.  The  Hooked  Pinc{P.  uncinata).  Trunk  erect.  Loaves  2, 
short,  dark  green.  Cones  oval,  recurved,  sessile,  with  pyra- 
midal, recurved,  truncated,  or  mucronated  scales.  A fine 
alpine  tree,  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  other  European  moun- 
tains, on  the  upper  zone  of  vegetation,  above  P.  sylvestris. 
It  is  extremely  valuable  for  its  hardiness  aud  the  great 
durability  of  its  limber.  The  P.  Mughas  is  apparently  the 
same  plant. 

4.  The  Red  Pine  (Pinus  resinosa).  Trunk  erect,  lofty. 
Leave*  2.  long,  of  a light  somewhat  glaucous  green  colour. 
Cones  ovate-oblong,  very  obtuse,  shorter  than  the  leaves, 

endulous,  with  nigged,  rounded,  truncated  scales.  A led- 
arked  tree  of  large  size  from  tho  northern  parts  of  North 
America.  The  wood  is  fine-grained  and  of  a close  texture, 
and  is  highly  esteemed  in  Canada  fur  strength  nml  dura- 
bility. In  uppearance  the  species  bear  some  resemblance  to 
P I-aricio. 

6.  The  Atcfpo  Pine  (Pinus  balepensis).  Trunk  slen- 
der. erect.  leaves  2,  long,  slender,  light  green.  Cones 
ovale,  stalked,  so  1 ary,  very  regular  in  form,  with  depressed 
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truncated  scales.  A beautiful  species,  found  wild  in  the 
western  parts  of  Europe,  from  Genoa  to  Constantinople,  and 
also  throughout  Syria.  It  grows  fast,  and  is  at  once 
known  by  its  fine  light-green  foliage;  but  its  wood  is  not  of 
much  value,  and  it  bears  the  climate  of  England  with  im- 
patience. 

6.  The  Calabrian  A7ie(Pinu$Bruttia).  Trunk  erect.  leaves 
2,  slender,  lax,  pale  green,  very  long.  Cones  sessile,  in  dense 
clusters,  ovate,  acute,  very  regular  and  even,  with  depressed 
truncated  scales.  A very  handsome  tree,  inhabiting  Cala- 
bria. and  said  to  yield  timber  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  very 
like  the  Aleppo  Pine,  but  its  cones  are  sessile  and  clustered,  ! 
and  it  is  much  more  hardy. 

7.  The  Banks  Pine  (Pinus  Bauksiana).  Trunk  low, 
scrubby  and  straggling.  Leaves  2,  divaricating,  oblique. 
Cones  ovate,  acuminate,  horn  like,  curved,  erect,  in  pairs,  j 
grey,  with  rounded  depressed  truncated  scales.  An  ugly  , 
tree,  from  the  most  southern  parts  of  North  America,  where 
it  is  called  the  scrub  )>ine  and  the  grey  pine.  Its  timber  ; 
seems  to  bo  of  little  value,  except  ibr  the  construction  of 
canoes,  for  which  its  lightness  and  toughness  render  it 
well  adapted. 

8.  The  l)/renean  Pine  (Pinus  Pyrenaica).  Trunk  erect. 
Leaves  2,  long,  fine,  bright  green,  clustered  at  the  end  of 
the  branches.  Cones  ovate,  drooping,  shorter  than  the 
leaves,  with  roundish  truncated  scales.  A Spanish  plant, 
inhabiting  the  Sierra  de  Segura,  above  the  limits  of  the 
Aleppo  Pine,  on  the  Pyrenees,  and  elsewhere.  Its  timber  ' 
is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality  and  to  have  been  used 
largely  in  tho  Spanish  marine.  1 1 is  reported  to  be  a majestic 
species,  and  to  be  called  by  the  Pyrenean  peasants  Ptn 
Nazaron.  It  is  tlie  Pinus  ILspanica  of  some  collections. 

9.  The  Ril/as  Pine  (Pinus  Pallasiana).  Trunk  erect, 
with  horizontal  branches  when  old.  Leaves  2,  dark  green, 
very  long,  and  stiff.  Cones  curved,  horizontal,  ovate  oblong, 
as  long  as  the  leaves,  with  roundish  truncated  scales.  A 
fine  tree  from  the  central  purls  of  the  Crimea,  with  the 
habits  of  the  Pinaster.  Wood  resinous  and  durable,  but 
difficult  to  form  into  good  planks  on  account  of  being  un- 
usually knotty.  The  resin  is  stated  to  be  very  pleasant  to 
the  smell. 

10.  The  Stone  Pine  (Pinus  Pinea).  Trunk  erect;  when 
old,  Hat  headed.  Leaves  2,  long,  stiff,  dark-green ; when  the 
plant  is  very  young,  small  and  glaucous.  Cones  roundish, 
polished,  with  rounded  truncate  scales.  Seeds  large, 
oblong,  with  a very  short  wing.  An  inhabitant  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe  and  the  Levant,  where  the  wood 
is  often  used  in  ship-building,  and  the  seeds,  which  arc  large 
and  like  nuts,  are  eaten.  On  the  latter  account  it  has  accom- 
panied Europeans  in  their  migrations,  and  lias  now  become 
common  in  many  p*ts  oven  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
The  seeds  arc  called  pignons  by  the  French.  In  Naples 
there  is  a variety  with  the  shell  of  the  seed  thin  and  lender. 
The  timber  of  this  species  is  said  to  be  whiter  and  rather 
more  durable  than  that  of  the  Pinaster. 

11.  The  Black  Pine  (Pinus  Austriaca).  Trunk  erect,  with  | 
horizontal  branches  when  old.  Leaves  2,  dark-green,  glossy, 
straight,  stiff',  from  three  to  fire  inches  long.  Cones  conical, 
horizontal,  shorter  than  the  leaves,  polished,  and  pale-brown. 

It  is  found  among  the  rocks  and  precipices  of  southern  Ger- 
many, and  derives  its  name  from  the  peculiarly  dark  colour 
of  the  foliage.  The  most  sterile  soil  is  said  to  suit  if.  The 
timber  is  reported  to  be  valuable,  but  coarse ; and  to  resist 
alternate  dryness  and  moisture  better  Ilian  the  larch. 

12.  The  Corsican  Pine  (Pinus  Laricio).  Trunk  very 
erect  and  tall.  Leaves  in  pairs,  long,  deep  green,  distant, 
rather  loose.  Cones  ovate,  horizontal,  shorter  than  the 
leaves,  with  roundish  rugged  truncated  scales.  A noble 
tree  from  the  mountains  of  Corsica,  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Spain.  It  grows  faster  than  any  other  known  species,  and 

rodures  excellent  timber,  similar  in  quality  to  red  deal, 
ut  more  britile  and  less  elastic.  The  French  use  it  ex- 
tensively in  ship-building.  The  tree  is  now  becoming  com- 
mon in  this  country. 

*’  Scales  of  Cones  spiny  at  aper. 

13.  The  Cluster  Pine  (Pinus  Pinaster).  Trunk  lofty, 
erect  Leaves  2,  long,  stiff,  dark  green.  Cones  clustered, 
recurved,  conical,  shorter  than  the  leaves,  with  pyramidal 
scales  terminated  by  a small  rigid  spine.  A noble  species, 
inhabiting  the  most  sterile  sandy  plains  of  France  and 
Southern  Europe,  especially  along  the  const.  Its  timber  is 
soft,  light,  coarse,  and  only  fit  for  very  common  purposes; 
but  it  affords  a large  quantity  of  resin  and  tar,  and  is  much 


| consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  lampblack.  It  is  this 
| species  that  has  been  so  successfully  employed  in  fixing 
| the  loose  drifting  sand  of  the  barren  plains  of  some  parts 
, of  France.  An  excellent  account  of  it  is  given  bv  Mr. 
Loudon,  in  his  ‘ Arboretum  Britannicura,*  p.  2219.  Many 
varieties  arc  known,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are.  that 
called  P.  Leinoniana,  with  an  irregular  stunted  zigzag  habit, 
first  observed  upon  the  property  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon  in 
■ Cornwall,  and  t he  P.  excar ena,  a very  vigourous  variety  in- 
| t reduced  from  Nice  by  the  present  carl  of  Aberdeen.  Pinus 
Matsoniana , a Chinese  plant,  is  said  to  be  the  same  as 
this. 

14.  The  Prickly  Pine  (Pinus  pungens).  A large  tree. 
Leaves  2,  short,  compact,  pale  green.  Cones  ovate,  clustered, 
drooping,  longer  than  the  leaves,  with  hard  pyramidal 
scales  terminated  by  a stiff  strong  spine.  A native  of  Vir 
gmia  and  North  Carolina.  The  timber  seems  of  no  value. 
Tho  aspect  of  the  tree  is  something  like  that  of  the  Scotch 
Pine,  but  it  is  paler.  Its  conus  lmng  on  the  branches  for 
many  years.  Mr.  Loudon  states  that  at  Droprooro  there 
arc  cones  of  moro  than  twenty  years  of  age  still  adhering  to 
the  trunk  and  larger  branches,  ' 

15.  The  Yellow  Pine  ( Pinus  raitis).  A fine  tree.  Leaves 

2,  long,  slender,  dark  green.  C ities  ovate,  pendulous,  shorter 
than  the  leaves,  with  depressed  roundish  scales,  armed  with 
a small  spine.  Young  shoots  violet.  A common  inhabi- 
tant of  the  pine-forests  of  North  America,  as  far  north  ns 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  Its  timber  is  of  great 
value  for  domestic  and  naval  architecture,  provided  the  sap- 
wood,  which  is  very  perishable,  is  first  removed.  It  is  re 
garded  as  a most  dttrablo  timber  in  this  country.  In 
America  it  ranks  next  in  quality  to  the  P.  Australis  or 
Southern  Pine.  P.  variabilis  is  one  of  its  garden  names. 

16.  The  Jersey  Pine  (Pmus  inops).  Alow  gnarled  tree. 
Leaves  2,  dark  green,  from  two  to  three  inches  long.  Cones 
recurved,  ovate-oblong,  straight,  longer  than  the  leaves, 
with  spiny  spreading  scales.  Young  shoots  violet.  A native 
of  the  more  southern  states  of  the  American  union.  Its 
timber  is  of  little  use  except  for  fuel.  In  this  country  it  is 

| usually  a miserable-looking  species,  evidently  unsuited  t« 

• the  climate.  Like  the  Banks  Pine,  it  is  called  Scrub  Pine 
in  the  United  States. 

b.  Leaves  in  threes. 

* Scales  rf  Cones  sfnnrless  at  aper. 

17.  The  Chinese  PinetPinus  sinensis).  A large  tree.  Leaves 

3,  slender,  deep  green,  serrulated.  Cones  ovate,  brownish, 
on  short  stalks,  with  flattened  truncate  unarmed  srnies. 
Native  of  China.  Very  little  is  known  of  it,  except  from 
Chinese  drawings.  It  only  exists  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Wells,  of  Redleaf,  near  Tunbridge,  where  it  is  found  to  be 
* tolerably  hardy.’  This  seems  .to  be  the  pine  found  on  tho 
Khnseca  Hills  of  India,  and  regarded  as  a variety  of  Pinaster 
by  Professor  Royle. 

18.  The  Noble  Pine  (Pinu6  insignia).  Leaves  3,  grass- 
green,  a little  wavy,  irregularly  arranged,  longer  than  the 
cones.  Cones  ovate,  bright  brown,  obtuse,  with  rounded 
depressed  obtuse  scales,  the  lowermost  of  which  arc  longer 
than  the  others,  and  more  or  less  hooked  back.  A beautiful 
species,  native  of  California,  remarkable  for  its  bright  dense 
grass-green  foliage.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  native  habit. 
It  is  rather  too  lender  for  the  latitude  of  London. 

19.  The  Canary  Pine  (Pinus  cannnensis).  Trunk  stout, 
erect.  leaves  3,  very  long,  rough-edged,  wavy,  grass-green. 
Cones  oblong,  woody,  five  or  six  inches  long,  with  prominent 
large  pyramidal  straight  scales,  terminated  by  a hard  blunt 
callosity.  A native  of  the  mountains  of  Teneriffe  nnd 
Canary,  where  it  forms  large  forests,  and  often  acquires  an 
enormous  size.  The  timber  is  said  to  lie  very  resinous  and 
durable.  The  species  is  too  tender  for  England. 

20.  The  Ocote  Pine  (Pinus  Ocote  or  Tcocotc).  Leaves 
3,  wavy,  rough,  light  green.  Cones  obtuse  at  the  base, 
ovate,  smooth,  with  pyramidal  angular  blunt  scales.  A 
Mexican  plant,  of  which  little  is  known.  It  is  found  on 
M.  Orizaba,  and  near  Real  del  Monte,  and  forms  a tree  100 
feet  high. 

21.  The  xvreading-leared  Pine  ( Pinus  patula).  Leaves 
3,  very  slender,  spreading.  Coues  ovate,  oblong,  polished, 
with  small  angular  truncated  prominent  scales.  Native  of 
Mexico.  A lofty  tree,  with  leaves  eight  or  nine  inches  long. 
It  occurs  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico. 

* * Scales  of  Cones  s/riny  at  the  aper. 

22.  The  southern  Pine  (P.  australis  or  P.  palustris). 
Trunk  erect,  very  cylindrical,  and  stiff.  Leaves  3,  very  long. 
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gra«i- green,  clustered  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Cones 
ovate-oblong,  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  with  depressed 
scales,  armed  in  the  middle  with  a small  prickle.  A native 
of  Virginia  and  the  neighbouring  states  of  America  to  the 
south,  where  it  acquires  the  height  of  from  f>0  to  70  feet, 
with  a trunk  from  15  to  19  inches  in  diameter  for  two-thirds 
of  its  length.  Its  timber  is  of  excellent  quality,  light,  clean, 
and  durable,  and  is  extensively  employed  in  ship  building, 
particularly  for  masts.  It  also  yields  abundance  of  tar.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  this,  the  handsomest  and  the  best  of  the 
North  American  pines,  should  be  too  tender  for  the  climate 
of  England. 

23.  The  Frankincense  Pine  (Pinus  Ttoda).  Trunk  lofty, 
straight.  Leaves  3,  pale  green,  stout,  straight.  Cones 
curved,  oblong,  the  length  of  the  leaves,  with  compressed 
woody  prominent  scales,  armed  with  a sharp  point.  A tree 
snid  to  acquire  the  height  of  80  feet,  ill  the  barrens  of 
Florida  and  Virginia,  hut  not  much  known  in  England, 
where  it  seldom  thrives.  There  are  however  some  fine  *pe-  | 
cimens  at  Pain’s  Hill,  and  at  other  places  near  London. 
The  timber  is  soft  and  perishable,  but  it  yields  a fragrant 
turpentine  plentifully. 

24.  The  Pitch  Pine  (Pinus  rigid*).  Trunk  lofty,  straight, 
much  branched.  Leaves  3,  of  variable  lengths.  Cones 
clustered,  sessile,  ovate,  with  rugged  compressed  pyramidal 
scales,  terminated  by  a small  hooked  spine.  Found  in 
poor  soil  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  even  inha- 
biting salt-marches  overflowed  by  the  sea.  It  has  a thickisli 
dark-coloured  bark,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
its  branches,  has  an  unusually  knotted  structure.  The  wood 
yields  tar  in  abundance,  but  is  coarse-grained  and  of  inferior 
quality.  When  growing  in  swamps,  it  has  little  or  no  heart- 
wood.' 

25.  The  Pond  Pine  (Pinus  semtinn).  Trunk  much 
branched.  Leaves  3.  very  long  (five  or  six  inches).  Cones 
roundish-ovate,  in  pairs,  with  prominent  rounded  scales, 
armed  with  a Arm  short  brittle  prickle.  An  obscure  species, 
probably  not  distinct  from  the  Pitch  Pine.  It  forms  a small 
tree,  whose  wood  is  of  bad  quality,  and  is  found  from  Net? 
Jersey  to  Carolina  in  wet  places,  by  the  side  of  ponds,  &e. 

26.  The  heavy-wooded  Pinei  Pinus  ponderosa).  Trunk  very 
rugged,  and  irregularly  branched.  Leave*  3,  very  long  and 
strong.  Cones  small,  oblong,  with  strong  pyramidal  scales 
terminated  by  a small  recurved  prickle.  A large  tree,  with 
the  habit  of  the  Corsican  pine.  It  was  founti  in  North- 
West  America,  by  Douglas,  and  is  a very  rapid  grower.  The 
growth  of  live  tree  is  however  inelegant,  and  its  timber, 
though  heavy  and  durable,  very  coarse.  In  its  native 
country  it  is  infested  with  the  Vucum  Oxyccdri,  a parasi- 
tical plant, 

27.  The  Sabine  Pine  (Pinus  Sah-'niana).  Trunk  straight, 
erect;  the  young  shoots  covered  by  a glaucous  bloom. 
Leaves  3,  very  long  and  lax,  glaucous,  and  serrated.  Cones 
very  large,  roundish  ovate,  with  large  pyramidal  hooked 
scales.  A noble  Californian  «rce,  with  a trunk  from  1 10  to 
140  feet  high,  and  from  3 to  12  feet  in  diameter,  clothed 
with  branches  to  the  ground,  when  standing  far  apart  or 
solitary.  The  wood  is  white,  soft,  and  not  durable.  The 
cones  arc  ofton  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  very  hard, 
heavy,  and  woody. 

28.  The  Coulter  Pine  < Pinus  Coulteri).  Trunk  straight, 
erect ; the  young  shoots  covered  with  a glaucous  bloom. 
Leaves  3,  very  long  and  stiff,  glaucous,  and  serrated.  Cone* 
very  large,  oblong,  with  long  wedge-shaped,  rigid,  woody, 
horned  scales.  A flue  tree,  from  California,  very  like  the 
Sabino  Pine,  and  the  two  are  perhaps  too  nearly  related. 
The  cones  are  however  still  larger  and  heavier  than  in  that 
species,  and  more  oblong,  ami  the  seeds  are  smaller.  It  is 
called  P.  macrocarpa  in  garden*. 

29.  The  long-leaved  Pine  (Pinus  longifolia).  Trunk 
erect,  with  a coarse  rugged  bark,  and  whorled  branches. 
Loaves  very  long,  drooping,  slender,  height  green,  chan- 
nelled, and  serrated.  Cones  shorter  than  the  leave*,  oblong- 
ovate,  woody,  and  rugged,  with  pyramidal,  obtuse,  mucro- 
nate,  corky,  recurved  scales.  Seeds  large,  eatable.  An 
Indian  specie*,  inhabiting  the  valley  and  lower  hills  of 
Nepaul.  It  is  extremely  beautiful,  but  too  tender  for  the 
elimaie  of  England. 

30.  The  Neoza  Pine  (Pinus  Gerardiana).  Trunk  lofty, 
with  a conical  head.  Leave*  3,  short,  stiff,  glaucous,  obso- 
letel/  serrated,  with  deciduous  sheaths.  Cones  very  like 
those  of  P.  longifolia.  Seed*  large,  eatable.  A native  of 
the  coldest  forests  of  the  Himalayas,  and  chiefly  occupying 


the  dry  bleak  face  of  the  Tartarian  side  of  those  mountains. 
It  is  represented  to  Iks  a large  tree,  conical  in  form  and 
compact  in  habit.  The  cones  from  9 to  10  inches  long. 
The  Chilghoza  Pine  is  thought  to  bo  the  same  thing. 
c.  Leaves  in  fives. 

* Scales  of  Canes  spineless  at  ap*r. 

31.  The  Egg  fruited  Pine  (Pinus  oocaipa).  Leaver  5, 
•lender,  from  » to  11  inches  long.  Cones  roundish,  or  are, 
polished,  hard,  with  truncated  scales.  From  the  pine-region 
of  Mexico,  and  also  from  the  warmer  valleys,  funning  a tree 
from  30 ‘to  40  feet  high. 

32.  The  Smooth-leaved  Pine  (Pinus  leionhvlla).  Leaves 
5,  very  slender,  3 or  4 inches  long,  rough-cuged,  light  green. 
Cones  ovate,  2 inches  long,  on  a short  stalk,  with  truncate 
depressed  scales,  a little  hollowed.  An  inhabitant  of 
the  cold  regions  of  Mexico.  Nothing  is  on  record  of  its 
habit. 

33.  The  Montezuma  Pine  (Pinus  Montezuma1).  Leaves 
5,  rather  rigid,  rough-edged,  about  6 inches  lung.  Cones 
ovate,  oblong,  bright  brown,  about  as  long  as  the  leaves, 
with  elevated,  rugged,  truncated  scales.  A native  of  the 
mountains  uf  Mexico  to  the  height  of  11,000  feet  above 
the  sea. 

34.  The  Thread-leaved  Pine  (Pinus  filifolia).  Leaves  5, 
from  12  to  15  inches  long,  acutely  triangular.  Cones  ses- 
sile. ovule-acuminate,  woody,  hard,  curved,  9 inches  long,  3 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  with  lozenge-shaped  p> ra- 
ni idul  depressed  scales,  and  a hard  woody  compressed 
callous  mucru  in  the  middle.  A noble  pine,  found  in  Gua- 
temala by  Mr.  Hnrtwcg.  Nothing  is  yet  known  of  its 
habits  or  timber. 

35.  The  Acapulco  Pine  (Pinus  Acapulcensis).  Leaves  5, 
thin,  short,  very  glaucous,  as  well  as  the  shoots.  Cones 
pendulous,  ovate,  acute,  whorled,  with  pyramidal  erect 
tapering  scales,  often  contracted  in  the  middle.  Leaves 
about  6 inches  long.  Cones  closely  covered  with  pyramidal 
elevations,  about  4 inches  long.  Found  in  Mexico,  in  ravines 
near  Acapulco,  growing  50  foot  high. 

36.  The  False  Weymouth  Pine  (Pinus  Pseudostrobns) 
Leaves  5,  very  fine,  and  glaucous.  Cones  ovate,  whorled, 
horizontal,  about  4 inches  long,  by  an  inch  and  a half  in 
breadth  over  the  middle,  with  pyramidal  erect  scales.  A 
Mexican  pine,  with  the  habit  but  not  the  cones  of  a Wey- 
mouth pine,  found  very  commonly  at  Anganguco,  about 
8000  feet  above  the  sen. 

37.  The  Bedford  Pine  (Pinus  Russellian*).  Leaves  5, 
very  long.  Cones  tapering,  horizontal,  a little  drooping, 
nearly  straight,  from  7 to  8 inches  long,  about  2 inches 
wide  near  the  base,  and  almost  acute  at  the  upper  end.  with 
pyramidal  straight  obtuse  sealo*.  F^tne  of  Mexico  near 
Real  del  Monte. 

38.  The  Devonshire  Pine  (Pinus  Devonians).  Leave*  5, 
very  long.  Cone*  pendulous,  solitary,  horn-shaped,  ftom  9 
to  )0  inches  long,  about  3 inches  in  diameter  near  the  base, 
and  tapering  to  If  inches,  with  rounded,  obtuse,  polished 
scales.  A species  called  in  Mexico  Pino  bianco  or  P.  real, 
forming  a large  tree  GO  or  SO  feet  high,  between  Real  del 
Monte  and  Regia.  Thu  young  brandies  are  nearly  an  inch 
in  diameter. 

39.  The  HarUeeg  Pine  (Pinus  Hartwegii).  Leaves  4. 
very  slender,  about  G inches  long.  Cones  pendulous,  ob- 
long, obtuse,  clustered,  about  4 inches  long,  with  depressed 
truncated  scales,  having  a projecting  callosity  in  the 
middle.  A Mexican  tree  40  or  50  feet  high.  The  cone* 
arc  of  a clear  greyish -brown,  and  of  nearly  the  same  dia- 
meter throughout. 

**  Scales  rf  Cones  spiny  at  apex. 

40.  The  IVest  Indian  Pine  (Pinus  occidental!*).  Leaves 
5,  pale  green,  slender,  much  longer  limn  the  cone*.  Cone* 
ovate  oblong,  obtuse,  stalked,  with  rounded,  angular,  pro- 

I rninent  scales,  tipped  by  a sharp  prickle.  A native  of 
St.  Domingo,  on  the  mountains  where  snow  occasionally 
falls. 

41.  The  long-leaved  Pint  (Pinua  mncrophylla).  Leaves 
5,  from  14  to  15  inches  long.  Cones  straight,  horizontal, 
ovate,  tapering,  solitary ; G or  7 inches  long,  and  about  3 
inches  broad  at  the  base,  with  the  end*  of  the  scales  strongly 
hooked  backward*.  A small  treo  from  the  North  of 
Mexico. 

Div.  2.  Scales  of  Cones  Jlat,  and  compressed  at  the  apeT- 

42.  The  Mexican  Ccmbra  (Pinus  (.Vmbroides  or  Llu- 
veana).  Leaves  3,  short,  tufted,  glaucous,  and  twisted. 
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Cones  small,  roundish-ovate,  hard,  with  elevated  roundish 
obtuse  scales.  Seeds  large,  eatable.  A small  Mexican 
tree,  occurring  in  large  forests,  and  producing  seeds  similar 
to  those  of  the  Stone  and  Neoza  pines. 

43.  The  Cembra  Pine  (Pinus  Cerabra).  Tree  erect,  co- 
nical. Leaves  5,  with  no  sheath,  short,  stiflf,  glaucous 
green.  Cones  ascending,  oblong,  about  the  lengtli  of  the 
leaves,  with  thin  callous-pointed  scales.  Seeds  large,  with- 
out wings.  A trcoof  considerable  size,  inhabiting  the  sides 
of  mountains  in  Siberia,  Tartary.  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 
It  is  very  ornamental  and  lmrdv,  grows  tolerably  fast,  and 
produces  a fragrant,  fine  grained,  soft  wood,  well  suited  for 
carvers  and  turners.  The  seeds  yield  a large  quantity  of  < 
oil  of  good  quality. 

44.  The  Weymouth  Pine  (Pinus  Strobus).  Trunk  erect, 
very  lofty.  Leaves  3,  slender,  bright  green,  without  sheaths. 
Cones  narrow,  long,  pendulous,  from  3 to  6 inches  long. 

t with  thin  ovate  callous-pointed  scales.  A native  of  Ca- 
nada, and  others  of  the  more  northern  districts  in  North 
America.  It  grows  very  fast,  and  produces  the  clean,  soft, 
while,  but  perishable  timber  imported  from  America  under 
the  name  of  * Pine.*  Of  this  species,  P.  monticola  of  Doug- 
las. seems  a mere  variety. 

45.  The  Lofty  Pine  (Pinus  excelsa).  Trunk  erect,  very 
loOy.  Leaves  5,  bright  green,  distinctly  glaucous  on  one 
side,  with  no  sheath,  leaves  narrow,  long,  pendulous,  stalked, 
from  6 to  7 inches  long,  with  thin  lax,  ovate,  callous-pointed 
scales.  A fine  Himalayan  treo,  bearing  the  climate  of  Eng- 
land  without  protection.  It  has  very  much  the  habit  of  the 
Weymouth  pine,  but  its  leaves  arc  more  glaucous  and  the 
cones  are  larger. 

46.  The  Lambert  Pine  (Pinus  Lambert  iana).  Trunk  erect, 
very  lofty.  Leaves  5,  rather  stiff,  bright  green,  rougliish, 
with  no  sheaths.  Cones  very  large,  pendulous,  from  14  to 
16  inches  long,  with  broad  rounded  scales.  Seeds  large, 
eatable.  An  enormous  tree  found  bv  Douglas  in  New  Al- 
bion, on  sandy  plains  whero  no  other  vegetation  exists. 
Specimens  were  found  200  feet  high  and  more.  The  wood 
is  spongy,  and  of  no  value  except  for  fire-wood.  The  seeds 
are  collected  by  the  Indians  for  food. 

4 7.  The  Ayacahuite  Pine  (Pinus  Ayacahuile).  Leaves 
5,  with  deciduous  sheaths,  slender,  very  glaucous  oil  one 
side,  sharp  pointed,  from  2 to  -I  inches  long.  Cones  droop- 
ing, a foot  or  more  long,  very  slender,  with  distant,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  obtuse,  spreading  scales.  A gigantic  tree  re- 
sembling the  Weymouth  pine  in  habit;  found  by  Eltren- 
berg  near  Omitlan  in  Mexico,  and  by  Ilarlwcg  in  Gua- 
temala. It  produces  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  a 
clear,  bright,  amber- coloured  resin. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  the  following  specios  of  Pine  are 
mentioned  in  books,  but  they  are  too  imperfectly  known 
to  be  worth  further  notice  in  this  place:  viz.  P.  cali- 
forniana  or  montereyensi s,  timnriensis,  muricatu,  tubereu- 
lata , radiata,  enntorta,  squamosa,  turbinutn. 

(Loudon's  Arboretum  et  Frutieetum  Prilannicum,  vol. 
iv. ; Lambert’s  Monograph  of  the  genus  Pinus.) 

PINUS  BALS.VMHA.  tAnizs,  p.  30.] 

PINYARI.  [Hindustan  d.  2I9.J 

PIOMBPNO.  [Sikna.] 

PIOMBO,  SEBASTIAN  DEL.  an  eminent  painter, 
both  of  portrait  and  history,  was  bom  in  1465,  at  Venice, 
whence  ho  was  called  also  Veneziano.  His  surname,  ac- 
cording to  Lanzi,  was  Lucianp,  though  it  does  not  appear 
’ that  lie  was  known  by  it  in  his  own  time,  or  that  liu  ever 
marked  his  pictures  with  it.  On  his  principal  performance 
in  oil,  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  the  words  ' Sebnstionus  Ve- 
nezianns  faciebat’  appear  in  characters  no  doubt  traced  by 
himself.  Ho  was  a skilful  musician,  particularly  on  the 
lute,  hut  abandoned  that  science  for  painting,  the  rudiments 
of  which  he  acquired  under  Bellini,  but  afterwards  became 
tho  disciple  of  Giorgione,  whoso  stylo  of  colouring  he  care- 
fully studied  and  successfully  imitated.  He  first  distin- 
guished himself  os  a portrait  painter,  to  which  his  powers 
were  peculiarly  adapted.  His  portraits  are  boldly  designed 
and  full  of  character ; the  heads  and  hands  are  admirably 
drawn,  with  an  exquisite  tone  of  colour  and  extraordinary 
relief.  The  most  famous  of  his  works  in  this  class  were 
portraits  of  Giulia  Gonzaga,  the  favourite  of  Cardinal 
Ilippohto  do*  Medici,  which  by  writers  of  that  age  was  called 
a divine  performance,  and  of  Pietro  Aretino,  in  which  ho 
distinguished  five  different  tints  of  black  in  tho  dress,  imi- 
tating with  wonderful  exactness  the  difference  of  the  velvet, 
the  satin,  and  other  materials  of  the  drapery. 


The  first  historical  picture  which  establi&hod  his  reputa- 
tion was  the  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  S.  Gio.  Crisos- 
tomo,  at  Venice,  which  from  its  richness  and  hahnony  of 
colouring  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for  a work  by  Gior- 
gione. Sebastian  was  invited  to  Rome  by  AgostinoChigi.a 
rich  merchant,  who  traded  at  Venice,  by  whom  he  was  em- 
ployed in  ornamenting  h[s  palaco  of  the  Farnesina,  in  con- 
junction with  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  where  Raffaellc  had 
painted  his  celebrated  Galatea.  Thus  painting  in  compe- 
tition, he  found  his  own  deficiency  of  invention,  to  remedy 
which  he  studied  the  antique,  and  obtained  the  instruction 
and  assistance  of  Michael  Angelo.  Indeed  it  is  said  that 
that  illustrious  painter,  growing  jealous  of  the  fame  of 
Raffaelle,  availed  himself  of  the  powers  of  Sebastiano  ns  a 
colourist,  in  the  hope  that,  assisted  by  his  composition, 
Piombo  might  successfully  rival  tho  cfforls  of  Urbino. 
Michael  Angelo  accordingly  furnished  the  designs  for  the 
Pieta,  in  the  church  of  the  Conventuali  at  Viterbo;  and 
tho  Transfiguration  and  the  Flagellation  in  S.  Pietro,  in 
Montorio,  at  Rome,  the  execution  of  which  however,  in  con- 
sequence of  Pionibo’s  tedious  mode  of  proceeding,  occupied 
six  years.  The  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  colouring  and 
the  grandeur  of  Michael  Angelo’s  composition  and  design, 
in  these  celebrated  productions,  were  tho  objects  of  uni- 
versal surprise  and  applause. 

At  this  time  cardinal  Giulio  de’  Medici  commissioned 
Raffacilu  to  paint  his  picture  of  the  Transfiguration,  and 
being  desirous  of  presenting  an  altar-piece  to  the  cathedra! 
of  Narbonne,  of  which  he  was  archbishop,  lie  engaged  So- 
bastiano  to  pnint  a picture  of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  of  the 
same  dimensions.  ‘On  this  occasion,*  says  Bryan,  ' he  was 
again  assisted  by  the  powers  of  Buonarotti,  by  whom  it  was 
composed  and  designed.  The  picture  was  publicly  exhibited 
at  Rome,  in  competition  with  the  Transfiguration  ; and  it  is 
no  mean  proof  of  its  extraordinary  merit,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  transcendent  beauty  of  ftaffaelle’schef-d'ajuvre, 
Sebastiano’s  performance  excited  universal  admiration.’ 
This  picture  was  removed,  by  the  regent  of  France,  from 
tho  cathedral  of  Narbonne  into  the  Orleans  collection, 
whence  it  was  purchased  by  the  late  J.  J.  Angerstein,  Esq  , 
for  two  thousand  guineas,  and  is  now  deposited  in  tho 
National  Gallery.  It  is  painted  on  canvas,  and  its  size  is 
thirteen  feet  six  inches  high,  by  nine  feet  five  inches  wide. 

Sebastiano  was  greatly  patronised  by  Pope  Clement  VII., 
who  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  pnpal 
signet,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  name,  Del  Pioinho,  in 
allusion  to  the  lead  of  the  seal.  This  post  rendering  it 
necessary  that  ho  should  assume  a religious  habit,  ho 
abandoned  the  profession  of  a painter,  and  was  thenceforth 
called  Frate  Bastiano  del  Piomlio.  His  last  work  was  the 
chapel  of  the  Chigi  family,  in  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  which 
he  left  imperfect,  ami  it  was  afterwards  finished  by  Fran- 
cisco Salvinti.  Ho  died  of  a fever,  at  Rome,  in  1547,  nt 
the  age  of  sixty-two  years.  Ho  is  said  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  painting  upon  walls  with  oil-colour,  and  of  pre- 
venting the  colours  from  becoming  dark  by  applying,  in 
the  Grst  instance,  a mixture*  of  mastic  and  Grecian  pitch, 
or,  according  to  sonic  authorities,  a plaster  composed  of 
quick-lime,  pitch,  and  mastic. 

* Portrait,  in  its  most  genuine  sense,’  observes  Fuseli,  * was 
the  province  of  Sebastiano.  Nature  had  given  him  an  cyo 
to  penetrate  and,  with  practice,  to  transcribe  tho  character 
and  beauties  of  single  objects,  but  had  refused  him  all  ideal 
power— that  energy  of  mind  which  commands  and  unites  n 
numerous  whole.  As  slow  and  irresolute  in  conceiving,  os 
ambitious  of  painting  historic  subjects,  he  readily  promised 
what  ho  began  with  reluctance  and  finished  with  fatigue.* 

(Lansi,  Storia  Pittorica,  iii-  66  ; Pilkington's  Did.,  by 
Fuseli;  Bryan’s  Diet.) 

PIOZZI,  MRS.,  was  originally  Miss  Esther  Lynch  Salus- 
bury,  being  the  daughter  of  John  Salusbury,  Esq.,  of  Bod- 
vel  in  Carnarvonshire,  where  she  was  born  in  1739.  Her 
good  looks  and  vivacity  early  acquired  her  some  distinc- 
tion in  tho  London  world  of  fashion,  which  ended  in  her 
marriage,  in  1763,  to  Mr.  Henry  Thrale,  on  opulent 
brewer  in  Southwark,  and  then  one  of  tho  members  for 
that  borough.  It  was  soon  after  she  became  Mrs.  Thrale 
that  her  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Johnson  commenced,  which 
is  the  circumstance  to  which  her  name  principally  owes 
any  place  it  may  hold  in  tho  annals  of  our  literature. 
But  Tlmilo  having  died  in  1781,  his  widow  retired,  with 
her  four  daughters,  to  Bath,  and  there,  having  met  with 
an  Italian  music-master,  of  the  name  of  Gatiriel  Piozzi, 
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fell  in  love  with  and  married  him  in  1784:  anil  that  pro- 
ceeding. from  which  her  old  friend  earnestly  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  lior,  produced  a complete  rupture  between 
them  a short  tune  before  Johnson's  death.  This  neverthe- 
less did  not  prevent  Mrs.  i'iozzi  IVoui  publishing,  in  1786, 
an  octavo  \ulurne  of  gossip,  entitled  ‘Anecdotes  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  during  the  last  Twenty  Years  of  his 
Life.'  Many  things  in  this  publication  gave  grout  offence 
to  Boswell  and  Johnson’s  other  friends,  who  professed  to 
regard  it  os  having  been  prompted  mainly  by  feminine  spile 
ami  revenge  ; but  although  they  might  not  be  far  w rong  in 
this  conclusion,  there  was  also  ground  for  some  retaliation 
from  the  other  side ; and  the  view  which  u large  portion  of  the 

fublic  took  of  the  feud  between  (be  parties  may  be  seen  in 
)r.  Wulcot's  ( Peter  Pindar's ) humorous  poem  entitled 
* Boizy  and  Piozzi.'  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Piuzzi  followed  up  her 
first  book  by  another,  in  l 768,  entitled  ' Letters  to  and  from 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,’  in  two  vols.  Svo.  But  before  this 
she  had  gone  with  her  husband  to  Florence,  and  there,  in 
conjunction  with  three  gentlemen,  named  Merry,  Great  head, 
and  Parsons  (the  once  famous  hut  now  almost  forgotten 
founders  of  the  Della  Crusoa  school  of  poetry),  she  printed  but 
did  not  publish,  in  1766.  a collection  of  pieces  in  prose  and 
verse,  under  the  title  of  ‘The  Florentine  Miscellany.'  Mrs. 
Piozzi’s  other  works  are.  * Observat ions  and  Reflections  made 
in  the  coarse  of  a Journey  through  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many,' two  vols.  8vo.,  1789;  ‘British  Synonymy,  or  an 
Attempt  at  regulating  the  Choice  of  Words  ill  Familiar 
Conversation,'  2 vols.  Svo.,  1794  ; and  ‘ Retrospection,  or 
a Review  of  the  most  striking  and  important  Event*, 
Characters,  Situations,  and  tlieir  Consequences,  which  the 
last  Eighteen  Hundred  Years  have  presented  to  the  view 
of  Mankind,’  2 vols.  4to.,  1601.  She  is  said  to  have  also 
contributed  many  anonymous  pieces,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  to  the  periodical  publications  of  her  day  ; but  it  lias 
generally  been  admitted  that  nothing  she*  wrote  at  a later 
date  is  so  good  as  some  poems  she  contributed  so  early  as  in 
1765  to  the  volume  of  ‘Miscellanies’  published  by  Anna 
Marin  Williams,  particularly  one  called  ‘The  Three  Warn- 
ings,’ tho  superior  merit  of  which,  rather  than  any  proper 
authority  for  the  fact,  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  she  was 
materially  assisted  in  its  composition  by  tier  friend  Johnson. 
It  certaiuly  however  is  not  much  in  Johnson’s  style.  Mrs. 
Pmzzi  survived  her  second  husband,  and  died  at  Clifton 
near  Biistol,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1621. 

PIPA.  [Frogs.  vol.  x.,  p.  493,  496.] 

PIPE.  A column  of  air  contained  in  a tube  and  main- 
tained in  a slate  of  vibration  yields  a niUMcal  sound,  de- 
pending upon  its  length  and  (slightly)  upon  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  Our  object  in  the  present  article  is  to  give 
such  an  account  of  tho  theory  of  a musical  pipe  us  uuiy, 
with  the  articles  Acoustics*  Cord,  Harmonics,  Scale, 
Temperament,  &c , compluie  the  statement  of  the  leading 
principles  of  sound  and  doctrines  of  music. 

We  shall  begin  by  correcting  one  mistake  in  each  of  ibo 
articles  Acoustics  and  Coiu>.  In  the  former  (p.  97)  the 
number  of  vibrations  of  the  middle  A of  the  treble  clef  is 
given  ; these,  with  the  meaning  of  the  term  vibration  as 
used  in  that  article,  should  all  be  doubled,  since  the  num- 
bers (bore  given  (from  the  Berlin  Transactions)  moan  com- 
pleta  or  double  vibrations,  answering  to  double  wave*  of 
sound  (or  a condensation  and  rarefaction  in  each).  Tho 
mean  value  in  that  page  gives  430  double  vibrations  for  the 
note  a.  a result  we  shall  presently  use.  Dr.  Smith,  in  his 
Harmonies  (1749),  found,  by  comparison  of  an  organ-pipe 
with  a wire,  that  the  n next  below  the  a just  mentioned 
gave  254,  262,  and  268  double  vibrations  per  second  in  a 
cold  day  of  November,  a temperate  day  of  September,  and 
a warm  day  of  August : taking  262  as  the  mean,  (his  would 
give  only  393  double  vibrations  for  a instead  of  430.  If 
then  all  the  experiments  are  trust  wort  by,  tho  a of  Dr. 
Smith's  organ  (at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge)  must  have 
been  nearly  a tone  below  that  of  the  orchestras  of  our  day. 

We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  what  is  called  concert- 
pitch  had  risen  considerably  in  the  last  century,  but  we  bad 
no  idea,  till  we  met  with  Dr.  Smith’s  experiment,  that 
there  was  any  positive  foundation  for  the  assertion. 

Throughout  tho  formula)  in  the  article  Cord  g must  be 
read*  instead  of  2 g.  The  result  of  the  example  [page  6, 
Cord)  should  bo  323  8 instead  of  459. 

• Ticcduic  if  thi*  mot  i«  Mi  tuudvcrtrarv  in  the  artirle  Soaarl  to  ita 
•‘Ettcjr.  Melton.,’  ' d»«i»nxutihi*d  author  of  which  hft»  tiimsrlf  for^nllrii  that 
he  we*  min(  g io  e dilErrcut  scum  fiou  Uie  ueuel  one,  end  (p.  uuikox  the 


In  this  subject  a distinct  line  should  bo  drawn  between 
those  circumstances  which  are  of  easy  and  diflieuli  explana- 
tion: for  example,  to  a person  who  thoroughly  understands 
the  composition  of  wave*  moving  in  opposite  direction* 
[Acoustics,  pages  93,  94]  it  is  not  dillicull  to  point  out 
what  the  state  of  a pipe  must  be  when  in  musical  vibration ; 
bnt  to  explain  how*  the  action  of  a current  of  air,  as  in  the 
common  ilute,  or  the  joint  action  of  the  air  and  a reed,  as  in 
the  clarinet  or  reed-stops  of  an  organ,  produces  and  main- 
tains this  state  of  \ibration,  is  quite  another  thing. 

We  shall  first  consider  the  pipe  in  a state  (no  matter  how 
produced)  of  continued  sonorous  vibration,  yielding  the 
lowest  note  w hich  it  w ill  give : let  it  be  a simple  pipe  open 
at  both  ends,  and  let  it  he  sounding,  say  tho  c of  the  treble 
clef  next  below  (be  a above  mentioned,  or  tho  first  below 
the  lines  of  that  clef.  This  note  requires  258  double  vibra- 
tions per  second,  a requiring  430.  If  wo  now  remember 
that  (lie  air  at  the  two  extremities  is  in  communication  ■ 
with  the  outer  air,  we  >ce  that  uo  condensation  or  rarefac- 
tion can  take  place  at  those  extremities,  or  only  very  small 
ones  compared  with  those  which  take  place  in  (he  interior 
of  the  tube.  To  get  approximately  at  tlie  conditions  of 
vibration,  let  us  suppose  that  no  condensation  or  rarcf.irlion 
takes  place  at  the  extremities.  We  then  see  [Acoustics, 
pp.  93,  94]  that  the  state  of  the  liipe,  its  two  extremities 
never  being  condensed  or  rarefied,  is  as  it  would  be  if  two 
waves  of  sound  were  travelling  in  opposite  directions,  every 
particle  of  the  interior  being  aflecicu  by  the  joint  conden- 
sations and  velocities  of  both.  Moreover,  the  distance  be- 
tween tw’o  uncondemcd  particles  is  always  the  whole  length 
of  the  wave  of  condensation  or  that  of  rarefuction,  or  a 
multiple  of  (lus  length ; that  is,  the  pipe  must  be  cither 
the  half-length  of  a double  wave  or  a multiple  of  this  half- 
length.  When  the  pipe  sounds  the  lowest  note,  it  must 
give  the  longest  wave;  that  is,  the  length  of  the  pipe 
must  bo  that  of  the  simple  wave  of  condensation  or  rura- 
faclion.  Hence  the  lowest  note  which  a pipe  can  yield, 
which  is  called  its  fundamental  note,  is  that  belonging  to  a 
double  wave  of  sound  which  is  double  of  its  length. 
Each  double  w ave  answers  to  a complete  or  double  vibratiuii 
of  a string. 

To  compare  this  result  with  practice,  let  us  suppose 
sound  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  1125  feet  per  second  (tempe- 
rature 62°  Fahr.).  The  note  c having  25b  double  vibrations 
per  second,  this  1 125  feet  must  contain  258  doublo  waves, 
or  each  double  wave  must  be  4‘36  feet.  The  single  wave 
then  is  2*18  feet,  or  2 feet  2 inches  and  ‘36  of  an  inch,  which 
is  the  theoretical  length  of  the  pipe.  Now  the  organ- 
builders  say  2 feet  [Organ,  Construction  ok,  vol.  xvi.,  p. 
498],  but  this  of  course  is  a rough  description,  since  tho 
French  organ-builders  also  say  2 feet  (according  to  Biot  >, 
and  the  French  foot  is  longer  than  the  English.  Further 
on  in  the  article  referred  to  we  see  2 feet  2 inches  given  as 
the  length  of  this  c in  an  open  pipe  (the  dulciatia),  and  i 
foot  1 inch  in  a slopped  pipe  (the  stopped  diapason),  which, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  ought  to  be  half  as  long  a*  an  open 
pipe.  The  common  flute,  when  everything  is  sloped,  gives 
this  same  c,  and  the  length  from  tlic  embouchure  (or  niouth- 
liolc)  to  the  end  of  the  instrument  is  a little  more  than  *2 
feet,  but  certainly  never  2 feet  2 inches.  It  must  be  re- 
membered however  that  this  instrument  is  made  up  of  the 
Hole  (so  called)  and  the  player,  whose  lips,  when  they  come 
over  the  embouchure,  confine  the  air,  and  arc  equivalent  to 
a slight  lengthening  of  the  pipe.  It  is  not  the  manner  of 
blowing  which  docs  this,  but  the  approach  of  the  lips,  as 
may  be  thus  shown.  Take  a common  flute,  and,  without 
holding  it  to  the  lips,  strike  tho  uppermost  hole  with  the 
linger ; a faint  sound  will  be  heard.  Now  approach  the 
lips  to  the  embouchure,  but  without  blowing,  and  then  strike 
the  same  hole  with  tho  finger;  another  faint  sound  will  bu 
heard,  decidedly  flatter  than  the  former.  It  is  well  known 
to  those  who  play  on  this  instrument  (to  those  who  play  in 
tunc  at  least)  that  drawing  the  lips  back,  so  as  not  so  much 
to  confine  the  air  contiguous  to  the  embouchure,  sharpens 
the  tone,  and  what  some  persons  call  humouring  the  in- 
strument means  continual  alteration  of  the  position  of  tho 
lips,  so  as  to  shorten  or  lengthen  the  pipe  by  turns,  according 
to  the  note  to  be  sounded.  It  is  also  well  known  to  players 
that  this  humouring  can  be  rarried  toa  much  greater  extent 
with  the  high  notes  than  with  the  low  notes;  but  so  littlo 

Velocity  of  a put»«  ilnnj  a aU-ctclipd  cord  to  tie  that  ai-ijairrd  io  falling  down 
tlic  1-ugth  or  the  portion  oT  Uhi  or.rd  nho«e  weight  It  eipwil  to  the  U-ution, 
wbvrra*  it  hare  Ureu  lial/  that  length. 
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were  the  practical  musicians  in  connection  with  the  Ihco- 1 
retical  in  the  time  of  Daniel  Bernoulli  (who  first  gave  the 
mathematical  theory  of  this  subject),  that  this  simple  fad 
was  only  discovered  by  him  from  a new  and  somewhat  com- 
plicated experiment. 

In  the  preceding  theory  all  the  ports  of  any  section  of  the 
pipe  perpendicular  to  its  axis  are  supposed  to  vibrate  in  the 
same  manner.  This  cannot  he  the  ca»c  in  the  common 
flute  or  in  the  organ-pipe,  in  which  the  causa  of  condensa- 
tion is  supplied  at  the  side;  and  in  fact  all  experiments  in 
which  the  cause  of  undulation  has  been  equally  applied 
over  all  the  parts  of  a section  perpendicular  to  the  axis, 
have  agreed  in  the  result  that  the  time  of  vibration  is 
wholly  independent  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube : while  those 
in  which  the  same  was  not  equally  applied  give  the  result 
tlmt  the  greater  the  diameter  the  lower  is  the  tone.  More- 
over, when  an  orifice  is  made  in  the  side  of  a pipe,  as  in  the 
lluto,  it  is  not  equivalent  to  tho  formation  of  a new  pipe 
terminating  at  that  orifice,  though  the  results  are  some- 
what resembling.  Any  note  between  the  fundamental  note 
and  its  octave  may  be  obtained  bv  an  orifice  of  one  size  or 
another  made  at  or  near  the  middle  of  a pipe. 

We  have  seen  that  we  may  suppose  the  extremities  of  the 
open  pipe  to  contain  between  them  2,  3,  &e.  half-waves, 
which,  the  whole  pipe  being  one  half-wave  in  length,  will 
give  tho  Harmonics  of  the  fundamental  note.  This  sub- 
ject is  sufficiently  treated  in  the  article  cited. 

Various  instruments  yield  different  harmonics  more  or 
le?s  readily;  the  general  rule  being  that  the  more  violent 
the  agitation  which  produces  tho  sound,  tho  larger  the 
number  of  half-waves  formed  in  the  tube,  and  the  higher 
the  harmonic:  also  that  a certain  diameter,  the  larger  the 
greater  the  length  of  the  tube,  is  necessary  to  the  production 
of  the  fundamental  note.  Thus,  if  au  organ-pipe  he  too 
small  in  the  bore,  it  will  yield  the  octave  of  the  fundamental 
note ; or  if  the  latter,  only  with  great  attention  to  the 
voicing,  or  adjustment  of  the  orifice  through  which  the 
wind  enters.  If  the  bore  of  a tlulu  bo  too  narrow  (which  we 
imagine  to  be  the  case  ill  modern  instruments),  the  lower 
notes  will  be  difficult  to  obtain.  And  the  various  har- 
monics arc  produced  with  very  different  degrees  of  facility; 
a circumstance  of  which  the  theory  can  give  no  account. 
Thus,  players  on  the  trumpet  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
produce  that  tone  which  divides  the  instrument  into  seven 
parts,  or  the  Hat  seventh  in  the  third  octave  above  the  fun- 
damental note ; while  in  the  flute  there  is  no  moderately 
skilful  player  who  cannot  produce  it.  It  is  to  be  observed 
however  that  all  pipes  of  the  trumpet  class  are  of  tapering 
diameter;  and  though  they  agree  in  all  material  points  with 
the  theory  of  cylindrical  and  prismatic  pipes.il  is  not  re- 
markable, in  tho  present  slate  of  the  mathematical  analysis 
of  ibis  subject,  that  they  should  present  circumstances  dif- 
ficult of  explanation. 

It  will  bu  obvious,  from  the  considerations  in  Acoustics, 
that  when  the  extremities  of  the  pipe  contain  between  them 
n half  waves,  there  will  be  n + 1 points  (the  orifices  in- 
cluded) at  which  the  velocities  ore  always  greater  than 
elsewhere,  and  no  condensations  or  rarefactions;  and  n 
points  (in  the  middle  of  the  subdivisions),  at  which  the  con- 
densations or  rarefactions  are  always  greater  than  elsewhere, 
and  which  arc  always  at  rest  or  nearly  so.  These  immove- 
able points  are  called  nodes  of  vibration;  and  there  is.  one 
of  them  in  the  middle  of  the  tube  only  when  the  number  of 
half  waves  in  the  pipe  is  odd. 

Let  us  consider  the  rase  of  a pipe  with  one  end  closed. 
It  is  obvious  now  that  the  open  extremity  is  a point  of  no 
condensation,  while  the  closed  extremity  must  be  a node, 
or  point  of  tio  velocity.  Hence  the  tube  must  be  the 
half  of  an  odd  number  of  simple  waves  in  length,  twice  the 
tube  must  be  an  odd  number  of  simple  waves,  and  four 
limes  the  tube  an  odd  number  of  double  waves  in  length. 
Hence  the  fundamental  note  belongs  to  n double  wave  of 
lour  times  the  length  of  the  tube;  so  that  the  fundamental 
note  of  a pipe  closed  at  one  end  is  an  octave  lower  than 
that  of  the  same  pipe  open  at  both  ends.  It  is  the  same  thing 
to  say  that  a pipe  of  half  the  length  of  an  open  pipe,  closed 
at  one  end,  gives  the  same  note  ns  the  open  pipe.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  pipes  of  the  stopped  diapason  stop  of  an  organ 
are  halves  of  the  lengths  of  those  of  the  open  diapason. 

Again,  since  the  double  length  of  the  pipe  is  an  odd 
number  of  simple  waves,  the  harmonics  which  the  pipe  can 
yield  are  not  the  complete  set  yielded  by  the  open  pipe  of 
doubly  the  length,  but  every  other  one,  beginning,  from  the  j 


l fundamental  note.  The  number  of  vibrations  per  second 
being  1,  those  of  the  harmonics  producible  by  tho  pipe 
dosed  at  one  cud,  are  3,  5,  7,  & c.  We  will  leave  the  pipe 
dosed  at  boih  ends  (a  matter  of  no  practical  concern,  since 
its  tumid  could  not  be  heurd)  to  the  student ; the  result  lu> 
should  arrive  at  hv  the  preceding  considerations,  is  that  it 
is  in  all  respects  analogous  to  the  vibrating  Coro  fixed  at 
both  ends.  Hut  he  must  not  infer,  by  n reversed  analogy, 
that  the  vibrations  of  an  elastic  body  fixed  at  one  end  (as 
the  spring  of  a tuning-fork)  answer  to  those  of  u pipe  closed 
at  one  end,  since  their  law  is  very  different. 

It  is  usual  first  to  give  the  theory  of  a dosed  pipe,  and 
then  to  suppose  the  open  pipe  made  of  two  closed  pipes,  with 
their  closed  ends  together,  and  their  closing  diaphragms 
removed.  The  opposition  of  the  vibrating  movements  will 
then  keep  the  particles  in  the  middle  at  rest.  This  is  a suf- 
ficient explanation  of  those  modes  of  vibration  of  tho  open 
pipe  in  which  there  is  a nude  in  the  middle. 

We  now  couio  to  the  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  sonorous  vibration  of  a pipe  is  maintained.  If  we  sup- 
pose a vibrating  body  placed  at  the  orifice,  it  is  found  that 
if  the  vibrations  of  tho  body  be  equal  or  nearly  equal  to 
those  of  the  fundamental  note  of  the  tube  in  the  piccediug 
theory,  or  one  of  its  harmonics,  the  sound  of  the  vibrating 
body  is  reinforced  by  the  tube.  A slight  alteration  of  tho 
tube,  though  it  may  sharpen  or  llaltcn  the  note,  dues  not 
by  any  means  produce  such  a difference  as  would  be  (aused 
by  tho  same  alteration,  if  the  sound  were  caused  by  the  tubo 
alone.  We  do  not  intend  to  go  into  this  subject ; the  reader 
may  find  it  discussed,  both  mathematically  and  experi- 
mentally, m a paper  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  published  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society. 

When  the  sound  is  caused  by  a current  of  air,  os  in  the 
common  tlute  or  simple  organ  pipe,  a tolerably  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  has  been  given  in  the  case  of 
the  pipe  closed  at  one  end  (to  which  writers  have  confined 
themselves);  but  none  whatever  in  that  of  the  pipe  which 
is  open  at  both  cuds.  In  the  former  case,  as  in  a reed  of 
the  Pan's  pipe,  a current  of  air  is  directed  laterally  over  tho 
mouth  of  the  pipe,  with  a slight  obliquity  of  direction.  A 
condensation  is  therefore  produced  in  the  tube,  which  travels 
to  the  closed  end,  and  is  there  refiecled ; so  that  by  the 
time  the  condensation  lia*  travelled  over  twice  the  length 
of  tho  tube  (down  and  buck  again),  the  whole  condensation, 
such  as  it  was  when  it  begun,  is  doubled.  Hence  the  air  in 
the  tube  bos  now  become  more  powerful  than  the  external 
stream,  and  the  condensed  portion  begins  to  he  discharged. 
This  continues  until  not  only  the  whole  of  the  condensation 
is  discharged,  but  also  until  all  the  velocity  of  the  issuing 
particles  has  been  destroyed;  and  this  is  not  done  until  the 
effect  of  that  velocity  has  produced  a rarefaction  in  the  tubo. 
Thu  effect  of  the.  condensation  is  destroyed  in  the  same 
time  os  that  in  which  it  was  produced:  und  hence  the  com- 
plete undulation  belonging  to  the  whole  length  of  the  closed 
tube  is  four  times  the  length  of  the  tube.  Imperfect  a*  the 
preceding  explanation  is,  we  know  of  no  way  of  applying 
even  so  much  to  the  open  tube. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
theory  is  but  on  approximation.  The  extremities  of  the 
open  tube  arc  not  points  of  absolute  non  condensation  and 
nun-rarefaction,  but  points  at  which  the  condensations  and 
rarefuclious  are  least  and  small.  Similarly  the  nodes  are 
nut  points  in  which  the  uir  is  absolutely  at  rest,  but  points 
at  which  the  motion  is  least  The  extensions  of  this  theory, 
however,  important  as  they  are  in  a physical  point  of  view, 
are  not  essential  to  that  fundamental  explanation  of  the 
musical  phenomena  of  a pipe,  to  which  we  have  expressed 
our  intention  of  confining  ourselves  in  the  present  article. 

PIPE  (measure),  a name  given  to  two  Hogsheads  of 
the  old  w inc  measure ; two  hogsheads  of  ale  or  beer  were 
called  a butt. 

PIPE-OFFICE,  or  more  properly  the  Office  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  Pipe,  a very  antient  office  in  the  court  of  Exchequer. 
This  was  formerly  at  Westminster,  but  removed  to  Somerset* 
house  towards  the  close  of  the  la*t  century,  where  the  duties 
of  the  office  were  performed  and  where  the  records  belong- 
ing to  it  were  kept  till  the  abolition  of  tho  office  of  clerk 
of  the  pipe,  and  with  it  that  of  the  comptroller  of  tho  pipe, 
by  the  act  3 and  4 William  IV.,  c.  'j'J.  15y  that  act  tho 

records  which  had  been  accumulated  in  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  this  office  were  transferred  to  the  custody  of 
i he  king's  remembrancer  of  the  exchequer. 
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The  busmens  of  the  office  had  been  much  reduced  by 
former  acts  of  parliament,  viz.  by  an  act  of  52  George  III., 
which  transferred  the  management  of  portions  of  the  land- 
revenue  of  the  crown  to  the  office  of  woods  and  forests,  and 
by  acts  of  1 and  2 George  IV.,  c.  121,  and  3 Geo.  IV,  c.  88, 
which  transferred  the  duty  of  recording  what  were  called  the 
foreign  accounts,  or  those  of  supplies  granted  by  parliament, 
to  the  audit  and  lax  offices. 

Still  in  this  office  was  made  up  year  bv  year  the  record 
called  the  great  roll  of  the  pipe,  or  mure  correctly  the  great 
roll  of  the  exchequer,  in  which  was  entered  the  revenue 
accruing  to  the  crown  in  the  different  counties  of  the  realm, 
for  the  charging  and  discharging  the  sheriffs  and  other 
accountants.  Of  this  roll  the  deputy  clerk  of  the  pipe  gives 
the  following  account  in  reply  to  the  circular  questions  of 
the  commissioners  on  the  public  records  in  1S32: — * The 
antient  revenues  here  recorded  were  either  certain  or  cusual. 
The  certain  revenue  consisted  of  farms,  fee  farms,  castle- 
guard  rents,  and  other  rents  of  various  kinds;  the  casual 
part  was  composed  of  fines,  issues,  amercements,  recogni- 
zances, profits  of  lands  and  tenements,  goods  and  chattels 
received  into  the  hands  of  the  crown  on  process  of  extents, 
outlawry,  diem  clausit  extremum,  and  oilier  writs  and  pro* 
cess;  wards,  marriages,  reliefs,  suits,  seignories,  felons’ goods, 
dcodands,  and  other  profits  casually  arising  to  the  crown  by 
virtue  of  its  prerogative.'  (Report  of  Commissioner*  r>f 
Public  Records,  1837,  p.  198.) 

Of  these  annual  rolls  there  is  a scries  commencing  in  the 
second  year  of  King  Henry  II,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1155, 
and  continued  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  office  in  1834.  It 
is  justly  spoken  of  by  Madox,  the  author  of  * The  History  of 
the  Exchequer.’ as  ‘a  most  stately  record,’  and  it  is  said  that 
no  country  in  Europe  possesses  any  record  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  it.  Two  only  of  these  rolls  have  been  lost.  It 
approaches,  as  wt?  see,  in  antiquity  to  about  seventy  rears 
from  the  dale  of  the  preparation  of  the  groat  survcvof  Eng- 
lund  by  the  Conqueror,  known  bv  the  name  of  * iiomesdav 
Book.’  It  abounds,  it  may  be  added,  with  valuable  notices 
of  the  persons  who  arc  distinguished  in  English  history 
through  the  whole  of  this  period,  and  of  the  transactions  of  the 
time,  recorded  in  every  instance  by  a contemporaneous  band. 

There  is  one  roll  of  a still  earlier  date,  which  has  evidently 
been  saved  by  some  fortunate  chance  when  tho  other  rolls 
of  the  same  reign  perished.  It  w as  formerly  thought  to  be 
the  roll  of  tho  1st  of  Henry  II  ; hut  the  antiquaries  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  on  an  imperfect  survey  of  its  contents, 
determined  that  it  belonged  to  the  fifth  yrar  of  King  Ste- 
phen. Accordingly  it  lias  been  regarded  in  the  office  as  a 
toll  of  that  reign,  and  as  the  roll  of  the  5th  of  Stephen  it 
has  been  repeatedly  quoted  by  historical  writers,  and  espe- 
cially by  Dugdalc,  in  nis*  History  of  the  Baronage  of  Eng- 
land,’ and  who,  in  numerous  instances,  has  referred  facts 
mentioned  in  it  to  the  fifth  year  in  the  reign  of  Stephen. 
Madox  also  often  quotes  it  as  the  roll  of  the  5th  of  Stephen, 
though  he  saw  enough  in  it  to  lead  him  to  refer  it  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  This  roll  has  been  printed  and  published 
by  the  late  commissioners  on  the  public  records,  and  Mr. 
Hunter,  one  of  tho  sub-commissioners,  prefixed  to  it  a dis- 
quisition on  the  yeur  to  which  it  helot, gs,  in  which  he  lias 
shown  that  it  is  the  roll  of  the  thirty-first  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  I.:  thus  carrying  it  back  into  the  reign  of 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  Conqueror,  from  which  scarcely  any 
national  record  except  this  has  descended,  and  removing  at 
once  all  the  great  historical  difficulties  which  have  arisen 
out  of  the  unfortunate  reference  of  it  to  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor Stephen. 

The  commissioners  on  the  public  records  Imve  printed 
other  portions  of  the  early  pipe  rolls,  but  tho  volumes  have 
not  been  completed. 

Beside  the  great  roll,  there  was  a similar  roll  prepared  by 
the  comptroller  of  the  pipe,  which  has  been  called  the  chan- 
cellor's roll.  This  series  is  far  less  complete  than  the  other; 
and  as  it  differed  but  slightly  from  the  great  roll  and  was 
never  consulted,  and  as  it  appeared  desirable  that  access 
should  be  made  easier  to  it  than  could  be  the  case  while  it 
remained  in  the  custody  of  the  officers  of  the  exchequer,  the 
late  commissioners  on  the  public  records  directed  the  re- 
moval of  it  to  the  British  Museum,  where  the  several  rolls 
may  now  be  consulted  under  the  same  regulations  to  which 
the  other  manuscripts  in  that  depository  are  subjected. 

The  conjectures  respecting  the  origin  of  the  name  of  pipe 
as  applied  to  this  officer  and  to  the  great  roll  of  the  exche- 
quer are  scarcely  deserving  notice.  One  conjecture  is  that 


the  rolls  are  so  called  because  in  form  they  resemble  pipes 
another  that  they  were  transmitted  through  a certain  pipe 
from  one  room  of  the  exchequer  to  another.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  undecided  question. 

PIPER,  Piper  Bette,  Linn.,  and  Piper  fyrittoa,  Linn. 
Tho  leaves  of  these  two  species  are  extensively  used  by  the 
natives  of  the  East  Indies,  and  lately  of  the  \Vcst,  to  chow 
along  with  the  nut  of  the  Arcca  Catechu  and  nuick-liuiu,  ms 
a restorative  of  the  powers  of  the  stomach  and  promoter  of 
digestion.  It  is  capable  however  of  producing,  like  some 
oilier  species  of  piper,  intoxicating  ufieels,  and  should  be 
used  in  moderation.  (.Curtis,  Pot.  Mag-,  t.  3132.) 

It  is  also  employed,  in  ihc  form  of  the  freshly  expressed 
juice,  as  a febrifuge  medicine,  and  as  an  antispasmodic, 
especially  against  obstinate  dry  coughs. 

PIPER  CUBE'BA,  Linu.,  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
source  of  the  officinal  rububs;  but,  according  to  llluiuc,  I*, 
canicum,  Rtunpli.,  which  is  the  P.  cubeba  of  Roxburgh, 
yields  the  greater  portion  of  the  cubeba  of  commerce.  The 
fruits  of  both  arc  stalked,  but  that  of  the  former  is  larger 
and  has  more  pungency  thou  tlic  latter.  Both  are  coin 
moil  in  Java,  where,  as  in  other  parts  of  India,  they  are 
used  as  a grateful  cond uncut,  as  common  pepper  is  in 
Europe.  They  arc  also  employed  rocdiciually  in  the  same 
complaints  as  give  them  repute  in  Europe. 

Tno  berry  is  small,  about  the  size  of  black  pepper-corns 
(but  with  a little  foot-stalk,  from  one  third  to  naif  an  inch 
long,  hence  called  sometimes  P.  caudal um  or  P.  pcdicello- 
sum),  more  or  less  round,  of  a blackish-grey  or  greyish- 
browu  colour,  with  a thin  vasculur  reticulated  husk,  w hich 
encloses  a hard  round  oily  seed.  The  husk  has  u pleasant 
taste;  the  seed  a bitterish,  acrid,  peppery,  aromatic,  and 
camphor-like  llavour. 

Those  which  coine  from  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago are  the  best.  A sort  from  the  Mauritius,  small,  or 
about  the  size  of  a millet-seed,  are  from  some  unknown 
species.  The  Guinea  or  African  cubcbs  is  the  produce  of 
Piper  Afzelii. 

Indian  cubebs  are  frequently  adulterated  with  black 
pepper,  pimento  berries,  or  the  fruits  of  the  Khamnus 
catharticus.  Genuine  cubebs  consist  of  waxy  matter,  two 
kinds  of  volatile  oil,  a peculiar  resin  (cubebin),  baUauiio 
resin,  &c.  m 

The  volatile  oil  by  rest  deposits  a camphor,  which  cry  s- 
tallizes in  four-sided  plates.  The  tesin  is  analogous  to  that 
of  copuiva,  and  has,  like  it,  a peculiar  influence  over  mucous 
membranes,  especially  those  of  tire  urino-genital  organs. 

PIPER  LONGUM,  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  tlio 
female  spike  of  which,  having  attached  to  it  the  dried  half- 
ripe  berries  (resembling  the  catkin  of  the  birch),  is  used  in 
medicine.  It  has  nearly  the  same  chemical  conqiosiliou 
and  properties  as  black  pepper,  though  feebler.  It  is  said 
to  contain  piperin.  The  root  is  employed  by  the  Hindoos, 
but  it  is  still  weaker  than  the  fruit. 

PIPER  NIGRUM,  Linn.,  a climbing  plant  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  very  extensively  cultivated  there,  the  plantations 
stretching  from  the  26th  to  the  115th  degree  of  K.  long., 
and  from  the  5th  degree  of  S.  lat.  to  the  1 2th  of  N.  lat., 
which  limits  comprise  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, and  all  countries  to  the  cast  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  The 
best  pepper  comes  from  Malabar,  tho  least  esteemed  from 
Java  and  Sumatra.  The  plant  is  allowed  to  grow,  trained 
to  the  stem  of  the  Arcca  Catechu,  and  other  trees,  espe- 
cially the  Jack  (Arlocarpus)  and  Hvperant licraMoringa  (or 
horse-radish- tree),  four  years  before  the  fruit  can  be  col- 
lected. The  berries  are  gathered  when  yet  green,  before 
they  arc  perfectly  ripe,  and  quickly  dried  on  mats,  by  which 
they  turn  block.  When  plucked  too  young,  they  speedily 
fall  into  a state  of  powder.  These  are  separated  from  tho 
others  by  sieves  and  winnowing.  In  this  condition  it  is 
termed  black  pepper.  White  pepper  is  the  same  fruit 
freed  from  the  outer  rind:  for  this  purpose,  the  ripe  berries 
arc  allowed  to  macerate  in  water  and  the  busk  is  removed. 
These  are  smaller,  smooth,  of  a greyish-white  colour,  vary- 
ing to  yellow,  with  a less  powerful  odour  and  taste  than 
the  black. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Pelletier,  black  pepper  con- 
tains an  acrid  soft  resin,  a volatile  oil,  pipenn,  extractive, 
gum,  bassorine,  malic,  and  tartaric  adds,  salts,  &c. 

The  odour  of  pepper  is  probably  duo  to  the  volatile  oil, 
which  is  not  acrid;  tho  pungent  taste  is  most  likely  owing 
to  the  resin.  Piperin,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  not 
ascertained,  when  perfectly  pure,  is  nearly  tasteless  and 
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colourless  ; but  it  is  generally  yellow,  from  the  presence  of 
some  resin,  to  which  it  is  most  probably  indebted  for  its 
virtues,  os  when  purified  by  means  of  tether  from  all  resin, 
it  seems  devoid  of  power,  and  the  febrifuge  virtues  ascribed 
to  it  belong  in  reality  to  the  acrid  resin.  Pepper  is  much 
more  employed  as  a grateful  condiment  than  us  a medicine, 
and  it  appears  to  ho  essential  to  the  process  of  digestion  in 
hot  countries.  Of  50,000,000  pounds  of  pepper  collected, 
one-third  only  goes  to  Europe,  the  greater  portion  being 
consumed  by  {he  Chinese.  Its  moderate  use  with  cold  raw 
vegetables  or  other  substances  difficult  of  digestion  is  to  bo 
approved;  its  employment  in  excess  is  hurtful  to  the  liver, 
and  a very  largo  dose  may  prove  fatal,  not  only  by  exciting 
inflammation  of  the  stomach,  but  by  an  impression  on  the 
nervous  system.  Black  pepper  readily  poisons  hogs. 

Whole  pepper  is  a popular  remedy  against  intermittent 
fevers,  and  impure  piperin  is  U6ed  beneficially  in  like  cases. 

PIPERA'CE/K,  a small  natural  order  of  incomplete  Exo- 
gens, is  composed  ofelirabing  or  creeping  plants  with  alternate 
or  opposite  exstipulate  leaves,  jointed  stems,  and  spiked 
naked  (lowers  consisting  of  an  ovary  containing  asingloerect 
ovule,  and  of  from  two  to  an  indefinite  number  of  stamens. 
The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  more  or  less  fleshy,  indehiscent,  and 
contains  a single  seed  filled  with  albumen,  on  the  outside  of 
which,  enclosed  in  a vitellus,  is  a minute  embryo.  Jus- 
sieu originally  regarded  these  plants  as  members  of  the 
Urt!Coceous  order;  but  afturwards  separated  them,  in  which 
he  has  been  followed  by  all  botanists.  There  is  however 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  class,  some  regarding 
them  as  Exogens,  and  others  as  Endogons.  See  Lindlcy's 
Natural  System,  ed.  2,  p.  185,  for  an  account  of  these 
opinions.  The  general  properties  of  the  order  ore  aromatic, 
as  in  tho  peppers  of  the  shops.  [Piper.] 
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1,  l’ipor  nigrum,  ft.  portion  oi  tlic  tplko  of  Piper  aromuUcum  ; b,  a section 
of  ill*  fruit ; c,  it*  rinlirju. 

PIPERIN,  a peculiar  principle  of  black  pepper,  first 
described  by  Oersted  in  1819.  It  is  obtained  by  digesting 
coarsely  powdered  pepper  repeatedly  in  water,  and  the  in- 
soluble portion  in  alcohol.  The  spirituous  solution  eva- 
porated to  tho  consistence  of  a syrup  yields  crystals,  which, 
when  purified  by  animal  charcoai,  possess  the  following  pro- 
perties: they  nre  pale  straw-coloured  four-sided  prisms; 
have  but  little  taste,  are  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  slightly 
soluble  in  hot  water;  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  less  so  in 
tether.  Piperin  dissolves  readily  in  acetic  acid,  and  by  eva- 
poration it  is  obtained  in  plumose  crystals;  sulphuric,  nitric, 
and  muriatic  acids,  when  concentrated,  alter  its  nature,  and 
when  dilute  they  have  but  little  action  upon  it.  To  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a blood-red  colour;  to 
nitric  acid,  a greenish-yellow,  then  orange,  and  at  last  a red 
colour;  and  to  muriatic  acid,  an  intense  yellow. 

Piperin  fuses  at  about  21 2°.  and  when  distilled  it  y ields 
water,  acetic  acid,  oil,  and  carburctled  hydrogen  gas. 

P.C.,  No.  1125. 


Analysis  according  to  Liebig:— Carbon,  69‘78;  hydro- 
gen. 6*69;  oxygen,  19‘4J;  azote,  4*10. 

PIPILLO.  [Tanagrin.k.J 

PI  POWDER  COURT.  By  the  common  law  every 
owner  of  a fair  or  market  [Market]  is  bound  to  hold  a court 
for  the  decision  of  matters  arising  therein.  Tho  court  being 
instituted  principally  for  the  convenience  of  the  itinerant 
dealer,  in  Norman  trench*  pied  pouldreux,’  was  called  tho 
court  of  pipowders,  ‘curia  pedis  pulverizati.’  The  court  is 
held  before  the  owner  of  tho  fair  or  market,  or  his  steward, 
who,  by  17  Edward  IV.,  c.  2,  is  prohibited  from  entertaining 
any  action  unless  the  plainiifT  or  his  attorney  swear  that  the 
cause  of  action  arose  within  the  precincts  and  during  tho 
time  of  the  same  fair  or  market.  Before  that  statute  these 
courts  appear  to  have  emulated  those  of  Westminster  Hall 
in  seeking  to  extend  their  jurisdiction;  and  in  the  pre- 
ceiling  reign,  W.  Larkc,  the  servant  of  a burgees  coming 
to  the  parliament,  was  arrested  in  the  fair  of  the  abbot  of 
Westminster.  He  was  transferred  by  his  creditor,  Mar- 
gorie  Junyns,  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  remained  till,  by  the 
interference  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ho  obtained  his  dis- 
charge. (4  Rot.  Pari.,  357.) 

This  court  in  its  turn  has  been  gradually  encroached 
upon  by  the  superior  courts,  and  is  now  fallen  into  nearly 
total  disuse. 

PIPPI.  [Giulio  Romano.] 

PIPRA.  [PiPKiDiS;  Piprinj®.] 

PFPRIDjB,  tho  name  given  to  a family  of  Dentirostres , 
by  Mr.  Vigors,  who  remurks  that  those  birds  which  we  deno- 
minate Chatterer*,  and  which  form  the  genus  of  Lin- 

nipus,  are  usually  asigned  a place  near  tlie  family  Merulideff  ; 
and  he  confesses  that,  from  the  general  affinity  they  appear 
to  bear  to  it,  he  had  felt,  and  when  he  wrote  his  valuable 
paper  * On  the  Natural  Affinities  that  connect  the  ordurs 
and  families  of  Birds’  (Linn.  Trims.,  vol.  xiv.),  did,  it  is 
plain,  still  feel  considerable  doubt  whether  this  was  not  their 
natural  station.  A strong  affinity  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems,  he  observes,  to  unite  them  with  the  wide- 
gaped  Pipree,  and  some  of  thoae  other  groups  which,  hy 
their  bill,  broad  and  depressed  at  the  base,  appear  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  earlier  divisions  of  the  Merulidte,  and  the 
extremes  of  the  Fissirostres,  which  precede  it.  The  general 
rule  of  placing  groups  in  a conterminous  situation,  accord- 
ing to  what  appears  to  be  the  predominance  of  their  more 
important  characters,  inclined  inm  however  to  arrange  the 
biids  of  which  ho  speaks  provisionally  among  the  Piprida \ 
at  the  extreme  termination  of  tho  Merulidt *.  In  his  view 
of  the  case  at  that  time,  the  characters  in  which  they  accord 
with  that  family,  and  approximate  the  extreme  groups  of  the 

S receding  tribe  (Muscicapidie),  appear  to  predominate. 

lore  accurate  knowledge,  ho  adds,  will  clear  away  these 
and  similar  difficulties. 

Titus  much  Mr.  Vigors  observes  when  treating  of  tho 
family  Merulidee.  He  next  treats  of  the  Sylviadte,  and, 
on  leaving  that  family,  he  remarks  that  tho  true  h'rens  of 
the  Sylviadte  display  in  their  general  appearance  and 
habits  so  close  a similarity  to  Purus,  Linn.,  the  Titmouse  of 
English  naturalists,  that  he  thinks  we  may  at  once  acknow- 
ledge the  affinity  between  the  latter  family  and  tlict  of 
PivricUe,  upon  which  he  enters  by  means  of  the  Pin. 
* Who  is  there,’  says  Mr.  Vigors,  * that  has  not  been  at- 
tracted by  tho  interesting  manner*  of  both  these  familiar 
visitors  of  our  domestic  haunts,  and,  at  the  same  time,  has 
not  been  struck  by  their  resemblance?  The  penduhne  Tit • 
mouse,  P.  pendulinus , Linn.,  longer  and  more  slender  in  its 
bill  than  the  Piri  in  general,  set-ms  to  bo  the  connecting 
link  between  the  families.  That  species  is  immediately  met 
by  the  genus  Tyrannulus  of  M.  Vieillot,  which,  in  the  name 
of  Roitelet  Melange,  conferred  by  M.  Buffon  on  the  Ame- 
rican species  of  which  it  is  composed,  happily  illustrates  tho 
affinity  which  I have  ventured  to  point  out.’  Mr.  Vigors 
further  remarks  that  the  same  affinity  is  indicated  by  the 
nntient  British  name  of  tho  Golden-Crested  Wren,  which 
is  called  in  Cardiganshire  Syvigte,  that  is,  according  to  Ray, 
Pirns  ehrysocep/uilus ; and  he  proceeds  to  trace  another 
affinity  between  the  conterminous  groups  of  Wrens  and  Tit- 
mice in  their  mode  of  mdification.  The  greater  portion  of 
both,  he  remarks,  make  their  nests  in  holes  of  trees:  but 
those  groups  which  more  nearly  approach  each  other,  viz. 
Rcgulus,  Tyrannulus,  and  Purus  pendulinus,  suspend  theirs 
from  tho  branches,  leaving  the  orifice  at  the  centre,  and  in- 
terlacing the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  with  cor- 
responding ingenuity  and  clogance.  The  contiguity  of  this 
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small  group,  he  adds,  to  those  of  Carduelis,  Ploceus,  and 
Xanthornus,  in  the  succeeding  tribe  of  Conirostre*,  seems  to 
point  out  the  cause  of  this  singular  affinity.  But  though  the 
affinity  be i ween  these  buds  has  been  acknowledge**!  by 
scientific  as  well  as  by  common  observers;  the  former,  Mr. 
Vigors  remarks,  have  generally  ranked  the  Puri  in  a differ- 
ent trihe,  ami  some  indeed,  he  adds,  have  ev  en  tanked  them  in 
a different  order  froin  the  Syhnadee,  in  conseauence  of  their 
mure  conical  lull  and  the  absence  of  the  inaudibulary  notch. 

* A rigid  deference,’  continues  Mr.  Vigors,  ‘to  those  particu- 
lars which  form  the  characteristics  of  the  conterminous 
subdivisions  would  certainly  exclude  the  Ain  from  the  pre- 
sent tribe,  of  I)cnt  it  out  rex.  But  the  nature  of  their  food, 
which  consists  chieily  of  insects,  and  the  similarity  of  their 
habits,  give  them  a more  natural  connection  with  the 
families  among  which  1 have  now  ventured  to  point  out 
tlieir  plurc,  than  with  the  hard-billed  and  granivorous  birds, 
where  they  are  generally  slatiuiiod.  Here  it  may  also  be 
observed,  that  they  form  part  of  one  of  the  extreme  families 
of  the  tribe,  and  are  immediately  connected  with  u group  of 
the  preceding  family  of  SylnaiLe.  which  passes  on  to  the 
Cururostres,  the  succeeding  subdivision  of  the  order.  They 
thus  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  tribe  to  which  the 
strength  and  the  conical  structure  of  their  bill  indicates  a 
conformity;  while,  at  the  same  lime,  they  maintain  their 
station  among  the  groups  where  their  manners  and  general 
economy  would  nuturally  place  thorn.'  Mr.  Vigors  then 
goes  oil  to  observe  that  the  J\tri,  which  thus  introduce  us 
into  the  present  fauu|y,  lead  on  to  the  more  typical  groups 
of  i lie  Li nn can  Piprte,  with  which  they  hour  an  acknowledged 
affinity  in  manners  and  general  appearance.  lie  thinks 
that  the  genus  Pur  iki  lotus,  VieilL,  which  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  latter  group  in  Australasia,  appears  to  connect 
these  two  allied  groups  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  by  ex- 
hibiting the  nearly  divided  foot  of  the  one  and  the  partially 
curved  bill  of  the  other.  Here  Mr.  Vigoie  is  of  opinion  tlwt 
Rupiola,  Rnss,  and  Plubnlura,  Vioillot,  come  in;  and 
hero,  as  ho  had  already  observed  when  speaking  of  the 
Thru*he*,\\Q  upprchemL  that  all  those  groups  will  be  found 
to  assemble,  which,  connected  with  Amjmis,  Linn.,  are 
generally  denominated  Derry  eaters  and  Chatterers  ; such  as 
Di, mbyriUit,  Bri»s.,  the  true  Ampelii  of  authors.  Casma- 
rhynchus,  Temm.,  and  Proem  ax.  111.  To  these  the  genus 
Querula  of  Vieillot  may,  he  thinks,  be  added.  ' This  group,’ 
says  Mr.  V igors  in  conclusion,  'the  type  of  winch  is  tho 
A futcicapa  rubricollis  of  Gmclin,  is  strongly  allied  by  its 
hill  to  tiie  foregoing  genera,  while  its  habits  equally  ally  it 
to  the  family  of  MuscicupitLe,  which  follows.  Tho  interval 
between  the  present  groups  and  those  of  the  Air*,  where  we 
enteted  on  the  family,  appears  to  he  filled  up  by  a race  of’ 
birds  peculiar  to  New  Holland,  und  hitherto  unchnvac- 
terisvd,  of  which  the  Muscicapa  pectoralix.  Lath-,  is  the 
type.  These,  uniting  many  external  characters  at  least, 
both  of  the  Berry  eaters  and  flycatchers,  exhibit  also  in 
general  appearance  a cons. ueiublo  resemblance  to  the  Pari, 
and  will  be  found,  I conjecture,  to  bo  the  connecting  bond 
between  all  these  groups.  The  affinity  between  this  lost 
family  uf  the  tribe  and  the  Mwtcicaptdw,  which  first  met 
our  attention  a*  we  entered  it.  has  already  been  observed, 
when  1 spukoof  the  separation  of  the  broad-billed  Chatterers 
from  iho  Thrushes : und  thus,  equally  as  iu  the  former  tribe, 
we  may  recognise  the  completion  of  a circular  succession  of 
affinities  between  all  the  families  of  the  Deniirastres.* 

M.  lesson,  who  adopts  Mr.  Vigors’*  family,  makes  the 
P,,,ri,U  consist  uf  I ho  genera  Bufiioda  ami  CalyjJomena 
(which  will  he  treated  of  in  this  work  under  the  title  Rrni- 
couK.tt),  Pipra,  Hirdulotus,  and  Pschycepfuda. 

Mr.  Swuuison  does  not  admit  the  family  Pipridte,  but  he 
makes  the  Ptprinw  a subfamily  of  the  Ampelidte.  [Pip- 

KINA.] 

PIPHfN/B,  Mr.  Swniosou’s  name  for  the  Manakins, 
which  he  makes  a subfamily  of  tho  family  Ampelubr,  Fruit- 
eaters  or  Chatterers,  and  thus  characterises: — 

Sue  small.  Feet  lengthened,  slender,  weak.  Bill  very 
short:  tho  upper  mandible  much  curved. 

Mr.  Swamson  is  of  opinion  that  the  Ptprinte,  called 
manakins  from  their  diminutive  size,  which  is  seldom  larger 
than  tliat  of  a tom-tit,  constitute  the  subiypical  group  of 
this  family.  * Here  again,’  says  Mr.  Swainson,  ' we  find 
the  richest  lints  of  yeilow,  orange,  crimson,  and  blue,  reliev- 
ing the  •►live  green  ur  deep-black  plumage  of  these  elegant 
little  birds.  They  uru  strictly  American,*  und  chieily  occur 
• Put  *ce  PanhSotut,  |«it,  J>.  1 J9. 


in  the  deep  virgin  forests  of  the  tropics,  but  they  are  much 
more  social  than  the  Cotingas.  They  livo  in  little  bands, 
aro  continually  in  motion,  and  feed  almost  entirely  on  the 
large  soft  berries  of  the  different  species  of  Melastama. 
The  nest  of  one  species,  P.  pareola,  is  often  built  in  the 
fork  of  a shrub,  in  such  an  exposed  manner  that  the  female 
can  look  all  round  and  watch  the  approach  of  danger;  we 
found  one  in  such  a situation  in  the  forest  of  Pitanga,  a 
single  leaf  of  u large  pepper-plant  (Piper)  funning  a kind 
uf  umbrella  shade  over  the  female,  which  was  sitting,  and 
did  nut  rise  from  her  nest  as  wo  passed  onward.  The  raana- 
kins  are  easily  known  by  their  weak  and  slender  foot,  of 
which  tho  two  outer  toes  are  considerably  united.  By  that 
singular  little  bird  Calyptura  cristata,  the  genus  Ptpra  is 
united  to  that  of  Ptrdaloius,  Vicilh,  or  the  spotted  mana- 
kins of  New  Holland.  Of  a size  equally  diminutive,  these 
aro,  nevertheless,  distinctly  separated  from  the  last  by 
their  stronger  bill  aud  more  pointed  wings,  while  the 
feel  are  stronger  and  perfectly  formed,  all  the  toes  being 
divided.  Lewin,  in  his  Birds  qf  New  South  Wales,  when 
describing  one  species,  remarks,  that  it  frequents  high 
forest  trees,  constantly  singing  a short  but  pleasing  song  in 
pacing  from  tree  to  tree.  This  genus,  in  all  probability, 
represents  that  of  Dictcum  among  the  honeysuckers,  and 
Euphonia  among  tho  tanagers.  The  subgenus  Metopia 
seems  necessary  to  connect  Phvnicircus  with  Piprn ; and 
there  are  one  or  two  birds  evidently  belonging  to  this  divi- 
sion not  yet  described,  which,  by  their  sironger  bill,  evince  a 
tendency  towards  uniting  with  Leiothrix.’ 

Pharni circus,  Pipra  (with  its  subgenus  Metopia),  Calyp- 
tura, and  Pardalotus,  are  tho  genora  arranged  by  Mr. 
Swaruson  under  this  subfamily. 

Phtumcircus.  (Sw.) 

Generic  Character. — Size  und  habit  of  Ampelis.  Dill 
small,  rather  weak.  Wings  very  short,  convex,  rounded: 
the  throe  first  quills  narrow,  and  of  equal  length  ; the 
fourth  much  shorter,  and  ending  in  a poiuL  Tail  broad, 
even.  Feet  short,  strong;  toes  syndactyle;  tarsi  Gathered, 
on  their  inner  side  only,  as  far  as  the  toes ; claws  stroug, 
curved.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Pfuenicircus  Camtfex.  (Ampelis  Carnifex, 
Linn.) 

Description. — Fire-red,  with  a bright  red  cap;  back  red- 
brown;  breast  blood-rod ; tuil-fcaih<*is  purple,  terminated  by 
ruddy  black.  Female  reddit.li ; abdomen  ochraccous;  front 
reddish. 

The  Caraibs  designate  this  magnificent  bird  by  the  names 
Arara  and  Apira. 

Localities. — Brazil,  Guiana,  Surinam. 


Fhomldrcss  Cam!  in. 


Pipra.  (Linn.) 

Generic  Character.— She  very  small.  Bill  weak:  the 
upper  mandible  bent  over  the  lower,  which  is  flattened  and 
nearly  straight;  notch  small.  Wings  more  or  less  rounded. 
Tail  short,  even.  Toes  syndactyle. 

Examples  Arpra  strigilota,  and  Pipra  Aureola. 

Description  of  Pipra  strigilota. — (Male.) — Size  of  a 
wren  ; a patch  or  cap  of  fire  colour  covers  the  head ; all  tha 
upper  part  of  the  body  uniform  grass-green ; all  the  lower 
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parts  yellow  striated  with  brown ; bill  brownish ; feet  yel- 
lowish. 

Female. — Not  differing  from  tho  male,  except  in  the 
absence  of  the  red  cap  on  the  head. 

Locality. — Brazil. 

Description  of  Pipra  Aureola. — Red;  back,  wings,  and 
tail  black ; throat  yellow. 

Locality.— Guiana. 


Metopia.  (Sw.) 

Generic  Character. — Front  with  an  elevated  compressed 
crest.  IFings  lengthened,  very  broad.  Tail  broad,  length* 
ened,  rounded.  (Sw.) 

Example.  Metopia  galeata.  ( Pipra  galeata , Licht.) 

Description. — Black.  Frontal  crest,  directed  forwards 

over  tho  culmcn  of  tho  bill,  rich  crimson,  which  colour  is 
ulso  continued  over  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck ; feet  and 
leg*  reddish  brown. 

Locality. — Brazil. 


Metopia  Galeata. 

Calyptura.  (9wf) 

Generic  Character. — Bill  abort,  strong,  robust,  shrike- 
like;  tho  sides  somewhat  gibbous;  tho  notch  deep  and 
tooth-like.  Under  mandible  strong.  Wing*  short,  rounded. 
Tail  remarkably  small,  almost  concealed.  Feet  lengthened, 
slender,  toes  sy r i daelyle.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Calyptura  cm  tat  a. 

Description. — Crown  red ; upper  parts  brownish  or  oliva- 
ceous green;  rump  yellow;  throat  and  breast  yellowish; 
abdomen  brighter  yellow  ; feet  and  legs  black. 

N.B.  Tho  hidden  part  of  the  feathers  is  obscure  lead- 
colour,  tho  ends  of  thorn  only  giving  the  prevailing  colour. 
When  tho  plumage  is  blown  aside  or  disturbed'  the  lead- 
colour  appears. 


Locality.— Brazil. 


Calyptura  Clislata. 


Pardalotus.  (Vieill.) 

Generic  Character. — Bill  as  in  Calyptura.  Wing*  long, 
pointed ; the  three  first  quills  of  equal  length.  Tail  short, 
even.  Feet  strong  ; lateral  toes  free  and  equal.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Ptrdnlotu*  punctatus. 

Description. — ( Male. ) — Grey  above,  undulated  with  yel- 
low ; head  and  wings  black,  doited  with  white ; a white  lino 
above  tho  eye;  rump  Are  red;  abdomen  whitish;  throat 
yellow. 

The  female  has  the  head  dotted  with  yellow  points. 

Lnrnfi  ty. — An  st  rnl  ia. 

Habits,  $-c. — Mr.  Caley  states  that  this  species  is  called 
Diamond  Bird  by  the  settlers,  from  the  spots  on  its  body. 
Ho  adds  that  it  is  reckoned  a valuable  bird  on  neemint  of 
its  skin,  that  it  is  not  very  plentifully  met  with,  and  that  it 
inhabits  both  forest-land  and  brushes,  at  least  he  had  seen 
it  in  both.  ( Description  of  the  Australian  Birds  in  the 
Collection  of  the  Linncean  Society,  Vigors  and  Horsflcld,  in 
Linn,  Trans.,  vol.  xv.) 


Fiwlalotus  puuelfttu*. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  makes  the  Piprince  the  second  subfamily 
of  the  AmpeluLe,  l\vhycej>halintv  being  the  first ; and  ho 
arranges  under  it  the  following  genera:  — 

1.  Phcenicircus,  Sw.  ( Pij/ra,  W»gl.,  Ampelis,  Linn., 
Queruln.  Cuv.).  2.  Metofiia,  Sw.  (Pipra,  Lichu)  3.  Pi- 
jjreola,  Sw.  4.  Pipra,  Loin.  < Monaco*,  Brias.J.  &.  Pipra- 
a i lea,  Sw.  6.  Iodopleura.  Sw.  ( Pardalotus . Less.).  7.  Catyp- 
tura,  Sw.  ( Pardalotus , Vieill.,  Hegulus,  Licht.). 

PIQUET,  a corps  of  troops  detached  from  the  main  body 
of  an  array,  whon  in  position  or  in  cantonments,  and  dis- 
posed about  it  in  parties  so  as  to  form  a chain  of  outposts 
for  its  security. 

As  an  army  depends  for  its  safety  upon  timely  notice 
being  obtained  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  in  order 
that  it  may  prepare  itself  to  repel  an  attack,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  advanced  posts  should  be  dis 
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poser)  in  such  a manner  that  they  may  mutually  support 
one  another,  anil  that  none  of  them  may  be  cut  off  by 
parties  of  the  enemy  passing  unobserved  between  them. 
The  chain  must  of  course  entirely  surround  the  position, 
unless  the  latter  should  in  any  part  be  secured  by  rivers  or 
by  sonic  other  obstacles  which  it  may  be  impossible  fur  the 
enemy  to  pass  or  turn.  The  nature  of  the  ground  deter- 
mines the  class  of  troops  which  should  bo  employed;  but  in 
general  both  cavalry  and  light  infantry  are  appointed  to- 
gether for  the  outpost  duty.  In  an  open  country  the 
former  may  be  numerous,  but  in  ono  much  enclosed  or 
abounding  with  obstructions,  the  latter  alone  can  act  effi- 
ciently. 

In  the  French  service,  the  term  piquet  is  applied  not  to 
the  whole  corps  of  troops  at  the  outposts,  but  to  the  parti- 
cular bodies  of  cavalry  or  infantry,  from  100  to  500  strong, 
which  arc  stationed  at  intervals  from  each  other  at  about 
half  a league  from  the  army  which  they  cover.  Detach- 
ments from  these,  constituting  what  are  called  the  main  j 
guards  or  rallying  posts,  and  varying  in  strength  from  ‘20  to 
100  men,  are  sent  forward  about  half  a mile  further;  and 
at  about  an  equal  distance  beyond  them  are  established 
posts  of  observation,  consisting  of  parties  of  from  5 to  20 
men.  From  the  last  are  sent  out  the  vedettes,  as  they  are 
called,  if  of  cavalry,  or  the  sentinels,  if  of  infantry,  in  the 
proportion  of  ono  man  for  every  four  or  five  of  their  num- 
ber ; and  these,  who  are  placet!  at  the  distance  of  200  or 
300  yards  in  advance  of  the  posts  of  observation,  constitute 
the  outor  circumference  of  tho  chain. 

A nearly  similar  method  of  forming  the  chain  of  advanced 
posts  is  followed  by  the  armies  of  all  nations,  when  in  the 
field ; and  it  is  evident  that,  by  such  a system,  any  move- 
ment of  the  enemy  must  be  known  in  time  to  allow  the 
necessary  measures  to  be  taken  for  frustrating  its  object 

The  several  corps  or  parties  of  troops  employed  on  piquet 
duty  are  commonly  posted  on  elevated  and  advanced  points 
of  ground,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  observe  the 
enemy;  and  particularly  that  they  may  command  the  roads 
or  passes  by  which  he  may  advance  towards  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  the  army.  They  generally  take  possession  of 
villages  or  isolated  buildings,  if  such'there  be ; otherwise, 
when  liable  lobe  annoyed  by  theenemy's  parties,  they  obtain 
cover  from  walls  or  embankments,  or  from  small  breast- 
works thrown  up  for  the  purpose.  The  lines  of  approach 
to  the  position  should  be  blocked  up  by  abalis,  or  intersected 
bv  trenches,  so  that  the  progress  along  them  may  be  im- 
peded ; and  some  of  them  should,  if  possible,  be  rendered 
entirely  impassable,  in  order  to  diminish  the  number  of 
points  to  be  guarded.  The  ndvanccd  corps  should  also 
have  the  means  of  succouring  each  other  when  necessary, 
and  of  retiring  when  in  danger  of  being  overpowered:  for 
these  purposes  they  are  placed  where  the  ground  is  favour- 
able for  communication  or  retreat.  If  tor  any  reason  a 
party  should  be  stationed  where  this  is  not  the  case,  routes 
must  be  formed  by  levelling  walls,  cutting  openings  through 
woods,  laying  bridges  over  streams,  or  by  any  other  method 
which  may  1«  found  convenient. 

The  outlying  vedettes  or  sentries  should  be  placed  in 
actuations  where  they  may  be  able  to  see  all  tho  ground 
from  one  to  another ; and  patroles  of  cavalry  should  be  con- 
stantly moving  between  tliese  and  the  interior  posts.  It 
may  be  added  that  patroles  intended  to  act  offensively  are 
frequently  employed  in  reconnoitring  the  ground  leading  to 
the  enemy’s  position,  in  endeavouring  to  surprise  his  sen- 
tinels, or  in  skirmishing  with  the  troops  in  his  outposts. 

The  principal  corps  which  form  the  chain  are  expected 
to  defend  for  a time  the  posts  which  they  occupy ; and,  on 
this  account,  they  are  frequently  provided  with  a certain 
number  of  pieces  of  artillery,  which  they  so  dispose,  under 
cover  of  an  cpaulcment,  that  the  fire  may  be  directed  along 
tho  lino  by  which  the  enemy  must  advance.  The  smaller 
parties  however  arc  instructed  to  resist  no  longer  than  may 
1h>  necessary  to  enable  them  to  ascertain  the  force  of  tho 
enemy  and  the  direction  in  which  he  is  moving.  Con- 
cerning these  points,  notice  must  immediately  be  sent  to 
the  nearest  officer  in  command  of  the  outposts ; for  which 
purpose,  and  also  for  the  general  tran-mission  of  orders  or 
reports,  a certain  number  of  dragoons  are  joined  to  each 
post  of  infantry.  On  establishing  the  chain,  the  several 
parties  or  individuals  should  be  informed  at  what  parti- 
cular points  they  are  to  rally  in  the  event  of  being  driven  in, 
and  by  what  routes  they  are  to  arrive  at  those  points. 

At  night  the  outlying  parties  are  generally  reinforced,  or 


are  made  to  take  less  advanced  positions ; and  other  parties 
arc  always  kept  in  readiness  to  increase  their  strength  still 
further  if  necessary.  In  tho  event  of  an  enemy  appearing, 
the  sentinels,  having  given  the  alarm  by  discharging  their 
muskets,  retreat  to  the  nearest  posts;  and  these,  if  com- 
pelled, retire  to  the  main  guards,  continually  skirmishing 
with  the  enemy  in  order  to  retard  his  progress,  yet  taking 
care  to  avoid  being  cut  off.  By  the  delay  thus  occasioned, 
time  is  afforded  for  ascertaining  the  force  of  the  enemy, 
and,  if  necessary,  for  drawing  out  the  army  in  order  of  battle 
to  receive  his  attack. 

PIRACY,  PIRATE  (immediately  from  the  Latin  jn'rafa, 
and  remotely  from  the  Greek  xiiparfa,  which  had  the  same 
signification  as  our  word  pirate).  The  crime  of  piracy,  or 
robbery  and  depredation  on  the  high  seas,  is  an  ofTence 
against  the  universal  law  of  society:  a pirate  being,  as 
Bhickstonc  expresses  it,  * hostis  hmnani  generis’  (4  111.,  7U). 
‘With  professed  pirates,’  Lord  Stowell  observes  (2  Dods., 
244),  ‘ there  is  no  state  of  peace.  They  are  the  enemies  of 
overy  country,  and  at  all  times;  and  therefore  are  universally 
subject  to  the  extreme  rights  of  war.’ 

Molloy,  an  antient  writer  on  maritime  law,  but  whoso 
doctrine  it  would  bo  dangerous  to  adopt  in  these  dove,  says, 
* If  a piracy  be  attempted  on  the  ocean  and  the  pirates  aic 
overcome,  the  captors  may  immediately  punish  them  with 
death,  and  not  be  obliged  to  bring  them  into  any  port,  pro- 
vided this  occurs  in  places  where  no  legal  judgment  car. 
be  obtained.  Bo  likewise  if  a ship  be  assaulted  by  pirates, 
and  in  the  attempt  they  are  subdued  and  taken,  and  carried 
into  the  next  port,  if  the  judge  openly  rejects  their  trial,  or 
the  captors  cannot  wait  till  judgment  shall  be  given  without 
certain  peril  and  loss,  they  may  do  justice  on  them  them- 
selves without  further  delay  or  attendance.’  (Molloy,  De 
Jure  Maritimo,  chap,  iv.,  sect.  12,  13.) 

‘There  is  said  to  be  a fashion  in  crimes;  and  piracy,  at 
least  in  its  simple  and  original  form,  is  no  longer  in  vogue. 
There  was  a timo  when  tho  spirit  of  buccaneering  approached 
in  some  degree  to  the  spirit  of  chivalry  in  point  of  adven- 
ture : and  the  practice  of  it,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
commerce  and  navigation  and  coasts  of  the  Spanish  Ame- 
rican colonies,  was  thought  to  rolled  no  dishonour  upon  dis- 
tinguished Englishmen  who  engaged  in  it.  The  grave 
judge  (Scaliger)  observes,  in  a strain  rather  of  doubtful  com- 
pliment, “ Nullt  melius  piraticam  cxercent  qu&m  Angli.”  * 
(Lord  Stowell,  2 Dods.,  374.) 

The  offence  of  piracy,  by  the  common  law  of  England, 
consists  in  committing  those  acts  of  robbery  and  depreda- 
tion upon  the  high  seas,  which,  if  committed  upon  land, 
would  have  amounted  to  felony  there.  (4  Black.,  72.) 

By  statute  some  other  offences  are  made  piracy,  as  by 
slat.  11  and  12  Will.  III.,  c.  7,  if  any  natural  bom  subject 
commits  any  act  of  hostility  upon  the  high  seas  against 
others  of  his  majesty’s  subjects,  under  colour  of  a com- 
mission from  any  foreign  power,  or  if  any  commander 
or  other  sea-faring  person  shall  betray  his  trust,  and  run 
away  with  any  ship,  boat,  ordnance,  ammunition,  or  goods  ; 
or  if  he  yields  them  up  voluntarily  to  a pirate,  or  conspires  to 
do  these  acts ; or  if  any  person  assaults  tho  commander  of  a 
vessel  to  hinder  him  from  fighting  in  defence  of  his  ship,  or 
confines  him,  or  makes  or  endeavours  to  make  a revolt  on 
board,  he  shall  for  each  of  these  offences  be  adjudged  a 
pirate. 

By  the  stat.  8 Geo.  I.,  c.  24,  the  trading  with  known  pirates, 
or  furnishing  them  with  stores  or  ammunition,  or  fitting  out 
any  vessel  for  that  purpose,  or  in  anywise  consulting,  com- 
bining, confederating,  or  corresponding  with  them ; or  tho 
forcibly  boarding  any  merchant  vessel,  though  without 
seizing  or  carrying  her  off,  and  destroying  or  throwing  any 
of  the  goods  overboard,  shall  be  deemed  piracy.  (.See  further 
on  this  point,  4 Blacks.,  72,  269 ; and  Abbott,  On  Skipping, 
140,  141,  142,239.)  Lastly,  the  stat.  5 Geo.  IV.,  c.  113, 
sec.  9,  makes  the  dealing  in  slaves  on  the  high  seas  by  any 
of  Tiis  majesty’s  subjects  piracy,  and  subjects  the  guilty 
party  to  the  penalty  of  dealn. 

Persons  guilty  of  piracy  were  formerly  tried  before  the 
judge  of  tho  admiralty  court  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
civil  law,  but  this  was  altered  by  the  stat.  28  Henry  VIII., 
c.  13,  which  enacted  that  the  trial  should  be  before  commis- 
sioners of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  that  the  course  of  tlie  pro- 
ceedings should  be  according  to  the  law  of  the  lamf. 
Further  provision  was  made  with  rospect  to  the  trial  of 
offences  on  the  high  seas  by  tho  statutes  39  Geo.  111.,  c.  15; 
43  Geo,  111.,  c,  113 ; 46  Geo.  111.,  c.  64;  and  now,  by  thu 
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stat.  4 and  5 Will.  IV.,  c,  36,  sec.  22,  the  trial  of  offence* 
committed  on  the  high  seas  is  in  tho  Central  Criminal  Court. 

PI  ILEUS.  [Athens.] 

PIRANE'SI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,  born  at  Venice, 
in  1 720,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  the 
last  century,  and  in  his  own  peculiar  walk  unrivalled.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  (who  was  a mason) 
to  study  architecture  at  Rome;  to  which  he  devoted  him- 
self with  such  enthusiasm  as  to  thwart  his  parent’s  inten- 
tions, for  on  being  summoned  to  return  home,  he  refused, 
observing  that  Rome  with  its  monuments  was  the  adopted 
land  of  his  affections— the  birth-place  of  his  talent.  On 
this,  his  father  withdrow  his  allowance,  but  instead  of  being 
tamed  into  submission,  or  at  all  discouraged,  the  young 
artist  soon  after  (in  1741)  brought  out  his  first  work  on 
triumphal  arches,  bridges,  and  other  architectural  remains 
of  antiquity.  This  production  instantly  established  his  repu- 
tation, the  engravings  being  treated  with  such  mastery,  and 
being  altogether  so  decidedly  superior  to  any  former  repre- 
sentations of  similar  subjects,  as  (o  make  an  epoch  in  chal- 
cography and  architectural  delineation ; which  latter  had 
till  then  been  almost  uniformly  very  coarse,  tasteless,  and  in- 
sipid, and  nowhore  more  so  than  in  Italy  itself.  With  occa- 
sional exaggeration  of  chiaroscuro  and  effect,  there  is  great 
vigour  of  execution  in  Piranesi’s  productions,  which  may 
partly  be  ascribed  to  bis  singular  manner  of  working,  it 
being  his  usual  practice  to  draw  his  subject  at  once  upon  the 
plate  itself,  atul  complete  it  almost  entirely  by  etching  in 
aquafortis,  with  very  little  assistance  from  the  graver. 
Hence  his  works  are  marked  by  a freedom  and  spirit  that 
can  otherwise  hardly  bo  preserved.  Tho  same  circumstance 
also  accounts  for  that  astonishing  rapidity  of  execution 
which  enabled  him  to  produce,  within  less  than  forty  years, 
about  two  thousand  engravings,  most  of  them  of  very  large 
dimensions  and  full  of  detail. 

It  is  true  he  was  not  wholly  without  help  from  other 
hands,  for  all  his  children  (three  sons  and  two  daughters) 
were  brought  up  by  him  to  assist  him  in  his  labours ; and 
he  had  likewise  several  pupils,  among  others  Piroli,  a name 
of  some  note.  Still  such  aid  must  have  been  comparatively 
inconsiderable,  since  it  is  evident  from  the  peculiar  manner 
and  spirit  which  pervade  his  works,  and  wnich  have  nover 
been  caught  by  any  of  his  scholars,  that  all  his  plates  must 
have  been  executed  chiefly  by  his  own  hand.  The  following 
is  a list  of  his  principal  works: — * Architecture  Romatia, 
208  plates,  4 vols.,  atlas  folio;  4 Fasti  Consulares  Triura- 
phalesque  Romanorum  * Antichita  d'Albano,’  35  plates; 

* Campus  Marlius,'  &c„  54  plates;  * Magnificenza  dei  Ro- 
mani,' 44  plates;  * Vedute  di  Roma,’  2 vols.,  130  plates  of, 
modem  buildings  at  Rome ; * Collection  of  Candelabra, 
Vases,’  &c. ; * Collection  of  Chimney-pieces,’  a series  of  most 
splendid  designs;  * Carceri  d lnvenzione,*  16  plates,  filled 
with  exceedingly  wild  but  most  picturesque  conceptions; 

4 A Collection  of  Antient  Statues  and  Busts,’  350  subjects ; 

* The  Trajan  and  Antonine  Columns ;’ 4 Antiquities  of  Her- 
culaneum and  Pompeii.’  A complete  set  of  his  works  (com- 
prising many  not  here  enumerated)  amounts  to  no  fewer  than 
twenty-nine  folio  volumes,  many  of  which  are  of  unusually 
large  dimensions,  some  of  them  being  on  double  elephant 
paper,  and  the  plates  opening  to  ten  feet  in  length.  Their 
contents  afford  an  almost  inexhaustible  mine  of  antiquity, 
both  as  regards  architecture  and  sculpture ; and  iudoed  his 
4 Magnificenza’  alone,  containing  as  it  does  many  specimens 
and  fragments  of  antient  architecture  till  then  little  known, 
and  so  different  from  the  usual  routine  examples  of  the 
orders,  would  alone  have  sufficed  for  his  fame.  Several  of 
these,  and  other  specimens  of  antient  art  engraved  by  him, 
such  as  vases,  candelabra,  See.,  have  been  since  copied  in 
later  works,  yet  even  where  they  have  been  correctly  and 
tastefully  delineated,  they  are  immeasurably  inferior  to  the 
same  subjects  as  touched  by  Piranesi. 

In  addition  to  his  other  numerous  and  extensive  labours, 
he  executed  one  or  two  of  the  plates  in  the  4 Works'  of 
Robert  Adam,  the  English  architect,  where  their  superiority 
to  tbo  rest  manifests  itself  very  strongly.  Piranesi  did  not 
execute  much  as  a practical  architect : the  wonder  is,  that 
ho  should  have  found  time  to  accept  any  professional  en- 
gagements of  the  kind.  Nevertheless  he  did  so,  and  among 
the  churches  which  he  was  employed  by  Clement  XIII. 
to  repair  or  rebuild,  are  those  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  and 
the  priory  of  Malta.  It  is  in  this  last-mentioned  edifice 
that  a monument  by  Angolini,  a life-sized  statue  of  him, 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory ; an  engraving  from  which 


is  contained  in  tho  second  volume  of  the  4 Library  of  the 
Fine  Arts,’  a publication  containing  many  valuable  papers, 
and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  particulars 
above  given.  Piranesi  died  at  Rome,  November  9,  1778. 

PIRATE.  [Piracy.] 

PIRK'NA.  [Melanians  ; Mrlanopsis,  vol.  xv,  pp. 
76,  77.] 

PIRIME'LA,  Dr.  Leach  s name  for  a genus  of  Crabs, 
placed  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  among  the  Canceriens  Arquts, 
or  those  crabs  which  have  no  clypciform  prolongation  on 
the  sides  of  the  carapace,  which  is  much  wider  than  it  is 
long,  arched  in  front,  and  strongly  truncated  on  each  sido 
posteriorly. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  observes,  in  common  with  most  other 
writers  on  the  Crustacea,  that  the  general  form  of  Pirimela 
differs  but  little  from  that  of  many  Cancerians;  but  ho 
adds,  that  in  other  points  it  is  far  separated  from  them. 

Carapace  regularly  arched  on  its  anterior  moiety,  and 
strongly  truncated  on  each  side  of  its  posterior  moiety ; 
much  wider  than  it  is  long ; convex,  and  strongly  bossed. 
The  front  narrow  and  armed  with  three  pointed  teeth. 
The  latero-anterior  borders  arc  directed  very  obliquely  back 
wards  and  outwards,  and  are  armed  with  four  compressed 
and  triangular  teeth.  The  orbits  present  two  teeth  and  two 
fissures  above,  a sharp  tooth  at  the  external  angle,  and  a 
fourth  at  tho  internal  and  inferior  angle.  The  internal 
antenntr  are  bent  back  longitudinally,  os  in  the  Platycar- 
cini.  Tho  external  antennee  are  very  long,  but  their  first 
joint,  which  is  lodged  in  a gap  of  tho  orbitary  angle,  is  very 
short,  and  is  uot  prolonged  nearly  so  far  as  the  basilary 
joint  of  the  internal  antenna  ; the  moveable  stem  of  these 
appendages  springs  consequently  in  the  internal  orbilary 
can  thus,  as  in  Xantho,  See.  Tho  external  jaio  feet,  in- 
stead of  fitting  into  the  buccal  frame,  as  in  all  the  preceding 
genera  (according  to  the  arrangement  of  M.  Milne  Ed- 
wards), advance  upon  the  ejnstome,  and  instead  of  carrying 
the  succeeding  joint  at  the  anterior  and  internal  angle  of 
their  third  joint,  they  give  insertion  to  it  towards  tho  ante- 
rior third  of  that  joint.  The  sternal  plastron  presents  tho 
same  disposition  as  in  the  Crabs,  Sec. ; its  length  only  ex- 
ceeds its  width  by  one  half,  and  its  median  suture  occupies 
its  three  last  segments.  Thu  anterior  feet  are  small  and 
compressed ; the  succeeding  feet  present  nothing  remark- 
able. The  abdomen  of  the  male  is  only  composed  of  five 
joints. 

Example,  Pirimela  denticulata. 

Description. — Carapace  smooth,  but  strongly  bossed  on 
the  stomachal,  genital,  and  branchial  regions,  and  concave 
on  the  hepatic  regions;  latero-anterior  borders  delicate  and 
not  reaching  beyond  the  level  of  the  middle  of  the  genital 
region.  Pincers  furnished  with  a small  crest  ohove,  and 
with  one  or  two  carinatod  lines  on  their  external  surface. 
Length  about  six  lines  ; colour  greenish. 

Localities.— Coasts  of  Europe,  England  and  France 
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PIRMASENS  is  a well-built  fortified  town  in  (be  Ba- 
varian province  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  a placo  of  small  im- 
portance till  Lewis  IX.,  landgrave  of  Hesse- Darmstadt, 
chose  it  for  his  residence.  In  his  time  it  had  9000  inha- 
brtants;  but  he  died  in  1790,  and  the  wars  of  the  French 
revolution  soon  afterwards  breaking  out,  the  town  greatly 
declined,  and  after  having  several  times  changed  masters  in 
tho  various  cessions  of  territory  that  ensued,  was  at  length 
annexed  to  Bavaria.  It  has  now  about  5000  inhabitants. 
The  palace,  the  town-hall,  the  Lutheran  school,  and  the  Lu- 
theran and  Calvinist  churches  arc  accounted  handsome 
buildings.  There  is  also  a large  building  for  exercising 
troops  in  bod  weather.  There  are  some  vinegar-mu nu- 
factories,  and  musical  instruments  are  made.  In  the 
year  1793  the  duke  of  Brunswick  obtained  an  advantage 
over  the  French  near  this  town.  Pirmascns  is  13  miles 
cast-south-east  of  Deux  Ponis.  and  35  west  of  Spire.^ 

PIRN  A,  a town  in  the  circle  of  Meissen,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  situated  in  a beautiful  part  of  the  country  on 
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the  left  hunk  of  the  Elbe,  9 miles  south-east  of  Dresden. 
Most  of  the  houses  arc  built  of  stone  from  the  celebrated 
quarries  near  the  town.  The  principal  publie  buildings 
are  the  town-hall,  the  great  church,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  king- 
dom, with  painted  glass  windows,  and  the  convent  church, 
which  belonged  to  the  Dominican  convent  founded  hi 
1301.  Tire  lycetim  has  been  converted  into  a school.  A 
Komnn  Catholic  school  was  founded  in  1822,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  of  St.  Kunigunda  was  consecrated 
in  1823.  An  admirable  orphan  asylum  was  founded 
in  1813;  and  in  1H30  a new  school-homo  was  built,  which 
is  one  uf  the  handsomest  edifices  of  the  kind  in  Saxony. 
On  a high  rock  near  the  town,  called  the  Sonnenstcin,  there 
was  formerly  a strung  fortress,  which  was  dismantled  by  the 
Prussians  in  the  Seven  Years’ war.  It  was  afterwards  lilted 
up  as  a lunatic  asylum,  but  in  1813  Napoleon  expelled  the 
patients,  and  again  fortified  it.  However  the  establishment 
was  restored  in  1814,  on  an  admirable  plan,  which  may 
serve  as  a model  for  similar  institutions.  There  are  nou- 
rishing manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  woollen  cloths,  stock- 
ings, hats,  leather,  ironmongery,  starch,  &c.  Calico- 
rinting  is  carried  on  to  a great  extent.  The  inhabitants 
ave  a considerable  trade  in  their  own  manufactures,  and  in 
the  natural  productions  of  the  country,  among  which  the 
Pima  sandstone  holds  an  important  plare.  There  are  nu- 
merous quarries  in  the  adjacent  country,  which  furnish  three 
sorts  of  stone ; the  first  is  best  suited  for  grindstones,  the 
second  for  millstones,  and  the  third  for  the  use  of  the 
sculptor  and  statuary:  the  last  is  exported  to  England. 
Pima  has  55G0  inhabitants.  (Hasael,  Handbuch;  Stein, 
Gengra/ihisches  Lexicon;  Engclhardt,  Das  Khnigretch 
Sachsen,  seventh  edition,  by  W.  E.  A.  v.  Sclilieben.) 

P1RCKN,  ALEXIS,  born  at  Dijon,  in  1689.  studied  the 
law,  took  his  degrees,  and  practised  as  an  advocate  in  his 
native  town,  but  he  afterwards  forsook  the  bar,  and  lived 
for  a time  in  gay  and  dissipated  society.  Being  distressed 
in  hit  circumstances,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  and  employed 
himself  as  a copyist,  and  afterwards  wrote  for  the  stage.  He 
produced  several  light  comedies  and  farces,  which  succeeded 
very  well,  but  ho  failed  in  his  attempt  to  write  tragedy.  At 
fifty  years  of  nge  he  composed  his  drama  ‘La  M^troraauie,’ 
the  best  of  his  works,  which  established  his  reputation  as  a 
writer.  He  had  been  himself  in  his  youth  seised  by  a kind 
of  mania  for  writing  verm,  and  was  therefore  a competent 
judge  on  the  subject.  Piron  had  much  ready  wit  and  a 
great  facility  for  repartee,  and  his  epigrams  were  very  cele- 
brated in  his  time.  He  wrote  also  Tales,  Odes,  and  other 
light  poetry,  most  of  them  grossly  licentious,  according  to 
the  prevailing  taste  of  his  age,  which  was  that  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV\  He  may  be  considered  as  a representative  of 
his  time  and  country,  witty,  thoughtless,  and  licentious. 
He  had  however  some  attractive  personal  qualities,  and  he 
found  friends  among  a higher  order  of  men.  Montesquieu 
obtained  for  Piron  a pension  from  the  king  of  1000  livres; 
the  count  of  Livry,  Maurepas,  the  duke  of  Nevers,  and 
other  noblemen  also  patronised  him.  He  married  at  a ma- 
ture age  a woman  of  mature  years,  and  lived  very  happy 
with  her  till  her  death.  Piron’s  sight  was  very  weak,  and  a 
fall  which  lie  had  in  the  park  of  the  count  or  Livry  hastened 
his  death  in  1773.  Ilia  works  were  collected  without  dis- 
crimination, and  published  by  Rigolcy  dc  Juvigny,  7 vols. 
8vo.  Piron  however,  before  his  death,  had  expressed  his 
regret  at  the  publication  of  some  of  his  more  obscene  odes, 
which  had  proved  a bar  to  his  being  received  among  the 
members  of  the  Academic  Fran<;nisc.  an  honour  which  he 
had  sought,  although  he  affected  todisdain  it  in  his  writings. 
The  following  is  his  epitaph,  written  by  himself 
•Ci  gtt  I’Eroo,  qat'Br  flit  rlrn, 

I’j.  iu2me  Actuli'micien.' 

PISA.  The.  Cotnpartimento  or  Province  of  Pisa,  one  of 
the  administrative  divisions  of  Tuscany,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  duchy  of  Lucca,  on  the  east  by  the  province 
of  Florence,  on  the  west  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  sooth  by 
the  Compart imento  of  G russet o,  which  has  been  detached 
from  the  province  of  Siena.  [Sif.na.]  The  prov  ince  of  Pisa  , 
comprises:  1,  The  lower  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Arno,  with 
a small  part  of  that  of  the  Serehio.  2,  A hilly  range,  called  | 
Montonero,  or  Monti  Livornesi,  which  bounds  the  basin  of  : 
the  Arno  on  the  south,  and  runs  rlo>e  to  the  sea  south-east  { 
of  Livwno.  3,  The  basin  of  the  Cecilia,  south  of  the  hills  J 
just  mentioned.  The  river  Ueeina  rises  in  the  range  of  ; 
high  lands,  between  1000  and  1500  feet  high,  which  divides  J 


the  Maremma,  or  maritime  lowlands,  from  the  valley  of  the 
Ombrone  in  the  province  of  Siena,  and,  after  a tortuous 
course  of  about  4U  miles  in  a western  direction,  enters  the 
sea  by  two  mouths  ir.  the  gulf  of  Vada,  22  miles  south-east 
of  Livorno.  4,  A strip  of  land  south  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Cecina,  and  extending  along  the  see-coast  and  between 
that  and  the  hills  for  about  12  miles,  as  far  as  the  Torre  S. 
Vincenzo.  South  of  this  point  is  the  district  of  Piombino, 
which  formerly  made  part  of  the  province  of  Pisa,  but  has 
of  late  years  been  annexed  to  the  Compartimento  of  Gros- 
selo.  To  the  east  of  Piombino  is  the  district  of  Camniglia,  in 
the  valley  of  tho  Cornia,  which  has  likewise  been  aetached 
from  Pisa  and  annexed  to  Grusseto.  5,  Tlie  island  of  Elba, 
which  is  attached  to  tho  administrative  province  of  Pisa. 
6,  Several  detached  districts,  or  ‘ enclaves,'  as  the  French 
stylo  them,  situated  to  the  north  between  the  territories 
| of  Lucca,  Modena,  and  Parma,  but  which  belonged  of  old 
to  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  are  appurtenances  to 
I tho  administrative  province  of  Pisa.  These  divisions  arc  : 
Barga,  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Serehio.  between  the 
, states  of  Lucca  and  Modenn  [Garfaqnana]  ; Bagnone  and 
j Fivizzano,  in  the  valley  of  the  Aulella,  an  affluent  of  the 
1 Magra  at  the  foot  of  tho  Apennines,  in  the  region  called 
! Lunigiana,  which  is  now  divided  between  Modena,  Tus- 
j cany,  and  Sardinia  [Mourn  a,  Duchy  of]  ; Pontremoli, 
still  farther  north,  near  the  sources  of  tho  Magra,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines  of  La  Cisa,  which  divide  it  from 
tho  valley  of  the  Taro  in  the  state  of  Parma.  Pontremoli 
is  a small  town  with  a castle,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  middle  ages  as  commanding  an  important  pass 
j from  the  plain  of  l^ombardy  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. A road  leads  from  Parma  by  Pontremoli  to  Sarzana. 
Lastly,  the  district  of  Pietrasantn,  which  lies  along  the 
sea-coast  between  the  territories  of  Luces  and  of  Massa 
and  Carrara,  belongs  also  to  the  province  of  Pisa.  It 
stretches  from  tho  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  Carrara  Mountains, 
or  Alpo  Apuana,  and  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  marble  quar- 
ries at  Scrravezza,  which  are  of  the  same  description  as 
those  of  Carrara.  The  area  of  tho  whole  province  of  Pisa 
is  about  1350 square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1835  was 
326,570.  (Scrristori,  Statistics  Italia.)  It  is  divided 
into  15  districts,  containing  in  all  53  communes.  The  dis- 
tricts are:  Pisa,  Livorno,  Rosignano,  Guardistallo,  Poma- 
rance,  Peccioli,  Pontedero,  Lari,  Vico  Pisano,  Barga,  Bng- 
none,  Fivizzano,  Pontremoli,  Pietrasanta,  and  Portoferrajo. 
or  Elba.  The  principal  towns  aro : Pisa,  Livorno,  and 
Portoferrajo.  [Elha.J 

PISA,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Tuscany,  and  the 
handsomest  next  to  Florence,  is  situated  in  a plain,  through 
which  flows  the  Arno,  forty-five  miles  west  of  Florence, 
thirteen  miles  north  by  east  of  Livorno,  and  about  four  mile*, 
from  the  sea-roast.  The  town  is  divided  by  the  river  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts,  connected  by  three  bridges,  one  of 
which  is  of  marble.  The  circumference  of  the  walls  is  about 
six  miles;  the  quays  along  the  Arno  and  several  other 
streets  are  wide,  well-paved,  and  lined  with  handsome 
buildings,  but  the  town  has  an  appearance  of  loneliness,  and 
tho  grass  grows  in  many  of  the  streets.  Tho  population, 
which  once  exceeded  100,000,  is  now  hardly  20,000.  The 
four  most  remarkable  buildings  of  Pisa,  the  cathedral,  bap- 
tistery, belfry,  and  Campo  Santo,  are  grouped  near  one  ano- 
tlior  in  a vast  open  place  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
town.  Tho  duomo,  or  cathedral,  begun  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, is  a splendid  Gothic  structure,  cased  externally  with 
marble  of  various  colours,  and  ornamented  with  numerous 
relievos,  inscriptions,  and  columns  of  various  sizes,  put  to- 
gether without  much  taste.  The  interior  of  the  church  is 
rather  dark,  tho  light  coming  in  through  small  windows  of 
painted  glass ; the  nave  is  divided  from  the  rest  of  the 
church  by  fine  columns  of  granite;  and  tho  three  bronze 
gates  of  the  facade  are  ornamented  with  figures. 

The  dome  is  one  of  tho  earliest  constructions  of  the  kind 
among  the  churches  of  Italy,  though  posterior  to  those  of 
S.  Vitale  at  Ravenna  and  St.  Mark  at  Venice.  Tho 
pulpit  is  enriched  with  valuable  sculptures  by  Giovanni  di 
Pisa;  other  statues  and  sculptures  by  the  same,  and  by 
Giovanni  da  Bologna  and  other  artists,  aro  in  various  parts  of 
the  church.  The  paintings  are  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Razzi, 
called  II  Sodoma,  Salimbeni,  Salvator  Rosa,  Resell  i,  Luti, 
Sorri,  Riminaldi,  Sogliani,  and  other  masters.  The  pave- 
ment is  of  marble  of  various  colours  This  magnificent 
tempi)  was  erected  by  the  architect  and  mechanician  Bus 
chetto  and  his  successor  Raiualdo. 
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The  baptistery,  detached  from  the  church,  is  round,  and 
entirely  casod  with  marble.  It  was  built  about  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  centurv,  by  the  architect  Diotisalvi  of  Pisa. 
It  is  ornamented  by  numerous  sculptures;  the  pulpit  in 
particular  is  considered  a masterpiece  of  Nicola  Pisano, 
[Baptistery.] 

The  belfry  is  a round  tower,  likewise  cased  with  marble, 

1 90  feet  high,  which  deviates  from  the  perpendicular  line 
about  fourteen  feet.  It  was  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century,  by  the  architects  William  of  Innspruckffhd 
Bonanno  of  Pisa.  From  the  summit  there  is  a splendid 
view  of  the  plain,  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  the  sea. 

The  Campo  Santo,  or  cemetery,  constructed  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  by  Giovanni  di  Pisa,  is  a lung  parallelogram, 
43o  feet  in  length,  with  an  arcade  or  cloister  running  all  round 
the  interior,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  fresco 
paintings,  chiefly  by  Giotto,  Orgngna,  and  Memrni.  The 
paintings  are  for  the  most  part  greatly  damaged,  and  some 
are  entirely  obliterated.  [Nicola  di  Pisa.]  A series  of 
engravings  of  the  paintings  has  been  published.  (Kosini, 
Pilture  del  Campo  Santo  di  Pita,  con  findicazione  dei 
Monumenti  di  Belle  Arti  cold  racrofti,  1616.) 

Several  antient  sculptures  and  other  remains  of  antiquity 
are  deposited  in  the  Campo  Santo.  Among  the  tombs  is  that 
of  the  Countess  Beatrice,  the  mother  of  Mutibla,  of  Algn- 
rotti,  Pignotli,  and  of  the  celebrated  surgeon  and  professor 
Vacua,  which  last  is  tho  work  of  Thorwald*en. 

The  other  remarkable  buildings  of  Pisa  are — 1,  the 
church  of  S.  Stefano.  belonging  to  the  military  orderof that 
name,  which  was  founded  in  1561,  by  the  grand  duke 
Cosmo,  for  the  purpose  of  crusading  against  the  Barbary  pi- 
rates; 2,  that  of  S.  Frediano,  which  is  rich  in  paintings  ; 3,  S. 
Nicola,  with  a handsome  belfry,  the  work  of  Nicola  Pisano; 
4,  S.  Michele  in  Borgo  contains  the  monument  of  Guido 
Grandi,  a celebrated  mathematician  and  antiquarian,  and 
contemporary  of  Newton,  whose  MSS.,  in  forty-four  volumes, 
are  in  tho  university  library;  5,  S.  Maria  della  Spina,  a 
handsome  church,  with  good  paintings  and  sculptures.  , 
There  are  many  other  churches  besides  these.  6,  Tilt* 
palaces  of  Laufrunchi  and  Lanfrcdurci ; 7,  the  Torro  della 
Fame,  in  which  Ugolino  and  his  children  were  starved  to 
death  ; it  now  forms  part  of  a structure  called  Palazzo  dell’ 
Orologio,  on  the  Piazza  dei  Cavalicri ; 8,  the  university 
buildings,  the  library,  observatory,  and  botanical  garden  ; 9, 
the  great  hospital;  10,  the  Loggia,  or  old  Exchange. 

The  Ccrtoso,  or  Carthusian  convent  and  church,  is 
in  a pleasant  situation,  about  two  miles  east  of  Pisa. 
The  vast  farm  and  forest  of  S.  Roisoro,  belonging  to 
the  grand-duke,  three  miles  from  Pisa,  near  the  sea,  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  camels,  about  eighty  in  numbor, 
the  original  stock  of  which  were  brought  to  this  spot  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  The  mineral  baths,  called  ai  S.  Giu- 
liano,  four  miles  from  Pisa,  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  have 
been  restored  on  the  remains  of  antient  therm®,  which  were 
frequented  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  countess  Matilda. 
The  present  buildings  are  of  the  last  century.  They  are 
not  so  much  frequented  as  they  used  to  be,  people  re- 
sorting in  preference  to  the  baths  of  Lucca,  the  situation  of 
which  is  more  agreeable  and  healthy,  especially  in  summer, 
when  the  air  of  Pisa  and  the  neighbouring  plain  is  not  con- 
sidered wholesome,  though  it  is  not  so  deleterious  as  it  once 
was,  owing  to  the  drainings  that  have  been  made,  and  the  im- 
provements effected  in  cultivation  of  late  years.  During  the 
winter  the  climate  of  Pisa  is  extremely  mild  though  rainy, 
and  is  well  suited  to  persons  with  weak  lungs. 

History  of  Pita. — The  origin  of  Pisa  was  a matter  of 
doubt  even  in  the  timo  of  Cato,  who  acknowledged  that  he 
could  not  ascertain  who  were  its  original  inhabitants  before 
it  catne  into  the  possession  of  the  Etruscans.  (Servius,  x. 

1 79.)  Strabo  and  Pliny  give  it  a Greek  origin,  and  consider 
it  to  be  a colony  of  Pisa  in  Elis,  and  Virgil  (Mneid,  x.)  adopts 
the  same  tradition.  Lycophron  protends  that  Pisa  was 
taken  by  the  Tyrrhenians  from  the  original  Ligurian  inha- 
bitants. Pisa  was  on  the  border  between  Etruria  and  the 
country  of  the  Ligurians,  and  was  probably  colonised  by  the 
Etruscans  when  they  extended  their  dominion  from  the  Arno 
to  the  Macra.  It  is  not  reckoned  among  the  twelve  principal 
towns  of  the  Etruscan  confederation.  It  underwent  the 
same  vicissitudes  as  the  rest  of  Etruria,  and  became  subject 
to  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome, 
retaining,  like  most  Etruscan  towns,  its  municipal  form  of 
government.  Livy  (xl.  43)  mentions  that  a Latin  colony 
was  sent  to  Pisa,  at  the  request  of  the  citizens,  who  offered  a 


I part  of  their  territory  to  the  colonists  about  1 79  B.e.  Nothing 
more  is  said  concerning  Pisa  in  Roman  histm-y,  but  we  find 
that  it  had  bishops  at  tho  beginning  of  thoiurtb  century. 
Pisa  passed  successively  under  the  dominion  of  tho  various 
conquerors  of  Italy,  the  Goths,  the  Longobards,  and  the 
Carlovingians.  Under  the  last  it  governed  itself,  like  most 
other  Italian  towns,  as  an  independent  community  under  a 
nominal  allegiance  to  tho  emperors  and  their  great  feuda- 
tories the  counts  or  marquises  of  Tuscany.  In  a.d.  874,  the 
Pisans  appeared  in  arms  against  the  Suraceii  pirates  from 
Africa,  who  were  scouring  tho  Mediterranean,  and  who, 
after  having  plundered  tho  Roman  coast,  and  made  many 
prisoners,  landed  at  S.  Pietro  in  Grado,  about  three  miles 
from  Pisa.  The  Pisans  attacked  them  by  land  whilst  their 
galleys  came  out  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Saracens,  who 
escaped,  leaving  their  prisoners  behind  them,  whom  tho 
Pisans  restored  to  Rome.  In  the  year  926,  Hugo  of  Pro- 
vence came  to  Pisa,  where  he  received  the  homage  of  tho 
! great  feudatories  as  king  of  Italy.  In  905,  Otho  I.,  on  his 
return  from  Home,  stopped  at  Pisa,  and  was  so  pleased  with 
his  reception  that  he  granted  various  privileges  to  the  town, 
and  several  noblemen  of  his  retinue  were  so  delighted  with 
the  country  that  they  asked  hiB  leave  to  remain  and  settle 
there.  This  was  the  origin  of  seven  noble  families,  which 
afterwards  figured  in  the  history  of  Pisa,  namely,  Casa- 
rantti,  Orlundi,  Ripafratti,  Visconti,  Verchtonesi,  Gusmani, 
and  Duodi.  From  that  lime  Pisa  was  considered  one  of  the 
Italian  cities  most  attached  to  the  emperors.  About  a.d. 
1003  the  Pisans  sent  their  galleys  to  tho  coast  of  Syria; 
against  the  Seljuk  Turks,  who  had  invaded  the  country, 
and  who  vexed  the  Christians  of  Palestine. 

In  the  following  year  began  the  long  struggle  between 
Pisa  and  Muscet,  the  Moorish  kingof  Sardinia,  which  ended 
in  the  final  conquest  of  that  island  by  tho  united  Pisans 
and  Genoese,  in  the  year  1022,  after  which  tho  Pisans  di- 
vided Sardinia  into  four  provinces,  or  eiudicati,  namely, 
Cagliari,  Torre  or  Sassari,  Arborca,  and  Gallura,  to  which 
they  appointed  giudiri,  or  governors,  from  the  principal 
families  of  Pisa,  who  in  the  course  of  time  became  nearly 
independent.  At  this  period  Pisa  was  a republic,  having 
its  annual  consuls,  but  it  appears  that  tho  bishop  had  also 
a considerable  share  in  the  administration.  The  territory 
of  Pisa  extended  on  the  side  of  Florence  as  far  as  Empoli, 
and  along  the  coast  to  the  south-east  as  far  as  Piombino. 
Lucca  bordered  it  on  tho  north,  and  frequent  dissensions 
arose  between  it  and  Pisa.  The  harbour  of  Pisa  was  formed 
by  a bay  which  is  now  filled  up,  at  a place  called  Ca- 
lambrune.  [Arno.]  In  the  year  1030,  the  Pisans  sent  a 
fleet  of  50  galleys  to  Carthage  (so  say  the  chroniclers,  but 
perhaps  they  mean  Porto  Favina),  ami  took  the  town  from 
the  Saracens,  and  in  1038  they  likewise  took  possession  of  the 
island  of  Lipari.  In  the  year  1050,  tho  Moors  of  Barbary 
again  invaded  Sardinia,  but  the  Pisans  sent  a large  arma- 
ment, and  drove  them  away.  The  Pisans  at  ilia  same  time 
subjected,  at  least  in  part,  tho  island  of  Corsica,  ami  in 
1089  or  1091,  Pope  Urban  II.  made  a grant  to  the  Pisans 
of  the  whole  island  as  a fief  of  the  Apostolic  See. 
(Tronci,  Memorie  di  Pisa.)  In  1062,  Pisa  sent  assistance 
to  Robert  Guiseard,  the  Norman  duke  of  Apulia,  against  the 
Saracens.  In  1063,  the  Pisans  sailed  to  Palermo,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Saracens,  and,  after  a sharp  engagement, 
they  entered  the  harbour,  and  carried  away  the  shipping, 
with  a rich  booty,  part  of  which  was  employed  in  building 
their  splendid  cathedral.  Tho  Pisans  however  did  not  re- 
tain possession  of  Palermo,  which  soon  after  fell,  with  the 
rest  of  Sicily,  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans.  About  the 
year  1070  began  the  wars  between  Genoa  and  Pi-a,  which 
continued,  with  various  interruptions,  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  and  ended  in  the  downfall  of  Pisa.  Commercial 
jealousy,  and  the  possession  of  Corsica,  which  the  Genoese 
aimed  at,  were  the  causes  of  the  war.  The  respective 
claims  of  the  Genoese  and  Pisans  upon  Corsica  have  been 
a matter  of  much  historical  controversy.  (Tanucci,  Disser- 
tation* del  Dominio  Antico  dei  Pitani  sul/a  Corsica; 
Ftaminio  del  Bor  go.  Dissert  azioni  Pisans ; Note  agli 
‘Annali  Gcnovesi  ’ di  Caffaro;  Manno,  Isloria  delta  Sar- 
degna.) In  1088,  the  two  states,  having  made  peace, 
joined  their  fleets,  and,  sailing  to  the  coast  of  Barbary, 
took  the  town  of  Mubadiah,  which  is  also  called  Africa  by 
the  chroniclers,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Tunis,  and  which 
was  then  the  capital  of  a considerable  Saracen  state.  They 
obliged  the  king  to  pay  a large  sum  of  money,  to  release 
all  his  Christian  slaves,  and  to  promise  never  more  to  cruise 
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with  Ills  privateers  in  the  Italian  seas.  About  this  time  [ 
the  Countess  Matilda  made  several  important  donations  of 
lands  and  caslflh  to  tho  see  of  Pisa,  the  diplomas  of  which 
are  given  by  Tronci.  Countess  Beatrice,  Matilda’s  mother, 
died  at  Pisa,  and  her  cenotaph  is  still  seen  outside  of  the 
cathedral.  Donizo,  in  his  Life  of  Matilda,  represents  Pisa 
os  a great  and  flourishing  emporium,  whither  ships  and 
merchants  frtm  all  parts  of  the  Modi terraneau' resorted: 

* Qui  pencil  PbM,  ticM  lllie  muDitra  mirinn ; 

Hrrr  urb*  1‘anuis.  TurchU,  Lybicis  quoquo  Parthis 

Sonlula  ; Ciluri  n*  Itutrant  lillorm  trtii.’ 

It  was  in  this  period  of  their  prosperity  that  the  Pisans  - 
completed  their  splendid  monuments  of  art,  the  cathedral, 
tho  belfry,  baptistery,  and  Campo  Santo.  The  Pisans  sent 
a fleet  of  120  sail  to  the  first  crusade,  and  their  soldiers  and 
sailors  assisted  at  tho  taking  of  Nicaea,  and  afterwards  at 
lhat  of  Antioch,  as  a reward  for  which  they  obtained  a 
street  of  that  city  to  establish  a factory  in.  In  1099  the 
Pisans  were  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  following 
year  they  sailed  into  the  sea  of  Marmara,  and  obliged 
tho  emperor  Alexius  to  sign  a treaty,  by  which  he  allowed 
them  to  establish  a factory  at  Constantinople,  with  ample 
privileges.  Tho  Pisan  fleet  returned  home  in  triumph,  and 
their  city  was  then  entirely  surrounded  by  walls. 

In  1114,  the  Pisans  sent  a large  armament,  tho  largest 
that  had  ever  sailed  from  their  coast,  to  the  conquest  of 
the  Balearic  Islands,  which  were  in  possession  of  the  Moors, 
and  which  had  become  a nest  of  Mohammedan  pirates. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  300  ships  of  various  sizes,  having  on 
board  35,000  men  and  900  horses.  A great  part  of  the 
troops  consisted  of  mercenaries  and  also  of  contingents  sent 
from  tho  Pisan  possessions  in  Sardinia.  The  archbishop  of 
Pisa,  Pietro  Moriconi,  himself  commanded  the  expedition, 
of  which  we  have  an  account  in  a curious  Latin  poem 
written  by  his  own  secretary.  Lauren  tins  Vamcnsis  Diaco- 
nus,  and  published  by  Ugholli.  Several  of  the  descriptions 
in  this  poem  hear  so  striking  a resemblance  to  some  in 
Tasso’s  * Gerusalcmme,’  that  suspicions  have  arisen  that  the 
Italian  poet  may  have  been  acquainted  with  tho  MS.  of 
the  deacon.  In  April,  1117,  tho  Pisans,  in  conjunction 
with  Rayraundo  IV.,  count  of  Barcelona,  accomplished  the 
conquest  of  the  Baleares,  took  the  son  of  the  Moorish  king 
prisoner  and  brought  him  to  Pisa,  where  he  afterwards  be- 
came a Christian..  Unfortunately  for  the  correct  under-  ! 
standing  of  all  those  important  transactions  in  tho  tenth,  i 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries,  we  liavo  no  history  of  Pisa  1 
properly  speaking.  Whilst  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Florence 
have  had  accomplished  historians,  Pisa  has  nothing  but 
partial  chronicles  and  detached  memoirs,  although  nume- 
rous authentic  documents  must  exist  in  the  archives,  from 
which  a history  of  Pisa  might  be  written.  Pisa  rose  early 
to  importance,  but  she  also  fell  at  an  earlier  period  than 
her  rivals,  which  may  account  for  her  history  having  been 
neglected. 

In  the  year  1137,  the  Pisan  fleet  went  to  the  coast  of 
Naples  to  aid  the  pope  and  emperor  against  the  Normans, 
and  took  the  town  of  Amalfi,  where  it  is  reported  that 
they  found  a copy  of  tho  Pandects,  from  which  all  other 
copies  made  in  Italy  were  derived.  This  assertion  however  : 
has  been  much  controverted.  (Fanucci,  Diuertazione  Into-  ! 
rico-Critica  tul  Ritrovamcnto  dell*  Pandette,  in  bis  S tori  a ! 
da  tre  celebri  Pnjmli  Marittimi  del ’ Italia,  Pisa,  1821.) 

In  the  war  between  Frederic  Barbarossa  and  the  Lom- 
bard cities,  Pisa  sided  with  the  emperor,  and  afterwards 
sent  a fleet  of  fifty  galleys  to  accompany  him  to  the  Levant 
on  his  crusade.  In  tho  following  century  the  Pisans,  as 
Guibelincs,  took  the  port  of  Frederic  II.  against  the  pope. 
In  1258,  peace  was  made  between  Genoa  and  Pisa,  through 
tho  mediation  of  Pope  Alexander  IV.  In  1282  began  the 
fourth  war  between  Pisa  and  Genoa.  Oberto  Doria,  the 
first  naval  officer  of  the  age,  commanded  the  Genoese.  In 
the  year  1284  ho  sailed  out  of  Genoa  direct  for  the  port  of 
Pisa  with  58  galleys,  and  was  joined  off  the  rocky  island  of  | 
Meloria,  which  lies  opposite  Leghorn,  by  30  more  galleys,  , 
under  Benedetto  Zaeearia,  which  he  ordered  to  conceal 
themselves  behind  the  island.  TUg  Pisan  fleet  came  out, 
having  on  board  the  flower  of  the  fighting  men  of  Pisa. 
The  galley  of  Doria,  supported  by  another  Genoese  galley,  I 
attacked  and  took  the  admiral  ship  of  Pi^a,  which  bore  the 
great  flag  of  the  republic.  At  the  same  time  the  thirty  f 
galleys  which  lay  concealed  behind  the  island  of  Meloria 
uppeared,  and  attacked  tho  Pisans  in  flank  and  rear.  The  j 
Pisans  fought  desperately  till  night,  when  a few  only  of  I 


their  ships  escaped  into  the  harbour.  They  lost  3000  men 
killed  or  drowned,  and  13,000  were  earned  prisoners  to 
Genoa,  where  they  were  confined  in  chains,  and  where 
most  of  them  died.  Hence  a proverb  became  current 
throughout  Italy — * Those  who  want  to  see  Pisa  must  go  to 
Genoa.’  The  Genoese  would  have  restored  the  prisoners,  if 
Pisa  had  agreed  to  give  up  Sardinia  to  Genoa ; but  it  is  said 
that  tho  pnsoners  themselves  declared  that  they  would  not 
purchase  freedom  at  such  a price.  The  women  of  Pisa  who 
wewt  to  Genoa  to  sec  their  unfortunate  husbands  or  brothers 
were  told  by  the  jailers  that  ‘their  countrymen  were  dying 
thirty  or  forty  a-day,  and  their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the 
sea,  and  that  such  would  be  the  fate  of  all  tho  Pisans.’  In 
1290,  Conrad  Doria  attacked  the  Porto  Pisano,  destroyed 
its  towers,  and  sunk  ships  filled  with  stones  at  the  entrance. 
(Giov.  Villani,  Cronaca,  b.  vil,  ch.  141.)  From  that  time 
Pisa  completely  lost  its  rank  as  a maritime  power,  after 
a glorious  career  of  four  centuries,  and  Venice  and  Genoa 
were  left  alone  to  dispute  for  the  naval  supremacy  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

In  the  meanlimo  Pisa  was  distractod  by  domestic  feuds. 
Florence,  at  the  head  of  the  Guclphs  of  Tuscany,  assailed 
it  by  land,  and  in  their  distress  the  Pisans  appointed  as 
their  captain-genora],  for  ten  years,  Ugolino  Count  Gherar- 
desco,  a Guibeline  feudal  baron,  but  allied  by  marriage  to 
the  Guelphs.  Ugolino  actod  as  a tyrant.  In  order  to  keep 
himself  in  power,  he  favoured  alternately  Guelphs  and  Gui- 
belines,  while  ho  proscribed  tho  more  independent  leaders 
of  both  parties.  He  was  opposed  by  the  archbishop  Rug- 
giero degli  Ubaldini,  a staunch  Guibeline;  and  in  1288, 
being  accused  of  betraying  his  country  into  the  handsof  the 
Guelphs  of  Florence  and  Lucca,  an  insurrection  broke  out 
against  him,  headed  by  the  archbishop.  Ugolino, being  over- 
powered, was  confined,  with  two  of  his  sons  and  two  of  his 
grandsons,  the  latter  mere  boys,  in  a tower  near  the  Arno, 
the  key  of  which  was  entrusted  to  the  archbishop,  who  after 
a short  time  threw  it  into  the  river,  and  left  the  wretched 

Erisoncrs  to  die  of  hunger.  This  catastrophe  has  furnished 
lan te  with  the  subject  of  one  of  his  most  powerful  and 
appalling  descriptions. 

The  Pisans  then  appointed  Guido  da  Montefeltro  their  cap- 
tain-general. He  recovered  by  force  tho  strongholds  which 
Ugolino  had  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Guelphs  of  Florence 
and  Lucca,  and  his  troops,  armed  with  crossbows,  became  the 
terror  of  Tuscany.  Peace  whs  made  in  1293,  and  in  1299 
Pisa  made  peace  with  Genoa  also.  Pisa  continued  attached 
to  the  Guibeline  party,  and  at  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Henry  VII.,  in  1313,  found  herself  exposed  to  the  attack  of 
all  the  Guelphs  of  Tuscany.  The  Pisans  gave  the  chief 
command  to  Uguccione  della  Faggiuola,  a captain  of  some 
renown,  who  took  Lucca,  in  1314,  and  afterwards  defeated 
the  Florentines  in  the  battle  of  Montecntino.  Uguccione 
however  acted  as  a tyrant  both  to  Lucca  and  Pisa,  until  an 
insurrection  broke  out  simultaneously  in  both  cities,  in  April, 
1316.  Pisa  resumed  its  republican  form  of  government* 
and  in  1322  exiled  fifteen  of  the  Guibeline  nobles,  and  made 
peace  with  tho  Guelphs.  In  tlio  following  year  a general 
massacre  of  the  Pisans  took  place  in  Sardinia,  and  the  in- 
surgents offered  the  island  to  Alfonso,  the  son  of  James  II., 
king  of  Aragon.  Pisa  made  a last  effort  to  preserve  Sar- 
dinia, but  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  to  the  Aragonese,  in 
1326.  In  1328  Castruccio  Costracani,  the  great  Guibeline 
leader,  took  Pisa  by  surprise,  but  his  death  soon  after  re- 
stored it  to  freedom.  In  1341  the  Pisans,  who  still  retained 
much  of  their  martial  spirit,  defeated  the  Florentines,  and 
took  possession  or  Lucca,  and  kepi  it  till  13G9,  when  the 
emperor  Charles  IV.  obliged  them  to  restore  Lucca  to  its 
independence. 

Pisa  was  now  distracted  by  internal  feuds  between 
the  democratic  party,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a merchant 
family  of  the  name  of  Gambacorta,  supported  by  Florence, 
and  the  Guibeline  nobles  and  their  adherents,  whoso  party 
was  called  UieRaspanti,  and  who  were  assisted  by  the  Visconti 
loids  of  Milan.  1 be  Raspanti,  having  for  a time  the  upper 
hand,  exiled  their  antagonists,  and  began  to  annoy  tho 
Florentine  merchants,  who  had  settled  at  Pisa  and  in  its 
port,  as  well  at  Livorno,  which  was  already  frequented  as  a 
port.  Upon  this  the  Florentines  removed  their  counting- 
houses  to  Telamone,  a port  in  the  Maremtna  of  Siena. 
Another  revolution  soon  broke  out  at  Pisa,  and  the  party  of 
the  Gambacorta  was  restored;  hut  Gian  Galeaxzo  Visconti, 
duke  of  Milan,  caused  Pietro  Gambacorta  to  be  murdered 
by  his  own  secretary  Jacopo  Appiauo,  who  made  himself 
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master  of  Pisa,  a.d.  1392.  After  the  death  of  Jacopo,  his 
son  sold  the  city  to  Gian  Galeazzo,  in  February,  1399, 
reserving  to  himself  and  his  descendants  the  principality 
of  Piombino.  Pisa,  us  well  as  Genoa,  Luoca,  Siena,'  Perugia, 
and  Bologna,  was  thus  annexed  to  the  dominions  Df  the 
Visconti.  At  the  death  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  in  1403,  his 
natural  son  Gobriello  Maria  had  Pisa  for  his  share,  but 
not  feeling  himself  secure,  he  placed  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  whose  representative  Mar- 
shal Boucicault  had  occupied  Genoa,  giving  up  to  him  Porto 
Pisano  and  Livorno.  Boucicault  thought  of  nothing  hut 
making  the  most  of  this  piece  of  good  luck.»  lie  sold  Livorno 
to  the  Genoese* for  26,009  golden  ducats tnand  in  I40j,  he 
offered  to  sell  Pisa  to  the  Florentines  /ur  the  sum  of  490,009 
florins,  to  bo  divided  between  him  and  Gabricllo  Maria. 
The  Pisans  however,  being  informed  of  this  negotiation,  rose 
against'  Gabriello  Maria  and  his  French  auxiliaries,  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  gates  of  their  city,  but  they  failed  in 
tlioir  attack  on  the  citadel.  Boucicault  then  offered  to  give  to 
the  Florentines  the  citadcland  the  other  strongholds  which 
he  had  in  the  territory  of  Pisa  for  2t)fl,000  florins,  which  the 
Florentines  paid- him.  and  were  putin  possession  ol  ihe 
citadel,  a.d.  140  j.  Gabriello  Maria  demanded  his  share  of 
the  purchase  money,  but  Marshal  Boucicault  rid  himself  of 
his  importunities  by  having  him  beheaded  as  a traitor  to  the 
French  king.  . 

The  Florentines  had  the  citadel  of  Pisa,  but  not  the  town, 
and  the  citizens  soon  retook  the  citadel  also.  They  now 
asked  peace  of  the  Florentines,  offering  to  repay  them  the 
.money  which  they  had  paid  to  Boucicault,  and  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  negotiation,  they  recalled  from  exile  Giovanni 
Gunibncortu,  whose  family  had  always  been  favourable  to 
the  Florentine  connection,  and  named  him  their  captain- 
general.  The  Florentines  however  would  hear  of  no  proposal 
except  the  surrender  of  Pisa ; but  the  citizens  were  not  yet 
sunk  so  low  as  to  yield  to  such  a demand  ; they  considered 
themselves  the  oldest  rcmiblic  of  Tuscany,  and  t he v deter- 
mined on  resistance.  The  Florentines  blockaded  Pisa  for 
about:  a year,  and  when  the  inhabitants  Were  reduced  to  the 
greatest  distress  for  waot  of  provisions,  Giovanni  Gnmba- 
corla  secretly  treated  with  the  Florentines,  and  agreed  to 
open  to  them  the  gates  forSO.UOi)  florins  and  the  country  of 
Bagno,  which  he  did  on  the  night  of  Ihe  8th  November. 

1 406.  Gino  Cupponi,  the  commissioner  of  Florence,  behaved 
with  great  humanity;  he  maintained  tire  strictest  discipline 
among  his  troops,  and  he  introduced  into  the  town,  together 
with  his  soldiers,  a number  of  waggon-loads  of  bread  which 
he  distributed  gratis  to  the  famisluid  inhabitants.  But  the 
pride  of  Pisa  was  too  much  hurt  to  be  reconciled  to  the  yoke. 
The  principal  families  emigrated  to  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  and 
most  of  the  young  men  sought  their  fortune  in  the  com- 
panies of  mercenaries  which  were  then  scattered  about  Italy. 
Thus  ended  the  career  of  Pisa  as  an  independent  state. 

After'  eighty-eight  years  of  Florentine  dominion,  when 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  catne  to  Italy,  in  1494,  and  showed 
himself  hostile  to  Florence,  the  people  of  Pisa,  headed  by 
Siinone  Orlandi,  rose  in  arras,  drove  away  the  Florentines, 
and  restored  their  republican  government  under  the  protec- 
tion of  France.  In  1499.  after  the  French  had  left  Italy, 
.the  Florentines  besiegod  Pisa,  but  were  repulsed,  the  women 
themselves  assisting  their  townsmen  in  repairing  the  forti- 
fications. In  1594  the  Florentines  resumed  the  siege,  but 
they  failed  again.  At  last,  in  1509,  they  formed  a close 
blockade  round  the  town,  and  Pisa  was  obliged  to  surrender 
through  famine.  A second  emigration  then  took  place,  the 
wealthier  families  preferring  exile  to  the  loss  of  independ- 
erfee.  Since  that  lime  Pisa  has  remained  subject  to  Florence 
or  to  the  rulers  of  Florence  and  bf  the  rest  of  Tuscany. 

• The  university  of  Pisa  has  been  the  chief  means  of  main- 
taining some  life  in  the  town.  It  is  divided  into  three 
faculties,  theology,  law,  and  medicine ; it  reckons  among  its 
professors  several  distinguished  men,  and  is  attended  by 
about  four  hundred  students.  In  1839  Pisa  was  chosen  for 
the  place  of  a general  assembly  of  men  of  science  from  all  parts 
of  Italy.  Above  400  came,  besides  several  foreigners.  They 
were  classed  intosiX  sections,  each  of  which  hud  ils  separate 
meetings.  Memoirs  wore  read,  and  prizes  offered  for  the 
next  annual  assembly,  which  was  appointed  to  take  place 
at  Turin  in  1840. 

PISA  (Zoology ).  [Mai i ms.  vot.xiv,  p.  29?.] 
i PISCES  (the  Fishes),  the  last  Constellation  of  the  old  zo- 
diac. There  is  in  the  mythological  stories  (which  are  un-  : 
worthy  of  note)  a confusion  between  this  Comte) lal ion  and 
P.G,  No.  1126. 


Piscis  Australis  presently  to  be  noticed.  (See  Grotiua,  in 
his  notes  on  Arutus.)  The  conslellation  consists  of  two 
tislies  linked  by  a string  attached  to  their  tails:  they  are 
not  close  together,  the  upner  one  being  close  to  Andro- 
meda, the  lower  one  under  tlie  wing  of  Pegasus.  The  rect- 
angular figure  mentioned  in  Pegasus  will  be  a guide  to 
the  position  of  the  two  fishes:  the  lute  of  a Andromeda} 
and  y Pccasi  being  parallel  to  the  body  of  one  fish,  and 
that  of  7 Pegasi  and  a Pegasi  to  the  body  of  the  other. 

The  principal  stars  are  as  follows:  — 
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PISCI'COLA.  one  of  the  names  for  the  Ilirudo  Piscium 
(Hetmochabut,  Sav..  lcthyobdelln,  Blainv.).  which  infects 
Ash.  especially  the  Cyprinidm.  [Leeches,  voi.  xiii.,  p.  362.] 

PISi'DIA  (Ilifi&a)  formed  the  northern  part  of  the 
Syrian  and  Roman  provinces  of  Pumphylia.  [Pavphylia.1 
Tiie  name  of  Pamphjha  was  confined  to  a narrow  slip  of 
land  along  the  sea-coast;  while  the  mountainous  country 
inland  was  called  Piaidia.  In  these  mountains,  which 
formed  a part  of  Mount  Taurus,  the  Ptsidians  maintained 
their  independence  under  the  Persian  empire.  (Xcn., 
Awth.,  k 9,  $ 14;  ii.  5,  $ 13;  iii.  2,  $ 23.)  Neitlier  the 
Syrian  kings  nor  the  Romans  were  able  to  subdue  them, 
though  the  latter  obtained  possession  of  some  of  their  towns, 
as  for  instance,  of  Antiocheia.  where  a Roman  colony  jkjs- 
wssing  the  Jus  Italicmn  was  founded.  ( Dig.,  50,  tit,  fa,  ». 
8,  $ 10;  Plin.,  Hist.  Nat.,  v.  24.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo 
the  Pjsidinns  were  governed  by  petty  chiefs,  and  principally 
supported  themselves  by  plundering  their  neighbours. 
(Stralnr,  xfi.,  p.  570.) 

Wo  know  very  little  of  the  physical  geography  of  Piaidia, 
or  of  the  situation  of  its  towns.  Mr.  Fellows,  who  visited 
the  western  part  of  the  country  in  1838,  iuforms  us  (Excur- 
sion in  Asiu  Minor,  p.  165)  that  the  rocks  are  generally  of 
marble,  and  some  of  common  limestone  with  veins  of  mar- 
ble running  through  them  in  all  directions.  Mr.  Fellows 
states  that  ‘ the  most  singular  features  in  this  district  are 
the  mountains  of  volcanic  dust,  which  he  saw  at  10  miles 
distant,  looking  as  if  they  were  smoking;  this  appearance; 
being  caused  by  the  sand,  which  with  every  little  wind  is 
blown  into  clouds,  and  carried  into  the  air  and  along  the 
valleys.  Out  of  these  lulls  rise  jagged  points  of  marble 
rocks,  each  of  which  forms  a nucleus  of  the  drifting  sand. 
The  whole  of  this  light  sand  or  dust  is  tufa,  the  dust  of  the 
pumice-stone,  and  a volcanic  production ; the  decomposed 
lime  has  in  many  parts  mixed  with  this  tufa  and  formed 
hills  of  Roman  cement.’ 

The  chief  towns  of  Pisidia  wore  Antiocheia,  Saga  I ass  us, 
and  Sulge. 

Antiocheia,  wdiich,  as  already  mentioned,  was  a Roman 
colony,  was  situated  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  founded  by  a colony  from  the  Magnesians  on 
the  Mmander.  (Strabo,  xii.,  p.  577.)  It  was  visited  by 
St.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  it  appears  from  the  narrative 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xiii.,  14  51)  to  have  been  a place 
of  considerable  importance.  Its  site  is  uncertain. 

South-west  of  Antiocheia  was  Sugalassus,  which  is  spoken 
of  by  Arrian  (i.  28)  as  a considerable  city.  Strabo  (p.  569.  | 
Cn-aub.)  says  it  is  also  called  Sclgesau*.  and  is  a day’s 
journey  from  Apameia:  lie  adds  that  from  the  acropolis 
to  the  town  is  a descent  of  near  30  stadia.  The  ruins  of 
Sayalassus,  according  to  Mr.  Fellows  (p.  167),  aro  very  ex- 
tensive, consisting  of  seven  or  eight  temples,  and  three 
other  long  buildings,  ornamented  with  cornices  and  columns, 
and  with  rows  of  pedestals  on  each  side.  Mr.  Fellows  also 
saw  there  a most  beautiful  and  perfect  theatre  on  the  side 
of  a higher  hill  than  the  rest  of  the  ruins,  and  remarks  that 
’ the  whole  town  is  a pile  of  superb  public  buildings,  ar- 
ranged in  excellent  taste  both  for  seeing  ami  being  seen. 
The  town  has  no  trace  of  walls,  but  its  tombs  are  to  be  seen 
carved  in  the  rocks  for  miles  around,  with  much  architec- 
tural ornament.’  These  ruins  arc  called  by  the  Turks 
Boodroorn,  and  were  visited  by  Lucas  (i.,  180). 

• South  east  of  Sagahusus  was  Seige,  the  most  important 
town  in  Piaidia.  Seige  is  said  to  have  been  first  founded  by 
Colchas  on J afterwards  by  the  Lacedicmonians  and  in  con- 
sequence of  its  good  government  soon  became  a large 
and  flourishing  town.  Strabo  says  (xii.,  p.  570)  that  at  one 
time  it  contained  a populal ion  of  20,000  inhabitants.  When 
Alexander  marched  through  Piaidia,  the  inhabitants  of 
Seige  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  and  obtained  favourable 
terms  from  hitn.  (Arrian,  i.  28.)  The  territory  of  Sulge, 
though  mountainous,  was,  according  to  Strabo,  very  fertile. 
It  produced  abundance  of  oil  and  wine,  and  afforded  pastu- 
rage for  great  numbers  of  cattle.  The  forests  supplied  a 
great  number  of  timber- trees,  of  which  the  styrax  was 
reckoned  tlie  most  valuable.  Mr.  Fellows  visited  the  ruins 
of  a huge  city,  situated  about  10  miles  north-east  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Boojak,  which  are  in  all  probability  those  of  Seige. 
Mr.  Fellows  describes  these  ruins  as  situated  at  the  end  of 
a ridge  of  mountains  of  white  marble,  which  terminated 
abruptly  in  a deep  and  rich  valley,  and  having  only  one 
side  accessible,  the  other  three  rising  perpendicularly  per- 
haps 1000  feet.  Mr,  Fellows  says  (p.  172),*  that  he  rode 


for  at  least  three  miles  through  a part  of  the  city,  which, 
was  one  pile  of  temples,  theatres,  and  buildings,  vying  with 
each  other  in  splendour.’  lie  also  states  that  he  could 
scarcely  gaess  the  number  of  temples  or  columned  build- 
ings in  the  town,  but  that  be  certainly  traced  fifty  or  sixty  ; 
and  in  places  where  there  were  no  remains  above  the  sur- 
face ho  frequently  saw  vast  arched  vaults,  similar  to  those 
forming  the  foundation  of  great  public  buildings. 

PISI'DIA.  [PoRCKLLANIANS.] 

PISI'DIUM.  [Pisum.  (Zoology.)] 

PISC1S  AUSTRA'LIS  or  AUSTRI'NUS,  or  NOTIUS 
(the  Southern  Fish),  one  of  the  old  constellations  situated 
directly  under  Aquaiius:  tho  stream  from  the  water  pot  of 
the  latter  constellation  finishes  at  the  mouth  of  this  fish.  It 
contains  a remarkable  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  Foroal- 
haut,  which  only  iust  rises  above  the  horizon  in  these  lati- 
tudes; when  on  the  meridian,  it  is  nearly  in  tho  same  ver- 
tical circle  with  a and  )3  Pegasi. 

The  principal  stars  are  as  follows 
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PISCIS  VOLANS  (the  Flying- Fish),  one  of  Bayer’s 
southern  constellations,  situated  between  the  South  Pule 
and  Argo.  Its  principal  stars  are  as  follows:— 
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PISISTRA'TIDAJ.  Hippies  and  Hipparchus  were  the 
two  sons  of  Pisistratus,  after  whose  death  Hippias,  the 
elder,  succeeded  to  the  rule.  Thucydides  tells  us  that  the 
general  opinion  in  his  time  was,  that  Hipparchus  succeeded 
his  father;  this  however  ho  asserts  to  be  a mistake,  although 
in  the  same  chapter  (Thucyd.,  vi.  54)  he  observes  inciden- 
tally that  Hipparchus  was  not  unpopulur  in  his  government, 
thereby  implying  that  he  had  some  share  therein.* 
Thucydides  gives  the  brothers  a character  for  encouraging 
manly  virtue  and  cultivation  (a piTt)vsai  Uviatv),  for  success 
in  war,  for  piety,  and  fur  lenity  in  taxation.  He  says  they 
only  levied  a rate  of  five  per  cent,  on  produce  (ra  yiyvo/itva), 
and  that  they  rather  interfered  in  the  appointments  to 
offices  than  with  the  administration  of  the  laws  themselves. 
He  give*  Pisistratus,  son  of  Hippias,  as  one  among  others 
of  the  family  (ahrStv)  who  served  the  office  of  archon. 

Hipparchus,  the  younger  son,  lost  his  life  by  a conspiracy 
during  the  rule  of  his  brother.  He  made  offers  of  a de* 

* In  the  f»mou»  »oug  w llvmodma  awl  Amtcfvitoo,  llw  i>«rsou  killed  u 
called  Tvpawo£. 
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grading  nature*  to  Harmodius,  a young  Athenian,  and  meet- 
ing with  a repulse,  insulted  his  sister* by  refusing  her 
admittance  to  a procession  on  the  score  of  unworlhmess. 
IJ&rmodius  resented  the  double  indignity, and  formed  apian 
with  his  friend  Aristogeilon  and  some  few  others  to  relieve 
themselves  from  so  hateful  a tyranny.  Hippias  was  their 
first  object,  but  finding  themselves  delected,  they  attacked 
Hipparchus  with  the  violence  of  insulted  men,  and  slew 
him  at  the  cost  of  their  own  lives.  The  other  conspirators 
were  detected.  Hippias  exchanged  popular  manners  for 
suspicious  cruelty,  and  at  the  sutue  time  took  measures  for 
ingratiating  himself  with  Darius,  king  of  Pcisia.  In  the 
fourth  year  of  his  rule  he  was  expelled,  wills.  Spartan  aid, 
by  the  fugitive  Alcmsoonids,  and  retired  to  Sigeum  on  the 
Hellespont  thence  to  Lampsacus,  and  lastly  to  the  court 
of  Persia,  to  return  again  in  old  age  as  the  companion  of  the 
enemies  of  Greece,  and  to  witness  their  overthrow  at  Mara- 
thon nineteen  years  afterwards.  [Marathon.]  Herodotus 
relates  that  the  Spartans  repented  of  having  expelled  him, 
but  that  their  plans  to  restore  him  were  opposed  by  the 
L'criuthians,  and  fell  to  ihe  ground. 

(Herodotus,  v.  91-rOO  ; Thucydides,  vi.  54-69.) 

PISI'STRATU S (IlMffiVrparoc),  son  of  Hipnocratcs,  lived 
at  the  same  time  with  Croesus,  king  of  Lyilia,  and  ruled 
over  Athens  in  that  fashion  which  was  called  by  the  name 
of  tyranny.*  He  was  the  friend  and  relation  of  Solon, 
and,  during  the  lawgiver's  absence,  had  formed  and  led  one 
of  the  three  parties  into  which  Athens  was  then  split, 
namely,  that  of  the  Highlands : Mcgncle*  and  Lvcurgus 
heading  those  of  the  Coast  and  of  the  Plain.  In  the  rear 
66.0  M.C.,  Pisistratus,  having  matured  hi*  plan  of  self- 
aggrandisement, drove  into  the  market-place,  himself  and 
his  mules  marked  with  wounds  inflicted  by  his  own  hand. 
He  attributed  these  wound*  to  the  enemies  of  the  people. 
Whose  friend  be  was,  and  asked  a guard,  to  which  his  bril- 
liant services  gave  him  some  claim.  Fifty  mace-bearers  were 
granted  him,  with  whose  help  he  made  himself  master  of 
the  Acropolis.  His  triumph  however  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance but  short-lived.t  Not  long  after,  as  Herodotus  tells 
us,  the  other  two  factions  joined  to  drive  him  out,  his  rule 
not  being  as  yet  deeply. rooted.  A new  quarrel  botwoen 
Megacles  and  Lycurgus  proved  the  mean*  of  his  recal,  and 
he  strengthened  himself  by  taking  a daughter  of  Megacles 
for  hi*  second  wife.  As  one  of  tne  Alcmroonids,  she  was 
held  to  be  stricken  with  a curse,  and  Pisistratus,  as  his 
mother-in-law  discovered,  slighted  her  in  consequenco,  so 
as  to  leave  her  a wifo  only  in  name.  Pisistratus  was  again 
expelled,  and  continued  in  exile  for  about  thirteen  vears; 
indeed  lie  seems  to  have  hesitated  whether  ho  should  ever 
attempt  to  return.  The  judgment  of  his  son  Hippias  how- 
ever prevailed,  and  after  many  years’ preparation,  he  landed 
ut  Marathon,  took  his  foes  by  surprise,  routed  them,  spared 
the  fugitives,  and  was  master  of  Athens.  He  strengthened 
Inmself  by  foreign  and  native  mercenaries,  by  gaining  the 
favour  of  the  poo/,  and  taking  hostages  of  the  rich,  and 
ruled  till  his  death,  which  took  place  B.C.  627. 

Herodotus  observes  that  Athens,  great  as  she  was  under 
the  tyrants,  waxed  yet  greater  afterwards : a way  of  ex- 
pressing that  tljo  rule  of  Pjsistratus  was  a breathing-time, 
after  the  reform*  of  Solon,  which  gave  opportunity  for 
those  reforms  to  sink  into  the  heart  of  the  peoplo,  to  be- 
come not  merely  enacted  but  active,  and  which  rendered 
the  next  age  more  brilliant  in  production  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  To  Pisistratus  also  were  owing  the  first 
steps  in  art  taken  at  Athens,  the  first  important  public 
buildings,  the  first  poor’s-rate,  under  the  guise  of  n tax  on 
the  rich  to  defray  the  expense  of  those  public  buildings, 
and  lastly  the  first  library,  and  the  collection  (as  it  is  said) 
of  the  poems  of  Homer. 

To  Pisistratus  too  are  owing,  in  one  sense,  the  glories  of 
the  Persian  war.  Had  ho  retired,  as  Hippias  afterwards 
did,  to  the  court  of  Persia,  that  war  might  have  been  ante- 
dated some  sixty  years,  the  power  o(  Greece  would  have 
been  two  generations  less  mature,  Persia  so  much  less 
corrupt,  and  thus  the  issue  of  the  contest  might  have  been 
reversed. 

(Herodotus,  L 59,  64;  v.  65;  vi.  35,  103.) 

• Tin*  cli»*ic»l  re«J«r  M«<1  not  bt  rvimn<k'<l  that  the  Grr«k  viunl  from  which 
our  word  tyrant  it  taken.  «»l  jr  means  oaa  who  ruin  contrary  cither  In  the  Idler 
or  spirit,  nr  both,  of  tho  U*»,  not  urcc»«niv  out  who  acts  either  with  cruelty 
of  even  iniuitice.  Ttiu*  Herodotus  (i.  69)  expressly  tell*  ua  that  PUittntiu 
' ruled  without  either  disturbing  authoritim  or  ctuogini;  institution*,  sod  that  ho 
Kutetnrd  the  stale  uu  the  principle*  than  ealabitshrd,  ami  ordered  it  fairly  and 
well yet  P Lustrum,  wo*  a tyrant. 

• Mx.  CliatoQ  »ay  i the  time  ij  uncertain;  Hr,  Thirl  wail  tfrei  it  at  Bt«  years. 


PISO.  C.  CALPU'RNIUS.  [C.xsar;  Cickro.] 

PISOLITE,  or  Pea- Stone,  a variety  of  carbonate  of  limo, 
which  occurs  in  globules  from  one-eighth  to  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  imbedded  in  a calcareous  cement ; they  usu- 
ally consist  of  concentric  lamellae,  in  the  midst  of  which  is 
generally  a grain  of  sand. 

PISTX'CHIA  NUT,  -tiro  fruit  of  the.  Put  aria  vera  of 
botanists,  is  the  produce  of  a small  tree,  or  largo  bush,  from 
15  to  20  feet  high;  its  leave*  are  alternate,  unequally  pin- 
nated, without  stipules,  and  consist  of  from  3 to  5 oval  blunt 
leathery  smooth  leatleU.  The  flowers  are  small  and  arranged 
in  short  branched  racemes  from  the  old  wood ; some  arc 
rnalo  and  others  female ; tho  latter  are  succeeded  by  dry 
drupes  about  the  size  of  nn  olive,  of  a reddish  colour,  with  a 
very  thin  rind,  a brittle  two-valved  shell,  and  contain  a single 
alraond-ltke  seed  with  a green  embryo.  The  tree  is  origin- 
ally from  Asia  Minor,  bql  is  now  naturalised  aU  over  the 
South  of  Europe,  where  the  fruit  is  in  request  for  confec- 


PISTO'IA,  a town  of  Tuscany,  in  the  compartimento  or 
province  of  Florence,  is  situated  twenty  miles  north-west  of 
the  capital,  in  a plain  at  tho  foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  the 
river  Stella,  a tributary  of  the  Ombrone,  which  is  an  aflluent 
of  the  Amo.  Pistoia  lies  on  the  high  road  leading  from 
Florence  to  Modena  over  the  Apennines.  It  is  a well-built 
town,  of  considerable  size,  but  rather  thinly  inhabited;  it 
contains  about  10.000  inhabitants,  and  is  a bishop’s  see. 

Pistorium,  or  Pistoria,  does  not  appear  to  liaVe  been  a 
place  of  importance  under  the  Romans,  except  that  it  was 
near  one  of  the  passes  leading  into  Cisulpino  Gaul,  and  was 
probably  a military  station.  In  tho  * Antoninc  Itinerary  ’ 
the  station  is  marked  ‘ad  Pistores.’  Sallust  ( Catilin .,  57) 
mentions  that  Calilina  assembled  his  followers  in  the ‘terri- 
tory of  Pistoria,  with  the  intention  of  leading  them  across 
tho  mountains  into  Gaul,  but  ho  was  forestalled  by  Q. 
Mctcllus  Color,  who  encamped  on  the  other  sido  of  tho 
mountains. 

Pistoia  was  a place  of  importance  under  the  Longobnrds, 
whose  king  Desiderius  enclosed  it  with  walla.  It  was  after- 
wards an  independent  municipality,  until  it  was  subjugated 
by  Florence,  about  a.D.  1150.  It  appears  however  that  the 
Florentines  allowed  it  to  retain  its  municipal  franchises,  but 
reserved  to  themselves  tho  appointment  of  the  p»desta  or 
chief  magistrate.  There  was  an  influential  family  of  Pis- 
toia of  the  name  of  Caucellieri.  This  family  in  course  of 
time  became  divided  into  several  branches,  and  a disuute 
arising  among  them  which  was  attended  with  bloodshed, 
the  various  members  of  the  family  were  ranged  into  two  op- 
posite factions,  one  of  which  culled  itself 1 1 Bianclii,*  or  * the 
white,*  because  descended  from  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
former  CaneelUcri  whose  name  wos  Bianca.  The  opposite 
faction  took  the  name  of  * Neri.’  or  * tho  black.’  These  fac- 
tions having  each  numerous  adherents  and  dependents,  ihe 
whole  town  of  Pistoia  became  divided  between  the  Biailcbi 
and  the  Neri.  The  people  of  Pistoia  are  represented  by  the 
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contemporary  cnron ii-lers  as  a strong  (and  daring,  but  fierce 
and  quarrelsome  race.  Some  of  the  Cancel!  icri  of  the 
Biancni  faction  being  connected  with  a Florentine  party- 
leader,  named  Veri  De Cerchi,  an. influential  man  among  the 
Florentine  Gael  pits,  the  latter  contrived  to  appoint  as  chief 
magistrate  of  Pistoia  a friend  of  his  own,  called  Cantino. 
This  person  favoured  the  Bianchi,  and  in  the  next  election 
of  the  elders  or  municipal  councillors  he  had  them  all 
chosen  from  among  the  Bianchi,  saying  that  such  was  the 
will  of  the  council  of  Florence,  which  however  was  not  true. 
This  measure  excited  many  disturbances,  which  the  elders 
of  Pistoia,  supported  by  the  Florentines,  availed  themselves 
of  in  order  to  oppress  tlieir  rivals  of  the  Neri  faction,  on 
whom  they  imposed  fines  and  other  penalties.  This  state 
of  things  continued  for  several  years,  during  which  the 
Fkrentine  podcstus  who  were  successively  sent  to  Pistoia 
contrived*to  fill  their  pockets  fronj  fines  and  condemnations. 
(Dino  Compagni,  Cronaca.)  These  things  happened  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  Neri  and  the  Bianchi  spread  to  Florence,  where  the 
two  families  of  Cerchi  and  Donati  disputed  for  the  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  councils  of  the  republic.  The  Donati  assumed 
the  name  of  Neri,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Charles  of 
Valois,  they  succeeded  in  driving  away  their  antagonists  in 
13ul.  [Dante,] 

The  Florentine  Neri  afterwards  proceeded  to  attack  Pis- 
toia, where  the  Bianchi  were  still  predominant ; but  not 
being  able  to  take  it  by  force,  they  blockaded  the  town, 
which  being  pressed  by  famine,  the  council  ordered  the  poor 
and  most  of  the  women  and  children  to  be  turned  uutside 
of  the  gates.  These  unfortunate  creatures,  says  Dino  Coin- 
pagni,  on  coming  into  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  were  shame- 
fully used  by  their  own  townsmen  of  the  adverse  faction, 
who  were  with  the  Florentines.  Many  of  them,  after  en- 
during all  sorts  of  abuse,  had  their  noses,  or  hands,  or 
feet  cut  off,  and  in  this  mutilated  state  were  carried  back 
to  the  foot  of  the  town-walls,  in  order  to  frighten  the  be- 
sieged, but  the  magistrates  did  not  allow  them  to  be  taken 
in,  and  thus  they  died  miserably  outside.  (Dino  Compagni, 
Cronaca  Fiorcntina  ) Those  who  are  so  ready  to  extol  the 
prosperity  of  the  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages,  ought 
to  dwell  on  such  scenes  as  these,  in  order  to  form  a correct 
opinion  of  the  state  of  society  in  those  times. 

At  last  Pistoia  surrendered,  on  the  loth  April,  1306,  on 
tho  condition  that  persons  and  properly  should  be  safe  ; 
but  no  sooner  had  tho  Florentines  entered  the  town,  than 
they  razed  the  walls  to  the  ground.  Pistoia  never  recovered 
from  that  blow.  It  continued,  with  some  short  interruptions, 
to  bo  subject  to  Florence,  and  followed  its  destiny  through 
the  various  changes  of  government. 

There  are  many  remarkable  buildings  in  Pistoia.  The 
cathedral,  which  was  built  by  the  Countess  Matilda,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  restored  by  Nicolu  di 
Pisa,  contains. some  good  paintings,  basso-relievos,  and  tho 
monument  of  Cino’da  Pistoia,  the  friend  of  Dante  and  Boc- 
caccio, a jurist  and  an  elegant  poet ; and  also  that  of  Cardinal 
Nicola  Forteguerri,  a distinguished  character  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  other  churches  worthy  of  notice  are,  S.  Pietro 
Maggiore,  L’Annunziata,  S.  Filippo  Neri,  Santa  Maria 
dell*  Umilta,  S.  Gio.  Battista,  S.  Domenico,  and  S.  Giovanni 
KoLoudo.  The  palace  del  Coinune,  or  degli  Anziani,  dales 
from  the  thirteenth  century,  and  contains  several  monu- 
ments of  the  middle  ages.  The  opiscopal  palace,  raised  in 
the  last  century  by  the  Bishop  Ricci,  is  a sumptuous  build- 
ing. Tho  clerical  seminary  was  also  built  by  Ricci.  La 
Supienza,  or  the  public  schools,  has  a good  library.  Tliore 
is  also  at  Pistoia  an  academy  of  sciences  and  belles-lettres. 
The  private  mil  aces  of  the  families  Braccioliui,  Cnnccllieri, 
Rospigliosi,  Tolomei,  and  Forteguerri  contain  good  paint- 
ings. ( V aliry.  Voyages  Littiraires  eti  Italie.) 

Pistoia  has  produced  distinguished  men  in  almost  every 
branch  of  learning  and  art : Cmo  da  Pistoia,  the  poets  For- 
teguerri and  Bracciolini.  Pope  Clement  IX.,  the  poetess 
Gorilla:  the  architects  Ventura  add  Vitoni;  the  painters 
Gcrmi,  Malatesta,  and  Cipriani  (who  died  in  London,  in 
1790);  the  sculptors  Ennio  da  Pistoia,  Ognabene,  and  Cor- 
naccbini:  and  many  more,  who  are  noticed  by  Tolomei,  in 
his  ‘Guidadi  Pistoia,’  8vo.,  1821 ; by  Zaccaria,  4 Bibliotheca 
Pistoriensis  desenpta,’  Turin,  1754;  and  by  Ctampi,  ‘ No- 
tizie  Inedite  della  Sagrestia  Pisioiese  dei  belli  Arredi,’  Pisa, 
1812.  Ciampi  lias  also  published  an  interesting  biography 
of  Cino,  4 Vita  c Poeeie  di  Messer  Cino  da  Pistoia,'  8vo. 
Pisa,  1813. 


The  history  of  Pistoia  has  been  written  by . Fioravanti, 

4 Memorie  Storiche,'  Lucca,  1758,  and  also  in  tlie'Istorie 
Pislolea,’  an  anonymous  work,  printed  at  Florence,  by 
Giunti,  1578.  Viani  has  written  ‘Della  Zccca  o della  Mo- 
uetc  di  Pistoia,'  Pisa,  1813. 

PISTOL.  [Arms] 

PISTOLE.  [Money.] 

PISTON.  [Hydraulics.] 

PISUM.  [Pea.] 

PISUM  (Zoology),  Mogorle’s  name  for  a genus  of  conchi-* 
fers  (Pisidium,  Leach). separated  from  Cycla*.  Qu/rretamcn. 

PITCAIRN’S  ISLAND  is  a small  island  in  the  Pacific, 
the  centre  of  which  is  in  25°  3'  37"  S.  lat.  and  130°  8'  23" 
W.  long.  It  is  about  seven  miles  in  circumference,  and 
very  high,  with  precipitous  sides,  and  without  anchorage. 
Some  of  tho  rucks  are  volcanic.  The  highest  point  of  the 
island  is  1109  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  ascent  from 
the  beach  is  generally  extremely  steep,  and  two  of  the  three 
landing-places  are  not  used.  The  third  landing-place  is  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island,  but  the  approach  is  very  dan- 
gerous. The  soil  which  covers  the  rock  consists  of  clay 
mixed  with  sand;  it  is  very  rieh  and  of  great  depth.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  island  cxfuld  maintain  a population  of 
1000.  There  is  only  one  well  of  good  and  one  of  indifferent 
water.  Most  of  the  mountains  are  still  covered  with  lives. 
This  island,  which  was  discovered  by  Cook  in  1777,  now 
contains  a colony  of  Englishmen  and  Otahcitcan  women, 
whose  offspring  form  the  whole  population  of  the  island 
After  the  mutiny  of  the  Bounty  [Bligu],  Fletcher  Christian 
sailed  first  to  Toobouai,  one  of  the  Pamuto  Islands,  and 
then  to  (Jtaheitc,  where  ho  took  in  animals  and  plants,  and 
then  returned  to  Toobouai;  with  the  intention  of  settling 
there,  having  left  the  larger  part  of  his  crew  in  Olaheile 
and  taken  with  him  six  males  and  twelve  women.  But 
not  finding  the  natives  of  Toobouai  inclined  to  permit  them 
to  settle  on  their  island,  he  established  bis  colony  on  Pit- 
cairn's Island  in  1790.  This  island  was  first  visited  by  an 
American  vessel  in  1809,  and  afterwards  by  the  Briton,  in 
1814.  In. 1826 ‘the  island  was  surveyed  by  Captain  Bee- 
chey.  As*,a  report  prevailed  that  the  inhabitants  suffered 
much  from  want  of  water,  a vessel  was  sent  to  remove  those 
who  were  willing  to  go  to  Otaheite,  which  was  effected  in 
1831,  when  tho  population  had  increased  to  87  in  number. 
But  the  new  settlers  found  that  they  had  not  improved 
their  condition  by  this  change,  and  they  returned  to  Pit- 
cairn’s Island  in  1832.  They  are  a fine  and  robust  people, 
liigli-spiriled,  and  intelligent,  and  speak  both  the  Taheilian 
and  English  languages  fluently.  Their  food  is  chietly  ve- 
getable. Yams,  which  are  abundant  and  of  excellent  qua- 
lity, are  the  principal  article  of  food.  Cocoa-nuts,  bana- 
nas, and  pumpkins  also  grow,  but  the  bread-fruit  tree  yields 
a scanty  crop  of  indifferent  fruit.  Swine,  gouts,  and  do- 
mestic fowls  are  reared,  and  fish  is  rather  abundant.  Be- 
fore tlieir  removal  to  Otaheite,  the  islanders  were  distin- 
guished by  tlieir  patriarchal  simplicity,  modified  by  the 
English  character ; but  since  tbat  time  they  have  taken  to 
drinking  spirits,  the  preparation  of  which  they  had  learnt 
in  Otaheite. 

(Slnllibeer's  Narrative  of  (he  Briton  a Voyage:  Bee- 
chey’s  Narrative  of  a Voyage  to  the  Jhrijic,  <^-c. ; Recent 
Accounts  of  the  Pitcairn  Islanders,  by  Barrow,,  in  London 
Geogr.  Journal,,  x ol.  iii. ; . Bound's  Extracts  from  the 
Journal  of  a Voyage  round  .the  Globe , in  London  Geogr. 
Journal,  vol  vii.)  . ■ i 

PITCA1RNE,  ARCHIBALD.  M.D.,  was  born  at  Edin- 
burgh in  165L»r.IIe;»ludied  divinity  and  afterwards  law  nt 
that  university  with  extreme  ardour ; but  being  obliged  by 
the  failure  of  his  health  to  go  to  Montpellier,  he  there  ac- 
quired a love  of  medicine.  On  his  return  to  Edinburgh, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of -its  several  branches 
and  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  by  the  application  of 
which  he  believed  (as  many  of  lus  contemporaries  did),  that 
much  light  might  be  thrown  upon  the  phenomena  of  life. 
Ho  afterwards  studied  in  Paris,  and  thence  returning  to  lus 
native  place,  lie  soon  became  the  most  renowned  practi- 
tioner in  it.  In  1692  he  was  invited  to  the  professorship 
of  medicine  at  Leyden ; but  his  mathematical  theories 
being  less  agreeable  than  the  doctrines  of  vitalism,  which 
were  then  becoming  prevalent,  he  held  the  appointment 
little  more  tlian  a year,  and  then  returned  home,  having 
reaped  no  other  honour  than  that  of  having  had  the 
celebrated  Boerhaavo  among  his  pupils.  He  died  at  Edin 
burgh,  in  1713. 
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Dr.  Pitcairnc's  chief  work  was  published  after  his  death, 
under  the  title  of  ‘Elcmenta  Mediemm  Phvsico-Mathcma- 
lica;*  but,  like  most  others  of  the  same  class,  it  contains 
little  that  is  now  considered  valuable.  He  also  wrote  a 
work  to  prove  Harvey’s  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  and  several  dissertations  on  the  utility 
of  mathematics  in  the  study  of  medicine. 

PITCH.  [Tar] 

PITCH,  in  Music,  a tone  or  degree  in  musical  sounds, 
whether  grave,  or  acute,  or  intermediate.  It  may  bo  the 
koy-uotc,  or  the  note  on  which  any  air  or  part  begins.  The 
pitclf  of  c,  the  third  space  in -the  treble,  is  a sound  produced 
by  512  vibrations  in  one  second.  [Concert- Pitch.] 

P1TCHSTONE  occurs  massive.  Structure  compact, 
sometimes  slaty,  occasionally  curved.  Fracture  imperfectly 
conchoidal.  Hardness  5 0 to  6 0.  Colour  brown,  black, 
grey,  red,  &c.,  and  variously  mixed.  It  is  generally  dull, 
hut  has  sometimes  a resino-vitreous  lustre.  Translucent. 
Opaque.  Specific  gravity  2‘3  to  2‘7. 

It  occurs  at  Meissen  in  Saxony,  at  Newry  in  Ireland, 
and  in  the  Island  of  Arran,  and  other  places. 

Analysis  of  Irish  pitclistone  by  Knox: — Silica,  72*80 ; 
alumina,  U ‘50;  soda,  2'85  ; lirrte,  120;  protoxide  of  iron, 
3‘03 ; water,  8‘50. 

PITCH  STONE  (Geology),  a siliceous  rock  of  igneous  ori- 
gin, generally  occurring  iu  dykes  which  traverse  tlie  strata, 
or  in  overlying  columnar  masses.  Among  recent  volcanic 
rocks  its  analogue  is  obsidian.  M'Culloch  gives  the  charac- 
ters of  pitclistone  hi  the  following  leading  divisions:— 

1,  Simple:  a,  amorphous,  massive ; .6,  concretionary. 

• 2,  Porphyritic : pitchstone-porphyry  of  mineralogists. 

3,  Concretionary  spheroidal  ; pearlstone  of  mineralogists. 

4,  Amygdaloidal : containing  imbedded  zeolites,  &c. 

The  colours  are  extremely  various;  the  texture  varies 

from  almost  glassy  to  granular,  and  thus  allows  of  passage 
intobornstone. 

P1TEA.  [Bothnia.] 

PITH  is  a cellular  substance  found  in  the  centre  of  the 
branches,  but  not  roots,  of  Exogcns.  When  young  It  is 
filled  with  fluid  and  with  grains  of  starch,  which  gradually 
disappear  as  the  foliage  in  communication  with  the  pith 
becomes  organised ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
part  is  in  reality  a magazine  of  nutriraont  upon  which  the 
leaves  may  feed  in  their  infant  state.  After  the  leaves  in 
communication  with  it  are  organised,  it  dries  up  and  dies. 
The  old  statements  that  it  is  the  seat  of  fertility,  a tree  be- 
coming unfruitful  whose  pith  is  destroyed,  liko  the  more 
modern  assertion  that  it  is  the  seat  of  nervous  irritability, 
aro  mere  fables.  It  communicates  with  the  bark  by  means 
of- the  medullary  rays,  and  with  the  leaves  by  means  of 
cords  of  fibro-vascular  tissue  emanating  from  the  medullary 
sheath.  In  Endogens  there  is  no  pith,  but  the  office  of  that 
part  is  probably  performed  by  the  cellular  substance  in  which 
the  fibro-vascular  cords  of  woodv  matter  are  imbedded. 

PITHE'CIA.  [Saris.] 

PITHE'CUS,  M.  Geoffrey's  name  for  theOrangs.  [Apr; 
Chimpanzee  ; Orang-Utan  ] 

PITHIV1ERS.  [Loirkt.] 

PITHY’S.  [Mbruudjb,  vol.  xv.,  p.  122.] 

P1TISCUS,  SAMUEL,  was  born  at  Zutphcn,  March  30, 
1637,  and  in  his  younger  days  was  the  scholar  of  John  Frede- 
rick Gronovius.  He  was  appointed  master  of  the  public  school 
at  Zutphen  in  1685,  and  about  the  same  time  was  entrusted 
with  the  direction  of  the  college  of  St.  Jerome  at  Utrecht, 
This  last  employment  he  retained  till  1717,  when,  being  in 
his  eightieth  year,  he  resigned  it.  His  most  important 
works  were  his  ' Lexioon  Latino  Bclgicum.’  the  best  edition 
of  which  is  that  published  at  Dort  in  1725,  and  his  ‘ Lexi- 
con Antiquitatum  Romanorum,’  2 tom.  fol.,  Leov.,  1713. 
His  editions  of  Quintus  Curtius,  Solinus,  Suetonius,  and 
Aurelius  Victor  are  well, known  to  classical  scholars.  He 
likewise  edited  Poracy’s  * Pantheon  Mythicum’  and  Rosin’s 
‘Antiquitatum  Romanorum  Corpus,’  4to.,  Utrecht,  1701. 
He  prepared  large  collections  for  a * Lexicon  Catullo-Ti- 
bullo-Propertianuro.’  Ho  died  February  1,  1727.  He 
acquired  considerable  property  by  his  works,  and  is  said  to 
have  loft  at  his  death  ten  thousand  florins  to  the  poor. 

(Casp.  Burmnnni  Trajectum  Erudition,  Ito.,  Traj.  ad 
Rh.,  1738,  pp.  268-272;  Chalmers’s  Biog.  Dictionary,  vol. 
xxiv.,  pp.  530,  531.) 

PITONNBLLUS,  De  Montfort’s  name  for  a genus  of 
turbinated  testaceous  gastropods,  Rotellu  of  authors.  [Tur- 
BIN1DA.J 

PITS,  or  PITSEUS,  JOHN  an  English  biographer. 


born  at  Alton  m Hampshire,  a.d.  1560.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  Winchester  school,  whence,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  was  elected  a probationer  fellow  of  New  College 
Oxford,  but  in  less  than  two  years  he  left  the  kingdom  as 
a voluntary  Romish  exile,  and  went  to  Douay.  He  went 
thence  to  Rheims,  and  a year  afterwards  to  the  English 
college  at  Rome,  where  he  studied  seven  years,  and  then 
returned  to  hold  the  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  Greek  at 
Rheims.  Toward  the  end  of  1590,  he  was  appointed  go- 
vernor to  a young  nobleman,  with  whom  he  travelled  into 
Lorraine,  and  'afterwards  went  through  Upper  Germany 
and  Italy.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Lorraine,  where 
he  was  preferred  to  a canonry  of  Verdun.  When  he  had 
passed  two  years  at  his  new  residence,  Antonia,  daughter 
to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  had  murried  the  duke  of  Clevefe, 
invited  him  to  Cleves  to  be  her  confessor.  He  continued 
in  her  service  twelve  years,  till  her  death,  when  he  returned 
a third  time  to  Lorraine,  and  was  promoted  to  the  deanery 
of  Liverdun,  where  he  died  ill  1616.  The  leisure  lie  enjoyed 
while  confessor  to  the  duchess  of  Cleves  enabled  him  to 
compile  a work  which  alone  has  made  him  known  to  pos- 
terity, * The  Lives  of  the  Kings,  Bishops,  Apostolical  Men, 
and  Writers  of  England.'  They  were  comprised  in  four 
large  volumes ; the  first  containing  the  lives  of  the  kings, 
tho  second  of  the  bishops,  the  third  of  the  apostolical  men, 
and  the  fourth  of  the  writers.  The  three  first  are  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Verdun ; the 
fourth  only  was  published  after  his  decease,  in  4to.,  at 
Paris,  1619  and  1623,  under  the  title  of  * Joannis  Pilsei 
Angli,  S.  Theologuo  Doctoris,  Liverduni  in  Lothuringia 
Decani,  Reiationura  Historicarumde  Rebus  AnglicisToinus 
Primus,’  &c. ; but  the  running  title  by  which  it  is  mult 
frequently  quoted  is  * De  Illustribus  Angliie  Scriptoribus.* 
In  this  work  Pits  took  much  from  Bale's  book  ‘De  Scrip- 
toribus  Majoris  Britamii®  * without  acknowledgment,  pre- 
tending at  the  same  time  to  abhor  both  Bale  ana  his  work. 
He  also  quotes  Leland’s  * Collectanea  de  Scriptoribus  An- 
glia,’ which  Wood  asserts  he  never  could  have  had  the 
means  of  perusing,  but  must  likewise  have  taken  at  second 
hand  from  Bale.  His  partiality  is  also  great.  He  leaves 
Wicklifie  and  his  followers,  together  with  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  writers,  entirely  out  of  his  work,  and  in  their  room 
gives  an  account  of  the  Roman  Catholic  writers,  such 
especially  as  had  left  the  kingdom  after  the  Reformation 
in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  and  settled  at  Rome,  Douay, 
Louvain,  &c.  This  however  is  the  best  and  most  valuable 
part  of  Pits’s  work.  He  published  throe  small  treatises, 
which  are  less  known:  ‘De  Legibus,’  Triers,  1592  ; * De 
Beatitudine,’  IngolsL,  1595;  ‘De  Peregrinatione,’  12  mo., 
Diisseldocf.  1604.  The  last  is  dedicated  to  the  Duchess  of 
Cleves.  (Wood,  Athen.  Ojrm.,  ed.  Bliss,  vol.  ii.f  col.  172, 
177;  Biograph.  Brit. ; Chalmers’s  Biogr.  Did ^ vol.  xxiv., 
p.  532-534.) 

PITT,  WILUAM,  EARL  OF  CHATHAM,  was  the 
second  son  of  Robert  Pitt,  Esq.,  of  Boconnoc,  near  Lo*l- 
withie],  in  Cornwall,  by  Harriet  Villien,  sister  of  the 
Earl  of  Grand ison  (an  Irish  peer),  and  tho  grandson  of 
Thomas  Pitt,  governor  of  Madras,  the  possessor  of  the 
celebrated  Pitt  diamond,  which,  according  to  an  account 
published  by  himself,  he  bought  in  India  for  24,000/,  anil 
sold  to  tho  French  king  for  135,000/.  William  Pitt  was 
born  at  Boconnoc,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1709.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  went  iu  1726  as  a gentleman 
commoner  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  On  leaving  the  uni- 
versity, he  obtained  a cornetcy  in  the  Blues,  and  entered 
parliament  in  January,  1735,  os  one  of  the  representatives 
for  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  which  was  the  property  of 
his  family. 

Ho  immediately  ioined  tho  Opposition,  of  which  the  head 
at  this  time  was  rredcric,  Prince  of  Wales,  hut  for  the 
first  session  he  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
beyond  giving  his  vote.  His  maiueti  speech  was  delivered 
on  the  29th  of  April,  1 73G,  on  occasion  of  a motion  made 
by  Mr.  Pulteney,  for  an  address  of  congratulation  to  his 
majesty  on  the  recent  marriage  of  the  prince.  Tho  mo- 
tion was  seconded  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  was  supported  by  his 
friend  Georgo  Lyttelton  (afterwards  the  first  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton), who  held  the  office  of  secretary  to  bis  royal  highness. 
Pitt’s  speech  is  described  by  Tindal  as  ‘ unmixed  with  any 
strains  but  that  of  declamation  ;*  ‘ and,’  he  adds,  ‘ we  have 
few  models  of  antiquity  more  perfect  m that  kind,  it  being 
more  ornamented  than  the  declamations  of  Dcmosthcues, 
and  less  diffused  than  those  of  Cicero.’  Pitt’s  appearance 
and  elocution  must  have  been  imposing  from  the  first ; for 
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there  was  certainly  nothing  in  the  matter  of  this  speech,  if 
wc  may  judge  from  what  appears  to  be  a verbatim  report  of 
it,  to  put  any  ono  in  mind  of  either  Demosthenes  or  Cicero. 
The  animosity  between  the  prince  and  his  father  now 
rose  to  a great  height,  and,  among  the  other  adherents 
of  the  former,  Pitt  experienced  the  vengeance  of  the  court 
by  being  deprived  of  his  commission.  It  appears  indeed  that 
his  dismissal  from  the  army  took  place  within  a few  days  after 
the  delivery  of  his  speech.  (See  the  date  published  for  the 
first  lime  from  the  Records  of  the  War-Office  in  an  article 
in  the  ‘ Quarterly  Review,’  No,  131,  for  June,  1840.)  For 
this  loss  however  he  was  recompensed  by  being  appointed  by 
the  prince  one  of  the  grooms  of  his  bed-chamber.  The  next 
occasion  on  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the 
debates  of  the  House  was  on  an  opposition  motion  for  a reduc- 
tion of  the  army,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1738 ; nor  did  he 
become  a frequent  speaker  till  some  years  later.  Ho  made 
another  Bpeech.of  mure  energy  and  vehemence  than  he  had 
yet  displayed,  in  the  debate  on  tho  bth  of  March,  1739,  on 
the  convention  with  Spain  ; but  his  name  does  not  again 
occur  in  the  reports  of  the  debates,  either  in  that  or -in  the 
following  session.  He  appears  to  have  first  taken  a pro- 
minent part  as  a debater  in  the  discussion  of  the  successive 
motions  directed  against  Walpole,  in  January  and  February, 
1741,  towards  tho  close  of  the  seventh  and  last  session  of 
this  the  first  parliament  in  which  he  had  a scat.  It  was  in 
one  of  these  debates,  professedly  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  ministerial  bill  for  the  encouragement  and  increase  of 
seamen,  which  took  place  on  IbO  27th  of  January,  that  he 
is  made,  hi  the  report  drawn  up  by  Johnson  for  the  * Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine,’  to  have  delivered  his  celebrated  phi- 
lippic in  reply  to  live  elder  Horatio  Walpole  (tho  minister’s 
brother,  and  afterwards  Lord  Walpolo  of  Woollerton),  be- 
ginning * The  atrocious  crime  of  being  a young  man,  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  has  with  such  spirit  and  decency 
charged  upon  roe,  I shall  neither  attempt  to  palliate  nor 
duny,  but  content  myself  with  wishing  that  1 may  be  one 
of  those  whose  follies  may  cease  with  their  youth,  and  not 
of  that  number  who  are  ignorant  in  spite  of  oxperitMice.’ 
It  is  believed  however  that  this  brilliant  declamation  is 
almost  entirely  Johnson's  own  ; the  style  at  any  rate  is 
certainly  his,  and  not  Pitt’s. 

To  the  next  parliament,  which  met  in  December,  1741, 
Pitt  was  again  returned  for  Old  Sarum.  Walpole  resigned 
in  the  beginning  of  February,  1742 ; but  his  retirement  did 
not  leave  ttio  road  to  office  open  to  Pitt,  against  whom  the 
king  had  conceived  a violent  prejudice,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  prominent  and  effective  part  ho  had  taken  in  tho 
general  assault  upon  the  lute  administration,  but  more 
especially  in  consequence  of  certain  strong  opinions  he  had 
expressed  on  the  subject  of  Hanover,  and  tho  public  mis- 
chiefs arising  from  his  majesty's  partiality  to  the  interests  of 
that  electorate.  It  is  understood  also  that  Pulteney,  the 
framer  of  the  new  ministry,  owing  to  a dislike  which  ex- 
isted between  his  friend  Lord  Carteret  (afterwards  earl  of 
Granville),  who  now  became  one  of  the  secretariat!  of  stato, 
and  Lord  Cubham,  the  friend  and  relation  of  Pitt,  Lyttel- 
ton, and  George  Grenville,  found  it  impossible  or  unad- 
visable  to  bring  anyone  of  the  three  last-mentioned  persons 
into  office  for  the  present,  although  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  his  party.  Grenville’s  elder  brother  Richard 
(afterwards  Earl  Temple)  and  Lytteltop’s  father  bad  married 
sisters  of  Lord  Cobham,  and  Pitt’s  elder  brother  was  married 
tt»a  sister  of  Lyttelton’s. 

The  nominal  head  of  the  new  ministry  was  Lord  Wilming- 
ton, who  held  the  oilioe  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  ; but  when 
Walpole,  in  a few  months  after  his  own  full,  had  contrived 
to  extinguish  Pulteney  by  forcing  him  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  where,  from  being  the  most  popular  and  powerful 
man  in  England,  he  suddenly  dropped  down  into  a despised 
nonentity  as  earl  of  Hath,  the  real  supremacy  in  tho  cabinet 
was  divided,  or  rather  contended  for,  between  Carteret  and 
the  two  Pelhams,  the  elder  of  whom,  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
was  the  other  secretary  of  state.  Ins  brother  Henry  Pel- 
ham being  paymaster-general.  Wilmington  died  in  July, 
1743,  and  although  by  Walpole  s advice  Mr.  Pelham  was 
then  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  Carteret  notwithstanding  derived  from  the 
favour  of  the  kiug  a power  really  superior  to  that  of  his 
rival,  and  upon  which  his  bold  and  impetuous  character 
made  him  presume  in  a manner  equally  offensive  to  the 
public  and  to  his  colleagues.  In  this  slate  of  affairs,  Pitt 
soon  threw  himself  again  into  opposition,  and  became  more 


active  and  acrimonious  in  his  denunciations  of  the  new 
ministry  than  he  had  ever  been  in  inveighing  against  Wal- 
pole himself.  On  the  subject  of  tho  kiugvs  Hanoverian 
partialities  in  particular,  to  his  sympathy  with  which  Car- 
teret was  understood  chiefly  to  owe  his  influence  over  the 
royal  mind,  the  eloquent  commoner  wns  now  louder  and 
more  eloquent  than  ever.  Ho  and  Lyttelton  are  also  suid 
to  have  both  been  members  of  the  secret  committee  6f  six, 
headed  by  Bubb  Dodiugton  (afterwards  Lord  Melcombc), 
by  which  all  the  operations  of  tho  opposition  were  now 
directed. 

Carteret,  now  become  lord  Granville,  was  dismissed  a few 
days  before  the  opening  of  the  session  of  parliament  in 
November,  1744  ; and  what  was  colled  the  bruad-bottom 
ministry  was  formed,  with  Mr.  Pelham,  in  reality  as  well  as 
in  appearance,  at  its  head.  But  although  his  friends  George 
1 Grenville  and  Lyttelton  both  obtained  places  in  the  new 
arrangement,  Pitt’s  time  was  not  yet  come  ; bis  recent  con- 
duct in  fact  had  given  additional  provocation  to  the  king. 
From  this  date  however  he  ranged  himself  among  the  sup- 
porters of  administration,  and  not  merely  softened  his  tone 
touching  Hanover  and  other  delicate  points,  but  even  did  not 
scruple  to  unsay  and  retract  a good  deal  of  what  had  in  past 
years  formed  the  staple  of  his  oratory. 

In  the  beginning  of  tho  year  1746  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  duke  of  Newcastle  to  overcome  tho  king’s  repug- 
nance to  the  admission  of  Pitt  into  office;  but  tbo  in- 
sinuations of  Pulteney  are  said  to  have  been  employed  to 
strengthen  tho  royal  aversion ; and  his  majesty  made  a 
desperate  strugglo  to  escape  the  threatened  infliction.  On 
the  10th  of  February  lord  Bath  was  actually  named  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  und  the  head  of  a new  administration, 
with  his  friend  Granville  for  secretary  of  state;  but  it  was 
found  that  this  project  could  not  be  carried  through;  and  four 
days  afterwards  Pelham  and  all  his  colleagues  were  again 
in  the  occupation  of  their  several  offices.  On  tho  22nd  Pitt 
was  appointed  one  of  the  joint  vice-treasurers  for  Ireland  ; 
and  on  the  6th  of  May  following  ho  was  promoted  to  the 
more  lucrativo  office  of  paymaster-general.  After  each  of 
those  appointments  lie  was  re-elected  for  Old  Sarura.  To 
tho  next  parliament  however,  which  met  in  November, 
1747,  he  was  returned,  by  the  influence  of  the  government, 
for  .Seaford,  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  On  this  occasion  the 
duko  of  Newcastle  is  suid  to  have  personally  interfered  in 
tiie  election  in  tho  roost  open  manner ; but  when  the  return 
was  petitioned  against  on  this  account,  Mr.  Pitt,  according 
to  the  report  of  tho  debate,  ‘ treated  the  petition  with  great 
contempt,  and  turned  it  into  a mere  jest ;’  and  the  motion 
for  its  being  taken  into  consideration  was  negatived  by  u 
great  majority.  Tho  opposition  in  fact  was  now  reduced 
to  a helplessly  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the  house. 

A few  years  before,  Pitt’s  pecuniary  circumstances  had 
been  rendered  much  easier  by  a legacy  of  10, Out)/.,  left 
to  him  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  ‘ in  rewurd,’  as  her 
will  expressed  it,  ‘ for  the  noble  disinterestedness  with 
which  he  had  maintained  the  authority  of  the  laws,  and 
prevented  the  ruin  of  his  country.’  lie  had  thereupon 
resigned  his  post  in  the  household  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  indeed  had  separated  himself  entirely  from  his  royal 
highness,  who  still  remained  the  recognised  head  of  the 
opposition,  such  as  it  was,  till  his  death  in  March,  175). 

I Mr.  Pitt  distinguished  himself  in  his  new  place  bv  a proud 
i disdain  of  certain  sources  of  emolument  of  which  his  prede- 
cessors had  been  accustomed  to  avail  themselves;  and  also 
by  tho  frank  and  courageous  style  in  which  ho  went  on 
urging  and  defending  the  courso  of  national  policy,  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  foreign  affairs,  which  the  whole  of  his 
previous  parliamentary  life  hail  been  spent  in  opposing  and 
reprobating.  His  change  of  opinion  or  feeling  may  be 
illustrated  by  a speech  he  mado  in  the  debate  on  the 
address  of  thanks  at  the  opening  of  the  session  in  January, 
1751,  in  reference  to  tho  abandonment  by  the  government, 
at  the  recent  peace  of  Aix-la-ChapcUe,  of  the  claim  of 
exemption  from  search  for  British  ship*  when  found  near 
the  coast  of  Spanish  America — a claim  which,  when  in 
opposition,  lie  had  passionately  insisted  ought  to  be  made  an 
indispensable  preliminary  to  any  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain. 

4 I was  then,’  he  said, 4 very  young  ntid  sanguine;  I am 
now  ten  years  older,  and  have  had  time  to  consider  things 
more  coolly.*  And  he  added,  referring  to  a motion  which 
ho  had  formerly  supported  for  an  address  to  the  crown 
against  concurring  in  any  peace  in  which  this  claim  should 
not  be  recognised,  4 1 am  also  convinced  that  all  addresses 
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from  this  house,  during  the  course  of  a war,  for  prescribing 
terms  of  peace,  are  in  themselves  ridiculous;. . . .and  as  the 
crown  has  the  sole  power  of  making  peace  or  war,  every  such 
address  must  certainly  be  an  encroachment  upon  the  king’s 
prerogative,  which  has  always  hitherto  proved  to  be  un- 
lucky.’ However  wise  this  language  may  have  been,  or 
however  sincere  and  honest,  there  is  no  bitterness  of  depre- 
cation and  scorn  which  it  would  not  havo  drawn  down  from 
Pitt  upon  the  head  of  any  luckless  member  of  the  govern- 
ment by  whom  it  might  have  been  uttered  but  a very  few 
years  before. 

The  discussions  upon  the  Regency  Bill,  which  in  this 
session  followed  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  first 
brought  Out  thdt  opposition  between  Pitt  and  Henry  Fox 
(afterwards  the  first  Lord  Holland),  which  not  only  made 
them  rivals  during  their  lives,  but  gave  rise  to  a competition 
for  the  chief  power  in  the  state  in  which  their  two  cele- 
brated sons  also  spent  their  days.  For  the  present  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Pelham  section  of  the  cabinet,  which  Pitt 
represented,  prevailed  over  that  of  the  Bedford  section, 
which  supported  Fox:  Fox  himself,  who  was  secretary  at 
w ar,  kept  his  place,  as  well  as  Pitt ; hut  his  patron  the  duke 
or  Bedford  resigned,  along  w ith  one  or  two  friends  who  also 
belonged  to  the  cabinet,  and  whose  seats  were  immediately 
filled  by  connections  or  dependants  of  the  Pelhams.  The 
arrangements  now  mado  subsisted  till  the  sudden  death  of 
Mr.  Pelham,  in  March,  1754 ; upon  which  the  duke  of  New- 
castle was  appointed  first  lord  of  tho  treasury  and  premier. 
A few  weeks  after,  the  parliament  was  dissolved.  This  year 
Pitt  drew  closer  his  connection  with  the  Grenvilles  by  his 
marriage  with  Hester,  sister  of  tho  right  honourable  George 
Grenville,  and  of  his  brother,  the  then  viscount  Cobham, 
afterwards  earl  Temple. 

To  the  new  parliament,  which  met  in  November,  1754, 
Pitt  was  returned  for  the  duke  of  Newcastle’s  borough  of 
Aldborough  in  Yorkshire.  Before  the  end  of  the  session 
however  a complete  breach  hail  taken  place  between  Pitt 
and  his  grace ; which  ended,  after  about  a year,  in  a recon- 
struction of  the  government.  On  the  15th  of  November, 
1755,  Fox  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  ami,  five  days 
after,  Pitt  ond  his  friend  Grenville  both  received  intimations 
that  hn  majesty  had  no  further  occasion  for  their  services. 
Rut  after  about  another  year,  Newcastle,  already  deserted 
by  Fox,  found  it  necessary  to  resign  a position  for  which 
the  nearly  unanimous  voice  of  the  public  had  pronounced 
him  unfit,  and  his  occupation  of  which  had  only  been  sig- 
nalised by  a series  of  national  disasters  and  disgraces.  In 
this  crisis  of  affairs  the  king,  after  a short  struggle,  found  it 
necessary  to  call  in  the  popular  favourite  of  the  hour;  and 
although  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  was  given  for 
the  present  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  appointed 
secretary  of  state,  became  the  actual  premier,  with  a cabinet 
consisting  of  his  personal  friends  and  the  other  chief  mem- 
bers of  bis  party,  in  December,  1756.  He  was  now  returned 
both  for  the  town  of  Buckingham  and  for  Oakhampton, 
and  chose  to  sit  for  the  latter.  But  this  first  ministry  of 
Pitt’s  lasted  only  for  a few  months.  The  king’s  old  aver- 
sion had  not  been  weakened  bv  the  manner  in  which  the 
man  of  tho  people  had  been  forced  upon  his  acceptance ; 
and  in  April  of  the  year  following  (1757),  his  majesty 
ubruptly  sent  Lord  Temple  his  dismissal  from  tho  post  lie 
held  of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  an  act  which  wits  imme- 
diately followed,  as  must  have  been  foreseen  and  designed, 
by  Mr.  Pitt’s  resignation.  For  two  months  ami  a half  the 
country  remuinod  without  a government,  during  which 
time  tho  court  applied  in  succession  to  almost  every  section 
of  party-men  in  the  country,  without  being  able  to  prevail 
upon  any  individual  to  undertake  the  management  of 
uffairs.  At  last,  on  the  lllli  of  June,  Lord  Mansfield  re- 
ceived full  posvers  from  his  majesty  to  open  negociations 
witli  Mr. Pitt  and  the  duke  of  Newcastle;  the  result  of 
which  was  that  before  the  end  of  tho  month  Pitt  was  again 
premier,  with  tho  seals  of  secretary  of  state.  Newcastle 
was  re-appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury ; Pitt’s  friends, 
earl  Temple,  George  Grenville,  anil  Mr.  Legge,  became 
respectively  lord  privy  seal,  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer;  Mr.  Fox  was  made  paymaster  of 
the  forces ; and  even  Lord  Granville  obtained  a seat  in  this 
comprehensive  cabinet  as  president  of  the  council.  Upon 
this  new  appointment  Mr.  Pitt  was  chosen  member  for 
Rath,  for  which  he  was  also  returned  to  the  next  parlia- 
ment, which  met  in  November,  1761,  and  which  was  the 
last  place  he  represented. 


The  detail  of  the  brilliant  military  successes  which  dis 
tinguished  Mr.  Pitt’s  administration  belongs  to  the  general 
history  of  the  country ; but  an  enumeration  of  the  principal 
results  of  his  conduct  of  the  war  may  be  found  indbe  article 
on  Gkorok  II.,  vol.  xi.,  p.  161.  The  new  reign  however 
brought  along  with  it  the  ascendancy  in  tho  cabinet  of  Lord 
Bute  and  h»s  friends  [Butk,  Haul  of,  and  Gkorok  ill.]; 
and  on  the  5th  of  October,  1761,  a few  weeks  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  refusal  of  his  col- 
leagues to  acquiesco  in  his  proposition  of  declaring  war 
against  Spain,  resigned,  along  with  his  friend  Earl  Temple, 
the  only  member  of  the  cabinet  who  had  supported  his 
views.  On  his  retirement  however  a pension  of  3000/.  a 
year  for  the  lives  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  eldest  son.  was 
conferred  on  Pitt  and  his  wife  was  made  a peeress  with  the 
title  of  Baroness  Chatham.  These  honours  and  rewards  did 
not  increase  the  popularity  of  the  late  premier. 

In  his  new  position  nevertheless  Pitt  acted  a sufficiently 
independent  part.  Without  engaging  in  any  factious  opposi- 
tion, but  on  the  contrary  giving  a general  support  tu  the 
government,  ho  directed  his  eloquence  against  certain  of 
their  measures  with  all  his  old  energy  and  fervour.  In 
particular  he  denounced  the  preliminaries  of  peace  signed 
in  November,  1762;  resisted  as  far  as  he  could,  though  in- 
effectually, the  famous  bill  for  extending  the  excise  regula- 
tions to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cider,  brought  forward 
in  the  same  session  ; and  the  next  session  took  a conspicuous 
part  in  maintaining  against  ministers  the  illegality  of  gene- 
ral warrants  on  the  proceedings  that  arose  out  of  the  affair 
of  Wilkes  and  his  ' North  Briton.'  Before  this  last  question 
arose,  the  premiership,  by  the  sudden  resignation  of  Lord 
Bute,  in  April,  1763,  had  fallen  for  a time  into  the  hands  of 
George  Grenville,  who  had  continued  in  office  when  his 
brother  Lord  Temple  and  Pitt  had  retired  in  October, 
1761,  and  had  ever  sinco  remained  separated  from  hi«  old 
friends.  In  September,  1763,  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  bring  Pitt  again  into  the  cabinet;  but  ho  declined  the 
overtures  made  to  him  when  he  found  he  was  not  to  have 
the  first  place ; and  when  parliament  met  in  November 
the  head  of  tho  ministry  was  considered  to  be  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  who,  on  the  failure  of  the  negotiation  wit  It 
Pitt,  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  president  of  the 
council 

Another  attempt  which  the  king  made,  in  May,  1765,  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  forming  a new  cabinet, 
proved  equally  unsuccessful  with  the  last,  and  so  did  a 
renewal  of  it  in  Juno  following.  It  was  while  these  negotia- 
tions were  in  progress  that  Burke,  not  yet  himself  intro- 
duced to  public  life,  but  a keen  observer  of  the  scene  in 
which  ho  was  soon  to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  figures, 
wrote  to  Flood:  ‘ Nothing  but  an  intractable  temper  in  your 
friend  Pitt  can  prevent  a most  admirable  and  lasting  system 
from  being  put  together,  but  this  crisis  will  show  whether 
pride  or  patriotism  be  predominant ’in  his  character;  for 
you  may  be  assured  he  has  it  now  in  his  power  to  come  into 
the  service  of  bis  country,  upon  any  plan  of  politics  he  may 
choose  to  dictate,  with  great  and  honourable  terms  to  him- 
self and  every  friend  he  has  in  the  world,  and  with  such  a 
strength  of  power  as  will  be  enunl  to  anything  but  ubsolute 
despotism  over  king  and  kingdom.  A few  days  will  show 
whether  lie  will  take  this  part,  or  continue  on  his  back  at 
Hayes  talking  fustian.’ 

Tho  result  was  the  accession  of  the  Rockingham  admi- 
nistration, in  which  Pitt  had  no  place,  but  whose  measures 
generally  had  his  support,  although  in  the  debate  on  the 
address  in  January,  1766.  he  declared  that  lie  could  not  give 
them  his  confidence,  adding,  while  he  bowed  to  the  treasury 
bench, ' Pardon  me.  gentlemen,  confidence  is  a plant  of  glow 
growth  in  an  aged  bosom  ; youth  is  tho  season  of  credulity.’ 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  ho  announced  his  peculiar 
view  of  the  constitutional  question  involved  in  the  dispute 
already  begun  with  America-  ‘It  is  my  opinion,’  lie  sail, 
* that  this  kingdom  has  no  right  to  levy  a tax  upon  the 
colonics.  At  the  same  time  I assert  the  authority  of  this 
kingdom  over  the  colonics  to  be  sovereign  and  supreme  in 
every  circumstance  of  government  and  legislation  whatso- 
ever. Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legislative 
power.  The  taxes  arc  a voluntary  gift  and  grant  of  the  Com- 
mons alone.  In  legislation  the  three  estates  of  the  realm 
arc  alike  concerned;  but  tho  concurrence  of  the  peers  and 
the  crown  to  a tax  is  only  necessary  to  close  with  the  form 
of  a law.  Tho  gift  and  grant  is  of  the  Commons  alone. 
To  this  singular  and  not  very  intelligible  theory  Pitt  clung 
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to  the  end  of  Ins  days,  dying,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  in  the 
utterance  and  vindication  of  it. 

Meanwhile  in  the  difficulties  to  which  this  ministry  also 
soon  found  itself  reduced,  another  application  was  made  to 
Pitt,  so  early  os  the  end  of  February,  17Gf>.  At  that  time  it 
came  to  nothing,  but  the  attempt  was  renewed  after  a few 
months ; and  in  the  end  Pitt  received  a carte  blanche  to 
frume  a new  cabinet,  which  was  completed  about  the  begin- 
ning of  August.  And  a very  extraordinary  piece  of  handy* 
work  it  turned  out.  ' He  made  an  administration,’  as  Buiku 
has  said  in  a famous  passage,  * so  chequered  and  speckled : 
he  put  together  a piece  of  joinery  so  crossly  indented  and 
whimsically  dovetailed;  a cabinet  so  variously  inlaid  ; such 
apiece  of  diversified  mosaic;  such  a tessellated  pavement 
without  cement;  here  a bit  of  black  stone,  and  there  a bit 
of  while;  patriots  and  courtiers,  king’s  friends  and  republi- 
cans, whigs  oml  lories,  treacherous  friends  and  open  ene- 
mies, that  it  was  indeed  a very  curious  show,  but  utterly  un- 
safe to  touch  and  unsure  to  stand  on.’  What  most  astonished 
the  public  in  tlio  whole  arrangement  was  the  manner  in 
which  Pitt  disposed  of  himself : he  appropriated  the  almost 
sinecure  place  of  lord  privy  seal,  and,  leaving  the  old  scene 
of  his  glory,  went  to  the  Upper  House  as  Viscount  Pitt  and 
Earl  of  Chatham.  * The  joke  hero  is,’  wrote  Lord  Chester- 
field to  a friend  on  the  occasion,  * that  he  has  had  a Jail  up- 
stair *,  and  has  done  himself  so  much  hurt  that  ho  will  never 
be  able  to  stand  upon  bis  legs  again.  Everybody  is  puzzled 
how  |o  account  for  this  step ; though  it  would  not  be  the 
first  time  that  great  abilities  have  been  duped  by  low  cun- 
ning. But,  be  it  what  it  will,  lie  is  now  certainly  only  earl 
of  Chatham,  and  no  longer  Mr.  Pitt  in  any  respect  what- 
ever.’ 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  history  of  the  rickety  adminis- 
tration thus  attempted  to  be  set  up.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
it  was  in  a state  of  confusion  anil  embarrassment  all  the 
time  it  subsisted,  and  that  Lord  Chatham,  its  nominal  head, 
was  soon  withdrawn  from  ull  share  in  the  conduct  of  affairs 
by  a serious  illness,  which,  from  the  evidence  furnished  by 
Ins  lately  published  correspondence,  clearly  appears  to  havo 
been  chiefly  mental,  and  to  have  taken  the  form  of  a deep 
hypochondria,  making  him  shrink  with  horror  from  busi- 
ness and  from  intercourse  with  any  person  beyond  the  circle 
of  his  own  family.  At  last,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1768, 
he  sent  his  friend  Lord  Camden  to  the  king  with  a resigna- 
tion of  his  office. 

This  decision,  and  the  relief  from  responsibility  which  it 
brought  with  it,  probably  had  a beneficial  effect  on  his 
health.  In  the  session  of  parliament  which  began  on  the 
9th  of  January,  1770,  he  again  appeared  in  his  place,  and 
took  as  prominent  a <d  active  a part  in  debate  as  he  had  ever 
done  in  iris  best  days.  One  of  the  chief  questions  on  which 
he  exerted  himself  in  this  and  the  next  session  was  that  of 
the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  aflair  of 
Wilkes’s  election  for  Middlesex,  which  ho  condemned  vehe- 
mently and  without  reserve,  and  contended  to  be  a flagrant 
outrage  on  the  first  principles  of  the  constitution.  He  also 
appeared  occasionally  in  the  session  which  began  21st 
January,  1772;  in  one  speech  in  particular,  which  he  de- 
livered in  May  that  year,  in  support  of  a bill  for  tlio  relief 
of  Protestant  Dissenters,  ho  showed,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  debate,  ‘ os  much  oratory  and  fire  as  perhaps  he 
ever  did  in  his  life.’  But  his  name  does  not  appear  again 
in  the  debates  till  towards  the  end  of  the  session  of  1774, 
on  the  97th  of  May  in  which  year,  though  still  labouring 
under  a state  of  ill-health,  which  had  long  kept  him  absent 
from  the  House,  he  spoke  warmly  and  impressively  in  oppo- 
sition to  one  of  Lord  North's  bills  for  subduing  the  resist- 
ance in  America.  He  spoke  also  several  times  on  the  same 
now  all-engrossing  subject  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  first 
session  of  the  next  parliament,  which  met  in  November  of 
this  year ; but  then  a return  of  ill-health  sent  him  back  for 
nearly  two  years  into  retirement  When  he  again  made  his 
appearance  in  the  House,  in  the  end  of  May,  1777,  it  was  to 
reiterate  with  increased  earnestness  his  views  and  warnings 
on  American  affairs ; and  ho  continued  to  come  down  for 
the  same  purpose  during  the  next  session  as  often  ns  the 
little  strength  remaining  in  his  racked  and  shattered  frame 
would  permit  At  last,  on  tho  7th  of  April,  1773,  after  he 
had  spoken  once  on  a motion  for  an  address  to  the  king  on 
-the  state  of  the  nation,  he  attempted  to  rise  again  to  notice 
something  that  had  been  said  by  the  duke  of  Richmond  in 
reply,  when  he  dropped  senseless  into  the  arms  of  those 
beside  ban.  He  was  carried  home  to  his  house  at  Hayes, 


in  Kent,  hut  never  again  rose  from  his  bed,  and  died  on 
Monday,  the  Uth  of  May,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

All  the  enthusiasm  which  had  been  stirred  by  his  name 
in  former  days  was  revived  for  the  moment  by  the  death, 
in  circumstances  so  affecting,  of  the  orator  and  statesman 
who  for  more  than  forty  years  had  filled  so  large  a space 
in  the  public  eye,  ami  whose  memory  was  associated  with 
so  much  of  popular  principle  and  national  glory;  and 
to  a funeral  and  a monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  at 
the  public  expense,  were  added  the  more  substantial  re- 
wards of  a grunt  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  llic  pay- 
ment of  his  debts,  and  a pension  of  4000/.  a year  to  his 
descendants. 

As  to  Lord  Chatham's  real  claims,  citlver  as  an  orator,  a 
minister,  or  a patriot,  we  may  observe  in  general  that  in 
each  of  these  capacities  he  appears  to  have  been  at  best  the 
man  merely  of  his  own  time,  llis  eloquence,  of  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  which  there  can  he  no  question,  must  havo 
partaken  very  much  of  the  only  half- intellectual  art  of 
acting,  and  been  indebted  for  its  power  to  his  voice,  his 
eye,  and  oilier  mere  external  advantages,  as  much  as  to  any 
higher  qualities.  At  least  no  report  that  has  come  down 
to  us  of  any  of  bis  speeches  conveys  an  impression  at  all 
answering  to  their  traditionary  fame.  Earnestness  and  fer- 
vour there  is,  as  well  as  clearness  and  distinctness,  with 
occasional  point  or  happy  aptness  of  expression;  there  is 
generally  forcible  reasoning,  and  a luminous  disposition  of 
the  subject ; hut  that  is  nearly  all.  Lord  Chatham's  elo- 
quence is  rarely  irradiated  by  any  imaginative  colouring, 
and  is  without  any  remarkable  depth  or  novelty  of  thought; 
its  ordinary  rhetorical  characteristic  is  tawdi incss,  ami  its 
vein  of  reflection  common-place.  Indeed  it  is  probably 
to  this  last-mentioned  quality  that  it  was  in  great  pail 
indebted  for  its  immediate  success;  it  bit  the  popular  or 
general  understanding,  as  it  were,  between  wind  and 
water.  And  to  this  effect  also  contributed  the  thoroughly 
English  character  of  Lord  Chatham’s  mind;  a proud  love 
of  his  country  was  his  master- passion,  and  her  greatness 
and  glory  ever  the  object  on  which  he  kept  his  eye. 
Ho  was  also  altogether  a public  man — amiable  and  beloved, 
indeed,  in  liis  domestic  circle,  and  both  enjoying  and 
returning  very  cordially  the  affection  of  Ins  family,  but,  as 
his  enemies  admitted,  free  from  dissipation  of  every  kind, 
and  having  as  little  of  vicq  or  indolence  or  any  other  kind 
of  sensuality  in  his  composition  or  habits  as  any  man  of  liu 
time.  On  the  subject  of  his  ambition  indeed  it  would  be 
easy  to  say  much,  as  much  lias  been  said ; and  some  of  his 
letters  lately  published  go  to  show  that  his  love  of  power 
was  combined  not  only  with  great  haughtiness  of  hearing 
towards  his  inferiors,  but  also  with  no  small  degree  of  what 
would  now  at  least  be  called  subserviency  to  those  above 
him.  But  even  in  regard  to  this  last  most  unfavourable 
exhibition  which  he  makes  of  himself,  something  is  to  he 
allowed  for  the  manners  and  indeed  established  etiquette 
of  the  age,  which  in  nil  departments  of  social  intercourse 
exuded  a degree  of  formality  and  ceremonious  observance 
which  now  seems  extravagant  and  ridiculous,  and  if  practised 
in  the  present  day  would  really  indicate  a much  greater  de- 
gree of  servility  than  it  then  implied.  It  can  hardly  be  dis- 
puted that  Chatham,  whatever  faults  lie  may  have  had, 
was  csscntiallv  a high-minded  man,  und  it  is  most  reasonable, 
when  wo  find  him  appearing  otherwise  in  any  particular 
case,  to  set  down  the  defect  as  one  of  mannor  rather  than 
of  character. 

The  Life  of  Lord  Chatham  has  been  written  bv  Almon, 
tho  bookseller,  in  3 vols.  8vo.,  under  the  title  of*  Anecdotes 
of  tho  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  and  much  more  accu- 
rately, as  well  as  fully,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thackruy,  in  his 
‘History  of  tho  Earl  of  Chatham,’  2 vols.  4to.  Of  his  own 
writings  nothing  has  been  given  to  the  world  except  a small 
volume  of  letters  addressed  to  the  son  of  his  elder  brother, 
afterwards  Lord  Caroelforrl,  which  were  published  n f«-w 
years  ago  by  the  late  Lord  Grenville,  ami  his  ‘Correspon- 
dence.' in  4 vols.  6vo.,  which  has  only  very  recently  appeared. 
The  latter  publication  abounds  in  matter  illustrative  both 
of  the  life  of  Chatham  and  of  the  political  history  of  his 
time.  By  his  wife,  who  survived  till  16U3,  besides  two 
daughters,  lie  had  three  sons,  the  |H)hhcal  distinction  ac- 
quired by  one  of  whom,  the  subject  of  the  uext  article, 
rivalled  that  of  his  illustrious  father. 

PITT,  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  WILLIAM, 
second  son  of  the  first  earl  of  Chatham,  was  born  at 
llnvcs,  in  Kent,  28th  May,  1759.  His  elementary  edu- 
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cation  was  conducted  at  homo,  under  tho  immediate 
care  of  the  Reverend  Edward  Wilson,  afterwards  canon  of 
Windsor,  and  anxiously  superintended  by  his  father,  whose 
fnvourite  he  was,  and  who  early  formed  high  anticipations 
of  the  figure  he  would  make  in  life.  He  was  sent  in  1773 
to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  his  studies  were  prin- 
cipally under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Pretyman  (who  afterwards 
took  the  name  of  Tomlinc^and  became  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, and  the  biographer  of  his  distinguished  pupil).  ‘ Al- 
though lie  was  little  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age  when 
. he  went  to  reside  at  the  university,'  says  Bishop  Tomline. 
* and  had  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  frequent  ill 
health,  the  knowledge  which  he  then  possessed  was  very 
considerable;  and,  in  particular,  his  proficiency  in  the 
learned  languages  was  probably  greater  than  ever  was 
acquired  by  any  other  person  in  such  early  youth.  In  Latin 
authors  he  seldom  met  with  difficulty ; and  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  for  him  to  read  into  English  six  or  seven 
pages  of  Thucydides,  which  he  had  not  previously  seen, 
without  more  than  two  or  three  mistakes,  and  sometimes 
without  even  one.’  Mr.  Pitt  was  probably  very  well  taught 
when  he  came  up  to  the  university  ; but  this  way  of  stating 
the  matter  only  shows  that  the  bishop’s  own  scholarship  was 
small. 

After  leaving  Cambridge,  Mr.  Pitt  visited  France,  and 
studied  for  a short  time  at  Rheims.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, being  intended  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  entered 
himself  of  Lincoln's  Inn;  and  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1/ht).  But  after  having  gone  the  western  circuit  only  once 
or  twice,  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Appleby,  the  patron  of  which  was  then  Sir  James  Loivther 
(afterwards  earl  of  Lonsdale) ; and  from  this  dale  his  original 
profession  was  given  up  for  the  House  of  Commons  and  a 
political  career. 

He  took  his  seat  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1781,  and  his 
first  appearance  in  debate  was  on  the  26th  of  February  fol- 
lowing, on  the  notion  for  tho  second  reading  of  Mr.  Burke's 
famous  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  civil  list  establishments. 
He  gave  his  hearty  support  to  the  measure,  * and,’  says  the 
report,  ‘ in  a speech  directly  in  answer  to  matter  that  had 
falluu  out  l'ie  course  of  the  debate,  displayed  great  and 
astonishing  powers  of  eloquence.  His  voice  is  rich  and 
striking,  full  of  melody  and  force ; his  manner  qasy  and 
elegant;  his  language  beautiful  and  luxuriant.  He  gave  in 
this  first  essay  a specimen  of  eloquence  not  unworthy  tho 
son  of  his  immortal  parent.’  lie  afterwards  spoke  repeatedly 
on  the  side  of  the  opposition  in  the  course  of  this  and  the 
following  session,  before  the  termination  of  which  it  may  bo 
tiaid  that  he  had  taken  his  place  with  Burke,  Fox,  and 
Sheridan  (the  lost  also  a member  of  only  the  same  stand- 
ing with  himself),  in  the  front  rank  of  the  debaters  of  the 
day. 

It  was  on  the  7th  of  May,  1782,  a few  weeks  after  the  fall 
of  the  North  and  the  appointment  of  the  second  Rocking- 
ham administration,  that  Mr.  Pitt  made  his  first  motion  for 
the  reform  of  the  representation  of  the  people.  The  motion 
was  defeated  by  an  inconsiderable  majority  ; but  tho  mover 
continued  for  some  years  after  this  to  advocate,  if  not  to  hold, 
the  principles  or  opinions  which  he  announced  on  this  occa- 
sion. At  this  date  indeed  he  was  so  zealous  a friend  of 
reform  as  to  lako  a leading  part  in  some  proceedings  out  of 
doors  for  tho  promotion  of  that  object 

The  death  of  tho  Marquis  of  Rockingham  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July  having  dissolved  the  administration  of  which 
he  was  the  head,  and  that  of  Lord  Shelburno  having  suc- 
ceeded, Mr.  Pitt  was  appointed  to  office  and  to  a seat  in  the 
cabinet,  as  chancellor  or  the  exchequer,  having  just  entered 
his  twenty-fourth  year.  This  was  the  administration  to 
which  it  was  left  to  finish  the  contest  that  had  arisen  out  of 
the  attempt  to  tax  the  Americans,  by  acknowledging  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  and  concluding  peace 
with  France  and  Spain.  It  was  assailed  upon  these  and 
various  oilier  grounds  by  the  famous  coalition  formed  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  the  two  immediately  preceding  mi- 
nisters, as  respectively  represented  by  Lord  North  and  Mr. 
Fox;  and  the  issue  was,  that  in  March,  1773,  Lord  Sbct- 
burne  and  his  colleagues  were  driven  from  office  by  the 
united  force  of  this  new  opposition,  and  a cabinet  was 
formed,  nominally  under  the  premiership  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  but  in  which  the  chief  power  was  actually  lodged  in 
tho  hands  of  North  and  Fox,  who  were  appointed  secretaries 
of  state.  The  alliance  of  whigs  and  lories  however,  which 
had  carried  this  victory,  was  now  opposed  by  another  body  of 
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similar  com posi l ion,  formed  by  the  Shelburne  whigs  and  tba 
tones  who,  seceding  from  North,  professed  1 hem. selves  tho 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  court,  which  was  well  under- 
stood to  bear  with  impatience  the  yoke  of  the  new  minis- 
try. Of  this  opposition  Pitt  was  the  recognised  leader  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Among  other  manoeuvres  to  which 
he  had  recourse  with  the  view  of  annoying  and  damaging 
the  government,  was  the  renewal  of  his  motion  for  parlia- 
mentary reform.  The  effect,  as  had  been  anticipated,  was 
to  array  Fox  and  North  against  each  other  in  the  debate 
and  the  division ; hut  tho  motion  nevertheless  was  negatived 
in  rather  a full  house  by  a majority  of  nearly  two  to  one. 
The  serious  opposition  to  the  government  did  not  begin  1 ill 
the  next  session,  when  Fox  brought  forward  his  India  bill; 
but  even  that  measure  was  carried  through  all  its  stages  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  great  majorities,  and  only  en- 
countered a formidable  resistance  when  it  reached  the  Lords, 
where  all  tho  personal  influence  of  the  king  was  exerted  to 
procure  its  defeat.  This  object  being  attained,  bis  majesty, 
with  his  characteristic  decision,  followed  up  his  advantage 
by  dismissing  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North,  when  they  would 
not  resign,  and  by  appointing  Mr.  Pitt  prime  minister,  with 
the  offices  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  This  was  in  the  middle  of  December,  1783. 

The  state  of  parties  was  now  very  extraordinary,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  most  remarkable  contest  in  tho  history  of  parlia- 
ment. In  the  House  of  Commons  the  force  of  the  opposition 
very  considerably  outnumbered  that  of  the  government,  even 
after  all  the  impression  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  had 
been  able  to  make  upon  tbe  ranks  of  the  former ; so  that  if 
tho  issue  of  the  struggle  hud  depended  solely  upon  that 
assembly,  it  could  not  have  been  doubtful  or  long  aeferred. 
But,  if  Mr.  Pitt  had  tho  representatives  of  tho  nation  against 
him,  lie  had  decidedly  the  nation  itself  on  his  side,  and  with 
this,  backed  by  the  support  of  the  crown,  bis  position  was 
impregnable,  for,  if  it  canto  to  the  worst,  a dissolution  could 
in  a moment  put  an  end  to  tho  existence  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons,  and  secure  another  in  accordance  with 
the  prevailing  popular  feeling.  Such  an  appeal  to  the 
people  however  was  for  obvious  reasons  far  from  palatable 
to  the  crown,  and  not  to  be  resorted  to  if  it  could  be  avoided, 
although  in  this  case  the  circumstances  were  as  favourable 
for  such  an  experiment  os  they  could  ever  be  expected  to 
be,  the  permanent  body  of  the  House  of  Lords,  whose  union 
with  tbe  Commons  might  have  considerably  strengthened 
the  latter,  being  alroady  ministerial  by  a steady  though  not 
a very  large  majority.  Theoretically,  indeed,  the  crown 
might  have  made  a majority  for  itself  in  that  branch  of  the 
legislature  more  directly  than  in  the  other  house;  but  prac- 
tically, a creation  of  peers  for  such  a purpose  would  have 
been  a more  violent  and  unconstitutional  measure  than  a 
dissolution  in  any  circumstances,  and,  ventured  upon  con- 
temporaneously with  a dissolution,  would  have  been  a wholly 
unexampled  stretch  of  tho  prerogative,  the  effect  of  which 
upon  the  public  mind  probably  would  have  been  to  coun- 
teract all  the  good  effects  that  were  to  be  hoped  for  from  tho 
other  expedient.  The  policy  which  Mr.  Pitt  adopted  was  very 
masterly,  and  it  was  carried  out  with  a steadiness  and  cour- 
age which  would  have  been  wonderful  in  tbe  most  veteran 
statesman.  Ho  did  notdissolve  the  parliament  immediately, 
but  first  suffered  the  opposition  to  waste  their  strength  and 
damage  themselves  in  the  public  opinion  to  an  infinitely 
greater  extent  than  ever  by  a long  succession  of  infuriated 
and  unavailing  attempts  to  drive  him  from  office;  and  then, 
when,  after  a battle  which  lasted  for  three  months,  be  had 
reduced  their  majority  from  between  fifty  and  sixty  to  one, 
he  sent  them  back  to  their  several  constituencies,  to  be  one- 
half  of  them  rejected  at  a new  general  election.  About  160 
of  them  in  fact  lost  tbeir  scats,  and  were  dismis*ed  to  pri- 
vate life,  with  little  to  console  them  in  their  retirement 
except  the  name  they  received  of  * Fox’s  Martyrs.’ 

Mr.  Pitt’s  biography  from  this  date  is  little  else  than  the 
history  of  the  puolic  affairs  of  kite  kingdom  so  long  as  he 
lived.  Ho  continued  at  tho  head  of  tho  ministry  which  this 
great  victory  had  established  in  power,  for  about  seventeen 
years— a most  eventful  and  important  period,  in  the  oourso 
of  which  the  relations  of  parties  were  altogether  changed, 
and  this  country  and  Europe  were  suddenly  and  violently 
translated  from  a state  of  profound  peace  into  the  most  ge- 
neral and  most  convulsive  war  that  hml  been  known  in 
modorn  times.  [Bonaparte;  Burke;  Georoe  III.]  Tho 
elder  Pitt,  as  we  have  seen  in  tbe  last  article,  owes  Ins  chief 
fajne  as  a minister  to  his  conduct  of  the  var  in  which  hg 
You  XVIH.— 2 C 
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found  ihe  country  involved  on  bis  first  accession  to  power; 
but  it  has  been  generally  thought  unfortunate  for  his  son’s 
political  reputation  that  he  should  have  been  transformed 
from  a peace  into  a war  minister.  In  point  of  fact,  the  na- 
tion certainly  continued  to  make  a very  steady  economic 
progress  during  the  first  nine  peaceful  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration. and  the  military  results  of  the  last  eight  were  on 
the  whole  decidedly  disastrous.  During  the  former  period 
the  trade  of  the  kingdom  was  estimated  to  have  increased  by 
very  nearly  a third;  and  in  tha  five  years  from  1783  to 
1788,  the  revenue  had  received  an  augmentation  of . 
5,000,001)/.,  of  which  not  more  than  1.500.000/.  was  cal cu-  : 
lated  to  have  arisen  from  new  taxes.  At  the  same  time  the 
expenditure  was  not  greater  in  1790  than  it  had  been  in  j 
1784,  being  in  both  years  under  12,000,000/.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a new  constitution  for  the  East  India  Company  j 
(1784),  the  establishment  of  a new  sinking  fund  (1786)! 
[National  Debt,  xvl,  p.  100],  the  arrangement  of  a com- 
mercial treaty  with  Franco  on  very  liberal  pnnciples(1786), 
the  consolidation  of  the  customs  (1786),  acts  passed  for 
the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  (1791,  1792),  besides  various  minor  measures  for 
the  suppression  of  smuggling,  were  the  administrative  in- 
novations that  chiefly  distinguished  this  period,  and  that 
were  understood  to  owe  their  origin  mainly  to  the  pre- 
mier. In  1785  Mr.  Pitt  also  once  more  brought  forward 
the  subject  of  the  amendment  of  the  representation  of 
the  people  in  parliament ; but  he  did  not  call  in  the  aid 
of  his  authority  ns  minister  to  ensure  the  success  of  his 
motion,  which  was  negatived  by  a considerable  majority, 
and  which  he  never  renewed.  Afterwards,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  reform  was  taken  up  by  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People,  and  brought  forward  at  their  instance  by  Mr. 
(now  Lord)  Grey,  the  proposal  found  in  Mr.  Pitt  one  of  its 
most  determined  opponents.  To  the  exertions  that  were 
now  begun  to  lie  made  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
he  lent  the  aid  of  his  eloquence  and  of  his  uwn  vote;  but 
upon  this  questiqn  also  lie  declined  to  use  his  power  or  in- 
fluence as  the  head  of  the  government.  He  took  much  the 
same  course  in  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings, and  the  correction  of  the  abuses  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment. All  the  measures,  it  may  be  observed,  to  which 
Pitt  gave  only  this  kind  of  support,  failed  of  success  dur- 
ing Ins  administration. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  contests  and  victories 
that  illustrate  this  first  period  of  his  government,  occurred 
is  the  session  of  1798-9,  when  he  successfully  maintained 
against  Mr.  Fox  the  right  of  parliament  to  supply  the  tem- 
porary defect  of  the  royal  authority  occasioned  by  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  reigning  king — a right  which  seems  to  be  now 
received  as  ail  established  doctrine  of  the  constitution. 

Almost  the  only  memorable  legislative  measure  of  the 
latter  year*  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  first  ministry  was  the  union  with 
Ireland,  which  was  effected  in  1799.  It  is  now  known  that 
the  disappointment  of  the  expectations  which  he  considered 
himself  entitled  to  entertain  of  the  abolition,  or  at  least  very 
great  mitigation,  of  the  penal  and  disabling  laws  affecting 
the  Roman  Catholics,  was  the  reason  which  he  assigned  to 
the  king  for  retiring  frum  office  soon  after  the  passing  of 
this  measure.  He  and  his  friends  resigned  in  March,  1601. 

Fur  some  lime  Mr.  Pitt  gave  his  support  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  successor  Mr.  Addington ; but  when  the  ra- 
pidly growing  conviction  of  ihe  incompetency  of  the  new 
cabinet  began  to  foretol  its  speedy  downfall,  he  joined  in 
the  general  cry  against  it,  and  the  result  wus  that  in  May, 
1604,  he  became  again  prime  minister.  He  remained  at 
the  head  of  affairs  till  his  death,  ou  the  23rd  of  January,  ' 
1806,  the  consequence  partly  of  a wasted  constitution, 
partly,  it  is  generally  believed,  of  a broken  heart.  The 
overthrow  of  ihe  new  coalition  which  he  had  succeeded  in 
forming  against  France  by  the  scries  of  successes  achieved 
by  that  power  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1805,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  combined  with  the  vexation  arising  from  the 
impeachment  of  his  friend  Lord  Melville  to  destroy  him. 
He  had  for  some  years  been  accustomed  to  stimulate  bis 
overtaxed  powers  of  body  and  mind  by  a lavish  indulgence 
in  wine ; and  this  habit  also  no  doubt  kad  its  share  in  short- 
ening his  da) a. 

Toe  public  bearing  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  cold  and  lofty:  but 
he  is  said  io  have  unbent  himself  very  gracefully  among  his 
intimate  friends,  and  the  few  who  really  knew  him  well 
seen  to  have  been  strongly  attached  to  hun.  Whatever 
were  his  faults,  there  was  no  meanness  in  his  character. 


As  to  the  merits  of  his  general  system  of  administration, 
opinion  is  still  nearly  as  much  divided  as  ever.  With  re- 
gard to  the  character  of  his  oratory  there  is  perhaps  begin- 
ning to  bo  a more  general  agreement ; and  we  may  venture 
to  say.  without  incurring  the  chance  of  any  very  loud  or  ex- 
tended dissent,  that,  imposing  and  effective  as  it  was  at  the 
moment  of  delivery,  it  owed  its  success  as  much  to  the  im- 
pression which  it  made  upon  tly:  ear,  and  to  what  wo  tnay 
call  Us  mere  mechanical  qualities,  as  to  any  diviner  inspira- 
tion. It  wanted  even  the  earnestness  and  occasional  fire  of 
his  father’s  eloquence ; and  of  either  splendour  of  imagina- 
tion or  any  remarkable  depth  or  force  of  thought,  it  must 
be  admitted  to  have  been  nearly  destitute.  Its  highest 
quality  appears  to  have  been  a power  of  sarcasm,  which  was 
the  proper  expression  of  a nature  like  that  of  Pitt,  cold, 
proud,  and  contemptuous,  and  having  little  sympathy  either 
with  the  ordinary  vices  and  weaknesses,  or  with  the  better 
feelings  and  enjoyments,  of  his  fellow-men. 

PITTA,  M.  Vieillot’s  name  for  a genus  of  remarkable 
birds,  placed  by  Mr.  Swainson  among  the  Myiotherinar,  or 
Ant- Thrushes.  [Mkrulid.k,  vol.  xv.,  p.  122,  where  the 
generic  character  of  the  genus  and  that  of  the  subgenera 
Chioriioma  and  Grallaria  are  given.] 

Pitta.  (Vie  ill.,  Teram.) 

M.  Lesson  remarks  that,  under  the  name  of  Myioihera, 
llliger  and  Cuvier  united  the /freer*  of  Buffon  and  the  Ant- 
Thrushes  properly  so  called.  These  Breves  arc  remarkable, 
he  observes,  for  the  vivid  colours  of  their  plumage,  their 
long  legs,  and  their  very  short  tail.  They  are  only  found, 
he  adds,  in  the  Malaisiati  Islands,  whilst  the  Ant-Thrushes 
belong  to  the  Now  Continent  as  well  as  to  the  Old  World. 

Mr.  Swainson  notices  the  genus  Pitta  as  one  of  remark- 
able beauty,  and  observes  that  they  have  the  gradually- 
curved  bill  of  the  true  thrushes,  but  much  stronger.  'The 
predominant  colour  of  their  plumage,'  continues  Mr.  Swain- 
son. 'is  green,  the  sides  of  the  head  and  wings  being  gene- 
rally variegated  with  vivid  blue  ; some  species  have  a hood 
of  black,  and  all  me  confined  to  New  Holland  and  the 
neighbouring  isles  of  the  Indian  Seas.  America  indeed 
presents  us  with  a representation  of  these  genpra,  in  the 
subgenera  Grallaria,  Vieill.,  and  Chamteza,  Vig. ; but  the 
species  are  very  few,  and  they  are  coloured  in  tne  homely 
hues  of  ordinary  thrushes.  To  this  group,  as  a subgenus, 
we  refer  Chlnrisoma,  called  by  some  writers  by  the  barbarous 
and  unmeaning  name  of  Kitta.  The  bill  is  clearly  that  of 
a thrush,  while  the  legs  place  it  among  the  Myotherina) 
(Myiotherina),  of  which  it  seems  to  be  the  rasonal  sub- 
genus,  both  on  account  of  its  size,  its  crest,  and  its  affinity 
to  Myaphonu s.  There  are  two  or  three  species,  all  natives 
of  India.’ 

‘ The  genus  Myothera,  on  the  other  hand,  is  chiefly  re- 
stricted to  tropical  America,  and  comprises  numerous 
species  of  a smaller  size,  clothed  in  dark  colours,  but  prettily 
variegated  with  white.  Although  distinctly  separated  from 
the  Oriental  group  by  their  abruptly-hooked  and  strongly- 
toothed  bill,  they  are  yet  so  intimately  allied  to  the  small 
bush-shrikes  (Thamnophilina)  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  draw  a distinction  between  them.’ 

‘Of  all  the  tribes  of  insects  which  swarm  in  the  tropics  the 
ants  are  the  most  numerous;  they  aro  the  universal  de- 
vastators, and  in  the  dry  and  overgrown  forests  of  the  in- 
terior tlie  traveller  can  scarcely  proceed  five  paces  without 
treuding  upon  their  nests.  To  keep  these  myriads  within 
due  hmitB,  a wise  Providence  has  called  into  existence  the 
ant-thrushes,  and  has  given  to  them  this  particular  food. 
Both  aro  proportionate  in  their  geographic  range,  for,  be- 
yond the  tropical  latitudes  the  ants  suddenly  decrease,  and 
their  enemies,  tho  Myothera,  totally  disappear.  As  a ge- 
neral distinction  by  which  this  family  may  be  known 
from  the  bush-shrikes  we  may  mention  the  difference  in 
the  feet,— the  structure  of  one  being  adapted  for  walking, 
while  that  of  the  other  is  more  suited  for  perching.  The 
ant-thru-thes  are  very  locally  distributed  ; for,  although  the 
group  is  tropical,  we  frequently  found  that  a particular 
species,  very  common  in  one  forest,  was  replaced  in  another 
by  a second  ; while  a third  locality  in  the  same  district 
would  present  us  with  still  another  kind,  different  from 
thos.e  wc  had  previously  found.  Cayonne  and  Surinam,  in 
like  manner,  furnish  us  with  many  species  totally  unknow  n 
in  the  furests  of  Brazil.’ 

To  return  to  Pitta.  We  select,  as  an  example,  Pitt<\ 
(it gas.  Breve  (leant,  or  Giant  Pitta. 
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Description. — Size  equal  to  that  of  a magpie,  but  the  tail 
is  short  and  squared,  and  the  wings  cover  it  entirely.  A 
very  brilliant  azure  blue  covers  the  back,  the  scapulars,  the 
rump,  and  tail ; a less  vivid  tint  is  spread  over  the  wings, 
the  quills  of  which  are  black,  coloured  with  azure  towards 
the  tips;  summit  of  the  head,  nape  and  demi-collar  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck  black  ; feathers  of  the  front  and  eye- 
brows ashy-brown ; throat  whitish;  an  ashy-brown  tint  is 
spread  over  ull  the  lower  parts  ; ‘the  feet  are  very  long  and 
of  a horny  ash-colour.  Total  length  nine  inches. 

Locality—  Sumatra.  (Temm.i 


Chlorisoma.  (Sw ) 

Example,  Chlorisoma  thalasrinum  ( Kitta  thalassina, 
Piroll  Thalassin,  Temm.). 


ChWboma  thaiaMinnm.  £ 

Description.— Greater  part  of  the  plumage  very  brilliant 
celadon-green ; a velvety  black  baud  springs  at  the  angle 


of  the  bill,  passes  backwards  so  as  to  include  the  eye,  and 
surrounds  the. occiput;  tail  deep  tarnibhed  green,  wings 
reddish,  but  the  three  or  four  secondary  feathers  nearest  the 
body  are  opaline  bluish  ash  ; iris,  bill,  and  feet  very  bright 
vermillion  red.  Total  length  eleven  inches  two  or  threo 
lines. 

The  mule  and  female  have  nearly  the  same  livery. 

The  young  of  the  year  differ  in  the  colour  of  their  bill 
and  feet,  which  are  black ; in  that  of  the  wings,  which  is  a 
tarnished  rusty  red,  and  in  the  very  clear  blue,  which  is 
nearly  whitish,  of  all  the  rest  of  the  plumage.  This  blue 
tint  i9  more  vivid  in  middle  age,  and  passes  by  degrees  from 
bright  azure  blue  to  celadon -green.  Individuals  during 
moult  have  the  plumage  varied  with  these  two  tints  very 
vivid  and  pure.  • 

Localities. — Java  and  Sumatra.  (Tcmm.) 

Grallaria.  (Vieill.) 

Example,  Grallaria  Rex  {Roi  des  foufmiUiers,  Buff.; 
King  Thrush,  Lath.  ; Turdus  Rex,  Gtnel.). 

Description. — Brown,  inclining  to  red,  lighter  beneath ; 
occiput  plumbeous;  forehead  varied  with  black  and  white. 

Locality.— South  America,  Guiana,  and  Brazil  espe- 
cially. 


Orallarta  Rat, 


PITTACAL,  one  of  the  ingredients  of  wood-tar,  and  so 
named  by  Reichenbach,  who  discovered  it,  from  wirra, 
pitch,  and  caXXoc,  ornament , on  account  of  its  fine  colour. 
When  a little  barytes-water  is  added  to  impure  picamar,  or 
to  oil  of  tar  deprived  of  its  acid,  the  liquor  directly  becomes 
of  a fine  blue  tint,  which  very  soon  passes  into  the  colour 
of  indigo:  like  this  pigment,  it  assumes  a copper  colour 
when  rubbed,  and  according  to  its  purity  becomes  after- 
wards golden  or  brass  yellow. 

Pittacal  is  inodorous,  tasteless,  and  not  volatile;  at  a high 
temperature  it  is  decomposed  and  charrejl,  but  does  not 
give  out  ammonia.  It  is  suspended  in  water  in  so  fine  a state 
of  division,  that  it  passes  through  filters  and  gives  a blue 
colour  to  the  water,  but  it  does  not  dissolve  in  it;  light  and 
air  do  not  act  upon  it;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  aether; 
it  dissolves  in  cold  diluted  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid ; 
acetic  acid  also  dissolves  it  readily,  and  the  solution  is  of 
a fine  red  colour;  alkalis  restore  the  blue  colour;  nitric 
acid  decomposes  it.  Reichenbach  states  that  it  is  a more 
delicate  test  of  acids  and  alkalis  than  litmus. 

PI'TTACUS,  one  of  the  so-called  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  was  the  son  of  Hyrradius,  and  born  at  Mitylene  in 
the  island  of  Lesbos,  about  the  year  652  b.c.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  education  and  the  early  part  of  his  life,  ar.d 
the  first  facts  which  his  biographer,  Diogenes  Laertius, 
mentions  are,  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  brothers  of 
Alcaeus,  he  delivered  his  native  island  from  tho  tyranny 
of  Melanchrus  (b.c.  612),  and  that  when  the  Mitylenseans 
were  involved  in  a war  with  the  Athenians  about  the  pos- 
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session  of  the  town  of  Sigeum  on  the  Hellespont,  Pittacus 
gained  the  victory  over  the  Athenian  general  Phryuon  by  a 
singular  stratagem.  He  came  into  the  Acid  arme  1 with  a 
casting-net,  a trident,  and  a dagger,  and  first  entangled  and 
then  despatched  his  adversary  (b.c.  606).  ]n  this  war  Al- 
corns left  his  shield  a trophy  to  the  enemy.  It  must  have 
been  soon  after  this  war  that  Mitylene  was  distracted  by  , 
tbo  two  political  parties  which  about  this  time  began  to 
apjfcar  in  various  parts  of  Greece.  The  aristocratic  party, 
to  which  AIcecus  and  his  brother  Antimenidas  belonged, 
was  driven  from  the  town,  and  the  popular  party  unani- 
mously elected  Pittacus  to  the  office  of  tcsymneles  to  defend  I 
the  constitution.  During  his  administration,  which  lasted  j 
from  590  to  580  b.c.,  he  overcame  his  adversaries,  and  gained  i 
them  by  his  clemency  and  moderation.  Even  Alcmus,  ) 
who  had  assailed  him  in  his  poems  with  the  greatest  bitter- 1 
ness,  became  reconciled.  Pittacus  regulated  the  affairs  of  ' 
his  country  by  the  most  salutary  laws  and  institutions,  and  i 
in  b.c.  5H0  he  voluntarily  resigned  his  office  and  withdrew  I 
from  public  life.  Valerius  Maximus  (vL  5,  ext.  L)  errone- 
ously states  that  Pittacus  was  madu  tesymnetes  at  the  time 
of  the  war  with  the  Athenians  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
it : but  this  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  authority  of  Strabo, 
the  fragments  of  Alcmus,  and  Diogenes  Laertius.  Pittacus 
passed  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  in  quiet  rotirement,  en- 
joying the  esteem  and  love  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  his 
couutrymcn;  anil  when  the  Mitylenreons  wished  to  reward 
him  for  his  services  with  an  extensive  tract  of  territory,  ho 
refused  to  accept  it  for  himself,  lmt  had  it  made  consecrated 
ground,  which  to  the  time  of  Diogenes  Laertius  retained 
the  name  of  the  grounds  of  Pittacus.  He  died  in  b.c.  570, 
at  the  age  of  82. 

He  was  the  author  of  a considerable  number  of  elegies,  of 
which  a few  fragments  are  still  extant.  Diogenes  Laertius 
has  preserved  a short  letter  ascribed  to  Pittacus,  and  ad- 
dressed to  Cru*sus,  king  of  Lydia,  which  contains  on  answer 
to  an  invitation  of  the  king  to  come  to  see  his  magnificent 
treasures.  Many  of  the  numerous  maxims  of  practical 
wisdom  current  among  the  antients  were  ascribed  to  Pitta- 
cus, and  are  preserved  in  the  works  of  Diogenes  Laertius, 
Plutarch,  /Elian,  and  others. 

PlTTOSPORA'CRAS  are  polypetalous  exogenous  plants 
with  a definite  number  of  hypogynous  stamens,  a superior 
one-  or  two-colled  ovary,  which  in  the  former  case  lias  parie- 
tal placentas  numerous  ovules,  a single  style,  and  hard  seeds 
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containing  a vr»ry  small  embryo  in  the  region  of  the  hiluro. 
Their  position  in  a natural  arrangement  is  unsettled,  but 
appears  to  be  near  the  Vitaceous  order,  rather  than  the 
Khamnaceous  or  Polygalaceous.  All  the  species  contain  in 
greater  or  less  abundance  a resinous  substance,  the  use  of 
which  is  unknown.  Many  of  the  species  aro  pretty  shrubs 
or  bushes,  sometimes  extremely  graceful,  but  they  arc  of  no 
known  use.  Most  of  them  are  natives  of  Australia.  The 


names  of  Sofiya  and  Billordiera  recal  to  the  mind  some  of 
the  prettiest  twiners  of  the  greenhouse. 

PITTS,  WILLIAM.  The  very  recent  death  of  this 
highly-gifted  artist  prevents  our  attempting  a biography, 
for  which  the  materials  are  not  yet  collected.  Still,  rather 
than  entirely  pass  over  the  name  of  one  who  will  henceforth 
be  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  among  British  artists, 
wc  content  ourselves  with  giving  a brief  record  of  him. 

He  was  born  in  London,  in  the  year  1790,  and  brought 
up  by  his  father  to  his  own  business,  which  was  that  or  a 
chaser,  or  what  would  have  been  termed  in  Italy  an  orejice, 
a branch  of  art  now  regarded  as  little  better  than  a me- 
chanical one,  and  accordingly  turned  over  almost  entirely 
to  artisans,  although  it  was  that  in  which  Cellini' displayed 
his  mastery  and  earned  his  reputation.  Whether  Pitts 
subsequently  studied  under  any  sculptor  wc  do  not  know. 

His  very  early  marriage,  at  about  the  age  of  nineteen, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  even  then  following  bis 
profession  on  his  own  account.  It  is  likely  that  for  what  in- 
struction in  sculpture  he  ever  had,  he  was  chiclly  indebted 
to  Flaxman,  for  he  was  employed  by  him  in  chasing  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  designed  and  modelled  by  himself..  In* 
deed  there  seems  to  have  been  great  similarity  of  feeling 
and  taste  between  Pitts  and  Flaxman,  for  both  displayed 
their  talents  in  poetical  subjects  and  extensive  compositions 
consisting  of  a number  of  figures.  As  a counterpart  to  the 
shield  of  Achilles  by  the  one,  may  be  placed  the  shield  of 
/Eneas  by  the  other;  also  the  shield  of  Hercules,  from 
Hesiod,  and  the  Brunswick  shield,  which  is  a large  circular 
relief,  representing  George  IV.  in  a car  in  the  centre,  and 
in  the  other  compartments  the  principal  events  of  the 
House  of  Hanover.  Pitts  was  also  employed  on  the  Wel- 
lington shield,  which  was  executed  uuuer  the  immediate 
inspection  of  Stothard. 

By  way  of  parallel  to  Flaxman's  two  series  of  designs  from 
Homer  and  Dante,  may  be  mentioned  simitar  graphic  com- 
positions by  Pitts  from  Virgil  and  Ossian,  only  the  first  of 
which  has  been  engraved,  being  etched  by  himself  in  1831  ; 
as  yet  they  are  hardly  known  to  the  public,  whereas  the 
designs  of  Flaxman  are  known  throughout  Europe. 

Both  for  the  exquisite  fancy  which  they  display  and  for 
their  masterly  graces  of  execution,  some  of  his  smaller 
subjects  in  relief  have  obtained  for  Pitts  with  many  the  title  of 
| the  ' British  Cellini.'  Yet,  except  as  indicative  of  congenial 
fancy  and  arlistical  power,  such  appellation  is  utterly  inap- 
propriate, hardly  any  two  individuals  being  so  utterly  dis- 
similar in  personal  character  as  the  arrogant  and  daring 
Benvenuto  and  the  meek  and  unassuming  William  Pitts, 
who  was  an  enthusiast  entirely  devoted  to  bis  own 
art,  and  utterly  unskilled  in  the  art  of  winning  his  way 
to  popularity  and  fortune.  Hence  it  is  matter  of  regret 
rather  than  surprise  that  he  should  not  have  obtained  pa- 
tronage at  all  in  proportion  to  his  ability  and  his  genius  ; or 
that  he  encountered  many  disappointments,  and  was  latterly 
involved  in  embarrassments.  How  far  these  last  had  any 
share  in  impelling  him  to  the  fatal  act  by  which  he  termi- 
nated his  life,  it  is  difficult  to  judge.  He  destroyed  himself 
by  poison,  April  10,  18-10. 

1 he  following  is  a list  of  his  chief  productions,  arranged 
according  to  their  dates: — The  Deluge,  1823;  Samson  slay- 
ing the  Lion  ; the  Creation  of  Eve  ; Herod’s  Cruelty,  1824 ; 
a Chariot-race,  1 826  ; the  Pleiades  ; Shield  of  /Eneas,  1 828 ; 
the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  and  the  Nuptials  of  Peirithous,  two 
bas-reliefs, about  eight  feet  long,  executed  for  Mr.  Simmons, 
of  the  Regent's  Park,  1829;  the  Brunswick  Shield,  1830; 
the.  Apotheoses  of  Spenser,  Shaksperc,  and  Milton;  and 
another  series  of  reliefs  in  two  of  the  drawing-rooms  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  1831  ; the  Shield  of  Hercules,  1834; 
a long  bus-relief  or  frieze  of  all  the  English  sovereigns  from 
the  Conquest,  1837  ; a design  for  a masonic  trophy.  1839  ; 
tho  Triumph  of  Cores,  and  a small  subject  modelled  in  wax, 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1S4D. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  with  regard  to 
Pitts'  talents,  there  can  only  be  one  opinion  as  to  his  enthu- 
siastic devotion  to  his  profession,  when  it  is  known  upon 
good  authority  that  he  sometimes  had  not  his  clothes  off 
for  a fortnight  together,  snatching  during  all  that  while 
only  short  intervals  for  bodily  rest.  He  used  to  observe 
i that  even  a day  of  eminence  as  a sculptor  would  not  be  too 
dearly  purchased  by  a life  of  anxious  toil. 

In  add-on  to  the  works  above  enumerated,  may  be  men- 
tioned two  of  his  latest  performances,  the* Kemble  Tribute,’ 

, presented  to  C.  Kemble,  Esq.,  and  a vase,  executed  fur  her 
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majesty,  as  a sponsnl  present  by  her,  of  exnuisite  design  as 
to  its  general  form,  ahd  poetically  embellished  with  groups 
in  relief,  signifying  Birth,  Infancy,  Instruction,  Education, 
and  Love. 

PITTSBURG.  [Pennsylvania.] 

PITYLUS.  [Tanagrin.k] 

PITYRIA'SIS  (from  irlrvpov,  bran)  is  a disease  of  the 
skin  in  which  irregular  patches  of  the  cuticle  appear  covered 
with  thin  bran  like  scales  or  with  particles  of  a fine  while 

fowder,  which,  as  fast  as  they  fall  off,  are  succeeded  by  others. 

t may  be  regarded  as  a morbid  excess  of  the  natural  process 
of  desquamation  which  is  constantly  going  on,  and  by  which 
the  olu  cuticle  is  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  body  to 
be  replaced  by  that  of  more  recent  formation.  [Nutrition.] 
The  commonest  form  of  this  disease  is  that  called  Pityriasis 
capitis,  or  dandriff.  It  affects  chiefly  the  scalp  and  eye- 
brows, and  is  most  frequent  in  children,  in  whom  it  origi- 
nates  either  from  generally  disordered  health  or  from  mere 
neglect  of  cleanliness.  It  occurs  also  on  the  faro  and 
sometimes  on  other  parts  of  the  body  iu  adults  and  old  per- 
sons after  exposure  to  the  sun  or  a cutting  wind,  and  it 
usually  accompanies  the  commencement  of  baldness.  The 
only  local  treatment  which  is  necessary  or  useful  is  fre- 
quent washing  and  the  application  of  some  mild  and  simple 
ointment. 

In  the  other  forms  of  Pityriasis  the  discolouration  of  tho 
cuticle  is  a more  prominent  sign  than  its  desquamation  in 
flue  scales.  The  P.  versicolor  occurs  in  the  form  of  irregu- 
lar yellow  or  light  brown  patches,  which  are  chiefly  situated 
on  the  front  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  are  commonly 
called  liver-spots  or  tan-spots.  The  extent  and  form  which 
such  spots  present  arc  infinitely  various;  but  though  they 
sometimes  exist  unaltered  for  several  years,  they  rarely  pro- 
duce  any  inconvenience  beyond  a slight  itching.  The  P. 
rubra  is  an  aggravated  form  of  the  preceding  ; the  spots  arc 
more  or  less  brightly  red,  and  are  the  seals  of  considerable 
irritation.  In  the  P.  nigra  the  essential  part  of  the  disease, 
which  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  is  the  production  of  a 
cuticle  of  nearly  a black  colour.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a variety  of  Pityriasis,  or  whe- 
ther the  few  cases  that  have  occurred  are  not  merely  ex- 
amples of  the  production  iu  Europeans  of  cuticle  similar  to 
that  which  belongs  naturally  to  negroes  and  other  coloured 
nations,  and  of  which  the  formation  has  been  observed  as 
often  on  apparently  healthy  as  on  diseased  skill. 
PITYU'S^E.  [Balearic  Islands.] 

PIUS  I.,  a native  uf  Aquilcia,  succeeded  Hyginus  as 
bishop  of  Romo.  a.d.  142.  Little  is  known  of  him.  Seve- 
ral decretals  have  been  attributed  to  him  by  Giatian,  but 
they  arc  generally  considered  apocryphal.  Pius  died  in  the 
year  157,  and  was  succeeded  by  Anicetus. 

PIUS  II..  ^Eneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  born  in  1405,  at 
Corsignano  in  the  state  of  Siena,  succeeded  Calixtus  III.  in 
1458.  He  was  a man  of  extensive  learning,  and  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Council  of  Basle,  a.d.  14:11-30 — 
that  celebrated  assembly  which  attempted  earnestly,  though 
with  little  .success,  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  and 
in  which  Piccolomini  acted  as  secretary,  and  of  which 
he  wrote  a history,  ‘ Commentarius  de  Gestis  Basil. 
Concilii,’  in  two  books,  a very  important  work  for  tho 
history  of  the  Church.  At  that  time  Piccolomini  was 
a strong  advocate  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Council  und 
its  right  to  judge  and  even  depose  the  pope,  'who,'  ho 
argued,  'ought  to  be  considered  as  the  vicar  of  the  Church 
rather  than  as  the  vicar  of  Christ.’  These  tenets  however 
were  condemned  by  Eugenios  IV.,  but  the  Council  asserted 
its  authority  by  suspending  the  pope  from  his  dignity;  and 
then  began  a long  struggle,  whicn  terminated  in  an  open 
schism,  the  Council  deposing  Eugenius  and  electing  Felix 
V.  [Amadeus  VIII.]  Piccolomini  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  new  pope  or  antipope,  and  was  sent  by  him  as 
his  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  who  was  so 
pleased  with  him,  that  he  prevailed  upon  him  to  give  up 
his  precarious  situation  and  accept  the  place  of  imperial 
secretary.  Frederic  afterwards  sent  him  on  several  mis- 
sions ami  loaded  him  with  favours.  Piccolomini  was  not 
ungrateful;  be  wrote  several  works  in  pruise  of  his  pa- 
tron and  in  support  of  his  imperial  prerogative — ‘ De  Ori- 
ine  et  Auctorilale  Romani  Imperii  ad  Fridericum  III. 
mperutorem.  Liber  Unus;’  ‘Historia  Rerum  Frideriri 
III.;’  *Do  Itinerc,  Nuptiis,  ct  Coronatione  Friderici  111. 
Coramcntariolus;’  * Do  his,  qui  Frulerico  III.  Imperante,  in 
Germaniam,  ct  per  totam  Europara  memorabiliter  gosta 


sunt,  urque  ad  annum  1458,  Commentarius.’  At  last  Fre- 
deric sent  Piccolomini  as  his  ambassador  to  Pope  Eugenius. 
This  was  a delicate  errand  for  him  who  had  been  one  of  the 
avowed  antagonists  of  that  pontiff  ; but  ho  managed  so 
well  by  his  dexterity,  his  captivating  address,  and,  above  all, 
his  eloquence,  that  the  pope  not  only  forgave  him,  but  be- 
came his  friend,  and  Piccolomini  had  hurdly  returned  to 
Germany  from  his  mission,  when  he  received  a papal  brief 
appointing  him  apostolic  secrelaiy.  He  accepted  an  office 
congenial  to  his  clerical  profession,  and  also  as  the  means 
of  fixing  his  residence  in  Italv;  but  he  still  retained,  a 
lively  sense  of  gratitude  towards  his  Imperial  benefactor. 
From  that  time  a marked  change  took  place  in  the  opinions, 
or  .it  least  in  the  professions,  of  Piccolomini,  and  he  became 
a stout  advocate  for  the  claims  of  the  sec  of  Rome.  Mean- 
time Eugenius  died,  a.d.  1447,  and  his  successor,  Nicholas 
V.,  was  recognised  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Basle, 
who,  being  forsaken  by  both  the  emperor  and  the  French 
king,  made  their  peace  with  Rome.  Felix  V.  also  having 
abdicated  in  favour  of  Nicholas,  the  schism  of  tho  Church 
was  healed.  Nicholas  made  Piccolomini  bishop  of  Trieste, 
and  afterwards  of  Siena,  and  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  Ger- 
many and  Bohemia,  where  he  had  several  conferences  with 
the  Hussites,  which  he  relates  in  his  Epistles,  (lipia- 
lola  130.)  He  had  however  the  merit  (rare  iu  that  age) 
of  recommending  mild  and  conciliatory  measures  as  the 
most  likely  to  reclaim  dissenters  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 
He  wrote  a work  on  the  history  of  Bohemia  and  the  Huss- 
I ites,  in  which  he  states  fairly  and  without  any  exaggeration 
j the  tenets  of  that  sect,  as  well  ns  those  of  the  Valdcnscs, 
which  he  calls  ‘ impious,'  but  which  aro  mainly  the  same 
that  have  since  been  acknowledged  by  the  Protestant  and 
Reformed  churches  throughout  Europe.  He  relates  the 
burning  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  und  speaks 
of  their  fortitude,  ‘which,’  he  says,  ‘exceeded  that  of  any 
of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,’  and  he  recapitulates  lite- 
rally tneir  charges  against  the  corruption  of  the  clergy. 
(yEiics*  Sylvij  Historia  Uohemica.) 

In  the  year  1552,  Piccolomini,  being  then  in  Italy,  was- 
present  at  the  solemn  coronation  of  Frederic  III.  at  Rome, 
and  delivered  an  oration  to  the  pope  in  the  name  of  that 
sovereign,  whom  he  afterwards  accompanied  to  Naples. 
On  their  return  to  Rome,  lio  delivered  another  oration  be- 
fore the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  other  German  and  Italian 
princes,  and  the  ambassadors  of  other  European  courts,  for 
the  purpose  of  exhorting  them  to  form  an  effectual  league 
against  the  Turks,  who  wero  then  on  the  point  of  taking 
| Constantinople.  Piccolomini  felt  the  great  danger  to 
Christian  Europe  from  tho  rapid  advance  of  the  Ottoman 
conquerors,  and  his  paramount  object  through  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  to  form  a strong  bulwark  to  protect  Italy  and 
Germany  ; but  at  the  same  time  he  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  politics  of  the  various  Christian  courts,  and  their 
selfish  and  petty  jealousies,  to  expect  much  union  in  their 
councils,  and  ho  expresses  his  views  and  his  doubts  in  a 
masterly  manner  in  several  of  his  Epistles. 

Calixtus  III.,  the  successor  of  Nicholas  V.,  made  Picco- 
lomini a cardinal,  and  in  1458,  after  the  death  of  Calixtus. 
he  was  unanimously  elected  pope  by  the  name  of  Pius  II. 
His  pontificate  lasted  only  six  years,  but  during  tins  period 
he  distinguished  himself  by  promoting  learning,  by  incul- 
cating peace  and  concord  among  the  Christian  princes,  and 
exhorting  them  to  unite  their  efforts  against  their  common 
enemy,  the  barbarous  Turks.  Macliiavelli,  a writer  not 
very  favourable  to  the  court  of  Rome,  says  that  ‘Pius 
showed  himself  mindful  abovo  all  of  the  welfare  of  Christ- 
endom and  of  the  honour  of  the  Church,  independent  of 
any  private  passion  or  interest  of  lm  own.’  ( Storie  Floren- 
tine, b.  vi.)  The  year  after  his  election  he  convoked  a. 
congress  of  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  Christian  sovereigns 
to  arrange  the  plan  of  a general  war  against  the  Ottomans. 
The  pope  himself  repaired  to  Mantua,  accompanied  by  the 
learned  Philelphus,  who  spoke  eloquently  in  favour  of 
the  proposed  league.  Most  of  the  Italian  states  were  will- 
ing to  join  in  it,  nut  Germany  and  France  stood  aloof,  and 
nothing  was  decided.  Pius  assisted  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Naples,  in  his  war  against  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  pretender 
to  that  crown.  At  the  same  time  he  was  obliged  to  make 
war  in  his  own  states  against  Sigismondo  Malatcsta,  lord  of 
Rimini,  and  against  the  Savclli  and  other  feudal  barons, 
and  he  was  successful.  By  a bull  addressed  to  the  univer- 
sities of  Paris  and  of  Cologne,  Pius  condemned  his  own 
writings  in  defence  of  the  Council  of  Basle,  concluding 
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with  these  word* : ‘Believe  what  I,  an  old  man,  now  say  to 
you,  and  not  what  I wrote  when  I was  young;  believe  the 
i>outifl'  rather  than  the  private  individual ; reject  /Eneas 
Sylvius,  and  accept  Pius  II.*  ( Bulla  Relractionum omnium 
Dudum  per  eum  in  Minoribut  adhuc  agetitem  pro  Con  si  Li  o 
Basilietm  et  contra  Eugeni  um  turn  mum  Pontijicem  Scrip- 
torum,  Colon  ia,  1468.)  In  several  of  his  letters  to  his 
friends  also,  and  especially  to  Pietro  diNoceto,  he  expresses 
sorrow  for  his  juvenile  weaknesses,  for  he  had  once  been 
too  fond  of  the  fair  sex,  and  had  even  written  accounts  of 
some  of  his  amorous  adventures  and  of  those  of  other 
persons,  which  are  found  among  his  Epistles. 

A vacancy  hav  ing  occurred  in  the  archiepiaoopal  see  of 
Mainz,  two  candidates  appeared  for  it,  Adolph,  count  of 
Nassau,  and  Dietrich  of  lsemberg.  The  latter  had  the  ma- 
jority of  votes,  but  Pius,  who  by  the  concordat  had  the  right 
of  deciding  iti  cases  of  contested  elections,  refused  to  confirm 
the  choice  of  Dietrich  unless  he  engaged  not  to  assert  the 
supremacy  of  a general  council,  not  to  convoke  of  his  own 
authority  an  imperial  diet,  and  further  to  pay  to  Rome  double 
the  sum  fixed  for  the  annates,  or  first  fruits.  Dietrich  de- 
murred to  the  first  two  conditions,  and  positively  refused  to 
accede  to  the  last,  and  as  proceedings  were  instituted 
against  him  in  the  apostolic  court,  he  appealed  to  the  next 
general  council.  Pius  declared  such  appeals  to  bo  heretical, 
and  excommunicated  and  deposed  him,  appointing  Adolph 
of  Nassau  in  his  place.  The  emperor  acknowledged  Adolph, 
but  Dietrich  being  supported  by  the  Count  Palatine  and  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  a war  ensued,  which,  after  much  mis- 
chief, ended  in  the  submission  of  Dietrich.  Those  who 
remembered  the  sentiments  of  Piccolomitii  when  imperial 
secretary,  and  especially  his  letter  ( Ejistola  25)  to  the  Papal 
nuncio  John  Carvoia,  concerning  the  supremacy  of  the 
council,  were  inclined  to  think  that  change  of  station  had, 
in  him  as  well  ns  in  most  men,  produced  a corresponding 
change  of  opinions.  Pius  took  also  the  pains  to  write  a 
long  letter  to  Sultan  Mahomet  II.  to' convince  him  of  the 
errors  of  lslamism,  and  to  induce  him  to  turn  Christian. 

In  the  year  1464  an  armament  intended  against  the 
Turks  was  directed  to  assemble  at  Ancona,  and  soldiers 
began  to  repair  thither  from  various  parts.  Matthias,  king 
of  Hungary,  and  Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy,  had  promised 
to  be  of  the  expedition.  The  Venetians  also  had  promised 
the  use  of  their  Heel  to  forward  the  troops  across  the  Adriatic 
into  Albania.  Pius  11.  set  off  from  Rome  for  Ancona, 
but  on  arriving  there  ho  found  that  the  soldiers  were  in 
want  of  arms,  clothes,  and  provisions ; tho  foreign  princes 
did  not  come;  and  instead  of  the  Venetian  fleet,  only  a few 
galleys  made  their  appearance.  The  aged  and  disappointed 

rnitifT  fell  ill,  and  on  the  14th  of  August  he  expired,  after 
aving  taken  leave  of  his  cardinals  and  begged  forgiveness 
if  he  had  erred  in  the  government  of  the  church.  He  was 
generally  regretted,  especially  throughout  Italy,  lie  was 
succeeded  by  Paul  11.  Pius  II.  before  his  death  raised  his 
native  town,  Corsignano,  to  tho  rank  of  a bishop's  sec,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Pienza,  by  which  it  is  now  known. 

As  a learned  man  and  a writer  he  is  best  known  under 
the  name  of  /Eneas  Sylvius,  the  most  important  part  of  his 
career  being  passed  before  he  was  elected  pope.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  historians  of  his  age,  a geographer,  a scholar, 
a statesman,  and  a divine.  He  was  also  a great  traveller  by 
sea  and  by  land : he  lived  many  years  in  Germany,  he 
repeatedly  visited  France,  went  to  Great  Britain  and  as  far 
as  Scotland,  and  to  Hungary.  His  biographer,  Camp  anus, 
bishop  of  Arezzo,  speaks  at  length  of  Ins  peregrinations, 
and  his  diligence  in  informing  himself  of  everything  worth 
notice  in  the  countries  which  he  visited.  Hi*  principal 
works,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are : 1,  * Cosmo- 
graphia,  vel  de  Mundo  Uni  verso  Historiarum,’  liber  i.  (a 
second  book  treats  especially  of  Europe  and  its  contem- 
porary history);  2,  * In  Antonii  Panorraitaj  de  Dictis  et 
Factis  Ahihonsi  Arrngonuui  Regis,  libros  quatuor,  Cora- 
mentaria ;’  3,  * Epitome  supra  Decades  Klavii  Blond i For- 
liviensis,  ab  indinatione  Imperii  usque  ad  tempora  Johannis 
XXIII.,  Pont.  Max.,*  in  10  books;  4,  * Historia  Gothics,* 
published  first  at  Leipzig  in  1730;  5,  * A Treatise  on  the 
Education  of  Children,  with  Rules  of  Grammar  and  Rhe- 
toric;’  6,  lastly,  his  numerous  ‘Epistles,’  which  contain 
much  varied  information.  A collection  of  his  works  was  pub- 
lished at  Basle:  * Ainew  Svlvii  Piccolommi  Senensis Opera 
qnse  extant,’  fob,  1551  ; but  this  edition  does  not  include  all. 
Domenico  de  Rossetti  has  published  a catalogue  of  all  his 
works  and  their  various  editions,  and  also  of  his  biographers 


and  commentators:  ‘ Serie  di  Ed  fa  ion  i delle  Opere  di  Pio 
II.,  o da  lui  intitolate,*  Trieste,  1830.  Biographies  of  Pius 
II.  by  Platina  and  Campanus  are  annexed  to  the  Basle 
edition  of  hi*  works,  but  a much  more  ample  biography  is 
found  in  the  Commentaries  published  at  Frankfort,  1614, 
under  the  name  of  John  Gobellinus,  his  secretary,  but  which 
are  known  to  have  been  written  by  himself  or  under  his 
dictation : ‘Pii  II..  Pont.  Max.,  Commentarii  Rerum  Memora- 
bilium  qnm  lcmporibuB  suis  contigerunt,’  libr.  xii.,  with 
a continuation  by  hi*  intimate  friend  James  Ammanato, 
cardinal  of  Pavia,  who  had,  at  his  desire,  assumed  the  name 
of  Piceolomini. 

PIUS  III., Cardinal  Francesco Todeschini  Piceolomini  of 
Siena,  descended  from  a sister  of  Piu*  11.,  was  elected  pope 
in  1503,  after  tho  death  of  Alexander  VI.,  and  died  himself 
in  less  than  a month  after  his  election. 

PIUS  IV.,  Giovanni  Angelo  Medici,  or  Medichini,  of 
Milan,  not  of  the  great  ’Florentine  family  of  Medici,  suc- 
ceeded Paul  IV.  in  1560.  He  made  his  nephew  Charles 
Borromeo  a cardinal,  who  afterwards  became  celebrated  as 
archbishop  of  Milan.  He  instituted  proceedings  against 
the  nephews  of  the  lato  popo.  Cardinal  Carlo  Caraffa,  and 
his  brother  the  duke  of  Pahatio,  who  were  accused  of  various 
crimes,  which  were  said  to  be  proved  against  them,  and  both 
were  executed.  But  in  the  succeeding  pontificate  of  Pius 
V.,  the  proceedings  being  revised,  the  two  brothers  .CaratTa 
were  declared  to  have  been  unjustly  condemned.  At  Easter, 
1561.  Pius  re-assembled  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  had 
been  prorogued  under  Paul  111.  He  was  particularly 
intent  upon  checking  the  spread  of  heresy,  which  had 
taken  root  in  several  parts  of  Italy,  beside*  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  and  especially  in  some  districts  of  Calabria.  The 
Spanish  viceroy  of  Naples  sent  his  troops,  assisted  by  an  in- 
quisitor and  a number  of  monks,  to  exterminate  by  fire  and 
sword  the  heretics  of  Calabria . Emmanuel  Philibert,  duke  of 
Savoy,  after  attacking  with  an  armed  force  the  Valdenses, 
who  made  a gallant  resistance,  agreed  to  allow  them  the 
exercise  of  their  religion  within  their  own  districts,  subject  to 
certain  regulations.  The  quarrels  between  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  in  Fiance,  were  more  difficult  to  settle. 
Some  of  the  French  Catholic  prelates,  among  others  Mou- 
luc,  bishop  of  Valence,  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  recom- 
mended large  concessions  to  be  made  to  the  Protestants  with 
the  hope  of  reconciling  them  to  the  church,  and  Queen 
Catherine  dc’  Medici  wrote  to  the  pope  to  that  effect.  The 
pope  referred  the  matter  to  the  council,  and  in  the  mean- 
time Catherine  published  the  edict  of  pacification,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1562,  which  allowed  the  Protestants  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  leave  to  perform  their  worship  in  country 
places,  but  not  within  walled  towns. 

The  prelates  sent  by  France  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
several  councillors  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  who  were 
also  ordered  to  attend  in  the  name  of  the  king,  spoke  loudly 
of  the  necessity  of  an  extensive  reform  in  the  church,  and 
seemed  disposed  to  render  the  bishops  more  independent 
of  the  see  of  Rome.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  of  opinion 
that  the  mass  and  other  offices  should  be  performed  in  the 
vulgar  or  popular  language  of  each  country ; but  the  Italian 
prelates,  ami  Lainez,  general  of  the  Jesuits,  supported  the 
maintenance  of  the  established  form  of  worship,  a*  well  as 
of  tho  papal  authority  in  all  its  existing  plenitude.  The 
discussions  grew  warm,  and  it  was  only  in  the  following 
year,  1563,  that  (he  two  parties  came  to  an  understanding. 
[Trent,  Council  or.]  The  council  terminated  its  sittings 
1 in  December  of  that  year,  and  the  pope  confirmed  its  decrees 
bv  a bull.  This  was  the  principal,  event  of  the  life  of  Pius 
IV.  He  died  in  December,  1565,  His  disposition  was 
generous;  and  lie  embellished  Rome;  but  be  was  charged 
with  the  common  fault  of  nepotism. 

PIUS  V.,  Cardinal  Michele  Ghislieri,  a native  of  Aless- 
andria in  Piedmont,  and  a Dominican  monk,  succeeded 
Pms  IV.  in  1566.  He  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
zeal  in  support  of  the  Inquisition,  of  which  tribunal  be  was 
one  of  the  leading  members.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
austere  in  his  morals,  and  wished  to  enforce  a strict  discipline 
among  the  clergy,  and  especially  the  monks  and  nuns,  more 
than  fifty  thousand  of  wliom  are  said  to  have  been  at  that 
time  living  and  strolling  about  Italy  out  of  their  respective 
convents,  regardless  of  any  of  the  obligations  enjoined  by 
their  order.  (Botta,  Sloria  (f  Italia,  b.  xii.)  There  was 
also  a monastic  order  in  Lombardy  called  the  ‘ Umiliati,* 
possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  the  heads  of  which  le<I 
openly  a most  dissolute  life,  and  even  kept  bravocs,  or  hired 
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assassins,  to  execute  their  mandates.  Charles  Borromeo, 
archbishop  of  Milun,  who  endeavoured  to  check  these  atro- 
cities, was  shot  at  by  one  of  the  monks  while  at  prayers  in 
his  oratory.  The  ball  however  only  grazed  the  skin : the 
assassin  was  taken,  and  revealed  his  employers ; and  several 
preposli,  or  superiors  of  convents  of  the  Umiliati,  were  exe- 
cuted. Pius  V.,  having  examined  the  whole  affair,  sup- 
pressed the  order,  and  gave  their  property  to  the  Jesuits 
and  other  orders. 

Pius  V.  enforced  the  authority  of  the  Inquisition  over  all 
Italy.  There  were  at  that  time  in  several  towns,  especially 
in  Tuscany,  some  scholars  and  other  men  of  learning  who 
advocated  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  Some  ladies 
also  of  high  rank,  who  enjoyed  a reputation  for  learning, 
such  as  V ittoria  Colonna,  Giulia  Gonzaga,  and  Margaret,  the 
wife  of  Emmanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  were  suspected 
of  a similar  bias.  Pius  demanded  of  Cosmo,  duke  of  Flo- 
rence, the  person  of  Carnesecchi,  a Florentine  nobleman 
who  made  a public  profession  of  opinions  considered  os 
heretical ; being  given  up  to  the  Inquisition,  he  was  put  to 
death  at  Rome.  The  same  happened  to  Palearius,  Bartocci, 
and  Giulio  Zanetti;  the  last,  who  was  at  Padua,  being 
given  up  to  the  pope  by  the  Venetian  senate,  on  the  plea 
that  he  was  a native  of  Fano  and  a subject  of  the  Papal 
State.  Numerous  informers  were  kept  by  the  Inquisition 
in  every  town  of  Italy;  and  such  was  the  terror  produced 
by  those  severities,  that  the  university  of  Pisa  became  almost 
deserted  both  by  teachers  and  students.  The  pope  also 
enforced  the  strict  observance  of  the  index  of  forbidden  books, 
and  enacted  severe  penalties  against  those  who  printed  or 
introduced  or  kept  such  books.  The  printing-presses  of 
Italy,  those  of  Giunti  of  Florence,  and  others,  deqjifled 
greatly  in  consequence,  and  many  printers  emigrated  to 
Switzerland  or  Germany.  Pius  V.  enforced  the  canons 
against  those  priests  who  kept  concubines;  but  instead  of 
leaving  to  the  civil  magistrates  the  repression  of  this  abuse, 
he  insisted  upon  the  bishops  acting  both  as  magistrates  and 
judges,  by  means  of  armed  men  attached  to  their  episcopal 
courts,  and  of  prisons  for  the  same  purpose.  This  gave 
rise  to  frequent  collisions  between  the  secular  und  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  especially  at  Naples  and  Milan. 
Similar  disputes  took  place  concerning  the  ecclesiastical 
inspectors  and  collectors  sent  by  the  pope  to  visit  and  demand 
accounts  of  all  church  property  throughout  Italy.  Pius 
proceeded  on  tho  principle  asserted  in  the  false  decretals, 
that  the  pope  has  the  disposal  of  all  clerical  benefices  through- 
out the  world.  He  also  reproduced  the  famous  bull  called 
* In  cmna  Domini,’  which  excommunicates  all  princes,  ma- 
gistrates, and  other  men  in  authority,  who  in  any  way  favour 
heresy,  or  who  attempt  to  circumscribe  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, spiritual  and  temporal, or  to  touch  tho  property 
or  revenues  of  the  church ; and  all  those  who  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  pope  to  the  general  council,  as  well  as  those 
who  say  that  the  pope  is  subject  to  the  council.  Ho  ordered 
this  bull  to  be  read  every  Thursday  before  Easter  in  every 
arish  church  throughout  the  Christian  world.  France, 
pain,  and  tho  emperor  of  Germanv  strenuously  resisted  the 
publication  of  this  bull.  In  Italy  the  senate  of  Vonice  like- 
wise forbade  its  publication.  At  Naples  and  Milan  the 
Spanish  governors  did  the  same,  but  the  bishops  and  monks 
refused  absolution  to  those  who  m any  way  opposed  the 
hull.  After  much  altercation  and  some  mischief,  the  civil 
power  attained  its  object,  and  the  bull  was  set  aside.  In 
Tuscany  the  bull  was  allowed  to  be  published,  but  rather  as 
a matter  of  form  than  as  a measure  upon  which  judicial 
proceedings  could  be  grounded.  The  monks  and  some  of 
the  parochial  clergy  however  pretended  by  virtue  of  the  bull 
to  be  exempt  from  all  taxes,  and  refused  the  sacrament  to 
the  collectors  and  other  revenue  officers  and  their  families. 
The  duke  of  Florence.  Cosmo  de’  Medici,  threatened  to  pul 
the  monks  in  prison  and  prosecute  them.  The  Tuscan  bishops 
tried  to  conciliate  matters,  and  to  repress  the  arrogance 
of  the  clergy,  but  the  disturbances  continued  till  the 
death  of  Pius  V.  ( The  famous  Bull ' In  Ciena  Domini 
published  at  Rome  every  Maundy  Thursday,  against  Here- 
tics and  all  Infringers  of  Ecclesiastical  Liberties,  with  a 
Preface , London,  1689.) 

By  a bull  dated  August,  1569,  Pius  created  Cosmo  do’ 
Medici,  who  till  then  had  only  tho  title  of  duke  of  Florence, 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  his  successors  after  him,  and 
sent  with  the  bull  the  model  of  a crown,  ornamented  with  a 
red  lily,  the  former  ensign  of  the  Florentine  republic. 
Pius  was  a great  promoter  of  the  Christian  league  against 


the  threatening  arms  of  the  Ottomans.  After  the  glorioua 
naval  victory  of  the  Curzolari,  or  of  Lepanto,  won  by  the 
Christian  combined  duct  against  the  Turks,  in  September, 
1571,  Pius  caused  Marcantomo  Colonna,  commander  of  the 
Papal  galleys,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle, 
to  make  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Rome  on  horseback, 
preceded  by  the  Turkish  captives  and  spoils,  and  accompanied 
by  the  magistrates,  noblemen,  and  heads  of  trad^  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  He  ascended  the  Capitol,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  the  palace  of  the  pope,  who  received  him  with 
great  honour.  The  whole  scene  was  like  a renewal  of  the 
onlient  Roman  triumphs.  Pius  V.  died  of  the  stone,  in 
May,  1572.  He  was  austere  and  intolerant  in  his  religious 
opinions,  but  he  was  sincere  and  disinterested,  and  or  un- 
spotted morals ; he  was  learned,  and  a friend  to  learning,  pro- 
vided it  did  not  encroach  upon  matters  of  belief.  It  is  said 
that  when  some  one  told  him  that  the  people  of  Rome  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  austerity  of  his  discipline,  he  answered, 
' They  will  lie  still  more  grieved  at  my  death — and 
so  it  was ; for  that  fickle  people  crowded  round  his  dead 
body,  endeavouring  to  touch  lus  garments,  as  if  they  were 
relics.  The  Roman  church  has  numbered  Pius  V.  among 
its  saints.  Hu  was  succeeded  bv  Gregory  XII 1.  . 

PIUS  VI.  (Cardinal  Angelo  Braschi),  a native  of  Co  sen  a, 
was  elected  pope  in  1774,  after  the  death  of  Clement  XIV. 
He  was  then  fifty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  the  reputation  of 
being  of  a generous  disposition,  and  fond  of  learning  and  tho 
arts.  He  had  also,  besides  the  advantages  of  a handsome 

ferson,  a graceful  demeanour  and  easy  and  affable  manners, 
n his  previous  office  of  treasurer  he  had  managed  tho 
financial  affairs  of  the  country  with  wisdom  and  disinterest- 
edness. The  choice  of  such  a man  was  generally  approved. 
One  of  the  new  pope’s  first  acts  was  to  allow  greater  com- 
forts and  indulgence  to  Father  Ricci,  the  general  of  the 
suppressed  order  of  Jesuits,  who  had  been  confined  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Angulo  for  somo  years,  though  nothing  was 
ever  proved  against  him.  Ricci  died  shortly  after,  in  his 
place  of  confinement,  in  November,  1775,  and  the  pope 
ordered  lus  remains  to  be  interred  in  a solemn  manner. 
[Jesuits.] 

In  1777,  Pius  VI.  had  a serious  dispute  with  Leopold  I., 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  Ricci,  bishop  of  Pistoja,  on  the 
subject  of  some  grave  moral  offences  which  had  been  dis- 
covered in  several  convents.  [Leopold  II  of  Germany, 
and  I.  of  Tuscany.]  The  question  of  jurisdiction  was  at 
last  settled,  hut  it  left  a coldness  between  the  courts  of 
Rome  und  Tuscany.  A more  important  disagreement  took 
place  between  the  pope  and  Joseph  11.,  Leopold's  brother, 
and  emperor  of  Germany.  Joseph  was  busy  in  suppressing 
superfluous  convents,  and  emancipating  the  clergy  of  lus 
dominions  from  the  supremacy  of  Rome  in  matters  of  dis- 
cipline. The  pi  iucipal  points  u|  on  which  the  emperor 
insisted  were  the  following:— that  the  monks  should  be 
subject  to  ilie  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  of  their  respective 
dioceses;  that  the  bulls*  Vineara  Domini’  and  * Uuige- 
nitus,'  and  all  other  procerdings  against  the  Jansenists, 
should  no  longer  be  quoted  as  authority ; that  in  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  of  (he  Austrian  states  the  Roman 
doctrines  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  of  his  temporal 
supremacy  over  secular  princes,  and  his  superiority  over 
general  councils,  should  no  longer  be  taught.  Pius  VI. 
|>ercoived  in  these  reforms  of  Joseph  II.  a design  to  weaken 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  make  an  effort  to  turn  the  emperor  from  his  pur- 
pose. Accordingly  he  set  out  for  Vienna  in  1782,  to  visit 
the  emperor,  and  to  converse  with  him  personally  on  the 
matters  in  question.  For  several  centuries  no  pope  had 
left  Italy,  ami  this  movement  of  Pius  VI.  attracted  universal 
attention.  Monti  wrote  a poem  on  the  subject,  entitled 
* II  Pellegrino  Apostolico.’ 

Pius  was  received  at  Vienna  with  every  honour;  but  he 
made  little  impression  on  the  emperor,  who  referred  the 
matter  in  discussion  to  his  ministers,  who  were  not  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  Rome.  The  pope  returned  to  his 
capital  in  disappointment,  and  was  censured  by  many  for 
having  lowered  the  dignitv  of  tho  holy  see  without  obtain- 
ing any  good  result.  N^ext  came  the  synod  of  Pistoja, 
which  was  assembled  by  the  bishop  Ricci  in  1 786,  and 
passed  several  propositions  that  were  considered  highly 
censurable  at  Rome,  such  a*  that  every  bishop  holds  his 
authority  from  Christ  direct,  and  independent  of  the  pope; 
that  he  should  every  two  years  convoke  a synod  of  the 
parish  incumbents  of  his  diocese;  and  that  a nutional 
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council  should  bo  assembled  whenever  any  serious  contro- 1 
versy  or  doubt  occurs  in  a country  concerning  either  n | 
matter  of  faith  or  discipline.  Ricci  went  still  further,  for 
he  openly  spoke  against  indulgences : he  maintained  that 
the  liturgy  should  he  in  the  popular  language*  of  eftch 
country,  and  he  approved  of  the  four  articles  of  the  Gal- 
ilean church  established  by  the  clergy  of  France  in  1G82. 
Pius  condemned  these  propositions  by  a bull,  and  suspended 
bishop  Kicci  from  his  functions ; but  Ricoi,  being  supported  1 
by  hts  sovereign,  continued  in  his  see.  Ricci  was  in  reality 
a Jansenist,  but  he  was  not  a heretic:  he  proposed  to 
restore  the  antient  discipline  of  the  church.  He  was  a 
xaalous  Catholic  in  matters  of  dogma,  and  he  was  even  re- 
markably strict  in  enforcing  the  fasts  and  abstinence  from 
meat  on  certain  days  prescribed  by  the  church. 

Pius  VI.  was  also  busily  employed  in  other  matters  be- 
sides controversy.  He  undertook  and  partly  effected, 
through  the  direction  of  the  engineer  Rapini,  the  draining 
of  the  marshy  region,  containing  near  two  hundred  square 
miles,  called  the  Pomptine  marshes,  by  which  a consider- 
able proportion  of  it  was  made  cultivable.  He  restored  tho 
antient  Via  Appia,  which  had  become  impassable,  and  built 
villages  and  post  stations  along  the  same.  He  also  restored 
the  port  of  Terracina,  and  adorned  it  with  handsome  build- 
ings. He  greatly  enlarged  the  museum  of  the  Vatican, 
which  hu  made  ono  of  tho  richest  in  Europe  in  works  of 
sculpture,  vases,  precious  marbles,  and  other  remains  of 
antiquity;  and  he  caused  a splendid  set  of  engravings  of 
the  objects  in  this  museum  to  be  published,  under  the  title 
of  ' Museo  Pio  Clement ino.’  He  mode  additions  to  the 
church  of  St.  Peter's,  and  embellished  Rome  with  new 
palaces,  fountains,  and  other  structures. 

The  internal  administration  of  Pius  was  liberal  and  mild. 
An  unusual  freedom  of  opinion  and  speech  prevailed  at 
Rome,  a number  of  learned  men  gathered  thither  from 
other  partB  of  Italy,  many  foreigners  came  to  settle  in 
that  capital,  the  fine  arts  wore  encouraged  by  tho  pope  and 
by  several  of  the  cardinals,  and  mudern  Rome  had  perhaps 
never  been,  since  the  times  of  Leo  X.,  so  brilliant  and  so 

Slcasatil  a residence  as  it  was  under  the  pontificate  of 
iraschi.  But  the  6torms  of  the  French  revolution  darkened 
the  scene,  and  rendered  the  latter  years  of  Pius  as  gloomy 
and  calamitous  as  tho  earlier  part  had  been  bright  and 
prosperous.  In  the  first  period  of  that  revolution,  Pius  VI. 
solemnly  condemned  tho  abrupt  changes  made  in  France 
concerning  the  discipline  and  the  property  of  the  clergy; 
but  with  regard  to  general  or  secular  politics  he  showed 
great  temperance.  He  even  encouraged  a man  of  learning, 
Spedaliori  by  name,  to  publish,  in  1791,  a work  entitled  ‘1 
Dirittideir  Uorno'  (the  Rights  of  Man),  in  which  the  au- 
thor openly  condemns  despotism,  and  asserts  that  a nation 
has  the  right  of  deposing  a sovereign  who  abuses  his  autho- 
rity, and  ho  confirmed  his  doctrines  by  the  authority  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  in  his  work  ‘ Do  Rcgirainc  Priucipum,' 
addressed  to. the  king  of  Cyprus.  But,  unlike  Paine  and 
the  other  expounders  of  the  rights  of  roan  in  France,  Spe- 
dalicri  maintains  that  the  Christian  religion  is  the  surest, 
nay,  the  only  guarantee  of  the  rights  of  man  and  of  civil 
freedom,  and  tuat  social  institutions,  though  they  are  the 
work  of  man,  ought  to  be  conformable  to  tho  Divine  laws 
as  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures.  The  work  of  Speda- 
licri  was  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Ruffo,  treasurer  of  the 
apostolic  chamber,  and  Pius  VI.  rewarded  the  author  with 
a slull  in  tho  chapter  of  St.  Peter's. 

An  accident  which  occurred  at  Rome  in  January,  1793, 
widened  the  breach  already  existing  between  France  and 
Rome.  A young  man,  Hugobassevillc.an  agentofthe  French 
republican  party,  being  on  his  way  to  Naples,  where  he  had 
been  appointed  secretary  of  embassy,  made  a foolish  demon- 
stration in  the  Corso,  or  high  street  of  Rome,  apparently  to 
sound  the  opinions  of  the  people.  He  appeared  in  a carriage 
with  several  tricoloured  Hags,  and  distributed  revolutionary 
tracts,  vociferating  something  about  liberty  and  against 
tyrants ; but  he  soon  found  that  the  people  of  Rome  were  not 
preparud  to  listen  to  him.  A mob  was  collected ; he  rushed 
out  or  was  dragged  out  of  his  carriage,  and  mortally  stabbed 
in  several  places  by  the  populace.  The  military  came  to 
the  spot,  but  too  late;  some  of  the  murderers  were  taken 
and  tried  ; and  yet  the  papal  government,  though  innocent 
of  the  fact,  was  charged  by  the  French  Convention  as  being 
a party  to  it.  [Momti.]  The  pope  then  joined  the  league 
of  the  sovereigns  against  France,  and  strengthened  his  mi- 
litary establishment. 


When  General  Bonaparte  invaded  Northern  Italy  in 
1 706,  he  took  possession  of  the  legations,  but  at  the  »amo 
time  offered  fo  the  pope  conditions  of  peace.  After  some  ne- 
gotiation, the  pope  refused  to  submit  to  tbe  onerous  conditions 
imposed  on  him  by  the  Directory.  Bonaparte,  who  was 
then  threatened  by  fresh  armies  from  Austria,  openly 
blamed  the  Directory  for  their  harshness  towards  the  court 
of  Rome,  saying  that  was  not  the  way  to  make  friends 
in  Italy,  and  he  spoke  very  highly  of  several  cardinals  and 
prelates  with  whom  he  was  in  friendly  intercourse.  ( Cor - 
respondent  of  General  Bonaparte , Letters  of  the  8th  Oc- 
tober, 1 796,  and  1st  of  January,  1797.)  Meantime  how- 
ever be  took  possession  of  Ancona  and  Loreto,  after  defeat- 
ing tbe  papal  troops  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Senio;  but 
the  pope  having  sont  envoys  to  sue  for  peace,  Bonaparte 
granted  it  to  him  at  Tolentino  upon  more  moderate  condi- 
tions than  might  have  been  expected.  After  the  peace  of 
Campoformin  (October,  1797)  and  Bonaparte's  departure 
from  Italy,  the  agents  of  the  Directory  added  vexation  to 
vexation  against  the  unfortunate  pope,  who,  old  and  infirm, 
was  unequal  to  the  difficulties  winch  crowded  upon  him. 
The  papal  treasury  being  drained,  in  order  to  pay  the  con- 
tribution of  thirty  millions  of  llvres  (1,200, the  pope 
was  obliged  to  seize  the  deposits  in  the  Monte  di  Picti.  by 
which  many  families  lost  all  they  had.  A tragical  incident 
hastened  the  catastrophe.  On  (he  28lh  December,  1797,  a 
small  band  of  revolutionists  of  Romo  and  oilier  parts  of 
Italy,  with  some  Frenchmen  among  them,  among  whom 
was  General  Duphot,  who  was  attached  to  the  French  em- 
bassy at  Rome,  having  dined  together  in  the  palace  of  the 
French  academy  of  the  arts,  and  being  heated  with  wine, 
took  into  their  heads  to  renew  the  former  attempt  of  Basse* 
ville.  Raising  the  tricolourcd  flog,  they  sallied  into  the 
streets,  calling  out  that  they  were  going  to  hoist  the  en- 
sign of  liborty  on  the  Capitol.  A body  of  military  came  to 
disperse  them,  which  was  effected  at  first  without  bloodshed  ; 
but  the  fugitives  ran  to  the  palace  of  the  French  ambassn- 
' dor,  followed  by  the  soldiers,  who  fired  and  wounded  some 
of  tho  insurgents.  The  remainder  rushed  into  the  vestibule 
and  court  of  the  palace.  The  papal  soldiers  halted  outside, 
but  being  provoked  and  mocked  by  those  within,  they 
rushed  into  the  court,  in  order  to  clear  it  of  the  insurgents. 
The  ambassador  then  mode  his  appearance  on  the  great 
staircase,  in  company  with  General  Duphot,  to  appease  tho 
tumult.  The  soldiers  cried  out  that  the  rebels  should  im- 
mediately quit  the  palace;  hut  Duphot.  who  was  young 
and  hasty,  drew  his  sword  and  encouraged  the  insurgents  to 
drive  the  papal  soldiers  out  of  the  court.  The  soldiers  then 
fired,  and  Duphot,  with  several  of  tbe  insurgents,  fell.  This 
affray  was  by  the  French  Directory  made  the  pretext  for 
inraaing  Rome  and  dethroning  the  pontiff,  a thing  on  which 
they  were  bent,  and  would  have  effected  long  before,  had  it 
not  been  for  Bonaparte’s  cooler  policy.  After  issuing  ma- 
nifestoes in  the  usual  stylo  of  those  times,  calling  in  plain 
terms  the  court  of  Rome  a nest-of  assassins,  the  Directory 
ordered  Bertluer  to  march  upon  Rome.  Thu  pope  gave  orders 
that  no  opposition  whatever  should  be  made,  ns  it  would  only 
serve  to  aggravate  the  evil.  On  the  10th  February,  1798, 
Berlhier  entered  Rome  with  his  army,  took  possession  of 
the  castle  St.  Angelo,  and  went  himself  to  live  in  tho  Qui- 
rinul  palace.  Pius  VI.,  forsaken  by  most  of  tbe  cardinals, 
who  lia^l  escaped,  remained  in  the  Vatican.  On  the  1 5th 
of  the  same  month  a crowd  of  men  assembled  on  the 
Campo  Vaccino,  dragging  with  them  a lice  which  they 
styled  the  tree  of  liberty,  and  fixed  it  in  the  ground  with  a 
red  cap  on  the  top  of  it.  Some  of  the  leaders  then  began 
I to  ask  the  multitude  wliat  they  wanted,  and  the  answer  was, 

I that  they  wished  to  live  free  in  a republican  form,  without 
any  pope.  The  leaders  gravely  asked  * whether  that  was 
the  will  of  the  Roman  people;’ which  was  answered  by 
acclamations  in  the  affirmative.  Five  notaries  then  drew 
up  a solemn  act  to  that  purpose,  which  was  taken  to  Hcr- 
tliier.  The  French  general  ascended  the  Capitol,  followed 
by  a large  retinue  of  officers,  and  proclaimed  the  Roman 
republic  1 tho  sister  and  ally  of  France,’  and  said  some- 
thing in  praise  of  * the  descendants  of  the  Brutuses  and 
the  Scipios.’  Songs,  illuminations,  and  balls  concluded  the 
ceremony.  Berlhier  afterwards  sent  an  officer  to  intimate 
to  tho  pope  that  he  must  renounce  his  temporal  sovereignty. 
Pius  answered,  that  he  had  received  it  from  God  and  by 
the  free  election  of  men,  and  could  not  renounce  it;  that 
he  was  eighty  years  old,  and  his  troubles  could  not  be  of 
long  duration,  but  that  he  was  determined  to  do  nothing 
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derogatory  to  his  high  office.  Next  came  the  commissary- 
general  of  the  French  army,  who,  after  taking  an  inventory 
of  all  the  valuables  that  still  remained  in  the  papal  resi- 
dence, ordered  Pius  to  prepare  to  set  out  in  two  days.  The 
pope  said  he  could  not  oppose  force,  but  protested  against 
this  new  act  of  violence.  On  the  20th  of  February,  Pius  VI. 
left  the  Vatican  with  a few  attendants,  and,  escorted  by  a 
strong  detachment  of  cavalry,  took  the  road  to  Florence. 
He  was  lodged  first  in  a convent  at  Siena,  and  afterwards  in 
the  Carthusian  convent  near  Florence,  where  lie  remained  till 
the  following  year,  when  the  French,  having  driven  out  of 
Tuscany  the  grand-duke  Ferdinand,  and  being  threatened 
by  the  Auslro-Russians,  who  were  advancing  to  the  Adige, 
ordered  the  pope  to  be  transferred  to  France.  They  took 
him  to  Pignerol,  and  from  thence,  in  the  month  of  April,  i 
the  old  pontiff  was  made  to  cross  the  Alps  in  a litter  by  the 
pass  of  Mount  Gendvre,  which  was  covered  with  deep  snow, 
to  Briancon.  From  thence  he  was  taken  to  Grenoble,  and  I 
afterwards  to  Valence  on  the  Rhone,  where  ho  died,  in  Au- 
gust of  that  year  (1799),  in  the  82nd  year  of  his  age  and  the  | 
24th  of  his  pontificate.  Just  before  his  death  the  Roman 
republic  had  ceased  to  exist,  the  French  being  diiven  out 
of  Italy  by  the  Austro- Russians,  and  Rome  was  occupied 
by  Austrian  and  Neapolitan  troops.  The  short  period  of 
the  so-called  republican  government,  enforced  by  French 
bayonets,  was  one  of  unspeakable  distress  for  (lie  people  of 
Rome:  dearth,  exactions,  suspension  of  commerce,  and 
consequent  poverty,  overbearing  military  rule,  authorised 
licentiousness,  and'  general  confusion  of  society,  were  the 
characteristics  of  that  time. 

In  the  year  1802,  after  the  restoration  of  the  papal  go- 
vernment, the  remains  of  Pius  VI.  were  transferred  to 
Rome  by  leave  of  the  first  consul  Bonaparte,  at  the  request 
of  his  successor  Pius  VII.,  end  deposited  with  solemn  pomp 
in  the  church  of  St.  Peter. 

(Botin,  Storia  (f  Italia.) 

PIUS  VII.  (Cardmul  Gregorio  Barnaba  Chiaramonii) 
was  born  in  the  year  1742,  of  a noble  family  of  Cesena, 
which  is  supposed  to  havo  been  originally  a branch  of  the 
French  house  of  Clermont.  He  first  studied  in  the  college 
of  Ravenna,  and  subsequently  entered  the  order  of  Bene- 
dictines, in  1758.  He  was  appointed  lecturer  on  phi- 
losophy, and  afterwards  on  theology,  to  the  novices  of 
his  order,  first  at  Parma  and  then  at  Rome.  Pius  VI. 
appointed  him  bishop  of  Tivoli,  and  in  1785  made  him  a 
cardinal  and  bishop  of  lmola.  When  Bonaparte  took  pos- 
session of  the  legations,  and  annexed  (hem  to  tho  Cisalpine 
republic.  Cardinal  Chiaramonii  in  a homily  exhorted  his 
flock  to  submit  to  the  new  institutions,  and  to  be  faithful  to 
the  state  of  which  they  had  become  a port.  This  conduct  is 
said  to  have  acquired  him  the  good  opinion  of  Bonaparte. 
When  the  news  of  the  death  of  Pius  VI.,  in  his  exile  ot 
Valence,  in  August,  1799,  came  to  Italy,  the  conclave  being 
summoned  to  assemble  at  Venice,  then  under  the  dominion 
of  Austria,  as  Rome  was  in  a state  of  anarchy,  Cardinal 
Chinramonti  repaired  to  the  former  city.  Thirty-five  car- 
dinals assembled  at  Venice,  in  the  Benedictine  convent  of 
S.  Giorgio  Moggiore,  in  order  to  elect  a new  pope,  a dignity 
apparently  not  very  enviable  in  those  troubled  times.  The 
deliberations  of  the  conclave  lasted  several  months,  and  at 
last  Cardinal  Chiaramonii  was  chosen,  on  the  14th  of  March, 
1800,  and  crowned  nope  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month, 
under  the  name  of  Pius  VII.  In  the  following  July  tho 
pope  made  his  entrance  into  Rome,  and  soon  after  appointed 
Cardinal  Consalvi  his  secretary  of  state,  or  primo  minister. 
[Consalvi.]  In  the  following  year  the  pence  of  Luncville, 
between  France  and  Austria,  was  made,  and  Bonaparte,  first 
consul  of  France,  ordered  his  troops  to  evacuate  the  Papal 
territories,  with  the  exception  of  the  legations,  which  had 
been  formally  incorporated  with  the  so-called  * Italian  Re- 
public.' Meantime  tho  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  France  were 
in  a state  of  the  greatest  confusion.  Franco  was  still  no- 
minally Roman  Catholic,  but  the  clergy  were  no  longer  in 
communication  with  the  see  of  Rome,  and  were  divided  into 
parties.  One  party  consisted  of  those  who  had  sworn 
fidelity  to  the  republican  constitution,  and  were  called 
•Prfltres  assermentes,'  or  * constitutionnels another  was 
composed  of  those  who  protested  against  the  changes  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  administration  of  the  church  since 
the  Revolution,  and  were  called  ' inscrment&s,’  or'rtfrnc- 
inires.’  Each  party  had  itj  bishops,  who  were  in  a state 
of  schism  towards  one  another.  Many  dioceses  had  no  bi- 
shops, and  others  had  two;  some  of  the  constitutional  priests 
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were  latitudinarians  in  principle  as  well  as  in  practice ; 
others  had  married,  contrary  to  the  canons  of  the  conn  il  of 
Trent;  and  others  professed  Janaenist  principle*.  The  ic- 
fractory  priests  were  generally  soured  by  ihctr  post  sufferings,' 
were  intolerant  by  principle,  and  provoked  persecution  against 
themselves  rather  than  acknowledge  the  liberty  of  conscience 
which  the  government  had  proclaimed.  In  the  raid*!  of 
this  confusion  about  one  half  of  the  population  of  France  fol- 
lowed no  mode  of  worship,  and  professed  no  religion1* batever. 
A vast  number  of  parish  churches  were  shut  up,  and  had 
been  so  for  ten  years.  (JanfTret,  Memoire s sur  lea  Affaires 
Eeriest astiques  do  France , vol.  i. : Tlnbaudeau,  Mt  moires 
sur  le  Cot.sulat)  Bonaparte  wished  for  a concordat  with 
Rome.  The  pope  appointed  the  prelate  Spina  and  the 
theologian  Caselli,  who  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  Bonaparte 
named  his  brother  Joseph,  Crete!,  councillor  of  state,  aiul 
Bernier,  a Vemlean  priest,  to  treat  with  the  pope’s  nego- 
tiators. At  the  same  lime  Bonaparte,  who  was  not  himself 
much  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  controversy,  listened 
willingly  to  the  advocates  of  the  various  parties.  Grfgoiro, 
bishop  of  Blois,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  constitutional 
clergy,  was  opposed  to  the  concordat.  According  to  him,  tho 
church  had  ttu  need  of  il : * She  had  done  without  it  fur  twelve 
centuries;  the  canons  of  the  first  four  (Ecumenical councils 
were  sufficient  for  its  administration.  Vacancies  to  the 
sees  should  be  filled  up  by  election,  by  the  bishops  of  the  pro- 
vince, under  ihepresidenceof  the  metropolitan.  TheGallicnii 
church  ought  to  l>e  untrammelled  by  Roman  jurisdiction.’ 
(Gregoiru,  Essai  Historique  sur  les  Liberies  de  FEglise 
Gu/lirane.)  Others  advised  Bonaparte  to  proclaim  unre- 
stricted religious  freedom  and  liberty  of  worship.  (l)o 
Pradt,  Les  Quatrc  Concordats.)  Others  told  him  that  ho 
had  in  his  hands  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  shaking 
off  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Roman  sec,  and  establish- 
ing in  France  a reformed  religion.  ‘A  vast  number  of  people 
agreed  about  the  necessity  of  having  one  established  mode 
of  worship,  and  most  of  the  large  proprietors  wore  of  this 
opinion,  fiot  that  they  wore  religiously  inclined,  hut  because 
they  looktfl  upon  religion  as  the  sufest  guarantee  of  their 
property.  They  wished  to  *cc  an  end  of  ecclesiastical 
anarchy,  and  if  the  first  consul  had  thought  pro;  er  to  change 
the  religion  of  France,  lie  would  have  found  not  a few  to 
support  him.'  (Jauffret,  Memoire*  sur  les  Affaires  Ec- 
cli si antiques.)  But  Bonaparte  considered  that  if  he  were  to 
proclaim  the  reformed  communion,  ho  would  havo  otiu  half 
of  France  against  it,  whilst  of  tho  other  half  only  a 
small  part  would  support  him  in  earnest.  He  preferred 
therefore  to  be  with  the  decided  majority,  as  affording  ail 
easier  means  of  government.  Bonaparte’s  instructions  to 
his  negotiators  were,  I, ‘that  there  should  be  no  longer  any 
exclusive  form  of  religion  in  France,  and  that  therefore  the 
only  thing  that  could  be  done  was  merely  to  state  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  was  the  state  religion,  being  that  of  the  majority 
of  the  people;  2,  that  a new  division  of  dioceses  was 
requisite;  3,  that  with  regard  to  the  nomination  and  institu- 
tion of  the  bishops,  they  might  take  the  concordat  of  1516 
between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.  as  a basis ; 4,  that  all  monastic 
orders  requiring  perpetual  vows  should  remain  suppressed. 
Above  all  he  required  the  busine&s  to  be  promptly  settled, 
and  he  wrote  to  Rome  to  that  effect.  The  nope  despatched 
to  Paris  Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  smoothed  down  all  difficul- 
ties. and  the  concordat  was  signed  at  Pans,  the  15lh  of  July, 
1801,  and  was  ratified  by  Pius  at  Rome,  after  some  hesita- 
tion and  consultation,  on  the  !4th  of  August  following. 
The  principal  scruples  of  the  pope  were  concerning  certain 
articles  called  ‘organic,’  which  Bonaparte  appended  to  the 
concordat,  as  if  they  had  formed  pari  of  it,  and  which  were 
proclaimed  as  laws  of  the  state.  (Botta,  b.  xxi. ; Thibau- 
deau.) 

From  1801  till  1804  Pius  VII.  enjoyed  tranquillity  at 
Rome,  which  he  employed  in  restoring  order  to  the  finances, 
in  ameliorating  the  judicial  administration,  in  promoting 
the  agriculture  of  tlieCampagna,  and  in  other  similar  cares. 
His  personal  establishment  was  moderate,  his  table  frugal, 
his  habits  simple,  and  his  conduct  exemplary.  In  May, 
1804,  Napoleon  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  some  time 
after  he  wrote  to  the  pope  requesting  him  to  crown  him  so- 
lemnly at  Paris.  After  considerable  hesitation  Pius  con- 
sented, and  set  off  from  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber of  that  year.  The  ceremony  of  the  coronation  took  place 
in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  after  which  the  pope  spent 
several  months  in  Paris,  visiting  the  public  establishments, 
and  receiving  the  homage  of  men  of  all  parties,  who  were 
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won  by  his  unassuming  yet  dignified  behaviour,  aiul  his  un-  . 
affected  pieiv.  In  Muy,  1805,  he  returned  to  Rome ; and  his 
troubles  began  soon  after.  In  October,  1 805,  a body  of  French 
troops  suddenly  took  military  possession  of  Ancona.  Pius 
remonstrated  by  a letter  which  ho  wrote  to  Napoleon,  who 
was  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  Austria.  It  was  | 
only  after  the  peace  of  Pres  burg  that  he  received  an  answer,  i 
in  which  Napoleon  said,  that  lie  considered  himself  as  the 
protector  of  the  church  against  heretics  and  schismatics, 
like  his  predecessors  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  ; 
that  us  such  he  had  occupied  Ancona  to  prevent  it  falling  j 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  or  the  Ru.sidans.  Soon  after, 
Napoleon  officially  required  the  pope,  through  his  ambas- 
sador at  Rome,  to  expel  from  lus  dominions  ell  English, 
Russian,  Swedish,  and  Sardinian  subjects,  and  to  forbid  his 
ports  to  the  vessels  ®f  those  powers  who  were  then  at  war 
with  France.  Pius  replied  at  length  in  a letter  to  Napoleon, 
representing  to  him  that  hjs  request  was  destructive  of  the 
independence  of  the  Pupal  State  and  of  its  political  neutra 
lily,  which  were  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  church  and 
for  the  security  of  the  numerous  members  of  it  who  were 
living  in  those  very  countries  with  which  the  emperor  was 
then  at  war.  He  said  that  the  head  of  the  church  ought 
to  be  a minister  of  peace,  and  not  to  take  part  in  a war 
which  has  not  religion  for  its  object;  that  if  some  of  his 
predecessors  had  not  always  abided  by  this  rule,  lie  at  least 
should  not  follow  their  example.  Napoleon  however  in- 
sisted, and  an  angry  correspondence  was  carried  on  between 
the  two  courts  for  about  two  years  on  ibis  subject  of  con- 
tention, the  neutrality  of  the  Papal  State  being  all  the  while 
merely  nominal,  as  ilia  French  troops  inarching  from  and 
to  Naples  crossed  and  reerossed  it  at  their  pleasure,  and 
the  Frunch  also  kept  a garrison  at  Ancona,  the  only  papal 
port  of  any  importance.  By  degrees  they  extended  their 
posts  all  along  the  Adriutic  coast, und  garrisoned  the  various 
ports.  Some  time  after,  a body  of  French  iroopa,  coming 
from  Naples,  passed  through  Rome,  ostensibly  to  proceed  to 
Leghorn,  but  they  suddenly  turned  out  of  the  main  road  and 
surprised  in  the  night  the  town  of  Civitavecchia,  of  which 
they  took  military  possession.  In  all  these  places  they  con- 
fiscated whatever  English  property  they  could  find.  Thu 
papal  troops  at  Ancona,  Civitavecchia,  and  other  places, 
were  ordered  to  place  themselves  under  the  direction  of  the 
French  commanders,  and  some  officers  who  refused  to  do 
so  were  arrested  and  kept  in  confinement.  Napoleon  in  the 
mean  time  found  fresh  grounds  of  quarrel  with  the  pope. 
He  wished  to  declare  the  marriage  of  his  brother  Jerome 
with  an  American  Protestant  lady  null ; but  Pius  refused, 
saying  that  although  the  church  abhorred  marriages  between 
Catholics  and  heretics,  yet  if  they  were  contracted  in  Pro- 
testant countries,  according  to  the  laws  of  those  countries, 
they  were  binding  and  indissoluble.  ('  Letter  of  Pius  VII.’ 
on  this  important  subject,  in  Aitaud,  Viedu  Pape  Pie  VII., 
Puris,  1826.)  He  next  accused  the  pope  of  ditatorines*  in 
giving  the  canonical  institution  to  the  bishops  elected  to  vacunt 
sees  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  delay  was  defended  by  the 
court  of  Romo  on  the  ground  of  the  mm-cxecution  or  misin- 
terpretation by  the  French  of  several  articles  of  the  concordat, 
especially  as  to  the  Venetian  territories,  which  had  been  an- 
nexed to  the  Italian  kingdom  after  the  concordat  was  made, 
and  which  the  pope  did  not  therefore  include  in  its  provi- 
sions. Eugene  Beauharnois,  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
wrote  a very  able  and  conciliatory  letter  to  the  pope,  in  order 
to  bring  about  an  arrangement,  and  the  pope  was  induced  to 
invite  the  bishops  elect  to  Rome,  in  order  to  receive  the  ca- 
nonical institution,  when  a threatening  letter  came,  written 
by  Napoleon  from  Dresden,  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  in  the 
summer  of  1807,  ip  which  he  said  that * the  pope  must  not 
take  him  for  a Louis  le  D6bonnaire ; that  his  anathemas 
would  nevermake  his  soldiers  drop  their  muskets;  that  he, 
Napoleon,  if  provoked  too  far.  could  separate  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  from  the  Roman  church,  and  establish  a 
more  rational  form  of  worship  than  that  of  which  the  pope 
was  the  head,  that  such  a thing  was  easy  in  the  actual  state 
of  people’s  minds,’  &c. : and  lie  forbade  Eugene  to  corre- 
spond any  longer  with  the  pope,  or  send  the  bishops  elect  to 
Rome,  for,  ho  said,  ' they  would  only  imbibe  there  princi- 
ples of  sedition  against  their  sovereign.’  Matters  were  now 
brought  to  an  open  rupture.  A French  force  under  General 
Miolhs  entered  Rome  in  February,  lssOB,  took  possession  of 
the  castle  and  the  gates,  leaving  however  the  civil  authori- 
ties undisturbed.  The  pope  was  prevailed  upon  to  send 
Cardinal  De  Bayanne  as  his  legate  to  Pans,  to  make  a last 


effort  at  reconciliation,  but  the  cardinal  had  not  arrived 
at  his  destination  when  a decree  of  Napoleon,  dated  ‘2nd 
April,  18l)H,  united  the  provinces  of  Ancona,  Macerate, 
Fermo,  and  Urbmo  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  stating  in  the 
preamble:  i,  that  the  temporal  sovereign  of  Rome  had 
constantly  refused  to  declare  war  against  the  English,  and  to 
outer  into  a confederation  with  the  kings  of  Italy  and  of 
Naples  for  the  defence  of  the  peninsula;  2,  that  the  inter- 
ests of  those  two  kingdoms  required  an  unint  rrupted  com- 
munication between  them;  3,  that  the  donation  made  by 
, Charlemagne  to  the  see  of  Rome  was  intended  for  the  ad- 
I vantage  of  the  church,  and  not  for  that  of  heretics  and  ene- 
1 luies  to  tiiat  church  ; 4,  lastly,  that  the  ambassador  of  Rome 
at  Paris  had  demanded  his  passport  ou  the  30th  March  last, 
and  the  diplotnulic  relations  between  the  two  states  were  at 
i an  end. 

i Fresh  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  Pius  were  answered 
I by  threats  of  further  hostile  measures  on  the  part  of  Napo- 
leon, unless  the  pope  entered  into  un  offensive  and  defensive 
league  with  the  kingdoms  uf  Naples  und  Italy,  and  by  a de- 
cimation that  * the  pope  would  lose  hLs  temporal  sovereignty 
und  remain  bishop  of  Rome  as  his  predecessors  were  during 
tin*  first  eight  centuries  and  under  the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 

! ( Note  de  M.  de  ( '/lamjxigny,  M mist  re  ties  affaire*  flrangerei, 
a S.  Eminence  le  Cardinal  Caprara,  18th  April,  1808  ) 

! The  war  which  begun  soon  after  in  Spam  prevented 
Napoleon  from  occupying  himself  with  the  affairs  of  Rome, 
which  remained  in  a slate  of  uncertainty  amidst  frequent 
1 clashing  between  the  French  military  authorities  and  the 
papal  civil  officers.  The  papal  treasury,  impoverished  us  it 
was  bv  the  loss  of  its  finest  provinces,  was  obliged  to  pay 
the  French  troops  which  garrisoned  the  towns  that  still 
■ nominally  belonged  to  the  pope.  All  the  disaffected  and 
I i he  turbulent,  trusting  to  French  protection,  openly  in- 
sulted the  papal  government-  The  pope  remained  confined 
to  his  palace  on  the  Quuinal  with  his  Swiss  guard  at  the 
! gates,  not  wishing  to  expose  himself  to  violence  by  venturing 
out. 

On  the  17th  May,  1609,  Napoleon,  who  was  then  making 
war  against  Austria,  issued  a decree  from  Vienna,  in  which 
he  milled  tho  remainder  of  the  Roman  states  to  the  French 
empire,  leaving  to  the  pope  his  palaces  and  an  income  of 
two  millions  of  francs  (80,000/.  sterling).  The  preamble  cf 
i he  decree  was,  as  usual,  grounded  on  1 lie  alleged  donation 
of  Charlemagne,  ‘his  il  ustrious  predecessor,’  to  tho  see  of 
Rome,  which  donation,  it  was  stated,  was  on  the  condi- 
tion of  feudal  allegiance,  Rome  being  still  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  empire.  ‘ But  the  union  of  the  two  powers, 

J temporal  and  spiritual,  haring  preyed  a source  of  perpetual 
: discord,  mid  of  never-ending  pretensions  and  assumptions, 
j ho,  Napoleon,  thought  proper,  for  the  security  of  his  empire 
1 and  of  Ins  people,  to  resume  the  grant  of  Charlemagne.’ 

I On  the  10th  June,  1809,  tho  pope  issued  a bull  of  excom- 
munication against  all  the  perpetrators  and  abettors  of  the 
invasion  of  Romo  and  of  the  territories  of  the  Holy  See. 
| The  bull  was  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  principal  churches 
1 of  Rome  and  in  other  public  places.  The  text  of  tho  hull 
' is  given  by  Cardinal  Pacca,  in  his  'Memoiie  Storiche,!  Ap- 
i pendix  to  the  1st  part.  No.  v. 

The  French  commander,  Miollis,  being  afraid  of  an  in- 
« surrection  of  the  people  of  Rome,  who  had  shown  uiiequi- 
| vocal  signs  of  attachment  to  their  sovereign,  thought  it 
! expedient  to  remove  Pius  from  the  capital.  It  is  stated, 
! in  the  * Memoirs  of  Las  Cases,’  that  he  did  this  without 
j orders  from  Napoleon,  who  was  still  with  his  army  in 
1 Austria,  hut  that  he  concerted  his  measures  with  Murat, 
[ king  of  Naples,  who  sent  him  a reinforcement  of  Neapolitan 
troops  for  the  purpose.  General  Radet  of  the  gendarmerie 
1 was  entrusted  with  the  abduction  of  the  pope,  who  had  shut 
I himself  up  in  lus  palace  on  the  Quirinal.  Between  two  and 
j three  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  July,  some  men 
| scaled  the  walls  in  the  greatest  silence,  broke  open  several 
j doors,  and  having  opened  the  great  gates,  let  in  their  com- 
! r rides  from  without.  The  Swiss  guards  made  no  resist anee, 
| having  orders  to  that  effect  from  the  pope.  Genertd  Radet 
; penetrated  to  the  apartment  in  which  Pius  was,  and  found 
1 him  in  full  dress,  surrounded  by  several  attendants. 

I The  general  told  him  respectfully  that  he  had  orders  to  re- 
1 move  him  from  Rome  unless  he  consented  to  sigh  an  abdi- 
cation of  his  temporal  sovereignty,  and  on  the  pope  saying 
' that  he  could  not  do  that,  Radet  told  him  that  he  must 
] depart  immediately.  *1  then  yield  to  force,’ replied  Pius; 

! and,  taking  his  breviary  under  liis  arm,  lie  accompanied  the 
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general  to  the  gate.  where  hi*  carriage  was  ready,  and  drovu 
off  under  an  escort.  He  was  taken  first  to  Grenoble  in 
Dauphin^,  from  whence  he  was  removed,  by  order  of  Na- 
poleon, to  Savona  in  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  where  he  re- 
mained till  June,  1812,  when  ho  was  removed  to  Fontaine- 
bleau, by  an  order  from  Napoleon.  During  his  stay  at 
Savona,  Napoleon  convoked  a council  at  Paris  of  the  bishops 
of  his  empire,  but  he  found  that  assembly  less  docile  than  he 
expected,  and  lie  dissolved  it  without  any  conclusion 
being  come  to.  The  great  question  was  how  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  sees,  when  the  pope  refused  the  canonical  institution. 
The  pope  at  the  same  time  would  not  recognise  Napoleon  :■> 
divorce  from  his  first  wife  Josephine.  In  short,  Napoleon 
found  t Hat  unarmed  priests  were  more  difficult  to  conquer 
than  the  armies  of  one  half  of  Europe.  tThihaudeau,  Le 
C'Dtsulat  et  r Empire,  ch.  77 ; Botta,  Sloria  d Italia,  b.  25.) 
The  plan  of  Napoleon  was  to  have  the  pope  settled  at 
Avignon,  or  some  other  town  of  his  empire,  as  his  subject 
and  his  pensionary,  and  to  have  himself  the  nomination  not 
only  of  the  bishops,  but  of  the  cardinals  also,  by  which 
means  he  would  have  added  to  his  already  overbearing  tem- 
poral power  the  incalculable  support  of  a spiritual  authority 
which  extends  over  a great  part  of  the  world.  The  resist- 
ance of  Pius  disappointed  his  views.  * Strange,  but  true,’ 
exclaims  Botta,  • in  this  instance  the  independence  of  the 
church  was  the  only  remaining  prop  of  general  liberty,  and 
if  the  ecclesiastical  authority  had  given  way,  no  check  was 
left  against  a universal  and  overwhelming  tyranny.’ 
Napoleon  at  last  imagined  that  by  removing  Pius  to 
Fontainebleau,  he  might  succeed  in  overcoming  his  firm- 
ness. Pius  was  again  obliged  to  make  a long  journey 
with  the  greatest  secresy.  Hu  arrived  at  Fontainebleau  in 
June,  1812,  and  was  lodged  in  the  imperial  palace,  and 
treated  with  marked  respect.  Napoleon  had  set  out  on  his 
Russian  expedition.  After  his  return  from  that  disastrous 
campaign,  in  December,  1812,  he  went  to  see  the  pope,  em- 
braced him,  and  treated  him  with  studied  attention ; he  also 
allowed  several  cardinals  who  were  at  Paris  to  repair  to  Fon- 
tainebleau, and  at  last,  chiefly  through  their  persuasions,  he 
prevailed  upon  the  pope  to  sign  a new  conroruut,  the  25th  of 
January,  1813.  It  is  not  true,  as  some  have  stated,  that 
Napoleon,  in  one  of  his  conferences  with  Pius,  had  lifted 
his  hand  against  him  and  struck  him.  Pacca  ('  Memorio 
St  or  iche,’  part  iii.,  ch.  1)  denies  this  on  the  authority  of  Pius 
himself,  but  thinks  it  very  probable  that  Napoleon  spoke  to 
his  prisoner  in  an  authoritative  and  threatening  tone. 

The  principal  articles  of  the  concordat  were,  1,  that 
the  pope  should  give  to  the  bishops  who  might  from  time 
to  time  be  elected  to  the  vacant  sees,  in  six  months  at 
latest  after  their  nomination  by  the  emperor,  the  ca- 
nonical institution.  If  this  were  not  granted  after  six 
mouths,  the  metropolitan  of  the  province  (and  on  his  de- 
fault, the  senior  bishop)  should  give  the  institution  to  the 
bishops  fleet,  so  that  no  see  should  remain  vacant  longer 
than  a twelvemonth ; 2,  the  pope  should  have  the  nomina- 
tion to  ten  secs  of  France  and  Italy,  besides  that  of  the  six 
bishops, called  suburbicarii, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome; 

3.  the  other  bishops  of  the  Papal  State,  who  had  been  banished 
I heir  dioceses  for  noncompliance  with  the  orders  of  Napoleon, 
should  not  be  reinstated, but  appointed  bishops  * in  partibus;’ 

4,  the  pope  was  to  fix  his  residence  either  in  France  or  in 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  to  hold  his  court  and  appoint  his 
officers,  ministers,  aiid  legates  as  before,  in  bis  quality  of 1 
head  of  the  church;  5,  the  emperor  Napoleon  granted  full 1 
amnesty  to  the  cardinals  and  other  prelates  or  clergymen 
who  had  incurred  his  displeasure  during  the  late  contro- 
versy. ( Pacca,  Memorie  Sloriche , part  ii.,  ch.  6.) 

rfapoleon  hastened  to  publish  the  articles  of  the  concordat, 
and  to  give  them  the  force  of  laws  of  the  empire  ; after  which 
he  granted  fiee  access  to  the  pope  to  all  cardinals  and  others 
who  chose  to  repair  to  Fontainebleau.  Pius,  who  had 
scruples  concerning  some  of  the  articles  which  he  had 
signed,  laid  them  before  the  cardihals,  and  asked  their 
opinion.  Several  of  the  cardinals,  especially  the  Italian 
ones,  such  as  Conaalvi,  Pacca,  Litta,  and  Di  Pietro,  stated 
that  some  of  the  articles  were  contrary  to  the  canon  law  and 
the  legitimate  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  see,  and  pregnant 
with  the  most  serious  evils  to  the  church,  and  they  urged  the  ' 
necessity  of  a prompt  retractation.  They  quoted  the  well- 
known  example  of  Paschal  II.,  who,  in  similar  circum- 
stances having  ceded  to  the  emperor  Henry  V.  tho  right 
of  investiture,  hastened  to  submit  bis  conduct  to  the 
judgment  of  a council  assembled  in  th*<  Latcran,  and  the  I 


council  revoked  the  cession.  [Paschal  II.]  Upon  this  Pius 
wrote  to  Napoleon,  on  the  24th  of  March,  retracting  his 
concessions,  but  proposing  a new  basis  for  a concordat ; Na- 
poleon however  took  no  notice  of  ihe  retractation,  except  by 
exiling  some  of  the  cardinals  who,  he  thought,  had  mtluencetl 
it.  Napoleon  soon  after  set  oft'  for  his  army  in  Germany, 
nnd  the  affair  with  the  pope  remained  in  suspense. 
It  was  only  after  the  defeat  of  the  French  armies  ind 
their  expulsion  from  Germany  that  Napoleon  proposed 
to  restore  to  the  pope  the  Papal  States  south  of  the  Apen- 
nines, if  the  pope  would  agree  to  a concordat.  Pius  an- 
swered, that  he  would  not  enter  into  any  negotiations  until  he 
was  restored  to  Rome.  On  the  22nd  of  January,  1814,  an 
order  came  for  the  pope  to  leave  Fontainebleau  the  following 
day.  Nono  of  the  cardinals  were  allowed  to  accompany 
him.  He  set  off  accompanied  by  an  escort,  and  wax  taken 
to  Italy.  On  arriving  at  the  bridge  on  the  river  Nura,  in 
the  state  of  Parma,  be  met  Ihe  advanced  posts  of  the  Nea- 
politan troops  under  Murat,  who  was  then  ranking  common 
cause  with  the  allied  powers  against  Napoleon.  Murat  had 
taken  military  occupation  of  the  Roman  state,  but  ho  offered 
to  give  up  Rome  and  the  Campagna.  Pius  however  pre- 
ferred stopping  at  Cescna,  his  native  town,  until  the  political 
horizon  was  cleared  up.  After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon 
and  the  peace  of  Paris,  Pius  made  his  entrance  into  Rome, 
on  the  24th  of  May.  1814,  in  the  midst  of  rejoicings  and 
acclamations.  His  faithful  Cons&lvi  soon  after  resumed  his 
office  of  secretary  of  state.  By  the  articles  of  the  congress 
of  Vienna  the  whole  of  the  Papal  States  were  restored, 
including  tho  legations,  which  were  not  however  evacuated 
by  the  Austrian  troops  until  after  the  fall  of  Murat,  in  1815. 

The  remaining  years  of  the  life  of  Pius  were  spent  in 
comparative  tranquillity,  though  not  in  idleness.  He 
applied  himself  to  adapt,  as  far  as  it  was  practicable, 
tho  civil  institutions  of  his  dominions  to  the  great  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  social  state.  By  a * motu 
proprio’of  the  year  1816,  ho  confirmed  the  suppression 
of  all  feudal  imposts,  privileges,  monopolies,  and  juris- 
dictions; he  abolished  every  kind  of  torture,  including  that 
called  the  ' corda,'  or  ‘ estrapade,’  which  was  formerly  a 
frequent  mode  of  punishment  at  Rome ; he  diminished 
the  land-tax ; retained  the  register  of  hypotheques,  or  ‘ mort- 
gages,’ instituted  by  tho  French ; laid  down  the  basis  of  a 
new  code  of  public  administration,  and  in  November  of  the 
following  year  he  published  a now  code  of  civil  procedure, 
in  which  he  regulated  the  costs  of  judicial  proceedings. 
He  maintained  the  commercial  courts  established  by 
the  French,  os  well  as  the  new  system  of  police,  enforced 
by  a regular  corps  of  carabineers,  instead  of  the  old  ‘sbirri,1 
who  were  ineffective  and  corrupt.  (Tournon,  Etudes  Sta- 
tist iq  ties  ttur  Rome,  b.  ivn  ch.  6.)  Unfortunately  however 
tho  old  system  of  secret  proceedings  in  criminal  matters 
was  restored,  as  well  as  that  of  tho  ecclesiastical  courts, 
which  have  jurisdiction  also  over  laymen.  Pius  however 
made  some  important  alterations  in  the  form  of  proceeding 
of  the  Inquisition,  abolishing  torture  as  well  as  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  offences'  concerning  religion.  He  did 
probably  all  that  he  could  do  as  a pope,  and  certainly  more, 
than  any  pope  had  dotio  before  him.  Cardinal  Consalvi 
took  vigorous  measures  to  oxtirpate  the  banditti  of  the  Cam- 
pagna ; and  in  July,  1619,  he  ordered  the  town  of  Sonnino, 
a notorious  nest  of  incorrigible  robbers,  to  be  razed  to  the 
ground.  With  regard  to  spiritual  matters,  Pius  concluded 
a new  concordat  with  France,  Naples,  Bavaria,  and  oilier 
states.  Ho  condemned  by  a bull  tho  political  society  of 
Carbonari,  as  well  as  other  secret  societies. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1623,  Pius,  who  was  then  eighty- 
one  vears  of  age,  had  a fall  in  his  apartments,  and  broke 
his  thigh.  This  accident  brought  on  inflammation,  and 
after  a few  weeks  he  died,  on  the  20th  of  August,  univer- 
sally regretted.  He  was  succeeded  by  Leo  XII.  Thor- 
waldsen  was  commissioned  to  make  his  monument,  which 
has  been  placed  in  St.  Peter’s. 

Pius  VII.  stands  prominent  among  the  long  series  of 
popes  for  his  exemplary  conduct  under  adversity,  his  truly 
Christian  virtues,  and  his  general  benevolence  and  charity. 
Free  from  nepotism,  modest,  unassuming,  ard  person- 
ally disinterested,  ho  was  a staunch  though  temperate  de- 
fender of  the  rights  of  his  see,  and  his  meek  bearing  and 
unblemished  character  engaged  on  his  side  the  sympathies 
of  the  whole  Christian  world,  without  distinction  of  com- 
munity or  sect,  during  his  long  struggle  with  hi*  gigautic 
and  ungenerous  adversary. 
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PIUS  VIII.  (Cardinal  Castigliom)  was  elected  in 
March,  1829,  to  succeed  Leo  XII.,  and  died  at  the  end  of 
tho  following  year.  Ilo  won  succeeded  by  Gregory  XVI. 
Nothin!'  remarkable  occurred  during  bis  short  pontificate. 
Pius  VIII.  died  just  before  the  explosion  of  the  abortive 
attempt  at  insurrection  in  the  Romagna,  in  consequence  of 
the  events  of  I'aris.  of  July,  li*3o. 

PIX,  TRIAL  OK  THE.  The  private  assay  within  tho 
Mint,  which  sanctioned  tho  delivery  of  the  coins  to  the 
owner  of  tho  bullion,  was  not  considered  by  our  ancestors 
as  a sufficient  security  for  the  integrity  of  the  coins,  hut  they 
required  them  to  be  submitted  to  a trial  by  a jury  before 
the  master  could  receive  his  discharge;  and  ibis  trial  was 
repeated  at  such  short  intervals  as  to  form  a sufficient  check 
upon  improper  issues  of  the  money.  This  final  examination 
is  technically  called  the  Trial  of  the  Pix.  from  tho  box  in 
which  the  coins,  which  have  been  selected  for  that  purpose, 
are  contained.  They  arc  secured  by  three  locks,  the  keys 
of  which  arc  respectively  in  the  custody  of  the  warden, 
master,  and  comptroller  of  the  Mint. 

The  first  regular  public  trial  of  I be  Pix  upon  record,  ac- 
cording to  Madox  ( // is/. Exch eq.,  vol.  i.,  p.  291),  took  place 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  year  of  Edward  L,  when  the  king 
commanded,  by  writ,  the  borons  of  the  exchequer  to  take 
with  them  Gregory  do  Rokesle,  and  straightway,  before 
they  retired  from  the  exchequer,  to  open  the  boxes  of  the 
assay  of  London  and  Canterbury,  and  to  make  the  assay  in 
such  manner  as  the  king's  council  was  wont  to  do,  and  to 
take  an  account  thereof,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to 
certify  tlie  king  touching  the  same,  whenever  he  should 
please. 

From  the  form  of  this  trial  laid  down  in  an  indenture  of 
Ihc  18th  Edward  HI.,  it  was  then  to  lie  made  regularly 
every  three  months.  In  subsequent  reigns  however,  down 
to  a late  period,  this  trial  was  made  at  uncertain  limes.  In 
the  reign  of  George  II.  it  was  called  for  when  two  or  three 
millions  had  been  coined.  The  practice  of  more  modern 
limes  has  been  to  call  for  a trial  of  the  pix  usually  upon  the 
appuintment-of  a new  master  of  the  Mint,  in  order  that  the 
master  who  has  retired  may  receive  his  discharge. 

As  the  authority  under  which  these  trials  were  held  oc- 
casionally varied,  so  did  likewise  the  persons  who  sat  as 
judges  in  the  court.  They  were  first  the  members  of  tho 
king's  council,  then  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  and  again 
the  members  of  the  privy  council  as  judges  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  where  sometimes  the  king  himself  presided,  as 
did  James  I.  at  an  assay  which  was  made  upon  the  9lh  of 
May,  1611.  During  the  period  of  the  interregnum,  in 
which  at  least  six  trials  of  the  pix  were  held,  the  authority 
und.judgos  were  in  almost  every  instance  varied.  The  court 
is  now  composed  of  such  members  of  tho  privy  council  as 
are  expressly  summoned  for  that  purpose,  tho  lord-high- 
chancellor,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, presiding. 

Ruding  was  unable  to  discover  any  very  anlient  ccro- 
moitiul  by  which  the  forms  of  this  trial  were  regulated. 
He  found  one  however  among  the  Harleian  manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum  (No.  698,  fol.  169)  which  professed 
to  be  the  order  of  older  times.  It  was  evidently  derived 
from  an  earlier  date,  as  in  the  form  of  the  oath  the  standard 
is  called  the  king's,  and  not  the  queen’s,  and  was  drawn  up 
by  Sir  Richard  Marty  n,  warden  of  the  Mint,  who  held  that 
office  from  the  second  to  the  thirty-seventh  of  Elizabeth. 
Ruding,  in  the  appendix  to  his  * Annals  of  the  Coinage  of 
Britain/  has  given  an  abstract  of  tho  pix  verdicts  from 
1603  to  1802. 

• The  modern  practice/  says  Ruding,  ‘ is  for  the  master  of 
the  Mint  to  present  a memorial  praying  for  a trial  of  the 
pix.  Upon  this  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moves  his 
Majesty  in  council,  who  commands  the  trial  to  be  holdcn ; 
nnd  tlie  members  of  the  privy  council  are  accordingly  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  a certain  day  and  hour  (eleven  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon)  at  the  house  lately  inhabited  by  the  usher 
within  the  receipt  of  hia  Majesty’s  exchequer  at  Westmin- 
ster.* A precept  U likewise  directed  by  tho  lurd-high-chan- 
cellor  to  the  wardens  of  the  Goldsmiths' Company,  requiring 
them  to  nominate  nnd  set  down  the  names  of  a competent 
number  of  sufficient  and  able  freemen  of  their  Company, 
skilful  to  judge  of  and  to  present  the  defaults  of  the  coins, 

• Thi*  !»»*i«**  wa«  aU.rtti-ri  to  the  office  of  deputy  clerk  of  the 

p.-U.  iu  th-  Kvln It  wu.  inlia*<4led  by  the  unlirr  in  i;W.  when  Mr. 
Kui.itiff  '""S  hi.  !il iira'M.  I'  1i.t  linn- brtu d^itrovnl.  *ith  llir  ullirr  Imiliiintt 
C‘  t'.K  t'.\;hrcpi.:r,  to  in-ko  wey  tor  tlie  new  H.W»  of  Lord*  and  Commons 


if  any  should  be  found,  to  be  of  tho  jury,  to  attend  at  the 
same  time  and  place.  This  number  is  usually  twenty-five, 
uf  winch  the  a^say-mastcr  of  the  Company  is  always  one. 

‘ When  the  court  is  formed,  the  clerk  of  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company  returns  the  precept,  together  with  the  list  of 
names;  the  jurv  is  called  over,  aud  twelve  persons  ate 
sworn. 

* The  president  then  gives  his  charge,  which  used  for- 
merly to  be  general,  like  the  oath,  to  examine  by  fire,  by 
water,  by  touch,  or  by  weight,  or  by  all  or  by  some  of  them, 
in  the  most  just  manner,  whether  the  monies  were  made 
according  to  the  indenture  and  standard  trial-pieces,  ana 
within  the  remedies;  hut  in  1734  the  lord- high-chancellor 
Talbot  directed  the  jury  to  express  precisely  how  much  the 
money  was  within  the  remedies,  and  the  practice  which  he 
thus  enjoined  is  still  continued.  The  other  parts  of  the 
charge  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  ability  of  the  pre- 
sident aud  his  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

' When  it  is  concluded,  the  pix  is  delivered  to  the  jury, 
and  tho  court  is  commonly  adjourned  to  the  house  of  the 
president,  where  the  verdict  is  afterwards  delivered  in 
writing. 

* The  jury  then  retires  to  the  court-room  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  whither  the  pix  is  removed,  together  with  tho 
weights  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mint,  and  where  the  scales 
which  are  used  upon  this  occasion  are  suspended,  the  beam 
of  which  is  so  delicate  that  it  will  turn  with  six  grains,  when 
loaded  with  the  whole  of  those  weights,  to  the  amount  of 
4bibs.  feozs.  in  each  scnlc. 

‘ The  jury  being  sealed,  the  indenture,  or  the  warrant 
under  which  the  master  has  acted,  is  read.  Then  the  pix 
is  opened,  and  tlic  money  which  had  been  taken  out  of  each 
delivery  and  enclosed  in  u separate  paper  parcel,  under  the 
seals  of  the  warden,  master,  and  comptroller  of  the  Mint, 
is  given  into  the  hands  of  the  foreman,  who  reads  aloud 
the  indorsement,  and  compares  it  with  the  account  which 
lies  before  him.  He  then  delivers  the  parcel  to  one  of  thu 
jury,  who  opens  it,  and  examines  whether  its  contents  agree 
with  the  indorsement. 

‘ From  the  minutes  which  I took  at  a trial  of  the  pix  in 
the  year  1799,  it  appears  that  it  then  contained— 

Guineas 7590 

Half  guineas  ......  1085 

Thirds  of  guineas,  or  pieces  of  seven  shillings  1075, 

making  by  tale  8914/.  13s.  6 </..  being  the  pieces  taken  from 
ninety-three  deliveries,  from  the  3rd  of  December,  1794,  to 
the  27lh  of  March,  1799,  which  deliveries  amounted  in 
weight  to  !46,'220lbs. 

* The  silver  coins  in  the  pix  were  only  one  groat,  ono 
quarter-shilling,  one  half-groat,  and  one  penny,  making  by 
tale  ten  pence.  They  were  taken  from  one  delivery  of 
94lbs.  8ozs.  lodwts.,  on  the  16th  of  December,  1795. 

* When  all  the  parcels  of  gold  were  opened  and  found  to 
bo  right,  ihen  the  monies  contained  in  them  were  mixed 
together  in  wooden  bowls,  and  afterwards  weighed  iu  live 
parts. 


The  first  weighed  . 

lb*. 
. 42 

8 

dwtl 

0 

jr*. 

12 

The  second  . . 

. 42 

8 

0 

12 

The  third  . . . 

. 42 

8 

0 

12 

The  fourth  . . 

. 42 

8 

0 

12 

The  fifth  . . . 

. 20 

1 

6 

0 

190 

9 

8 

0 

* By  calculation  at  the  rate  of  46/.  1 4*.  6d.  to  the  pound 
troy,  which  is  the  proportion  required  by  the  indenture, 
they  ought  to  have  weighed  190lbs.  9ozs.  9dwts.  15grs. ; so 
that  they  were  deficient  one  pennyweight  fifteen  grains. 
But  the  remedy  on  l9Ulbs.  9oxs.  9dwts.  I5grs.  is  lib.  3ozs. 
Isdwts.  Ogr. ; they  were  therefore  within  the  remedy  by 
lib.  3ozs.  16dwts.  9grs. 

* The  jury  then  took  from  the  said  monies  so  roii.gled 
together  thirty-four  guineas,  thirteen  half-guineas,  nnd 
twelve  seven-shilling  pieces,  for  the  assay  by  fire.  The 
above  coins  were  all  the  different  sorts  contained  in  the  pix. 
By  (ole  they  amounted  to  46/.  14*.  6c/.,  and  they  were  in 
weight  exactly  ono  pound,  which  is  the  quantity  taken  for 
that  purpose,  particular  attention  being  paid  that  some  of 
every  sort  of  coin  shall  be  selected. 

‘ The  indented  standard  trial  pieces  of  gold  and  silver,  of 
the  dales  specified  in  the  indenture,  were  then  produced  by 
the  proper  officers,  and  a sufficient  quantity  cut  off  ftom 
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each,  and  compared  with  the  pound  weight  of  gold  coin.  | 
and  the  aforesaid  several  pieces  of  silver  coin,  by  the  usual  1 
methods  of  as*ay. 

* When  that  operation  was  finished,  the  jury  returned 
their  verdict,  that  the  gold  coins  were  in  weight  and  in 
alloy  sufficient  according  to  ihc  terms  of  the  indenture ; as 
wore  also  the  silver  coins  in  alloy ; but  the  quantity  of  them 
was  too  small  to  allow  their  agreement  in  weight  to  be 
ascertained.* 

The  trial  in  1700  was  an  n*say  of  the  coins  minted  during 
a period  of  somewhat  more  than  four  years.  The  • Gentle- 
man’s Magazine*  for  1815  (vol.  lxxxv.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  207)  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  trial  of  the  pix  upon  the  monies 
coined  from  the  19th  February,  1806,  to  the  28th  September, 
1814.  of  gol.l  to  the  amount  of  47,6l3lbs.  weight,  and  oi 
Sft'Jlbs.  of  silver,  which  had  been  coined  into  2,224.717/.  8#. 
6 d.  of  gold,  and  647/.  18#.  of  silver;  tho  gold  consisting  of 
half-guineas  and  seven-shilling  pieces,  and  the  stiver  of  four* 
penccs,  threepences,  twopence*,  and  pence.  The  total  con- 
tained in  the  pix  was — 

£.  *.  d. 

Gold  . . 1719  18  0 

Silver  . . 0 12  0 


1720  10  0 

(Ruding's  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Britain,  new  edit., 
1840.  vol.  i,  p.  6D-76.I 

PIZARRO.  FRANCISCO,  the  discoverer  and  con- 
queror of  Peru,  was  (lie  natural  son  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  an 
officer  who  served  with  considerable  distinction  under  the 
Great  Captain  in  the  Italian  wars.  Gomara  relates  that 
Francisco  was  born  upon  the  steps  of  a church,  and  in  his 
earliest  days  was  suckled  by  a sow.  Garcilaso  denies  this, 
but  all  agree  that  he  was  born  at  Truxillo.  about  the  year 
1480.  His  education  was  so  completely  neglected,  that  he 
novur  learned  to  read  or  write,  ana  he  was  employed  by  his 
father  in  tending  pigs;  but  gcltiug  tired  of  this  occupation, 
he  ran  away  to  Seville  with  some  of  his  companions,  became 
a soldier,  and  shortly  afterwards  embarked  to  try  his  fortune 
in  the  New  World.  The  first  occasion  on  which  he  gained 
distinction  was  during  the  expedition  of  t>jeda  to  Tierra 
Firma,  in  1510,  by  whom  he  was  left  as  his  lieutenant  in 
the  new  conquest.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  Vasco 
Nunez  de  Balboa,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  expedition 
to  Mexico.  On  these  occasions  Pizarro  showed  himself 
superior  to  all  hit  companions  in  courage,  enterprise,  and 
powers  of  endurance,  and  he  become  the  favourite  leader  of 
the  soldiers,  who  never  felt  so  much  confidence  as  when 
they  were  under  his  orders.  Pizarro  had  seen  fourteen 
years  of  arduous  service,  and  was  still  one  of  the  least 
wealthy  of  the  Spanish  colonists,  when  he  joined  Hernando 
de  I.uqucand  Diego  de  Almagro  in  the  project  of  extending 
the  Spanish  conquests  along  the  southern  coast.  Pizarro 
and  Almagro  could  only  give  their  personal  labour  and  ex- 
perience, while  the  wealthy  priest,  their  associate,  advanced 
20,01)0  ounces  of  gold  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
expedition.  Pizarro  sailed  from  Panama  in  November, 
1 524,  with  one  small  ship,  eighty  men,  and  four  horses,  to 
attempt  the  con  ,uest  of  a great  country  ; leaving  Almagro 
to  follow  with  reinforcements  as  soon  as  ho  could  raise 
them.  Pizarro  shaped  bis  course  to  the  south-east,  but 
having  in  ignorance  selected  that  period  of  the  year  in 
which  the  winds  and  currents  wero  opposed  to  him,  bis  pro- 
gress was  very  slow.  He  touched  at  several  places  inTiorra 
Firma.  where  he  found  a most  uninviting  country,  the  low 
grounds  of  which  wero  covered  with  swamps,  the  higher 
with  impenetrable  forests,  having  few  inhabitants,  and  those 
fierce  and  hostile.  Fatigue,  famine,  and  disease  having 
waited  his  little  band,  Pizarro  was  compelled  to  await  the 
arrival  of  Almagro  at  Chicama,  who  at  length  joined  him, 
having  undergone  equal  hardships.  With  unbroken  spirit 
they  decided  on  their  course  of  action.  Pizarro  remained 
at  Chicama  while  Almagro  returned  for  fresh  forces,  which 
Luquc  with  difficulty  persuaded  Pedrarias,  the  governor 
of  Panama,  to  furnish.  With  these  reinforcements,  in 
the  ycir  1526,  Pizarro  advanced  from  Chicama  to  the 
smith,  and  explored  the  coast  of  Quito.  He  entered  the 
bay  of  Saint  Matthew,  where  he  found  a fertile  country,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  clothed  in  garments  of  woollen 
and  cotton,  with  ornaments  of  gold  ami  silver.  This  coun- 
try being  loo  populous  to  attack,  Almagro  returned  to  Pana- 
ma for  further  aid,  and  Pizarro  retired  to  a neighbouring 


island.  The  new  governor  of  Panama,  Pedro  de  los  Rios, 
not  only  would  not  permit  any  new  levies  to  be  mode,  but 
1 sent  a vessel  to  bring  away  P.zarro  and  his  band.  Pizarro 
refused  to  obey  this  otder,  and  drawing  a line  on  the  sand 
with  lus  sword,  desired  those  who  chose  to  remain  with  him 
to  cross  to  his  side:  thirteen  alone  of  his  hardy  veterans  had 
sufficient  courage  to  do  so,  with  whom,  and  the  crew  of  a 
vessel  subsequenily  sent  to  Ins  aid  from  Panama,  he  pro- 
1 scented  his  examination  of  the  coast  of  Peru.  He  landed 
atTuinbcx,  where  there  was  a palace  of  the  Incas,  and  lie 
ranged  for  some  lime  peaceably  along  the  const.  The 
abundance  of  gold  and  silver  u.-ed  by  the  inhabitants  not 
only  for  ornament,  but  for  uteusih  of  common  use,  filled 
Pizarro  and  his  companions  with  wonder.  He  returned 
to  Panama  in  1528,  having  encountered,  during  his  absence 
of  three  jears,  greater  hardships  and  dangers  than  any 
other  adventurer  of  the  age.  The  governor  was  not  moved 
by  bis  accounts  of  the  opulence  of  the  newly- discovered 
country,  and  it  was  settled  by  the  associates  that  Pizarro 
should  proceed  to  Europe  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  iho 
emperor.  By  his  address  he  succeeded  in  gaining  tho 
attention  of  Charles  V.  and  his  ministers,  and  without 
bestowing  a thought  upon  his  associates,  he  obtained  for 
himself  the  appointments  of  governor  and  captain-general, 
and  adelautadu  overall  the  country  to  be  discovered,  with 
supreme  authority,  both  civil  and  military,  stipulating  in 
return  to  equip  a certain  force,  and  remit  onc-fifth  of 
all  the  treasure  that  he  should  acquire  to  the  crown. 
Pizarro  was  so  poor,  that  without  the  assistance  ofCorlcz  lie 
could  not  have  performed  his  purl  of  the  agreement,  and  at 
length  he  tailed  from  Spain  with  only  half  tho  number  of 
men  required,  among  whom  were  hia  three  brothers.  He 
returned  to  Panama  in  1530,  and  having  with  difficulty 
effected  a reconciliation  with  Almagro,  who  was  indignant 
at  his  perfidy,  he  sailed  in  February,  1531,  with  186  soldiers, 
of  whom  3G  were  horsemen,  leaving  Almagro  as  before  to 
follow  with  reinforcements.  Pizarro  first  surprised  tho 
principal  town  of  the  province  of  Coaque,  whore  lie  obtained 
a great  booty,  which  enabled  him  to  despatch  two  of  his 
ships  to  Panama  and  Nicaragua  with  remittances,  which 
soon  procured  him  recruits.  Proceeding  southward  he 
attacked,  and,  after  a fierce  resistance,  took  the  island  of 
Puno,  in  the  bay  of  Guayaquil.  At  Tumbez  ho  was  forced 
to  remain  three  months,  in  consequence  of  a violent  dis- 
temper among  his  men.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pi  urn  he 
founded  the  first  Spanish  settlement,  and  called  it  S.  Mi- 
chael. Fortunately  for  Pizarro  a civil  war  was  at  this  pe- 
riod raging  in  Peru  between  the  brothers  Atahualpa  and 
Huascar  [Pssi?],  and  each  parly  requested  his  assistance 
against  the  other:  Pizarro  seized  the  opportunity,  and 
marched  up  the  country  to  Caxamarca.  Having  posted  his 
little  band  in  a strong  position,  he  visited  Atahualpa,  who 
was  encamped  near  that  city,  where  the  sight  or  a pro- 
fusion of  tho  precious  metals  that  he  found  inflamed 
his  cupidity  to  such  a degree,  that  lie  resolved  upon  a 
plan  os  daring  os  it  was  treacherous  and  dishonourable. 
At  a given  signal,  when  Atahualpa  was  returning  Pi- 
zarrn's  visit,  the  Spaniards  opened  a fire  upon  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Inca,  tho  suddenness  and  surprise  of  which 
completely  s'npifiud  them,  aiid  as  no  resistance  was 
attempted,  Pizarro  carried  off  the  unfortunate  Atahualpa  a 
prisoner  to  his  quarters,  where  he  was  confined  in  a room 
22  feet  long  by  16  feet  broad.  Having  soon  discovered  tho 
insatiable  avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  Atahualpa  offered  as  his 
ransom  to  fill  thus  room  with  gold  as  high  as  he  could  reach. 
The  offer  was  eagerly  accepted  by  Pizarro,  without  the  small- 
est intention  of  performing  bis  part  of  the  agreement.  Be- 
fore the  whole  was  collected,  the  soldiers  became  so  much 
excited  at  the  sight  of  such  vast  treasure,  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  restrain  their  impatience,  and  after  setting 
aside  the  fifth  part  for  the  crown,  and  a share  for  Almagro’s 
party,  1,528,500  pesos,  or  ounces,  were  divided.  Pizarro’s 
share  was  2350  marks  of  silver,  and  57,220  ounces  of  gold. 
Having  obtained  all  that  he  could  from  Atahualpa,  his 
feelings  were  soon  excited  to  hatred  and  a desire  of  re- 
venge, on  perceiving  that  he  was  an  object  of  scorn  and 
contempt  to  Atahualpa,  who  had  discovered  that  Pizarro 
was  ignorant  of  the  arts  that  he  most  admired  in  the 
Spaniards,  reading  and  writing.  Pizarro  accordingly  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  aealh  in  1533.  The  government  of  Peru 
was  now  so  far  overthrown,  and  the  country  so  torn  by  in- 
testine convulsions,  that  no  effectual  opposition  was  offered 
' to  Pizarro,  who  marched  upon  and  captured  Cuzco,  the 
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plunder  of  which  city  exceeded  in  value  the  ransom  of  Ata- 
hualpa. 

In  153-1,  Ferdinand  Pixarro  lauded  in  Spain  with  the  royal 
share  of  A tabu  al  pa’s  ransom,  when  Francisco’s  authority  was 
confirmed  with  new  powers  and  privileges,  and  Almagro  woa 
appointed  ade'antado  of  a country  to  be  conquered  to  the 
southward  of  Pizarro’s  government.  The  reconciliation  be- 
tween Almagro  and  Pizarro  had  never  been  sincere;  their 
evil  passions  were  however  for  the  present  suppressed,  and 
Almagro  marched  to  the  conquest  of  Chile,  while  Pizarro 
busied  himself  with  the  internal  government  of  Peru,  in  the 
arrangement  and  administration  of  which  he  showed  con- 
siderable judgment.  In  January,  1535,  he  founded  the  city 
of  Lima,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes. 
In  1536  the  Peruvians  rose  and  endeavoured  to  throw  off; 
the  Spanish  yoke : they  cut  off  several  detachments,  and 
completely  blockaded  Pizarro  in  Lima,  and  his  brother  in 
Cuzco.  This  brought  Almagro  from  Chile,  who,  having  de- 
feated the  Peruvians,  attacked  Cuzco,  took  prisoners  Pizar- 
ro’s brothers,  and  subsequently  Alvarado  also;  but  certain  . 
compunctions  preventing  him  from  attacking  Pizarro  im- 
mediately after,  the  viceroy  was  enabled  to  collect  his  forces 
and  attack  Almagro,  whom  be  took  prisoner,  and  soon 
afterwards  tried  and  executed  in  1538.  Pizarro’s  partiality- 
in  entirely  leaving  out  the  followers  of  Almagro  in  the  sub- 
sequent allotment  of  lands,  completely  alienated  them,  and 
they  attached  themselves  to  the  young  Almagro.  who  soon 
became  the  rallying  point  for  all  who  were  disaffected  to- 
wards Pizarro.  A conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  and 
on  Sunday,  June  26,  1541,  the  conspirators,  sixteen  in  num- 
ber, headed  by  Herrada,  entered  the  governor’s  palace  at 
mid-day.  the  hour  of  repose  in  hot  climates,  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  staircase  before  an  alarm  was  given.  Pi- 
zarro, with  nis  half-brother  Alcantara,  and  a knot  of  faithful 
friends,  defended  themselves  to  the  last.  They  fell,  one 
after  another,  till  Pizarro  remained  alone.  At  length,  ex- 
hausted by  the  long  conflict,  and  unable  to  parry  the  nume- 
rous blows  aimed  at  him,  he  received  a thrust  in  the  throat, 
and  expired  in  the  62nd  year  of  his  age,  full  of  strength  and 
vigour. 

Robertson  says  of  Pizarro,  ' With  a temper  of  mind  no 
less  daring  than  the  constitution  of  his  body  was  robust,  lie 
was  foremost  in  every  danger,  patient  under  the  greatest 
hardships,  and  unsubdued  by  any  fatigue.  Though  so  illi- 
terate that  he  could  not  even  read,  he  was  soon  found  to  be 
formed  for  command.  Every  operation  committed  to  his 
conduct  proved  successful,  as,  by  a happy  but  raro  conjunc- 
tion, lie  united  perseverance  with  ardour,  and  was  as  cau- 
tious in  executing  as  ho  was  bold  in  forming  his  plans.  To 
the  soldierly  qualities  of  intrepid  valour,  indefatigable  ac- 
tivity, insurmountable  constac  y in  enduring  the  hardships 
of  military  service  in  the  New  World,  he  added  the  address, 
the  craft,  the  dissimulation  of  the  politician,  with  the  art  of 
concealing  his  own  purposes,  and  sagacity  to  penetrate  into 
those  of  other  men.’ 

( Vidai  de  EspaXoles  Cclebres,  par  Don  M.  F.  Quintana ; 
Robertson’s  lint,  qf  America.) 

PIZZIGHETTO'NE.  [Cremona] 

PIZZO.  [Calabria.] 

PLACE.  LA.  [Laplace.] 

PLACENTA  (Conchology),  Schumacher’s  name  for  the 
Pfacuna  of  authors. 

PLACENTA,  in  Botany,  is  that  part  of  a seed-vessel  on 
which  the  ovules  or  seeds  arc  placed.  It  is  always  of  a 
soft  cellular  texture,  and  is  commonly  found  occupying  the 
margin  of  a carpel.  It  is  however  as  often  confined  to  a 
single  point,  as  in  nettles,  and  many  other  plants.  Morpho- 
logists usually  regard  it  as  a mere  cellular  expansion  of  the 
margin  or  surface  of  a carpel ; but  there  seems  lobe  no  means 
of  reconciling  with  this  view  some  kinds  of  parietal  placenta* 
and  all  kinds  of  the  free  central.  This  had  led  to  the  opinion 
that  some  placenta  are  merely  an  expansion  of  the  axis  of 

Jrowih,  round  and  over  which  the  carpellary  leaves  are 
elded ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  true  of  Pri- 
tnulac-eie,  Lamiacex,  Boiaginaccso,  and  Gruininacemat  least. 
The  subject  has  however  as  yet  been  very  imperfectly  inves- 
tigated. and  will  probably  be  found  connected  with  systema- 
tical points  of  groat  value.  (Lindloy’g  Introduction  to 
Botany,  3rd  eil„  p.  208.) 

PLACENTA.  [Farm.] 

PLACENTIA.  [Piacenza.] 

PLACE  NTULA,  Schumacher’s  name  for  a genus  of 
microscopic  Foramini/era. 


PLA'CITUS  PAPYRIENSIS,  SEXTUS,  sometimes 
called  by  mistake  Sextus  Platonicus,  or  Sextus  Empiricus, 
the  author  of  a work  entitled  * IX*  Medicainentis  ex  Ani- 
malibus.’  His  age  is  unknown,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  about  the  fourth  century  a.i>.  ; by  some  persons  be  U 
called  Papiensis;  but  all  that  is  known  of  him  is  that  ho 
was  a physician,  as  appears  from  various  parts  of  his  work 
(cap.  27,  &c.).  It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  consists  of  thirty- 
four  short  chapters,  each  of  which  treats  of  some  nniraa 
t' it  was  considered  to  have  certain  medical  properties  in 
different  parts  of  its  body.  It  is  of  little  or  no  value,  as  may 
easily  be  seen  from  the  following  specimens:— against  a 
quart  an  fever  he  directs  the  heart  of  a hare  to  be  hung 
round  the  arm  or  neck  (cop.  2) ; in  order  to  be  delivered  for 
ever  from  pain  in  the  bowels,  he  recommends  a very  young 
puppy  to  be  dressed  and  eaten  (cap.  1 1) ; for  persons  affected 
with  phthisis  or  a bad  cough,  he  orders  the  saliva  of  a horse 
to  be  taken,  mixed  with  wine  or  water : ‘This,’  says  he,  *1 
have  myself  tried,  but  it  is  a matter  of  notoriety  (experlis- 
simum  est)  that  the  horse  will  die’  (cap.  14). 

The  work  has  been  frequently  published  both  separately 
and  in  different  collections.  It  was  first  published  in  1538, 
Norimb.,  4to. ; in  the  same  year,  Basil.,  8vo.  It  is  inserted  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  * Medicos  Artis  Principe*,’  published 
by  II.  Stephens,  Paris,  15G7,  in  the  collection  edited  by 
And.  Rivinus,  Lips,  1654,  8vo. ; in  the  thirteenth  volume 
of  the  old  edition  of  Fabricius,  * Hiblioth.  Grseca  ;’  and  in 
Ackermann's  collection  entitled  * Parabilium  Medica- 
mentorum  Scriptores  Antiqui,'  Norimb.  et  Altorf,  1788, 
8 vo.  There  ate  two  German  translations,  one  by  Henisch, 
Basel,  1582.  8 vo.;  and  the  other  by  May  or  Mayer,  Majg- 
deb  , 1612,  fol.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Conslanlinus 
Afer,  in  his  work  entitled  * IX  Rcmcdiis  ex  Animalibua,’ 
has  borrowed  very  freely  from  this  treatise,  and  indeed 
copied  groat  part  of  it  almost  word  for  word. 

PLACOBRANCHIATA.  or  PLACOBRA'NCHIDAi, 
M.  Rung's  name  for  u family  of  mollusks,  forming  his  fifth 
family  of  Gasteropoda  (Cuv.),  but  placed  by  Cuvier  among 
his  Nudibranchiatn.  [Nuoibranchiata,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  362  ] 

M.  Rang  (Manuel)  observes  that  M.  do  Fcrussne  had 
Bhown  to  him  some  mollusks  which  had  been  sent  to  M.  de 
Ferussac  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  which  M Rang 
at  once  rerognised  the  genus  Acteenn  of  Oken,  or  li/ysin  of 
Risso.  M.  de  Ferussac  pointed  out  to  M.  Rang  that  tho 
branchitr  covered  the. back  and  upper  surface  of  the  lobes, 
under  the  form  of  a vascular  net,  and  therefore  M.  Rang  is 
of  opinion  that  it  should  be  added  to  his  family  of  Placo- 
branchidft,  which  had  previously  contained  but  one  genus, 
viz.  Piacobrunchus. 

PLACOBRANCHUS.  [Nuimbranchiata,  vol.  xvi.,  p. 
362 : Placobranchiata.] 

PLACU'NA.  [Oysters  : Pectin  ID*,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  363.] 

PLACUN ANOSMIA.  rPunmox,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  3G4.] 

PLAGAL,  a term  in  old  ecclesiastical  music,  relating 
solely  to  the  Canto-Fermo,  or  Plain-Song,  or  Plain- 
Chant,  and  signifying  collateral  The  Plain-Song  was  sel- 
dom allowed  to  exceed  the  compass  of  an  octave,  and  never 
went  beyond  nine  notes.  When  the  octave  was  so  divided 
that  the  fifth  was  abovo  the  fourth,  tho  mode  or  key  was 
said  to  be  Ptagal.  [Authentic  ] 

PLAGIO'STOMA  (Conchology).  [Spoxdylid*.]  M. 
Dumeril  uses  the  term  IHagiotiomes  to  denote  the  Sclaciens, 
Cuvier’s  first  family,  including  the  Sharks  (Squalus,  Linn.) 
and  the  Rays  (Rata,  Linn.),  of  the  Chondroptcrygiens  d 
branchies  fixes. 

PLAGUE.  [Pestilence.] 

PLAGU'SIA.  [Grapsus,  vol.  xi.,  p.  362.]  P/asusia  is 
also  Browne’s  name  fora  fish  : * The  little  brown  Sole  with 
a pointed  tail.'  ( Jamaica , p.  445.) 

PLAID,  the  antient  garb  of  the  Scots  Highlanders;  still 
worn  by  the  42nd,  72nd,  78th,  79th,  9 2nd, and  93rd  Highland 
regiments. 

The  belted  plaid  consists  of  twelve  yards  of  tartan,  which 
are  plaited,  and  bound  round  the  waist  by  a leathern  bell, 
the  upper  part  being  attached  to  the  left  shoulder. 

In  the  regulations  relative  So  the  clothing  and  half 
mounting  of  the  British  infantry.it  is  directed  that  in  a 
Highland  corp  serving  in  Europe,  in  North  America,  or  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  each  Be ij cant,  corporal,  drummer, 
and  private  man  shall  have  six  yards  of  plaid  once  in  two 
years,  and  a purse  every  seven  years.  (James’s  Military, 
Dictionary,  8vo*  Lond.,  1810.) 

In  the  glossary  to  Jamieson’s  * Popular  Ballads,’  8vo . 
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Edinb.,  1806,  Plaid  mg  is  interpreted  ' blanketing.'  The 
plaids  of  the  shepherds,  the  author  adds,  in  the  pastoral 
counties  in  the  south  of  Scotland  are  actually  a finer  sort  of 
blankets;  and  so  are  the  plaids  worn  by  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  peasants  in  many  parts  of  the  north  east  of 
Scotland  at  this  day. 

PLAIN  CH  ANT.  [Plain  Song.] 

PLAIN-SONG,  or  Cantus  Firmus  (Lat.)»  or  Canto 
Fermo  (Ital.),  a name  given  by  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the 
ecclesiastical  chant,  which  most  probably  was  borrowed  partly 
from  the  music  of  the  Greeks  and  partly  from  that  used  by 
the  Jews  in  the  synagogue.  The  Plain- Song  in  an  extremely 
simple  melody,  if  melody  it  may  he  called;  it  admits  but 
one  measure,  the  duple,  and  only  notes  of  equal  value.  It 
ia  rarely  allowed  to  extend  beyond  the  compass  of  an  octave, 
and  never  exceeds  nine  notes;  and  the  staff  on  which  the 
notes  are  placed  consists  of  but  four  lines.  The  clefs  arc 
those  of  c and  r.  To  St.  Ambrose,  archbishop  of  Milan, 
the  church  is  supposed  to  be  indebted  for  the  regular  form 
of  the  Plain- Song,  and  to  the  pope  St.  Gregory,  surnamed 
the  Great,  for  having  perfected  and  brought  it  into  that 
state  in  which  it  still  continues  to  be  used  in  the  orthodox 
Roman  church. 

PLAIN  SAILING.  • [Sailing.] 

PLAINS.  All  those  parts  of  the  dry  land  which  cannot 
properly  be  called  mountainous  are  plains,  and  such  com- 
pose by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  earth’s  surface.  Thus, 
for  instance,  it  has  been  estimated  that  in  South  Amoricu 
the  plains  are  to  the  mountainous  country  as  4 to  1.  Wo 
are  not  aware  that  a similar  calculation  has  been  made  for 
the  other  parts  of  the  world,  nor  are  there  perhaps  materials 
sufficiently  exact  for  the  purpose. 

The  word  plain  has  but  an  indefinite  meaning  of  itself, 
and  seems  to  be  rightly  understood  only  when  used  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  word  mountains,  or  when  conjoined  to  the 
name  of  some  known  place,  in  which  case  it  means  the 
country  itself  so  designated,  or  the  environs  of  some  parti- 
cular spot.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  cities  of  the  plains,  the 
valleys  of  the  plains,  llie  plains  of  Lombardy,  the  plains  of 
Quito,  See. 

It  were  a great  error  to  imagine  that  by  the  word  plain 
a perfectly  horizontal  surface  is  always  understood.  In  its 
usual  acceptation  it  means  a greater  or  less  extent  of 
country,  flat  in  its  general  level  as  compared  with  a moun- 
tainous country.  The  more  perfectly  even  and  horizontal 
the  surface,  the  belter  does  it  deserve  to  be  called  a plain, 
such  as  the  plains  of  Venezuela  and  of  the  lower  Orinoco, 
Mesopotamia,  &c.  Hut  the  surface  of  the  ground  may  be 
gently  waving,  as  Salisbury  plain,  and  the  Ukraine;  or  more 
prominently  undulated, as  the  plain  round  Paris;  or  it  may 
be  studded  with  hills,  ns  the  plains  of  the  Cassiquiare;  or  it 
may  be  traversed  by  volleys  more  or  less  wide  and  deep,  like 
that  part  of  France  which  lies  between  the  Loire  ami  the 
Garonne,  or  intersected  with  deep  ravines,  as  the  central 
plains  of  Russia,  without  ceasing  on  such  accounts  to  be  a 
plain. 

Plains  have  been  divided  into  two  classes,  high  and  low; 
but  a moment’s  reflection  will  show  that  such  denominations 
can  apply  rigorously  only  to  the  two  extremities  of  a scale 
of  elevation,  at  the  bottom  of  which  would  stand,  for  ex- 
ample. the  delta  of  Egypt  or  the  llanos  of  South  America 
(which  latter  are  raised  only  about  150  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  and  in  some  places  even  less),  and  at  the  top 
the  plain  of  Antisana,  13,415  feet  above  the  sea-level ; 
whereas  the  greater  number  of  plains  are  found  at  inter- 
mediate heights,  as  the  following  will  show  : — 

Poet  above  the  Ocean. 


The  plains  of  Hungary  . . 

200  to  260 

The  extensive  plains  on  the  north  of 
the  old  continent  from  the  Schelde 

to  the  Yenisei 

250  to  300 

Plains  of  Moscow  . 

460 

Plains  of  Lombardy  . 

500 

Plains  of  Lithuania  . 

GOO 

Suabia  . . . . 

900 

Tire  plateau  of  Valdai  . , 

1000 

Auvergne  . , 

1100 

Switzerland  between  the  Alps  and 

Jura  . . , 

1400 

Steppes  of  the  Kirghis 

1300  to  1600 

Bavaria  .... 

1660 

Plains  of  the  Jwo  Castillos  . 

1800  to  2100 

Fe«l  above  the  Ocean 

Mysore  ....  2300  to  2600 
Table-land  of  Persia  . . 3800  to  4200 

& c. 

Though  we  generally  regard  those  plains  which  are  the 
least  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean  as  the  lowest,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  round  the  Caspian  and  Aral 
there  are  plains  of  many  thousand  square  miles  considerably 
depressed  below  the  sea-level ; as  is  also  the  case  with  the 
plain  or  valley  of  the  Jordan. 

The  term  p/ateou  has  often  been  given  exclusively. to 
elevated  plains,  but  this  also  is  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  by 
a plateau  is  sometimes  meant  a great  extent  of  country 
considerably  raised  above  the  rest  of  the  land,  and  having 
its  mountains,  its  plains,  and  its  valleys,  as  is  particularly 
exemplified  in  the  minor  plateau  of  Albania,  and  in  the 
great  plateau  of  Central  Asia.  The  latter  contains  four 
great  chains  of  mountains,  the  Altai  on  the  north,  the 
Thian  Chan  and  the  Htien-lun  in  tho  interior,  and  tho 
Himalaya  on  the  south,  between  which  aro  the  vast  plains 
of  Dzoungnria,  of  Tongout,  and  of  Tibet,  with  their  rivers; 
valleys,  and  lakes. 

Table-land,  properly  so  called,  is  an  elevated  plain  rising 
abruptly  from  the  general  level  of  the  country,  and  being, 
ns  it  were,  the  broad  and  horizontal  or  gently  undulating  top 
of  an  immense  mountain,  as  the  Nilglierry  district  of  India. 
Sometimes  there  are  several  such,  set  one  upon  the  other, 
at  least  on  one  or  two  sides,  when  they  are  c alled  platforms 
or  terraces,  as  those  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordillera 
of  New  Mexico. 

Some  writers  regard  the  words  plateau  and  table-land  as 
merely  the  French  and  English  liumes  for  the  same  sort  of 
elevation.  Humboldt  is  of  opinion  that  these  names  should 
he  confined  to  elevations  producing  a sensible  diminution 
of  temperature,  and  accordingly  to  such  heights  only  as 
attain  to  1800  or  2400  feet.  Some  again,  as  Bulbi,  give 
the  natno  of  plateau  to  all  high  and  extensive  mountain- 
tracts. 

Generally  speaking,  the  plains  of  Europe  are  of  middling 
elevation,  the  extremes  of  high  and  low  being  principally 
found  in  Asia  and  America.  Thus  while  Che  great  plains 
of  Central  Asia,  about  Ladak,  Tibet,  and  Katclii,  and 
round  Koukounoor  and  elsewhere,  attain  a height 
s'indar  to  those  of  Quito  and  Titicaca,  or  from  9000  to 
12,000  feet,  the  great  marshy  plains  of  Siberia  along  tho 
borders  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  are  very  slightly  raised  above 
the  sea  level,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  plains  of  Bengal  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  the 
Tehama  of  Arabia.  &c. 

In  South  America,  contrasting  with  the  lofty  plains  of 
Quito,  of  Santa  F£  de  Bogota,  &c.,  are  the  ilauos  and 
the  plains  of  the  Amazon;  while  in  North  America,  the 
interminable  prairies  and  the  low  swamps  round  New 
Orleans  form  a striking  contrast  with  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  elevated  plains  of  Mexico. 

Of  Africa  little  is  known,  but  there  is  reason  to  believo 
that  if  the  plains  of  Lower  Egypt  and  part  of  (he  Sahara 
are  very  low,  there  may  be  high  plains  in  the  mountainous 
regions. 

Plains  differ  not  only  in  their  elevation,  but  in  the  hori- 
xontality  of  their  surface  and  general  slope,  and  in  the 
nature  of  their  soil ; which  circumstances,  together  with 
their  geographical  position,  influence  their  climate  and  pro- 
ductions, and  give  to  the  most  considerable  among  them  a 
particular  character  and  physiognomy.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  reeky  and  sandy  plains  belong  almost  ex- 
cluMvely  to  the  hot  and  temperate  regions  of  the  old  world. 
The  plains  of  America  are  generally  characterised  by  their 
gramineous  covering  or  their  vast  forests;  tho  Asiatic 
steppes  by  a twofold  appearance,  being  in  some  parts 
studded  with  low  saline  plants,  and  in  others,  as  in  Southern 
Russia,  Siberia,  and  Turkistan.  covered  with  plants  of  tho 
families  of  the  Composites  and  Leg unii nosee ; while  the 
greater  part  of  the  European  plains  are  richly  cultivated. 

We  say  such  are  the  general  characteristics,  for  there  are 
plains  of  similar  character  and  physiognomy  in  very  dif- 
ferent and  widely  separated  regions  of  the  world.  Tho 
high  land  of  the  Campos  Parexis,  for  instance,  in  South 
America,  is  very  similar  in  physiognomy  to  the  desert  of  Gohi 
in  Asia.  The  Desierto*,  near  Coquimbo.  are  of  the  same 
character  as  the  Sahura.  The  Puszta  of  Hungary  resemble 
the  savannas  of  the  New  World;  and  the  pampas  of  Cor 
dova  are  not  unlike  some  of  the  Siberian  steppes. 
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Though,  ni  wo  have  said,  plains  constitute  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  earth’*  surface,  and  arc  very  varied 
in  their  appearance,  there  arc  nevertheless  some  which  arc 
remarkable  not  only  for  their  extent,  hut  for  the  peculiar! 
ties  wltnh  distinguish  them;  peculiarities  derived,  no  ' 
doubt,  in  part  from  the  circumstances  attending  their  ori-  • 
ginal  formation,  and  which  no  subsequent  causes  have  been 
able  to  obliterate.  These  remarkable  plains  arc  known 
under  the  names  of  deserts,  limdcs  and  heaths,  steppes 
savannas  and  prairies,  llanos,  pampas,  and  selvas  (or  forest  , 
plums)  of  the  Marabou.  Deserts  having  been  already  de- 
acribud  under  their  particular  head,  we  shall  hero  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  others. 

Heaths  and  Lands*  f\f  Europe.—  From  Paris  to  Moscow 
and  C'azan  on  the  one  bund,  and  to  Asiinkan  on  the  other, 
is  one  continued  plain,  comprising;  the  lowlands  of  Northern 
France,  the  Netherlands  the  North  of  Germany,  the 
whole  of  Prussia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Poland  and 
Russia,  as  far  os  the  first  terrace*  of  the  Ural.  Besides 
which  there  are  many  minor  plaius.  as  those  of  Wallackia 
and  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Lombardy,  &c.  The  antienl  civi- 
lization of  Europe  has  covered  the  greater  part  of  its  plains 
with  cultivation  and  rendered  some  of  these  lands  the 
richest  in  the  world  (the  plains  of  Lombardy);  nevertheless 
there  are  some  spots  which  scum  to  defy  all  human  efforts 
to  bring  them  into  cultivation;  such  are  those  between  the 
Lower  Volga  and  the  Ural,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more 
fully  in  describing  the  steppes,  and  such  are  the  heaths 
ami  landes.  Of  these,  next  to  those  of  Russia,  the  most 
extensive  are  in  Lapland  and  West  Gothland.  But  the 
chief  landes  and  heaths,  properly  so  called,  he  in  the  north- 
west of  Germany.  In  Lower  Silesia,  Lusatia,  and  Bran- 
denburg, there  is  little  elite  than  sand,  and  also  in  Pomerania 
and  Mecklenburg,  studded  with  a few  hills,  numerous  lakes, 
and,  along  the  maritime  parts  of  the  latter,  having  some 
woods  of  oak.  In  Hanover  the  gentle  acclivities  are 
covered  with  heath,  w hich  extends  through  part  of  Holstein 
to  the  centre  of  Jutland.  The  most  sterile  parts  of  Hanover 
however  are  the  landes  of  Liinehurg  and  Vcrden  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Wuscr,  and  those  of  Moppen  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Em*.  Those  of  Liinehurg  and  its  vicinity  are  said 
to  cover  a space  of  about  6000  square  miles.  These  landes 
arc  covered  with  heath,  with  pine  woods,  ami  marshes.  On 
the  west  of  the  Ems,  about  Bentheim,  there  are  also  exten- 
sive landes  covered  with  swamps  and  stagnant  pools.  In 
the  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  environs  of  , 
Monjoic.  between  Eupen  and  Malmedy,  we  again  find  vast  . 
landes  coated  with  heath.  In  France,  of  which  country 
about  one-iwelfih  is  unproductive  soil,  there  are  extensive 
landes  and  barren  spots.  That  tract  which  extends  eastward  ; 
from  the  right  bunk  of  the  Adour,  and  gives  its  name  to  thv 
deportment,  consists  almost  wholly  of  pools,  marshes,  and 
heath,  and  this  sterile  plain  extends  a great  way  into  the 
department  of  the  Giionde.  The  shingle  plain  of  Crau,  in 
the  department  of  the  Bouclics  du  Rhone  [Bouchks  DU 
Riiunk],  is  well  known,  and  likewise  the  sterile  chalky  plain 
of  La  Champagne  Pouilteusc.  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
there  are  considerable  landes. 

Slepves. — This  name,  which  is  Russian,  is  given  more 
particularly  to  the  extensive  plains  which  he  on  the  north- 
west of  Asia.  Considered  os  a whole,  the  steppes  have  a 
character  quite  different  from  the  other  great  plains  of 
the  world,  though  in  different  parts  they  present  partially 
the  distinguishing  features  which  characterise  the  llanos, 
the  savannas,  the  pampas,  the  sandy  deserts,  &c.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  they  consist  of  rich  pastures  intermingled 
with  woods  barren  sands,  muriatiferous  clay,  and  abounding 
in  lakes  pools  end  streams  of  salt  and  bitter  waters. 

. From  the  sea  of  Azof  on  the  west  to  the  foot  of  the  Little 
Altai'  on  the  east,  there  is  a band  extending,  in  a north-east 
iHrection,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kuban  towards  Tomsk, 
where  the  undulations  of  the  plain  prevent  the  egress  of 
the  waters,  which,  percolating  through  a highly  saline  soil, 
are  collected  in  the  hollows  into  innumerable  lakes  and 
pools  of  salt  water,  which  give  a peculiar  feature  and  interest 
to  these  steppes. 

Further  northward,  the  Siberian  plains  have  a general 
slope  towards  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  arc  intersected  by  the 
great  rivers  Obi.  Yenisei,  and  Lena;  between  the  lower 
courses  of  which  extend  immense  frozen  mar-lies,  covered 
with  moss,  and  interspersed  with  u few  sandy  and  clayey 
hills  crowned  with  lulls  or  clumps  of  stunted  birch  and 
other  dwarf  shrubs. 


The  greater  part  of  what  are  properly  culled  the  steppes 
form  a considerable  part  of  the  country  known  a»  Inde- 
pendent Tort  ary,  which  is  inhabited  by  tiie  nuinadi.-  hordes 
of  the  Kirghiz  Cossacks. 

The  steppe  which  lies  on  the  north-west  of  the  Caspian, 
hounded  by  the  Caucasus,  the  sea  of  Azof,  the  lower  course 
of  the  Don,  and  thence  to  the  Ural  or  Iai’k,  is  inhabited  by 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Blurk  Sea  and  the  Nogty  Tartars.  The 
whole  of  this  steppe  is  characterised  as  composed  of  hills  of 
a moving  shelly  sand,  between  which  arc  beautiful  green 
pastures,  and  marshy  hollows  with  reeds  and  clumps  of  trees 
among  which  arc  willows,  poplars,  and  wild  olive.  There 
are  numerous  salt  streams  and  brine  pools,  barren  patches 
covered  with  a saline  efflorescence,  an  ) in  many  places  tufts 
of  saline  plants.  The  fertility  of  the  hollows  seems  due  to 
a sheet  of  water  which,  coming  from  the  hilly  range  called 
Obslchei  Sirt,  a branch  of  the  Urul,  flows  immediately 
below  the  sandy  surface,  being  probably  retained  by  an  im- 
pervious substratum. 

Between  the  Iotk  on  the  west  and  a low  ridge  of  hills  on 
the  east,  which  maybe  regarded  as  a south  eastern  con- 
1 imitation  of  the  Ural,  and  which  extends  between  tin*  Aral 
! and  the  Caspian,  is  number  steppe  similar  in  character  to 
that  already  described,  ll  is  occupied  by  the  Ktrglus  of  the 
little  horde ; while  what  is  called  the  central  or  middle  horde 
ranges  over  the  vast  steppe  contained  between  the  lake  Aral 
and  the  Sir  on  the  south,  the  low  hills  already  mentioned 
on  the  west,  the  Ouloustaou  and  Naourgiuskaia  ranges  ou 
the  north,  and  the  Sarasou  on  the  east.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Sir,  all  the  waters  of  this  great  basin  lose  them- 
. selves  in  the  sand,  or  in  lakes  more  or  less  salt,  the  principal 
I of  which  is  the  famous  Aksnkal  Bari. 

I To  the  north  of  the  lust-mentioned  steppe  lies  the  great 
I steppe  or  plain  of  Ischiin,  which  extends  from  the  eastern 
I slope  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Ural,  across  the 
Tobol,  to  the  Irtish.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  river 
Ischiin,  which,  dividing  it  nearly  in  two,  falls  into  the  Irtish 
near  Pe t ropavluffskoY.  The  north-east  part  of  this  fiteppo 
. towards  Tara,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Irtish,  is  covered  with 
dense  forests  abounding  in  game  and  rich  in  furs.  Subles 
are  in  great  number,  but  of  indifferent  quality ; besides 
which  there  arc  bears,  woIvcb,  foxes,  ermines  and  squirrels, 
beavers,  lynxes,  gluttons,  and  others,  and  still  further 
north  are  reindeer.  The  Kirghis  of  the  middle  horde  some- 
times encamp  iu  the  plains  of  Ischim,  of  similar  general 
character  to  those  already  described. 

Crossing  the  Irtish,  we  enter  the  great  steppe  of  Bavaha. 
occupying  all  the  space  between  that  river  and  the  Upper 
Obi.  This  steppe,  lying  nearer  the  foot  of  the  mountainous 
district  of  the  south  and  east,  contains  numerous  lakes  and 
pools,  particularly  in  its  southern  portion.  This  district 
is  in  many  places  extremely  fertile,  and  along  the  water- 
courses the  grass  grows  luxuriantly.  The  north  and  north- 
west parts  are  wooded,  but  the  more  southern,  those  lying 
along  the  Irtish  and  towards  the  Altai,  have  few  trees,  and 
are  less  fertile.  The  lake  Tschany,  the  largest  and  nearly  the 
most  northerly  of  the  great  group  of  lakes,  abounds  in  fish ; 
the  surrounding  country  is  extremely  fertile,  and  abounds 
in  aquatic  game,  the  chief  nourishment  of  the  Tartar  tribes 
who  live  dispersed  along  the  frontiers  of  this  canton.  In- 
terspersed with  the  sandy,  barren,  and  saline  spots,  are  many 
places  where  there  is  excellent  land  for  tillage,  in  which 
grain  and  flax  succeed  well.  In  those  parts  of  this  district 
which  suit  them  there  are  great  quantities  of  elks,  roebucks, 
and  wild  boars.  The  Kirghis  of  the  great  horde  occupy  a 
more  mountainous  country  to  the  south  of  the  Sarasou. 

Besides  these  great  steppes,  there  are  numerous  other 
patches  of  greater  or  less  extent  and  similar  general  cha- 
racter in  Central  Siberia,  reaching  from  the  Ural  to  the 
Lena. 

j Previous  to  the  nominal  sulgection  of  the  wandering 
hordes  to  Kussiu,  that  country  Lad  lines  of  fortified  posts  for 
i its  protection  against  these  predatory  hands  ; but  now  that 
i the  different  hordes  of  Kirghis  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
I of  Russia,  and  tlicir  several  chiefs  arc  paid  by  the  Kussiutt 
government,  many  of  these  posts  have  been  abandoned,  and 
open  villages  are  now  multiply  ing  along  the  roads  by  which 
the  Russian  caravans  travel  towards  Kinchin  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  mining  districts  of  the  Altai.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  these  villages,  some  of  which  are  very  large,  are  tlio 
only  stationary  population  of  the  steppes.  The  wanderiiii* 
I tribes  are  very  numerous,  and  arc  continually  shifting  their 
( ground  to  find  food  for  their  numerous  cattle,  consisting  of 
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horse*,  camels,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  These 
herds,  together  with  the  booty  taken  in  their  incursions 
upon  the  (J ul muck*  and  others,  form  the  sole  wealth  of  the 
Kirghis,  who  lead  easy  and  independent  lives. 

The  extent  of  the  steppes  properly  so  called,  excluding 
the  marshy  plains  of  the  north,  may  bo  about  1,000,000 
square  miles. 

Savanna*  or  Prairies. — The  central  part  of  North  Ame- 
rica, from  the  Frozen  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  may  be 
regarded  as  one  continuous  plain,  divided  by  a low  watershed 
into  the  north-eastern  basin,  whose  waters  flow  into  the 
Polar  Sea,  Hudson’s  Bay,  and,  by  the  great  lakes  and 
St.  Lawrence,  into  the  Atlantic,  and  the  basin  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi,  whose  waters  fall  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

This  immense  tract  of  country,  estimated  by  Humboldt 
at  2, -130,000  square  miles,  is  extremely  varied  m climate,  in 
character,  and  productions;  for  while  the  northern  portion, 
which  is  watered  by  the  Mackenzie,  Back's  River,  the 
Churchill,  and  the  Saskatchewan,  is  condemned  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  to  all  the  horrors  of  an  iron-bound 
soil  and  stunted  polar  vegetation,  palms  and  other  tropical 
trees  grow  at  the  extremity  of  the  southern  portion.  It  is 
this  southern  basin,  watered  by  the  mighty  Missouri  and 
Mississippi,  with  their  abundant  aflluenls,  that  contains 
those  extensive  grass-covered  tracts,  the  savannas  and  prai- 
ries. They  lie pnieflyon  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
though  along  the  Illinois  river  they  are  found  t»  the  extent 
of  1,200,000  acres,  and  also  in  other  parts  of  the  basin  cast 
of  the  Mississippi.  But  the  whole  of  the  territory  from  tho 
right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  mountains  is  not  one 
continued  savanna,  or  even  an  unbroken  horizontal  plain  ; 
for  it  is  rises  towards  the  mountains,  many  of  whose  spurs 
are  reached  by  the  Missouri,  which  lias  erroded  their  extre- 
mities into  bluffs.  These  ridges  form  the  boundaries  of  the 
basins  of  the  great  tributary  streams,  the  Platte,  the  Kanses, 
the  Osage,  the  Arkansas,  fkc.  Woods  are  also  occasionally 
met  with  along  the  Mississippi  and  other  watercourses,  as 
likewise  in  Arkansas;  and  in  some  places,  as  between  the 
Platte  and  the  Missouri,  there  are  extensive  surfaces  of 
moving  sands  resembling  those  of  the  African  desert.  Else- 
where again,  as  from  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  along  the 
Mississippi,  a distance  of  450  miles  long  and  40  miles  broad, 
the  soil  is  all  swamps  and  pools,  with  abundance  of  trees  : 
this  is  also  the  case  above  Illinois  lake  and  elsewhere.  Along 
the  upper  Missouri,  from  the  territory  of  theMandans,  is  an 
interminable  plain  without  trees  or  shrubs  except  in  the 
marshy  spots.  In  various  parts,  hut  more  especially  along 
tlie  borders  of  the  great  plain,  and  in  Arkansas,  salt  is 
found. 

The  savannas,  or  prairies,  as  they  are  also  called,  are  di- 
vided by  Flint,  an  American  writer,  into  three  kinds: — I, 
the  heathy  or  bushy,  which  have  springs  and  arc  covered 
with  small  shrubs,  grape-vines,  &c.,  very  common  in  In- 
diana, Illinois,  and  Missouri;  3,  dry  or  rolling,  generally 
destitute  of  water  and  almost  of  all  vegetation  hut  grass ; they 
are  the  most  common  and  extensive:  the  traveller  may 
wander  for  days  iti  these  vast  and  nearly  level  plains  with- 
out wood  or  water,  and  see  no  object  rising  above  the  hori- 
zon ; 3,  the  alluvial  or  wet  prairies,  the  smallest  division  ; 
they  arc  covered  with  a rich  vegetation  of  tall  rank  grass. 
The  soil  is  deep,  black,  friable,  and  fertile,  and  abounding 
in  pools  without  issue,  left  by  the  floodings  of  the  rainy 
season.  It  is  over  the  second  kind  chiefly  that  the  bisons 
wander  in  herds  of  from  40,000  to  50,000.  Stags,  or  moro 
properly  wapitis,  aro  also  very  numerous;  and  between 
the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers  there  aro  droves  of  wild  horses. 
Deer  are  also  numerous  ; and  along  the  borders  of  the  Mis- 
souri, above  the  Platto,  or  shallow  river,  the  antelope 
abounds  in  herds  of  several  hundreds.  In  summer  wild 
goats  are  seen  in  vast  numbers  along  the  Mississippi.  Above 
the  Mandan  villages  arc  grizzly  bears ; and  badgers,  hea- 
vers, otters, foxes,  wolves,  rnroons,  opossums, squirrels,  porcu- 
pines, and  skunks  inhabit  the  samo  region.  To  this  enu- 
meration of  Warden's  and  Flint’s,  Lyell  adds  the  jaguar. 
Tho  waters  teem  with  alligators  and  tortoises,  and  their 
surface  is  covered  with  millions  of  migratory  water-fowl, 
which  perform  their  annual  voyage  between  the  Canadian 
lakes  and  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf. 

Llanos. — The  whole  interior  of  South  America,  from  the 
mountains  of  Caracas  on  the  north  to  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
galhacns  on  the  south,  is  divided  by  comparatively  low 
transverse  ridges,  running  cast  and  west  into  three  great 
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basing ; that  of  the  Orinoco  on  the  north,  that  of  tho  Ama- 
zon or  Maranon  in  the  centre,  and  that  of  the  1-a  Plata  on 
the  south.  The  first  comprises  the  llanos,  vast  plains 
occupying  a surface  of  260, U0U  square  miles.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  principal  portions:  the  first,  beginning  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  extends  westward  as  fur  as  the 
Andes  of  New  Granada,  being  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Caracas,  and  on  the  south  by  the  mountainous  group  of 
Parime  and  the  Rio  Apure,  an  affluent  of  the  lower  Ori- 
noco. The  other  portion  of  the  llanos,  which  is  twice  ns 
extensive  as  the  first,  reaches  from  the  Apure  on  the  north 
to  the  Caquota  (an  afUuent  of  the  Marafion)  on  the  south  ; 
having  the  Andes  on  the  west,  and  the  sierra  of  Parimo  and 
the  Orinoco  on  the  east.  The  inclination  of  these  plains  is 
to  the  east  and  south,  and  they  are  traversed  by  many 
streams,  which,  taking  their  rise  from  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Andes,  bear  their  tributary  waters  to  the  Orinoco.  As 
the  medium  height  of  the  llanos  does  not  exceed  200  feet, 
the  course  of  the  rivers  is  very  slow  and  often  scarcely 
perceptible. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  llanos,  says  Humboldt,  is 
the  absolute  want  of  hills  and  inequalities,  tho  perfect  level 
of  every  part  of  the  soil.  Often  in  tho  space  of  270  squaio 
miles  there  is  not  an  eminence  of  a foot  high.  This  resem- 
blance to  the  surface  of  the  sea  strikes  the  imagination  most 
powerfully  w here  the  plains  are  altogether  destitute  of  palm- 
trees,  and  where  the  mountains  of  luo  shore  and  of  the  Ori- 
noco are  so  distant  that  they  cannot  be  seen.  This  unvary- 
ing equality  of  surface  reigns  without  interruption  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  Villa  de  Aurore  and  Ospinos, 
under  a parallel  of  540  miles  in  length,  and  from  San 
Carlos  to  the  Caqueta,  on  a meridian  of  600  miles. 

There  aie  however,  notwithstanding  this  uniformity  of 
surface,  two  kinds  of  inequalities  in  tho  llano*.  Tho  first, 
called  broncos , aro  horizontal  banks  of  sandstone  or  lime- 
stone standing  four  or  five  feet  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
plain,  and  sometimes  many  leagues  in  length.  The  second 
kind  of  inequality,  called  mesa,  consists  of  convex  emi- 
nences rising  to  the  height  of  a few  fathoms. 

The  llanos  have  different  names  in  different  parts:  thus, 
from  the  Mouth  of  the  Dragon,  the  llanos  uf  Curaana,  of 
Barcelona,  and  of  Caracas  or  Venezuela,  follow  from  east 
to  west,  when,  turning  southward  from  8°  N.  lat.,  between 
the  meridians  of  67°  40p  and  70°  40',  we  find  the  llanos  of 
Varinas,  Cusuare,  the  Meta,  Guaviarc,  Caguan,  and  Ca- 
queta. All  these  are  again  subdivide 

The  aspect  of  the  llanos  issomowhat  dissimilar  in  different 
places;  but  the  greatest  difference  depends  upon  the  sea- 
sons. The  local  dissimilarity  arises  chiefly  from  the  nature 
of  the  palm-trees  scattered  about,  which  vary  in  different 
places,  and  also  from  the  greater  or  less  abundance  and 
variety  of  the  dicotyledonous  plants  which  are  inter- 
mixed with  the  grasses,  the  height  of  which  latter  is  also 
very  unequal,  being  sometimes  only  a few  inches  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  watercourses,  and  rising  to  a height  of  four 
feet  in  their  vicinity.  In  this  high  grass  the  jaguar,  or 
American  tiger,  lurks  to  spring  upon  tho  mules  and  horses 
that  cross  the  plain.  But  the  season  of  drought  or  of  rain 
entirely  changes  the  aspect  of  the  greater  part  of  the  llanos. 
In  the  rainy  season,  says  Humboldt,  the  llanos  display 
a beautiful  verdure,  but  in  the  time  of  great  drought  they 
assume  the  aspect  of  a desert.  The  grass  is  then  reduced 
to  powder,  the  earth  cracks,  the  alligators  and  gftal  ser- 
pents remain  buried  in  the  dried  mud,  till  awakened  (him 
their  long  lethargy  by  the  first  showers  of  spring.  These 

fihenotnena  are  observed  on  barren  tracts  of  fifty  or  sixty 
eagues  in  length  where  the  llanos  are  not  traversed  by 
rivers. 

The  principal  and  almost  the  only  trees  of  the  llanos 
are  different  varieties  of  palms.  The  Corypha  tectorum,  or 
Palma  dc  Cobija,  solitary  eg  in  clumps,  rises  here  and 
there  as  a landmark  through  these  trackless  plains.  It  is 
chiefly  found  in  the  llanos  of  Caracas  from  Mesa  de  Pejo, 
as  far  as  Goayaval.  Farther  north  and  north-west,  near 
Guava  re  and  San  Carlos,  its  place  is  taken  by  another 
species  of  the  samo  genus.  Other  palm-trees  appear  to  tho 
south  of  Guayaval,  especially  the  Pirilu.  with  pinnate  leaves, 
and  the  Murichi,  whose  beautiful  verdure,  at  the  period  of 
the  greatest  drought,  contrasts  with  the  mournful  aspect  of 
the  grey  and  dusty  leaves  of  the  cobija.  Two  or  three  other 
species  of  trees  besides  palms  are  also  found  in  the  llanos, 
and  it  is  round  these  clumps  that  the  llanos  are  the  most 
fertile. 
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Thu  great  wealth  of  the  llanos  consists  in  the  numerous  | 
herds  which  they  feed.  The  flrst  horned  cattle  w ere  lot  loose  ‘ 
in  these  extensive  pastures  by  Christovol  Rodriguez,  about  j 
the  yeur  15-18,  since  which  lime  they  have  increased  to  ; 
almost  countless  nuinliers.  About  98.0U0  head  of  cattle 
are  said  to  wander  in  the  pastures  round  Calaboza.  But, 
according  to  M.  Depons,  there  arc.  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Orinoco  to  the  lake  of  Maracaybo,  1,200,000  oxen,  180,000 
horse*,  and  90,000  mules,  the  annual  produce  of  which  herds 
is  estimated  at  about  5.000,000  francs.  The  richest  proprie- 
tors are  said  to  mark  as  many  as  14,000  bead  every  year, 
and  sell  to  the  number  of  five  or  six  thousand.  According 
to  official  documents,  prior  to  the  Revolution  the  exportation 
of  hides  from  the  whole  capitania-general  amounted  annu- 
ally, from  the  VVest  India  Islands  alone,  to  174,000  skins  of 
oxen  and  1 1.U00  of  goats;  and  as  in  this  account  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  fraudulent  dealings  in  hides,  it  would 
appear  that  tho  number  of  1,200,000,  stated  above,  is  much 
underrated. 

All  the  parts  of  the  llanos  are  not  equally  favourable  for 
the  breeding  of  mules  and  oxen ; but  in  some  of  those 
places,  whore  the  herds  are  less  numerous,  the  pastures  are 
so  fertile  as  to  furnish  meat  of  an  excellent  quality  for  pro- 
visioning the  coast. 

The  horses  of  the  llanoB  are  not  very  large,  but  arc  de- 
scended from  a fine  Spanish  breed.  Deer  are  natives  of 
these  plains. 

The  greatest  curiosity  of  the  llanos  are  the  gymnoti,  or 
electrical  eels,  which  live  in  tho  pools  as  well  as  in  the  rivers 
of  this  part  of  South  America. 

Wo  may  also  mention,  as  distinguishing  the  llanos  from 
the  pampas,  and  from  the  plains  of  North  America,  the 
Sahara,  and  the  steppes  of  Asia,  the  total  absence  of  any 
formation  of  muriate  of  soda. 

Pampas,  from  an  Indian  word,  which,  in  the  Quichua 
language,  signifies  properly  a Hat,  is  the  name  given  to 
extensive  plains  in  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  South 
America.  Those  which  lie  to  the  south  and  north-west  of 
Buenos  Ayres  are  called,  the  former  the  Pampas  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  or  simply  the  Pampas,  and  the  latter  the  Pampas  of 
Cordova.  The  plains  to  the  south  of  tho  province  or  Chi- 
qiHlos  bear  the  name  of  the  Pampas  de  Huanacos.  There  is 
also  one  more  to  the  north,  between  the  river  Beni  and 
the  river  Marmora,  a tributary  of  the  Madeira ; and 
lastly,  to  the  nortk  between  Huellaga  and  the  Ucayal 
thero  is  another,  calm  the  Pampas  del  Sacramento. 

The  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  bordered  on  the  west  by 
the  forests  which  lie  along  the  base  of  the  Andes  of  Chile  ; 
on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic;  on  the  south  by  the  Rio 
Negro  and  Patagonia,  the  interior  of  which,  though  little 
knuwin  seems  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  the  pampa 
itself ; and  on  tho  north-east  by  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  In 
the  direction  due  north  the  pampa  narrows  between  the 
Parana  and  a ridge  coming  from  the  Andes,  called  the 
Sierra  de  Cordova. 

This  region,  reckoning  to  tho  foot  of  the  mountains  on 
the  west,  occupies  a surface  of  about  315,000  square  miles. 
This  plain  has  no  general  slope,  or  rather  it  slopes  so  gently 
towards  the  east,  that  the  slightest  inequalities,  together 
with  the  absorbing  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  great  evapo- 
ration, arc  sufficient  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  waters;  so 
that,  wjjh  the  exception  of  the  rivers  Colorado  and  Negro, 
which  eomo  from  the  Cordilleras,  and  which  traverse  the 
southern  part  of  the  pampas,  and  the  Salado,  a small  stream 
which  Hows  into  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  at  its  mouth,  the 
pampas  have  no  running  waters,  but,  instead  of  them,  a 
reat  many  shallow  pools,  of  which  the  water  is  often 
rackish.  Thero  is  one  at  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  direction  west -south-west, 
always  filled  with  salt,  from  which  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres 
was  yearly  supplied  before  Hie  port  was  thrown  open  to 
foreigners.  The  southern  part  of  the  pampas  is  sandy, 
with  patches  of  saline  plants  ami  stunted  trees ; the  north- 
ern parts  are  covered  w ith  grass,  supplying  food  to  largo 
herds  of  cattle  and  wild  horses,  the  descendants  of  those 
first  introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  said  that  several 
million  head  of  cattle  and  about  half  as  many  horses 
feed  on  tho  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Thero  are  also 
wild  beasts. 

This  plain  is  traversed  by  a road  which  leads  front  Buenos 
Ayres  to  Chile,  along  which  the  traveller  meets  with  huts, 
which  Ibrin  stations,  distant  from  each  other  about  seven  or 
eight  leagues.  The  journey  may  be  made  on  horseback 


or  in  a carriage,  but  it  is  sometimes  dangerous,  on  account 
of  tho  Indians. 

The  Pampa  of  Cordova  extends  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  lower  Parana  to  the  Sierra  de  Cordova  at  the  west. 
On  the  north  it  joins  the  sandy  plains  or  travetia  of  San- 
tiago del  Estero. 

This  pampa  resembles  that  already  described  in  all  things, 
excepting  being  traversed  by  a greater  number  of  streams 
All  these  streams  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rio  Sa- 
lado, which  falls  into  the  Parana,  lose  themselves  in  the 
sands,  or  end  in  marshes  and  lakes  without  issue,  and  which 
in  the  country  are  called  Lagunas.  Such  is  particularly  the 
case  with  the  Rio  Dulce,  which,  rising  in  a fertile  valley 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  one  of  the  lateral  chains  of  the  Andes, 
passes  by  S.  Miguel  de  Tucumaii  and  Santiago,  and  finally 
empties  itself  into  the  Lagunas  do  las  Porongos  ; the  same 
is  also  the  case  with  the  Rio  Primero,  on  which  is  situated 
Cordova,  the  best  of  ail  tho  towns  of  Tucuman.  the  resi- 
dence of  a bishop,  and  where  the  Jesuits  had  formerly  a 
celebrated  university. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  country  between  the  Parana 
and  the  mountains  to  the  west,  from  Chaco  on  the  north 
to  the  extreme  southern  extremity  of  the  Pampa  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  says  Azara,  there  is  neither  river,  lake,  nor  well  that 
is  not  brackish.  Even  the  Pilcomayo  and  the  Vermcjo 
partake  of  this  saltness;  and  the  same  aulhor'assurcs  us 
that  he  has  seen  in  lagunas,  dried  up  by  the  heat,  a layer 
of  Epsom  salts  above  three  inches  in  thickness. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  fertile  valleys  lying  to  the  west 
and  north  of  the  plains  of  Tucuman,  similar  in  some 
respects  to  Little  Bucharia,  rich  in  their  Hocks,  without 
ambition,  and  without  care,  close  the  day  in  rural  amuse- 
ments worthy  of  being  sung  by  Theocritus  and  Virgil.  It 
is  nevertheless  truo  that  there  are  spaces  of  many  square 
leagues  in  extent  condemned  to  absolute  sterility.  The 
traveller  may  pasR  for  days  together  over  sands  and  stones, 
between  which  there  spring  up  here  and  there  some  saline 
plants,  without  meeting  with  any  other  objects  than  a few 
isolated  huts  on  the  borders  of  some  brackish  stream ; 
these  barren  districts  are  generally  designated  by  the  term 
i travetia. 

l\impa  of  Huanacos. — Leaving  the  Pampa  of  Cordova  on 
j the  south,  and  travelling  through  forests  swarming  with 
bees,  which  extend  beyond  the  Rio  Dulce  and  the  Salado, 

; we  enter  on  the  territory  of  the  A bi pones,  a race  of  very 
warlike  Indians ; after  which,  crossing  the  Rio  Vermejo, 

J we  gain  the  plains  of  the  Gran  Chaco,  occupied  by  more  or 
| less  savage  indigenous  tribes.  This  region  is  traversed  by 
the  Rio  Pilcomayo,  which,  passing  near  the  mines  of  Po- 
tosi,  falls  into  the  Paraguay  below  the  city  of  Assumption. 
To  the  north  lies  the  Pampa  de  Huanacos,  adjoining  the 
I province  of  Chiquitos,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  great 
laguna  of  Xarayes,  through  which  passes  the  frontier  of 
Brazil ; on  the  west  by  the  heights  of  Santa  Cruz  do  Sierra, 

| and  on  the  north  by  the  forests  of  the  province  of  Moxos 
j and  the  sandy  plateau  called  Campos  Parexis. 

Pampa  dc  moxos  is  on  the  north  of  the  province  of  Moxos, 
r between  the  rivers  Beni  and  Marmortf ; and  between  tho 
junction  of  this  latter  and  the  Guapore,  another  source  of 
j the  Madeira,  are  other  pampas  of  considerable  extent. 

Pampa  del  Sacramento. — This  pampa  is  situated  on  the 
' north-west  of  Cuzco.  It  differs  from  the  other  pampas  in 
1 having  a more  tropical  vegetation,  and  In  its  soil  not  being 
; saline.  It  occupies  a surface  of  from  54,0U0  to  63,000 
, square  miles. 

j Such  are  the  principal  pampas  of  South  America;  and, 
if  we  include  a part  of  Patagonia  as  being  of  the  same  nature 
! with  the  pampas,  we  shall  have,  without  reckoning  the 
pampa*  of  Moxos  and  Sacramento,  and  a number  of  spots 
of  similar  character  but  less  extent,  an  almost  uninterrupted 
i band,  extending  from  the  Campos  Parexis,  in  latitude  15° 

| S„  to  the  bay  of  St.  George  in  45®, or  about  2800  geographi- 
[ cal  miles  long  and  300  wide,  or  a surface  of  840,000  square 
I miles  of  plain,  partly  sand,  and  pnrtly  marshy  and  saline, 

| and  producing  nardlv  anything  but  pasture  and  a few 
I stunted  trees.  Humboldt  estimates  the  whole  of  the  pampas 
j of  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Patagonia  at  135,200  square  leagues 
of  20  to  the  degree. 

| The  Selvas,  or  forest-covered  plain  of  the  Maranon.— In- 
; dependent  of  the  vast  forests  which  cover  great  part  of  the 
plains  of  North  America,  particulady  on  the  east  of  the 
Sfississippi,  there  is  the  immense  plain  of  the  Maranon  in 
i South  America,  extending  over  a surface  of  2,340,000  square 
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miles,  of  which  about  719,000  are  covered  with  primeval 
forests,  the  rust  of  the  apace  being  occupied  by  the  waters, 
and  by  open  patches  of  a character  similar  to  the  llanos  and 
savannas,  though  little  known.  Wo  merely  mention  this 
. region  here  as  one  of  the  most  extensive  continuous  plains 
in  the  world. 

If  the  great  plains  we  have  described  owe  their  peculiar 
character  to  climate  and  situation,  a very  little  reflection 
will  suffice  to  show  the  immense  influence  which  they  in 
their  turn  must  exercise  over  the  climate  of  the  regions  con- 
tiguous to  them,  and  the  great  modifications  they  must 
effect  on  mere  astral  temperature.  Indeed  the  curves  of 
the  isothermal  lines  sufficiently  "prove  that  the  several 
climates  of  the  earth  depend  on  the  joint  action  of  solar 
irradiation,  and  the  magnitude,  distribution,  conformation, 
soil,  and  productions  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  globe,  and  the 
extent  and  relative  position  of  the  great  bodies  of  water  by 
w hich  thev  are  surrounded.  Nor  have  the  vast  plains  of 
Asia  and  America  performed  a less  important  part  in  the 
moral  history  of  mankind,  whether  as  having  favoured  or 
opposed  the  emigrations  of  nations  and  the  progress  of 
civilization. 

PLAN.  This  word  (which  is  the  same  as  Plane)  means  a 
representation  of  a plane  section  of  any  building,  country, 
&c.  Usually  it  is  to  the  horizontal  section  that  the  term  is 
upplied,  the  words  section  or  elevation  being  used  to  signify 
the  vertical  plans.  A map  is  not  properly  a plan,  but  a 
Projection,  unless  the  country  represented  be  perfectly 
level : nevertheless  the  terra  is  commonly  applied  to  maps 
of  very  small  portions  of  a country,  as  an  estate  or  a town. 

PLANA' RI  A,  Captain  Brown’s  name  for  a genus  of  fossil 
shells  which  are  discoid,  and  much  resemble  Planorbia ; 
but  the  outer  lip  is  reflected ; and  the  form  is  considered  to 
have  been  marine.  Mr.  Lea  notes  a new  species,  Pianaria 
nitena,  from  the  Claiborne  beds,  Alabama.  ( Contributions 
to  Geology.)  Pianaria  hail  been  used  by  Muller,  Lamarck, 
and  others,  to  designate  a genus  of  animals  pluced  by  Cuvier 
among  his  Intcsttnaux  Parenchymnteux,  but  they  do  not 
live  in  other  animals,  and  are  only  found  in  fresh  or  salt 
waters. 

Dr.  Johnston  describes  several  British  species  of  Pianaria, 
all  marine,  in  the  3rd  and  4th  vols.  of  the  Zoological 
Journal. 

PLAN  AXIS.  [Entomostomata,  vol.  ix.,  p.  452.] 

PLANE.  [Straight  Line  and  Plane.] 

PLANK,  INCLINED.  [Inclined  Plane.] 

PLANE.  Botanists  enumerate  several  species  of  this 
tree,  of  which  two  only  deserve  notice  here. 

The  Oriental  Plane,  or  Chinar,  is  a native  of  Asia  Minor 
and  the  Levant,  anil,  according  to  Royle,  it  stretches  east- 
ward as  far  as  Cashmere.  Its  favourite  spots  are  low  situa- 
tions, where  the  soil  is  rich  and  humid  ; as  it  ascends  the 
sides  of  mountains  it  soon  becomes  scrubby,  and  degenerates 
into  a bush.  In  favourable  situations  it  becomes  one  of  the 
most  noble  of  all  trees,  with  deeply  divided  leaves,  glossy 
and  bright  green,  and  huge  branches  which  spread  in  all 
directions  from  its  massive  trunk,  forming  in  eastern  coun- 
tries the  most  agreeable  of  all  shade.  It  appears  to  acquire 
a very  great  age,  was  extensively  employed  by  both  the 
Creeks  and  Romans  for  avenues  and  other  purposes  of 
ornament,  and  is  to  the  present  day  the  handsomest  of  all 
the  hardy  deciduous  trees  in  cultivation.  It  is  also  perfectly 
suited  to  the  climate  of  England,  suffering  nothing  from 
our  wintors  or  inclement  and  variablo  springs.  Neverthe- 
less by  sorao  strange  inadvertence  it  is  rarely  seen  with  us 
in  comparison  with  the  next  species,  which  is  in  all  respects 
inferior.  Its  timber  is  fine  grained,  hard,  and  well  suited  to 
such  kinds  of  joiners*  work  as  do  not  require  strength,  for 
which  its  brittleness  renders  it  ill  suited.  When  the  wood  is 
very  old  it  is  said  to  acquire  dark  veins,  and  to  assutde  the 
appearance  of  walnut 

Tho  Occidental  Plane  is  also  a tree  of  very  large  size  and 
of  considerable  beauty,  although  inferior  to  the  Oriental.  It 
is  found  over  a great  part  of  the  North  American  Union, 
extending  even  into  Canada,  but  its  favourite  range  is  in 
the  moist  rich  grounds  of  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  in 
the  Southern  states,  whence  it  straggles  into  Mexico.  Its 
leaves  are  angular  rather  than  fingered,  by  which  it  is 
readily  known.  In  the  United  States  it  is  called  Button- 
wood, and  sometimes  tho  Cotton -tree.  A tree  of  this  species 
is  asserted  to  have  existed  on  a small  island  in  the  Ohio, 
which,  at  five  feet  from  tho  ground,  measured  forty  feet 
four  inches  in  circumference.  This  is  the  species  found  in 


Ilyde  Park,  and  in  other  public  places  near  London,  and  is 
that  usually  planted  in  England,  to  the  climate  of  which  it 
is  however  ill  suited.  The  wood  is  seldom  well  ripened,  and 
is  therefore  liable  to  injury  in  winter,  and  it  is  continually 
damaged  by  our  spring  frosts;  tho  consequence  of  which  is 
that  the  trees  grow  slowly,  and  have  always  a shabby 
appearance,  few  of  their  leaves  being  free  from  brown  and 
dead  portions,  unless  In  very  favourable  seasons.  Tho 
multiplication  of  it  ought  therefore  to  be  stopped,  and  that 
of  the  Oriental  Plano  substituted,  if  our  planters  have  any 
regard  to  the  beauty  of  tho  effect  produced  by  their  opera- 
tions. A more  unsuitable  plant  for  the  London  parks  than 
the  Occidental  Plane  could  hardly  bo  selected. 

Both  species  have  the  singular  property  of  throwing  off 
their  old  bark  in  hard  plates  of  irregular  size  and  form. 

PLANE.  [Mississippi,  River.] 

PLANET  (acri'ip  w\avrjrrjc.  a wandering  star).  PLANE- 
TARY THEORY.  MOTIONS.  PERTURBATIONS, 
INEQUALITY,  &c.  Tho  term  planet  was  first  used  as  one 
of  distinction  between  the  stars  which  preserve  their  places, 
or  seem  to  do  so,  and  those  which  have  a sensible  motion,  and, 
as  is  now  known,  about  the  sun.  The  etymology  would  oblige 
us  to  include  comets — many  of  the  stars,  which  have  small 
motions  of  their  own,  or  proper  motions,  as  they  are  called — 
all  those  double  stars  which  revolve  about  each  other— and 
all  the  satellites  which  revolve  about  other  planets.  As  dis- 
covery proceeds,  it  is  likely  that  every  body  in  the  universe 
will  bo  found  to  be  planetary.  The  word  however  ha* 
changed  its  meaning,  and  is  used  to  stand  for  a heavenly 
body  which  makes  successive  revolutions  about  our  sun. 
It  thus  includes— the  old  planets.  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturn  (excluding  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  most 
easily  discovered  planets  of  all)— the  planet  of  Coperni- 
cus and  Galileo,  on  which  we  live— the  new  planets,  Vesta, 
Juno,  Ceres,  Pallas,  and  Uranus;— threo  comets  cer- 
tainly, those  of  Halley,  Encke,  and  Biela,  and  probably 
many  others. 

The  plan  of  this  work  leaves  us  little  to  say  under  so 
general  a term  as  Planet,  and  that  little  consists  mostly 
of  references,  and  explanations  of  'isolated  points.  The 
order  of  discoveries  connected  with  the  subject,  so  far  as  it 
is  matter  of  history,  must  be  looked  for  under  Astronomy. 
It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  history  of  one  part  of  astro- 
nomy from  that  of  another:  tlio  fixed  stars,  on  which  all 
celestial  measurements  depend,  must  accompany  the  planets 
in  ever}'  account  of  the  latter;  the  mathematical  and  physi- 
cal considerations  which  give  rise  to  our  power  of  predicting 
the  motions  and  places  of  the  planets,  apply  equally  to  those 
of  the  moon  and  comet*. 

By  a Planetary  Theory  was  once  meant  any  hypothesis 
which  serves  to  explain  the  motions  of  a planet,  as  actu- 
ally perceived.  Thus  there  was  one  theory  of  Morcury, 
another  of  Venus,  &c^  each  (without  connection  with 
the  rest)  expounding  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  all 
the  suppositions  which  must  be  superadded  to  that  of 
the  simple  circular  motion  round  the  sun,  in  order  to 
enable  the  theorist  to  predict  tho  planet's  place  at  any  given 
future  time.  At  present,  by  tho  theory  of  a plauet  is  meant 
tho  deduction  of  its  motion  from  tho  theory  of  gravitation. 
Given  the  places  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system  at  any 
one  moment,  together  with  their  velocities  and  the  direc- 
tions of  their  motions,  the  assumptions  of  tho  theory  of 
gravitation  are  found  sufficient  to  deduce  tables  which 
almost  rival  observation  itsolf  in  tho  accuracy  with  which 
predictions  can  bo  made  ; for  an  instance,  see  Moon. 
When  tables  ore  constructed  with  such  fundamental  data 
only,  they  are  called  theoretical : but  if  some  of  those 
details  which  should  have  been  deduced  from  the  theory  of 
gravitation  have  been  deduced  from  observation,  the  tables 
are  then  partly  empirical.  For  the  treatment  of  the  theory 
of  gravitation  as  a question  of  physics,  see  Attraction  : for 
tho  deduction  of  tho  character  of  the  main  inequalities  of 
the  planetary  motions,  and  most  points  connected  with  tho 
detailed  results  of  that  theory,  see  Gravitation  : for  tho 
results  which  are  particularly  connected  with  the  secular 
inequalities,  and  the  reasons  which  we  have  to  infer  the 
permanence  of  the  whole  system,  unless  acted  on  by  some 
new  and  external  cause,  seo  Solar  System.  See  also  the 
general  considerations  under  the  word  Theory. 

The  Planetar)'  Theory,  it  must  bo  remembered,  in  the 
sense  in  which  those  words  are  now  understood,  explain* 
only  the  motions  of  the  planets  round  the  sun.  A spectator 
situated  on  the  last-named  body  would  find  it  sufficient  to 
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predict  the  place  among  the  stars,  of  every  planet  at  every 
time:  or  a terrestrial  astronomer  might  assign  by  it  the 
places  of  the  planets  as  seen  from  the  sun,  which  ore  called 
teliocenlnc  places.  But  our  own  circumstances,  us  being 
ourselves  revolving  about  the  sun,  cause  the  apparent 
planetary  motions  to  vary  most  materially  from  the  real 
ones,  and  the  gen centric  places  (or  places  as  seen  from  the 
earth)  to  differ  literally  toio  calo  from  the  heliocentric 
places.  Thus,  ns  seen  from  the  sun,  a planet  moves  from 
west  to  east,  always:  as  seen  from  the  earth,  it  sometimes 
moves  from  east  to  west.  As  to  this  point,  the  circum- 
stances of  our  day  are,  in  regard  to  the  astronomical  educa- 
tion of  the  world  at  large,  a complete  reversal  of  those  which 
preceded  the  lime  of  Newton.  Formerly,  the  apparent  mo- 
tions were  well  known  to  those  who  knew  anything;  the 
real  motions  were  matter  of  dispute:  now,  every  well  edu- 
cated boy  of  fourteen  has  a very  good  notion  of  the  real  mo- 
tions, while  few,  except  astronomers,  could  distinctly  explain 
thu  apparent  ones,  und  maps  of  them  are  quite  out  of  date. 
To  explain  these  motions  here  would  require  us  to  introduce  | 
the  contents  of  another  article;  the  whole  of  what  is  neccs- ! 
sary  on  this  point  will  be  found  in  Trochoid al  Curves, 
the  preliminary  considerations  being  found  under  Motion. 

The  places  of  the  principal  planets  are  usually  given  in 
the  almanacs,  at  intervals  of  several  days,  in  a manner 
which  is  sufficient  to  find  them  in  the  heavens.  In  the 
* Nautical  Almanac’  is  now  to  be  found  a Greenwich  meri- 
dian cphemcris  of  every  planet  for  every  day  in  the  year,  in 
which  the  places  are  predicted  to  the  smallest  quantities,  so 
that  the  reduced  observation  of  any  one  day  affords  an  im- 
mediate comparison  of  the  theoretical  tables  with  the  fact. 

.PLANETARIUM.  [Orrery] 

PLANIPENNES,  one  of  the  sections  of  insects  into 
which  Latreille  divides  the  order  Neuroptera.  Tho  species 
of  this  section  have  the  antenntr  composed  of  numerous 
joints,  always  larger  than  the  head ; the  mandibles  are  well 
developed,  and  the  posterior  wings  are  nearly  equal  in  size 
to  the  superior ; they  are  either  naturally  extended  or  have 
the  anterior  portion  simply  folded  beneath:  the  reticula- 
tions of  the  wings  are  very  distinct,  and  they  are  naked; 
the  maxillary  palpi  are  usually  filiform,  or  slightly  thickened 
at  the  ape*.  shorter  than  the  head,  and  four-jointed. 

This  section  is  divided  into  four  families: — 

1st.  The  Ruiorpidce,  the  species  of  which  are  distin- 
guished by  all  the  tarsi  being  five-jointed,  and  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  bead  drawn  out  in  the  form  of  a snout  or 
proboscis. 

It  consists  chiefly  of  the  Linnsean  genus  Punorpa,  which 
is  now  divided  into  the  following  gonera: — Nemoptera,  La- 
treille; Bittacus,  Lat. ; Panorpa  proper,  and  Borens,  Lat. 

The  Panorpa  communis  of  Linmous  is  a common  insect 
in  hedges  and  in  woods.  It  is  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length,  black ; the  snout  and  apical  portion  of  the 
abdomen  red ; the  elytra  are  irregularly  spotted  with  black. 

Of  tbo  genus  Borens  we  also  have  an  example  in  this 
country ; the  B.  hyemaJis,  a small  insect,  which  is  found 
usually  in  moss,  and  during  the  winter  time. 

2ndly.  The  Myrmeleonida.  In  this  family  the  antenna* 
are  more  or  less  suddenly  incrassated  at  the  apex;  the 
head  is  transverse,  and  the  eyes  project  considerably: 
there  are  six  palpi,  of  which  the  labial  are  usually  tiie 
longest  and  thickened  at  the  apex;  the  first  segment  of 
the  thorax  is  small ; the  anterior  and  posterior  wings  are 
equal,  elongated,  and,  when  closed,  meet  at  an  angle  like 
the  roof  of  a house;  the  abdomen  is  usually  elongated,  and 
furnished  at  the  apex  in  the  male  sex  with  two  appendages; 
the  leg*  are  short.  These  insects  are  found  in  the  warmer 
portions  both  of  the  Old  and  New  World:  they  form  two 
genera  according  to  Fabricius,  Myrmeleon  and  Ascalanhus. 
The  curious  habits  of  tho  larva  of  tho  Myrmeleon  l'ormi- 
carium,  a European  insect,  though  not  found  in  this 
country,  have  often  attracted  tho  attention  of  the  naturalist. 
This  insect  is  of  a greyish  colour,  and  short  and  broad  form ; 
the  head  is  small,  and  furnished  with  a large  pair  of  sharply 
pointed  mandibles,  which  serve  both  to  seize  its  prey  and 
to  extract  the  juices  upon  which  it  lives.  The  number 
of  ants  destroyed  by  this  larva  has  obtained  for  it  the  name 
of  Ant-lion.  Although  provided  with  six  feet,  says  Latreille, 
it  moves  very  slowly  and  almost  always  backwards.  Thus, 
not  being  able  to  seize  its  prey  by  the  celerity  of  its  mol  ions, 
it  has  recourse  to  stratagem,  and  lays  a trap  for  it  in  tho 
form  of  a funnel-shaped  cavity  which  it  excavates  in  the 
ground,  at  the  foot  of  a tree,  old  walls,  or  in  a bunk  ex- 


po-r-d  to  the  south.  Having  completed  this  cavity,  it  hides 
itself  at  the  base,  in  tbo  mould  or  sand,  and  waits  until 
some  insect  is  precipitated  iuto  it;  if  the  insect  endea- 
vour to  escape,  or  be  at  too  great  a distance  for  it  to  seize, 
the  Ant-lion  showers  a quantity  of  sand  upon  the  victim  by 
means  of  its  bead  and  mandibles,  and  thus  succeeds  in 
overwhelming  it  and  bringing  it  within  reach  of  its  man- 
dibles. Having  sucked  the  juices  from  the  carcass,  the  re- 
mains are  thrown  at  a distance  from  the  domicile.  When 
about  to  pass  into  the  pupa  state,  the  Ant-lion  encloses  itself 
in  a white  silken  cocoon,  mixing  grains  of  sand  with  the 
outer  surface.  The  perfect  insect  is  about  one  inch  in 
length ; blackish,  spotted  with  yellow ; the  wings  are  trans- 
parent, and  have  black  nervures  spotted  with  while;  some 
dusky  spots  and  one  whitish  spot  arc  observable  near  their 
extremity. 

The  third  family  consists  of  the  Ilemerobiidtr,  which  arc 
chiefly  distinguished  from  the  lost  group  by  their  filiform 
antenna) ; they  moreover  differ  in  having  only  four  palpi 
In  some  (the  genus  Hemerobius),  the  wings  when  closed  meet 
at  an  angle,  as  ii\  the  Myrmeleon*,  whilst  m others  ( Sembles ) 
they  are  horizontal. 

Hemerobius  per/a  is  common  in  our  gardens,  and  is  often 
seen  flying  uhout  the  lilacs,  especially  towards  the  evening. 
It  is  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  of  a green 
colour,  and  has  transparent  wings  with  numerous  green 
nervures;  its  eyes  resemble  small  globes  of  gold;  when 
touched,  it  emits  a very  disagreeable  odour. 

To  the  fourth  family  latreille  applies  the  name  Termi- 
tmep;  it  includes  those  Neuropterous  insects  which  have  a 
semi-complctc  metamorphosis;  they  are  terrestrial  and 
active,  and  are  either  carnivorous  or  gnawers  in  all  their 
states. 

The  Mantispte,  which  Latreille  places  in  this  division, 
differ  much  from  other  insects  of  the  order  in  having  large 
anterior  legs  formed  like  those  of  the  Manlid® ; their  tarsi 
have  never  more  than  four  joints  ; the  mandibles  are  strong, 
and  the  wings  have  no  folds:  the  inferior  pair  are  either 
smaller  or  equal  to  the  superior  wings  in  size. 

Besides  the  genus  Manfispa , this  fumtly  includes  Ra- 
pkidia , Termes,  and  Ptocus. 

The  last  family  of  the  Planipermes  is  the  Perlidee,  in 
which  the  tarsi  are  three-jointed,  and  the  mandibles  almost 
always  small  and  partly  membranous ; the  inferior  wings 
are  wider  than  the  others,  and  are  folded  when  not  in  use. 
This  family  contains  the  genera  Perla  and  Neuman . Tho 
larvae  of  the  Perl®  live  in  the  water,  and  inhabit  sheaths 
which  they  construct  by  joining  together  various  substances 
by  means  of  a silken  web  which  they  spin. 

PLANISPHERE.  This  term  originally  stood  for  any 
representation  of  all  or  part  of  tho  sphere  on  a plane ; it  is 
now  out  of  use,  at  least  in  that  souse.  It  has  partially 
however  been  retained  (and  it  would  be  desirable  that  this 
meaning  should  become  fixed  and  general)  to  signify  any 
contrivance  in  which  plane  surfaces  moving  on  one  another 
fulfil  any  of  the  uses  of  a celestial  globe. 

The  instrument*  which  wo  proceed  to  describe  is  one 
which,  at  or  near  a given  latitude,  is,  for  ordinary  uses,  that 
is,  for  finding  the  position  of  the  heavens  at  any  one  mo- 
ment, much  more  easily  used  than  the  celestial  globe,  and- 
very  much  less  expensive.  A circular  disk  of  pasteboard, 
on  which  the  stars  visible  in  our  latitude  arc  laid  dow  n, 
turns  on  n second  disk,  round  which  are  the  dajs  of  tho 
year  on  one  circle,  and  the  hours  of  the  day  on  another.  A 
third  and  hollow  disk  turns  upon  the  same  pivot,  the  hollow 
part  being  so  cut  that  the  portion  of  the  heavens  which  it 
shows  is  precisely  that  which  is  visible  at  one  time  in  the 
latitude  of  the  instrument:  the  points  of  the  compass  aie 
marked  round  the  rim  of  the  hollow  disk,  or  of  the  horizon. 
The  effect  is,  that  by  setting  the  disk  which  contains  tho 
stars  to  the  day  of  the  year,  and  the  hollow  disk  to  the  hoiir 
of  the  day,  the  part  of  the  heavens  visible  at  that  day  and 
hour  is  distinctly  shown.  The  time  at  which  any  Star  rises, 
culminates,  and  sets  can  be  immediately  found  within  a 
minute.  We  strongly  recommend  this  instrument  to  those 
who  study  the  face  of  the  heavens,  as  being  much  superior 
to  the  globe. 

PLANORBIS.  (Limnkans.  vol.  xiii.,  p.  498.] 

PLANORBU Ll'N A,  M.  D’Orbigny’s  name  for  a genus 

• Tltcsu-  plani*nherr*  ore  very  well  manufactured  ny  M win.  Smith  and 
Son*,  i;-.*.  Strand.  We  mention  till*.  b*>r»a»e  some  which  wr  have  .ecu  .-tm 
very  mooeous : «r  rerormher  otic  in  which  the  equator  cuts  the  ho  non  a 
great  way  from  tl»e  e.**t  and  we«t  point*. 
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of  microscopic  Foramintfera.  [Foramixifera,  vol.  x.,  p. 
948.1 

PLANTAGENBT.  [Henry  I,  II  ] 

PLANTAGINA'CEAJ  are  a small  natural  order  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  monopctalous  exogenous  series, 
principally  characterised  by  having  a superior  ono-colled 
simple  ovary,  terminated  by  a simple  linear  stigma,  many 
seeds,  with  a minute  embryo  in  the  midst  of  much  albumen, 
and  stamens  with  extremely  weak  filaments.  They  consist 
of  herbaceous  or  suffrutcscont  plants,  of  which  the  common 
Ribgrass,  or  Ptantago  lanceolata,  may  be  taken  as  the  type, 
and  are  of  no  material  importance  to  man.  The  mucilage 
surrounding  the  seeds  of  some  is  occasionally  used  in  the 
stiffening  of  muslins  by  the  manufacturers,  and  the  P. 
lanceolata  is  sown  on  sandy  bad  lands  as  a material  for  sheep 
food.  In  structure  Plantago  possesses  the  rare  peculiarity 
of  having  the  cavity  of  its  simple  carpel  divided  into  two  by 
a vertical  additional  plate. 


PLANTPGRADA.  [Carnivora,  vol.  vi.,  p.  307.]  The 
genera  placed  by  Cuvier  in  this  tribe  arc  L’rsut  [Bear], 
Procyon  (Racoons),  At turns  [Panda],  the  Rcnlurongs 
(Icltdes,  Valenc.),  the  Coalis  ( bias  ua,  Storr).  (Hete,  he 
thinks,  can  hardly  be  placed  the  Kmkujous,  or  Pittas,  Cuv. 
(Cercnfeples,  111.),  which  join  to  plantigrade  motion  a long 
and  prehensile  tail,  like  that  of  the  Sujiajous,  a short  muz- 
zle, a slender  and  extensible  tongue,  two  pointed  molar  teeth 
in  front,  and  three  tubercular  molars  backwards.)  Mttles, 
Storr  [Badger;  Mklf.s],  Gulo,  Storr  [Gulo],  and  the 
Batch  ( I'iverra  mcilivora,  Sparm. ; Vie.  Cape  ns  is , Schrcb.), 
which  have  one  false  molar  less  in  each  jaw  than  the  Gri- 
sons,  and  their  tubercular  molar  above  but  little  developed, 
so  tlmt  they  approach  the  Cats  in  their  teeth,  whilst  their 
external  form  is  that  of  the  Grison  and  the  Badger ; the 
legs  being  low,  and  the  feet  plantigrade,  with  five'  toes  on 
each  foot,  armed  with  very  strong  claws,  &c.  (Rcgne 
Animal.) 

PLANTING  and  PLANTATIONS.  Planting  is  the 
operation  of  placing  in  the  soil  the  roots  of  a plant  which 
has  been  previously  removed;  and  the  preservation  of  the 
-roots  is  the  first  thing  to  bo  attended  to.  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  spongfoicx,  or  delicate  extremities  of  the 
fibres,  are  the  parts  by  which  the  chief  supply  of  food  from 
the  earth  is  absorbed  by  the  plant.  Their  tissue  being 
tender  and  almost  naked,  they  are  very  susceptible  of  inju- 
ries from  mechanical  action  ; and  being  adapted  for  per- 
forming their  functions  in  a humid  medium,  they  readily 
suffer  from  being  kept  for  any  length  of  time  exposed  to 
free  air  and  drought.  In  taking  tip  tho  plants  therefore, 
the  roots  should  be  loosened  in  such  a manner  as  to  receive 


the  least  possible  violence  in  the  operation.  Plants  in  pots 
can  be  shifted  from  one  place  to  another  without  exhibiting 
symptoms  of  deranged  functions;  and  if  it  were  possible  to 
preserve  the  spongioles  of  a large  tree  as  entire  as  those  of 
a plant  in  a pot,  the  same  successful  result  would  follow. 
But  as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  do  this,  we  can  only  at- 
tempt to  preservo  them  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit. 
If  tho  tree  be  large,  a trench  should  be  opened  beyond  the 
extremities  of  the  roots,  of  sutlicicnt  width  and  depth  to 
allow  the  process  of  undermining  to  be  freely  carried  on. 
The  roots  should  be  gradually  set  at  liberty  by  a round- 
pronged  fork,  the  prongs  tapering  so  as  to  be  cosily  inserted, 
ycl  not  by  any  means  so  sharp  as  to  prick  the  roots.  As 
the  fork  is  being  used,  the  soil  from  among  the  roots  will 
fall  into  the  open  trench,  but  as  it  accumulates  there  it  must  be 
cleared  away,  and  at  the  same  time  the  portion  of  roots  set  at 
liberty  will  require  to  be  slightly  tied  together  with  pieces 
of  matting,  and,  if  necessary,  supported  by  temporary 
stakes,  or  held  to  one  side  by  an  assistant,  whilst  the  planter 
proceeds  in  liberating  others.  If  there  be,  as  is  frequently 
t be  case,  a tap-root  extending  to  a much  greater  depth  than 
the  other  roots,  and  if  the  latter  have  been  carefully  pre- 
served during  the  operation,  the  tap-root  may  be  dispensed 
with,  for  it  could  only  be  raised  in  a mutilated  slate,  owing 
to  (be  great  solidity  of  the  earth  at  such  a depth. 

Although  it  is  very  desirable  to  preserve  the  greatest  pos- 
sible quantity  of  sound  roots,  yet  all  that  are  bruised  or 
lacerated  should  bo  cleanly  amputated  up  to  the  sound 
parts.  Cross-roots  are  apt  to  gall  the  others  when  they  be- 
come large,  ami  therefore  the  sooner  they  are  removed  tho 
better.  When  the  plants  are  yoving  and  in  tho  course  of 
being  occasionally  removed  in  a nursing  state,  all  irregula- 
rities in  the  roots  should  be  corrected,  which  can  then  bo 
done  with  comparatively  little  injurv,  as  the  roots  of  young 
plants  bear  a greater  proportion  to  the  top  than  seems  to  be 
the  case  at  a more  advanced  period  of  growth,  atid  the 
loss  of  any  of  them  is  consequently  felt  less.  In  tho 
early  stage  of  rearing  trees,  while  the  proportion  of  roots 
predominates,  it  may  be  found  advisubie  in  various  cases  to 
shorten  not  only  the  tap-root,  as  above  mentioned,  but  also 
judiciously  some  of  the  other  strong  roots,  in  order  that 
subdivisions  of  a more  fibrous  nature  may  be  produced, 
and  a number  of  rootlets  substituted  for  large  root- bran ches. 
Even  in  the  case  of  largo  trees  this  principle  has  been  acted 
upon  for  centuries,  and  latterly  it  lias  been  strongly  advo- 
cated and  put  in  practice  for  the  purpose  of  producing  im- 
mediate effect  in  park  or  landscape  scenery'.  A trench  is 
cut  out  round  the  tree,  and  the  roots  shortened  wherever  they 
happen  to  traverse  this  trench,  so  as  to  leave  it  quite  clear. 
This  being  done,  the  trench  is  filled  up,  cither  with  its  own 
excavated  soil,  or,  in  very  particular  cases,  with  fresh  soil. 
The  tree  has  still  a sufficient  number  of  undisturbed  roots 
to  keep  it  alive;  and  in  fuel  it  ought  not  to  be  merely  kept 
alive,  but  as  many  roots  should  be  left  as  will  ensure  its 
continuing  in  a healthy  though  not  a vigorous  sluto  of 
growth.  In  the  course  of  a year  or  two  after  this  operation 
nas  been  performed,  a number  of  y oung  roots  will  have 
been  protruded  from  the  various  amputations  into  the 
loosened  soil  of  the  trench  ; and  partly  from  the  possibility 
of  preserving  these  roots,  and  partly  from  the  top  becoming 
habituated  to  a more  limited  supply  of  food,  the  tree  feels 
comparatively  little  the  change  consequent  oil  transplan- 
tation. 

Roots  may  be  produced  of  a proper  description  for  plant- 
ing by  the  adoption  of  such  means  as  the  above,  and  if  care 
be  taken,  they  will  suffer  little  from  the  operation  of  re- 
moval. Still  they  may  be  seriously  injured  from  exposure 
to  air,  and  more  especially  to  drying  winds,  frost,  and  even 
to  wet.  To  be  covered  in  the  soil  is  the  natural  condition 
of  the  roots  of  most  vegetable  productions,  and  tbcreforc  en- 
deavours should  be  made  to  place  them  in  such  a condition 
with  the  least  possible  delay;  or  at  all  events,  if  cncum- 
slances  render  delay  unavoidable,  such  means  should  be 
adopted  as  will  preserve  them  in  a state  of  moisture  similar 
to  that  which  they  have  in  the  soil.  It  is  however  necessary 
to  observe,  that  when  the  tops  are  closely  packed  up  and 
evaporation  from  them  prevented,  the  roots  should  bo  kept 
lather  dry  than  otherwise,  for  under  such  circumstances 
damp  is  found  to  be  much  more  frequently  destructive  than 
a little  dryness. 

Though  the  preparatory  steps  to  planting,  as  regards  roots 
and  their  preservation,  may  bo  properly  taken,  yet,  if  the 
operation  be  not  performed  at  the  proper  season,  success  wil* 
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not  be  complete.  It  is  true  that  instances  may  be  adduced 
of  planting  being  done  nt  the  very  opposite  season  to  that 
winch  is  hero  recommended  as  the  best ; but  such  cases  , are 
only  examples  of  what  may  be  done  by  extraordinary  care 
in  adopting  artificial  means  so  as  to  imitate  more  natural 
circumstances.  It  is  a well  known  fact  that  plants  aro  sub- 
ject to  a process  of  ovapor&tion  from  all  tho  parts  which  | 
are  exposed  to  tho  atmosphere,  provided  the  latter  is  not  in 
st  statu  of  saturation.  The  source  from  whence  this  evapo- 
ration is  supplied  is  tho  moisture  of  the  soil,  and  tho  roots 
are  the  media  by  which  it  is  collected  and  transmitted  to 
the  stem,  branches,  and  leaves.  If  the  expenditure  be 
greater  than  the  supply  of  moisture,  the  plant  will  begin  to 
suffer ; if  the  disparity  be  great  and  continued,  a degree  of 
desiccation  will  be  occasioned  sufficient  to  deprive  the  vege- 
table tissue  of  that  moisturo  which  constitutes  the  medium 
of  intercommunication  between  the  different  cells ; organi- 
zation is  destroyed  ; the  chain  which  connected  it  with 
vitality  is  bruken,  and  incapable  of  being  reunited  by  any 
mechanical  means. 

A much  greater  amount  of  evaporation  takes  place  from 
a given  surface  in  Borne  species  than  in  others;  but  the 
amount  as  regards  plants  of  the  same  species,  all  other  cir- 
cumstances  being  the  same,  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
surface  which  the  respective  individuals  possess.  The 
leaves  of  a lime-tree  may  have  a surface  equal  to  thirty 
times  that  of  tho  stem,  brandies,  and  twigs  which  produco 
them,  and  consequently  the  demand  on  the  roots  for  the 
supply  of  evaporation  will  be  thirty  times  greater  when  in 
leaf  than  when  the  branches  aro  naked.  Instances  might 
be  adduced  in  which  thisdiffcrcnco  would  even  he  exceeded  ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  were  found  considerably  less,  still 
there  would  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  impropriety  of 
moving  plants  when  in  leaf:  and  it  may  be  here  remarked, 
that  young  leaves  admit  of  the  fluids  being  more  rapidly 
evaporatod  than  old  ones. 

The  month  of  December  is  that  in  which  the  condition  of 
the  air  with  regard  to  moisture  approaches  nearest  to  that 
of  oompleto  saturation,  and  next  in  this  respect  is  Janu- 
ary, which  is  also  the  coldest.  It  might  therefore  bo  con- 
cluded that  these  months  aro  the  best  for  planting,  more 
especially  as  they  are  the  most  opposite  iu  character  to 
June  and  July,  which,  from  their  being  the  hottest  and 
driest,  are  found  to  bo  the  worst.  But  November  is  also 
moist ; and  although  the  temperature  of  the  season  has  not 
then  reached  its  minimum,  yet  tho  foliage,  accustomed  to 
exercise  its  functions  under  a summer  heat,  can  no  longer 
perform  them  under  a reduction  of  temperature,  which, 
though  not  tho  lowest,  is  comparatively  low  as  regards  sum- 
mer productions.  The  leaves  in  consequence  lose  their  con- 
nection with  the  roots;  the  earth  still  retains  considerable 
warmth ; and  although  the  absence  of  leaves  in  deciduous 
trees,  and  perhaps  the  inactivity  of  those  of  evergreens,  may 
prevent  the  formation  of  wood,  except  in  tho  most  limited  de- 
gree, yet  the  buds,  whilst  they  are  themselves  increased  in 
volume,  maintain  a corresponding  action  in  the  roots,  suffi- 
cient in  many  instances  to  form  fresh  spongioles  before  winter, 
a process  which  is  favoured  by  the  sod  being  warmer  than 
the  atmosphere.  Should  circumstances  occur  to  prevent 
the  actual  protrusion  of  cellular  substance  in  the  form  of 
spongioles,  still  an  accumulation  of  it  will  be  taking  place, 
ready  to  burst  forth  in  spring.  On  this  account  thorel'ore, 
although  December,  January,  and  February  arc  sufficiently 
moist,  yet  November,  or  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  f alien , 
is  tho  preferable  season  for  planting.  There  may  be  some 
exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  very  wet  soils,  where  the  plants, 
if  not  firmly  rooted,  are  liable  to  be  thrown  out  during 
wintor,  owing  to  which  spring  planting  would  be  more 
proper.  But  under  ordinary  circumstances  all  deciduous 
trees  will  succeed  best  at  the  period  abovo  indicated.  Such 
species  as  push  forth  their  buds  early  ought  certainly  to  bo 
planted  in  autumn.  Many  of  the  Coniferous  tribo  will  suc- 
ceed well  if  planted  soon  after  they  have  made  their  sum- 
mer’s growth  : tho  earth  is  then  warm,  and  the  plants  mako 
roots  very  promptly.  Some  species  of  this  interesting  order 
of  trees  require  to  be  planted  either  before  winter,  so  as  to 
have  sufficient  timo  to  strike  root,  or  immediately  before 
their  buds  begin  to  burst  in  the  spring.  These  species  of 
trees  arc  injuriously  affected  by  exposure  to  dry  cold  winds, 
even  when  their  roots  nrc  undisturbed  by  removal ; but 
if  planted  at  a season  when  several  months  must  elapse 
before  any  perfect  actum  can  commence,  the  tops  are  apt  to 
bucome  dried  up  in  tho  interval.  It  appears  that  if  their 


juices  beeomo  inspissated  to  a certain  extent,  they  never 
again  become  liquified,  probably  owing  to  their  resinous 
- nature. 

The  watering  of  newly,  planted  trees  ought  to  be  attended 
to.  The  supply  in  the  first  instance  should  be  copious,  in 
order  to  wash  the  earth  into  the  caviliea.among  the  roots. 
Some  err  in  keeping  tho  roots  of  newly  planted  trees  con- 
stantly soaked  with  water,  as  if  they  were  those  of  bog- 
plants,  for  which  only  such  treatment  is  proper.  In  water- 
ing, consideration  should  always  be  hod  to  the  nature  of  tho 
plant,  to  which,  if  it  delight  in  dry  soils,  no  more  water 
should  be  artificially  applied  than  is  necessary  to  moisten 
it  as  much  as  the  soil  in  which  the  species  grows  na- 
turally, and  at  a time  when  shoots  and  leaves  are  abun- 
dantly produced.  When  watering  is  performed,  it  should 
be  done  thoroughly,  so  ns  to  reach  the  lowest  portions  of  the 
root.  Iu  the  case  of  plants  being  much  dried  from  long 
carriage  or  other  causes,  the  supply  on  first  planting  should 
be  very  moderate.  The  tops  however  should  be  frequently 
syringed,  in  order  to  moisten  the  hark  and  prevent  its  ab- 
sorbing the  organisahle  matter  which  descends  towards  the 
root  by  the  inner  bark.  The  flow  must  be  extremely  weak 
under  such  circumstances ; but  if  it  can  be  preserved  from 
the  effects  of  drought  till  it  reach  the  extremities  of  the 
roots,  tho  formation  of  fresh  spongioles  will  immediately  com- 
mence, and  the  tree  may  then  be  pronounced  out  of  danger. 

The  manner  of  performing  tho  operation  of  planting  may 
be  reduced  to  one  general  principle,  that  of  placing  the  roots 
in  the  soil  so  as  to  imitate  as  closely  as  possible  the  position 
which  they  occupy  when  growing  wild  and  uncontrolled. 
Plants  indeed  may  be  instanced  whose  roots  have  been  ob- 
served in  one  situation  penetrating  to  the  depth  of  four  or 
five  feet ; or  in  another,  creeping  along  the  surface,  amongst 
stones,  or  into  the  crevices  of  rocks,  with  scarcely  soil 
to  cover  them,  as  for  example  in  the  vine.  But  although 
roots  can  usually  accommodate  themselves  to  that  position 
which  the  nature  of  the  situation  renders  it  alone  possible 
for  them  to  occupy,  yet  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  in  all 
coses  the  extremities  of  tho  roots  Bliould  bo  lower  than 
where  •they  diverge  from  the  stem,  a rule  which,  however 
self-evident  it  may  be,  is  frequently  violated  in  practice  by 
making  a basin-shaped  hole,  deepest  in  the  middle,  in  which 
the  roots  are  either  doubled  or  nave  their  extremities  tend- 
ing upwards  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  cavity. 

The  excavation  for  the  reception  of  the  roots  of  a plant 
should  be  considerably  larger  than  those  roots  will  traverse 
when  extended  at  the  time  of  planting.  It  should  be  as 
wide  at  bottom  as  at  top.  The  bottom  should  be  more  or 
less  convex,  and  the  depth  such  os  -to  admit  of  the  roots 
being  covered  to  tho  extent  observed  in  undisturbed  seed- 
ling plants  of  the  same  species;  that  is  to  say,  the  upper 
I part  of  the  root  should  only  be  just  covered.  The  lower 
! roots  should  be  regularly  disposed  over  the  convex  bottom  of 
the  excavation,  and  carefully  strewed  with  Borne  of  the  finer 
I portion  of  soil,  over  which  the  other  roots  may  be  spread. 
More  soil  should  then  be  carefully  rather  than  forcibly  intro- 
duced. There  should  be  no  vacant  spaces  left,  except  those 
j of  so  minute  a description  that  they  will  be  readily  filled 
! up  by  the  finer  particles  of  earth  washed  down  by  a plentiful 
j watering.  This  watering  should  be  given  when  the  soil  is 
! nearly  all  filled  in  ; and  after  the  water  has  subsided  so  as 
i not  to  stand  above  the  surface,  the  latter  should  be  covered 
with  the  remaining  portion  of  Soil.  Except  in  very  loose  or 
' light  soils,  this  method  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  tho 
• hard  beating  and  treading  in  to  which  tho  roots  of  trees  arc 
1 very  generally  subjected.  The  latter  practico  is  nowhow- 
i ever  being  laid  aside  by  many,  from  a conviction  of  its  in- 
1 jurious  effects.  It  is  also  necessary  to  remark  that  a plant 
j should  be  placed,  before  the  introduction  of  the  soil,  ex- 
actly as  it  i*  intended  it  should  stand  ; ami  it  should  not  be 
pulled  from  side  to  side  for  tho  purpose  of  shaking  the  earth 
. amongst  the  roots.  If  the  tree  be  drawn  to  one  side,  the 
I fibres  of  the  root  will  also  be  drawn  towards  the  same  side; 

I but  they  are  of  course  too  flexiblo  to  force  their  way  back 
j when  the  tree  is  drawn  in  a contrary  direction,  and  they 
must  therefore  become  more  or  less  doubled.  Nor  should  tho 
I soil  be  thrown  against  the  fibres  whilst  the  roots  are  being 
I covered ; it  should  be  made  fine,  and  either  shaken  from  the 
| spade  so  as  to  full  perpendicularly  among  the  roots,  or  scat- 
i tered  by  a force  impelling  it  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres, 

I which  will  be  in  general  from  tho  stem  towards  the  extre- 
! initios,  or  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 

| The  principles  here  stated  are  applicable  to  the  planting 
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of  large  as  well  as  small  trees,  and  in  fact  to  any  terrestrial 
species  of  plant.  There  are  however  many  modifications  in 
practice,  auinu  of  which  tnay  be  noticed  as  proper  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  others  as  only  to  be  condemned 
under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

Small  plants  are  very  frequently  inserted  by  the  dibber,  a 
cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  shod  with  iron  and  tapering  to 
a point.  This  is- thrust  into  the  soil,  and  in  tho  hoio  formed 
by  this  means  tho  roots  of  the  plant  are  introduced,  and  a 
portion  of  soil  pressed  towards  them  by  a second  stroke  of 
the  dibber.  It  is  evident  however  that  by  this  procedure 
the  roots  cannot  be  in  the  most  natural  position ; they  ore 
in  fact  the  very  reverse  of  being  spread  out  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. In  the  case  of  very  valuable  species,  the  spade  or 
planting-trowel  is  used  in  preference  to  tho  dibber.  The 
latter  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  on  the  score  of  good 
principles  in  planting;  the  expedition  with  which  it  can  be 
employed  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour. 

Besides  the  spado  and  dibber,  various  other  implements 
are  used  in  planting,  such  as  tho  diamond  dibber,  a pointed 
plate  of  steel  with  a short  iron  handle ; a mattock,  used  in 
stony  soils;  and  some  others,  adopted  according  to  circum- 
stances. In  all  cases  however  where  the  spade  can  be  used, 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  instrument.  If  tne  soil  be  unfit  for 
allowing  (he  use  of  the  spade,  it  should  be  rendered  so  pre- 
viously; and  if  some  time  be  lost  and  expense  incurred  by 
using  it  instead  of  smaller  and  more  expeditious,  but  at  the 
samo  more  cramping  implements  as  regards  the  roots,  the 
difference  will  certainly  bo  ultimately  in  favour  of  a proper 
disposition  of  tho  roots  by  means  of  the  spade. 

With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  plantations, 
it  is  found  that  trenching  the  ground  is  attendee!  with  profit 
where  it  is  practised  for  tho  purpose  of  rearing  wood  for  fuel 
and  small  timber.  This  mode  of  preparation  ought  likewise 
to  be  adopted  where  trees  are  intended  to  he  planted  for 
ornament  or  for  shelter.  It  has  not  been  generally  attempted 
iu  the  case  of  extensivo  plantations  of  heath  or  rugged 
mountain-land.  It  may  however  be  affirmed  without  hesi- 
tation that  great  advantages  would  be  derived  from  the 
operation  being  more  extensively  performed.  Something 
more  than  merely  burying  the  roots  of  hard-wooded  plants 
is  thought  necessary',  and  accordingly  pite  are  made.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  if  these  are  not  of  consi- 
derable size,  the  direct  progress  of  the  roots  is  soon  ob- 
structed. The  time  required  to  form  these  pits  an  they  ought 
to  be,  would  be  sutiicient  to  regularly  trench  double  their 
area.  Tho  expense  of  trenching  the  intermediate  spaces 
will  bo  compensated  by  the  greater  return  derived  from 
the  nurse  plants,  such  as  larch,  when  they  come  to  bo 
removed. 

Plantations  are  generally  planted  thick  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  with  various  species  of  trees.  Torch,  Scotch 
fir  or  pine,  mountain  ash,  &c.  are  interspersed  amongst  the 
hard  wood  for  shelter,  or  as  nurses.  Laburnum  is  also 
useful  for  preserving  tho  other  sorts  from  the  depredations 
of  hares,  as  they  prefer  the  laburnum  to  every  other  hark. 
Nurses  arc  generally  left  till  they  are  fit  for  various  purposes 
for  which  small  timber  is  applicable.  They  should  be 
planted  closer  to  each  other  than  to  the  principal  trees  in- 
tended to  constitute  tho  more  permanent  part  of  the  plan- 
tation. 

After  all  the  care  of  tho  planter  and  the  skill  with  which 
the  operation  of  removal  may  have  been  effected,  much  of 
tho  successor  a plantation  depends  on  the  proper  adaptation 
of  species  to  the  soils  and  situations  most  suitable  to  them. 
The  following  remarks  upon  some  of  the  timber-trees  prin- 
cipally cultivated  may  be  useful. 

The  oak,  Quercus  robur,  and  Q.  testilijhra,  prefers 
•trong  or  even  clayey  loam ; any  soil  not  wet  or  chalky. 

Beech,  Fugue  sylvatica,  calcareous  soils,  gravelly  or  sandy 
loam;  dislikes  stiff  clay. 

Elm,  Ulmus  campestris,  U.  glabra , U.  motitana,  attains, 
near  the  hanks  of  rivers,  a large  size;  thrives  in  most  soils. 

Ash,  Fraxinus  excelsior,  affects  a dry  subsoil ; dislikes  a 
Stiff  clay. 

Plane,  Platan  us  orientals,  rich  warm  soil,  tolerably  moist, 
but  not  refontive. 

Sycamore,  Acer  Pseudo- Ptotamis,  A.  platanoides,  licit  in 
moist  deep  soil,  hut  will  thrive  in  others  not  too  stiff ; with- 
stands the  sea-breeze. 

Chestnut,  Cast  tinea  vesca,  deep  sandy  loam. 

Walnut,  Jug/ans  regia,  deep  loam  with  a pervious  sub- 
foil  ; dislikes  strong  clays. 


Hickory,  Carya  alba,  similar  soil  to  that  required  by  the 
preceding. 

Acacia,  or  locust-tree,  Robiniu  pseud- Acada,  sandy  loam; 
a sheltered  situation;  cannot  bear  storms. 

Birch,  Be  tula  alba,  forms  best  timber  on  dry  sandy  or 
gravolly  soil. 

laburnum,  Cytisus  aljdnus,  any  soil  not  too  wet. 

White  Beam,  Pyrus r Aria,  any  good  sod,  with  a pervious 
subsoil ; dislikes  wet  clay. 

Lime,  Tilia  Europcea,  soft  deep  loam,  in  low  rather  moist 
situations. 

Horse-Chestnut,  / F.tculus  Hippocastanum,  deep  loam; 
not  in  exposed  situations. 

Poplar,  P/pul  us  alba,  P.  canescens,  P.  nigra,  P.  tremuia, 
P.  fastigiata,  P.  Grceca,  P.  mnnilifera , These  thrive  in 

almost  any  soil,  but  beat  in  that  which  is  deep  aud  rather 
moist. 

Mountain- Ash,  Purus  Aucuparia,  any  soil,  wet  clay  ex- 
cepted; adapted  for  high  situations. 

Alder,  Alnus  glutinosa,  moist  or  even  swampy  soil. 

Willow,  Salix,  of  numerous  species.  Some  thrive  in  ra- 
ther dry  soil,  but  all  prefer  moist. 

Pine,  Pinus  sylvestris,  P.  Lancia,  P.  Pinaster,  P.  Stro- 
bus.  Tho  two  first  aru  adapted  for  thin,  rocky,  gravelly 
soils ; they  grow  at  a great  elevation  on  tho  warmest  sides 
of  mountains,  but  better  in  mountain  glens:  they  dislike 
•stiff  clay  and  deep  strong  loam,  and,  like  all  coniferous 
plants,  they  do  not  thrive  on  chalk.  P.  Pinaster  and  P. 
Stratus  require  a less  exposed  situation  than  the  other  two. 

Spruce,  Abies  excelsa,  A.  alba,  A.  rubra,  A.  nigra,  deep 
moist  soil,  in  low  situations ; dislikes  thin  sandy  soil  and 
exposure. 

Larch,  Abies  Larix,  adapted  for  thin  mountain  land,  or 
any  soil  of  which  the  subsoil  is  not  retentive,  excepting  how- 
ever red-sandstone  or  chalk,  as  above  mentioned. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Abies  Ccdrus,  any  tolerably  good  soil, 
rather  deeper  than  for  the  larch,  hut  a pervious  subsoil, 
free  from  stagnant  water. 

Too  close  planting  produces  weak  drawn-up  timber,  in 
consequence  of  the  tops  only  receiving  a due  sharo  of  light. 
It  is  true  that  the  most  magnificent  trees  are  found  in  those 
anlicnt  forests  that  have  never  been  sown,  planted,  or 
thinned  by  the  hand  of  man.  But  at  the  same  time  it  will 
not  he  denied,  that  wherever  natural  forests  exist,  the  soil 
and  situation  must  be  exceedingly  favourable  for  the  spe- 
cies produced;  and  that  although  thousands  sprung  up 
more  than  could  possibly  find  room  to  attain  perfcctioih  yet 
those  only  thatwero  the  most  favourably  circumstanced  and 
roost  vigorous  would  continue ; and  whon  once  their  tops 
got  completely  above  those  of  the  gcnernl  mass,  the  latter 
must  have  inevitably  fallen  into  decay.  There  is  no  reason 
however  to  suppose  that  those  which  maintained  their 
ground,  and,  favoured  by  propitious  soil,  became  lofty  spe- 
cimens, would  not  have  been  benefited  by  the  ansistance  of 
the  axo  to  relieve  them  sooner  from  their  rivals. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  trees  are  planted  at  too  great  a dis- 
tance from  each  other,  they  are  inclined  to  ramify  into 
large  limbs  and  sprenditig  tops,  with  a stem  short  but  much 
thicker  than  where  the  space  admits  of  less  expansion  of 
foliage.  If  therefore  very  thick  timber  of  no  great  length 
be  required,  wide  planting  is  proper;  hut  if  tall  timber  be 
tho  object,  tho  plantation  must  be  moderately  thick. 

Tho  care  which  plantations  reauire  from  year  to  year  con- 
sists in  making  up  deficiencies,  thinning,  and  pruning.  De- 
ficiencies seldom  occur  if  tho  planting  be  at  first  duly  per- 
formed; and  every  ondcavour  should  bo  used  lo  prevent 
the  necessity  of  making  up.  This  is  always  done  with  con- 
siderable disadvantage  to  the  plants  thus  introduced,  unless 
the  spaces  he  trenched ; but  in  that  case,  if  the  species  of 
tree  ho  properly  chosen,  the  plants  may  do  well  in*  conse- 
quence of  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  older  surrounding 
individuals. 

Thinning  should  bo  commenced  in  clue  time.  No  branch 
of  the  temporary  trees  should  by  any  means  overhang  the 
top  or  even  branches  of  those  that  are  permanent.  The  shel- 
ter on  tho  most  exposed  sides  of  the  plantation  should  bo 
formed  of  robust,  vigorous,  growing  kinds,  and  it  should  bo 
allowed  to  remain  unbroken.  Plantations  that  have  been 
neglected  till  they  havo  formed  a dense  thicket,  must  be 
thinned  gradually;  for  if  thinned  &t  once,  those  left  would 
he  injured  by  tho  sudden  exposure,  and  would  he  blown 
over  by  winds. 

Pruning  is  an  important  operation  in  the  manage 
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meat  of  plantation*,  but  it  is  often  improperly  practised  I 
tiscd  for  want  of  the  knowledgo  of  a few  physiological  facts,  I 
which  are  essentially  necessary  to  be  slated  before  any  rules 
for  pruning  can  be  properly  given.  If  these  facts  be  under-  ■ 
stood,  few  rules  will  be  required,  but  otherwise  a volume  of  j 
directions  are  liable  to  be  misapplied.  It  ought  therefore  j 
to  be  understood,  that  the  sap  ascends  the  stem  chiefly 
through  the  alburnum  or  outer  layers  of  young  wood.  It 
then  enters  the  leaves,  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  light  Having  in  consequence  undergone  an  elaboration, 
it  descends  on  the  outside  of  the  alburnum,  that  is  to  say 
through  live  inner  bark,  the  internal  surface  of  the  latter 
possessing  a great  degree  of  lubricity,  whereby  the  passage 
of  a portion  of  the  juices  at  least  is  facilitated  to  the  roots  ; 
whilst  part  is  detained  and  becomes  organised  by  the  action 
of  the  medullary  rays,  forming  a new  layer  of  woody  matter. 
The  thickness  of  the  layer  so  formed  is  very  different  in  dif- 
ferent species  ; but  in  the  same  species,  all  other  circum- 
stances being  the  same,  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  surface  of 
leaves.  The  aggregate  horizontal  growth,  or  in  other  words 
the  diametrical  extension  of  the  stem,  branch,  and  wen 
roots,  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  healthy  foliage.  The 
diametrical  increase  of  any  particular  part  corresponds  with 
the  greater  or  loss  proportion  of  foliage  above  that  part. 
Again,  it  may  be  stated  that  if  one  tree  has  a clear  stem  of 
20  feet  in  length,  and  another  has  one  of  40  feet,  the  roots 
and  foliage  of  both  being  equal,  the  layer  of  new  wood  wjll 
be  much  thinner  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former;  for 
the  deposition  of  woody  matter  will  have  to  extend  over 
double  tlie  surface  in  the  tall  Irce.  It  may  he  also  remarked, 
that,  in  general,  if  a tree  be  left  entirely  to  nuture,  it  will 
ultimately  produce  a greater  bulk  of  wood,  taking  stems  and  j 
branches  together,  than  would  be  the  case  if  subjected  to  ‘ 
pruning.  Except  however  in  tho  case  of  growing  for  fuel, 
pruning  is  more  or  less  necessary.  The  value  of  a timber 
tree  depends  chiefly  on  the  stem,  the  branch  limber  being 
of  less  value.  Tho  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  pruning  for 
timber  is  the  production  of  a clean  stem  with  as  small  a pro- 
portion of  branches  as  possible.  But  it  has  been  explained 
that  the  growth  of  the  stem  depends  on  the  quantity  of  fo- 
liage, and  without  branches  a sufficient  quantity  of  foliage 
cannot  be  maintained.  Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  an  undue 
preponderance  of  branches  is  prevented  by  pruning,  yet,  on 
the  other,  as  much  foliage  should  be  preserved  as  circum- 
stances will  permit 

An  excessive  privation  of  foliage  should  never  bo  occa- 
sioned at  any  one  time.  It  is  therefore  advisable  that  prun- 
ing should  be  commenced  early,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  re- 
press irregularities  in  the  bud.  At  all  events,  whenever  an 
irregularity  can  be  clearly  distinguished  as  such,  it  should 
be  checked.  Thus,  when  a shoot,  occupying  the  position  of 
a branch,  ascends  in  competition  with  the  top,  or  leading 
shoot,  and  is  allowod  to  go  on  for  years,  the  stem  will  have 
a forked  character ; or  if  the  competing  portion  be  ampu- 
tated after  it  has  acquired  a large  size,  the  timber  will  be 
rendered  unsound.  But  if  the  shoot  from  which  this  aspiring 
limb  took  its  rise  had  been  stopped  in  the  first  or  second  season 
of  its  growth  in  summer,  the  tree  might  have  been  grown 
with  a clean  regularly  tapering  stem.  It  is  only  great  irre- 
gularities however  that  should  be  meddled  with  during  tho 
early  growth  of  the  plant ; otherwise  the  increase  of  roots  is 
prevented,  such  increase  being  reciprocal  with  that  of  the 
branches. 

Young  shoots  of  the  above  description  may  be  checked  by- 
being  shortened  in  summer ; but  no  large  branches  should  be 
cut  off  at  that  season,  nor  after  the  sap  begins  to  flow  briskly 
in  spring.  Towards  autumn  however,  when  the  leaves  have 
nearly  ceased  to  carry  on  their  functions,  pruning  may  be 
very  properly  performed ; and  some  species,  for  example 
the  birch  and  maple,  require  to  be  pruned  at  that  time, 
otherwise  they  arc  apt  to  bleed.  The  period  at  which  bleed- 
ing, that  is,  an  extravasation  of  sap,  takes  place  with  greatest 
force,  is  immediately  before  the  bursting  of  the  buds  in 
spring.  If  a branch  be  cut  off  when  in  foliage,  the  remain- 
ing portion  draws  the  sap  and  prevents  effusion  at  the 
wound.  Somo  derangement  will  of  courso  be  produced  in 
the  flow  of  sap ; and  a diminution  of  the  process  of  lignifica- 
tion  and  of  the  formation  of  roots  will  be  occasioned,  owing 
to  the  abstraction  of  a certain  extent  of  foliage.  But  when 
the  sap  is  in  motion,  and  the  leaves  at  the  same  lime  not 
expanded,  the  amputation  of  a branch  is  followed  by  a flow 
of  sap,  which  appears  to  drain  from  every  part  of  the  tree. 
Thu  sap  becomes  stale  op  exposure  to  the  air ; it  then  af- 


fects the  cambium  and  inner  bark,  often  to  a considerable 
extent  below  the  wound,  and  if  these  are  not  in  ull  cases  so 
far  completely  killed,  yet  they  are  generally  more  or  less 
injured,  and  canker  is  apt  to  ensue. 

Supposing  it  were  required  to  rear  a tree  so  as  to  have 
a stem  of  clean-grown  timber,  as  tall  and  as  thick  as  could 
possibly  be  obtained  in  any  given  time.  The  first  con- 
sideration is  the  root,  the  plant  being  supposed  to  be  young, 
with  a top  or  upright  leading  shoot,  and  several  sine 
branches.  All  these  should  be  left  undisturbed  in  the  first 
instance,  unless  such  of  tho  latter  as  may  require  a check 
if  growing  too  strong  for  the  others  or  for  the  leader.  The 
laterals  should  l>e  left,  for  the  sake  of  the  foots,  till  their 
presence  on  the  stem  becomes  inconsistent  with  the  object 
of  producing  it  as  free  as  possible  from  knots,  taking 
also  into  consideration  that  tne  difficulty  in  healing  the 
wound  increases  as  the  branches  get  older.  A fete  of 
the  largest  shoots  should  be  those  first  removed.  They 
may  bo  shortened  in  the  first  instance  after  midsummer, 
and  afterwards  cut  off  smoothly  by  the  lowest  circular 
wrinkles  which  form  round  their  base,  close  to  the  6(em, 
but  without  slicing  off  a portion  of  the  bark;  a slovenly 
practice,  of  which  only  bad  pruners  are  guilty,  and  which 
can  only  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  power  of  the 
bark  to  close  over  the  wound  necessarily  made  by  the  prun- 
ing-knife.  Such  unnecessary  wounds  canse  an  extrava- 
sation of  sap,  as  may  be  seen  especially  in  coniferous  trees, 
where  they  are  generally  covered  with  resinous  exudations. 
In  the  following  season  the  next  largest  branches  should  be 
in  like  manner  displaced,  care  being  still  taken,  on  account 
of  the  importance  of  the  foliage,  as  already  explained,  that 
the  quantity  removed  shall  be  no  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Small  branches  along  the  stem  should  be  left  till  they 
approach  the  dimensions  by  which  the  removal  of  the  others 
is  regulated.  These  principles  should  be  followed  up  till 
the  required  height  of  stem  is  atiained;  after  which  the 
branches  composing  the  top  should  be  allowed  full  freedom, 
in  order  to  increase,  by  their  organising  power,  the  diameter 
of  the  stem. 

Coniferous  trees  require  little  pruning;  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  commence  so  early  with  them  as  in  the  case  of  other 
kinds.  In  dense  forests  they  are  found  with  straight  stems 
approaching  the  height  of  100  feet  clear  of  side  branches, 
the  latter  gradually  decaying  below  at  they  become  ex- 
cluded from  light  and  moisture  by  those  above  them. 
When  from  this  cause  the  lower  branches  of  coniferous 
trees  are  observed  to  lose  in  a great  measure  tlicir  vigour, 
and  when  their  foliage  contributes  little  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  stem,  they  may  then  be  very  properly  cut  off,  with- 
out wailing  for  their  actual  decay,  it  is  a question  whether 
the  branches  t>f  these  trees  should  l>e  out  close  to  the  stem 
at  once,  in  pruning  ; or  whether-  they  should  first  be 
snagged,  that  is,  cut  at  some  distance  from  tlie  stem,  and 
either  allowed  so  to  remain  or  be  afterwards  cut  close. 
That  plan  is  beat  to  adopt  by  which  the  least  exudation  of 
resinous  substance  is  occasioned,  and  the  bleitmli  sootiest 
overgrown.  With  the  view  of  preventing  the  former,  the 
branch  may  be  shortened  only  to  the  first  live  twigs,  so  a« 
almost  to  nullify  its  connection  with  the  stem,  preparatory 
to  its  final  and  close  removal  in  the  following  season. 

By  choosing  the  proper  season,  and  by  previous  shorten- 
ing, largo  limbs  of  any  healthy  tree  may  be  closely  ampu- 
tated so  us  to  heal  over  without  affecting  tlie  tree  generally, 
or  even  the  portion  of  stem  more  immediately  connected  wit  It 
tlie  limb  to  any  material  extent ; yet  tho  new  layer  of  wood 
will  prove,  on  cutting  up  the  timber,  to  be  only  inclose  con- 
tact with  the  surface  of  the  wound,  which  will  remain  dead, 
and  with  which  the  living  matter  enclosing  it  could  not 
coalesce.  A piece  of  unsound  wood  is  thus  embodied.  In 
this  case  it  would  be  advisable  to  shorten  tho  limb  to  such 
oftits  laterals  as  will  just  be  sufficient  to  keejt  it  alive  till 
the  tree  is  felled.  If,  in  the  interval,  the  branch  should 
push  vigorously,  means  must  be  adopted  to  keep  it  always 
in  a reduced  state,  by  merely  allowing  as  much  foliage  ns 
will  keep  the  branch  alive,  without  affording  any  material 
addition  to  its  diameter. 

The  proper  season  for  felling  trees  is  when  the  sap 
is  most  at  rest  The  operation  ought  not  to  bo  performed 
at  any  other  tim?,  unless  for  fire-wood.  The  quantity 
of  sap  that  may  be  drawn  from  some  trees  is  very  great. 
This  sap  contains  the  elements  of  fermentation,  the  powerful 
effects  of  which  are  evident  even  on  the  strong  fibre  of  the 
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oak.  Softer  woods,  although  very  tough  if  cut  at  the  proper 
season,  havo  been  observed  to  crumble  to  powder  in  a year 
or  two,  in  consequence  or  having  been  cut  when  in  sap. 

With  reference  to  this  subject.  Miller  in  his  * Gardeners’ 
Dictionary’  (1768),  has  the  following  remark:  'Before  1 
quit  this  subject,  must  beg  leave  to  lake  notice  of  another 
great  evil,  which  is  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  public  as 
to  deserve  their  utmost  attention  ; which  is,  that  of  cutting 
down  the  oaks  in  the  spring  of  tho  year,  at  the  time  the  sap 
is  (lowing.  This  is  done  for  the  sake  cf  the  bark,  which  will 
then  easily  peel  off ; and  for  the  sake  of  this,  I think  there 
is  a law,  whereby  people  are  obliged  to  cut  down  their  tim- 
ber at  tins  season.  But  by  so  doing  the  timber  is  not  half 
so  durable  as  that  which  is  fallen  in  the  winter,  so  that  those 
ships  which  have  been  built  of  this  spring-cut  limber  have 
decayed  more  in  seven  or  eight  years  than  others  which  I 
were  built  with  timber  cut  in  winter  have  dune  in  twenty  or  | 
thirty ; and  this  our  neighbours  the  French  have  ex-  , 
perienccd,  and  therefore  havo  wisely  ordered  that  the  bark  ! 
should  be  taken  off  tho  trees  standing,  at  tbc  proper  lime, 
but  the  trees  left  till  the  next  and  sometimes  until  the  i 
second  winter  before  they  are  cut  down;  and  the  timber  of 
these  is  found  to  be  more  durable  and  better  for  use  than  j 
that  of  any  tseos  which  have  not  been  peeled.  : Therefore  I 
wish  we  were  wise  enough  to  copy  after  them  in  those 
things  that  are  for  public  good.’ 

It  may  be  observed,  that  at  the  lime  Miller  wrote,  the 
celebrated  physiologist  Duhatuel  was  inspector-general  of 
marine  in  France,  and  had  been  most  probably  the  means 
of  pointing  out  the  evil,  and  proposing  the  remedy  above 
referred  to.  This  plan  of  barking  in  the  spring  and  felling 
in  the  succeeding  autumn  is  however  by  no  means  unobjeo  i 
tionable,  and  on  some  accounts  is  decidedly  inferior  to 
felling  in  autumn  or  very  early  in  winter  without  previous 
disbarking. 

(Seng’s  Planter's  Kalendar;  Loudon's  Arboretum  Bri- 
tannicum ; Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening.) 

PLANU'DES,  MAXIMUS,  a Byzantine  monk,  born,  as 
ho  himself  in  one  of  his  works  says,  at  Nicomedin.  The 
time  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  and  almost  the  only  circum- 
stance of  his  life  which  is  beyond  doubt  is  that  in  the  year 
1327  he  \yas  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Venice  by  the  emperor 
Andronicus  the  elder.  At  this  time  lie  must  have  been  of! 
a mature  age.  That  he  was  still  alive  in  1340  is  evident  ; 
from  a letter  still  extant,  which  he  wrote  to  the  emperor 
Joannes  Palmulogus,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  that  year. 
D’Orville  places  his  death  in  the  year  1333,  for  which  how- 
ever ho  adduces  no  testimony.  Gerhard  Vossius  prolongs 
bis  life  to  the  year  1370;  and  others  still  later.  Towards 
tho  close  of  his  life  Plauudes  is  said  to  have  been  impri- 
soned on  account  of  his  partiality  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  Rome  ; and  when  afterwards  compelled  to  write 
against  that  church,  to  have  done  so  in  such  a manner  and 
with  such  feeble  arguments  that  Cardinal  Bessarion  de- 
clared that  the  heart  of  Planudes  bad  no  share  in  what  he 
bail  written  on, that  occasion. 

We  arc  indebted  to  Planudes  for  the  preservation  of  a 
number  of  valuable  Greek  poems.  He  made  a collection  of ] 
Greek  epigrams,  in  seven  books,  extracted  from  the  compre- 
hensive Anthology,  in  fifteen  kooks,  which  Constnntinus 
Cephulas  had  compiled  in  the  tenth  century.  Planudes,  in 
his  collection,  omitted  those  poems  which  seemed  to  him 
obscene  or  of  little  importance.  This  collection,  though  the 
compiler  had  displayed  little  taste  or  discernment,  was,  at 
the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters  in  Italy,  the  only  one  which 
was  known,  and  was  first  printed,  in  1494,  at  Florence,  by- 
Jolm  Lascoris.  This  edition  was  reprinted  at  Venice  in 
1503,  and  at  Florence  in  1519.  A better  edition,  and  with 
some  additional  poems,  was  published  by  H.  Slephanus,  at 
Paris,  in  1566,  which  was  likewise  reprinted  several  times. 
It  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Grotius.  In  1606,  Sal- 
tnasius  discovered,  in  the  Pulatinu  library  at  Heidelberg,  a 
MS.  belonging  to  the  tenth  century,  which  contained  the 
complete  Anthology  of  Constantinus  Cephalas,  upon  which 
our  present  ‘ Anthologia  Grtcca,’  revised  by  Brunck,  and 
edilod  by  Fr.  Jacobs,  is  based.  Planudes  also  made  a col- 
lection of  fables,  ascribed  to  vfisop,  to  which  he  prefixed  a 
Life  of  tho  father  of  fabulists,  which  is  full  of  absurdities. 
Some  of  the  fables  which  are  attributed  to  /Esop  by  good 
and  antient  authorities  are  not  found  in  this  collection, 
whereas  others  which  cannot  possibly  belong  to  hint  are 
incorporated  in  it.  There  are  two  MSS.  of  this  collection 
of  fables,  one  of  which  is  iii  thb  king’s  library  at  Paris. 
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[.Esop.]  Planudes  also  made  a translation  of  the  ‘ Metamor- 
phoses’ of  Ovid  into  Greek  prose,  which  was  edited,  in  I £ J !, 
by  Boissonade ; also  a Greek  translation  ofCmsar’s  * Gallic  War/ 
which  was  printed  by  Jungcrmann  in  his  edition  of  Cccsar. 
Fraitkf.,  1666 ; but  it  is  a disputed  point  whether  this  is  the 
translation  of  Planudes.  Most  of  his  other  translations,  such 
as  that  .of  some  works  of  St.  Augustin,  and  Macrobius  on 
the  Dream  of  Scipio,  as  well  as  his  numerous  original  works, 
partly  on  theological,  partly  on  scientific,  and  partly  on  gram- 
matical and  rhetorical  subjects,  have  never  been  thought 
worth  being  published,  and  arc  scattered  ih  various  libra- 
ries. His  literary  character  on  the  whole  is  low ; he  wanted 
perseverance  and  honesty,  and  was  guilty  of  several  for- 
geries, especially  in  his  ‘ Anthology/  his  * Life  of  AS  sop/ 
and  the  collection  of  fables  ascribed  to  him. 

PLANULA'CEA.  M.  do  Blainville’s  name  for  his  second 
family  of  the  Cellulacea , Bl.,  containing  the  genera  Renu - 
lina  and  Peneroplis.  [Foraminifera,  vol.  x.,  pp.  317,  348.] 
PLANU LA'RIA,  Defiances  name  for  a genus  of  micro- 
scopic Foraminifera,  [Fojiaminikkra,  vol.  x.,  p.  347.] 
PLANULI'NA,  M.  D’Orbigny’s  name  for  a genus  of 
microscopic  Foraminifera.  [Foraminifera,  vol.  x.,  p.348.] 
PLANU  LI 'TES,  Lam.  (Diseorbis  or Discorbites  of  the 
same  author),  a genus  of  microscopic  Foraminifera.  [Fo- 
RAMtNIFERA,  VOl.  X..  p.  348.] 

PLASTIC  CLAY.  The  lower  part  of  the  Tertiary  scries 
of  England  and  France  yields,  with  grccn-sands  and  pebbles, 
beds  of  red,  white,  or  mottled  clay,  often  of  excellent  quality 
for  tho  potter.  The  series  of  beds  relutcd  to  these  clays 
and  gauds  has  received  the  name  of  plastic-clay  formation, 
but,  by  a large  view  of  its  geological  and  zoological  charac- 
ters, it  may  be  ranked  in  the  same  group  as  the  London  clay, 
and  thus  be  contained  ill  the  Eocene  deposits  of  Lycll. 

PLATA,  RIO  DE  LA,  is  a large  river  in  South  Ame- 
rica, or  rather  this  term  is  only  applied  to  the  wide  actuary 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Parana  and  Uruguay. 
Where  this  river  enters  the  sea,  between  Punta  del  Este  and 
Cape  S.  Antonio,  its  width  is  not  less  than  120  miles;  and 
between  Punta  de  las  Pedros  and  tho  Barrancas  de  Santa 
Lucia  above  Monte  Video,  it  isstill  53  miles  wide ; but  above 
these  places  the  shores  gradually  approach  nearer,  and  op- 
posite Colonia  they  are  hardly  20  miles  apart.  The  estuary 
continues  to  preserve  this  width  to  the  confluence  of  the  two 
large  rivers  which  faH  into  it  This  actuary  is  very  shallow. 
At  its  mouth  it  is  only  ten  fathoms  deep  on  an  average, 
and  this  depth  gradually  decreases.  Opposite  Monte  Video 
the  average  depth  is  not  more  than  three  fathoms;  and  this 
inay  be  considered  the  average  depth  of  the  La  Plata  to 
Buenos  Ayres;  so  that  vessels  drawing  more  than  16  feet 
of  water  cannot  run  up  farther  than  that  town.  The  deep 
part  of  thu  river  opposite  Buenos  Ayres  is  from  seven  to 
eight  miles  from  that  town:  this  part  is  called  the  outer 
roads,  and  between  them  and  the  inner  roads  there  is  a 
sand-bank.  Smaller  vessels  anchor  in  the  latter  at 
from  one  to  two  miles  from  the  shore.  The  navigation 
of  this  rcstuary  is  very  difficult,  owing  to  the  veiy  dan- 
gerous shoals,  the  strong  and  irregular  currents,  and  the 
sudden  tempests  to  which  it  is  subject.  Between  Monte 
Video  and  Buenos  Ayres  there  are  four  banks,  Lara  Bank, 
Santiago  Bank,  Ortiz  Bank,  and  Chico  Bank,  of  which 
the  third  is  very  extensive.  When  the  liver  is  low,  there 
are  only  from  seven  to  nine  feet  of  water  on  them.  The 
currents  are  extremely  irregular  and  strong,  a circumstance 
easily  accounted  for,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  larger  of 
the  two  tributaries,  the  Parana,  rises  within  the  tropics  and 
during  the  rainy  season  brings  down  an  immense  volume  of 
water,  and  that  the  wide  expanse  of  the  actuary,  being 
bounded  either  by  low  and  level  or  very  slightly  elevated 
ground,  is  subject  to  he  influenced  by  every  strong  wind 
which  drives  a great  volume  of  water  to  tho  point  of  the 
compass  opposite  to  that  from  which  it  blows.  The  effect 
produced  in  this  respect  by  the  pamperos,  or  south-western 
gales,  which  frequently  blow  with  inconceivable  fury,  is 
very  great.  Singular  fluctuations  in  the  depth  of  the  water 
occur  before  and  after  these  pamperos.  For  some  days  be- 
fore them  tho  river  rises,  and  is  always  higher  thnn  usual 
when  the  south-west  wind  begins;  but  after  a few  hours 
the  waterfalls  rapidly,  and  vessels  are  left  aground.  In- 
stances are  known  of  the  upper  part  of  the  actuary,  opposite 
Buenos  Ayres,  having  been  so  much  affected  by  strong 
south-westerly  or  westerly  winds,  that  men  have  ridddn  se- 
veral miles  into  its  bed  to  places  where  ships  usually  anchor: 
accordingly,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  water  to  fall  in  the  outer 
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road  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  less  than  twelve  hours,  from  six  to  j 
two  fathoms  in  places  where  the  usual  depth  is  four  fathoms. 
All  these  circumstances  must  render  the  navigation  of  this 
mstuary  extremely  ditllcult  and  dangerous,  and  hence  it  is 
called  El  Infiemo  de  los  Marineroa;  but  Captain  Fitzroy 
enumerates  its  redeeming  qualities  also  in  having  anchoring- 
ground  everywhere,  and  soundings  whore  the  indications 
are  certain  if  the  vessel  is  approaching  danger,  as  the 
bottom  is  hard  on  and  near  the  banks,  while  in  the  deeper 
water  it  is  very  .soft.  Little  or  no  tide  has  been  hitherto 
noticed  in  this  wide  expanse  of  water,  but  Captain  Fitzroy 
thinks  that  * this  anomaly  may  be  more  apparent  than  real ; 
for  where  the  depth  of  water  fs  so  fluctuating  and  the  cur- 
rents are  so  variable,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  preciso 
effect  of  tides,  except  by  a series  of  observations  far  longer 
than  has  yet  been  made.’ 

Through  this  eestnary  the  commercial  produce  of  about 
one-fourth  of  South  America  is  brought  to  the  market  of 
the  world.  It  is  therefore  a great  advantage  to  ihe  countries 
from  which  the  mstuary  of  the  -Plata  receives  its  waters, 
that  the  rivers  which  flow  into  it  offer  less  obstruction  to 
navigation  than  is  usual  in  large  streams.  The  largest  of 
these  rivers,  the  Parana,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  300  tons 
as  far  as  the  island  of  Apip£.  situated  between  the  state  of 
Corriuntcs  and  Paraguay,  where  the  river  runs  westward,  a 
distance  of  about  750  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Hio  Pa- 
raguay, the  largest  affluent  of  the  Parani,  maybe  navigated 
by  large  boats  nearly  to  its  source,  at  least  to  16“  N.  lat., 
which  is  more  than  800  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Parang,  in  a straight  line,  and  perhaps  not  less  than  1 200 
miles  measured  along  the  bends  of  the  river.  The  Rio 
Pilcomayo  is  too  shallow  for  navigation,  hut  the  Rio  Ver-  ' 
mejo,  another  affluent  of  the  Paraguay,  is  navigable  from 
its  mouth  upwards  to  the  confluence  of  its  two  principal 
branches,  the  Lavaycn  and  Rio  de  Tirijt  below  Oran,  a dis- 
tance of  more  than  400  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Paraguay.  The  Salado,  which  joins  the  Parana  in  its  lower 
course,  is  navigable  to  the  town  of  Matara,  which  is  at  least 
350  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  Uruguay, 
another  largo  river  which  falls  into  tho  La  Plata,  is  less 
suitable  to  navigation,  as  two  cafnraots  occur  about  180  miles 
above  its  mouth,  which  cannot  be  passed,  except  when  the 
water  is  at  its  highest  level. 

(Surveying  Voyage*  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle ; 
Parish’s  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  Province $ of  the  Bio  de  la 
Plata ; and  Ignacio  Nunez,  Account  of  the  United  Ihrovinces 
of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata.) 

PLATA,  LA.  The  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata , also 
called  the  Argentine  Republic  ( Republicu  Argentina),  com- 
prehend a large  part  of  the  surface  of  South  America.  Tho 
river  Cusu  Leubu,  or  Rio  Negro,  has  lately  been  fixed  as 
their  southern  boundary:  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  near 
41°  S.  lat.  On  the  north,  where  the  republic  borders  on 
Bolivia,  the  parallel  of  22°  S.  lat.  chiefly  constitutes  the 
boundarv-linc.  Thus  tho  country  extends  from  41°  to  22° 
S.  lat.,  a distance  of  1320  miles  in  a straight  line.  On  the 
west,  the  highest  part  of  the  Andes  divides  it  from  Chile 
and  tho  Bolivian  province  of  Atacama;  and  on  the  east  it 
is  separated  from  Paraguay  by  the  course  of  the  Rio  Para- 
guay, and  from  Brazil  and  Banda  Oriental  (Uraguay)  by 
the  Rio  Uraguay.  On  tho  east,  the  boundary-lino  lies  near 
58°  \V.  long.,  except  a comparatively  narrow  tract,  which 
projects  between  the  Parana  and  Uraguay  as  far  ns  54“  W. 
long.  On  the  west  the  boundary-line,  south  of  30°  S.  lat., 
is  near  70°  W.  long.;  but  farther  north  it  declines  to  the 
cast,  and  at  the  north-western  corner  of  the  country  it  coin- 
cides with  68“  \V.  long.  The  average  width  is  about  620 
miles.  The  whole  surface  is  calculated  to  be  726,000  square 
miles,  or  nearly  three  limes  and  a half  the  extent  of  France, 
and  nearly  six  times  nml  a half  that  of  the  British  Islands. 

Surface  and  Soil. — About  one-sixth  of  Ihe  surface  of  this 
country  is  mountainous:  the  remainder  consists  of  wido 
plains,  on  which  are  scattered  a few  isolated  ranges  of  hills, 
and  an  extensive  system  of  low  mountains,  called  the  Sierra 
do  Cordova. 

I.  Mountains,  and  Countries  enclosed  by  them. — The 
mountainous  countries  lie  on  and  along  the  eastern  declivity 
of  the  Andes.  This  mountain-range,  which  traverses  South 
America  in  all  its  length,  from  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea,  is  of  comparatively  moderate  width  south  of 
30“  S.  lat.,  hardly  exceeding  anywhere  100  or  120  mile*; 
but  north  of  that  parallel  tho  eastern  side  spreads  out  into 


an  extensive  mountain-region,  the  eastern  border  of  which 
is  more  than  400  miles  distant  from  the  western  declivity 
of  the  range. 

The  Andes  from  40°  S.  lat.,  where  they  begin  to  consti- 
tute tho  western  boundary  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  di- 
viding it  from  Chile,  to  37“  S.  lat.,  are  Very  little  known. 
They  seem  to  be  composed  of  two  parallel  ranges,  about  30 
or  40  miles  distant  from  each  other,  of  which  the  westein  is 
supposed  to  be  the  more  elevated.  A considerable  part  of 
the  western  range  rises  above  tho  snow-line,  whicli  in  these 
parts  occurs  about  10,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  ami 
among  its  summits  there  are  three  volcanoes.  The  most 
southern,  the  Volcano  de  Villa  Rica,  or  Ccrro  Imperial  (39“ 
10'  S.  lat.),  attains  an  elevation  of  more  than  16,000  feet,  the 
sides,  to  a great  distance  below  the  summit,  being  alwnjs  co- 
vered with  snow.  Farther  north  is  the  Volcano  deCura  (38® 
S.  lat.).  These  two  volcanoes  are  in  tho  western  range.  In 
tho  eastern  is  the  Volcano  de  Unalavquen  (37“  IQ'  S.  lat.). 

Farther  north,  between  37“  and  34“  S.  lat.,  it  is  known 
that  the  Andes  consist  of  two  parallel  ranges,  which  in 
some  places  approach  one  another  within  30  or  40  miles, 
and  at  others  are  70  or  8U  miles  opart.  The  eastern  range 
is  imperfectly  known,  but  does  not  attain  such  an  elevaliun 
as  the  western,  no  part  of  it  apparently  being  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  except  between  36°  and  35'  S.  lat.,  where 
a Cerro  Nevado  is  marked  on  Parish’s  map.  This  range  is 
known  to  contain  one  volcano,  that  of  Pomahuida  (near  36J 
15'),  which  had  three  eruptions  between  1820  and  1830,and 
a terrible  one  in  1822.  In  the  western  range,  which  in  its 
whole  extent  forms  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  that 
run  to  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans,  and  is  therefore 
considered  as  the  boundary  between  Chile  and  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  many  summits  rise  far  above  the  snow-line, 
and  four  among  them  are  volcanoes  the  Volcanoes  de 
Anluco  (36®  50'  S.  lat.),  do  Chilian  (36°  5'  8.  lat,),  de  Pe- 
teroa,  or  Curico  (35®  S.  lot.),  and  de  Rancaguu  (34°  Hi'). 
A much  greater  number  of  volcanoes  is  murkod  on  our 
maps,  hut  it  has  not  been  ascertained  that  they  really  arc 
volcanoes.  The  general  elevation  of  this  portion  of  the 
Andes  may  he  from  12,000  to  13,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  consequently  it  approaches  the  snow-line,  as  is  shown  by 
tho  mountain-passes  by  which  this  part  of  the  Andes  is 
traversed.  The  most  southern  of  these  passes,  that  of  An-, 
tuco,  near  the  volcano  of  that  name,  rises  in  its  highest 
part  above  the  line  of  vegetation.  The  Plaucbon  pass 
(about  35°  10'  S.  lat.)  is  much  lower,  as  there  is  vegetation 
upon  it;  and  it  probably  does  not  exceed  1 1,000  feet.  The 
third  pass,  called  II  Passo  de  las  Damns,  occurs  near  34°  50', 
and  as  it  is  clothed  with  vegetation  even  at  its  most  elevated 
point,  it  is  supposed  not  to  rise  above  11,000  feet. 

Between  34®  and  33“  S.  lat.,  tho  two  ranges  of  the  Andes 
are  not  far  distant  from  each  other,  and  they  enclose  tho 
elevated  valley  of  Tunuyan,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  wide, 
and  7500  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  ranges,  which  run 
nearly  north  and  south  on  each  side  of  the  valley,  attain 
nearly  double  that  elevation.  The  pass  called  Portillo, 
which  traverses  the  valley  obliquely,  rises  on  the  western 
chain  of  the  Andes  to  13,210  feet,  and  on  the  eastern  to 
to  14,365  feet  This  pass  is  only  open  from  the  beginning  of 
January  to  the  end  of  April,  being  blocked  up  by  snow  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  South  of  this  pass  is  the  Volcano  do 
Maypu,  or  Pbuqucnes,  which  is  above  15,000  feet  high,  and 
always  covered  with  snow. 

Between  33“  and  30®  S.  lat.,  the  two  ranges  of  the  Andes 
recede  from  one  another  to  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty 
milos.  Between  these  ranges  is  the  valley  of  lispallatu, 
which  is  about  180  miles  long  and  40  miles  wide,  of  which 
width  about  15  miles  are  level  ground,  and  the  remainder 
consists  of  hills,  which  skirt  both  ranges.  The  level  part  'of 
the  valley  is  6200  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Near  32s  S.  lat. 
the  valley  is  traversed  by  some  higher  ground,  which  runs 
east  and  west,  and  from  which  the  Rio  de  Mendoza  rune 
southward,  and  the  Rio  de  S.  Joan  northward.  The  former 
stream  finds  its  way  to  the  eastern  plains  by  a cleft  in  the 
mountains  near  33°  S.  lat.,  and  the  second  by  a similar 
passage  near  31°.  The  soil  of  the  valley  is  sterile,  and 
impregnated  with  salt,  except  towards  the  northern  ex- 
tremity. where  it  is  fertile.  The  range  of  ihe  Andes  winch 
is  east  of  the  valley  is  called  tho  Pammilla  Mountains : it  is 
about  10,000  feet  high,  and  is  partly  covered  with  wood. 
The  great  chain  of  the  Andes,  west  of  the  valley  of  Uspal- 
lata,  occupies  between  5Q  and  60  miles  in  width,  and  con- 
sists of  four  or  flvo  parallel  masses  of  rocks,  divided  from 
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one  another  by  ravines  or  glens.  The  highest  summits  of 
these  rocky  masses  may  attain  the  elevation  of  nearly  N,000 
or  15,000  feet,  as  there  is  snow  in  the  ravines  even  m April. 
The  road  which  leads  over  them,  and  in  the  highest  part  is 
called  La  Climb  re,  attains  nn  elevation  of  I ‘2,454  feet,  and 
is  passable  by  mules  from  the  commencement  of  November 
to  the  end  of  May,  but  the  remainder  of  the  year  it  can  only 
be  travelled  by  foot-passengers,  and  with  considerable 
danger,  being  then  blocked  up  by  snow.  On  the  northern 
side  of  the  road  is  the  Volcano  de  Aconcagua,  the  highest  of 
the  known  volcanoes  on  the  globe,  rising  23,200  feel  above 
the  sea-level:  it  is  within  the  boundary  of  the  Argentine 
Republic. 

North  of  30®  S.  lat.  the  Andes  assume  a different  cha- 
racter. As  far  north  as  2b®  S.  lat.  they  consist  of  three 
paralltd  but  unconnected  ranges.  The  western  range  forms 
one  continuous  mass  of  mountains  with  those  which  lie 
farther  south  and  north,  hut  the  central  and  eastern  ranges 
rise  rather  abruptly  from  the  plains  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Andes  near  30®  S.  lat.,  and  they  terminate  as 
abruptly  near  28®  S.  lat.  The  three  ranges,  together  with 
the  wide  intervening  valleys,  occupy  a space  of  more  than 
120  miles  in  width.  The  western  range,  which  alone  is 
called  the  Andes,  docs  not  rise  above  the  snow-line.  No 
volcano  occurs  in  this  mountain-mass ; and  indeed  no  vol- 
cano is  ascertained  as  occurring  between  the  volcano  of 
Aconcagua  (32  Li'  S.  lat.)  and  that  of  Atacama  (21®  36'). 
The  Andes  in  this  part  not  being  so  high  as  they  arc  farther 
south,  several  easy  passes  lead  over  them,  but  they  are  only 
used  occasionally,  the  country  along  the  Pacific  being  nearly 
a desert.  The  central  range  is  called  Sierra  Fumatina,  from 
the  celebrated  silver-mines  which  are  found  on  its  eastern 
declivity.  South  of  29®  S.  lat.  the  Famatina  Mountains  rise 
to  a considerable  elevation,  though  short  of  the  snow-line ; but 
north  of  29®  S.  lat.  thoro  is  an  enormous  mass  of  rocks,  the 
summit  of  which,  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  is 
called  the  Cerro  Ncvado.  On  the  eastern  declivity  of  this 
mountain-mass  are  the  mines.  The  eastern  range  of  the 
mountains,  called  Sierra  Velasco,  preserves  nearly  an  eoual  1 
elevation  in  its  whole  extent,  and  its  height  probably  falls 
short  of  8000  fuet,  as  it  is  rarely  covered  with  Bnow  even  in 
winter.  It  is  only  about  3000  feet  above  the  valley  of  Fa- 
niatina.  The  valley  which  lies  between  the  Andes  and 
the  Sierra  Famatina  is  called  the  Vale  of  Guandacol : it  is 
about  1^10  miles  long,  and  24  miles  wide.  A river,  called 
the  Bermeio,  rises  at  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the 
valley,  and  traverses  it  in  a southern  direction,  until  it 
reaches  a point  south  of  30®,  when  it  runs  round  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Sierra  Famatina,  and  entering 
the  plain  is  either  lost  in  the  sandy  surface  of  that  tract  or 
finds  its  way  to  the  lakes  of  Guanacache.  The  valley  of 
Guandacol  is  stated  to  he  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
wheat.  There  arc  some  rich  copper-mines,  which  are  not 
much  worked,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the 
metal  to  a market.  The  inhabitants  are  aborigines,  who  do 
not  speak  the  Quichua  language,  and  who  partly  live  on 
the  vicuna,  whose  skins  supply  an  article  of  exportation  to 
other  provinces,  where  ponchos  (cloaks)  and  hats  are  made 
of  them.  They  have  orchards,  and  cultivate  small  patches 
of  ground.  The  valley  of  Famatina,  which  is  enclosed  by 
the  Sierra  Famatina  and  Sierra  Velasco,  is  about  the  same 
length,  but  somewhat  narrower,  being  hardly  20  miles  wide. 
No  stream  runs  through  it.  The  southern  half  is  a com- 
plete desert  without  water.  The  soil  is  sandy,  and  in  many 
places  covered  with  salt.  In  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  Cerro 
Nevado,  tho  rills  of  water  which  descend  from  the  moun- 
tains form  small  rivers,  which  run  to  the  plains,  and  supply 
the  means  of  irrigation.  As  the  soil  of  these  parts  is  clayey 
and  retentive  of  moisture,  many  tracts  of  moderate  extent 
are  cultivated,  and  produce  Indian  corn,  pens  and  trefoil 
clover,  and  several  culinary  plants,  as  artichokes,  cauli- 
flowers arfrl  cabbages,  and  excellent  pumpkins.  The  ham- 
lets are  surrounded  by  vines,  fig,  peach,  and  orange-trees. 
Tho  potato  is  indigenous  in  the  Famatina  manntains. 
From  GOOD  to  8uuu  barrels  of  wine  are  annually  exported 
from  this  valley  to  Riojn,  and  thence  to  the  other  provinces 
of  the  republic.  Tho  climate  of  this  valley  is  rather  hot  in 
summer;  from  December  to  February  the  thermometer  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day  varies  between  90®  and  106°,  and 
in  winter  (Juno  and  July)  it  probably  does  not  descend 
below  50®,  as  no  snow  falls  on  the  Sierra  Velasco,  which  is 
3000  feet  above  the  valley.  Heavy  rain  is  uncommon,  but 
snow  is  frequent,  anil  at  all  seasons,  on  tho  Sierra  Fama- 


tina. Thunder-storms  also  arc  compion,  and  accompanied 
by  very  large  hailstones.  In  winter,  a wind  from  tho 
north,  called  sonda,  sometimes  blows  with  great  force,  and 
produces  the  effect  of  a sirocco ; it  raises  the  thermometer 
to  90®. 

North  of  28°  S.  lat.,  tho  Andes  cover  an  immense  extent 
of  country  oast  of  the  high  range  which  runs  parallel  to  tho 
Pacific.  The  south-eastern  edge  of  this  mountain -region 
follows  a lino  beginning  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Sierra  Velasco,  and  running  iu  a north- eastern  direction  to 
a place  on  the  Rio  Vermejo,  about  fifty  miles  below  tho 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers  Lavayen  and  Rio  de  Tarija,  its 
two  principal  branches.  Between  24®  and  21®  S.  lat.,  the 
eastern  border  is  near  62®  W.  long.  The  northern  part 
of  tho  mountain-region  is  without  tho  countries  that  belong 
to  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  included  in  Bolivia,  where 
the  snow-capped  Alturas  deLipez  form  its  northern  border. 
The  descent  of  the  Andes  towards  tho  Pacific  terminates  it 
on  tho  west.  Tho  highest  part  of  this  extensive  region, 
which  lies  between  65®  and  68®  W.  long.,  and  between 
25"  and  22®  N.  lot.,  is  very  proporly  called  El  Despot  1 ado, 
or  tho  uninhabited  country.  Its  elevation  has  not  been  deter- 
mined, but  it  is  very  probable  that  it  rather  exceeds  than 
falls  short  of  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  This  elevation  may 
bo  inferred  from  the  total  want  of  every  kind  of  cultivation  ; 
even  the  quinoa  appears  not  to  succeed.  It  is  however 
scantily  covered  with  grass,  on  which  numerous  herds  of 
alpacas  and  vicuiius  find  pasture,  and  chinchillas  subsist. 
These  animals,  with  a small  quantity  of  gold  collected  in 
somo  rivers,  and  salt,  which  covers  a large  part  of  (he  sur- 
face, supply  to  tho  lew  Indian  families  dispersed  over  this  in- 
hospitable region  the  scanty  means  of  subsistence.  They 
also  bring  snow  from  the  mountains  to  the  towns  in  the 
valleys  farther  east.  The  surface  of  this  tract  presents  no 
great  variety  of  level,  and  is  crossed  by  a road  which  leads 
from  the  town  of  Salta  to  Atacama  in  Bolivia.  Though  tho 
whole  region  rises  to  so  great  an  elevation,  no  part  of  it  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Even  the  chain  of  the  Andes, 
which  constitutes  its  western  border,  does  not  contain  one 
single  summit  which  rises  considerably  above  the  general 
elevation  of  the  whole  mass. 

The  countries  which  surround  the  Despoblado  on  the 
south  and  east  vary  grenlly  in  their  level.  From  tho 
southern  border  of  the  Despoblado,  between  67®  and  68®  W. 
long.,  a range  branches  off,  which  runs  south-south-east,  and 
is  called  Sierra  Ambato  and  Sierra  Ancasta.  It  terminates 
north  of  28®  8.  lat.,  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Sierra  Velasco,  but  about  one  hundred 
miles  east  of  it.  The  country  betwoen  this  lateral  range 
and  the  principal  range  of  the  Andes  is  traversed  by  another 
chain  in  all  its  length,  which  however  does  not  appear  to 
rise  to  such  on  elevation  as  the  Sierra  Ambato.  Tho 
valleys  which  lie  between  those  chains  are  very  imperfectly 
known,  but  their  climate  is  described  as  hot  and  sultry,  and 
this  is  apparent  from  the  staple  articles  consisting  of  very 
good  cotton  and  red  pepper.  The  inhabitants  cultivate 
wheat,  and  have  herds  of  cattle,  which  find  good  pasture  on 
the  adjacent  mountains. 

From  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Ambato,  near 
26®  45',  the  Sierra  de  Aconquija  extends  in  on  east-north-east 
direction  to  the  Rio  Salado,  on  the  banks  of  which  it  termi- 
nates at  a point  called  El  Possnge  (near  23®  S.  lot.),  where 
the  river  runs  southward.  This  range  is  very  high  in  tho 
vicinity  of  the  Sierra  Ambato,  where  a portion  of  it  is 
always  covered  with  snow ; but  farther  cast  it  sinks  much 
lower,  though  it  perhaps  never  falls  below  I U.OOO  feet  abovo 
the  sea-level.  Opposite  its  eastern  extremity,  and  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rio  Salado,  there  begins  another  range, 
which  may  be  considered  its  continuation,  as  it  runs  in 
tho  same  direction,  and  preserves  the  same  general  elevation. 
This  range,  which  is  called  Sima  Lutnbre,  or  Santa  Burbara, 
terminates  in  some  hills  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Vermejo. 
several  miles  below  the  confluence  of  its  two  principal 
branches,  the  Rio  Lavayen  and  the  Rio  de  Tarija.  A third 
range  branches  off  from  the  eastern  border  of  the  Despo- 
blado, near  22®  40'  S.  lat.:  it  has  at  first  tho  form  of  on 
eluvated  and  wide  range,  and  is  called  Abra  dc  Cortaderas. 
Farther  cast  it  forms  a table-land  of  great  extent,  called  the 
Table-land  of  Yavi.  Neither  the  range  nor  tho  table-land 
rises  above  the  snow-line,  but  their  genoral  level  can  hardly 
bo  less  than  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  as  both  rise  abovo 
the  line  of  trees.  The  table-land,  though  a complete  level, 
is  destitute  even  of  bushes,  and  severe  frost  is  experienced 
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on  it  in  the  month  of  June.  It  is  only  inhabited  by  guana-  j 
roes  and  vicunas : it  terminates  with  a steep  descent  on  the 
Rio  de  Tarija,  near  22°  S.  lat. 

The  countries  enclosed  between  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Despoblado  and  the  Abra  de  Cortaderas  and  the  Table-land 
of  Yavi  on  the  north,  and  the  Sierra  do  Aconquija  and 
Lumbre  on  the  south-east,  consist  ch icily  of  high  table-lands. 
This  elevated  mountain- region  is  furrowed  by  a few  deep, 
wide,  and  very  long  valleys,  which,  being  much  depressed 
below  the  general  level  of  the  region,  are  comparatively 
well -cultivated  and  populous.  The  longest  of  fhese  valleys 
is  that  which  is  watered  by  the  Rio  Guachipas  or  the  uppor 
course  of  the  Rio  Salto.  It  begins  at  its  upper  extremity, 
on  n depression  of  the  Despoblado  itself,  near  the  small  town 
of  Acay,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  some  silver-mines,  and 
it  extends  nearly  a hundred  miles  southward,  when  it  meets 
the  Sierra  de  Aconquija,  and  the  valley  and  the  river  turn 
to  the  north-east  by  east.  * Near  the  Despoblado  the  vale  is 
too  high  to  be  fit  for  agriculture,  and  in  these  parts  it  is 
very  narrow.  But  before  it  turns  to  the  north-east  it  w'idens 
considerably,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  European  cercalia 
begins.  Large  quantities  of  tnaize  and  wheat  arc  grown, 
and  the  quantity  of  these  articles  exported  to  the  other 
valleys  is  considerable.  The  rich  pastures  on  the  adjacent 
mountains  support  great  numbers  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
mules-  There  are  also  extensive  plantations  of  European 
trees,  and  much  common  wine  is  made,  which  finds  a ready 
sale  in  the  neighbouring  districts. 

The  Vale  of  the  Rio  Guachipas  terminates  in  the  Plain 
of  Salta,  which  extends  about  twenty  miles  in  ever)'  direc- 
tion. Another  valley  runs  northward  from  this  plain  to 
tlio  Abra  do  Cortaderas.  a distance  of  about  150  miles. 
Through  this  valley  lies  the  road  which  leads  from  Saha  to 
Potosi.  and  it  lias  excited  the  admiration  of  all  travellers  on 
account  of  its  great  length,  its  comparatively  small  width, 
and  the  steepness  with  which  the  rocks  rise  on  both  sides. 
In  many  places  the  valley  is  hardly  a furlong  wide.  This 
valley  may  bo  railed  the  Valley  of  J ujtiy,  as  the  town  of  that 
name  is  situated  nearly  at  equal  distances  from  both  extre- 
mities of  it.  The  wide  valley  of  the  Rio  Lavayon.  or  Rio  de 
Jgjuy,  branches  off  from  the  Valley  of  Jujuy.and  extends  more 
than  100  ratios  between  the  Sierra  Lumbre  and  an  elevated 
table  land  to  the  north  of  it.  It  is  much  wider  than  the 
Valley  of  Jnjuy,  and  the  settlements  arc  much  more  nu- 
merous here  than  in  tho  other  valleys.  In  these  valleys 
tropical  vegetation  appears  in  all  its  luxuriance.  Forests 
of  largo  trees  cover  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  ascend  the 
hills  to  a considerable  elevation.  Besides  tnaize,  large 
quantities  of  sugar-cane  are  grown  and  exported.  In  the 
lower  parts  the  coca  ( Erythroxylon  Coca ) grows,  whose 
leaves  aro  chewed  by  the  natives,  and  the  raatf,  or  Paraguay 
tea-plant,  is  indigenous. 

Along  the  south-eastern  declivity  of  the  Sierra  de  Aeon- 
quija  and  Sierra  Lumbre  there  is  a tract  of  considerable 
width,  called  the  Plain  of  Tucuman,  which  is  very  fertile, 
and  bus  a pleasant  and  healthy  climate.  Tho  surface  is 
furrowed  by  numerous  small  rivers,  which  originate  on  the 
declivity  and  at  the  foot  of  the  ranges,  and  descend  in  a 
south-eastern  direction  to  the  lower  country,  which  is  farther 
east.  Tins  region  is  an  inclined  plain,  which  sinks  to  the 
south-east  with  an  almost  imperceptible  slope.  Having  a 
hot  but  dry  and  healthy  climate,  and  abundance  of  water 
for  irrigation,  it  is  the  most  fertile  tract  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  is  thence  called  the  Garden  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata.  Its  width  south  of  tho  Rio  Salado  exceeds  70  miles, 
but  between  that  river  and  the  Rio  Vermojo  it  is  much  less. 
The  population  of  this  plain,  which  is  very  great,  is  mostly 
occupied  in  raising  corn,  rice,  maize,  and  tobacco.  Much 
tobacco  is  exported.  The  sugar-cane  is  said  to  grow  natu- 
rally in  the  low  lands.  The  base  and  slope  of  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  tall  trees,  and  supply  pasture  for  cattle. 

II.  Plain*. — The  plains  occupy  about  five-sixths  of  the 
surface  of  the  provinces  of  La  Plata.  Tho  most  northern 
part  of  them,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  El  Gran 
Chaco,  extends  on  the  east  of  the  mountain-region  as  far  as 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Paraguay,  and  from  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  republic  to  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Salado  with 
the  Parana,  occupying  all  the  tract  between  these  rivers. 
This  immense  country,  which  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
Argentine  Republic,  or  120,000  square  miles,  is  very  little 
known,  there  being  only  a few  families,  and  those  mostly  ( 
of  Indian  origin,  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  | 
interior  is  possessed  by  several  aboriginal  tribes,  who  wan-  , 


der  about  in  the  woods,  and  live  on  the  produce  of  the  chace 
and  wild  fruits.  The  most  northern  part  of  the  desert 
appears  to  have  annual  rains,  and  the  country  is  accordingly 
pretty  well  wooded.  In  this  part,  which  lie*  between  the 
Rio  Vermejo  and  the  Rio  Paraguay  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rio  Pilcouiaio,  and  which  is  called  the  Llanos  de  Mauso,. 
there  is  a considerable  number  of  independent  tribes, 
though  the  several  families  are  generally  small.  '1  he  southern 
portion  of  the  Gran  Chaco,  between  26“  and  30*  S.  lau,  is 
a complete  desert  for  want  of  rain  and  water.  The  general 
character  of  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  in  many  places  it  is 
covered  with  incrustations  of  salt;  in  others  it  is  interspersed 
with  small  sult-swamps.  No  part  of  it  produces  grass,  but 
some  tracts  are  covered  with  stunted  pricklv  trees.  It  is 
uninhabited,  except  on  the  hanks  of  the  Rio  &alado,  where 
a few  families  "have  settled. 

The  country  which  lies  woat  of  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Chaco,  and  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Dulce, 
though  not  considered  as  forming  a part  of  it,  does  not  ma- 
terially differ  from  it  in  features,  soil,  and  vegetation,  except 
along  the  bauks  of  the  Rio  Dulce,  the  water  of  which,  being 
sweet,  can  be  used  for  irrigation,  and  is  in  many  places  used 
for  that  purpose. 

West  of  the  Rio  Dulce  and  between  28°  30' and  30®  S. 
lat.,  a desert  extends  as  far  west  as  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Sierra  Velasco,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a fertile 
tract,  called  La  Costa,  hardly  20  miles  wide.  Where  the 
desert  is  traversed  by  the  road  between  Cordova  and  Sant- 
iago del  Estcro,  near  its  eastern  extremity,  it  is  about  GO 
miles  wide,  but  farther  west  it  grows  much  wider.  The 
surface  is  level,  here  and  there  interspersed  with  hillocks; 
fur  the  most  part  covered  with  a thick  salt  efflorescence. 
Hence  the  desert  bus  obtained  tho  name  of  Great  Salina. 
The  vegetation  is  limited  to  a kind  of  salsola,  from  the 
ashes  of  which  soda  is  extracted.  This  desert  is  probably 
the  hottest  part  of  America,  the  heat  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  northern  winds  in  summer  being  almost  insupport- 
able m those  places  which  are  built  on  the  borders  of  this 
desert,  as  Santiago  del  Estero.  This  may  be  mainly  uttri* 
buted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  partly  to  the  lowness  of 
the  country,  it  having  been  ascertained,  by  barometrical 
observations,  that  the  surface  of  the  desert  is  only  a few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
though  it  is  700  miles  distant  from  that  point. 

That  part  of  the  plain  which  lies  between  30°  and  33°  S. 
lat.  exhibits  a different  character.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of 
it  is  the  Sierra  do  Cordova,  a system  of  heights,  which  in 
another  place  would  be  called  mountains,  but  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  snow-capped  Andes  can  only  bo  called  hills. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  that  tins  sierra  was  connected 
with  the  Andes,  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a plain 
200  miles  wide  lies  between  them.  The  more  elevated  and 
mountainous  part  of  this  system  is  between  30°  and  32°  S. 
lat.,  and  extends  more  than  120  miles  from  north  to  south, 
but  the  width  does  not  exceed  50  miles.  The  southern  part, 
between  31°  and  32®,  is  a small  table-land,  about  30  miles 
wide,  and  growing  narrower  towards  the  south.  The  declivity 
is  gentle  towards  the  base,  but  near  the  top  it  is  steep.  The 
plum  is  covered  with  grass,  but  is  entirely  devoid  of  trees. 
It  may  be  about  2500  or  3000  feet  elevated  above  its  base, 
and  perhaps  3500  or 4000  foot  above  the  sea  level.  In  winter 
it  i*  sprinkled  with  patches  of  snow.  The  short  valleys,  by 
which  the  western  side  is  furrowed,  produce  abundance  of 
maize  and  fruits,  and  this  is  also  the  case  u-ith  the  long  val- 
ley. which  runs  along  the  eastern  unbroken  declivity.  Near 
32®  S.  lat.  the  table-land  branches  off  into  two  ridges,  of 
i w-hich  the  eastern  is  called  the  Sierra  ati<l  the  western  the 
Serrazucla.  They  run  north  and  noith- westerly,  and  at 
their  northern  extremity  are  more  than  50  miles  from  each 
other.  The  intervening  country  is  o succession  of  stony 
or  sandy  ridges  flat  at  the  top,  and  alternating  with  broad 
pastoral  valleys  interspersed  with  plantations  of  fig  and 
pench  trees. 

The  country  which  extends  from  the  Sierra  do  Cordova 
to  the  Rio  Parana  is  hilly,  or  strongly  undulating  along 
the  base  of  the  heights,  and  produces  good  crops  of  Indian 
corn  in  the  lower  tracts  where  the  fields  can  be  irrigated. 
This  hilly  country  extends  about  thirty  miles,  when  the 
country  sinks  into  somewhat  irregular  plains.  Some  rents 
of  these  plains  are  covered  with  trees,  hut  others  are  witliout 
wood,  which  becomes  more  scarce  as  we  proceed  farther 
east,  until  the  woods  re-appear  nt  some  distance  from  tho 
hanks  of  the  Parana.  These  woods  cluclly  consist  of  low 
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mimosas  nr  stunted  prickly  trees.  The  plains  are  generally 
covered  with  coarse  grass,  but  in  some  parts,  especially  in 
tlie  eastern  districts,  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  suit.  The 
numerous  small  streams  which  flow  from  the  eastern  decli- 
vity of  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  and  unite  into  Three  rivers,  the 
Prunero,  Scgnndo,  and  Terccro,  do  not  join  the  Parana,  but 
are  lost  in  small  salt  lakes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ter- 
cero,  which  however,  in  the  dry  season,  is  very  shallow,  and 
bus  hardly  water  enough  for  small  boats.  The  Rio  Dolce,  a 
large  river  which  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Aconquija,  and  runs 
about  400  miles,  is  likewise  lost  in  an  extensive  salt  lake, 
called  Laguna  Salado*  de  las  Porongos.  The  salt  lakes  in 
which  these  rivers  are  lost  occur  between  30°  and  32",  and 
are  near  the  meridian  of  62°  W.  It  seems  that  a deep  de- 
pression runs  along  this  meridian,  and  that  the  country 
between  it  and  the  Rio  Parana  and  Rio  Sulado  is  much 
more  elevated.  There  are  agricultural  settlements  in  this 
country  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  smair  hamlets,  in- 
habited by  herdsmen,  occur  on  the  plains.  Though  the 
pasture  is  indifferent,  a considerable  number  of  cattle  arc 
reared.  The  country  which  surrounds  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  rtie  Sierra  de  Cordova,  and  extends  to  33°  S.  lat., 
resembles  in  its  general  character  that  which  is  to  the  east 
of  it,  except  that  it  is  traversed  in  several  places  by  narrow 
ridges  of  low  rocky  bills,  along  the  bases  of  which  vegeta- 
tion is  much  more  vigorous,  and  the  soil  nioro  favourable  to 
agriculture  than  in  the  wide  plains  which  lie  between  them. 

The  country  which  lies  on  the  west  of  the  Sierra  de  Cor- 
dova, and  extends  in  that  direction  for  120  or  130  miles 
from  the  range,  is  nearly  altogether  bare  of  grass.  Rain  is 
scarce  in  ull  the  countries  of  South  America  south  of  24°, 
and  this  want  of  moisture  is  the  chief  reason  why  cultivation 
extends  so  slowly  in  these  parts.  In  the  country  west  of 
the  Sierra  of  Cordova  it  never  rains,  nor  is  the  ground  ever 
refreshed  by  dew,  which  falls  abundantly  in  the  pampas  fur- 
ther to  the  south-east.  The  soil  of  this  region  is  composed 
of  a loose  and  friable  clayey  loam,  and  the  greater  part  of 
it  contains  stunted  trees;  tracts  covered  with  salt  incrusta- 
tions, or  with  grass,  are  only  occasionally  met  with,  and 
nevor  occupy  a large  surface.  The  grassy  tracts  are  most  , 
numerous  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sierra 
Velasco,  where  they  are  called  Los  Llanos,  and  supply  ! 
pasture  for  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 

That  part  of  the  plain  which  extends  from  33°  S.  lat.  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro,  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  is  known  under  the  name  of  Pampas.  j 
Though  generally  considered  as  one  plain,  extending  on  a ! 
perfect  level  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  base  of 
the  Andes,  it  has  been  observed  that  nature  has  divided  it 
by  some  traetsof  more  elevated  ground  into  several  regions, 
which  differ  in  soil  and  fertility.  The  most  remarkable  and 
best  known  of  these  elevated  grounds  begins  on  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  betweeu  CapeCorrientes  and  Punta  Andres, 
south  of  3s°  S.  lat.,  with  rocks,  which  at  some  distance  from 
the  sea  rise  to  the  height  of  hills,  having  broad  summits  in 
the  form  of  a table-land,  and  steep  sides.  This  range  of  hill-*, 
which  is  called  the  Sierra  del  Vuulcan  (opening),  is  only 
a few  hundred  feet  high,  and  has  excellent  pasture  on  its 
summit.  About  40  miles  from  the  sea  the  ridgo  is  inter- 
rupted by  a wide  gap  or  opening  (called  by  the  aborigines 
Vuulcan).  and  on  the  west  of  this  opening  rises  another 
ridge,  which  has  various  names,  being  broken  by  several 
other  gaps,  and  extends  in  a south-eastern  and  north- 
western direction  about  200  miles  from  the  Atlantic. 
Where  tilt*  elevated  ground  approaches  61°  VV.  long.,  it 
turns  to  the  north,  and  runs  in  that  direction  to  33°  S.  lat., 
whan  it  turns  more  to  the  west,  and  may  be  said  to  ter- 
minate where  the  parallel  of  34°  cuts  the  meridian  of  62°.  This 

fiart  of  the  higher  ground  is  a gentle  swell,  overtopped  by 
ow  hills,  w hich  occur  at  great  distances  from  one  another, 
and  by  a few  low  ridgos.  Though  most  travellers  describe 
the  country  north  of  34°  in  the  direction  of  this  swell  as  a 
perfect  level,  it  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  plains  lying 
east  and  west,  and  it  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Parani, 
where  tho  river  is  lined  with  cliffs  aliout  sixty  feet  above  its 
level,  between  8.  Nicolas  and  Rosario.  This  elevated  ground 
separates  tho  eastern  portion  of  the  pampas  from  that 
Ihrthcr  west.  All  the  rivers  which  water  these  eastern 
pampas  have  their  origin  in  this  elevated  tract.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  water  of  roost  of  them  is  salt,  especially 
in  summer,  when  the  volume  is  much  diminished,  though 
they  flow  through  a country  which  is  not  impregnated  with 
saline  matter.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  extensive 


deposits  of  salt  must  exist  in  the  high  ground  on  which  they 
originate. 

The  Rio  Salado,  which  rises  near  the  point  where  the 
parallel  of  34°  cuts  the  meridian  of  G2'»  runs  in  an  east- 
south  eastern  direction  about  300  miles,  and  divides  the 
Eastern  Pampas  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  Though  nu- 
merous settlements  have  been  made  in  the  country  north 
of  tho  Rio  Salado,  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  still  in  its 
natural  state.  It  is  a continuous  level  plain,  covered  with 
coarse  luxuriant  grass,  growing  in  tufts  and  partially  mixed 
with  wild  oats  and  trefoil.  Extensive  tracts  are  entirely  over- 
grown with  thistles  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  which  are 
used  for  fuel,  as  the  country  is  entirely  devoid  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  Near  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants,  only  single 
trees  arc  met  with.  The  level  plain  contains  shallow 
depressions,  in  which  the  rain-water  is  collected  and  forms 
pools.  This  water  evaporating  in  the  dry  season,  those  de- 
pressions are  then  covered  with  rich  grass,  which  supplies 
pasture  during  the  hot  weather.  Thus  this  country  is  able 
to  maintain  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  horses ; and  it  is 
observed  that  the  roarso  grass  and  the  thistle  gradually 
j disappear  when  trodden  down  by  tbe  animals,  and  are  re- 
placed by  a fine  turf;  this  is  especially  observable  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Though  the 
rearing  of  cattle  fs  still  the  principal  object  of  agriculture, 
sheep  nave  much  increased  of  lato  years,  and  wheut  has 
been  more  cultivated.  The  latter  is  now  groyrn  to  such  an 
extent,  that  not  only  the  importation  from  the  United  States 
uf  North  America  has  been  entirely  stopped,  but  flour  and 
corn  have  been  shipped  to  Brazil : wool  also  -forms  an  im- 
portant article  of  export.  Though  the  rivers  are  dry  in 
summer,  except  the  Rio  Salado  and  the  largest  of  its  affluents,, 
whoso  water  cannot  be  used  on  account  of  its  saltness, 
fresh  water  may  be  procured  at  no  great  depth  by  dig- 
ging wells.  Along  the  banks  of  the  La  Plata  aiid  Rto 
Parana,  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  small  town  of  S. 
Pedro,  there  is  a bread  belt  of  low  ground,  which  is  annually 
inundated  by  the  freshets  of  the  Rio  Parana  for  several 
months,  and  fertilised  by  the  muddy  deposit  of  that  river. 

The  country  south  of  the  Rio  Salado  is  of  a somewhat 
different  character.  Near  the  banks  of  the  river  it  is  on  a 
level  with  the  country’  north  of  it,  which  it  resembles  in  every 
respect;  but  about  ten  miles  from  the  river  swamps  begin, 
which  extend  over  a great  part  of  this  region.  Towards  the 
sea  the  swamjfsare  nearly  I0U  miles  wide;  but  farther  west 
they  grow  narrower,  until  they  terminate  at  the  confluence 
of  tho  Rio  Salado  with  the  Rio  Flores.  These  swamps  are 
thickly  set  with  tall  canes  and  reeds,  and  in  many  places 
interspersed  with  small  lakes  and  ponds.  They  probably 
owe  their  existence  to  the  circumstance  of  their  surface  con- 
stituting a perfect  level,  which  receives  numerous  streams, 
the  waters  of  which  cannot  make  their  way  to  the  Rio  Sa- 
lado or  to  the  sea.  These  swamps  form  a great  obstacle  to 
the  extension  of  agricultural  settlements ; for  though  the 
country  along  tho  base  of  tho  Sierra  del  Vuulcan  and  the 
more  western  ranges  of  hills  appears  in  no  respect  to  be  in- 
ferior in  fertility  to  the  country  north  of  the  Rio  Salado,  no 
agricultural  settlements  have  been  established  here, 

North  of  the  Bahia  Blanca  (near  39°  S.  lat.)  a mountain 
of  considerable  elevation  rises  abruptly  over  the  plain  : it  is 
called  Sierra  Vontana,  and  its  elevation  above  tho  sea-level 
is  about  3300  feet.  This  mountain  extends  north-west  for 
about  20  miles,  but  groWs  lower  towards  tho  west,  where  it 
is  separated  by  a depression  from  another  and  lower  ridge, 
that  runs  in  the  same  direction,  and  is  called  Sierra  Gua- 
mini.  So  far  this  country’  is  known,  but  farther  west  it  has 
not  been  explored.  It  is  however  known  that  in  thu-samo 
direction  there  occurs  a vast  forest,  three  days’ journey  long, 
which  covers  a hilly  tract,  and  other  forests  of  a similar  de- 
scription occur  in  the  centre  of  the  Pampas,  and  lie  in  tho 
same  direction. 

Tim  country  between  the  Sierra  del  Vuulcan  and  the 
Sierra  Vent  ana  and  tho  ridges  dependent  on  them,  resem- 
bles in  its  natural  features  the  country  south  of  the  Rio  Sa- 
lado. Along  the  base  of  Ihc  Sierra  Ventana  extends  a 
level  country,  interspersed  with  some  low  hills;  the  surface 
is  dry.  and  fit  for  agricultural  establishments.  But  in  ap- 
proaching the  chain  of  the  Sierra  de  Vuulcan,  Darwin 
found  the  country,  to  the  width  of  80  miles,  covered  with 
swamps.  In  some  parts  there  were  fine  moist  plains,  co- 
vered with  grass,  while  others  had  a soft,  black,  and  peaty 
soil.  There  were  also  many  extensive  hut  shallow  lakes, 
and  large  beds  of  reeds.  He  compares  this  tract  with  the 
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belter  part  of  the  Cambridgeshire  fens.  These  swamps 
probably  owe  their  origin  to  the  rivers  which  descend  with  a 
rapid  course  from  the  Sierra  Vcntana  and  Sierra  Guamini 
to  the  lovel  country. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  Western  Pampas,  namely,  all  the 
country  west  of  62°  W.  long.,  and  extending  thence  to  the 
Andes  between  34®  S.  lat.  and  the  Rio  Negro,  is  almost  un- 
known, having  only  been  explored  along  the  courses  of  the 
rivers,  except  in  one  line,  in  which  it  has  been  traversed  by 
land.  The  few  points  which  have  thus  been  examined  are 
too  isolated  to  authorise  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  this  immense  country.  But  we  are  well  acquainted 
w ith  that  portion  of  the  plain  which  lies  between  33*  and 
34®  S.  lat , as  it  is  traversed  by  the  great  road  that  leads 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Mendoza,  and  luence  over  the  Andes 
to  Chile. 

In  the  country  which  surrounds  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
Salado,  the  soil  of  the  plain  begins  to  be  impregnated  with 
muriate  of  soda,  and  continues  more  or  less  so  to  the  base 
of  the  Andes.  But  it  has  a different  character  east  and 
west  of  66°  W.  long.  East  of  that  meridian,  a great  part  of 
the  surface  is  covered  with  extensive  saline  swamps  over- 
grown with  reeds ; the  more  elevated  spots  of  these  swamps 
are  covered  with  a saline  efflorescence.  The  dry  tracts 
which  interveno  between  the  swanips  are  overgrown  with  a 
coarse  gms  that  attains  a height  of  six  feet,  and  resembles 
rye  or  wild  oats.  This  grass  grows  in  clumps,  and  is  salt 
to  the  taste.  The  soil  consists  of  a dark  friable  mould, 
without  the  smallest  pebble  in  it.  In  every  nart  of  this  country 
there  are  lakes  containing  salt  water.  Mnny  of  them  are 
from  10  to  ‘JO  miles  long,  and  nearly  as  wide.  These  lakes 
are  most  numerous  between  64°  and  65°  \V.  long.,  where 
an  extensive  shallow  depression  occurs,  perhaps  50  miles  in 
length  and  20  in  width.  The  whole  of  this  depression 
is  filled  with  water,  when  the  Rio  Quinto,  which  originates 
in  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  is  raised  by  n freshet  from  the 
mountains,  at  which  time  it  sends  a 'great  portion  of  its 
waters  into  this  depression.  When  tho  water  has  been 
evaporated  by  tho  heat  of  the  summer,  it  only  remains  in 
the  numerous  lakes  and  ponds  with  which  the  depression 
is  interspersed.  Where  the  plain  approaches  the  hilly 
country  that  surrounds  the  south  side  of  tho  Sierra  de 
Cordova,  the  surface  is  broken  in  many  places  into  low 
hills,  with  a steep  ascent  and  furrowed  by  ravines; 
tho  hills  are  separated  from  each  other  by  grassy  plains. 
The  grass  is  smooth,  short,  and  thick,  and  there  arc  low 
hushes  on  it.  The  hills  are  partly  clothed  with  thorny  trees 
of  a stunted  growth,  and  with  brushwood.  The  rivers  which 
intersect  this  country  run  in  beds  from  20  to  40  feet  below 
its  surface ; their  banks  arc  very  steep,  but  during  the  greater 

art  of  the  year  there  is  no  water  in  them.  It  is  only" in  the 

illy  tract  of  this  part  of  the  Western  Pampas  that  there  are 
anv  agricultural  settlements:  in  the  level  country  there  are 
only  cattle-farms. 

The  plain  which  extends  from  66°  W.  long,  to  the  base 
of  the  Andes  presents  a less  level  surface.  Tire  soil  consists 
of  loose  sand,  impregnated  with  saline  matter,  and  unfit  for 
the  growth  of  grass.  The  vegetation  is  limited  to  low 
thorny  trees,  some  resinous  bushes,  and  saline  barilla  plants. 
But  this  arid  and  sterile  soil,  when  irrigated,  is  changed  into 
the  most  fertile  fields.  The  saline  matter,  as  it  seems, 
when  applied  to  a soil  so  light,  becomes  by  the  assistance  of 
constant  moisture  the  most  artivo  stimulus  to  vegetation, 
ami  serves  as  a never-failing  manure.  The  rivers  in  this 
region,  being  very  little  depressed  below  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  plain,  are  extensively  used  for  irrigation,  and 
the  settlements  on  the  Rio  Tunuyan,  Rio  de  Mendoza,  and 
Rio  do  S.  Juan  aro  rather  numerous,  and  rapidly  incrcas-  ; 
ing  in  extent  and  number.  Indian  corn  and  wheat  are  i 
grown  to  a great  extent,  and  exported  to  the  neighbouring 
countries.  Tho  soil  seems  particularly  adapted  to  fruit- 
trees.  The  plantations  of  vines,  figs,  peaches,  apples,  olives, 
anil  nuts  are  very  extensive,  and  their  produce  goes  to  the 
neighbouring  countries,  especially  to  Chile. 

The  Argentine  Republic  contains  also  an  extensive  tract 
of  hilly  country,  which  lies  between  the  rivers  Parana  and 
Uraguay.  In  the  northern  part  of  this  region  is  tho  La- 
guna de  Ybera,  which  extends  from  north  to  south  in  some 
places  nearly  100  miles,  and  nowhere  less  than  40;  nnd 
from  east  to  west  about  80  miles.  It  covers  an  area  of  more 
than  3000  square  miles.  A narrow’  strip  of  elevated  ground 
divides  its  northern  border  from  the  Rio  Paranfi,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  it  is  supplied  with  water  from  that  river  by 


infiltration,  as  no  stream  enters  it,  and  it  supplies  with 
water  four  small  rivers,  one  of  which,  the  Mirirmy,  runs  to 
the  Uraguay,  and  three  others  to  the  Parana.  The  surface 
of  this  low  tract  however  is  only  a deep  swamp,  interspersed 
with  numerous  small  lakes.  It  is  chiefly  covered  by  aqua- 
tic plants  and  shrubs,  but  in  most  parts  it  is  impassable 
The  country  extending  southward  from  this  lake  to  the  con 
tluence  of  tho  Paranb  with  the  Uraguay  has  an  undulating 
surface,  the  heights  seldom  rising  into  hills,  except  in  the 
interior  and  at  a few  places  along  the  Parent.  It  is  chiefly 
overgrown  with  trees,  between  which  there  are  same  savan- 
nas of  moderate  extent.  On  the  plains  numerous  herds  of 
cattle  are  pastured,  which  constitute  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  Though  the  trees  arc  of  stunted  growth,  the  en- 
tire want  of  forests  in  the  surrounding  countries  makes  this 
wood  of  great  demand  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  cabinet- 
work, carriages,  and  as  timber  for  small  houses.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  country  appears  to  be  much  more  hilly  than  along 
the  rivers,  and  is  occupied  by  the  forest  of  Monteil,  which 
extends  more  than  100  miles  from  north  to  south,  with  nn 
average  width  of  10  miles.  It  is  encumbered  with  brush- 
wood and  studded  with  small  trees.  At  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  tho  country,  along  the  banks  of  the  Paranfi,  there 
is  a low  tract,  which  is  subject  to  occasional  inundations. 
That  portion  of  this  country  which  extends  from  the  lake  of 
Ybera  in  a north-eastern  direction  to  the  houndarv-line  of 
Brazil,  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Missioned,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  Jesuits  having  collected  here  a great 
number  of  aborigines,  and  accustomed  them  4o  a civilised 
life.  The  south-western  part,  which  is  undulating,  has  a 
soil  of  great  fertility,  producing  cotton,  sugar,  and  other 
tropical  productions.  To  the  north-east  of  it,  the  country 
rises  into  high  hills  and  mountains,  which  are  covered  with 
high  timber-trees,  the  most  southern  which  occur  east  of 
the  Andes  from  the  Strait  of  Magalhacns. 

Rivers. — All  the  rivers  which  drain  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, as  far  as  it  is  situated  north  of  34“  S.  lat.,  carry  their 
waters  to  the  wide  nestuary  called  La  Plata.  [Plata,  Rio  db 
la.]  Before  they  reach  this  fresh-water  sea,  they  form  two  large 
rivers,  the  Parana  and  the  Uraguay.  The  Parana  origi- 
nates hardly  twenty  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
on  the  table-land  of  Brazil.  [Vo!,  v.,  p.  357.]  After  leaving 
that  country  at  its  confluence  with  the  river  Iguazri.  the 
Parana  continues  to  run  between  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  Paraguay  in  a southern  direction  for  about  50  miles, 
when  it  gradually  turns  to  the  south-west,  anil  continues  in 
that  direction  to  the  large  island  of  Apip£,  a distance  of 
about  100  miles.  This  part  of  the  river  is  not  navigable  in 
all  its  extent,  as  there  aro  several  rapids  and  small  falls, 
the  last  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  island  of  ApipA  This 
largo  island,  with  whose  dimensions  wo  arc  not  acquainted, 
is  the  point  where  the  uninterrupted  navigation  of  the  Pa- 
rana begins,  and  where  large  quantities  of  timber  are 
shipped,  the  river  being  navigable  for  vessels  of  300  tons 
burden.  From  Apip6  tlie  river  runs  westward  nearly  100 
miles,  when  it  is  joined  by  the  Rio  Paraguay  from  the 
north,  and  at  the  point  of  confluence  it  suddenly  turns  to 
the  west  of  south.  Below  the  junction  with  the  Paraguay, 
the  width  of  the  river  varies  from  one  mile  and  a half  to 
two  miles,  but  tho  whole  volume  of  water  seldom  flows  in 
one  channel,  as  tho  current  is  divided  by  a continuous  scries 
of  islands  overgrown  with  low  trees  and  subject  to  inunda- 
tions. These  islands  and  the  numerous  sand-banks  render 
the  navigation  slow  and  tedious.  At  Santa  F6  the  river  be- 
gins to  divide  into  various  branches,  anil  to  run  southward. 
After  a course  of  about  100  miles  it  turns  to  the  south-east 
at  Rosario,  and  thence  to  its  mouth  in  the  La  Plata  the 
number  of  its  branches  increases.  It  opens  into  the  1a 
Plata  with  a large  nufnber  of  embouchures,  forming  a long 
but  comparatively  narrow  delta,  composed  of  ugicat  num- 
ber of  inlands.  The  most  northern  branches  fall  into  the. 
wide  mouth  of  the  Rio  Uraguay.  Its  principal  outlet  is 
that  which  is  called  Paran&  Guazii  (the  Great  Paranfi),  in 
which  there  is  seldom  less  than  two  fathoms  and  a half  of 
water.  The  mouth  called  Parana  de  las  Palmas  is  the 
deepest,  next  to  tho  Guazii.  The  Parent  runs  nearly  900 
miles  within  tlie  boundary  of  the  republic,  of  which  750 
miles  arc  navigable  for  vessels  of  300  tons  all  tlie  year  round. 
From  July  to  December  the  river  preserves  its  natural  level, 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  intcrtropica!  rains  hav- 
ing filled  the  upper  branches,  it  begins  to  rise,  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so  for  four  months,  to  the  pnd  of  April.  The 
average  rise  below  its  junction  with  the  Paraguay  is  stated 
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to  be  12  foot.  It  then  inundates  the  adjacent  grounds,  es- 
pecially below  Santa  Fe,  and  the  tracts  which  are  thus  laid 
under  water  are  said  to  cover  a surface  of  4000  square 
miles,  411  estimate  which  is  perhaps  overrated.  The  water 
leaves  behind  a groy  slimy  deposit,  which  is  very  favour- 
able to  vegetation.  At  the  end  of  April  the  water  Lo- 
gins to  fall,"  and  the  fall  is  somewhat  more  rapid  than  the 
rise. 

The  Paraguay,  the  largest  of  the  affluents  of  the  Parana, 
originates  likewise  in  Brazil.  [ Vol.  v.,  p.  35G.]  Having  passed 
through  the  Estrecho  de  S.  Francisco  (20°  S.  lat),  at  the 
Fccho  dos  Morros,  it  continues  to  How  with  a gentle  cur- 
rent in  a southern  direction,  dividing  Paraguay  from  the 
Gran  Chaco,  until,  at  25°  30'  S.  lat.,  and  about  20  miles 
below  Asuncion  in  Paraguay,  the  channel  is  narrowed  at  a 
place  called  Angostura  by  protruding  rocks,  between  which 
the  current  runs  with  great  rapidity.  From  this  point  it 
runs  west  by  south  to  its  junction  with  the  Parana.  Vessels 
of  considerable  size  inay  navigate  this  river  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  republic,  through  which  it  runs  about 
400  miles.  The  chanuel  in  these  parts  being  confined  be- 
tween high  banks,  the  water  rises  30  feet,  but  tho  inunda- 
tions of  the  adjacent  tracts  are  not  extensive.  Its  waters 
are  increased  by  two  large  tributaries,  tho  Pilcoraayo  and 
Rio  Vermejo.  The  Pilcomnyo  rises  in  tho  Andes,  in  two 
branches.  The  southern,  called  Rio  dc  S.  Julian  and  after- 
wards Pilaya,  originates  in  the  Despoblado ; and  the  north- 
ern, the  proper  Pilcomayo,  derives  its  waters  from  the  nu- 
merous rivers  which  descend  from  the  Andes  between  the 
Despoblado  and  the  vale  of  the  Dusaguaduro  in  Bolivia, 
und  partly  also  from  those  which  originate  in  the  mountains 
that  enclose  that  vale.  These  two  rivers  receive  the  drain- 
age of  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes  between  19**  and 
23®  S.  lat.,  and  unite  tfter  a course  of  about  350  miles,  near 
20°  40'  S.  lat.  and  62°  50'  W.  long.  After  the  union  of  these 
branches  the  Pilcomayo  is  a broad  and  deep  river,  and  runs 
about  700  miles  to  its  junction  with  tho  Paraguay,  first 
easterly  and  afterwords  to  the  south-east.  In  this  part  of 
its  course  it  flows  with  innumerable  windings  through  the 
Grati  Chaco,  where  it  is  joined  by  no  large  river,  and  where 
its  waters  aro  gradually  absorbed  by  tho  arid  country 
through  which  it  runs.  Thus  it  becomes  extremely  shallow, 
and  neither  of  the  two  arms  into  which  it  divides  200  miles 
above  its  mouth  is  navigable,  even  for  small  boats,  to  a dis- 
tance exceeding  100  miles  from  the  Paraguay.  Theso  two 
arms  arc  called  Araguay  Guazu  ami  Mini.  The  Verinejo 
derives  its  waters  from  the  Despoblado,  the  Abro  de  Coria- 
deras,  and  the  table-land  of  Yavi,  descending  from  which 
elevated  regions  it  forms  two  rivers,  the  Rio  deTarijd  on  the 
north,  and  the  Rio  Lavayen  on  the  south.  The  first,  turn- 
ing southward,  joins  the  second  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
table-land  of  Yavi,  and  both  form  the  Vermcjo,  which  flows 
about  700  miles  through  the  Gran  Chaco  with  numerous 
windings,  until  it  joins  the  Rio  Paraguay  nearly  40  miles 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Paranb.  The  Rio  Vermejo  is 
navigable  for  large  boats  as  far  as  the  union  of  its  great 
branches. 

The  largest  affluent  of  tho  Paran&,  next  to  the  Paraguay, 
is  the  S&lado.  This  river  rises  on  tho  southern  border  of 
the  table-laud  of  the  Despoblado  under  tlio  name  of  Cachi, 
end  runs  southward  until  it  meets  the  rivor  Santa  Maria,  ! 
which  conies  from  the  Sierra  de  Aconquija,  when  it  turns 
east  by  north,  and  is  called  Guachipas.  Having  drained 
the  valley  of  that  name,  it  enters  the  plain  of  Salta,  where 
it  is  joined  by  some  smaller  rivers,  and  turns  south-west, 
flowing  through  thcopeuing  between  the  Sierra  de  Acon- 
fjuija  and  Sierra  Lumbrc,  where  it  is  called  ‘El  Passage,' 
At  tliis  place  it  is  traversed  by  tho  road  leading  from  Cor- 
dova to  Saltsu-and  is  fordable  in  the  dry  season,  but  during 
the  rams  the  passage  is  so  dangerous  that  all  communica- 
tion between  the  southern  and  northern  provinces  is  inter- 
rupted. A few  miles  farther  south  it  unions  the  desert 
country,  where  tho  waters  imbibe  a brackish  taste,  from 
which  its  name  is  derived,  and  which  it  preserves  the  whole 
way  to  its  junction  with  tho  Parana  near  Santa  Fe.  Its 
course  through  tho  plains  is  more  than  800  miles,  of  which 
about  ouc-half,  as  far  up  us  the  small  town  of  Matara,  is  said 
to  be  navigable. 

There  is  a peculiar  system  of  drainage  in  tho  western 
Pampas  along  the  base  of  tho  Andes,  between  31°  and  36° 
S.  ial.  The  waters  which  descend  between  these  parallels 
from  the  eastern  declivity  of  iho  mountains  are  collected  in 
three  systems  of  lakes,  united  by  channels  by  which  the 


surplus  water  is  carried  from  one  system  of  lakes  to  tbo 
other.  As  theso  chunnels  lie  from  north  to  south,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  northern  system  is  tho  most  elevated,  and 
the  southern  the  lowest.  The  most  northern,  called  the 
.lakes  of  Guanacache,  occurs  between  31®  4U'  and  32*. 
Neither  tho  number  nor  the  extent  of  those  lakes  is  exactly 
known.  Their  margins  are  covered  with  salt  incrustations 
during  the  winter  and  spring.  Theso  lakes  receive  two 
fresh-water  rivers,  the  Rio  do  S.  Juan  and  the  Riode  Men- 
doza, both  of  which  rise  in  the  Vale  of  Uspallata  between 
the  two  ranges  of  tho  Andes.  Tho  Rio  de  S.  Juan  drains 
the  northern  part  of  tho  vale  lor  about  1 IK)  miles,  breaks 
through  the  Paramilla  range  near  31°  S.  lat.,  flows  east- 
ward about  50  miles,  and  then  southward  a somewhat 
greater  distance.  Its  waters  in  the  plain  are  used  for  irri- 
gation. The  Rio  de  Mendoza,  or  de  Luxan,  drains  the 
southern  districts  of  tho  Vale  of  Uspallata  for  about  5U 
miles,  then  turns  eastward,  passing  by  a chasm  through  the 
Paramilla  range,  and  then  declining  to  the  north,  it  likewise 
reaches  the  lakes  of  Guanucache.  Thu  waters  of  this  river 
also  aro  used  for  irrigation.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Rio 
Vermejo,  which  waters  the  Vale  of  Guandacol,  also  reaches 
tlio  lakes  of  Guauacadie  by  a southern  course ; hut  tho 
waters  of  this  river,  which  are  fresh  m the  vale,  imbibe  a 
brackish  taste  in  the  salt  plains  which  it  traverses  after 
issuing  from  the  vale.  From  the  lakes  of  Guanacache  a 
river  issues,  which  at  first  runs  east  and  then  south,  and, 
after  a course  of  about  250  miles,  falls  into  the  second  ms- 
tern  of  lakes,  those  of  the  Bevedero.  This  river  is  called 
the  Desaguadero,  and  flowing  through  a level  country 
slightly  elevated  above  its  banks,  it  expands  in  some  placer 
to  a great  width,  converting  tho  adjacent  tracts  into  salt 
swamps.  The  water  of  this  river  is  only  fresh  during  the 
early  season  of  the  year  (from  December  to  March),  when 
the  snow  on  tho  Andes  melts;  during  the  remainder  of  tho 
year  it  is  salt,  and  its  banks  are  covered  with  saline  incrus- 
tations. Tho  lakes  of  the  Bevedero  are  likewise  imperfectly 
known,  both  as  to  number  and  extent.  The  uatne  Bevedero 
properly  applies  only  to  the  most  northern  of  these;  the  wants 
are  Salt  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  on  its  banks  salt  is  col- 
lected for  sale  in  that  seasou.  The*>o  lakes  lie  between  33° 
30'  and  34®  30'  S.  lat.  and  between  06° and  67°  W.  long.,  and, 
besides  the  Desaguadero,  receive  the  waters  of  thoTunuyan. 
This  river  draius  the  vale  of  the  same  name,  which  is  en- 
closed by  two  ranges  of  the  Andes,  breaks  through  the 
eastern  chain  below  the  Portillo  pass,  then  runs  through 
the  plain,  first  northward  and  afterwards  eastward,  fulling 
into  tho  lakes  of  the  Bevedero  after  a course  exceeding 
200  miles.  Its  waters  are  used  for  irrigation.  All  the 
waters  of  tho  Rio  Tunuyan  do  nut  reach  the  lakes,  but  a 
portion  of  them  is  carried  southward  by  an  arm  called  Rio 
Nuevo,  which  fulls  into  the  Rio  Diamante.  The  country 
between  the  lakes  of  tho  Bevedero  and  the  Rio  Nuevo  being 
very  low  and  level,  the  lakes,  when  swelled  by  the  increased 
supply  of  water  during  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the 
Andes,  inundate  this  intermediate  tract,  and  discharge  tbe  r 
waters  into  the  Rio  Nuevo,  which  must  therefor*  be  consi- 
dered as  the  drain  of  these  lakes.  The  Rio  Diamante  rises 
on  tho  eastern  declivity  of  the  peak  of  Cauquenes,  a snow- 
capped summit  of  the  Andes,  and  runs  eastward  for  about 
150  miles,  when  it  is  joined  by  the  Rio  Nuevo.  Formerly 
it  did  not  unite  with  that  river,  but  joined  the  Rio  Atuel : 
in  the  year  1«12  it  changed  its  course.  After  the  junction 
with  the  Rio  Nuevo,  it  flows  southward  under  the  name  of 
the  Rio  Salado,  or  Desaguadero  del  Diamante,  and  uficr  a 
course  of  about  150  miles  more,  it  joins  the  Chadi  Lcubu. 
The  last-mentioned  river  is  very  little  known.  Its  principal 
affluent  seems  to  be  tho  Atuel,  which  rises  south  of  tlio 
volcano  of  Peteroa,  and  flows  eastward.  After  its  junction 
with  the  Desaguadero  del  Diamante,  it  runs  about  36  miles, 
and  is  then  lust  in  the  Urre  Latiqucn,  a lake  of  consider- 
able extent,  but  very  imperfectly  known,  in  37“  S.  lat.* 
its  waters  are  very  salt,  whence  it  derives  its  name, 
which,  in  the  language  of  tho  Ranqueles,  signifies  bitter 
lake. 

Of  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Atlantic  south  of  the  Lu 
Plata,  we  have  mentioned  the  Rio  Salado  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
which  is  unfit  both  for  irrigation  and  navigation.  Thu  Cobu 
Lcubu,  or  Rio  Colorado,  was  until  lately  almost  entirely 
unknown,  but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  it  rises  in  tho 
Andes,  and  flows  without  interruption  to  the  sea.  It  is  said 
that  it  is  navigable  only  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Near  the  mouth  it  divides  into  several  arms,  including  an 
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extensive  delta.  In  December  it  is  much  swollen  and  runs 
with  great  rapidity.  The  Cusu  Leubu.  or  Rio  Negro,  which 
now  is  considered  to  constitute  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  rises  within  the  range  of  the  Andes  in 
two  branches ; the  Catnpulichc,  which  runs  south,  and  the  • 
Li  may  Leubu,  or  Rio  de  la  Encarnacion,  which  Hows  north,  i 
After  a course  of  from  80  to  100  miles,  these  two  rivers 
join  and  break  through  the  eastern  range  of  the  mountains 
by  an  easterly  course,  preserving  the  name  Limay  Leubu. 
After  running  about  100  miles  north* north-east,  the  river 
is  joined  from  the  north  by  tho  Neuquon,  a large  atllucnt, 
which  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  small  craft  more  than  200 
miles:  after  this  junction  the  Limay  Leubu  takes  the  name 
of  Cusu  Leubu.  The  remainder  of  its  course  lies  in  an 
eastern  and  south-eastern  direction  for  more  than  <100 
miles.  This  river  is  navigable  for  large  boats  to  the  place 
where  the  two  principal  branches  unite  within  the  ranges  ; 
of  the  Andes. 

Climate. — The  great  differences  of  level  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Argentine  Republic  produce  a very  different 
climate  in  the  various  regions  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  difference  of  heat  and  cold  fell  on  the 
table-land  of  tho  Dcspohlado  and  the  countries  surrounding 
the  Great  Saiina  is  the  greatest  that  occurs  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  though  these  regions  are  less  than  30U  miles 
from  each  other.  We  are  not  further  acquainted  with 
the  Dcspohlado  than  that  it  does  not  admit  of  any  kind 
of  cultivation,  which  renders  it  probable  that  it  is  only 
about  1500  feet  below  the  snow-line,  and  continually  ex- 
posed to  frost.  Respecting  the  climate  of  Santiago  del 
Estero,  Temple  says,  that  in  December,  1825,  during  threo 
or  four  days  and  with  u hot  northerly  wind,  tho  boat  was  so 
great  that  it  blistered  the  skin  on  the  face  and  hands  even 
of  those  who  remained  in  doors  ; that  leaves  fell  scorched 
from  the  trees,  and  tho  bark  of  several  became  cracked 
and  shrivelled  just  ns  if  Are  had  been  applied ; and  that  the 
bolts,  locks,  and  keys  of  the  doors  were  so  hot  that  they 
could  not  be  retained  in  the  hand.  The  inhabitants  were 
afraid  they  should  die  by  suffocation.  The  climate  of  jhe 
other  parts  of  the  country  is  between  these  two  extremes; 
but  as  by  far  the  greatest  part  extends  in  wide  plains  and 
most  of  the  valleys  are  low,  their  climate  is  rather  hot  than 
cold,  and  in  most  places  the  summer  heat  is  oppressive, 
being  from  90°  to  loo0.  As  to  rain,  it  is  remarkable  that, 
in  the  countries  extending  along  the  base  of  the  Andes 
where  rain  falls,  it  generally  docs  not  come  down  in  autumn 
and  winter,  as  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  but  in 
spring,  from  October  to  January.  No  particular  observa- 
tions on  tho  climate  of  these  countries  have  been  published, 
except  some  with  respect  to  the  Eastern  and  Western  Pampas. 
The  heat  experienced  in  both  isabouLtho  same,  there  being 
some  slight  frost  in  July  and  August,  but  there  is  a great 
difference  in  regard  to  rain  and  the  moisture  of  the  air.  In 
the  Western  Pampas  the  air  is  extremely  dry,  and  there  is 
no  dew  at  night ; rain  also  is  very  scarce.  But  the  Eastern 
Pampas  are  a very  wet  country.  Rain  occurs  all  the  year 
round,  and  a heavy  dew  falls  every  night.  In  these  parts 
sudden  changes  of  the  atmosphere  are  not  raro ; sometimes 
they  raise  or  depress  the  thermometer  20  or  even  30  degrees 
in  a few  hours.  The  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  air  and 
the  sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold  are  due  to  the  winds. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  prevailing  winds  arc 
uortherly ; and  they  bring  with  them  the  heated  air  of  the 
lower  latitudes,  and,  in  passing  over  low  and  inundated 
tracts,  take  up  a great  deal  of  moisture;  so  that  on  arriving 
at  the  Eastern  Pampas,  the  united  effect  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture produces  unpleasant  impressions,  like  those  of  the 
sirocco  of  tho  Levant,  causing  lassitude  and  relaxation, 
though  rarely  disease.  Then  suddenly  bursts  out  a pam- 
pero, or  south-west  wind,  which,  blowing  over  the  immense 
extent  of  the  dry  pampas  and  proceeding  from  the  Andes, 
rages  with  incredible  fury,  and  is  more  like  a West  India 
hurricane  than  tho  gales  experienced  in  countries  without  the 
tropics.  The  pamperos  arc  sometimes  accompanied  by  awful 
thunder-storms,  and  frequently  by  clouds  of  dust  so  dense 
as  to  produce  darkness.  They  generally  last  only  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  But  in  1793  one  blew  without  intermission 
for  three  days,  and  the  bed  of  the  La  Plata  was  laid 
dry  for  a distance  of  10  miles  from  the  shore,  and  many 
vessels  which  had  been  sunk  years  before  in  the  river 
were  visited  by  the  inhabitants,  who  walked  about  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream  without  wetting  their  feet.  The  pampero 
however  precipitates  tho  moisture  of  the  air,  and  restores  to 


it  its  usual  degree  of  elasticity.  At  Buenos  Avrcs  the  ther- 
mometer rose,  in  January,  1822,  to  94°,  and  in  August  it 
sunk  to  30°.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  was  about 
02° ; that  of  the  summer  (January,  February,  and  March). 

* 72°  ; of  the  autumn  (April,  May,  and  July),  58°;  that  of  the 
i winter.  54° ; that  of  the  spring  (October,  November,  and 
December).  f»5$°. 

A part  of  the  pampas  is  subject  to  periodical  drought  of 
long  duration,  especially  the  north-eastern  corner  of  tho 
Western  Pampas,  which  includes  the  northern  part  of  the 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  southern  of  Santa  Fi.  For 
three  years  (1827-30)  so  little  tain  fell,  thateven  the  thistles 
failed,  and  the  whole  country  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
dusty  high  road.  Vast  numbers  of  birds,  wild  animals, 
cattle,  and  horses  perished  for  want  of  food  and  water. 
The  lowest  estimate  of  the  loss  of  cattle  in  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres  alone  was  one  million  head.  According  to 
information  collected  by  Darwin  from  the  natives,  these 
droughts  arc  periodical,  and  occur  at  intervals  of  about 
fifteen  years. 

Prndurtiont. — Respecting  the  principal  objects  of  agri- 
culture, the  Argentine  Republic  may  be  divided  into  two 
regions,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  Gran 
Saiina.  On  the  norlii  of  it  they  partake  of  tho  intertro- 
pical  productions:  mnndioo,  rice,  Indian  corn,  and  the 
coca  plant  are  cultivated  in  most  of  the  lower  valleys. 
In  the  more  elevated  tracts,  tobacco  and  cotton  succeed 
well,  and  are  cultivated  on  a large  scale.  South  of  the 
Gran  Saiina  the  agriculture  resembles  that  of  southern 
Europe,  except  that  no  rice  is  raised.  Wheat  and  Indian 
corn  are  the  principal  crops,  but  barley  and  lucerne  are  also 
extensively  grown,  especially  near  Mendoza.  The  northern 
region  also  produces  some  wild  plants  of  great  use,  such 
as  the  algaroha  tree,  from  the  fruit  Of  which,  mixed  witli 
maize,  the  Indians  make  rakes,  and  by  fermentation,  chica, 
an  intoxicating  spirit;  the  quinaquina,  the  palm-tree,  the 
plant  from  which  the  Paraguay  tea,  or  mail,  is  taken,  the 
cactus  that  bears  the  cochineal  (nsect,  the  aloe  from  which 
yarn  and  ropes  are  made,  and  the  indigo  and  some  other 
plants  used  in  dyeing.  In  the  Gran  Saiina  itself  a kind  of 
salsola  grows  from  which  soda  is  extracted.  The  fruit- 
trees  which  are  cultivated  are  mostly  those  of  southern 
Europe,  as  the  vine,  orange,  fig,  olive,  peach,  apricot,  apple, 
and  pear.  On  the  banks  of  the  Parana  teda  siy/vestre  (wild 
silk)  is  collected,  which  is  left  in  tho  woods  by  a certain 
caterpillar. 

Though  the  cultivation  of  wheat  has  increased  so  much 
that  it  now  forms  an  article  of  exportation,  the  principal  ex- 
changeable wealth  of  the  republic  is  derived  from  their  herds 
of  cattle.  The  number  of  beads  is  above  four  millions,  of 
which  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  alone  is  said  to  possess 
three.  They  wander  about  in  the  pampas  nearly  in  a wild 
state,  and  the  largest  items  in  the  list  of  exports  consist  of 
hides,  hair,  horns,  tallow,  and  jerked  beef.  The  horses, 
mules,  and  asses  probably  exceed  two  millions:  they  are 
exported  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  island  of  Mauritius. 
Some  attention  has  lately  been  paid  to  the  rearing  of  sheep, 
and  wool  has  of  late  years  been  exported  to  a considerable 
amount:  goats  and  hogs  are  less  common.  Most  of  the 
South  American  wild  animals  are  found  in  the  republic,  ns 
the  puma  the  jaguar,  the  armadillo,  the  tapir,  the  laja&soo, 
the  biscacho  (a  kind  of  rabbit,  which  is  very  numerous,  ami 
whose  skins  have  lately  been  brought  to  England  for  furs), 
deer,  and  some  kinds  of  monkeys.  The  guanaco  is  found 
in  the  plains  and  on  the  mountains,  but  the  wild  Hama*, 
vicunas,  and  alpacas  only  in  the  cold  regions  on  the  elevated 
table  lands.  The  water-hog,  or  carpincho  ( Ilydrochoerus 
Capybara ).  the  largest  of  the  rodent  animals  in  the  world, 
is  very  common  on  the  banks  of  the  Parana  ; Darwin  shot 
one  which  weighed  98  pounds.  The  most  common  birds 
are  the  emu,  the  condor,  green  parrots  wild  ducks 
pigeons  and  quails,  the  carrion-vulture,  and  several  ’ 
other  rapacious  birds.  Serpents  are  not  numerous,  but 
there  are  many  kinds  of  noxious  insects,  venomous  spiders, 
bugs  or  bencualas,  (leas,  musquitos,  and  niguas.  Locust*, 
as  in  all  countries  where  arid  plains  are  found,  frequently' 
destroy  the  crops.  Bees  are  common  in  the  countries  along 
the  Andes  and  on  the  Parana,  and  wax  is  collected  in  se- 
veral districts.  The  cochineal  insect  is  reared  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Salado.  Along  the  coast  south  of  the  La  Plato, 
whales,  sea-lions,  and  sea-elephants  arc  numerous.  Among 
the  insects  is  one  called  clavillo  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
little  nail ; it  is  smaller  than  the  cochineal,  and  occurs  only 
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in  Catamarca  and  Tucuman,  where  it  is  used  fur  dyeing 
green  the  vicuna  and  alpaca  wool. 

Gold  and  silver  occur  in  the  Andes,  and  also  in  the  Sierra 
de  Cordova,  but  they  are  generally  situated  at  such  an  eleva- 
tion above  the  plains,  that  there  is  neither  food  nor  fuel  in 
their  neighbourhood,  and  as  the  ore  is  not  rich,  they  cannot 
be  worked  with  advantage.  Some  of  the  mines  are  worked 
on  a small  scale.  It  is  said  that  iron  and  lead  are  found  in 
the  republic.  Salt  is  abundant  in  the  Great  Salina  and 
south  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  Eastern  Pampas ; and 
rock-salt  is  said  to  occur  along  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Andes  south  of  the  Diamanto  river.  In  the  some  locality 
coal  is  also  said  to  abound. 

Inhabitants. — The  population  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
consists  of  descendants  of  Spaniards,  and  of  Indians.  The 
whites  have  not  settled  here  as  masters,  as  in  other  countries 
farther  north,  where  they  have  exempted  themselves  from 
agricultural  labour.  They  are  here  cultivators  of  the 
ground,  and  chiefly  look  aficr  cattle  and  horses.  Those 
who  look  after  the  horses,  and  are  called  gauchos,  live  a 
wild  life,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  superior  to  tho  Indians. 
Their  dress  is  a cloak  (poncho),  and  they  live  exclusively  on 
beef. 

The  Indians  who  are  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the 
whites  are  far  from  being  numerous:  the  number  probably 
falls  short  of  30,000  individuals.  They  are  only  found  iu 
the  provinces  north  of  tho  Great  Salina.  On  the  Despo- 
blado  and  in  the  valleys  surrounding  it,  they  seem  to  belong 
to  the  Peruvian  nation,  and  to  speak  thcQuichua  language. 
In  the  valleys  of  Caxamurca  and  Rioja  they  form  distinct 
tribes,  and  live  in  villages  distinct  from  tho  whites;  their 
language  is  not  tho  Quichua.  Several  families  of  tho 
Guarani  are  still  settled  in  the  Missiones,  and  others  esta- 
blished themselves  in  Corrientes  and  Entre  Rios,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1767.  The  Indians  who  are  not 
subject  to  the  whites,  and  who  are  frequently  at  war  with 
them,  may  be  divided  into  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Indians.  The  former  inhabit  the  Gran  Chaco,  between  the 
Rio  Salado  and  the  Paraguay  and  Parani,  and  the  latter 
the  couutriessoulh  of  3 5®  S.  lat.  Only  one  independent  na- 
tion has  maintained  its  ground  sunounded  by  settlements 
of  the  whites,  the  Guaycurus,  who  inhabit  the  country  be- 
tween tbo  towns  of  Cordova  and  Santa  F6  and  as  far  north 
as  the  great  lako  called  Laguna  Sulados  (le  los  Porongos. 
Twenty  years  ago  this  tribe  was  composed  of  only  800  or 
900  individuals,  and  since  that  time  they  have  probably  been 
reduced  to  a still  smaller  number  by  the  civil  wars  in  the 
provinces;  they  seem  to  belong  to  tbo  great  nation  of  tho 
Guaycurus,  which  inhabits  the  western  banks  of  tbo  Para- 
guay between  16°  and  26°  S.  lat.,  and  Ims  rendered  itself 
formidable  both  to  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  They 
have  gTeat  numbers  of  horses,  and  dwell  in  low  houses  con- 
structed of  hides,  which  they  move  about  with  great  facility. 
Tho  attempts  made  to  settlo  them  in  fixed  places  hare 
hitherto  proved  abortive,  as  they  arc  much  attached  to  a 
wandering  life. 

The  number  of  Indians  in  tho  southern  districts  of  the 
Gran  Chaco  is  small,  and  it  seems  that  there  arc  only  a few 
families  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers.  But  on  the 
banks  of  tho  Rio  Vermejo  and  between  it  and  the  Paran& 
there  is  a great  number  of  wandering  tribes,  some  of  which 
are  powerful.  The  most  numerous  of  these  tribes  are  the 
Tubas,  Mataguayos,  and  Matacos  on  the  banks  of  tho  Ver- 
mejo, and  the  Guanas,  Guaycurus,  Yagas,  Lenguas,  and 
Irirayaras  between  the  Pilcomavo  and  Parani.  All  these, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Guanas  and  Matacos,  adhere  to  a 
nomadic  life,  and  live  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks  and  of 
the  chacc.  They  have  also  many  horses.  Tho  men  go 
naked,  with  the  exception  of  a girdle  of  cotton  round  their 
loins ; the  women  cover  themselves  with  a large  cotton 
cloth.  Tho  men  are  always  on  horseback.  Most  of  these 
nations  seem  to  belong  to  the  race  from  which  the  Guay- 
curus have  sprung,  and  all  their  languages  are  only  dialects 
of  one.  They  raise  some  Indian  corn.  The  Matacos,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  under  tho  care  of  tho  Jesuits,  have 
fixed  habitations,  cultivate  the  ground,  and  a considerable 
number  of  them  go  every  year  in  harvest-time  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Salta,  where  tliey  arc  employed  in  getting  in 
the  crops.  Though  these  northern  tribes  hove  generally 
not  a friendly  intercourse  with  the  whites  who  are  settled 
near  them,  they  are  not  in  a state  of  continual  war  with 
them,  as  is  the  case  with  the  southern  Indians.  Though 
in  most  other  respects  they  resemble  the  southern  tribes, 
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they  arc  not  so  tall,  and  on  the  average  not  taller  than  the 
inhabitants  of  southern  Europe. 

The  southern  tribes  have  their  pasture-grounds  south  of 
the  Rio  Salado  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  of  36°  S.  lat , which 
line  was  established  in  1740  between  them  and  the  Spanish 
government.  This  line  was  secured  on  the  side  of  tho 
Spaniards  by  a few  military  posts  and,  though  the  Indians 
from  time  to  time  made  predatory  incursions  into  tho  settle- 
ments, the  whites  lived  in  a state  of  comparative  security. 
But  during  the  confusion  with  which  tho  establishment  of 
tho  political  independence  of  these  provinces  was  attended, 
and  during  the  war  with  Brazil,  the  Indians,  becoming  bolder, 
laid  waste  the  country  as  far  north  as  the  Sierra  deCordovu, 
killing  the  men,  and  making  women  and  children  captives. 
After  several  attempts  to  bring  about  a peaceful  arrangement 
had  failed,  the  government  of  Buonos  Ayres  sent  a strong 
force  against  them,  under  the  command  of  Rosas,  the  pre- 
sent dictator  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  scoured  (from  1832  to 
1835)  the  whole  country  as  far  south  as  the  Cusu  Leubu, 
killed  many  thousands  of  the  Indians,  and  rescued  1500 
whites  who  had  been  captured  in  tbo  predatory  expeditions 
of  the  natives.  These  active  measures  seem  to  have  had 
a good  effect,  and  at  the  same  time  the  country  as  far  south 
as  the  Cusu  Leubu  was  annexed  to  tbe  Argentine  Republic. 
The  Indians  must  accordingly  now  consider  that  they  arc 
only  permitted  to  inhabit,  these  countries  with  tho  consent 
of  the  republic.  These  southern  tribes  are  divided  into  in- 
numerable petty  tribes  or  families,  each  governed  by  its  own 
cacique,  or  id  men  e,  who  occasionally  claims  by  hereditary 
title,  but  has  little  authority,  except  in  time  of  war,  when 
all  submit  implicitly  to  his  direction.  These  tribes  arc  fre- 
quently quarrelling  and  fighting  with  one  another,  and  are 
only  united  in  their  predatory  excursions  against  the 
whites.  They  speak  a common  language,  and  seem  to 
descend  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Araucanians  in 
Southern  Chile.  All  these  tribes  are  comprehended  under 
three  denominations : the  Pehuelches  (Pine-tree  Indians) 
inhabit  the  Andes  and  tbe  mountainous  and  hilly  country 
along  its  eastern  declivity  ; the  Ranqueles  (Thistle  Indians) 
occupy  the  central  plains,  and  are  more  troublesome  than 
the  others  to  their  neighbours;  the  Puclches  inhabit  tho 
country  along  tho  Atlantic,  between  the  Rio  Salado  of 
Buenos  Ayres  and  about  300  miles  inland.  This  last-men- 
tioned division  of  Indians  is  now  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
whites.  They  arc  a tall  race,  averaging  near  six  feet  in 
height.  They  have  numerous  herds  of  horses.  They  cat 
the  flesh  of  the  marcs  and  colts,  and  only  occasionally  eat 
bread  of  maize,  which  they  obtain  from  the  Spaniards  in 
exchango  for  salt  and  cattle,  and  blankets  made  by  their 
women.  Their  dwellings  are  made  of  hides  sown  together, 
and  are  easily  moved.  They  are  always  wandering  about  in 
the  wide  plains  in  quest  of  pasture  for  their  horses.  All  of 
them,  men,  women,  and  children,  live  more  on  horseback 
than  on  foot. 

Political  Divisions  and  Pbpulati o».~ Under  the  Spanish 
dominion,  the  countries  now  comprehended  within  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  were  divided  into  four  intendenciss,  Buenos 
Ayres,  Cordova,  Tucuman,  and  Salta.  When  flit  » coun- 
tries obtained  their  independence,  a new  division  was  made 
in  1813  and  1814,  but  as  the  physical  character  of  the  coun- 
try had  not  been  attended  to  iu  making  this  division,  somo 
of  the  new  states  again  divided:  at  present  there  are  thirteen 
republics.  It  was  originally  intended  to  unite  them  all 
under  a central  government,  but  the  attempt  that  was 
made  did  not  succeed.  The  states  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  authority  and  influenco  of  tho  central  government  in 
their  iutornal  affairs,  and  they  ceased  to  send  deputies  to  the 
congress.  We  may  therefore  consider  the  Argentine 
republic  as  an  aggregate  of  thirteen  republics,  quite  uncon- 
nected with  one  another ; and  it  is  probable  that  for  somo 
time  they  will  form  no  union.  The  nature  of  the  country 
renders  any  union  by  conquest  very  difficult,  and  in  many 
cases  impossible.  Each  of  the  thirteen  states  is  separated 
from  its  neighbour  by  extensive  tracts  either  of  desert  or 
at  least  of  uncultivated  country,  to  penetrate  which  even 
with  a small  army  is  extremely  dangerous.  Though  there 
has  been  some  lighting  among  them  for  several  years,  we 
do  not  find  that  any  two  of  these  republics  have  united  in 
one  government.  But  the  friends  of  liberty  have  to  coin- 
plain  of  another  consequence  of  this  division  of  the  country 
into  numerous  small  states.  Deprived  of  assistance  from 
their  neighbours,  most  of  them  have  already  fallen  under 
the  authority  of  individuals,  called  dictators.  To  use  tbo 
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proper  term,  despotic  governments  have  taken  the  place 
of  republican  institutions.  In  such  circumstances  it  can 
hardly  be  hoped  that  republican  institutions  will  again  be 
formed,  and  perhaps  the  present  despotism  may  assume  the 
mild  form  of  a monarchical  government,  and  bring  about 
a more  uniform  administration. 

The  estimated  population  of  the  provinces  of  the  Rio  do 
la  Plata,  in  1836-1837,  according  to  Parish,  is  as  follows: — 


Buenos  Ayres  from 

• 180,000 

to 

200,000 

Santa  Fc  . . . 

. 15,000 

20,000 

Entre  Rios  • . 

. 30,000 

„ 

30,000 

Corricntes  . . 

. 35,000 

„ 

40,000 

Cordova  . . . 

. 80,000 

„ 

85,000 

Santiago  ... 

. 45,000 

„ 

50,000 

Tucunian  . • • 

. 40,000 

„ 

45,000 

Salta  .... 

. 50,000 

„ 

60,000 

Catamarca  . . 

. 30,000 

„ 

35,000 

Li  Rioja  . . • 

. 19,000 

„ 

20,000 

Sm  Luis  . . . 

. 20,000 

„ 

25,000 

Mendoza  . . . 

. 30,000 

„ 

40,000 

San  J uan  . • 

. 22,000 

»• 

25,000 

600,000 

to  675,000 

This  is  exclusive  of  independent  Indians  within  the  terri- 
tory claimed  by  the  republic. 

States  ami  Towns.  — I . Buenos  Ayres,  the  largest  ami 
most  populous  of  the  republics,  has  lately  extended  its 
southern  boundary  to  the  Bahia  Bianca,  a deep  inlet  and 
good  harbour  near  39°  S.  lat.,  and  has  a coast-line  along  the 
La  Plata  and  the  Atlantic  above  GUO  miles  in  length,  which 
however  contains  no  harbour  for  large  vessels,  except  that 
of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  [Buenos  Ayres  ; Plata,  Rio 
r>E  la],  near  the  most  northern,  and  that  of  Bahia  Blanca 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  coast-line.  That  of  Buenos 
Ayres  is  bad,  but  Bahia  Blanca  is  a good  one.  The  new 
boundary-line  on  the  west  runs  northward  from  Bahia 
Blanca  to  Fort  Melinque,  curving  eastward,  and  on  this  side 
the  state  is  surrounded  by  countries  which  are  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  nntivo  tribes,  no  whites  residing  west  of 
the  line.  A line  drawn  east-north-east  from  Melinque  to 
tho  Arroyo  del  Medio  divides  it  from  the  state  of  Santa  FA 
The  surface  is  estimated  at  75,000  square  miles,  about  8000 
less  than  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  The  whole  country  is  a 
level  plain,  with  tho  exception  of  the  districts  adjacent  to  the 
western  lino,  which  arc  somewhat  hilly,  and  the  ranges  of 
the  Sierras  del  Vuulcan  and  Ventana  and  those  connected 
with  them,  which  traverse  the  southern  districts.  A large 
portion  of  it  is  fit  for  agriculture,  and  by  far  the  largest  part 
of  the  articles  exported  from  Buenos  Ayres  are  drawn  from 
this  province,  especially  cattle,  sheep,  wool,  and  corn.  All  the 
inhabitants  north  of  the  Rio  Saladoare  of  Spanish  origin,  but 
the  countries  south  of  the  river  are  mostly  occupied  by  tribes 
belonging  to  the  Puelches.  The  remains  of  extinct  species 
of  large  animals,  as  those  of  the  megatherium,  are  often  found 
in  the  western  districts.  As  this  state  alone  has  a coast- 
line, and  consequently  is  thus  brought  into  connection  with 
foreign  nations,  the  provincial  government,  though  not  by 
an  express  agreement,  carries  on  the  business  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  with  foreign  powers.  The  executive,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution,  consists  of  a governor,  or  captain- 
general,  as  he  is  styled,  aided  by  a council  of  ministers  ap- 
pointed by  himself.  He  is  responsible  to  the  Junta,  or 
legislative  assembly,  by  whom  ho  is  elected.  The  Junta 
itself  consists  of  44  deputies,  one  half  of  whom  are  annually 
renewed  by  the  people.  But  this  constitution  can  hardly 
be  said  to  exist,  since  Rosas  as  dictator  for  life,  has  taken 
all  the  power  into  his  ow  n hands. 

There  is  no  town  of  importance  in  this  state,  except 
Buenos  Ayres.  [Buenos  Ayres.]  S.  Pedro  and  S.  Nicolas, 
which  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Parana,  contain  only 
from  500  to  800  inhabitants. 

2.  Santa  Fc  extends  along  the  Rio  Paranfi  from  the 
Arroyo  del  Medio  to  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the 
Rio  Salado,  and  afterwards  along  the  latter  stream  north- 
ward to  an  undetermined  point  in  the  desert.  It  is  divided 
from  Cordova  by  tho  low  uncultivated  tract  in  which  the 
Laguna  Salados  de  losPorongos  is  situated,  and  in  which  the 
rivers  Primeroand  Scgundo  arc  lost.  The  southern  is  the  only 
boundary  which  is  not  formed  by  a desert,  the  most  southern 
settlements  being  contiguous  to  those  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
But  a large  pari  of  the  surface  is  unlit  for  agriculture, 
though  it  supplies  indiffereut  pasture.for  cattle.  Cattle  and 


mules  are  exported.  It  was  some  years  since  devastated  by  ilsc 
Guavcuru  Indiana,  who  live  within  its  boundaries,  but  tins 
tribe  is  now  nearly  extinct.  Among  the  inhabitants  there  are 
many  of  Guarani  origin,  who  settled  here  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  in  1768.  Lopez  has  been  dictator  of  this 
republic  for  many  years.  The  town  of  Santa  FA  a meanly- 
built  place,  is  on  the  Rio  Salado,  about  I 2 or  14  miles  above 
its  mouth  ; it  consists  of  a square,  and  eight  streets  branching 
off  at  right  angles  from  the  corners  of  it,  and  contains  be- 
tween 4000  and  5000  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  the  en- 
trepot of  the  goods  which  were  exchanged  between  the 
western  states  and  Paraguay,  hut  that  branch  of  commerce 
has  entirely  failed,  since  Paraguay  has  broken  off  all  con- 
nection with  the  adjacent  countries.  Of  late  it  lias  esta- 
blished some  overland  trade  with  Monte  Video,  from  which 
it  receives  foreign  goods.  Rosario,  on  the  high  precipitous 
banks  of  the  Paiana,  has  above  1000  inhabitants. 

3.  Entre  Bios,  so  called  from  being  situated  between 
the  rivers  Uraguay  and  Paranfi,  comprehends  only  the 
southern  portion  of  the  country  so  situated,  the  boundary- 
line  between  it  and  Corricntes  being  formed  by  the  rivers 
Guayquirara  and  Mocoreta,  between  30“  and  30“  30'  S.  lat. 
The  former  falls  into  the  Paranfi,  and  the  latter  into  the* 
Uruguay.  It  has  tho  great  advantage  of  being  abundantly 
watered  by  numerous  small  streams,  and  has  extensive 
forests  which  supply  fire-wood  and  materials  for  carpenter>’ 

[ work.  The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  and  covered  with  luxu- 
riant herbage,  on  which  numerous  herds  of  cattle  pasture. 
Except  a lew  families  of  Guarani  origin,  the  country  is  in- 
habited by  the  descendants  of  Spaniards.  Its  government 
still  preserves  republican  forms.  The  capital,  Bujadu,  or 
Villa  del  Parana,  which  is  situated  on  the  eastern  banks  of 
the  Parana  and  nearly  opposite  Santa  FA  is  built  on  tho  top 
of  a lofty  gently-sloping  cliff,  whence  it  derives  its  name 
Bajada  de  Santa  Fc.  or  the  Descent  to  Santa  Fc.  It  exports 
great  quantities  of  hides  and  tallow,  and  contains  about  6000 
inhabitants  Concepcion  de  la  China,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Uraguay,  is  a small  place,  with  1 600  or  2000  inhabitants, 
and  some  trade  with  Monte  Video. 

4.  Currientet  comprehends  l he  northern  portion  of  the 
peninsula  formed  by  the  two  rivers  Paranfi  and  Uraguay. 
The  soil  is  fertile  and  the  climate  warm.  The  principal  pro- 
ductions are  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco;  but  these  articles 
are  only  exported  lo  a small  amount.  Rice  and  indigo 
are  also  grown.  Within  this  state  is  the  lake  of  Ybera. 
The  capital.  Corrientcs,  is  situated  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Rio  Purank  with  tho  Paraguay,  and  stands  on  a con- 
siderable elevation.  It  is  rather  well  built,  and  contains 
4500  inhabitants.  Santa  Lucia  is  also  a place  of  some  im- 
portance on  the  Paranfi,  with  a population  of  about  2000. 

The  Missioned  which,  according  to  the  treaty  between 
Brazil  and  Buenos  Avres,  in  1828,  are  to  constitute  an  in- 
dependent republic,  extend  eastward  from  Corricntes,  be- 
tween the  Parani  and  Paraguay  to  the  confines  of  Binzil. 
This  fertile  tract,  which  was  very  populous  under  the  sway 
of  the  Jesuits,  is  now  filled  with  ruins,  and  contained  but 
a few  thousand  inhabitants  before  1825:  many  of  them 
perished  in  the  following  war,  and  others  emigrated.  They 
were  of  Guarani  origin,  and  this  country  and  Paraguay  w as 
the  native  country  of  that  once  numerous  tribe  of  aborigines. 
Nothing  is  known  respecting  its  present  political  condition 
and  its  population. 

5.  Cordova,  the  most  important  of  the  states,  next  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  comprehends  the  Sierra  de  Cordova  and  the 
surrounding  hilly  country',  with  some  adjacent  plains.  It 
is  divided  by  the  Gran  Salina  from  Santiago,  Catamarca, 
and  Rioja,  and  by  a travesia,  or  desert  country  overgrown 
with  stunted  prickly  trees,  from  San  Juan.  A sterile  and 
thinly  inhabited  country  lies  between  it  and  San  Luis.  On 
the  south  it  extends  to  the  country  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
The  low  sterile  tract  in  which  the  rivers  Scgundo  and 
Primoro  are  lost,  mid  the  Laguna  Salados  de  los  Porongos 
is  situated,  separates  it  from  Santa  FA  Thus  it  is  much 
more  fertile  than  all  the  countries  which  surround  it. 
Numerous  rivers  descend  from  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  hut 
all  are  lost  in  the  desert,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rio 
Terccro,  which,  during  part  of  the  year,  with  difficulty  finds 
its  way  to  the  tod  of  the  Carraraual.  which  falls  into  tho 
Paranfi  near  Santo  Espiritu  below  Santa  Fc.  This  river 
would  be  navigable  for  six  or  eight  months  in  the  year, 
but  for  two  small  rapids,  which  however  might  easily  be 
removed.  The  valleys  within  the  Cordova  mountains,  and 
those  which  extend  along  llieir  sides,  have  a fertile  soil,  and 
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maize  and  fruits  are  raised  there  in  abundance,  but  the  plains, 
as  well  as  the  declivities  of  the  mountains,  ure  only  fit  for 
pasture.  Cattle  and  sheep  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of 
the  republic ; hides  and  wool  are  exported  to  Buenos  Ayres. 
Cordova,  the  capital,  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Pri- 
incro,  in  a narrow  valley  considerably  depressed  below  the 
general  surface  of  tho  country.  Thus  it  is  sheltered  from 
the  north  and  south  winds,  which,  blowing  alternately  on 
the  higher  grounds,  produce  sudden  changes  in  the  atmo- 
sphere which  are  injurious  to  health.  Tho  town  has  a popu- 
lation of  14.000  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  regularly  laid 
out,  and  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  and  better  than  in 
other  towns  in  the  interior;  most  of  them  have  balconies. 
In  tho  centre  of  the  town  is  a spacious  square,  on  one  side 
of  which  is  a neat  town-hall,  and  on  the  other  a fine  cathe- 
dral. There  are  also  ten  other  well-built  churches,  and  a 
university  erected  bv  the  Jesuits,  which  in  former  times  was 
famous,  but  is  now  hardly  better  than  a provincial  college. 
This  town  was  formerly  the  depAt  of  the  European  mer- 
chandise intended  to  be  sent  to  Peru,  but  this  branch  of 
commerce  no  longer  exists.  The  commercial  connections  of 
Cordova  do  not  extend  beyond  Buenos  Ayres.  Alla  Gracia, 
a neat  town  near  tho  base  of  the  Sierra  do  Cordova,  con- 
tains 3000  inhabitants. 

6.  Santiago  is  of  great  extent,  comprehending  the 
western  part  of  the  Gran  Salina.the  country  between  the  Rio 
Dulcc  and  the  Rio  Salado,  south  of  27*  30', and  also  a large 
tract  of  the  Gran  Chaco,  to  the  cast  of  the  last-mentioned 
river.  But  the  good  land  is  of  comparatively  small  ex- 
tent, and  almost  entirely  limited  to  a narrow  tract  along  both 
sides  of  the  Rio  Dulcc,  and  a still  smaller  tract  (in  tho 
bunks  of  the  Salado.  Though  the  soil  is  sandy,  it  has 
great  fertility  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river,  producing 
plentiful  crops  of  wheat  and  some  good  grass.  Where  it 
is  not  cultivated,  it  is  mosily  covered  with  large  trees.  In 
the  deserts  which  surround  the  cultivated  tract  that  species 
of  cactus  on  which  the  cochineal  insect  lives  is  abundant, 
and  a considerable  quantity  of  cochineal  (from  60(50  to 
10,000  lbs.  annually)  is  sent  to  Peru  and  Chile.  Some  dis- 
tricts have  good  pasturage.  The  inhabitants,  among  whom 
are  many  Indians  that  speak  the  Quichua  language,  are 
industrious,  and  manufacture  poncho*  (cloaks)  and  coarse 
saddle-cloths  or  blankets.  Some  soda  is  extracted  on  the 
borders  of  tho  Great  Satina  from  the  salsola.  This  country 
is  considered  the  hottest  in  South  America.  Santiago  del 
listero,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Dulco,  has  about  4000 
inhabitants,  and  exports  cochineal  and  ponchos  to  Tucuman 
and  Peru.  Matara  is  a small  place  on  the  Rio  Salado, 
where  it  begins  to  ho  navigable. 

7.  Tucuman  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  tho 
slightly  inclined  plain  which  extends  from  the  base  of  the 
Sierra  do  Aconquija  towards  the  Rio  Salado,  but  does  not 
reach  its  banks,  being  separated  from  them  by  u broad  tract 
of  waste  land.  Tho  Rio  Salado  divides  it  from  the  numadic 
tribes  of  the  Gran  Chaco,  the  Rio  Tala  from  the  state  of  Salta, 
and  the  Sierra  de  Aconquija  from  that  of  Cutninarca.  It 
unites  great  fertility  of  soil  with  abundance  of  water,  and 
is  the  best  cultivated  state  in  the  Argentine  republic. 
Rice,  wheat,  maize,  and  tobacco  arc  raised  and  exported. 
The  declivities  of  the  mountains  contain  timber  aud  excel- 
lent grass.  The  cattle  are  larger  than  in  any  other  state.  In 
the  mountains  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  arc  said  to 
exist,  but  no  mines  arc  worked  at  present.  The  capital,  San 
Miguel  de  Tucuman,  whicT  stands  onwn  elevated  plain,  lias 
a hot  but  dry  and  salubrious  climate.  The  inhabitants  ex- 
ceed 6000.  It  carries  on  a considerable  trade  in  cattle  and 
mules ; the  latter  arc  sent  to  Bolivia. 

8.  Salta  occupies  the  northern  portion  of  tho  territories 
that  belong  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  has  every  variety 
of  soil  and  climate.  On  the  east,  where  it  borders  on  the 
Gran  C’linco,  the  boundary-line  has  not  been  fixed.  On  the 
north  it  burders  on  the  departments  of  Tarija  and  Potosi, 
in  the  republic  of  Bolivia,  and  is  divided  from  them  by  the 
desert  table-land  of  Ynvi  and  the  range  called  Abra  de 
Cortaderas.  It  comprehends  the  Despoblado,  whose  climate 
resembles  that  of  Siberia ; the  valley  of  the  Guachipas,  which 
in  climate  and  productions  represents  Europe:  and  tho 
Plain  of  Salta  and  tho  valleys  of  the  Rio  do  Jujuy  and 
Lavayan,  which  in  both  respects  resemble  the  West  Indies. 
Its  commercial  products  consist  of  tobacco,  sugar,  and  cotton. 
A great  number  of  mules,  which  aro  bought  in  the  southern 
provinces  in  a very  lean  state,  acquire  strength  in  the  rich 
pastures  of  Salta,  and  are  sent  to  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  this 


traffic  is  one  of  the  principal  souroes  of  wealth  to  the  in- 
habitants. The  mountains  contain  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
other  metals,  but  these  mines  are  little  worked.  Salta,  the 
capital,  is  situated  in  a plain  about  feu  miles  wide  and  forty 
long.  The  streets  are  regular,  but  narrow,  and  the  houses 
of  brick,  but  not  large.  In  the  centre  of  the  equate  aro 
tho  government-house,  the  cathedral,  aud  several  public, 
buildings.  The  population  is  estimated  at  SUOO  or  91)00. 
The  commerce  is  not  considerable.  Jujuy  is  built  in  an  ex- 
tensive basin,  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Rio  do  Jujuy,  an  affluent  of  the  Lavayen  : it  con- 
tains about  40U0  inhabitants,  and  has  some  traffic,  as  tho 
carriage  road  leading  to  Bolivia  terminates  at  this  place,  aud 
the  goods  must  be  transported  farther  north  on  mules.  At 
Jujuy  begins  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  mountain-passes 
in  the  world.  A narrow  valley  extends  from  tho  town  to 
the  summit  of  the  range  called  Abra  de  Cortaderas,  u dis- 
tance of  90  miles  by  tho  road.  The  highest  summit  of  this 
road  appears  to  have  an  elevation  of  between  1 1 ,000  and 
12,000  feet.  Oran  is  a small  town  on  the  Rio  de  Tarija, 
about  30  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Lavayen. 
At  this  place  the  river  navigation  is  said  to  commence. 

Some  years  ago  the  inhabitants  of  Jujuy  made  an  attempt 
to  establish  a government  in  their  town,  independent  of 
the  provincial  government  of  Salta.  We  do  not  know  how 
far  this  attempt  has  succeeded. 

9.  Catamarca  comprehends  the  country  between  the 
mountain-ranges  of  the  Sierra  of  Aconquija  and  Ambato 
on  the  east,  and  the  Andes  on  tho  west,  which  is  very 
little  known.  It  consists  of  some  valleys,  running  between 
mountain  ranges  south-east  and  north-west,  and  terminating, 
at  their  southern  extremity,  on  the  borders  of  the  Gian 
Salina,  being  thus  separated  from  tho  other  inhabited 
countries  by  high  mountains  and  deserts.  The  rivers  which 
water  these  valleys  are  lost  in  the  Gran  Salina.  The 
climate  is  sultry,  and  especially  so  when  the  south  winds 
blow,  which  come  over  the  desert.  It  appears  that  maizo 
and  wheat  are  raised  to  a considerable  extent,  but  cannot 
be  exported  over  the  mountains.  It  sends  only  cotton  and 
red  pepper  to  the  adjacent  countries,  tho  latter  chiefly  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  where  it  is  extensively  used.  The  present 
capital  is  Catamarca,  whose  population  is  stated  to  be  4000. 
Tho  first  capital  was  called  Loudon,  being  founded  at  the 
lime  when  Philip  II.  of  Spain  married  Queen  Mary  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  not  know  n if  that  place  is  still  inhabited. 

10.  Rioja  comprehends  the  country  between  the  Gran 
Salina  and  the  Andes,  from  2S°  to  31*  S.  lat.,  and  con- 
sists of  a narrow  strip  of  cultivable  land  along  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Sierra  Velasco,  and  the  two  valleys -of  Kama  turn 
and  Guamlacol,  to  which  a pastoral  tract  extending  round 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sierra  Velasco  must  be  added. 
The  silver-mines  of  Fumatina  are  very  rich,  but  being  situ- 
ated above  the  line  of  vegetation,  they  are  worked  on  a 
small  scale.  Only  the  northern  districts  of  the  country 
east  of  the  Sierra  Famatina  are  fit  for  agriculture.  The 
stato  is  divided  into  four  departments,  of  which  thut  lying 
east  of  the  Sierra  Velasco  is  called  Arauco.  and  produces 
wheat,  maize,  and  cotton.  Its  principal  wealth  is  its  vine- 
yards. About  7000  barrels  of  wine,  of  sixteen  gallons  each, 
and  100  of  brandy,  are  annually  made,  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  is  exported.  The  capital,  which  is  also  that  of  the  w hole 
state,  contains  between  3000  and  4000  inhabitants,  and  has 
many  substantial  houses.  The  department  of  Famatina, 
which  is  included  between  the  Sierra  Velasco  and  Sierra 
Famatina,  contains  rich  orchards  in  its  northern  districts, 
and  exports  some  wiue.  The  department  of  Guandacol 
lies  between  the  Sierra  Famatina  and  the  Andes,  and  pro- 
duces very  rich  crops  of  wheat.  It  is  inhabited  by  abori- 
gines. who  hunt  tho^vicufia  in  the  adjacent  mountains. 
The  wool  of  the  vicuna  is  the  only  article  of  export.  The 
fourth  department  is  called  tho  Llanos,  which  is  a desert 
plain,  containing  a great  number  of  grassy  oases,  an  which 
there  are  cattle-farms.  It  is  staled  that  1C, 000  hood  of 
cattle  are  exported  annually. 

11.  Sun  Juan  extends  along  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Andes,  front  30°  3u'  to  32°  S.  lat.,  comprehending  the 
northern  part  of  tho  Vale  of  Uapallata  and  a large  portion 
of  the  plain  which  separates  the  Parumilla  range  from 
the  mountains  of  Cordova.  Tho  Vale  of  Uspallatu  is  barren 
am)  nearly  uncultivated.  The  soil  of  the  plain  consists  of 
sand,  and  is  without  grass,  hut  covered  with  stunted  prickly 
trees  of  the  mimosa  kind.  It  is  quite  barren,  and  produces 
no  kind  of  grain  or  vegetables,  except  where  it  is  irrigated 
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bv  the  sweet  water  of  the  Rio  de  San  Juan  and  some  of  its  the  scanty  population.  The  country  between  the  Sierra  de 
minor  allluents.  This  irrigation  renders  the  land  exceed-  Cordova  on  one  side,  and  Mendoza  and  San  Juan  on  the 
ingly  fertile  ; without  any  other  manure,  they  produce  most  other,  is  still  worse.  As  no  fresh-water  stream  runs  through 
plentiful  crops  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn  The  ordinary  it,  it  cannot  be  irrigated,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
crops  of  wheat  are  fifty  for  one,  in  better  lands  eighty  or  a few  spots,  is  a complete  desert.  San  Luis  de  la  runta,  the 
hundred  for  one,  and  in  a few  places  it  is  said  to  be  two  bun-  capital,  is  a poor  Village-like  town,  with  1400  inhabitants, 
dred  and  even  two  hundred  and  forty.  The  distance  from  a The  countries  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Argentine  ! 
market  and  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  transport  of  Republic  which  are  not  included  in  the  territories  of  any  one 
heavy  goods  through  desert  plains,  greatly  diminish  the  of  these  thirteen  republics,  occupy  perhaps  one-fourth  of  its 
value  of  this  fertility.  But  as  fruit-trees,  especially  vines,  area*  They  are,  on  the  north,  tho  Gran  Chaco,  or  Great 
succeed  very  well  in  this  soil,  wines  and  brandies  are  ex-  Desert,  and  on  the  south,  the  whole  tract  south  of  the  old 
ported  to  a considerable  amount.  This  country  contains  tho  boundary-line,  with  the  exception  of  that  portion  which,  by 
cblamypborus.  [Chlamyphoros.1  In  the  northern  district,  a decree  of  the  junta  of  Buenos  Ayres,  has  lately  been  ap- 
called  Jachal,  there  are  some  gold-mines,  whose  produce  is  propriated  to  that  state.  As  the  inhabitants  of  bolh 
not  great.  The  capital,  8-  Juan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  countries  arc,  with  few  exceptions, nomadic  tribes,  there  are 
S.  Juan,  is  stated  to  have  a population  of  8000.  It  is  the  no  towns.  But  the  Spaniards  have  formed  a settlement  on 
entrepot  of  the  wine*  and  brandies  which  are  sent  to  the  the  Cusu  Leubu,  called  Nuestra  Sonora  del  Carmen.  It  is 
other  provinces.  built  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  river,  about  fifteen  miles 

12.  Mendoza  extends  from  32°  S.  lat.  to  the  old  boun-  from  its  mouth.  The  houses  arc  small  and  irregularly 
d ary-line  (35°  S.  lat.),  along  the  foot  of  tho  Andes,  and  in-  placed.  Tho  population  consists  of  about  2000  persons,  of 
eludes  the  southern  part  of  the  Vale  of  Uspallataand  the  whom  500  are  negroes.  It  has  some  commerce  with  the 
whole  of  that  of  Tunuyan.  It  contains  the  volcanoes  of  tribes  of  the  Puelches,  who  live  on  the  plains  west  of  the 
Aconcagua.  Mavpu,  Rancagua,  and  Pcteroa,  and  the  Andes  town.  Carmen  sends  a representative  to  the  junta  of  Buenos 
are  here  crossed  by  the  most  frequented  roads  which  lead  Ayres.  To  keep  the  Indians  who  live  on  this  large  plain  in 
over  the  mountain-passes  of  U»pallata,  Portillo,  and  Las  due  restraint,  and  to  prevent  them  from  invading  the  while 
Damns  The  valleys  of  Uspallata  and  Tunuyan  arc  barren  . settlements,  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  esta- 
ond  nearly  uninhabited.  The  plain  which  stretches  from  blished  two  lines  of  fortifications.  A few  forts  have  been 
tho  Andes  eastward  has  a sandy  soil  and  docs  not  produce  erected  along  the  course  of  the  Cusu  Loubn  at  those  places 
grain,  nor  even  grass,  without  irrigation,  but  when  irrigated  where  there  is  an  easy  passage  over  the  river.  The  other 
it  yields  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  I ndian-corn.  and  lucerne  ; line  of  forts  runs  along  the  western  boundary-line  of  the 
the  lucerne  may  be  cut  fourteen  times  in  a year.  Kain  and  state  of  Buenos  Ayres,  from  the  Bahia  to  the  Fort  of  Me- 
llow arc  very  rare,  except  in  the  southern  districts  on  the  linquc,  and  this  line  is  intended  to  protect  more  immediately 
hanks  of  the  Rio  Diamante,  where  the  rains  aro  so  abun-  the  settlements  which  lie  to  the  east  of  it.  But  no  line  of 
dant  that  corn  may  be  raised  without  artificial  irrigation,  forts  protects  the  inhabitants  of  San  Luis  against  the  in- 
but  agricultural  settlements  have  only  been  established  vasion  of  the  native  tribes. 

lately  in  this  district.  The  vineyards  and  plantations  of  Manufactures. — The  moat  important  branch  of  manu- 

fruit-trees  are  extensive.  Tho  produce  of  this  country  is  facturing  industry  is  that  of  ponchos,  or  oblong  square  pieces 
partly  sent  to  the  state*  farther  east,  and  partly  to  Chile,  as  of  woollen  cloth,  with  a hole  in  the  middle,  to  pass  the  head 
the  following  table  shows:—  through;  they  are  used  by  the  gauchos  and  other  people  os 

cloaks.  The  finest  are  made  of  vicuna  skins,  in  the  town  o. 
Exports  of  the  Produce  of  the  State  cf  Mendoza,  in  1827.  Santiago  del  Eslero.  Some  woollen  fabrics  for  men's  ana 

women’*  dresses  are  also  made,  as  well  as  saddle-cloths. 

In  some  parts  some  coarse  cotton-cloth  was  formerly  made 
by  the  country-people  for  their  own  use,  but  this  branch  of 
domestic  industry  has  been  nearly  abandoned  since  the 
introduction  of  British  manufactures. 

Commerce . — The  internal  commerce  of  the  states  is  con- 
siderable, as  most  of  them  have  some  products  which  are 
cither  not  at  all  or  only  to  a small  amount  raised  in  the 
neighbouring  states.  Thus  the  cotton  of  Corrientes  and  of 
Catamarca,  and  the  wines  and  brandios  of  Rioja,  San  Juan, 
and  Mendoza,  arc  transported  from  the  places  where  they 
are  grown,  to  the  states  which  arc  most  distant  from  them. 

In  this  table  the  dried  fruits  aro  omitted,  as  well  as  the  Under  the  Spanish  dominion  great  numbers  of  horses  and 
mule*.  The  dried  fruits  consist  of  figs,  peaches,  apples,  mules  (60,000)  were  annually  sent  to  Peru  and  Bolivia,  but 
nuts,  and  olive*.  They  go  mostly  to  Chilo,  whither  also  1 at  present  the  number  exported  to  those  countries  appears 
from  300  to  400  mules  are  annually  sent.  Mendoza,  the  ' to  be  small.  The  commerce  by  land  with  Chile  is  not  con- 
capital  of  the  state  and  the  centre  of  its  commerce,  is  situ- 1 sidcrahlo,  being  almost  limited  to  the  exports  of  the  state  of 
ated  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  4891  feet  above  the  level  of  > Mendoza,  which  have  been  already  mentioned, 
the  Atlantic,  in  a country  irrigated  by  numerous  cuts  from  The  maritime  commerce  of  these  countries,  while  they 
the  Rio  de  Mendoza.  It  is  a neat  and  pleasant  town  ; the  were  under  the  sway  of  Spain,  was  not  great.  The  official 
houses  are  only  one  story  high,  nml  have  porticos.  The;  valuation  of  the  average  imports  from  1792  to  1796.  in- 
ciimate  is  dry  and  noted  for  its  salubrity.  The  population  elusive,  did  not  exceed  2,606,764  Spanish  dollars  (586,520/.), 
nny  amount  to  12,000.  San  Martin,  or  y illa-nueva,  west  | though  ovory  article  was  sold  at  an  exorbitant  price.  Sincu 
of  Mendoza,  is  a thriving  place,  with  2000  inhabitants.  | these  countries  have  obtained  their  independence,  and  havo 

13.  San  Luis  comprehends  that  immense  tract  of  ■ been  accessible  to  the  vessels  of  all  nations,  the  imports 
country  which  extends  between  the  state  of  Mendoza  on  have  increased  so  much  that,  at  the  comparatively  lowr 
the  west  and  that  of  Cordova  on  the  cast.  Its  north-  prices  at  which  article*  are  now  sold  in  those  countries, 
western  part  runs  northward  to  the  boundary  of  Rioja  and  their  value  in  peaceable  years  amounts  to  about  7,000,000 
the  border  of  the  Great  Sal  in  a,  and  it  reaches  southward  to  dollars  (1,575,000/.).  But  this  commerce  has  experienced 
the  old  boundary -line  (35°  S.  lat.).  No  part  of  it  possesses  great  interruptions  and  vicissitudes.  Between  1821  and 
any  considerable  degree  of  fertility.  The  greatest  number  1825  it  was  in  the  most  nourishing  state.  From  1826 
of  the  widely-scattered  and  isolated  settlements,  consisting  i0  1828  foreign  vessels  were  excluded  by  the  Brazilian 
mostly  of  cattle-farms,  occur  along  the  roud  leading  from  blockade.  After  that  timo  the  country  was  distracted  by 
Buenoc  Ayres  to  Mendoza,  in  the  hilly  country,  where  tracts  civil  wars  and  political  revolutions.  Another  interruption 
of  grassy  land  alternate  with  ridges  of  hills  and  sandy  has  recently  been  caused  by  the  blockade  of  tho  French, 
deserts  overgrown  with  mimosas.  As  the  grass  is  coarse  which  still  lasts.  Before  the  Brazilian  blockade,  the  port  of 
and  long,  the  pastures  are  indi  fie  rent ; still  cattle,  horses,  Buenos  Ayres  was  the  only  place  whence  the  produce  of 
mules,  and  sheep  are  abundant,  and  are  exported  to  a small  these  states  was  sent  to  foreign  countries;  but  since  that 
amount,  together  with  some  wool.  The  corn  anil  maize  time  great  part  of  the  northern  provinces  have  sent  their 
which  arc  raised  are  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  produce  to  Monte  Video,  and  received  foreign  merchandise 

by  the  same  way.  In  1822  the  imports  oi  Bueno?  Ayrc* 

• a load  « i«  jqiul  »o  about  two  ib».  amounted  to  1 1,267,622  dollars  (2,539,7 1 5/.),  viz. 


Primly.  VTiiic.  Com  & 

Whore  *ent  to.  t I Flour. 

1 Pipe*. (Load*.*  Pipe*.' Lmd»  Load*. 

Hide*  So»P. 
No.  Land* 

r*iiow 

Buenos  Ayres  336 

2144  290 

3l2o|  1098 

670j  .. 

San  Luis  . . 

70  .. 

488  1634 

..  GO 

Cordova  . . 

95  .. 

355  125 

..  .. 

Santa  Fe  . . 

81  .. 

172  469 

.... 

. . 

Chile 

H - 

8700  571 

88 
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Spanish  Dollar*. 

Great  Britain  sent  to  the  value  of  . 5,730,962 

France  .....  320,109 

Holland,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark   552,187 

The  Mediterranean  . . . 848,381 

The  United  Stales  of  North  America  1,368,277 

Brazil 1,418,768 

China 165,267 

The  Havanna  ....  249,025 

Chile  and  Peru  ....  115,674 


1 1,267,622 

In  the  following  years  the  value  of  the  imports  increased 
considerably ; but  after  the  Brazilian  blockade,  when  Monte 
Video  began  to  share  this  trade  with  Buenos  Ayres,  it  de- 
creased to  the  above-stated  amount  of  about  seven  millions, 
which  diminution  however  may  partly  be  attributed  to  the 
political  disorganization  which  has  prevailed  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 

The  goods  imported  from  Great  Britain  into  Buenos 
Ayres  consist  of  cotton  cloth,  plain  and  printed  calicoes, 
linens,  woollens,  and  silks;  and  besides  hardware  and  cut- 
lery, coarse  and  fine  earthenware,  glass,  iron  and  steel, 
leather,  tin  and  pewter  wares,  and  tin  plates,  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  a number  of  minor  articles.  France  im- 
ports supertine  cloth  and  linens,  merinos,  cashmeres,  silks 
and  cambrics,  lace,  gloves,  shoes,  silk  stockings,  looking- 
glasses,  fans,  combs,  and  jewellery.  From  Germany  are 
imported  cloth,  linens,  and  cottons;  from  Holland,  cloth, 
linens,  gin,  butter  and  cheese,  and  Westphalia  hams ; from 
Belgium,  arms,  especially  swords  and  pistols ; and  from 
Sweden,  iron,  cordage,  canvas,  pitch,  tar,  and  deals  are 
imported.  From  the  Mediterranean,  Sicilian  and  Spanish 
produce  are  sent,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the 
cheap  red  wines  of  Sicily,  the  common  wines  of  Catalonia, 
brandies,  olive  oil,  maccaroni,  and  dried  fruits.  They  were 
formerly  brought  by  British  vessels  from  Gibraltar,  but  are 
now  mostly  carried  in  Sardinian  ships.  From  Spain  are 
imported  some  serges  and  silks,  velvets,  and  Spanish  snuff. 
Formerly  great  quantities  of  paper  were  brought  from  Spain, 
but  that  article  is  now  sent  from  Genoa.  From  the  United 
States  of  North  America  are  imported  spirits,  soap,  sperm 
candles,  dried  and  salt  provisions,  tobacco,  furniture,  and 
deals.  Some  years  ago  great  quantities  of  flour  and  coarse 
unbleached  cotton-cloth  were  imported  from  these  parts,  but 
very  little  is  now  brought.  Brazil  sends  to  Buenos  Ayres 
tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  and  rice;  and  a great  quantity  of 
the  maid,  or  Paraguay  tea,  of  an  inferior  description. 
From  China  are  brought  in  British  vessels  tea,  silks,  crapes, 
nankeens,  wearing-apparel,  tortoise-shell,  earthenware,  mat- 
ting, and  somo  minor  articles.  Ilavanna  sends  to  Buenos 
Ayres  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco. 


Exports  from  Buenos  Ayres  in  1822,  1829,  and  1837. 


Article*. 

Value  in  1932. 
1 MlUr*. 

Value  In  1829. 
Dollar*. 

Value  in  1837. 
Dollar*. 

S.tvirr,  milled  uu-l  bulliuii 

1.115,153 

291.173 

i cuiurd  nail  bullion  . 

204.340 

431.782 

2.321 

Ox  hide*  , . 

2.361. 489 

3.419,196 

3,391.540 

hide*  . . 

421.666 

■W.844 

Jerked  beef  . . 

330.652 

£19.638 

446,192 

Horn*  .... 

47.110 

90.000 

26,070 

Horse-hair 

114.411 

llo.ihW 

211.116 

S Hot  p wool  . . 

31.417 

329.412 

f him-lnlla  ,km* 

36.308 

33. 125 

13.264 

Nutria  'kin*  . . . 

23.217 

179,268 

129.632 

Tallow  .... 

124,800 

65.2J1 

150.373 

1‘uik  .... 

2.912 

Colton  .... 



1 .936 

4 stl 

Sheep-  skill*  . . 

— 



140,470 

Floor  .... 

— 

— 

56.  aw 

Coni  .... 

14,525 

Sundry  minor  article*  . 

119.790 

121,  »7 

108,818 

4.902.505 

5.200.000 

5,637.134 

or  £1,116.563 

or  *1. 170,000 

or  *|, 868,306 

Mules  arc  occasionally  exported  to  the  West  Indies  and 
to  the  island  of  Mauritius.  All  the  articles  which  occur  in 
the  above  list  are  brought  to  Europe — except  the  jerked 
beef,  which  goes  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies  and  Brazil ; 
the  corn  and  flour, which  are  exported  totho  last-mentioned 
country ; and  a considerable  portion  of  wool  and  sheep-skins, 
which  are  carried  to  the  United  Stales  of  North  America. 

The  average  number  of  vessels  which  annually  enter  the 


port  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  240.  In  1837  only  228  entered,  and 
of  this  number  61  were  British,  40  from  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  42  from  Brazil,  24  from  France,  20  from 
the  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  12  from  Spain,  9 from 
Denmark,  7 from  Hamburg,  4 from  Sweden,  4 from 
Bremen,  2 from  Portugal,  and  Tuscany,  Holland,  and 
Russia  sent  each  ono. 

As  the  produce  of  the  central  and  northern  provinces  is 
carried  by  land  to  Monte  Video,  and  thence  exported  to 
foreign  countries,  wc  shall  add  the  articles  exported  from 
that  harbour,  observing  that  tho  republic  of  Uruguay,  of 
which  Monte  Video  is  the  only  commercial  port,  supplied 
probably  less  than  one-fourth  of  tho  exported  goods. 

Table  of  exports  from  Monte  Video  in  1836,  showing 
the  quantities  of  each  article,  and  the  countries  for  which 
they  were  rhipped : — 


Ox  hfcbti.dry,  No. 

, , nit,  do. 
Horn*  . do, 
Jerked  beef,  cwt. 
Iloifebuirjimjliiu 
- 28  ih. 
Cutting*  of  hide* 
Hum  hide.  No. | 
Grease  arrolui.i 
Wool  . d». 

Sheep  skin*  dnx. 
Tallow  . nrruOai 
NntrU  skins,  do*. 
Mitre'*  grease 

anobagl 
Sealskin*  No. 
Toojpte*  doz. 

M uVoa  , 

Hunei  . 

Done*  ton' I 


61 .718'  108.42*  39.H48  67.026  7.CGS!  872M2.  32?7o 
184.6C6  13,2#!*  29J  230  — 2.901 ! — 

329.K3G  32,110 


•API 

4,469 

15.KS0 

14.937 

14,93m 

1.937; 

6.15#! 

34*901 

2,914 

3.83  J 


4jW2 

764 


IJM 

4.112 


297  230  - 

124,766  SOX’#  SMOll  30,241  I2.55c| 
1 ' - — '218.31a 

436! 


1.584 

20,144 

2,710 

14,140 

4,070 


an: 

MJ  837 
37#;  2 123 


s 


iw; 


Vessels  which  entered  and  sailed  from  the  port  of  Monte 
Video  iu  1836,  with  tho  estimated  value  of  their  cargoes 


Conn  trie*. 

Entered. 

Sailed. 

No.  of 
Skijw. 

Value  a t Car- 
Cue*  to  Spa- 
ni*h  dollars. 

No.  of 
Ship*. 

Value  of  Car- 
goes (n  Spa- 
nish dollar*. 

British  . 

58 

1,172,658 

57 

951,423 

Brazilian 

62 

713,793 

62 

825,440 

American  , . 

50 

217,402 

48 

295,829 

French  . 

40 

578,178 

40 

464,430 

Spanish  . . . 

15 

311,285 

15 

236,672 

Sardinian 

57 

102,039 

41 

30,252 

Portuguese  , 

13 

15.200 

13 

62.700 

Other  countries  . 

*• 

502,082 

639,909 

3,612,637 

3,506,655 

More  copious  particulars  on  the  commcrcoof  tho  Argen- 
tine Republic  are  given  in  Sir  Woodbine  Parish’s  valuable 
book  on  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  provinces  of  the  Rio  do  la 
Plata,  from  which  these  statistical  facts  are  taken. 

Hiitory. — Though  Amerigo  Vespucci  soiled  along  the 
coast  before  tho  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  observed  the  wide  tost  u ary  of  the  Rio  dc  la 
Plata.  It  was  discovered  by  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis  who  was 
sent  to  these  parts  in  1512,  by  the  Spanish  government, 
and  ho  took  possession  of  it,  but  did  not  form  a settle 
raent. 

Sebastian  Cabot  was  sent  from  Spain,  in  1530,  to  mako 
discoveries  in  South  America.  He  traversed  the  La  Plata, 
and  following  the  course  of  the  Rio  Paranfi  to  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Paraguay,  sailed  up  the  first-mentioned 
river,  but  being  prevented  from  proceeding  far  by  shoals 
and  cataracts,  ho  entered  tho  Paraguay,  which  he  ascended 
to  a point  above  the  place  where  Asuncion  is  situated. 
He  built  also  a small  fort  at  the  place  where  the  Rio  Ter- 
core,  or  rather  tho  Carcarannl,  joins  the  Paranft  (32°  30' 
S.  lat.),  which  Jio  called  Santo  Spiritu,  which  however  was 
destroyed  by  the  Indians  soon  after  his  departure.  The 
favourable  account  that  he  gave  of  the  country  called  Para- 
guay induced  tho  Spaniards  to  send  a considerable  force  to 
these  parts  under  the  Adelantado  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza, 
in  1534,  who  built  a fort  near  the  spot  on  which  the  town 
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of  Buenos  Ayres  now  stands ; and  he  then  sailed  to  Parn- 

Suay  to  found  the  town  of  Asuncion.  The  fort  was  soon 
estroyed  by  the  Indians.  The  Spaniards  concentrated 
their  forces  in  Paraguay,  and  from  thence  they  gradually 
began  to  establish  their  settlements  over  the  country. 

In  1 573,  Don  Juan  de  Garay  founded  the  town  of  Santa 
Fe.  In  the  mean  lime  other  Spaniards,  who,  for  some  time 
before  had  held  undisturbed  possession  of  Alto  Peru,  or  the 
present  republic  of  Bolivia,  advanced  southward,  passed  the 
Abra  de  Cortadcras,  and  founded  Salta.  Tucuman,  and  Cor- 
dova, about  the  same  time  that  Garay  built  Santa  Fc.  The 
town  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  founded  by  Garay  in  1580.  He 
built  a fort  sufficiently  strong  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the 
Indians.  All  the  countries  thus  conquered  were  joined  to 
the  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  of  which  they  formed  a portion 
until  1777,  when  Buenos  Ayres  was  divided  from  it,  and 
constituted  a separate  viceroyaltv.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Jesuits  entered  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
civilising  the  Indians  and  converting  them  to  Christianity. 
Their  progress  was  at  first  slow,  but  after  the  year  1692, 
when  they  obtained  mure  extensive  privileges,  the  conver- 
sion and  civilisation  of  the  Guaranis,  who  inhabited  both 
banks  of  the  Parank  above  the  island  of  Apip6,  went  on 
rapidly  ; and  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  was 
stated  and  believed  that  the  Jesuits  had  succeeded  in  form- 
ing a powerful  state.  On  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in 
1768,  it  was  found  that  the  country  was  inhabited  by  about 
190,000  peaceful  and  industrious  Guaranis.  Since  thut 
time  the  Missioned,  as  they  are  called,  have  rapidly  de- 
creased in  population.  At  present  the  number  of  the  in- 
habitants is  staled  to  be  under  8000.  Though  the  attempts 
to  convert  the  other  tribes  who  inhabit  the  northern  pro- 
vinces were  not  attended  with  great  success,  the  Spaniards 
had  sufiuiod  less  from  their  incursions  thun  fiom  the  attacks 
of  the  southern  tribes,  who.  from  the  time  that  they  had 
obtained  horses,  adopted  the  habits  of  the  Mongols  and 
other  nomadic  nations  of  Upper  Asia,  and  by  their  unex- 
pected incursions  laid  waste  the  neighbouring  Spanish  set- 
tlements. and  drove  oft'  their  herds  of  cattle.  If  these 
natives  had  submitted  to  tho  orders  of  the  hereditary  chiefs, 
like  the  Mongols,  they  would  probably  have  expelled  the 
whites  from  the  plains  and  confined  them  to  the  moun- 
tainous regions.  The  Spaniards  tried  all  means  to  bring 
about  a pacification,  and  they  partly  succeeded  in  1740, 
when  the  course  of  the  Rio  Salndo  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the 
parullel  of  35°  S.  lat.  wore  agreed  upon  as  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  southern  Indians  and  the  Spanish  settlements. 

In  1895  tho  town  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  taken  by  the 
British,  but  they  were  soon  expelled.  Tho  inhabitants  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,  like  those  of  the  other  Spanish 
colonies  did  not  submit  to  the  authority  of  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, and.  in  1810,  they  organised  an  independent  govern- 
ment in  the  name  of  king  Ferdinand  VII.  But  after  Fer- 
dinand recovered  the  throne  of  Spain,  his  measures  respect- 
ing tho  American  colonies  created  such  disgust,  that  the 
states  united  and  declared  their  independence  in  the  town 
of  San  Miguel  de  Tucuman,  the  9th  of  July,  1816 ; and  in 
1619,  a federal  government  was  projected,  but  the  states 
refused  to  accede  to  it  because  they  were  made  too  dependent 
on  the  federal  government.  At  the  same  time  disunion  and 
civil  war  broke  out,  which  were  attended  by  a rapid  succes- 
sion of  political  changes.  Tho  provincial  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres  underwent  twenty  changes  between  the  10th 
of  November,  1819,  and  the  end  of  January,  1821.  In 
1621  the  government  seemed  to  have  acquired  some  con- 
sistency, at  least  at  Buenos  Ayres.  But  the  ascendancy 
which  the  military  acquired  in  the  w ar  with  Brazil,  brought 
on  other  revolutions  after  the  conclusion  of  pcacc(IS2S), 
which  continued  until  1836,  when  Rosas  was  created  dic- 
tator for  life.  At  present  the  French  have  declared  war 
against  Buenos  Ayres,  and  ore  blockading  the  port. 

(Micrs,  Travel*  in  Chile  and  La  Plata ; Beaumont’s 
Travels  tn  Bueno*  Ayres,  ftc. ; Parish’s  Buenos  Ayres  and 
the  Provinces  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata : Robertson's  Letter * 
on  Paraguay;  Surveying  Voyages  rf  the  Adventure  and 
Beagle;  Andrews,  Journey  from  Buenos  Ayres , to 

Santiago  in  Chile,  $-c.  ; Temple’s  Travel * in  various  Parts 
rf  Peru;  Caldcleugh,  Travels  in  South  America;  An  Ac - 
count  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  by  Ignacio 
N ufu‘/. ; Pedro  do  Angeli's  Coleccion  de  Obras  y Docu- 
ment os,  tf-c. ; French.  On  the  P,-ovince  of  Rioja  in  South 
America,  in  ihe  London  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  ix. ; 
Gosselman,  * Some  Notes  on  the  Route  from  Cordova  to 


Mendoza,’  in  the  London  Geogr.  Journal,  vol.  ix. ; Head’s 
Rough  Notes  taken  during  some  Journeys  across  the  Pampas 
and  among  the  Andes.) 

PLATJiA.  or  PLAT.1i.Fl,  was  a city  of  Bcnotia  under 
the  ridge  of  Mount  Cilhseron,  about  60  stadia,  or  rather 
more  than  7 miles,  south-west  of  Thebes.  The  river  Asopus 
ran  between,  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  from  each.  Tho 
Boeotians,  who  migrated  from  Arne  in  Thessolv,  did  not 
colonise  Plat® a until  after  they  hail  occupied  the  rest  of 
Bceotia  (Thucyd..  iii.  61);  and  it  was  from  the  first  distin- 
guished by  a spirit  of  resistance  to  Thebes  in  her  assertion 
of  supremacy  over  the  neighbouring  country.  The  Pla- 
teaus in  fact  were  resolved  to  maintain  their  independence, 
and  the  Thebans  were  determined  if  possible  to  reduce 
them  to  tho  same  condition  as  the  other  Breotians.  To 
prevent  this.  Pin  tea  allied  herself  with  Athens,  the  Lacede- 
monians having  referred  them  to  that  state  as  more  capable 
of  affording  them  assistance  than  themselves  (bc.  619). 
This  connection  appears  to  have  determined  the  fortunes 
and  conduct  of  the  Pluteans  in  succeeding  times,  for  they 
were  the  allies  of  Athens  at  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Ar- 
temisium,  and  Platea  (b.c.  479),  when  the  rest  of  the 
Bmotians  joined  the  Persians,  and  also  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian War.  One  of  the  first  events  of  this  war  was  the  un- 
successful seizure  of  Platea  by  the  Thebans,  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  was  the  siege  of  the  same  city  by  the 
Lacedicmotiians,  on  the  refusal  of  the  inhabitants  to  give 
up  their  alliance  with  the  Athenians.  They  held  out  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  on  their  surrender  were  put  to  death 
liy  tho  Lacediemonians  to  the  number  of  290,  the  rest 
having  escaped  by  a sortie  in  the  night.  This  was  done  at 
the  instigation  of  tho  Thebans  (h.c.  427),  who  afterwards 
razed  the  city  to  the  ground.  The  ritizens  were  subse- 
quently (B.c.  386)  restored,  in  the  year  after  the  peace  of 
Antalcrdes.  (Pans.,  ix.  1,  3.)  Tho  city  was  however  again 
destroyed  by  the  Thebans,  in  b.c.  374  (Clinton's  Fart. 
JleU.)  ; and  though  Philip  of  Macedon  promised  to  rebuild 
it,  and  its  restoration  was  proposed  on  the  rapture  of  Thebes 
(b.c.  335)  by  Alexander,  the  final  restoration  of  the  Pla- 
tipans  was  not  effected  tin  n.c.  315,  sixty  jears  after  their 
last  expulsion  by  the  Thebaus,  (Clinton's  Fast.  Hell.,  ii., 
p.  396.) 

PLATA'LEA,  ihe  generic  name  by  which  Linnaeus  de- 
signates the  Spoonbill*.  [Herons,  vol.  xii..  p.  167.] 

PLATA  NTH  E^RA  is  a genus  of  Orchidaceous  plants, 
struck  oft’  llnbuuaria  on  account  of  tho  stigraatic  processes 
of  tho  column  being  small  and  inconspicuous,  or  altogether 
obsolete,  instead  of  being  lengthened  into  horn  like  pro- 
jections below  the  arms  of  the  anther.  The  species  are 
numerous,  and  inhabit  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Old  World, 
but  are  rarely  ornamental,  and  never  of  any  known  use. 
Tho  ‘British  Flora’  comprehends  two  species,  P.  bifolia 
and  P.  chlorantha,  both  white  (lowered,  and  called  2?«//er/fy 
Orchis. 

PL.VTANUS.  (Plane.] 

PLATINA,  or  PLATINUM,  an  important  metal,  al- 
though is  was  not  known  earlier  than  about  tho  middle  o, 
the  last  century.  It  was  first  made  known  in  Europe  by 
Mr.  Wood,  assay  master  in  Jamaica,  who  met  with  its  ore 
in  1741.  In  1750  he  published  a paper  upon  it  in  the 
' Philosophical  Transact  ions.’ 

The  name  of  this  metal  is  the  diminutive  of  plala,  silver, 
given  to  it  on  account  of  its  colour,  and  it  was  originally 
called  plat  i mi  del  Pinto,  because  it  was  found  in  the  auri- 
ferous sand  of  the  river  Pinto.  It  has  since  been  found  in 
Brazil,  Columbia,  St.  Domingo,  and  in  the  Uralian  Moun- 
tains. 

Plat  ina  is  separated  from  the  sand  and  other  matter* 
with  which  it  is  mixed,  by  washing  with  a great  auantity  of 
water,  from  which  the  heavier  parts  of  course  subside,  and 
these  contain  the  ore  in  question. 

The  ore  of  platina  is  composed  of  irregular  rounded 
grains,  which  are  sometime*  Battened:  they  are  of  various 
sizes,  often  very  small,  and  occasionally  they  exhibit  traces 
of  crystallization;  but  these  are  probably  derived  from  tho 
presence  of  some  other  metal.  These  grains  possess  no 
cleavage.  Fracture  hackly.  Hardness  4-U  to  4’5.  Sjeeiflc 
gravity  17‘332.  Opaque.  Lustre  metallic.  Colour  steel 
grey. 

Berzelius  has  analyzed  many  varieties  of  this  ore,  from 
which  we  select  two  examples:  (1)  the  ore  of  Barbacoas,  ill 
the  province  of  Antioquia,  Colombia,  and  (2)  that  of  Goro- 
blagodat  in  Siberia ; — 
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0) 

(2) 

Platina 

. 84*30 

86*50 

Palladium  . 

. 1-06 

1-00 

Rhodium 

. 3-46 

1 15 

Iridium 

, 1 • 46 

, , 

Osmium  . 

. 1*03 

Iron  . , 

. 5*31 

8*32 

Copper 

. *74 

•45 

Ganguo  • 

. -60 

1-40 

97-96  98*82 

The  process  uf  purifying  platina  and  of  rendering  it  mal- 
leable is  one  of  considerable  complication  and  difficulty, 
und  it  is  one  which  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  detail ; 
we  therefore  merely  refer  to  the  late  L)r.  Wollaston’s  ex- 
tremely interesting  paper  on  the  subject,  contained  in  the 
* Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1829. 

The  following  are  the  properties  of  pure  platina: — its  co- 
lour is  greyish-white,  intermediate  between  silver  and  tin. 
When  it  is  free  from  iridium.it  is  so  very  ductile,  that  it  may- 
be drawn  into  very  due  wire,  not  exceeding  the  2000th  part 
of  an  inch  in  diameter;  it  is  also  very  malleable,  and  may 
be  beaten  into  thin  leases.  According  to  Berzelius,  when 
perfectly  pure,  it  is  softer  than  silver,  and  it  is  susceptible 
of  receiving  a fine  polish.  Of  all  metals  it  is  the  least  ex- 
pansible. Its  density  varies:  when  fused,  it  is  I9  60; 
when  forged,  it  is  as  high  as  21 ‘4  to  21*5. 

Platina  suffers  no  change  by  exposure  to  the  air,  nor  is 
it  oxidized  when  heated  in  it.  It  does  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances decompose  water.  It  is  infusible  in  the  strong- 
est heat  of  a smiths  forge,  but  it  may  be  melted  by  voltaic 
electricity  or  by  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  Of  all  metals, 
except  iron  and  copper,  it  is  the  most  tenacious : a wire  of 
the  diameter  of  0787th  of  a line  is  capable  of  sustaining 
a weight  of  about  274  pound*.  Like  iron,  platina  possesses 
the  very  valuable  properly  of  welding  at  a high  tempera- 
ture, and  this  enables  us  to  form  it  into  chemical  vessels  of 
great  and  daily  use. 

Oxygen  and  Platina,  it  follows  from  what  has  been 
already  stated,  have  but  little  affinity  for  each  other.  It  is 
not  acted  upon,  and  consequently  is  not  oxidized,  by  tho 
agency  of  any  acid  whatever;  but  when  it  is  treated  with 
nitro-hydrochlartc  acid  (aqua  regia),  it  is  converted  into  a 
chloride,  and  when  tho  protochloridc  is  digested  with  heat 
in  a solution  of  potash,  a black  oxide,  or  protoxide,  is  formed, 
part  of  which  is  dissolved  by  the  excess  of  alkali,  and  part 
is  precipitated;  when  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  alkaline 
solution  to  saturation,  tho  oxide  of  platina  which  it  held  in 
solution  is  precipitated  of  a greenish  colour.  It  is  a hydrate, 
which,  when  heated,  first  loses  water  and  afterwards  oxygen, 
and  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  stale. 

Protoxide  of  Platina  is  nearly  black,  very  bulky,  and 
bos  u good  deal  the  appearance  of  charcoal.  It  decomposes 
readily  and  even  with  detonation  at  a heat  below  redness. 
It  is  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in 
its  nascent  state  some  vegetable  acids  dissolve  it.  It  is 
easily  reduced  by  combustible  bodies.  The  salts  which  it 
forms  with  acids  are  but  little  permanent,  it  being  separated 
readily  into  metallic  platina  and  peroxide. 

It  consists  nearly  of 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  . 8 

One  equivalent  of  platina  . 98 

Equivalent  . • 106 

Sesquioxiile  rf  Platina . — According  to  Mr.  E.  Dury, 
when  sulphato  of  platina  is  decomposed  by  ammonia,  ami 
the  precipitate  boiled  in  a weak  solution  of  potash,  and 
then  cautiously  dried , fulminating  platina  is  formed,  which, 
when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  leaves  a grey  powder,  which 
is  a sesquiuxide,  composed  of 

One  and  a halt  equivalents  of  oxygen  12 
Ono  equivalent  of  platina  . . 98 

Equivalent  . . . 110 

It  is  also  stated  that  this  oxide  may  be  obtained  by  heat- 
ing tpongu  platina  with  potash,  and  then  treating  the  resi- 
due with  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Ptnnride  rf  Platina  may  be  prepared  by  precipitating 
sulpnate  or  nitrate  of  platina  with  potash,  and  keeping  the 
portions  sepaiate.  The  first  is  a Indrato  of  the  peroxide, 
and  tho  last  a subsalt.  The  hydrate  is  to  be  moderately 
heated,  so  as  to  expel  the  water,  but  not  any  of  the  oxygen  : 
the  hydrate  of  this  oxide  is  yellow,  but  when  the  water  is 
expelled  it  becomes  black. 


It  combines  with  most  acids,  and  forms  salts,  which  are 
brown  or  red  ; it  1ms  however  a greater  tendency  to  combine 
with  alkalis  and  oxides  than  with  acids. 

It  is  composed  of 

Two  equivalents  of  oxygen  , 16 

One  equivalent  of  platinu  . 98 

Equivalent  . . 114 

Chlorine  and  Platina  do  not  act  upon  each  other,  unless 
the  chlorine  be  in  the  nascent  state,  for  if  the  metal  be 
exposed  to  the  gas  even  at  red  heat,  or  in  solution  in  water, 
no  action  takes  place  between  them,  but  tho 

Protochloride  of  Platina  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  metal  in  aqua-regia,  or  nitro- hydrochloric  acid:  in  this 
case  the  nascent  chlorine  dissolves  it,  and  by  evaporating 
the  solution  to  dryness,  and  exposing  the  residue  to  a heat 
of  about  392°,  until  chlorine  cease*  lu  bo  evolved,  the  proto- 
chloride remains.  This  chloride  is  green,  unalterable  in 
tho  air,  insoluble  in  water,  or  in  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  but 
hydrochloric  acid  partially  dissolves  it,  and  the  solution  is 
red.  At  a high  temperature  it  is  totally  decomposed,  the 
chlorine  being  expelled,  and  metallic  platina  left.  Tho 
caustic  alkalis,  potash  and  soda,  dccumposc  it,  and  separate 
protoxide  of  platina,  which  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the 
alkalis,  and  yields  a deep  grcen-coloured  solution. 

It  is  composed  of — 

Ono  equivalent  of  chlorine  . 36 

One  equivalent  of  platina  . , 98 

Equivalent  . . .134 

Bichloride  qf  Platina  is  obtained  by  evaporating  a solu- 
tion of  platina  is  nitro-hydrocbloric  acid  to  dryness  at  a very 
gentle  heat,  when  it  remains  as  a red  hydrate,  which  be- 
comes brown  when  the  water  is  expelled.  This  salt  is  deli- 
quescent; very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  tether;  the 
solutions  which  it  forms  are  of  a pure  yellow  colour;  light 
decomposes  them,  metallic  platina  being  deposited.  When 
the  solution  contains  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  orange 
yellow  crystals  arc  obtained,  which  are  considered  as  a 
hydrochlorate  of  the  bichloride;  when  subjected  to  a mo- 
derate dogrec  of  heat,  the  bichloride  becomes  protochloridc, 
and  at  a red  heat  it  is  totally  decomposed,  chlorine  being 
expelled,  and  metallic  platina  left. 

It  is  composed  of — 

Two  equivalents  of  chlorine  . 72 

One  equivalent  of  platina  • , 98 

Equivalent  . . ,170 

Bromide  of  Platina  is  obtained  by  dissolving  platina  in  a 
mixture  of  hydrobromie  and  nitric  acids.  It  is  of  a rcddish- 
brown  colour  and  becomes  a crystalline  mass  by  evapora- 
tion. It  is  decomposed  by  beat.'  It  is  probably  a bibromide. 


composed  of — 

Two  equivalents  of  bromine  , 156 

One  equivalent  of  platina  . 98 

Equivalent  . . 254 

Carbon  and  Platina  have  lately  been  combined  byZcise; 
they  form  a black  powder,  which  is  composed  of — 

Two  equivalents  of  carbon  . )2 

One  equivalent  of  platina  , , 98 


Equivalent.  . . 110 

Sulphur  and  Platina  form  two  compounds:  the 
Protosulphur *t  of  Platina  may  be  formed  by  several  pro- 
cesses as  by  heating  these  elements  together  in  an  exhausted 
glass  tube,  or  heating  the  amiuonio-cliloride  of  platina  with 
half  its  weight  of  sulphur  until  tho  hydrochlurate  of  ammo- 
nia and  excess  of  sulphur  are  entirely  expelled ; or  by  add- 
ing hydrosulphuric  acid  to  protochloride  of  platina. 

It  is  a grey  or  blackish  powder  of  a metallic  lustc^  un- 
altered by  exposure  to  air  or  water,  and  scarcely  a tracked 
even  by  boiling  acids,  but  is  decomposed  when  ignited  with 
clilorato  of  potash.  It  consists  of — 

One  equivalent  of  sulphur  • 16 

One  equivalent  of  platina  • • 98 

Equivalent  . . 114 

Bifulphuret  of  Platina  is  procured  by  mixing  a solution 
of  sulphuret  of  potassium  with  one  of  chloride  of  platina; 
the  precipitated  sulphuret  is  a black  powder,  which  is  to  be 
dried  m vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid. 
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When  it  is  exposed  to  dr)1  on  paper  in  the  air,  the  sul- 
phur absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  sulphuric  acid,  which  acts 
upon  and  chars, the  paper. 

It  is  formed  of — 

Two  equivalents  of  sulphur  . 32 

One  equivalent  of  plutina  • . 98 

Equivalent  . . 130 

Phoiphuret  qf  Plutina  is  prepared  by  subjecting  spongy 
platina  to  the  action  of  phosphorus:  it  is  hard,  brittle,  of  a 
silvery  white  colour,  has  a crystalline  fracture,  and  is  more 
fusible  than  silver;  it  i*  partially  decomposed  by  heat,  and 
completely  so  by  roasting. 

Iodine  and  Platina  may  be  combined. 

Protiodide  of  Platina  is  obtained  by  decomposing  a 
solution  of  the  protochloride  with  one  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium: after  the  mixture  has  been  for  some  lime  heated,  a 
black,  heavy,  finely  divided  precipitate  is  obtained,  which 
adheres  to  the  fingers  like  eluucoal ; it  has  neither  taste  nor 
smell : is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  neither  water  nor  alco- 
hol acts  upon  it  at  any  temperature.  It  may  be  heated  to 
above  482°  Fahr.  without  decomposing,  but  at  the  heat  of 
boiling  mercury  the  vapour  of  ioaine  begins  to  rise,  and  at 
a si  ill  higher  temperature  it  is  entirely  decomposed,  spongy 
platina  remaining.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids  oven  when 
licatcd,  hut  it  is  gradually  decomposed  by  a solution  of 
potash  or  soda. 

It  is  composed  of  nearly 

One  equivalent  of  iodine  . • 126 

One  equivalent  of  platina  . 98 

Equivalent  . , 224 

Pi-iodide  of  Platina  is  readily  formed  by  mixing  solutions 
of  iodide  of  potassium  and  bichloride  of  platina ; a crystal- 
line black  powder  is  precipitated  on  the  application  of  heat, 
which,  after  washing  with  boiling-water,  is  to  be  dried  in 
vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  or  by  a water- bath.  It  is  inodor- 
ous, insipid,  and  stains  the  fingers  like  the  proliodide,  and 
is  not  acted  upon  by  boiling  water,  but  is  decomposed  at  a 
temperature  of  about  268°,  It  is  soluble  in  cold  alcohol, 
but  more  readily  so  in  hot,  and  the  solution  is  of  a greenish- 
yellow  colour,  and  not  decomposed  by  water.  Cold  sulphuric 
acid  does  not  act  upon  it,  but  when  they  are  heated  together, 
a portion  of  iodine  is  expelled. 

It  is  composed  of — 

Two  equivalents  of  iodine  , 252 

One  equivalent  of  platina  . 98 

Equivalent  . . 350 

Boruret  qf  Platina  is  obtained  by  fusing  spongy  platina 
with  boracic  acid  and  clvarcoal ; the  compound  is  hard,  and 
slightly  crystalline;  when  dissolved  in  aqua-regia,  it  yields 
chloride  of  platina  and  boracic  acid. 

S'leniuret  qf  Platina.  Spongy  platina  combines  with 
selenium,  with  the  evolution  of  much  heat;  it  is  a grey 
powder,  which  by  exposure  to  beat  and  air  is  decomposed,  the 
selenium  evaporating,  and  the  metal  being  left.  Platina 
crucibles  are  acted  upon  by  compounds  of  selenium,  when 
the  latter  are  heated  in  them. 

Siliciuret  of  Platina  is  formed  when  platina  is  heated 
with  charcoal  in  an  earthen  crucible : the  silicium  is  yielded 
both  by  the  earthy  matter  of  Lho  charcoal  and  of  the  cruci- 
ble. A compound  thus  obtained  was  found  by  Berzelius  to 
have  a specific  gravity  of  13*3 ; it  was  granular  and  very  hard ; 
when  put  into  aqua- regia,  it  was  acted  upon,  and  soon 
covered  with  a sufficient  crust  of  silica  to  retard  lho  action 
of  the  solvent. 

The  principal  binary  compounds  of  platina  and  non-mc- 
tallic  elements  having  now  been  described,  we  shall  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  more  important  binary  compoui  ds 
which  its  forms  with  the  metals,  or  the 

Alloys  of  Platina.  Most  metals  combine  with  platina, 
but  liwle  is  known  of  its  compounds  with  the  metals  of  lho 
alkalis  and  earths.  According  to  Berzelius,  potassium  has 
considerable  affinity  for  it,  and  they  unite  at  a high  tempera- 
ture. When  the  alloy  is  treated  with  water,  it  is  decom- 
posed, and  black  scales  are  formed,  which  are  composed  of 
hydrogen  and  platina. 

Arsenic  and  Platina  readily  unite:  an  alloy  formed  of  20 
parts  of  the  former  metal  and  two  of  the  latter  is  of  a greyish- 
white  colour,  very  brittle,  fusible  at  rather  above  n red  beat,  is 
not  acted  upon  by  the  air  at  common  temperatures,  but  when 
it  is  heated  it  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  is  converted 


into  arsenious  acid,  which  is  volatilized,  and  metallic  pla- 
tina remains.  Jeannetty  of  Paris  long  employed  this  pro- 
cess for  extracting  platina  from  the  native  grains,  and 
rendering  it  useful  for  crucibles,  &c. 

Antimony  and  Platina  during  combination  evolve  much 
light.  This  alloy  is  very  brittle,  fine-grained,  and  hard.  It 
is  decomposed  at  a high  temperature,  the  antimony  being 
oxidized  and  expelled. 

Zinc  and  Platina  form  an  alloy  of  a greyish-blue  colour, 
it  is  so  brittle  that  it  is  easily  reduced  to  powder.  At  a 
high  temperature  the  zinc  burns,  and  a large  proportion, 
but  not  the  whole  of  it,  is  volatilized. 

Tin  and  Platina  yield  an  amalgam  which  is  large-grained, 
brittle,  and  hard.  The  presence  of  a small  quantity  of 
platina  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  malleability  of  tin. 

Iron  and  Plutina.  Iron  and  steel  render  platina  more 
fusible.  Faraday  and  Stodart  have  examined  the  alloys  of 
platina  and  steel,  which  appear  to  combine  in  all  projior- 
tions.  The  alloys  which  contained  from  1 to  3 per  cent,  of 
platina  seemed  best  adapted  for  cutting  instruments.  When 
equal  weights  of  the  two  metals  are  combined,  a fine,  hard, 
brilliant  alloy  of  specific  gravity  9*862  is  obtained;  it 
takes  a fine  polish,  does  not  tarnish,  and  appears  to  be  well 
adapted  for  mirrors;  when  80  parts  of  platina  are  com- 
bined with  20  parts  of  steel,  the  alloy  has  a specific  gravity 
of  15*88. 

Nickel  and  Platina,  combined  in  equal  weights,  form  a 
pale  yellow  alloy,  susceptible  of  a high  polish,  and  obedient 
to  the  magnet. 

^ Cobalt  a/ul  Platina  form  a fusible  alloy. 

Copper  and  Platina  combine  in  all  proportions,  and  form 
alloys  winch  arc  ductile  or  brittle,  yellow  or  white,  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  quantities  used.  The  colour  of  copper  is 
diminished  by  platina. 

Bismuth  and  IHatina  form  brittle  alloys,  which  are  not 
entirely  decomposed  by  cupellation. 

Silver  and  Platina  form  alloys  in  all  proportions ; their 
| colour  is  intermediate  as  to  that  of  the  metals.  They  are 
! fusible  and  ductile,  if  the  silver  be  in  the  larger  proportion. 

I Like  tho  alloys  of  platina  and  iron,  those  of  platina  and 
! silver  are  completely  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  when  there  is 
a sufficient  quantity  of  silver;  they  are  also  allocked  by 
sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  silver. 

Lead  and  Platina  readily  combine,  with  the  evolution  of 
light.  The  affinity  of  these  metals  for  each  other  is  great, 
so  that  if  platina  and  lead  foil  be  rolled  together,  and  one 
end  of  the  roll  be  ignited,  the  mass  becomes  so  strongly 
heated  that  it  is  dissipated  in  all  directions. 

Mercury  and  Platina  amalgamate  with  difficulty ; it  is 
effected  by  oxposing  spongy  platina  and  mercury  to  a high 
temperature.  Mercury,  when  tho  amalgam  consists  of  37 
platina  and  G3  mercury , is  at  first  soft,  but  becomes  even- 
tually hard. 

Gold  and  Platina  combine  in  all  proportions,  and  form 
fusible  alloys.  Platina  destroys  the  colour  of  gold,  even 
’ when  it  constitutes  only  0*02  of  the  weight  of  tho  alloy. 

Iridium  and  Platina.  This  alloy  is  perfectly  malleable 
when  the  former  metul  amounts  to  only  one  or  two  per 
cent;  it  is  much  harder  than  pure  platina,  and  resists  the 
action  of  heat  and  chemical  ro-agents  much  better  than  mere 
platina,  and  is  particularly  adapted  for  chemical  vessels.  A 
i larger  proportion  of  iridium  renders  the  alloy  bo  brittle 
that  it  cracks  under  the  hammer. 

Salts  of  Platina.  or  oxysalts,  consist  of  acids  and  the 
I oxides  of  the  metal:  they  are  not  numerous,  and  have  been 
I but  imperfectly  examined. 

Salts  qf  the  Protoxide.  These  arc  of  an  olive-green  or 
greenish  brown  colour,  and  they  are  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
alkali,  which  renders  them  green ; they  are  not  decomposed 
by  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia. 

Salts  qf  the  Peroxide  are  yellowish-red  or  brownish-red  ; 
most  of  them  are  soluble  in  water,  and  perfectly  decomposed 
| at  a white  heat,  leaving  metallic  platina;  and  there  is  thus 
obtained  the  metal  in  that  finely  divided  state  in  which  it  is 
called  spongy  platina.  These  salts  are  precipitated  by  zinc, 
iron,  nnd  copper,  and  give  a black  precipitate  of  sulphuret 
of  platina  with  hydrosulphurie  acid  and  hydrosulphates. 

The  alkalis  decompose  these  salts  but  imperfectly,  on  ac- 
count of  the  formation  of  double  subsalts.  Protochloride  of 
tin  occasions  no  precipitate,  but  the  solution  becomes  of  a 
very  characteristic  and  intense  red  colour. 

Proltmdohale  of  Platina  is  formed  by  adding  the  prot- 
oxide to  tlie  acid.  It  is  a soluble  salt,  black  or  reddish. 
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and  which  eventually  becomes  converted  into  persulphate 
and  metallic  platina. 

Protonitrate  of  Platina  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
protoxide  in  nitric  acid;  its  properties  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  protosulphate. 

Persulphate  of  Platina  is  procured  by  treating  the  bisul- 
phuret  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  black,  and  may  be  combined 
with  the  alkaline  sulphates,  and  it  yields  insoluble  double 
subsalts  when  decomposed  by  the  alkalis. 

Pemitrate  of  Platina  is  of  a deep  brown  colour,  and  is  | 
prepared  by  dissolving  the  peroxide  in  the  acid  ; bv  evapo- 
ration it  is  easily  converted  into  a subsalt,  and  double  sub- 
salts are  formed  when  it  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalis. 

A numerous  class  of  double  salts,  called  platino-chlorides, 
have  been  formed  and  examined ; they  are  obtained  by 
adding  tho  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  &c.,  and  hydro- 
chlorate  of  ammonia,  to  the  chlorides  of  platina ; some  are 
soluble  and  others  are  insoluble  in  water. 

Mr.  Brande  gives  the  following  statement  of  the 

Characters  of  the  Salts  of  Platina. — ‘The  difficult  solu- 
bility of  the  ammonio-  and  potassio- chlorides  of  platina,  and 
the  solubility  of  the  corresponding  sodium  compounds,  are 
very  characteristic  of  this  metal.  Phosphate  of  soda  pro- 
duces no  precipitate  in  chloride  of  platina;  the  ferrocya- 
mde  of  potassium  throws  down  the  platino-chloride  of 
potassium ; cyanide  of  mercury  occasions  no  precipitate ; 
iodide  of  potassium  communicates  a reddish-brown  colour 
to  solutions  of  the  chlorides  of  platina,  and  gradually  pro- 
duces a brown  precipitate ; and  if  the  mixture  be  heated  in 
a matrass,  the  glass  acquires  a strong  coating  of  metallic 
platina.  All  the  metals  which  reduce  the  chloride  of  gold, 
with  tho  exception  of  palladium,  act  similarly  upon  chloride 
of  platina,  but  its  complete  separation  in  the  metallic  state 
is  slow:  iron,  zinc,  cadmium,  and  copper  are  its  most  effec- 
tive precipitants ; they  separate  it  in  a black  powder,  which 
sometimes  adheres  in  films  to  the  glass.' 

Tartrate  of  soda  added  to  and  heated  with  a solution  of 
chloride  of  platina  is  a very  effective  precipitant  of  metallic 
platina  in  a state  of  minute  division  and  of  a black  colour; 
in  this  state  it  possesses  in  a high  degree  the  very  remark- 
able power  of  causing  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  to  com- 
bine with  detonation  and  the  formation  ot  water. 

The  uses  of  platina  are  numerous  and  important,  but  it 
is  especially  employed  for  forming  vessels,  not  merely  for 
chemical  operations  on  tho  small  scale,  but  for  the  concen- 
tration of  sulphuric  acid  by  manufacturers. 

PLATINA.  [PaulIL] 

PLATO  (U\dr«»»)  was  bom,  according  to  the  most  con- 
sistent accounts,  on  the  7lh  day  of  Tbargelion,  in  OI.  87, 3, 
that  is,  in  May,  b.c.  429.  (Athenmus,  v.  217,  B.)  His 
father  was  Arision,  the  sou  of  Aristocles,  ami  Plato  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  called  after  his  grandfather,  accord- 
ing to  a custom  vory  common  among  tho  Greeks.  The  old 
anecdote  collectors  have  thought  it  necessary  to  find  some 
explanation  for  tho  second  name,  by  which  ho  is  now  known, 
as  for  instance,  that  ho  was  so  called  from  the  breadth  of 
his  style  (iid  rt) v nXmevTiyra  rfjc  cpjup’fiac)*  Or  from  his  ex- 
pansive forehead  (on  wXiit^c  qv  ro/xirurov) ; but  this  seems 
quite  idle,  as  the  name  Plato  was  of  common  occurrence 
among  tho  Athenians  of  that  time.  The  philosopher’s 
mother  was  Perictione.  The  later  writers  attribute  to  her 
a lineal  descent  from  Gxecestides.  the  father  of  Solon, 
according  to  the  following  table:— 

Excccs  tides 

1 

I I. 

Solon  Drojiides 

Crilias  1. 


C'allfcschrus  Glauccm 

_ . ! J Aristocle! 

Critias  II.  | | 

Cha  unities  Perictione  = Ariston 


Plato  Glaucnn  Adeiinanlus. 

It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  Solon  and  Dropides 
were  really  brothers ; that  they  were  intimate  friends  and 
connections  appears  from  the  words  of  Plato  himself  in  the 
T.  C„  No.  1132. 


Timceus  (p.  20,  Ej*  ; but  perhaps  the  claim  of  a direct  de- 
scent from  Exccestides  originated  only  in  later  times,  when 
the  admirers  of  the  great  philosopher  lost  no  opportunity  of 
exalting  his  family  and  investing  his  early  youth  with  tho 
wonders  of  fable.  It  is  also  stated  that  he  was  born  in  the 
island  of  xEgina,  which  was,  about  the  time  of  Plato's  birth, 
stripped  of  its  inhabitants,  and  occupied  by  Athenian 
colonists  (rXijpof-xoc),  among  whom  was  Aristophanes,  the 
comic  poet. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  his  connection  with 
the  most  distinguished  Athenian  family,  Plato  received  tho 
best  education  that  Athens  could  furnish : Dionysius  taught 
him  reading  and  writing  (ypafipara) ; he  was  instructed  in 
gymnastic  exercises  by  an  Argivc  wrestler  named  Ariston ; 
his  masters  in  music  were  Metellus  of  Agrigentum,  and 
Draco  of  Athens,  a pupil  of  the  celebrated  Damon.  He 
was  sufficiently  skilled  in  wrestling  to  contend  at  the  Py- 
thian and  Isthmian  games,  and  his  first  litorary  attempts, 
the  composition  of  dilhyrambic,  lyric,  and  tragic  poems, 
show  that  he  had  profited  by  the  instruction  of  his  music- 
masters.  He  is  also  said  to  have  applied  himself  to 
painting. 

Plato’s  connection  with  Socrates  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced in  b.c.  410.  He  had  previously,  and  while  very 
young,  learned  the  doctrines  of  the  Heracleitean  philosophy 
from  Cratylus  (Aristot.,  Metaphys.,  i.,  c.  6:  *r  riov  avyytv£- 
fnvoc  wpHrov  K parvXip  sal  rai{ 'HpasXurtlai^  £o£aic;  Apu- 
leus,  De  Dogm.  Plat.,  p.  2 : et  antea  quidem  Heracliti 
secta  fuerat  imbutus),  who  appears  to  have  been  a friend 
or  acquaintance  of  Socrates.  (Plato,  Cratyl.,  p.  430,  C.) 
The  assertion  of  Diogenes  Laertius  (iii.  6)  that  he  learned 
tho  Eleatic  doctrines  from  Hermogenes  seems  to  be  derived 
from  this  statement  with  regard  to  Cratylus,  and  from  the 
circumstance  that  Hermogenes  maintains  the  Eleatic  opi- 
nions against  Cratylus  in  the  dialogue  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  latter. 

On  tho  death  of  Socrates  (in  May,  b.c.  399),  Plato  betook 
himself  to  Megara,  in  company  with  several  of  his  lato 
master’s  followers.  Related  as  he  was  to  Critias  and  Char- 
mides,  who  fell  fighting  side  by  side  against  Thrasybulus 
and  his  party,  and  professing,  as  he  always  did,  sentiments 
harmonising  rather  with  the  oligarchical  faction  at  Athens 
than  with  those  of  the  truer  patriots  who  wished  for  a re- 
storation of  the  older  constitution  under  which  Athens  had 
so  long  and  so  pre-eminently  distinguished  herself.it  cannot 
bo  doubted  that  he  was  driven  to  this  self  banishment  from 
a fear  for  his  own  safety ; and  wo  shall  be  the  more  inclined  to 
draw  this  inference  when  we  recollect  how  intimately  the 
prosecution  of  Socrates  was  connected  with  that  reaction 
against  the  Thirty  Tyrants  and  their  supporters  in  which 
Lysias  took  so  prominent  a part.  [Socratbs.1  We  are 
not  disposed  to  charge  Plato,  at  this  or  at  any  other  time  of 
his  life,  with  absolute  treason  againBt  the  liberties  of  his 
country;  we  are  inclined  however  to  hold  with  Niebuhr 
tKleine  Schr\ftcn,  p.  476;  Philol.  Mus.,  i.,  p.  494),  that 
Plato  may  have  been  prejudiced  against  his  native  city  in 
its  constitutional  form  of  government  by  the  warm  feelings 
of  his  youthful  heart ; 'but  it  is  not  the  less  true,*  adds  the 
historian,  ‘ that,  if  so,  ho  was  not  a good  citizen.’  While  at 
Megara,  he  is  said  to  have  attended  tho  lectures  of  Euclid, 
who  was  the  head  of  a school  there  [Euclid],  and  we  flno 
traces  in  several  of  his  dialogues  of  an  acquaintance  with 
tho  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Megaric  philosophy.  He 
afterwards  went  toCyrenetovisitTheodorus,  the  mathema- 
tician, who  is  introduced  in  the  ‘Themtetus’  as  living  at 
Athens  before  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  advocating  the 
doctrines  of  Protagoras  against  that  philosopher.  From 
thence,  we  are  told,  he  travelled  to  Egypt,  where  he  spent 
thirteen  years,  collecting  all  the  traditions  which  the  priests 
could  teach  him ; and  it  is  said  that  ho  afterwards  went  to 
Persia  to  learn  the  doctrines  of  the  Magi,  and  even  bocamo 
acquainted  with  the  laws  and  religion  of  the  Jews.  (Lac- 
tan  t,  Institute  iv.  2 ; Clemens  Alexandr.,  Protrept ^ p.  46, 
A.)  So  late  as  in  Strabo’s  time  the  traveller  to  Heliopolis 
was  shown  the  house  where  Plato  and  his  companion  Eu- 
doxus had  lodged.  (Strabo,  p.  806,  C.)  That  Plato  visited 
I Egypt  is  also  stated  by  Cicero,  in  a remarkable  passage  (De 
Hepubf.,  i.  10),  and  the  story  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  espe- 
I cially  if  we  admit  the  truth  of  hi*  journey  to  Cyrcne ; it  seems 

• Critic*  is  hrre  maJ.-  to  **y  of  Solon,  i)»*  piv  Ovv  oiKtioc  sai  afotpa 
I ^(Xo£  ijptv  Apwxioov  rot'  irporraxwov : and  the  icholiatlon  Die  jw 
xayt,  Xiynyrai  yap  oi'nTot  tea!  oi  tnryytviu;. 
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however  exceedingly  unlikely  that  he  resided  there  so  long  as 
thirteen  years,  (or  ho  never  speaks  of  Egypt  like  a person  who 
wu->  familiarly  acquainted  with  tlio  pocuhariiies  of  the  coun- 
try, and  Ins  philosophy  was  so  much  cultivated  at  Alexan- 
dria m later  nines,  that  a lie  circumstantial,  like  that  which 
Strabo  relates, might  easily  have  been  fabricated  on  the 
spot.  Thu  other  exaggerations  with  regard  to  Plato's  travels 
in  the  Ea»t  are  highly  absurd,  ami  can  only  be  acoouuted 
for  from  the  great  importance  attributed  to  his  philosophy 
by  the  early  Christian  writers,  and  by  their  wish  to  make 
out  that  the  apparent  coincidences  between  his  system  and 
the  Christian  revelation  were  nut  anticipations  so  much  as 
pi  oofs  of  Im  acquaintance  w ith  the  traditions  and  prophecies 
of  the  East.  There  is  probably  more  truth  in  the  statement 
that,  ou  his  return  from  Egypt,  he  went  to  Tarentum  to 
visit  or  renew*  his  acquaintance  with  some  renow  ned  teach- 
ers of  the  Pythagorean  school;  he  certainly  did  not  go  to 
Italy  to  leant  the  doctrines  of  this  school ; he  might  have 
learned  them  nearer  home,  fur  the  celebrated  Pythagorean 
Pbiloiaus  had  Wen  at  Thebes  before  the  death  of  Socrates; 
Cubes  and  Simmias  heard  bun  there  (Cicero,  De  Fin.,  v. 
2'J  ; Diog.  Laert.,  viii.  46);  and  Plato  shows  in  his  earliest 
wurk*  that  he  was  nut  unacquainted  with  the  tenets  of  the 
Pythagoreans. 

Thu*  journey  to  Magna  Gracia  seems  to  bo  connected 
with  the  first  of  throe  visits  which  he  paid  to  Sicily.  Cu- 
riosity to  see  an  eruption  of  Mount  /Etna  is  said  to  have  been 
ibu  motive  for  this  first  voyage  to  Syracuse,  which,  it  is 
stated,  he  undertook  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  ago,  there- 
fore in  b-c.  3S9.  (Allien.,  xi.,  p.  607,  B;  Dioil.  Sic.,  xv.  7 ; 
Pseudo-Plat.,  Epist.  vii.,  p.  324,  A.)  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  ho  became  acquainted  with  Dionysius  I.,  tyrant  of  Sy- 
racuse : with  lus  son,  Dionysius  II  ; and  with  Du>n,.brother- 
in-law  of  the  former  and  ttticlc  of  the  latter.  lie  hud  the 
initforlutio  to  offend  the  elder  Dionysius  by  some  freedom 
of  speech ; and  the  tyrant  got  Pollis,  the  Spartan  ambassa- 
dor, in  whose  slop  ho  was  returning  to  Greece,  to  sell  him 
at  iEgina  as  a slave.  He  was  bought  by  Anniccris  of 
Cyrcne,  who  gave  him  bis  freedom;  arid,  on  returning  to 
Athens,  lie  set  up  a,  school  in  the  Academy,  whore  ho  taught 
for  twenty-two  years.  After  this  ho  paid  a second  visit  to 
Syracuse,  at  the  request  of  Dion,  to  endeavour  to  form  by 
philosophical  instruction  the  ill-educated  mind  of  his 
nephew,  I ho  younger  Dionysius.  lie  failed  in  doing  Ibis; 
and  Dion  bung  banished  soon  after,  Pinto  relumed  to 
Athens  with  lliu  tyrant's  permission.  This  second  journey 
is  placed  inu.c.  367,  and  Plato  stayed  four  months  in  Sicily. 
Ilis  third  journey  to  Sicily  is  placed  in  ».c  361 ; it  seems 
to  have  been  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  reconciling  Dion 
and  Dionysius.  Plato's  stay  at  the  tyraut’it  court  became 
disagreeable  and  dangerous  to  himself,  and  it  w as  not  without 
diliicuiiy  that  he  obtained  permission  to  icturn  again  to 
Athens,  which  ho  did  in  the  following  year.  In  ».c.  367 
Dion  collected  an  expedition  in  Greece  for  the  purpose  of 
liberating  Syracuse  from  tho  tyranny  of  Dionysius:  among 
the  volunteers  who  joined  this  expedition  was  Speuaippus,  a 
nephew  of  Plato,  wuo  had  accompanied  him  on  his  second 
journey  to  Sicily.  Dion  succeeded  in  his  object,  but  was 
soon  after  murdered  (u  c.  363),  and  with  his  death  Plato's 
connection  with  Syracuse  ceased. 

Plato  spent  the  last  years  of  hi»  life  in  tho  diligent  prose- 
cution of  his  philosophical  and  literary  pursuit*.  Cicero 
tells  us  | De  Senect.,  c.  6)  that  ho  was  actually  engaged  in 
willing  at  the  moment  of  his  death.  Hi*  lectures  were  at 
first  delivered  in  the  garden  of  the  Academy  itself,  but  after- 
wards lu  a garden  winch  he  had  bought,  near  the  Academy, 
and  between  it  and  the  village  Colonus.  Plato  died  in  Ol. 

) (lit,  1 tn.c  347), and  was  succeeded  as  lecturer  in  the  Academy 
by  lu*  nephew  Spcusippus.  though  ho  ha  1 left  Heracleidcs 
of  Pont  us,  another  of  Ins  disciples,  as  his  deputy  there,  when 
ho  took  Speusippus  with  him  on  Ins  second  journey  to 
Sicily. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  his  scholars  as  given  hy  Dio- 
genes of  Laurie:—  Spcusippua,  ilippothalos,  ami  Callippus 
of  Athens ; Xenocrutea  of  Chalcedon ; Aristotle  of  Stagira : 
Heracleidcs  of  Pontus ; Philippusof  Opus;  Hcstimu*  of 
Pcrinthus;  Dion  of  Syracuse;  Amyc'.us  of  Ileracleia; 
Erastus  and  Gorisoua  of  Scepsis;  Tnndaus  of  Cyzicus; 
Evceon  of  Lampsftcua;  Pithon  and  Her.iclcides  of  /Enus; 
and  Demetrius  of  Amphipolis;  to  which  list  soti.c  added 
the  Athenian  orators  Demosthenes,  Hyporid  s,  anti  Lycur- 
gus,  and  the  philosopher  Theophrastus.  See  also  the  con- 
tradictory lists  of  tyrants  and  good  statesmen  who  proceeded 


from  the  school  of  Plato,  in  Athen»us,  xi.,  p.  606,  fob ; and 
Plutarch,  Adv,  Colot.,  p.  1126. 

Tho  work*  of  Piato  consist  of  a long  series  of  dialogues, 
in  all  of  which,  excepting  the  1 Laws,’  tho  principal  inter- 
locutor is  Socrates.  The  form  of  the  dialogue  was  not  first 
introduced  by  Plato.  Ho  is  said  to  have  been  preceded  in 
that  species  of  composition  by  Alexamenus  of  Too*  and  by 
Zeno  of  Elea.  Of  the  former,  Aristotle  (in  the  first  book  of 
his  ' Treatise  on  Poets,’  as  quoted  by  Athenama,  xi.,  p.  606, 
C)  says,  ‘ We  cannot  deny  the  name  of  discourses  and  imi- 
tations to  the  mimes  of  Sophron  and  to  the  dialogues  of 
Alexamenus  of  Tews,  which  were  the  first  written  of  the 
Socratie  dialogues.'  With  reguid  to  tho  statement  about 
Zeno,  it  must  ho  admitted  that  it  rests  upon  a very  uncer- 
tain basis.  Diogenes  only  says,  vaguely,  ‘ They  soy  that  Zeno 
of  Elea  was  tho  first  who  wrote  dialogues'  (&aAoyovc  roirw 
Quoi  rpvrov  ypayai  Zqvuii »a  rdf  ’fcAturrjj*),  and  Aristotle  de- 
scribes him  as  * the  answering  and  questioning  Zeno’ (6 
rijrorpii't’i/m'oc  set i u ipsirwi'  Z^vwv:  Sophist,  lilench c.  lu, 
*oc.  2).  It  is  more  probable  that  Plato’s  adoption  of  the 
form  of  dialogue  resulted  rather  from  tho  natuie  of  the  case 
than  from  any  direct  imitation.  Tho  spirit  of  the  dialectics 
of  the  Elcatic  school,  with  which  Pluto’*  philosophy  was  so 
strongly  imbued,  depended  mainly  on  its  being  m the  form 
of  question  and  answer.  The  very  name  'dialectics’  points 
to  this:  the  word  c* oXiytoOcu  signifies  merely  * to  converse,* 
os  appears  from  the  use  of  the  common  word  dialexia 
(cidAuic).  ' conversation,’  to  siguify  ‘dialectics,’  in  Aris- 
tuph.,  Aub.,  317:  a imp  yvuptfv  tai  o«uA*frv  «<ii  volv 
wupixovei  \ for  of  course  no  weight  will  be  attributed  to 
the  explanation  of  the  verb  which  Xenophon  pula  into 
the  uiuuth  of  Socrates  (Xeiv.,  Metnor.,  iv.  6.  sec.  13),  an  ex- 
planation which  is  obviously  derived  from  its  secondary  and 
technical  meaning.  That  Plato  then  should  write  in  the 
Term  of  dialogue  seems  to  bo  the  uutural  conscqueuce  of 
his  wish  to  investigate  and  analyze,  dialectically  and  after 
the  manner  of  Socrates,  tho  various  question*  of  philosophy 
then  in  vogue.  Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  suppose  that 
Plato  wu*  immediately  indebted  to  any  one  for  the  dramatic 
tone  which  characterises  his  dialogues:  indications  of  a 
real  dramatic  geuius,  and  of  imitative  powers  of  the  first 
class,  are  scattered  so  plentifully  over  all  his  works,  that  we 
cannot  fail  to  recognise  everywhere  the  hand  of  an  artist 
who  copies  nature  alone.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he 
studied,  and  with  great  profit,  both  Epichnruiu*  and  Sophron : 
Alcimus,  quoted  bv  Diogenes  of  Laerte  liii.  18),  says  that  ho 
transcribed  most  of  the  writings  of  the  former ; and  ac- 
cording to  Quintilian  (i.  10,  see.  17),  the  philosopher  was  so 
>fond  of  the  mimes  of  Sophron.  that  he  had  a copy  of  them 
under  his  pillow  when  he  died.  It  *e«U)s  however  likely 
that  he  did  not  become  acquainted  with  tho  writings  of  these 
(wo  authors  till  hisfirst  journey  to  Magna  Gracia  and  Sicily  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  several  of  his  dialogues,  and  some  of 
those  in  which  the  dramatic  clement  is  most  prominent, 
were  composed  long  before  that  time,  so  that  he  could  not 
have  owed  anything  to  them  in  the  first  instance. 

But  though  the  form  ol  Plato's  works  was  nut  much  in- 
fluenced by  his  acquaintance  with  other  writers,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  overlook  the  fact  that,  for  their  matter,  they  were 
composed  with  a continual  reference  to  the  labours  of  his 
predoocMOn.  Ill  fact,  Plato’s  whole  system  is  rather  critical 
and  eclectic  than  dogmatical,  and  many  of  his  dialogues  are 
rather  reviews  of  the  speculations  of  former  philosophers 
than  formal  enunciations  of  any  doctrine  of  his  own.  Tho 
view  which  he  took  of  philosophy  was  decidedly  a literary 
one;  he  was  the  first  of  the  Greek  philosophers  who  can  be 
considered  as  n student  ns  well  as  an  expounder  of  philo- 
sophy, ns  may  indeed  he  inferred  from  the  statement  of 
Heracleidcs  of  Pontus,  that  he  was  among  the  first  to  collect 
books  and  import  them  to  Athens.  (Proclus,  in  Tim.,  i., 
p.  28;  Diog.  Laert.,  viii.  15.)  Besides  the  great  ideas  and 
peculiar  system  of  Socrates,  which  he  had  learned  during  his 
intercourse  with  that  philosopher,  Plato  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  systems  of  Pythagoras,  Heraclettus, 
Parmenides,  Zeno,  Anaxagoras,  and  Protagoras ; his  works 
abound  with  references  to  thoir  writings,  and  some  of  his 
dialogues  are  controversial  tracts  directed  against  one  or 
more  of  these  philosophers;  nor  had  he  neglected  his 
contemporaries  of  the  Socratie  school,  some  of  whom,  as 
Aristippus,  Euclid,  and  AntUlhenes,  he  criticises  rather 
severely.  Cicero,  in  tho  passage  of  his  treatise  ‘Do  Re- 
publicfi*  (i.,  c.  10),  leferred  to  above,  seems  to  consider  that 
tbe  philosonhv  of  Pythagoras,  combined  with  the  dialectics 
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of  Socrates,  formed  the  main  groundwork  of  Plato’s  phi* 
losopln : ‘On  the  death  of  Socrates,’  say*  ho,  ‘Plato  first 
went  to  Egypt  to  ndd  to  his  stoek  of  knowledge,  and  after- 
wards travelled  to  Italy  and  Sicily  in  order  to  learn  tho- 
roughly the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras ; he  had  a great  deal  of 
intorcouna  with  Archyta*  of  Tantalum  and  with  Timam 
the  Locrian,  and  procured  t lie  commentaries  of  Philolaus; 
and  as  Pythagoras  then  enjoyed  a great  reputation  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  Piaio  applied  himself  to  the  society  of 
Pythagorean  philosophers,  and  to  the  study  of  their  system. 
Accordingly,  as  he  was  devotedly  attached  to  Socrates,  and 
wished  to  put  everything  into  his  mouth,  he  interwove  the 
elegance  and  subtitty  of  the  Sooratic  mode  of  arguing  with 
the  obscurity  of  Pythagoras  and  the  many  branches  of 
learning  which  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  included.’ 
That  this  is  only  a partial  account  of  the  matter  we  shall 
see  presently  ; but  Cicero  is  undoubtedly  right  in  attributing 
a great  deal  to  the  influence  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy 
on  the  opinionsof  Plato.  It  was  from  this,  no  doubt,  that  Plato 
was  induced  to  pay  so  much  attention  to  Epicharmus.  who  was 
not  only  a great  comedian,  but  also  a renowned  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  (See  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellcnici,  vol.  ii.,  p.  xxxvi., 
note  ",  for  the  identity  of  Epicharmus  the  philosopher  with 
Epicharnius  the  poet.)  The  benefits  which  Plato  derived 
from  a study  of  Epicharmus  are  distinctly  asserted  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (iii.  9-16),  and  some  lines  are  very  point- 
edly quoted  from  one  of  his  comedies,  in  which  he  prophesies 
that  some  future  writer  would  confute  ami  overthrow  all 
opponents  by  adopting  his  sayings  and  clothing  them  in  a 
different  dress.  Plato  sometimes  quotes  Epicharmus  by 
name  (as  in  the  Gorgias , p.  505,  D),  and  in  one  passage  lie 
pays  him  the  high  compliment  of  naming  him  and  Homer 
as  the  two  chief  poets,  the  one  of  comedy,  the  other  of  tra- 
gedy. (Theevtei.,  p.  152,  E.)  Plato  seems  to  have  been  also 
familiar  with  the  works  of  Empedocles,  who  stands  half-way 
between  the  Pythagoreans  and  the  Eleatics,  and  who,  as 
Mr.  Thirlwall  suggests  {Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.,  p.  139,  note), 
may  probably  be  looked  upon  as  the  predecessor  of  Plato  in 
his  eclectic  view  of  philosophy.  There  is  certainly  a direct 
reference  to  the  doctrines  of  Empedocles  in  the  Sophistet, 
p.  242,  D ; perhaps  also,  as  Hcindorf  thinks,  in  the  Lysis, 
p.  214,  B.  though  Stallhaum  considers  that  Anaxagoras  is 
there  referred  to;  and  Ilurinann,  in  an  essay  recently  pub- 
lished (Opuscul.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  106),  has  not  hesitated  to  re- 
cognise the  vory  words  of  Empedocles  in  a celebrated 
passage  of  the  Pheedrus,  p.  246,  B-C. 

On  the  whole  then  it  is  clear  that  Plato  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  and  contempo- 
raries. But  though  he  may  have  learned  much  from  lliem, 
and  though  ho  certainly  had  borrowed  some  of  his  leading 
views  from  his  great  teacher  Socrates,  we  should  neverthe- 
less do  him  great  injustice  if  we  regarded  him  merely  as  a 
compiler  and  systematise!-  of  what  had  been  already  ad- 
vanced, and  denied  his  claim  to  a place  among  the  originators 
of  great  thoughts.  Plato’s  whole  system  is  based  upon 
some  grand  and  novel  ideas,  which  may  indeed  have  been 
faintly  conceived  by  others,  but  which  were  never  distinctly 
■uttered  and  proclaimed  till  Plato  made  his  nppearance.  The 
opposition  between  the  law  and  the  facts,  between  the 
general  and  the  particular,  between  the  objects  of  reflection 
and  the  objects  of  the  senses,  between  the  world  of  intelli- 
gence and  the  visible  world,  was  never  clearly  pointed  out 
till  Plato's  time.  It  is  very  true  that  Socrates  did  awaken 
the  idea  of  science,  and  so  lay  the  foundation  of  dialectics, 
on  which  the  philosophy  of  Plato  was  chiefly  built  up  (see 
this  distinctly  stated  bv  Aristotle,  Motaphtj xii.  4,  $ 5) ; and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  Plato  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  his 
master  his  speculations  on  this  subject.  The  merit  of  Plato 
is  that  lie  expressed  distinctly  and  systematically  what 
Socrates  only  struggled  to  articulate.  The  comprehensive 
view  which  Plato  took  of  philosophy  in  all  its  bearings  im- 
plied a critical  acquaintance  with  all  the  branches  of  his 
subject  and  with  the  works  of  all  his  predecessors.  From 
tho  nature  of  the  case,  it  was  impossible  that  Socrates 
should  fulfil  these  previous  conditions;  he  wai  not  and 
could  not  have  been  a literary  man,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  qualified  by  his  character  and  habits,  even  if  he 
had  possessedthe  necessary  opportunities,  to  study  the  systems 
of  other  philosopher*  in  an  enlightened  and  critical  spirit. 
The  kindred  genius  of  Plato  wa*  luckily  fostered  by  ever) 
encouraging  influence,  and  he  stepped  in  to  elaborate  com- 
pletely the  plan  of  which  his  master  had  sketched  the  rude 
outline,  With  many  features  totally  dissimilar,  the  relation 


belweon  Socrates  and  Plato  very  nearly  resembles  that  be- 
tween Kepler  and  Newton  ; for  Kepler  s laws  stand  related 
to  the  ‘Piincipta’  of  Newton  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Soeratic  idea  of  science  does  to  the  dialectical  system  of 
Plato.  In  fact,  the  case  is  much  the  game  with  every  great 
advance  in  philosophy;  the  conception  must  precede  its 
articulate  utterance. 

Before  we  attempt  to  exhibit  the  method  of  Plato’s  philo 
sophy  as  it  appears  in  his  writings,  it  will  be  ns  well  to  con- 
sider briefly  the  chronological  arrangement  of  his  dialogues, 
and  the  natural  division  according  to  which  they  may  be 
classified.  Owing  to  the  great  admiration  in  which  Plato 
lias  been  held  from  his  own  time  down  to  the  present,  we 
have  not  only  a complete  collection  of  his  works,  but  nlso 
several  dialogues  included  among  them,  which,  beyond  all 
manner  of  doubt,  were  written  by  some  imitators  of  the 
great  philosopher.  Thus,  the  ‘Eryxias*  and  'Axiochus' 
were  probably  written  by  i'Eacliines,  the  Socralic  philoso- 
pher ; the  * Epinomis*  by  Philip  of  Opus ; and  ‘ The  Second 
Alcibiades’  by  Xenophon.  Leaving  out  of  the  question, 
then,  these  and  other  dialogues  generally  admitted  to  be 
spurious,  we  may  divide  the  genuine  dialogues  into  three 
classes,  which  we  will  arrange  in  tho  following  chronological 
order,  for  reasons  most  of  which  have  been  adduced  by 
Schleiermacher,  Ritter,  and  others,  hut  which  our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  enter  on  in  this  place.  In  the  first  class 
we  would  place  the  dialogues  composed  by  Plato  before  he 
set  out  upon  his  travels,  namely,  the  1 Lysis,1  * Phtedrus,’ 
4 Laches,’  • lli ppm;  major,* 1 Protagoras,’ 4 Charmides,'  • Ion,’ 

4 Menu,’  * Alcibiadcs  I.,* ' Euthydemus,’  ‘ Eutliyphro,’ 4 Apo- 
logy,* and  * Crito.’  To  the  seemd  claw  we  refer  those 
which  he  wrote  after  returning  from  his  travels,  and  before 
his  second  journey  to  Sicily,  namely,  the  ' Gorgias,’  ‘Tliua*- 
tetus,’  ' Sophistcs.’  * Polilicus,'  4 (Jratylus,*  * Parmenides,' 
‘Symposium,’  ‘ Menexenus,’  * Pliilebua,*  ‘ Phcedo/  and  per- 
haps also  the  4 Republic,'  the  4 Tim  feus,’  end  the  ‘ Critus.' 
Iu  the  third  class  we  place  by  itself  the  long  dialogue  on  the 
4 Laws,’  which  is  but  loosely  connected  with  the  general  sys- 
tem of  Plato’s  works,  and  seems  to  be  quite  an  extraneous 
part  of  liis  philosophy.  However,  notwithstanding  this 
and  other  dissimilarities,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recognise  in 
the  4 Laws’  a genuine  work  of  Plato.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
the  only  one  of  his  dialogue^  iu  which  Socrates  does  not 
bear  a part;  it  is  true  that  thcro  is  a striking  difference  of 
style  between  the  4 Laws’  and  the  other  wot  ks  of  Plato ; there 
is  in  fact  a greater  difference  between  the  style  of  the  * Laws’ 
and  Plato’s  ordinary  style,  than  between  this  lust  and  tlio 
style  of  tho  epistles,  or  even  than  that  of  the  dialogues,  which 
are  confessealy  spurious;  there  is  a profusion  of  anacolulha 
in  it  to  an  extent  of  which  we  find  no  example  in  the  other 
works  of  Pinto:  and  Ast  has  objected  that  the  whole  plan  of 
the  work  is  inconsistent  with  Pinto's  views  as  developed  in 
the  ‘ Republic.’  But  with  regard  to  the  non-introduction 
of  Socrates,  surely  no  argument  of  spuriousness  can  bo 
drawn  from  this : because  Socrates  was  generally  the  chief 
speaker,  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  always  be  so, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  ‘ Laws*  were  written  with  an 
object  totally  different  from  that  which  Plato  generally  pro- 
posed to  himself.  With  regard  to  the  style,  it  may  be  argued, 
with  Cousin,  that  tho  4 Laws*  had  not  received  t ho  last 
touches  of  the  author’s  pen ; and  it  is  said  that  Philippus 
found  the  work  on  the  waxen  tablets  ( lv  lo/poif),  and  copied  it 
out : and  with  regard  to  the  discrepancies  between  the  ‘ Laws* 
and  the  ‘Republic.’  Ast  scctnsto  nave  overlooked  the  distinc- 
tion which  Plato  himself  has  drawn  between  the  two  works; 
for  the  philosopher  says  that  tho  second  state  is  not  intended 
to  be  a perfect  one,  but  only  so  relatively ; besides,  the  points 
of  discrepancy  which  have  been  noticed  are  not  such  an  to 
affect  any  leading  principle  in  Plato’s  system  of  ethics;  the 
age  fixed  for  marriage  is  different  in  the  two  works,  there  is 
no  military  caste  in  tho  * Laws,'  and  the  cruel  and  hcariless 
socialism  of  the  * Republic’  is  not  mentioned  in  it:  but  all 
these  are  objections  of  little  weight,  and  even  if  they  were 
more  difficult  to  encounter,  they  would  be  at  once  over- 
thrown by  the  express  and  positive  testimony  of  Aristotle  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  work,  and  by  the  internal  evidence 
which  must  convince  every  intelligent  reader  that  no  man 
but  Plato  then  living  in  Greece  could  have  written  a treatise 
at  once  so  comprehensive  and  so  profound.  Schlcicrmachcr's 
arrangement  of  the  works  of  Plato  corresponds  in  its  main 
featuies  with  the  one  suggested  above;  it  deserves  however 
a separate  mention  on  account  of  the  celebrity  of  this  writer 
and  the  important  effect*  which  have  been  produced  by  hi* 
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acute  and  careful  examination  of  the  connection  of  thought 
running  through  the  dialogue*.  He  also  divides  them  into 
throe  classes, — I,  elementary  dialogues,  or  those  which  con- 
tain the  germs  of  all  that  follows,  of  logic  os  the  instrument 
of  philosophy,  and  of  ideas  as  its  proper  object ; consequently, 
of  the  possibility  of  the  conditions  of  knowledge ; these  are 
the  * Phmdrus,’  * Lysis,’  * Protagoras,’  ‘ Laches,’  ‘ Charraides,’ 

4 Euthyphro,’  and  * Parmenides,'  to  which  he  subjoins,  as 
an  appeudix,  the  * Apologia,'  4 Crito,’  4 Io,’  ‘ Hippias  minor,’ 

4 Hipparchus,’  ‘Minos,’  and  4 Alcibiades  II. ;’  2,  progressive 
dialogues,  which  treat  of  the  distinction  between  philoso- 
phical and  common  knowledge  in  their  united  application 
to  the  two  proposed  and  real  sciences, 4 Ethics'  and  4 Physics;' 
these  are  the 4 Gorging,' 4 Thecetetus,’ 4 Meno,’ 4 Euthydemus,' 

4 Cratylus.’ 4 SopliLtes/  * Politicus,* 4 Symposium,’  4 Phwdo,’ 
and  4 Philebus. with  an  appendix  containing  the  ‘Theages,’ 

4 Erast 4 Alcibiades  I.,* 4 Menexenus,’ 4 Hippias  major,’ and 
*Clitophon  3,  constructive  dialogues,  in  which  the  practical 
is  completely  united  with  the  speculative;  these  ore  the 
4 Republic,’ 4 Timwus,’  and  ‘Critias,’  with  an  appendix  con- 
sisting of  the  4 Laws,*  the  4 Epistles,'  &c.  We  cannot  here 
enter  upon  a criticism  of  this  arrangement ; we  will  only 
remark  that  wo  strongly  object  to  8chleiermacher\s  separa- 
tion of  the  ‘Theaotetus’  from  the  4 Sophistes’  and  * Politicus,’ 
winch  form,  with  it,  a trilogy  of  dialogues,  like  the  three 
which  are  placed  together  in  his  third  class;  and  we  think 
that,  according  to  his  own  principle,  as  the  4 Phmdo’  is  pre- 
paratory to  the  4 Timaeus,*  and  as  the  4 Philebus,’  as  an  ap- 
proximate discussion  of  the  idea  of  the  good,  is  preliminary 
to  the  4 Republic,’  these  two  dialogues  should  oceupy  the 
same  relative  position  as  the  two  which  they  precede.  Thus 
much  may  suffice  for  the  arrangement  of  the  several  dia- 
logues according  to  some  real  train  of  succession.  According 
to  their  contents,  they  also  form  three  classes:  the  Dialec- 
tical, Ethical,  and  Physical  dialogues.  The  formal  division 
of  philosophy  into  these  three  parts  is  subsequent  to  Plato’s 
time,  as  it  was  first  established  by  Xenocrates  and  Aristotle 
(Sextus  Empir.,  Adv.  Math.,  vii.  16);  but  Plato  certainly 
had  started  the  idea  of  such  a division,  which  is  distinctly 
attributed  to  him  by  Cicero  ( Aeadem . Post.,  i.,  c.  5,  $ 19). 
and  it  is  clearly  discernible  in  his  works,  though  many  of 
them  may  not  be  assignable  to  any  one  part  in  particular: 
thus  the  4 Therotetus’  and  its  two  connected  dialogues  are 
clearly  dialectical ; the  4 Republic*  and  4 Laws,’  ethical ; and 
the  ‘Timaeus,’  physical.  In  endeavouring  therefore  to  give 
a general  view  of  Plato’s  philosophical  system,  wo  shall 
adhere  to  this  division,  and  consider  first  his  views  on 
dialectics,  on  which  pis  whole  system  was  based,  and  then 
his  applications  of  these  views  to  the  two  provinces  of  moral 
and  natural  philosophy. 

I.  Plato’s  system  of  dialectics  is  based  upon  a view  of 
tho  definition  4 real,’  which  he  was  the  first  to  bring  forwards. 
Tiie  definition,  he  saw,  consists  in  generalisation  and  divi- 
sion, i.e.  it  is  made  either  per  genua  or  per  differentiam. 
The  former  process  is  the  base  of  the  second  ; the  second 
is  the  development  of  the  former.  Consequently,  as  science, 
according  to  Plato,  depends  upon  dialectics,  and  dialectics 
on  the  definition  ‘real,  in  order  to  general  scientific  reason- 
ing we  must  generalise  and  classify — car’  t’lhj  esoriiv  and 
Kara  7 *voc  ZutKpivtiv.  The  ideas  of  Plato  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, nothing  more  than  general  terms,  the  main  part  of  the 
definition  4 real,’  as  Leibnitz  calls  it,  and  Plato  seems  to  have 
constructed  his  theory  of  ideas  as  a mean  between  the  con- 
tradictory systems  of  Heraeleitus  and  the  Eleatic*.  The 
JJeracleitean  doctrine  of  a perpetual  Ilux,  modified  into  the 
dogma  of  Protagoras,  xavroiv  pirpov  uvOpviroc, — 4 The  indi- 
vidual man  is  the  standard  of  all  things,* — was  directly 
opposed  to  Plato’s  notion  of  science  ns  based  upon  an  idea 
nr  general  definition,  which  is  in  itself  its  own  ground  and 
nuthority ; for  it  peremptorily  denied  being  (1  Ivai,  ovaia ), 
and  set  up  in  its  stead  a mere  genesis  or  becoming  (yiyvtvOai), 
so  that  nothing  could  be  predicated  of  any  thing  as  fixed. 
On  the  other  hand,  th oEleatic  doctrines—  I,  that  all  is  one, 
and  that  there  is  no  multiplicity ; 2,  that  all  is  one  immuta- 
ble being,  and  that  there  is  no  becoming,  no  change,  no 
generation,  augmentation,  or  decay— wero  equally  opposed 
to  Plato’s  belief  in  the  reality  of  sensation,  for  they  abso- 
lutely dented  the  genesis.  Now  as  Plato  was  convinced  of 
the  reality,  both  of  the  permanent  being  {ovoia),  i.e.  of  tho 
genus  signified  by  the  general  term,  and  of  the  muluhle 
genesis  of  the  plueiioincna,  of  the  idea  as  well  as  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  things  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  form  some 
conception  of  science  which  w ould  admit  of  both.  The  ge- 


neral science  which  Plato  set  forth  with  this  view  was  called 
dialectic,  or  the  art  of  conversing,  and  was  based  on  an 
examination  (the  first  which  had  been  attempted)  of  tho 
syntax  of  the  Greek  language.  In  order  to  make  a sen- 
tence, to  affirm  or  deny  anything,  to  express  a judgment 
of  the  mind,  it  was  necessary,  he  saw,  to  have  at  least  a 
subject  of  which  something  was  to  bo  affirmed  or  denied, 
and  a predicate  which  affirmed  or  denied  something  of  the 
subject.  This  predicate  would  generally  be  a verb,  but 
it  might  be  an  adjective,  os  the  Greek  sontonce  tolerated 
an  omission  of  the  copula.  Words,  he  says,  whether 
subjects  {ivipara)  or  predicates  {phpara),  express  neither 
entity  ( ovaia ) nor  action  (irpa&t),  neither  being  nor  becom- 
ing, unless  they  are  joined  together  in  a sentence,  and  then 
some  tense  of  becoming  is  predicated  of  some  state  of  being  : 
iijXot  yap  f/fti  irov  t6ti  rrtpi  r uv  orrwv  (the  predicates),  rf 
yiyvopivuv  (present),  t)  71  yovoruv  (past),  if  ptXXovroi  v 
(future),  cdi  ot>K  ovopaZu  povo v,  dXXa  n mpaivti  avpirXixuv 
rd  p 1) para  rolf  ivopatrtv.  {Sophist.,  p.  262,  D.)  He  Speaks 
here  of  the  mere  name  of  the  subject  as  predicating  being 
of  it,  for  we  may  always  predicate  being  of  every  individual 
which  has  a name,  in  addition  to  Uie  particular  nature 
which  it  has  {Sophist.,  p.  251,  A);  indeed  the  act  of 
naming  or  of  affixing  a general  name,  tho  name  of  the  genus, 
to  the  individual,  is  the  first  step  in  classification,  and  in 
itself  gives  a fixity  to  things  which  is  opposed  to  generation 
and  becoming.  (Thceetetus,  p.  157,  A.)  Thinking  being 
the  discourse  of  the  soul  with  itself  ( Therrtet .,  p.  189,  E ; 
Sophist.,  p.  263,  E).  and  speech  being  a combination  of 
words  so  as  to  form  discourse  for  the  cognizance  of  another 
( Sophist.,  p.  259,  E),  thinking  is  a similar  combination  of 
thoughts  for  the  cognizance  of  a man  himself:  and  thus 
the  science  which  regulates  the  combination  of  though:* 
may  be  called  fioXimjci?,  or  the  science  of  discourse.  ( So- 
phist., p.  252,  E.)  It  is  a science  presiding  over  the  faculty 
which  investigates  the  properties  of  all  sensations.  (Thecctet., 
p.  185,  B.)  Tins  science  depends  upon  definition.  Now 
definition  necessarily  presumes  that  some  general  term 
should  be  given,  including  a multiplicity  of  objects 
( Euthyvhr ..  p.  6,  D ; Thetrtei.,  p.  146,  D;  p.  185,  D),  and  it 
must  then  be  explained  wherein  the  term  to  be  defined 
differs  from  others  which  belong  to  the  same  genus  with  ir. 
( Euthyphr.,  p.  11,  E;  Thetetet.,  p.  208,  D.)  The  second 
process,  or  the  per  differ entiam,  is  subordinate  to  the 
former,  which  is  the  all-important  one  in  tins  science  of 
dialectics. 

The  great  object  then  of  the  dialectician  is  to  establish 
what  are  those  general  terms  which  arc  the  object  of 
the  mind  when  a man  thinks.  It  is  clear  that  they 
cannot  be  objects  of  sense,  for  these  are  in  a continual 
state  of  transition.  {Parmenid.,  p.  152,  A.)  They  must 
therefore  bo  of  tho  number  of  those  things  which  wo 
know  by  means  of  reflection  (ftavou)  through  the  under- 
standing (Xoytv/ioc,  vote.  I'oi/oif),  for  these  things  being 
fixed,  belong  to  ovaia,  and  can  become  the  objects  of  science 
or  certain  knowledge.  {Purmen.,  p,  129,  E;  Ph(ed.,  p. 
65,  C;  Respubl.  vii.,  p.  532,  A.)  Every  thing  of  this  kind 
is  an  tltos,  that  is,  a general  term.  {Resp.  x.,  p.596,  A; 
Legg.,  x.,  p.  835-5),  or  uuiddity  ( Phcedr .,  p.  237,  B.)  Con- 
sequently there  is  an  iaea,  or  uIoq,  of  everything  that  is 
called  by  a general  name.  Hence  the  formula  for  the  uni- 
versal is  neither  «v  only,  as  the  Eleatic*  said,  nor  jroXXii 
only,  as  the  Heracleiteans  asserted,  but  tv  sat  iroXXiJ,  ‘the 
one  and  the  many,’  i.e.  the  subject  of  which  many  predi- 
cates may  be  asserted,  and  which  therefore  appears  as  mani- 
fold. {Respubl.,  v.,  p.  476,  A;  Sophist.,  p.  251,  A;  Par- 
menid.,  p.  129,  K,  &c.)  From  all  tliis  it  will  appear  that 
Plato,  like  a writer  of  our  own  lime,  regarded  philosophy  as 
an  undressing  of  the  world,  as  the  menus  of  discovering 
the  certainty  and  eternity,  which  are  in  this  world  hidden 
and  wrapped  up  in  the  garb  of  the  mutable  and  the  temporal. 
For  if  tho  sensible  is  true,  which  ho  maintains  against  the 
Eleutics,  it  is  true  only  through  the  essence  of  which  it  par- 
takes {Pheed.,  p.  100,  C;  Euthydem „ p.  300,  E ; Sympos., 
p.  210,  E),  and  therefore  the  object  of  philosophy  must  he 
to  strip  off  this  garment  of  the  sensible,  and  asceud  to  tho 
supreme  idea  which  contains  all  the  subordinate  ones,  and 
which  lias  nothing  in  it  capable  of  being  apprehended  by 
the  senses,  for  individual  ideas  are  but  hypothetical  notions, 
for  which  a true  ground  can  oulv  be  given  by  a higher 
hypothesis.  ( Respubl .,  vi.,  p.  511.  1).  compared  with  Pitted., 
p.  100,  A,  Pit  debus.,  n.  20.  D,  and  JiespuU.,  p.  610,  U.)  This 
supreme  idea  is  God ; and  thus  God  is  the  common  stan- 
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dardof  all  things,  and  not  the  individual  man,  as  Protagoras 
said.  ( Legg iv.,  p.  716,  C.) 

Before  we  pass  from  this  outline  of  Plato's  dialectical 
system  to  its  application  to  ethics  and  physics,  it  will  be 
advantageous  to  the  reader  that  he  should  see  how  Plato 
made  this  application  himself.  With  this  view  we  shall  give 
a sketch  of  the  mode  of  reasoning  which  the  philosopher 
lias  adopted  in  two  most  important  and  interesting  dialogues, 
the  * Gorgias’  and  * Thesetetus,’  which  are  the  counter- 
parts of  one  another,  and  which  Schleiermacher  places 
at  the  head  of  the  second  class  of  Plato's  works,  the  dialogues 
of  which  occupy  a middle  position  between  the  elementary 
and  constructive  ones,  and  treat  not  of  the  method  of  philo- 
sophy, as  is  the  case  with  dialogues  of  the  first  class,  but  of 
its  object.  The  opposition  between  these  two  dialogues  has 
been  well  pointed  out  by  Schleiermacher,  in  his  introduction 
to  tho  former  of  them  (p.  6,  seqq.).  The  highest  and  most 
general  problem  of  science  is  to  seize  upon  essence  and 
being  while  still  enveloped  in  the  fleeting  and  transitory 
phantasmagoria  of  the  senses,  to  represent  the  former  as 
that  which  is  real  and  good  in  the  latter,  and  to  point  out 
and  reconcile  the  apparent  opposition  between  theso  two 
contrasted  objects  of  contemplation.  There  aro  two  ways 
of  effecting  this : the  immediate  method,  or  that  by  which 
wc  pass  at  once  from  the  true  to  its  semblance ; the  indirect 
method,  or  that  by  which  we  pass  from  the  feeling  of  opposi- 
tion, as  a datum,  to  the  primary  intention,  which  forms  the 
starting  point  in  the  other  case.  In  the  opposition  which 
it  is  the  object  of  these  methods  to  reconcile,  the  antithesis 
» between  being  and  semblance  : in  ethics  this  amounts  to 
tho  antithesis  of  moral  good,  in  the  province  of  being,  to 
vleasure , or  pleasurable  feelings,  in  the  province  of  sem- 
blance ; and  in  physics  this  is  the  antithesis  of  science,  in 
the  ono  domain,  to  sensation,  in  the  other.  The  • Gorgias’ 
is  the  development  of  the  former  antithesis ; tho ' Therotetus’ 
of  the  latter. 

The  interlocutors  in  the  Gorgias  are— Gorgias,  the  cele- 
brated sophist  and  rhetorician  ; Polus,  a rich  and  arrogant 
Agrigentine,  who  had  written  a book  on  rhetoric;  and  Cal- 
liclcs  of  Acharnm,  an  ambitious  demagogue ; to  whom  are 
opposed  Socrates  and  his  friend  Cheerephon,  tho  latter  of 
whom  however  takes  but  little  shore  in  the  discussion.  The 
business  of  the  dialogue  is  divided  into  three  parts.  I.  The 
refutation  of  Gorgias  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  rhetoric. 
Gorgias  says  the  subjects  of  rhetoric  are  justice  and  in- 
justice, but  that  the  rhetorician  sometimes  acts  unjustly ; 
‘but,’  says  Socrates,  'if  justice  and  injustice  are  tho  subjects 
of  the  rhetorician’s  art,  the  rhetorician,  as  such,  must  be 
just  always:  there  Toro  Gorgias  contradicts  himself.’  II. 
The  refutation  of  Polus  with  regard  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  good  or  the  beautiful,  and  the  pleasant.  Polus 
says,  * to  act  unjustly  has  less  of  the  beautiful  (it  is  a*ffx<ov) 
than  to  suffer  injury,  but  the  latter  has  less  of  the  good  (it 
is  r a'stov)  than  the  former.’  Sucrates  replies,  * the  beautiful 
(rb  xa\6v)  excels  in  pleasure  (i r/covy),  in  utility  (AftAti?) 
or  in  both:  the  deformed  (rb  alaxpbv)  is  so  called  from  the 
pain  (Xlnri))  or  evil  (raKov)  which  attends  it,  or  from 
both:  to  act  unjustly  (rb  dluciiv)  does  not  surpass  the  suf- 
fering of  an  injury-  (r5  diisueOat)  in  tho  pain  which  attends 
it ; consequently  it  must  surpass  it  in  the  evil  or  badness  of 
it.  therefore  it  is  both  worse  (ramov),  and  has  also  less  of 
the  beautiful  (ro  roXov) ; and  therefore  it  will  not  be  a 
reasonable  object  of  preference.  Again,  it  is  well  for  the 
unjust  man  to  be  punished;  for  the  act  and  tho  suffering 
aro  homologous  : now  the  act  of  punishing  an  unjust  man  is 
just ; therefore  the  suffering  of  the  unjust  man  is  just  also : 
consequently,  as  before,  it  is  raXov ; therefore  it  has  some 
excellence  either  of  pleasure  or  of  profit:  but  its  excellence 
is  not  of  pleasure;  therefore  it  is  profitable  for  him.  III. 
Tho  refutation  of  Callicles  with  regard  to  the  proposition 
that  all  good  is  exhausted  in  the  pleasant.  Callicles  asserts 
that  though  rb  dliKilv  has  more  of  deformity  than  rb  ciIikm- 
Oat,  this  is  only  by  law  or  convention,  ana  not  by  nature. 
Fur  ro  alien*  is  an  endeavour  to  get  more  than  others,  and 
this  is  natural.  Socrates  first  confutes  Callicles’  idea  of  a 
distinction  between  law  and  nature  (p.  488,  B.  489),  and  then 
brings  three  decisive  arguments  against  his  position  that  every- 
thing pleasant  is  good,  the  first  in  p.  495,  D,  the  second  in 
p.  495,  E — 497,  D,  the  third  in  p.  499.  E — 499,  B.  Toescape 
from  the  consequences  of  these  arguments,  Callicles  makes 
a distinction  between  good  and  bad  pleasures ; but  Socrates 
refutes  this  at  once  by  showing  that  if  wc  are  to  make  this 
distinction,  it  follows  that  we  seek  for  an  object  not  because 


it  is  pleasurable,  but  because  it  is  good  (p.  499,  B,  500,  A) ; 
and  then  maintains  that  the  rhetoric,  or  what  is  the  samu 
thing,  the  political  principles  of  demagogues,  like  Callicles, 
are  morally  bad,  for  they  have  pleasure  for  their  object,  not 
good.  Socrates  then  proceeds  by  himself  to  show  that  hap- 
piness consists  in  justice  and  order  (p.  505-508) ; that  life  is 
not  in  itself  desirable  (p.  508-512),  and  so  on:  and  the  dia- 
logue concludes  with  a fable  relating  to  the  state  of  the  soul 
aftor  death. 

The  interlocutors  in  the  Thecetetus  are  Theodoras,  a ma- 
thematician of  Cyrene,  who  is  represented  as  attached  to  the 
materialism  of  Protagoras,  and  a young  Athenian  named 
Thcaoletus,  who  carries  on  nearly  the  whole  of  the  argu- 
ment with  Socrates.  Tho  dialogue  consists  of  a refutation 
of  three  positions  with  regard  to  science  (Ivurr^/iq),  which 
are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Theeotetus.  (I.)  That  science  is 
sensation  (aladtjetc).  This,  says  Socrates,  is  much  tho 
same  as  the  dogma  of  Protagoras,  * the  individual  man  is 
the  standard  oi  all  things’  (iravruv  pirpov  avOpuwof) ; for 
his  faivirai,  * it  appears,’  is  equivalent  to  your  aloQdvopat, 

‘ I perceive ;’  but  in  this  opinion  of  Protagoras  is  implied  ( I ) 
that  there  is  only  a genesis  and  no  being,  and  tliaf  all 
things  are  the  offspring  of  flowing  and  motion  ; (2)  that  the 
objects  of  the  senses  have  neither  an  objective  nor  a sub- 
jective existence,  but  exist  only  by  the  concurrence  of  object 
and  subject : that  is  to  say,  according  to  his  principle,  rb 
irdv  Kivtivlc  leri,  ‘every  thing  is  motion.’  Now,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  motion,  (l)  active,  (2)  passive;  the  first  com- 
prehends tho  aloOiimtc  (perceptions),  the  second  the  aiaOtird 
(things  perceived),  and  qualities  are  generated  from  the 
concurrence  of  the  percipient  and  the  perceivable.  Hence, 
it  follows,  according  to  Protagoras,  that  nothing  is  of  itself, 
but  comes  into  being  by  tho  instrumentality  of  something 
else  (obltp  «7vai  tv  abrb  ra0’  avrb,  tkXXa  rtvi  dtl  ylyvioOai,  p. 
157,  A).  Socrates  next  proceeds  to  show,  in  dofcnce  of  Pro- 
tagoras, that  tho  objection  in  respect  to  dreams  and  mad- 
ness is  of  no  force,  and  that  the  perceptions  of  a person  mad 
or  asleep  are  true  os  far  as  they  go ; for,  in  the  first  place,  we 
have  no  means  of  proving  that  wc  are  uot  ? sleep  when  we 
think  ourselves  awake;  and  uext,  it  may  be  shown  that, 
whatever  wo  perceive,  we  alone  perceive  it,  and  that  there- 
fore the  perception,  if  it  is  a perception  at  all,  must  be  a 
true  one.  The  opinion  of  Themtetus,  thus  far  established, 
is  of  no  validity  unless  wc  admit  that  Protagoras  has  over- 
thrown his  pretensions  to  superior  wisdom  by  advancing 
this  doctrine.  Socrates  however  concedes  that  Protagoras 
might  reasonably  object  to  this  confutation  as  not  amount- 
ing to  a regular  proof.  In  the  next  place  then  he  shows  that 
if  perception  is  science,  we  arrive  at  the  absurd  conclusion 
that  it  is  possible  to  remember  a thing  once  known,  and 
yet  not  to  know  it.  He  checks  himself  however  by  sug- 
gesting (p.  1 14,  C)  that  this  reductio  ad  absnrdum  has  been 
obtained  by  an  acquiescence  in  tlio  common  acceptations  of 
terms  (irp©c  rdf  riv  bvoparuv  bpoXoyiac  avopoXoytjaaptpot), 
and  then  undertakes  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  Protagoras 
as  far  as  it  will  go.  Speaking  then  in  the  person  of  Pro- 
tagoras, he  begins  by  denying  that  perception  (afa&prtc)  and 
momory  (pvripti)  are  the  same  affection  (jrafloc).  Next,  he 
denies  that  he  considers  all  men  alike  in  wisdom.  He  says 
that  some  opinions  may  be  belter  than  others ; but  he 
denies  that  any  are  false ; and  having,  in  tlio  name  of  Pro- 
tagoras, found  fault  with  himself  for  his  mode  of  arguing, 
he  invites  Theodorus  to  answer  him  in  Protagoras's  name. 
Theodorus  having  reluctantly  consented  to  do  so,  Socrates 
proceeds  (p.  170,  A)  to  refute  seriously  tho  iravrtv  p Jrpov 
a vOpwiroc  of  Protagoras.  In  tho  first  place  he  asserts  that 
almost  every  action  of  man  implios  the  belief  that  there  are 
different  degrees  of  wisdom,  and  therefore  that  there  is  such 
a thing  as  false  opinion.  Next,  he  shows  that  Protagoras 
himself  must  confess  his  opinion  to  be  false,  if  it  bo  con- 
ceded that  most  people  think  it  so,  and  that  all  these  think 
rightly.  Again,  this  rule  of  Protagoras  will  not  apply  to  the 
profitable,  and  this  Socrates,  after  a digression  on  the  dif- 
ference between  the  babbling  politician  and  the  true  philo- 
sopher, proceeds  (p.  177,  C)  to  provo  by  showing  that  the 
profitable  belongs  to  tho  future,  and  that  no  ono  excepting 
the  man  of  science  can  judge  of  the  future  as  respecting  the 
object  of  his  science.  These  two  last  conclusions  Theodorus 
admits  to  be  decisive  (p.  179,  B,  C);  but  Socrates  doubts  if 
the  refutation  of  Protagoras  as  regards  the  present  be  made 
out,  unless  the  Heracleitean  doctrine  be  also  refuted.  This 
then  is  the  next  step.  In  the  first  place  he  makes  Thco- 
dorus  concede  that  all  things  are  moved  according  to  both 
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kinds  of  motion,  t.e.  change  of  place  and  change  of  form. 
Then  alluding  to  his  former  distinction  of  r«i  vmenvra  = 
ru  aieOijra,  and  n<  nda\ovra  — rd  alfjOavvfitva,  and  to  W hat  he 
&aid  about  the  effects  of  their  concurrence,  he  shows  that, 
according  to  this  doctrine,  no  quality  can  be  predicated  of 
anything ; and  that  we  neither  can  be  said  to  perceive,  nor 
yet  not  to  perceive,  i.e.  neither  to  have  science  nor  to  have 
it  not ; and  hence  every  proposition  is  equally  right  and 
equally  wrong,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  ©W  ojtwc.  To  this 
Socrates  adds  (p.  184.0  that  the  senses  are  the  & 'oil, not 
the  aioOavofitOa — the  mere  instruments,  not  the  ratifies  of 
sensations;  we  perceive  each  sort  or  quality  by  a different 
ci  or,  or  organ,  and  consequently  must  compare  them,  &c., 
by  some  other  means  than  by  the  senses  themselves,  i.e.  the 
tf't'Xn  abrq  KaO ’ avrijv,  ' the  soul  considered  as  unconnected 
with  the  senses,’  is  the  subject  of  essence  and  truth,  and 
therefore  science  and  sensation  are  different,  for  scienco  is 
not  without  essence  and  truth.  ' lienee  it  follows,'  says 
Socrates,  ‘that  we  must  seek  for  science  in  that  name, 
whatever  it  is,  which  is  given  to  the  soul  when  it  i»  engaged 
in  abstract  speculation.’  (p.  lb".  A.)  From  this,  Thctcietus 
asserts  (II.)  that  science  is  right  conception  (ij  d\t6ifc  ci>5n), 
and  when  he  is  driven  from  this,  after  a series  of  subtle  dis- 
quisitions on  the  nature  of  false  conception,  ho  maintains 
(III.)  that  science  is  right  conception  combined  with  rea- 
sonable explanation  (»/  pin i \6yov  a\t)Gi/c  lota,  i.e.  uv  pi/ 
lari  Aoyop,  ovk  Ivtnrqru  itrn,  p.  20 1,  D).  Tins  is  discussed 
with  reference  to  the  different  meanings  of  Adyoc,  and  the 
opinion  is  finally  refuted.  The  dialogue  ends  with  this  reca- 
pitulation of  the  results  obtained: — 1 Therefore  neither  per- 
ception nor  right  conception,  nor  right  conception,  com- 
bined with  reasonable  explanation,  can  bo  science  ’ (ot-rt  a pa 
aio9t)aic  oin  i ota  uAq6>)c  acre  fura  aXqGaix  cojqc  Xdyof  vpoa- 
jiyvofuvof  iirurrtfuq  av  tiq). 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  these  two  dialogues 
because  they  furnish  a direct  transition  to  Plato’s  applica- 
tion of  his  dialectical  Bysteni  to  the  departments  of  ethics 
and  physics.  The  Gorgiae  points  out  the  stepa  by  which 
Plato  would  proceed  in  handling  the  moral  questions  of 
common  occurrence  in  his  time  ; for  ethics  was  always 
treated  in  those  days  as  a part  of  politics,  and  the  sophists, 
to  whom  he  was  opposed,  were  principally  dangerous  from 
the  hearing  of  their  doctrines  on  political  morality.  The 
Theeetetue  is  a critical  review  of  certain  materialistic  opi- 
nions, which  it  was  necessary  to  confute  before  a uew  system 
could  be  fairly  set  on  foot.  Plato  himself  says,  ‘ It  is  better 
to  do  a little  well  than  a great  deal  in  an  unsatislactory 
manner’  ( Theeetet .,  p.  187,  K) ; and  as  Sir  C.  Wren  gained 
nearly  as  much  credit  for  the  scientific  manner  in  which  he 
removed  the  ruins  of  the  old  St.  Paul's  church  at  for  the 
genius  and  skill  with  which  he  planned  and  constructed  the 
new  edifice,  so  Plato  should  receive  the  commendation 
which  is  due  to  him  for  the  elaborate  and  searching  scrutiny 
to  which  he  subjected  the  erroneous  views  current  in  his 
time,  before  he  ventured  to  propound  tho  grand  and  original 
conceptions  on  which  his  own  philosophy  was  built  up. 

II.  The  ethical  system  of  Plato,  though  (races  of  his  views 
in  this  field  are  discernible  in  many  of  his  other  dialogues, 
is  most  fully  developed  in  his  two  largest  treatises,  the 
4 Republic  ’ ami  the  ‘ Laws,’  and  most  distinctly  in  the 
former.  From  Plato’s  general  plan  of  considering  every- 
thing controversially  and  with  reference  to  the  theories  of 
his  predecessors,  we  might  draw  two  conclusions  wish  regard 
to  hia  system  of  moral  philosophy:  1st,  that  he  would  at 
once  discard  the  notion  that  the  pleasure  resulting  from 
sensible  impressions  could  bo  the  highest  good,  tor  this 
would  bo  to  allow  the  influence  of  the  senses  to  bo  para- 
mount, the  very  point  in  which  he  was  so  directly  opposed 
to  the  Horacleiteans ; 2ndly,  that  he  would  also  reject  the 
claim  of  knowledge  alone  to  be  considered  as  the  good,  for 
that  would  lead  him  to  coincide,  more  nearly  than  would 
have  suited  his  general  views,  with  tho  positions  of  the 
Eleatics.  We  see  tho  first  germs  of  his  opinions  on  these 
two  points  in  the  contrast  which  we  have  pointed  out  between 
the  * Gorgias’  and  *Tho®tetus and  in  the  ‘ Philehus,'  which 
may  justly  he  considered  as  an  introduction  to  tho  ' Re- 
public,’ lie  formally  confutes  the  dogma  that  tho  summum 
bonum  is  cither  pleasure  or  knowledge  alone.  The  highest 
good,  as  is  hinted  in  the  * Philebus,’  and  distinctly  shown 
in  the  ‘ Republic,’  is  moral  virtue:  this  principle  is  the 
basis  of  man's  intellectual  and  moral  constitution  ; it  is  his 
good  quo  man,  that  is,  as  far  as  lie  is  on  intellectual  and 
moral  agent.  Moral  virtue,  according  to  Plato,  is  the  sub- 


ordination of  man’s  lower  faculties  to  his  reason  as  the 
sovereign  faculty : a man  is  virtuous  when  the  will  net*  as 
the  servant  of  the  reason  in  controlling  the  appetite.  When 
this  subordination  is  perfect  in  the  individual,  it  constitutes 
his  rectitude,  righteousness,  justice,  or,  in  general,  his  virtue 
or  goodness;  consequently,  his  happiness  in  this -world. 
When  a corresponding  subordination  exists  in  the  state,  that 
is  to  say,  when  the  guards,  or  military  caste,  in  perfect  sub- 
ordination to  philosophic  rulers,  assist  the  reasoning  and 
governing  power  in  regulating  and  controlling  the  passions 
of  the  populace,  the  slate  is  a perfect  one.  The  * Republic’ 
of  Plato  i»  a development  of  this  analogy  between  the  ideas 
of  the  perfect  man  and  the  perfect  slate.  This  analogy 
depends  upon  the  old  and  well-known  division  of  virtue  into 
the  four  cardinal  virtues,  as  they  are  called,  namely  (IX 
prudence  or  wisdom  (poovijeif) ; (2),  courage,  constancy,  or 
fortitude  (avlptia);  (3),  temperance,  discretion,  or  self- 
control  (<rw^po<Ti'i  iji  j and  (4),  justice  or  righteousness 
(lutatoaivrj):  and  on  the  supposition  that  llie  whole  province 
of  virtue  is  exhausted  by  these  four  virtues.  Wc  cannot 
agree  with  Schleiermaclier  {Einleitwtg  sum  Sfaaf,  p.  2ii), 
that  * Plato  manifestly  took  up  his  description  of  the  lour 
connected  virtues  only  out  of  respect  for  the  existing  classi- 
fication, just  as  they  had  passed  in  a similar  manner  fiom 
common  conventional  usage  into  tho  philosophy  of  Socrates.’ 
To  us  it  appears  that  the  classification  of  the  four  cardinal 
virtues  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  very  ground- 
work of  Plato’s  whole  physical  and  dialectical  system,  that 
it  must  have  been  in  the  most  serious  earnest,  and  with 
the  most  deliberate  choice,  that  he  assumed  this  division  of 
virtue  ns  the  basis  of  his  moral  philosophy.  In  the  * Republic,’ 
Plato  argues  thus  with  regard  to  the  fourfold  division  uf 
virtue  (De  Hepubl.,  iv„  p.  427-434): — The  state,  being  a per- 
fect otto,  must  exhibit  in  itself  the  four  canjiual  virtues ; not 
that  every  one  of  its  citizens  must  exhibit  them  all  perfectly  : 
but  tho  philosophic  rulers  will  represent  its  fpevipnc ; the 
courageous  standing-army  its  avlptia;  and  the  well-con- 
ducted populace  and  craftsmen  its  aiu^poai yq.  The  re- 
maining virtue,  c uraioTi'i’i),  is  the  virtue  of  the  whole;  it  is 
the  principle  and  rnuse  of  the  existence  of  the  other  three 
virtues,  compelling  each  portion  of  the  stale  to  keep  to  its 
own  business,  and  to  abstain  from  all  iroXvirpayfioaivtt.  or  in- 
terference with  the  affairs  of  the  other  portions.  Passing 
from  the  state  to  the  individual,  Plato  recognises  three 
distinct  principles  in  the  soul  of  man:  to  Xoyurrccov,  to  Ovfio- 
u&c*  and  ro  l*i0vitf|rucdv(p.  439,  D) : the  first  belongs  to  the 
rational  part  of  the  soul ; the  two  last  to  the  irrational  part, 
with  this  distinction,  that  the  Ovftoullc,  though  it  is  classed 
under  the  same  general  head  with  the  iiriOvfiqriKor,  is 
very  different  from  it,  and  often  assists  the  Xeyumcd*'  in  go- 
verning and  controlling  the  tntfupijrurtl*  (p.  440,  A ; p.  441, 
E).  These  three  principles  correspond  in  our  philosophical 
language  to  the  reason,  the  will,  and  the  appetite.  The 
second  is  often  rendered  1 the  irascible  principle,’  and  Cicero 
translated  it  by  ira  and  iraruiuiia  iDe  FepvbJ.,  i.  38);  but 
wo  follow  Hooker,  who  translates  it 1 the  will,’  and  Hem- 
sterhuys  the  younger,  who  substitutes  for  it  the  scholastic 
synonym  veil  file.  Theao  three  principles  in  the  soul  of 
man  Plato  considers  to  be  analogous  to  the  three  classes  in 
the  perfect  statu:  the  philosophic  rulers  represent  the 
reason,  the  standing  army  is  the  will,  ami  the  populace  the 
appetite;  and  as  there  was  a virtue  corresponding  to  each 
of  tho  divisions  of  the  perfect  statu,  and  also  one  which 
kept  them  all  together,  so,  in  the  righteous  or  virtuous  man, 
the  reason  is  full  of  wisdom,  the  will  is  strong  in  fortitude, 
and  the  appetite  is  under  tho  healthy  influence  of  self-con- 
trol; and  all  three  are  kept  together  by  justice,  as  the 
musical  harmony  keeps  together  the  highest,  the  lowest, 
and  the  middle  sound,  or  the  octave,  the  bans,  and  the  fifth 
(p.  443,  l>)  t or,  to  express  the  whole  in  the  words  which 
Shakspere  has  apparently  borrowed  from  Plato  (Hen. 
act ».,  so  2) 

Stef.  Whitr  that  the  M-mrfl  (isn't  iloth  Hfftit  alirond. 

Th*  sdtWad  bf«d  d«*S»-nd«  ii«eti  st  boms) 

For  cover  nrn<-ut,  through  bleb,  sod  low,  and  tower, 
l*nt  liilo  doth  kr,?|i  in  oui*  eeecent, 

(VinKC-mot  In  a full  anil  Dalural  chut, 

Like  music. 

Cant  Thtntorc  doth  heaven  diTide 

The  *tnte  of  mao  in  divert  Amotions, 

Settlor  endfnwm?  in  continual  motiuo, 

To  « h >eh  U Used,  as  an  aim  or  butt. 

Obedience. 

This  idea  of  five  throe  principles  in  the  human  soul,  and 
of  the  subordination  of  (be  two  inferior  faculties  to  the 
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sovereign  reason,  is  most  beautifully  and  clearly  worked  out 
in  the  inyihus  which  forms  a prominent  part  of  Plato's 
earliest  dialogue,  the  * Phtedrus’  (p.  246,  A,  seqq),  where 
the  soul  is  compared  to  a charioteer  (the  reason)  driving  a 
pair  of  winged  steeds,  one  of  which  is  well-bred  and  well- 
trained,  and  the  other  quite  the  contrary:  the  quiet  horse 
(the  will)  is  obedient  to  tho  rein,  and  strives  to  draw  its 
wilder  yoke- fellow  (the  appotitc)  along  with  it,  and  to  induce 
it  to  listen  to  tho  voice  of  the  charioteer  (the  reason);  but 
they  have  both  of  them  much  pain  and  trouble  with  it,  and 
the  whole  object  of  their  charioteering  is  lost  if  it  contrives 
to  get  the  better  of  them.  In  this  allegory  the  aim  of  tho 
reason  in  exacting  obedience  from  tho  lower  faculties  is  not 
merely  this  obedience  or  subordination  itself,  which  consti- 
tutes the  goodness  of  man ; the  reason  endeavours,  by  keep- 
ing under  control  the  senses,  with  all  their  crav  ings  for  grati- 
fication, to  take  a calm  view  of  abstract  truth,  and  to  gase 
upon  the  eternal  realities  which  are  here  clothed  in  the 
garb  of  .--pace  and  time.  This  is  described  as  if  the  soul,  in 
its  state  of  previous  existence,  went  the  circuit  of  the  uni- 
verse m the  train  of  the  gods:  if,  in  performing  this  journey, 
the  reason,  or  charioteer,  could  control  his  restive  steed  so  as 
to  raise  his  own  baud  above  the  surface  of  the  heavenly 
vault,  he  was  borne  round  with  the  revolution  of  the  sphere, 
and,  in  that  position,  though  struggling  and  striving  with 
his  unruly  steed,  he  saw,  however  faintly  and  imperfectly,  tile 
essences  of  things  which  are  collected  in  that  super-celestial 
region,  and  the  remetnbrauces  of  which  furnish  the  soul 
with  ideas  after  it  has  descended  to  earth  and  become  united 
with  a body.  Now  this  is  carrying  the  definition  of  moral 
excellence,  or  virtue,  one  step  farther.  A man  is  in  a state 
of  virtue,  righteousness,  or  moral  excellence,  when  Ins  will 
and  bis  appetite  are  subordinated  to  bis  reason  ; but  this  sub- 
ordination is  necessary  as  a previous  condition,  in  order 
that  a man  may  contemplate  the  idea  of  the  good;  or,  in 
our  phraseology,  a man  must  be  in  a moral  slate  before  be 
can  place  himself  in  a religious  state.  This  idea  of  the 
good,  the  real  turn  muni  bon  um,  the  complement  of  all  mo- 
lality, is  discussed  in  a remarkable  passage  of  the*  Republic’ 
( vi  , p 505,  A,  seqq  ),  in  which  Pluto  takes  up  and  finishes 
the  argument  in  the  * Philebu*.’  It  was  there  shown  that 
the  Miunmwn  In  mum  is  not  to  be  sought  either  in  pleasure 
or  in  knowledge:  it  remained  to  be  shown  then  in  what  this 
minimum  banum  actually  consists  ; in  other  words,  what  is  its 
idea.  In  the  language  of  Philo,  idea  und  essence  are  syno- 
nymous. Thus  by  ihc  idea  of  tho  good,  he  only  means  the 
nature  and  essence  of  good,  or  of  the  sovereign  good,  that 
is,  of  God,  and  not  in  this  case  the  abstract  and  intellectual 
image  which  we  form  of  it.  In  opposition  to  this  idea  or 
essence.  Plato  uses  the  term  generation,  or  becoming,  by 
which  he  menus  all  sensible  things,  everything  that  is  born 
and  perishes.  Corresponding  to  this  opposition  of  genera- 
tion to  esmice,  Plaio,  following  Parmenides  (Simplicius, 
on  Aristotle's  Phys.,  fol.  7,  B. ),  supposed  two  worlds,  tho 
world  of  matter  and  the  world  of  mind,  the  visible  and  the 
ideal  world;  the  former  being  on  the  model  of  the  latter. 
Immutable  essences,  or  ideas,  are  contained  in  the  ideal 
world.  Material  essences,  or  substances,  are  not  real  essences, 
for  they  are  subjoct  to  generation  and  corruption  ; wc  can- 
not predicate  cleat  of  them  ; they  can  oniy  be  said  y iyvtoOai. 
Having  premised,  or  rather  reminded  his  readers  of  this 
oppo>ition  of  the  boarbe  to iroc  to  the  eoijroc  t6woq  (p.  507, 
B.>,  Plato  proceeds  in  the  following  strain : — The  sun  is  an 
image  of  the  idea  of  the  good  ; for  while  tho  other  senses, 
such  as  the  hearing,  need  nothing  intermediate  or  additional 
in  order  to  tho  perception  of  objects,  sight,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  need  the  intervention  of  light,  otherwise  the  colour 
and  the  form  will  not  be  visible : this  light  is  derived  from 
the  sun,  and  the  benefit  which  our  sight  derives  from  the 
sun  is  analogous  to  the  benefit  which  our  reason  derives 
from  the  idea  of  the  good ; for  as  the  eye  cannot  see  without 
the  intervention  of  light,  so  the  reason  cannot  discern  the 
things  of  the  ideal  world  without  the  light  of  truth.  Con- 
sequently. the  idea  of  the  good  is  that  which  imparts  truth 
to  the  objects  of  our  reason  and  the  power  of  discerning 
truth  to  the  reason  itself.  The  idea  of  the  good  is  therefore 
fur  above  truth  and  the  knowledge  of  truth;  and  as  hgbt 
and  the  power  of  seeing  are  skin  to  the  sun,  but  not  iden- 
tical with  if,  so  truth  and  the  knowledge  of  truth  are  related 
to  tho  idea  of  the  good,  but  are  not  identical  with  this  idea. 
The  sun  is  also  an  image  of  the  idea  of  the  good  in  this,  that 
os  tho  sun  not  merely  enables  the  eye  to  see,  but  likewise 
supplies  nourishment  and  growth  to  the  visiblo  objects;  so 


the  idea  of  the  pod  not  merely  enables  the  reason  to  discern 
and  know,  but  likewise  gives  to  the  ideas  of  the  reason  their 
being  and  reality.  Accordingly,  as  the  sun,  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  Milton,  looks  from  his  solo  dominion  like  the 
god  of  this  lower  world  of  sense,  so  the  idea  of  the  good,  the 
sovereign  good,  even  God  himself,  reigns  supreme  in  the 
higher  world  of  ideas  which  is  coguisahlu  only  to  tho  reason. 
Plato  concludes  this  discussion  with  a classification  which 
may  be  considered  as  a supplement  to  tho  negative  argument 
of  the  Theectelut,  in  the  same  way  as  the  first  part  of  this 
disquisition  completes  the  negative  argument  of  the  Phi/ebu s. 
As  there  are  two  provinces  or  worlds,  the  ideal  and  the 
visible— the  world  of  reason  und  the  world  of  sense,  so  there 
aro  in  each  two  sorts  of  essences  or  substances,  namely 
the  pure  and  thu  mixed.  First,  then,  the  essences  or  objects 
of  the  pure  reason  aro  of  two  sorts:  1,  pure,  as  the  ideas  of 
good,  beauty,  justice,  &c. ; 2,  mixed,  or  into  the  conception 
of  which  an  image  necessarily  enters:  as  the  idea  or  essence 
of  a triangle  or  circle,  See.  Secondly,  tho  material  substances 
or  objects  of  sense  are  also  of  two  sorts:  ),  bodies  ; 2,  im- 
ages, or  shadows  of  bodies.  To  these  four  species  of  objects, 
four  species  of  knowledge  correspond,  the  two  first  of  which, 
or  those  pertaining  to  the  objects  of  the  ideal  world,  are  alone 
worthy  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  that  hnar  or  science, 
which  Thesetetus  sought  for  in  vain. 

I.  Science  uinarjfpif). 

1,  v6*i «c,  the  knowledge  of  pure  ideas. 

2,  buivuia,  that  of  mixed  ideas. 

II.  Opinion  (Sola}. 

3,  iriVng,  knowledge  of  bodies  and  of  what  pertains 
thereto. 

4,  tiVaeia,  knowledge  of  the  images  or  shadows  of  bodies. 

To  return  however  to  Plato's  ethical  system:  in  this  the 

end  is  the  same  as  that  of  his  dialectics;  from  first  to  lust 
there  is  a resolute  struggle  with  the  domineering  pretensions 
of  t lie  senses  and  a striving  after  a something  higher  and 
holier  than  ibte  world  can  furnish.  Everything  is  ascribed 
to  reason  and  faith:  to  reason,  as  tho  highest  faculty  of 
man,  to  which  every  other  faculty  should  be  subject;  to 
faith,  os  the  evidence  of  those  unseen  objects  which  the 
reason  worshipped  and  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  idola  of 
the  senses.  From  this  general  explanation  it  will  be  seen 
what  is  the  tendency  of  such  questions  as  * whether  virtue 
is  capable  of  being  taught?’  (Plato’s  Afeno.,  with  the 
criticism  in  Arisiot.,  Ethic.  Nicom.,  vi.  13);  and  it  may 
also  be  inferred  from  this  that  Aristotle  has  completely  mis- 
understood and  misrepresented  his  master  in  hu*  criticism 
of  Plato’s  * idea  of  the  good.’  (Ethic.  Nicom.,  i.  6;  Meta- 
phut.,  xiL  1.  seqq.) 

It  will  not  he  expected  that  wc  should  here  enter  upon  a 
minute  examination  of  the  political  theories  which  Pluto 
lias  based  upon  his  ethical  system.  It  will  b«i  sufficient  to 
say  briefly  that  Plato's  views  decidedly  tended  towards  oli- 
garchy, or,  os  he  would  have  called  it,  aristocracy.  Ho  had 
a great  admiration  for  Durian  institutions,  and  a great 
aversion  to  democracies,  especially  to  that  of  Athens.  11  is 
connection  with  the  chief  agents  hi  the  oligarchial  revolution 
at  Athens  may  have  had  some  share  in  this,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly some  proof  of  the  intimate  connection  between  his 
political  opinions  and  those  of  tho  party  to  which  wc  refer, 
that  the  inluilocutors  in  tho  great  trilogy  of  dialogues,  which 
contains  the  * Republic,’  the  ‘ Tiiuseus,’  and  tho  ‘ Criiius,' 
are  (besides  Socrates,  whose  political  character  is  not  alto- 
gethor  without  suspicion)  the  Syracusan  Hermorrates,  the 
deadliest  foe  of  Athens,  Critios,  the  head  of  the  thirty 
tyrants,  and  Timteus  the  speculative  Lucrum  legislator.  From 
a set  of  dialogues  managed  by  luch  persons  as  these  we 
should  hardly  expect  anything  different  in  politics  from 
what  we  find  in  them ; an  attempt,  namely,  to  recommend,  by 
argument  und  fiction,  a system  of  government  bused  upon 
Dorian  and  immediately  upon  Lacedaemonian  institutions. 
There  is  something  eminently  unfeeling  in  the  manner  in 
which  Plato,  after  the  example  of  the  Lacedemonian*, 
considers  marriage  in  a gross  and  physical  light,  and  subor- 
dinates all  the  better  sentiments  of  human  nature  to  the 
harsh  jurisdiction  of  an  uncompromising  aristocracy.  It 
has  been  supposed  (by  Morgenstern,  Commentat.de  It epubt. 
Platonis,  p.  73,  seqq.)  that  one  of  tho  later  comedies  of 
Aristophanes,  the  * Ecclesiazustt,’  is  directed  against  this 
XaKutwpavia  of  the  grout  philosopher.  Stallbanin  (Proiegnm. 
ad  Platon.  Eempubl.,  p.  t>«.  seqq.)  has  opposed  this  conjec- 
ture with  some  chronological  arguments,  which  Meineko 
( H is  tor.  Crit.  Com,  Grctc p.  282)  doe*  not  consider  satis- 
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factory.  Mcincko  thinks  that  Plato's*  scheme  for  a com-  I according  to  Plato’s  system,  are  treated  after  the  semblance 
munity  of  property  and  wives  is  undoubtedly  ridiculed  in  of  the  former,  which  is  their  Ma,  or  irapdlnypa.  In  this 
the  ' Ecclcsiazusse/  and  adduces  as  an  additional  argument  way  of  viewing  the  subject,  Plato’s  physical  theory  at  once 
for  this  the  satirical  remarks  of  Aristophanes  upon  one  ; assumes  the  form  of  a history  of  the  creation,  a nooporraita, 
Ari&tyllus  (Eccles.,  646  ; Plut.,  313),  whose  name  Meineke,  and  is  therefore  in  itself,  to  a certain  extent,  necessarily 
following  some  old  grammarians  (Eustath.,  p.  989;  Elym.  mythical.  The  first  great  principle  (the  ri  iv  of  the  later 
AT,  p.  1 4*2,  F),  regards  as  a diminutive  form  of  Aristocles,  j lonians,  which  is  the  ri  ov  of  the  Eleatics)  is  described  as 
Plato's  original  name.  We  know  that  in  general  the  Greek  j engaged  in  reducing  to  order  the  chaos  of  material  sub- 
comedians  were  not  unwilling  to  seise  upon  an  opportunity  ! stances.  That  this  must  have  been  done  at  some  time, — 
of  ridiculing  the  leader  of  any  philosophical  school,  and  that  there  must  have  been  a beginning  to  the  world  (o 
Plato  certainly  did  not  escape  literary  satire  of  this  kind,  otpavoc,  6 noepos,  to  irav),  that  the  world  which  we  see 
(Meineke,  Histor.  Cril.  Com.  Grtnc.,  pn.  238,  240.)  Of  the  must  have  been  created,  for  this  position  Plato  argues  most 
Law s as  related  to  the  Republic  we  liave  already  said  as  distinctly,  in  opposition  to  the  Eleatics.  As  the  world 

much  as  seems  to  be  necessary.  which  we  see  is  within  the  domain  of  the  senses,  it  is,  for 

HI.  Plato’s  physical  speculations  have  less  interest  for  this  very  reason,  one  of  those  things  which  are  liable  to 
the  modern  reader  than  either  his  dialectics  or  their  appli-  generation  and  decay.  It  must  therefore  have  had  its 
cation  to  moral  philosophy.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  de-  maker,  or  Sryuovpjoc.  Now  this  maker  can  be  no  other 
partmonts,  Plato  starts  with  a critical  review  of  the  systems  than  the  formative  principle — the  one , the  existent.  From 
which  preceded  him.  The  earliest  philosophical  systems  the  beauty,  order,  and  constancy  discernible  even  in  this 
among  the  Greeks,  those  namely  which  we  assign  to  the  lower  world,  it  is  clear,  Plato  says,  that  the  creator  must 
Ionian  school,  were  solely  physical ; and  they  started  have  constructed  it  after  the  model  or  pattern  of  a perfect 
always  from  some  theory  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  things,  and  eternal  world  ( Timenu,  p.  29,  A) ; and  in  order  that 
According  to  Thales,  this  primitive  element  was  water ; ac-  this  might  be  done  in  the  most  perfect  manner  possible,  ho 
cording  to  Anaximenes,  it  was  air;  according  to  Hcracleitus,  made  it  a Zjov  !p4/vxov  *rvow  rr,  ‘a  living  animal,  gifted 
it  was  fire ; Anaximander  considered  the  world,  in  its  with  intelligence’  ( Tinu,  p.  30,  B),  by  enduing  it  with  a 
primitive  stale,  as  a vast  and  infinite  chaos;  Diogenes  re-  living  soul.  The  body  of  this  animal  was  composed  of  tho 
garded  it  as  originating  in  a rational  and  intelligent  principle ; four  elements  (and  here  Plato  modifies  and  combines  the 
and  Anaxagoras,  uniting  in  one  tho  views  of  the  two  last-  theories  of  Empedocles  and  Anaxagoras),  and  tho  soul  of 
namod  philosophers,  recognised  a supreme  mind  (vote)  as  the  world  was  not,  as  tho  Eleatic  pantheism  would  have 
the  principle  of  life,  which  imparted  motion  and  form  to  the  maintained,  God  himself,  but  an  emanation  and  product  of 
material  elements,  and  reduced  to  order  the  chaotic  mass  of  that  intelligence  which  is  the  cause  of  all  things.  For 
primitive  atoms.  The  Eleatic  school  of  philosophy  began  Plato,  both  in  the  'Timsous'  and  in  the  ‘ Philcbus,'  speaks 
with  the  position  which  thus  formed  the  culminating  point  distinctly  of  themrW  as  of  the  nature  of  the  cause.  In  the 
of  the  Ionian  school — the  admission  of  a supreme  mtclli-  ‘Philcbus’  (p.  27  B,  seqq  ),  after  enumerating  four  kinds  of 
genre.  According  to  the  lonians,  and  in  the  very  language  being— tho  infinite,  the  limit,  the  mixture  of  these  two,  and 
of  Thales  and  Hcracleitus,  ‘All  the  universe  was  full  of  the  cause — and  alluding  to  the  universally  received  dogma 
gods.’  (Aristot.,  De  Anima,  i.  5;  De  Part.  Animal.,  i.  5.)  that  the  mind  (wove)  is  the  sovereign  of  heaven  and  earth 
According  to  the  pantheism  of  the  Eleatics,  on  the  contrary,  (p.  28,  C),  he  proceeds  as  follows  (p.  29,  A) : — ‘ We  find  that 
the  universe  itself  was  the  Deity;  in  the  words  of  Xeno  fire,  water,  air,  and  earth  must  naturally  be  in  the  composi- 
phanes,  the  one  being  (ri  ?»-),  the  universe,  was  God.  tion  of  all  bodies.  Those  elements  which  we  find  in  mdi- 
( Aristot.,  Mefaphtjs.,  i.  3,  sec.  1 2.)  * As  Thales  saw  pods  in  vidual  bodies  receive  their  being  from  the  elements  which  wo 
an  things,  so  it  maybe  said  that  Xenophanes  saw  all  things  find  in  the  universe,  and  this  little  body  of  ours  owes  its 
in  God.  (Thirlwall,  Hist.  Gr„  ii.,  p.  136.)  Parmenides  nourishment  and  all  that  it  has  received  or  possesses  to  tho 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate  this  pantheistic  view  of  Xeno-  great  body  of  the  world.  Now  these  bodies  of  ours  are  ani- 
phanes  by  arguments  deduced  from  the  idea  of  existence,  mated  by  souls ; and  from  whence  should  they  derive  their 
which  denied  the  possibility  of  creation  and  total  destruc-  souls,  if  tho  great  body  of  the  universe,  which  has  all  the  samo 
tion.  In  this  view  he  was  followed  by  Empedocles,  who  elements  with  them,  only  in  far  greater  purity  and  perfection, 
also  held  the  doctrine  of  uncreated  and  indestructible  ex-  did  not  possess  a soul  as  our  bodies  do?  Since  then  we  admit 
istcnce.  At  an  earlier  period,  Pythagoras  had  maintained  in  all  bodies  four  sorts  of  being — the  infinite,  the  limit,  the 
that  numbers  ere  the  principles  and  essence  of  all  things,  i compound  of  these,  and  the  cause;  and  since  we  find  in  tho 
and  that  the  world  subsists  by  a numerical  harmony,  a view  part  of  the  universe  to  which  we  belong  that  there  aro 
which  his  contemporary  and  rival,  Hernrlc-itus,  adopted  causes  which  create  souls,  produce  health  of  the  body,  and 
under  a modified  form  (Plato,  Sympos.,  p.  187,  A);  and  effect  cures  for  diseases  of  the  body;  and  causes  which  put 
Empedocles,  who  seems  to  have  combined  many  views  pe-  together  other  compositions  and  amend  them  when  im- 
culiar  to  the  Eleatics  with  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Anaxago-  paired, — all  of  these  causes  having  names  which  betoken 

ras,  also,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  forms  the  link  of  some  kind  of  wisdom  or  skill ; — this  being  the  case,  wo  can- 

connection  between  the  Eleatics  and  the  Pythagoreans.  As  not  but  think  that  tho  whole  heaven,  possessing  the  same 
this  was  the  general  state  of  physical  science  when  Plato  : four  sorts  of  beings,  but  possessing  them  pure  and  undc- 
wrote,  and  as  he  seems  to  have  been  always  striving  to  re-  ' proved,  has  for  its  cause  the  nature  of  those  things  winch 
coneile  the  contradictory  systems  of  Heracleitus  and  the  are  most  beautiful  and  noble,  a cause  which  may  most 
Eleatics,  and  to  extract  from  them  their  common  element  | justlv  be  called  wisdom  and  mind;  and  as  wisdom  and 
of  truth,  we  may  see  both  how  Plato  would  proceed  in  con-  J miml  cannot  be  without  soul,  it  follows  that  the  world  has 
structing  a theory  of  the  universe,  and  how  this  theory  a soul  and  mind  from  the  power  of  the  cause,  and  that 
would  be  connected  with  his  dialectical  system  and  his  i mind  is  of  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  all  things.’  It  should 
theory  of  ideas.  It  is  obvious  that  he  would  maintain  a he  remarked  that  Plato  distinguished, both  in  the  ‘Timcaus* 
creation,  in  opposition  to  Parmenides  and  Empedocles,  and  and  in  the  1 Philcbus,’  between  the  atria , or  it*  n (the  in- 
would  oppose  himself  in  this,  as  in  his  dialectics,  to  the  per-  | ducement  or  moving  cause  for  tho  creation),  and  the  olruyv 
pctual  (lux  of  Heracleitus:  and  this  we  shall  find  to  have  . or  vp'  oi>  (the efficient  cause  of  the  creation).  ‘The  nature 
been  his  method,  if  we  compare  the  ‘Philcbus’  and  the  ] of  that  which  effects  (ro  irotovv)  differs  only  in  name  from 
‘ Parmenides’  with  the  ‘Tinneus,’  which  contains  the  fullest  I the  moving  cause  (ij  atria),  and  we  should  "be  right  in  iden- 
developracnt  of  Plato’s  physical  and  cosmogonicnl  system,  j tifying  that  which  effects  with  the  efficient  cause  (ri  nlnor).’ 
We  also  observe  in  tho  | Timaus,’ and  in  a celebrated  pas-  (Phileb^  p.  26,  E.)  Now  the  ai’Wa  of  the  creation  is  tho 
sage  of  the  ‘Republic’  (viii.,  ad  init.),  that  Plato  attached  a goodness  of  the  creator  (Tim.,  p.  29,  E),  and  its  a Inoy  w as 
great  weight  to  the  numerical  theory  of  Pythagoras,  though  the  universal  intelligence.  Ur  as  Philo  Judrous  says  (i., 
we  do  not  know  enough  of  the  latter  to  be  able  to  determine  p.  162),  * Behold  this  world ! you  will  find  that  its  efficient 
the  exact  amount  of  Plato’s  obligation  to  him  in  the  musical  cause  is  God,  by  whom  it  was  brought  into  being ; its  mov- 
hartnony  on  which  he  makes  his  universe  depend,  and  the  ing  cause,  the  goodness  of  the  creator.’  Tho  mind,  which 
complicated  numerical  relations  by  which  he  estimates  the  thus  operates  as  a cause  in  setting  bound t to  the  infinite, 
durability  of  his  state.  In  the  ' Titntcus,’  ns  in  everything  and  so  combining  the  infinite  with  tho  limit,  was  not  the 
else,  he  starts  with  the  opposition  of  immutable  essences  to  ! deity  himself,  hut  was  taken  by  the  deity  and  placed  in  the 
mutable  substances,  and  begins  by  stating  tho  contrast  be-  world  as  its  soul.  It  was  a function  of  the  soul  which  (he 
tween  the  unity  of  the  idea,  as  real  existence,  and  the  mul-  deity  infused  into  the  world,  and  was  okin  to  the  soul  exist- 
tiplicity  of  things,  as  only  a seeming  existence.  The  latter,  ing  in  each  individual  man.  The  groat  difference  between 
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the  individual  man,  l$ov  Kara  pipoc,  and  the  world  out  of  | 
which  he  was  formed,  consisted  in  the  need  of  organs  by  the 
former,  whose  soul  is  thus  necessarily  connected  with  tho 
faculty  of  perception  So  fdr  as  tho  soul  of  man 

is  connected  with  perception,  it  is  mortal ; it  dies  with  tho 
body  of  the  percipient.  But,  as  the  individual  body  after 
death  unites  itself  with  the  great  body  of  the  universe  from 
which  it  sprung,  so  also  the  soul,  so  far  as  it  is  not  repre- 
sented by  the  bodily  perceptions,  returns  to  the  great  soul 
of  the  world,  of  which  it  is  an  emanation,  and  remains  un- 
de»t roved  and  indestruotible.  In  this  part  of  the  subject, 
the  views  on  the  immortality  of  tho  soul,  developed  in  the 
* Phasdo'  (p.  78-80),  come  to  the  aid  of  the  physiological  in- 
vestigations in  the  ‘Timajus.’  It  was  a necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  way  of  considering  the  origin  of  things,  that 
Plato  should  maintain  the  reality  of  time  in  opposition  to 
Parmenides.  ( 'l\tturus,  p.  37,  C,39,  E.)  As  the  multiplicity  of 
things  (the  jroXAd)  presumes  the  universal  (the  fv),  and  as 
the  bound  points  to  the  infinite,  so,  conversely,  there  must  be 
time  as  the  image  and  product— the  limitation  or  bound — 
of  eternity.  Thus  much  may  suffice  for  a general  view  of 
Plato’s  physical  theory,  for  it  would  not  be  possible  within 
our  narrow  limits  to  enter  upon  a discussion  of  his  specula- 
tions in  astronomy  and  natural  history,  and  of  his  notions 
w ith  regard  to  the  origin  of  evil  in  general  (Epist.,  ii„  p.  313, 
A),  and  of  diseases  in  particular  (7Y »i.,  p.  81-86);  and  from 
tins  tho  reader  will  easily  see  that  the  method  which 
Plato  followed  in  this  department  was  uniformly  consistent 
with  that  which  he  adopted  in  other  fields  of  inquiry.  His 
object  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  was  to  discern  the  one 
in  the  many,  and,  while  lie  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
the  former  against  the  Heracleiteans,  to  assert  the  reality  of 
the  latter  against  the  Elealics.  This,  we  have  seen,  was 
from  first  to  last  Pluto's  great  general  object : this  idea  was 
the  foundation  of  his  dialectic  system;  it  was  the  guiding- 
post  which  directed  him  to  tho  right  end  in  Ins  moral  and 
physical  speculations  ; it  was  the  clue  by  which  he  sought, 
and  seldom  sought  in  vain,  for  the  truths  which  had  eluded 
the  seurch  of  ail  his  predecessors. 

From  this  general  review  of  Plato’s  philosophy,  necessa- 
rily an  imperfect  one,  tho  reader  has,  wo  hope,  formed 
some  estimate  of  the  Catholic  spirit  of  this  great  writer,  and 
the  grand  and  original  conceptions  by  which  he  endeavoured 
to  unite  in  ono  great  system  all  that  was  true  in  the  results 
of  previous  investigations.  Plato  was  the  greatest  of  all 
philosophers,  because  ho  was  the  first  who  adopted  a true 
method,  and  followed  it  out  in  all  its  bearings  and  applica- 
tions. It  would  not  be  easy  to  overrate  the  influence  which 
Plato's  works  have  exercised  upon  the  speculations  of  all 
subsequent  inquiries.  Although  his  name  has  not  been  so 
much  bandied  about  for  good  or  for  ill  os  that  of  his  sebo* 
lar  Aristotle,  his  intellectual  empire  has  been  neither  less  ex- 
tensive nor  less  durable.  Coleridge  has  said  that  all  men  are 
bom  disciples  of  either  Aristotle  or  Plato  {Table-Talk,  p. 
95);  a saying  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  perfectly  true.  It 
means  that  the  doctrines  which  Plato  was  the  first  to  pro- 
claim to  the  world,  will  always  bo  adopted  by  those  who 
come  to  the  hearing  of  them,  if  their  minds  ore  akin  to  his ; 
otherwise,  they  will  have  recourse  to  tho  modification  of 
those  doctrines  which  was  propounded  by  Aristotle,  whose 
mind  was  no  less  repugnant  than  their  own  to  the  spirit 
of  Platonism.  There  is  one  field  in  which  the  immediate 
influence  of  Plato’s  philosophy  has  always  been  most  espe- 
cially active,  namely,  in  Christian  theology.  Many  of  the 
opinions  which  are  stigmatised  as  heretical  may  bo  traced 
to  the  Platonism  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and 
this  is  particularly  the  case  with  regard  lo  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  That  Plato  himself  entcrlained  none  of  the 
opinions  which  have  been  attributed  to  him  on  this  subject, 
has  been  most  satisfactorily  proved  in  an  able  ‘Investigation 
of  the  Trinity  of  Plato  and  of  Philo  Judseus,  and  of  the 
effects  which  an  attachment  to  their  writings  had  upon  the 
the  principles  and  reasonings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church.’  by  Dr.  Cmsar  Morgan  (LontL,  1795). 

The  Greek  text  of  Plato's  works  was  first  established  on 
a careful  examination  of  all  the  MSS.  by  Immanuel  Bekker 
(Berlin,  1916-1823).  His  edition  was  followed  by  the  very 
elaborate  one  of  Frederic  Ast,  the  first  volume  of  which 
appeared  in  1819,  and  which  is  still  in  the  course  of  publica- 
tion. Godfrey  SUillbaum,  who  published  a critical  edition 
in  1 821-1 826,  is  also  engaged  upon  an  elaborate,  critical, 
and  explanatory  edition  of  all  Plato’s  works,  of  which  eight 
volumes  have  appeared.  A complete  French  translation  of 
P.  C.,  No.  1133, 


| Plato  has  been  published  by  Victor  Cousin.  Schleierma- 
I cher’s  German  translation  is  unfortunately  incomplete,  and 
we  have  no  good  English  version  of  Plato’s  whole  works ; 
that  by  Tayler  is  far  from  satisfying  the  critical  reader. 
Floyor  Sydenham’s  translations  are  admirable,  as  far  as 
they  go,  but  this  unfortunate  scholar  was  unablo  to  com- 
plete more  than  a very  small  portion  of  his  design  of  pre- 
senting Plato  in  an  English  form.  Tho  books  which  have 
been  written  on  Plato’s  philosophical  system  arc  very  nu- 
merous. There  is  a voluminous  work  by  Tenncmann  ex- 
pressly on  this  subject : it  is  written  too  much  with  a refer- 
ence to  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and,  though  very  learned, 
appears  to  us  rather  heavy  and  unsatisfactory.  Nor  can  we 
much  recommend  Van  Heusde’s  Initia  Philosophic  Pta- 
tonicof,  Trajcct.,  18*27,  1831.  A good  deal  may  be  learned 
from  A si's  Platona  Leben  und  Schri/len,  Leipz.,  1816,  though 
the  author  has  advanced  some  inadmissible  paradoxes  with 
regard  to  the  genuineness  of  a number  of  works  unquestion- 
ably written  by  Plato.  There  is  also  much  valuable  matter  in 
the  four  hooks  of  Prolegomena  to  Slallbaum’s  edition  of  the 
Parmenides  (Lips.,  1839,  pp.  4-343).  But  Plato  is,  above 
all  others,  a writer  who  must  be  studied  in  his  own  works ; 
no  exposition  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
lus  style,  or  the  clearness  and  cogency  of  his  arguments, 
and  he  would  escape  many  of  the  misrepresentations  by 
which  his  literary  character  has  been  assailed,  if  his  readers 
were  more  numerous,  and  if  .there  were  fewer  persons  to 
pronounce  sentence  upon  him  without  having  read  a sylla- 
ble of  hia  writings. 

PLATON,  the  celebrated  archbishop  of  Moscow,  whoso 
family  numu  was  Lev  shin,  was  born  June  *24th,  1737.  He 
was  the  son  of  a village  priest  near  Moscow,  in  the  univer- 
sity of  which  capital  he  received  his  education,  and,  besides 
studying  the  classical  tongues,  made  considerable  proficiency 
in  the  sciences.  His  talents  soon  caused  him  to  be  noticed, 
for  while  yet  a student  in  theology,  ho  was  appointed,  in 
1757,  tcacner  of  poetry  at  tlw  Moscow  academy,  and  in  the 
following  year  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  the  seminary  of  the  St. 
Sergius  Lavra,  or  convent.  He  shortly  afterwards  entered 
the  church,  became  successively  hiero-monach,  prefect  of  the 
seminary,  and,  in  1762,  rector  and  professor  of  theology. 
That  same  year  was  marked  by  an  event  in  his  life  that 
greatly  contributed  to  his  advancement,  for  on  Catherine 
II. ’s  visit  to  the  St  Sergius  Lavra,  after  her  coronation,  he  ad- 
dressed the  empress  in  a most  eloquent  discourse,  and  on 
another  occasion  preached  before  nor.  So  favourable  was 
the  impression  he  made,  that  he  was  forthwith  appointed 
court  preacher  and  preceptor  in  matters  of  religion  to  the 
grand-duke  (afterwards  tho  emperor  Paul),  for  whose  in- 
struction he  drew  up  his  * Orthodox  Faith,  or  Outlines  of 
Christian  Theology,’  which  is  esteemed  ono  of  his  best  and 
most  useful  productions.  During  his  residence  at  Peters- 
burg he  very  frequently  preached  before  the  court,  and 
also  delivered  on  various  occasions  many  of  the  discourses 
and  orations  which  ore  among  his  printed  works.  His  resi- 
dence at  Petersburg  however  did  not  exceed  four  years,  for 
after  being  created  member  of  the  synod  at  Moscow,  by  an 
imperial  order,  he  was  mado  archbishop  of  Tver  iu  1770. 
His  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  new  office  was  assiduous 
and  exemplary;  for  he  not  only  set  about  improving  tho 
course  of  study  pursued  in  the  various  seminaries  through- 
out his  diocese,  but  established  a number  of  minor  schools 
for  religious  instruction,  and  drew  up  two  separate  treatises, 
one  for  the  use  of  the  teachers,  and  the  other  for  their  pupils. 
He  was  also  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  instructing  the 
princess  of  Wurtemberg-Stuttgard,  Maria  Phcodorovna, 
the  grand-duke’s  consort,  in  tho  tenets  and  doctrines  of  tho 
Greco-Russian  church.  At  the  beginning  of  1775  he  re- 
ceived the  empress  at  Tver,  and  proceeded  with  her  and  the 
grand-duke  to  Moscow,  where  he  was  advanced  to  that  sec, 
with  permission  to  retain  the  archimandriteship  of  tho 
Sergius  Lavra.  With  the  exception  of  some  intervals  occa- 
sioned by  his  being  summoned  to  Petersburg,  where  ho 
preached  before  the  court,  it  was  in  that  convent  that  ho 
chiefly  resided,  until  he  erected  another  in  its  vicinity  at  his 
own  expense,  in  1785,  called  the  Bethania.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  was  made  metropolitan  of  the  Russian  church, 
in  which  capacity  he  crowned  tho  emperor  Alexander,  at 
Moscow,  in  1801,  delivering  on  that  occasion  a discourse 
that  was  translated  into  several  modern  languages,  besides 
Latin  and  Greek.  IIo  died  in  his  convent  of  Bethania, 
November  11-23,181*2. 

His  works,  printed  at  different  times,  amount  in  all  to 
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twenty  volumes,  containing,  besides  various  other  pieces,  590 
sermons,  discourses,  and  orations.  Many  of  these  are  con- 
sidered masterpieces  of  style  and  of  eloquence;  but,  as  might 
be  expected  among  so  great  a number,  all  arc  not  equally 
finished  as  to  manner,  or  original  and  impressive  as  to  their 
subjects.  A selection  from  thcm.consisungof  the  finest  pas- 
sages and  thoughts  was  published  in  two  volumes,  in  1805. 

Dr.  Clarke  has  narrated  some  particulars  of  a conversation 
which  he  bad  with  the  archbishop,  which  exhibit  him 
somewhat  en  deshubille.  Mr.  ileber  (afterwards  bishop 
of  Calcutta),  says  of  him — ‘This  prelate  has  long  been  very- 
famous  in  Russia  as  a man  of  ability.  His  piety  has  been 
questioned,  but.  from  his  conversation  we  draw  a very  favour- 
able idea  of  him.  Some  of  hia  expressions  would  have 
rather  singed  the  whiskers  of  a very  orthodox  man,  but  the 
frankness  and  openness  of  his  manners,  and  the  liberality 
of  his  sentiments,  pleased  us  highly.  Hi*  frankness  ou  sub- 
jects of  politics  was  remarkable.’ 

PLATTB.  River.  [Mississippi,  River.] 

PLATU'RA.  [VtPKEin.K.] 

PLATYCA'RCINUS,  Latrcille’s  name  for  a genus  of 
Cancerians ; it  is  the  Cancer  of  Leach. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  this  genus,  as  well 
ns  Pseudocarcinus  and  Elisa*,  approximates  very  closely  to 
the  Crabs  ( Cancer , Linn,  and  Milne  Edwards)  and  to 
Xantho ; indeed  they  were  for  a long  time  united  under  the 
same  generic  appellation.  In  fact,  continues  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, the  general  furm  of  the  Pfatycarcini  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  Xantho.  , 

Generic  Character. — Carapace  rather  convex  and  very 
much  widened ; front  narrow,  nearly  horizontal,  and  divided 
into  many  teeth,  ouu  of  which  occupies  the  median  line. 
The  lateru-anterior  borders  of  the  carapace  are  divided  by 
fissures  into  a great  number  of  dentiform  lobes ; their  pos- 
terior extremity  reaches  to  the  level  of  the  anterior  border 
of  the  cardiac  region,  and  is  continued  with  an  elevated 
line  which  surmounts  the  latero-posterior  l»order.  The 
internal  antenna",  instead  of  being  bent  back  obliquely  out- 
wards, are  turned  nearly  directly  forwards.  The  external  un- 
tennee  are  disposed  nearly  as  in  Etisus,  their  basilary  joint 
is  very  much  developed,  and  is  partially  lodged  in  the  space 
between  the  internal  angle  of  the  urbitary  border  and  the 
front;  but  the  second  joint  of  these  appendages,  instead  of 
springing  near  the  external  border  of  the  first  in  the  in- 
ternal urbitary  canthus,  is  inserted  at  a small  distance  from 
the  antcunary  fosset,  completely  out  of  the  orbit;  for  the 
rest,  it  is  small,  cylindrical,  and  presents  nothing  remark- 
able. The  disposition  of  the  pieces  of  the  mouth,  of  the 
feel,  and  of  tin*  abdomen  is  nearly  thu  same  a*  in  Xantho. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  genus  into  two  sections. 

A. 

Species  having  the  external  orbitary  angle  much  more 
advanced  than  the  neighbouring  portion  of  the  latero-an- 
terior  border  of  the  carapace. 

Example.  — Platycarcinus  Pagurus  ( Cancer  Manas, 
Rond. ; Cancer  Pagurus.  Linn,  and  llerbat ; Cancer  Jim- 
briatwi,  OUvi.). 

This  is  the  well  known  Black- clawed  or  Edible  Crab,  a 
native  of  our  coasts,  and  so  highly  prized  lor  the  table.  It 
is  the  Tourteau,  Poiq-urt,  Bouvet,  &c.  of  the  French,  and 
fttrtan  of  the  Scotch.  [C'raii.J 

B. 

Species  having  the  external  orbitary  angle  more  ad- 
vanced than  the  neighbouring  portion  of  the  luicio-auierior 
border  of  tho  carajntce. 

Example,  Plutycarcinus  ir  rural  us. 

Locality. — The  coasts  of  North  America. 

M.  Milne  Edward*  divides  the  Canccriens  into  three  great 
groups:— 

1.  Canccriens  Cryptopodes,  consisting  of  the  genus 
(E thru.  [CEthra.] 

2.  Canccriens  Art/ucs,  comprising  tho  genera  Cancer , 
CarpUius.  Zozymus,  Lagosionui,  Xantho.  Chlorodius,  Pa- 
uojtcus,  Ozius,  Pseudocarcinus,  Etisu*.  Piatycarcinus  (here 
treated  of ),  Pilumnus,  Hope  Ilia,  and  Pirimela. 

3.  Canccriens  Quadrilaleres,  embracing  the  geiiura  Kri- 
phia.  Trapezia,  and  Melia. 

Such  of  these  forms  as  our  limits  permit  us  to  notice  arc 
illustrated  in  this  work. 

Fossil  Cancerians. 

For  M.  Milne  Edwards's  notice  of  fossil  crabs,  see  the 
article  Crah, vol. viii.,  p.  12G. 

Zozymus  also  occurs  ill  u fossil  state. 


PLATYCERCUS.  [Psittacid*.] 
PLATYCRIN1TES  [E ncri sites,  vol.  ix.,  p.  392.] 
PLAT YDA'CTYLU S.  [Gecko,  vol.  xi..  pp.  105,  lu6.] 
Mr.  Swainson,  in  his  ‘Classification  of  Reptiles,’  places 
the  genus  uuder  the  family  Iguanidte,  with  the  following 
subgenura: — typical,  P/atydactylus,  Hemidactylus ; aber- 
rant, Ptilodactylus,  Spherrodactylus,  and  PhyUodactylus . 
( Natural  History  of  Fishes,  Amphibians,  ami  lieptiles, 
1839.) 

PLATY'LEPAS,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a genus  of 
Sessile  Ctrrhipedx,  whoso  shell  is  conical,  depressed,  con- 
sisting of  six  valves,  each  divided  internally  by  an  angular 
plate  or  buttress  springing  from  the  centre,  and  it*  oper- 
culum consisting  of  four  Valves  in  pair*.  It  differs  from 
Balanus , Coromda,  and  other  genera,  in  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  valve*.  ( Chthalamus  of  Blainv.) 

PLATY'LOPHUS,  Mr.  Swainson’s  name  for  a genus  of 
eonirustral  birds  arranged  by  him  as  a subgenus  of  Burita 
[Barita],  in  tbo  subfamily  Corvinw,  or  Tyjncal  Crates, 
family  Corvidee. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  intermediate  in  form  between 
Vanga  and  Garrulus.  Culruen  slightly  curved:  gonys 
ascending,  curved.  Front  of  tho  head  and  nostrils  defended 
by  stiff  setaceous  feathers.  Nostrils  oval,  basal.  Rictus 
bearded.  Wings  rounded  ; the  primaries  not  much  longer 
than  the  scapulars.  Tail  rounded,  terminating  in  setace- 
ous points.  Feet  moderate.  Hinder  toe  and  claw  very 
strong;  longer  than  the  middle,  which  is  short;  lateral  toes 
equal.  Claws  acute. 

Example,  Ptatylophus  galericulatus  (Garrulus  galori- 
culutus  of  Vieill.). 

PLATY'MERA,  a name  given  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  to 
a very  remarkable  genus  of  Brachyurnus  crustaceans,  which 
is  placed  by  him  in  the  tribe  of  Calappians  [Oxyitomks], 
connecting  on  one  side  the  CYj/upp*p[Calapi*a]  and  Mursia, 
whilst  it  is  also  approximated  by  other  character.*  to  the 
Cancerians.  [Crab  ; Platycarcinus] 

Generic  Character. — Carapace  very  broad,  tolerably 
elliptical,  except  that  on  each  side  it  is  prolonged  into  a 
strong  spitiiform  tooth;  its  latero-anterior  borders  are  not 
prolonged  above  the  feet,  as  in  Calappa.  The  front  is  tri- 
angular, and  disposed  as  in  Calappa,  Sic.  The  orbits  are 
oval,  deep,  of  moderate  size ; and  a fissure  may  be  remarked 
at  iho  middle  of  their  lower  border.  The  internal  and  ex- 
ternal antennte  ore  disposed  nearly  as  in  Mursia.  The 
buccal  frame  is  much  wider  anteriorly  than  in  tho  other 
genera  of  the  tribe,  and  the  small  portion  of  prelabial  space 
which  reaches  beyond  tho  external  jaw-feet  is  not  divided 
by  a median  partition,  and  is  only  imperfectly  covered  by 
the  lamellar  prolongations  of  tho  internal  jaw-feet.  Tho 
external  jam-feet  are  very  wide  anteriorly;  their  third 
joint,  which  is  as  long  as  the  second,  terminate*  by  a rather 
large  anterior  border,  and  presents  below  its  anterior  and 
internal  angle  a great  and  deep  notch,  in  which  is  inserted 
the  fourth  joint:  this  last  is  exposed,  and  very  large,  but 
docs  not  reach  the  level  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  tho 
third  joint.  The  basilary  appendage  of  these  organs,  which 
serves  as  a valve  for  closing  the  afferent  apertures  of  tho 
branchial  cavities,  is  lamellar,  very  large,  and  semilunar. 
The  sternal  plastron  is  oval.  The  first  pair  of  feet  have 
nearly  the  snino  form  and  disposition  as  in  the  Calapvm, 
but  the  hands  (rnanus)  are  longer  ami  less  elevated.  The 
succeeding  feet  are  very  long  and  very  much  compressed  ; 
their  third  joint,  or  femur,  is  remarkably  large  and  nearly 
lamellar,  and  the  tarsi  uru  long  and  styliforu.  The  second 
pair  are  rather  longer  than  the  second  and  fourth : the  fifth 
are  much  shorter  than  any  of  the  others.  The  abdomen  of 
the  male  is  composed  of  five  distinct  joints,  the  third  of 
which  presents  behind  a very  cunsiderablc  transversal 
crest 

M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  gives  the  above  description, 
states  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  manners  of  tin*  genus, 
and  describes  one  species  only — Platymera  Gandichmidii, 
which  is  of  a reddish  colour,  and  three  inches  (French)  in 
length. 

Locality. — The  coasts  of  Chile. 

PLATYPUS.  [Ornithokhynchus.)  N.B.  Platypus 
is  also  Hcrbst’s  name  for  a genus  of  coleopterous  insects 
(Bostrichus,  Fab.). 

PLATYRHYNCHUS,  Desmurest’s  name  for  a gcjius 
of  Musdcajridse.  [Miiscicapid.v..] 

Mr.  Swainson  remarks  that  in  Todus  [Muscicapidac] 
tho  bill  exhibits  a long  and  boal-bhaped  appearance,  logo 
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thcr  with  a remarkably  short  tail,  and  delicate  although 
lengthened  legs.  These  latter  characters  are,  he  adds,  con- 
tinued to  Plalyrhynchus,  but  the  bill  in  the  latter  has  be- 
come so  short  and  so  broad  as  to  present  a miniature  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Euryhrimus  [MrsciCAPiD.it]:  the  legs  are 
long,  but  so  remarkably  slender  as  to  show  they  arc  not  at 
all  adapted  for  walking. 

Example,  Ptalyrhynchui  eaneromtu. 

Locality.— Brazil,  (Zool.  III.,  1st  series,  pi.  1 16.) 

Platyrhynchus  is  also  M.  F.  Cuvier's  name  for  a genus 
of  Seal*. 

PLATY'STERA,  a name  given  by  Sir  W.  Jardine  and 
Mr.  Selby  to  a genus  of  tlycatching  birds,  arranged  by  Mr. 
Swainson  as  a subgenus  of  Todmt.  [Ml’Scicapid*.] 

PLATY'STOMA  and  PLATY'STOMUN.  Mr.  Swain- 
son’s  name  for  a genus  of  the  subfamily  Eurylaimituc. 

[Ml'SCJCAPin.*.] 

PLATYU'RUS,  Mr.  Swainson’s  name  for  a genus  of 
Wrens.  [Wrens.]  But  note : Platyura  ia  Meigcn’s  name  for 
a genus  of  dipterous  insects. 

PLAUEN,  one  of  the  most  considerable  manufacturing 
towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  situated  in  a beautiful 
valley  on  the  banks  of  the  White  Elster,  75  miles  west- 
south-west  of  Dresden.  It  is  in  part  well  built,  but  suf- 
fered severely  by  a waterspout  in  1834.  Among  the  public 
buildings  there  are  two  churches,  a royal  palace,  a lyccum 
with  a seminar}' for  schoolmasters,  which  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest buildings  of  tho  kind  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
two  hospitals,  and  two  considerable  orphan  asylums.  The 
principal  church,  the  interior  of  which  is  distinguished  by 
a noble  simplicity,  has  a celebrated  altnr-piece  by  Matthau, 
representing  the  Last  Supper.  The  cotton  manufactories 
are  of  great  importance,  but  said  not  to  be  so  flourishing  as 
they  once  were.  There  are  manufactories  of  stockings,  net- 
lace,  bobbin-net,  oil-cloth,  and  extensive  brandy  distilleries. 
Plauen  is  the  centre  of  the  manufacture  of  muslins  known 
by  the  name  of  Plauenscher  Waare,  which  gives  employ- 
ment, in  the  circles  of  Voigtland  (of  which  Plauen  is  the 
capital)  and  of  the  Erzgebirge,  to  30,000  persons. 

Plauen  was  in  tho  thirteenth  century  a community  of  the 
Teutonic  order.  The  population  of  Plauen  is  now  ncarlv 
9000. 

(Stein  : Cannahich  ; Engclhardt.) 

PLAUTUS,  MARCUS  ACC1US.  was  the  greatest 
comic  dramatist  of  Rome.  His  parents  and  the  time  of  his 
birth  are  unknown,  and  scarcely  anything  that  has  come 
down  to  us  respecting  his  personal  history  is  worthy  of 
credit.  During  the  republic  the  Romans  scarcely  paid  any 
attention  to  the  personal  history  of  their  early  poets,  and 
when  they  began  to  collect  materials  lor  the  purpose  of 
writing  their  lives,  they  seem  to  have  delighted  in  making 
up  marvellous  tales.  It  is  however  generally  supposed  that 
Plautus  was  born  at  Sarsina,  a town  in  Umbria;  and  in 
common  with  othor  humourous  writers  of  antiquity,  he  is 
described  not  only  as  a man  of  low  birth,  but  of  such  bodily 
deformities  that  nature  would  seem  to  have  purposely  de- 
signed to  make  his  countrymen  laugh  at  his  person  as  well 
as  his  wit. 

It  appears  that  Plautus  commenced  writing  comedies 
very  early,  for  A.  Gellius  (iii.  3.14)  relates, on  the  authority 
of  Varro,  that  after  having  made  some  money  bv  his  works 
which  be  seems  to  have  sold  to  the  sediles,  who  liad  the 
superintendence  of  dramatic  representations  (Prolog,  of  Am-  \ 
p/utruo,  v.  72),  and  having  embarked  it  in  commercial  specu- 
lations, he  lost  it  all,  and  was  reduced  to  poverty.  Upon  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  a baker,  who 
employed  him  in  grinding  his  corn  by  a hand  mill.  While 
ho  was  thus  occupied  he  wrote  three  comedies,  the  * Saturio,' 
the  * Addictu*,’  and  a third,  the  name  of  which  was  not 
known  to  Gellius.  Of  the  first  two,  only  a few  fragments 
are  preserved.  St  Jerome  (in  Busch.  Chron „ Ol.  145) 
describes  his  working  in  a bakehouse  not  as  the  conse- 
quence of  a failure  in  commercial  undertakings,  but  of  a 
great  scarcity  then  prevailing  at  Rome.  But  these  state- 
ments, if  there  be  any  truth  in  them,  may  easily  be  recon- 
ciled by  supposing  that  after  he  had  lost  his  property,  on  his 
return  to  Rome  his  distress  was  increased  by  scarcity  and 
dearth  of  provisions.  From  these  isolated  accounts  we 
must  infer  that  it  was  believed  among  the  antients  that 
after  l<c  hod  gained  enough  to  unable  him  to  leave  his 
employer,  he  continued  to  live  at  Rome,  devoting  liis  time 
to  his  favourite  pursuits.  Whether  he  enjoyed  the  rights  of 
a Roman  citizen  is  not  known.  The  time  of  his  death  is 


differently  stated  by  Cicero  and  St.  Jerome.  The  latter 
places  his  dealii  inOlyuip.  145,  leaving  it  uncertain  whether 
it  took  place  in  the  first  or  the  last  year  of  that  Olympiad. 
Cicero  (Brutus,  c.  15)  says  that  Plautus  died  during  the 
consulship  of  P.  Claudius  and  L.  Porcius,  that  is,  184  b.c., 
or  Olymp.  148,  2.  So  much  is  certain,  that  the  best  period 
of  the  life  of  Plautus  was  the  time  immediately  before  and 
during  the  second  Punic  war. 

The  plays  which  then  amused  his  countrymen  retained 
their  popularity  for  several  centuries,  for  we  see,  from  a 
passage  of  Arnobius,  tbit  the  * Ampbitruo*  was  performed 
in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  comedies  which  Plautus  wrote,  for  in  the  lime 
of  Gellius  no  less  than  about  130  pieces  bore  tl»o  name 
of  Plautus;  most  of  them  however  were  acknowledged 
not  to  be  by  him,  but  cither,  as  Varro  supposed,  the  work  of 
one  Plautius,  or,  as  seemed  more  probable  to  Gellius,  plays 
of  earlier  Roman  dramatists  which  had  been  revised  and 
improved  by  Plautus,  and,  on  account  of  their  similarity  in 
style  to  Ins  own  works,  wero  attributed  to  him.  Many 
critics  and  grammarians,  according  to  Gellius,  were  engaged 
in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  w hat  comedies  really  belonged 
to  Plautus.  Varro,  who  wrote  a work  upon  the  subject  en- 
titled * Qusestioties  PUutinn,*  reduced  their  number  to  21, 
which  wero  designated  Vurroniiuuc,  and  which  were  ge- 
nerally acknowledged  to  be  the  real  works  of  Plautus.  L. 
.Eli  us  added  four  others.  Servius  (art  /Eneid.  I.  »wi/.)-says 
that  some  ascribed  to  Plautus  20  comedies,  others  40,  and 
others  100.  Amidst  these  various  statements,  it  would  be 
hopeless  for  us  to  attempt  to  discover  the  real  number  of 
his  comedies,  especially  as  we  have  no  means  of  compari- 
son. for  the  twenty  comedies  still  extant  were  undoubtedly 
contained  among  the  twenty-one  Vurroniunce,  and  tho 
names  and  fragments  of  the  other  and  doubtful  plays  are 
of  such  a nature  that  we  are  unable  to  draw  any  conclu- 
sions from  them.  The  names  of  the  plays  still  extant  are : 

• Amphilruo,’  'Aiioaria,'  ‘Aulularia,’  * Captivi,'  ‘Cureulio,’ 
'Casma,'  'Cistelluria,'  * Kpidicus,’ ' Racchides,’  ‘ Moslellaria,’ 

■ Menaechiui,’  ‘Miles  gloiiosus,’  * Mercator,*  * Pseudo]  us,* 

* Poenulus,’  ‘ Porsa,'  ‘Rudens,*  ‘Stichus,’  ‘Trinummus,’  and 
‘ Truculentus.’  The  lost  play  of  the  twenty-one  Varrotiianat 
is  the  * Vidularia.'  The  ‘ Quer ulus'  evidently  does  not 
belong  to  Plautus. 

The  great  number  of  comedies  ascribed  to  Plautus  shows 
the  popularity  which  Ins  style  and  manner  of  treating  a 
subject  must  have  had  among  his  countrymen,  and  this 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  ilte  laudatory  expressions  of  the 
antiuiits  themselves.  L.  /Eli  us  Sdlo  (QuiniiL,  x.  1)  said 
that  if  the  Muses  were  to  speak  Latin,  they  would  adopt  tho 
language  of  Plautus;  and  Cicero  (De  Off.,  i.  29)  places 
Plautus,  in  respect  to  the  elegance,  refinement,  liberal 
feeling,  and  humour,  on  an  equality  with  the  old  Attic 
comedy.  This  character  is  not  confined  to  single  passages, 
but  pervades  his  whole  plays.  The  nature  of  his  humour 
consists  in  looking  at  the  bright  side  of  the  world  in  every 
respect,  even  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances. 
In  modern  times,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  critics, 
it  is  universally  agreed  that  Plautus  was  one  of  the  first 
poets  of  antiquity ; and  jessing,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  best  essay  on  the  life  and  works  of  Plautus 
that  has  been  written  in  modern  times,  admits  that  al- 
though he  had  repeatedly  road  tho  ‘Captivi'  for  tho 
purpose  of  discovering  some  fault,  he  never  was  ablw 
to  find  any,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  each  time  ho  found 
more  reason  to  admire  the  play.  Horace  {Ad  Pi  tunes,  270) 
indoed,  who  was  both  a sound  critic  and  a great  poet,  seems 
to  speak  with  contempt  of  the  verses  and  the  jests  of 
Plautus.  But  on  a close  examination  of  tho  passage  of 
Horace,  it  will  be  found  that  in  reality  he  only  censures  his 
inharmonious  verses,  and  some  jests  which  he  thought  too 
coarse  for  the  refined  and  polished  manners  of  what  was 
called  the  good  society  of  his  own  age,  which  however  were 
a very  imperfect  standard  for  estimating  the  manners  de- 
scribed by  a dramatist  who  wrote  more  than  150  years  before 
him.  As  for  the  inharmonious  Terses  of  Plautus,  they  may 
be  excused  on  this  same  ground,  in  addition  to  which  it 
must  be  observed  that  rugged  verses  and  metrical  licences 
in  general  are  much  more  pardonable  in  comedy  than  in 
any  other  kind  of  p<ieiry.  But  Horace,  like  Cicero,  disliked 
the  early  poets  of  his  country. 

A question  which  naturally  presents  itself  with  regard  to 
every  Roman  author  is,  in  what  relation  did  he  stand  to  tho 
Greeks  ? There  is  a remarkable  passage  in  Horace  ( Eput . u. 
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1.  58,  'Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi  properare  Epicharmi ’), 
which  has  generally  been  interpreted  a*  if  it  implied  that 
Plautus  had  taken  great  pains  to  imitate  Epicharmus.  But 
properare  cannot  by  any  means  have  this  signification : it 
only  exprosscs  the  liveliness  and  rapidity  of  the  dialogue 
and  the  action,  which  are  indeed  peculiar  to  the  comedies  of 
Plautus;  and  it  must  have  been  this  peculiarity  in  which 
Horace  meant  to  say  that  Plautus  followed  the  example  of 
Epicharmus.  It  is  true  that  we  know  too  little  of  the  works 
of  Epicharmus  to  prove  how  far  this  opinion  of  Horace  is 
correct;  but  all  we  do  know  of  the  general  character  of  the 
Doric  poets  is  in  favour  of  our  explanation  of  the  passage  of 
Horace.  Moreover  we  do  not  find  that  there  existed  any 
similarity  either  of  title  or  subject  between  any  comedy  of 
Plautus  and  any  one  of  those  of  Epicharmus.  The  old  and 
middle  Attic  comedies  can  have  served  as  models  to  Plautus 
only  in  a very  general  way,  as  Rome  was  anything  but  a 
proper  place  for  that  kind  of  dramatic  poetry ; but  the  new 
Attic  comedy  must  have  exercised  a much  greater  influence 
upon  biro,  and  it  is  here  that  we  find  many  plays  tho  titles  of 
which  correspond  with  those  of  Plautus,  tiiough  this  is  no 
ground  for  believing  that  in  all  instances  of  this  kind  he  took 
the  Greek  drama  as  his  model.  The  manner  in  which  he  treats 
his  characters  is  one  of  singular  boldness  and  freedom : they 
are  Greeks,  and  yet  speak  and  act  entirely  like  Romans ; their 
manners  and  situations  always  remind  us  of  Rome:  and 
this  is  not  an  accident ; but  it  is  evidently  the  spirit  and 
design  of  the  poet  that  this  impression  should  be  made,  for 
he  knew  well  that  tho  nearer  he  brought  his  characters  to 
thoso  of  his  audience,  the  greater  would  be  the  effect  pro- 
duced; thus  Alcmcna,  in  bis  ‘ Amphitruo,’  is  a faithful 
picture  of  a Roman  matron.  Philemon,  Diphilus,  and 
Antiphon  seem  to  have  been  bis  principal  models  in  single 
pieces,  for  some  of  their  plays  bore  the  same  or  similar  titles 
as  some  of  those  of  Plautus : others  of  his  plays  seem  to 
have  had  nothing  analogous  in  Greek  literature,  and  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  entirely  original.  Plautus  him- 
self set  most  value  on  his  4 Epidicus,’  as  he  himself  intimates 
in  the  * Hacchides  ;*  and  Cicero  says  that  he  was  particularly 
partial  to  the  ' Pseudolus’  and  the  ‘Truculcntus.’  But 
although  he  has  impressed  upon  all  his  plays  the  stamp  of 
his  peculiar  genius,  still  there  is  not  one  which,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  rest,  does  not  appear  new  and  striking.  His 
metres  are  still  a matter  of  great  difficulty,  but  mainly 
on  account  of  the  various  readings,  and  more  especially  as 
all  the  MSS.  of  Plautus  are  derived  from  ono  which  is  very 
corrupt.  Some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  comic  metres 
are  given  in  the  article  Tkrentius.  A.  Mai,  in  1815, 
discovered  at  Milan  a codex  rescriptus,  containing  some 

f flays  of  Plautus,  but  it  is  so  much  mutilated  and  so  il- 
egible,  that  we  cannot  hope  to  derive  any  considerable 
benefit  from  it 

It  is  well  known  that  there  exist  a number  of  spurious 
scenes  in  thu  comedies  of  Plautus,  which,  as  Niebuhr  has 
shown,  were  written  for  the  purposo  of  supplying  either 
actual  or  imaginary  gaps  in  the  original  MS.  Some  of  them 
may  be  very  old  and  written  by  skilful  hands,  but  others 
are  very  absurd,  and  betray  their  modern  origin.  The  scene 
in  the  * Poenulus’  which  is  considered  spurious  was  indeed 
found  by  A.  Mai  in  a very  old  MS.  at  Milan,  but  this  can- 
not prove  its  genuineness,  as  some  of  these  supplements 
may  have  been  written  even  before  the  fifth  century  of  our 
tera.  Compare  the  excellent  essay  of  Niebuhr,  in  his 
' Kleine  Scbriften,’  p.  159,  ff. 

The  best  among  the  earlier  editions  of  Plautus  are  that 
of  Caraerarius  (Basel,  1558,  cum  frag,  el  not.  G.  Fabricii) 
and  that  of  J.  F.  Gronovius  (Luflg.  Hat.,  1664,  which  was 
reprinted  in  1669,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1684,  2 vols.  Svo.). 
The  recent  editions  of  Bothe  (1809-1811,  in  4 vols.)  and 
Lindemann  are  good ; the  latter  especially,  who  has  edited 
separate  plays,  has  made  great  progress  towards  the  esta- 
blishment of  a good  text.  The  comedies  of  Plautus  have 
been  translated  into  almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 
The  Italian  literature  is  very  rich  in  translations  of  Plautus. 
Mdmc.  Dacier  published,  in  16S3,  her  French  translation 
of  the  ‘Amphitruo,*  1 Epidicus,’  and  ' Rudens.’  In  1719 
there  appeared  two  complete  French  translations,  the  one 
by  Limiera,  at  Amsterdam,  in  10vols.8vo.,  the  other  by 
Gueudevillc,  at  Leyden,  likewise  in  10  vols.  8vo.  Tho 
Germans  have  numerous  translations  of  singlo  plays ; and 
there  is  a translation  of  all  the  works  of  Plautus  by  Kuffhcr, 
published  at  Vienna,  1806,  in  5 vols.  Svo.;  and  another  by 
G.  G.  S,  Kopke  (1809-1820),  in  2 vols.,  which  is  much  better, 


but  not  complete.  English  translations  were  published,  in 
1716,  by  Ecbord  (comprehending  the  ' Amphitruo,’  * Epifli- 
cus,'  and  ‘ Rudens’);  in  1754,  by  Cooke;  and  in  1827,  by 
Cotter.  In  the  last  of  these  translations,  which  compre- 
hends the  * Aulularia,’  * Epidicus,’  * Menaechmi,’  * Mer- 
cator,’ * Pseudolus,’  ' Trinummus,’  and  * Rudens,’  the  ob- 
jectionable passages  arc  omitted.  There  is  an  excellent 
translation  by  Bonnel  Thornton,  ‘The  Comedies  of  Plautus 
translated  into  familiar  blank  Verse,’  Loud.,  1767,  2 vols. 
Svo.  It  was  continued  by  Richard  Warner,  vols.  3 and  4, 
Lond.,  1772,  8vo. ; vol.  5,  Loud.,  1774,  Svo. 

PLAYFAIR,  JOHN,  was  born  at  Benvie  in  Forfarshire. 
March  10,  1748.  His  futher  was  minister  of  the  united 
nrishes  of  Lift  and  Benvie,  and  to  him  he  was  indebted  for 
is  education  till  he  attained  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he 
was  sent  to  the  university  of  St.  Andrew.  Hero  ho  soon 
became  remarkable  for  his  love  of  study,  but  more  particu- 
larly for  the  rapid  progress  which  lie  made  in  mathematics. 
and  natural  philosophy.  There  are  upon  record  two  proofs 
of  his  early  proficiency : one  consists  in  the  fact  that,  very 
few  years  after  his  matriculation.  Dr.  Wilkie,  the  professor 
of  natural  philosophy,  finding  himself,  through  indisposition, 
unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  delegated  them 
to  Playfair.  The  other  is  the  testimony  of  George  Hill, 
then  a fellow-student  of  Playfair,  and  subsequently  prin- 
cipal of  St,  Mary’s  College,  St.  Andrew’s,  who,  in  a letter  to 
Ins  mother,  written  during  his  undcrgraduateshin.and  pub- 
lished by  bis  biographer  Dr.  Cook,  very  ingenuously  observes; 
' Playfair  has  very  great  merit,  and  more  knowledge  and  a 
better  judgment  than  any  of  his  class-fellows.  1 make  tin 
exceptions;  my  parts  might  be  more  showy,  and  (lie  kind 
of  reading  to  which  my  inclination  led  me  was  calculated  to 
make  a better  figure  at  St.  Andrew’s ; but  in  judgment 
and  understanding  I was  greatly  inferior  to  him.’ 

In  176G,  when  eighteen  years  old,  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  a candidate  for  the  professorship  of  mathematics  in 
Marishall  College,  Aberdeen.  The  examination  was  a 
strict  one,  and  lasted  eleven  days,  some  say  fourteen.  The 
candidates  were  six  in  number,  of  whom  two  only  were 
judged  to  have  excelled  him,  namely,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Trail,  on 
whom  the  appointment  was  conferred,  and  who  attributed 
his  success  solely  to  the  disparity  of  years,  and  Dr.  Hamilton,, 
who  subsequently  filled  the  same  appointment  with  much 
credit. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Wilkie,  in  1772,  he  offered  himself 
as  his  sucressor,  but  was  again  unsuccessful ; and  on  this, 
occasion  adequate  means  of  determining  the  relative  quali- 
fications of  the  candidates  do  not  appear  to  have  been  re- 
sorted to.  The  same  year  the  responsibility  of  providing 
for  the  support  of  bis  mother  and  her  family  having  de- 
volved upon  him  by  the  decease  of  his  father,  he  considered 
it  hiB  duty  to  adopt  the  clerical  profession,  notwithstanding 
his  intense  and  growing  predilection  for  scientific  pursuits. 
Haring  accordingly  applied  for  and  obtained  tlio  living  of 
Liff  and  Benvie,  he  entered,  in  1773,  upon  the  duties  of  lits 
ministry,  in  the  discharge  of  which  and  in  the  education  of 
his  younger  brethren  his  time  was  chiefly  occupied  during 
the  following  nine  years.  Such  a mode  of  life  was  not  un- 
favourable to  the  prosecution  of  those  researches  in  which 
he  had  already  engaged  with  so  much  avidity.  The  first 
fruit  of  his  leisure  hours  in  this  respect  was  a paper  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  inserted  in 
their  Transactions  for  the  rear  1779,  'On  the  Arithmetic  of 
Impossible  Quantities,’  which  evinced  a greater  taste  for 
purely  analytical  investigation  than  can  be  conceded  to  the 
generality  of  British  mathematicians  of  that  day.  Tho 
object  of  the  author  was  to  show  that  * imaginary  expressions 
are  never  of  use  in  investigation  but  when  the  subject  is  a 
property  common  to  the  measures  both  of  ratios  and  angles ; 
that  they  never  lead  to  any  consequences  which  might  not 
be  drawn  from  the  affinity  of  those  measures ; and  that  they 
aro  indeed  no  more  than  a particular  method  of  tracing  tliat 
affinity.’  (Works,  iiL,  p.  28.) 

A subject  involving  difficulties  of  a higher  order  had 
some  years  previously  engaged  his  attention,  while  on  a visit 
at  Schehallien  to  witness  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Maskelvne 
on  the  attraction  of  the  mountains  in  that  district,  on  which 
occasion  he  made  the  acquaintance  and  acquired  the  friend- 
ship of  that  astronomer.  His  investigations  upon  this  sub- 
ject arc  contained  in  Ins  ‘ Account  of  the  Lithological  Sur- 
vey of  Schehallien,’  published  in  the  ‘ London  Philosophical 
Transactions’  for  1811. 

He  resigned  his  living,  in  1782,  to  superintend  the  cdu 
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cation  of  the  sons  of  Mr.  Ferguson  of  Raith ; and  in  1785 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics,  jointly  with  Dr. 
Adam  Ferguson,  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  an  appoint- 
ment previously  held  by  Dugald  Stewart.  In  1789  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Gregory  as  secretary  to  the  physical  class  of  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Society ; and  about  the  same  time,  owing 
to  the  illness  of  Dr.  Robison,  the  duties  of  general  secretary 
and  the  labour  of  arranging  the  Society's  memoirs  for  pub- 
lication devolved  chiefly  upon  him,  but  the  nominal  appoint- 
ment of  general  secretary  was  not  conferred  upon  him  till 
the  death  of  Dr.  Robison,  in  1805,  whom  ho  likewise  suc- 
ceeded as  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh.  This  obliged  him  to  resign  the  chair  of  ma- 
thematics, on  which  occasion  the  mathematical  class  ex- 
pressed their  sense  of  the  obligation  they  were  under  for  his 
past  exertions  in  their  behalf  by  presenting  him  with  a 
valuable  astronomical  circle,  now  in  the  observutory  of  the 
astronomical  institution.  The  dispute  which  followed  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Leslie  to  the  vacant  chair  has  been 
already  noticed  under  Leslie.*  The  extreme  illiberally  of 
the  measures  adopted  by  Mr.  Leslie’s  opponents,  and  the 
manifest  desire  of  the  clergy  to  cripple  scientific  emulation 
by  restricting  to  their  own  class  appointments  totally  uncon- 
nected with  theology,  and  hitherto  filled  by  laymen  with 
honour  and  advantage,  roused  the  indignation  of  Mr.  Play- 
fair. who  exposed  * the  now-sprung  zeal  for  orthodoxy,'  in  a 
satirical  pamphlet  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1806,  under 
the  title  of  a * Letter  to  the  Author  of  the  Examination  of 
Mr.  Stewart’s  short  statement  of  Facts  relative  to  tho  Elec- 
tion of  Professor  Leslio.’ 

Ilis  intimacy  with  Dr.  James  Hutton  led  to  his  becoming 
a strenuous  supporter  of  the  geological  theory  which  bears 
his  name.  His  * Illustrations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory  of 
the  Earth,'  Edin.,  1802,  8vo.  ( Worki,  vol.  i.),  have  been 
greatly  admired  for  the  clearness  with  which  the  system 
itself  is  there  for  the  first  time  unfolded,  and  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  examines  the  several  arguments  that  had  been 
adduced  against  it;  but  although,  as  is  remarked  by  a con- 
tributor to  the  * Encyclopedia  Britannica,’  the  * fastidious 
critics  of  France’  may  have  acknowledged  that ' Mr.  Play- 
fair writes  as  well  as  Buffon,  and  reasons  incomparably 
better,’  it  has  justly  been  a matter  of  regret  that  talents 
such  as  his  should  have  been  employed  for  so  many  years 
upon  a subject  relative  to  which  the  requisite  data  had  not 
been  collected  for  coming  to  either  useful  or  satisfactory 
conclusions.  Of  the  necessity  of  more  extensive  observation 
Mr.  Playfair  was  fully  aware;  and,  besides  many  journeys 
undertaken  for  tho  purpose  of  examining  the  geological 
features  of  his  own  country,  immediately  after  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  in  1815,1m  set  out  upon  a geological  tour 
through  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  in  search  of  mate- 
rial for  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  * Illustrations,’  which 
however  other  occupations  prevented  him  from  maturing 
for  the  press. 

Shortly  after  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Edinburgh, 
19th  of  July,  1819,  Dugald  Stewart,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Play- 
fair's nephew  and  biographer,  observes,  * As  to  those 
features  of  his  character  which  are  less  known  to  the 
public,  a faithful  and  perfect  resemblance  is  preserved  in 
the  masterly  portrait  of  Mr.  Jeffrey,  which  you  will  no 
doubt  add  to  your  memoir.'  11m  article  here  alluded  to 
will  be  found  under  the  notices  of  Playfair,  in  the  ‘ Annual 
Biography  ’ far  1820, and  in  tho  'Encyclopedia  Britannica.’ 
To  it  we  refer  the  reader,  confining  ourselves  to  tho  extracts 
which  follow.  ‘ He  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  all  the 
characteristics  both  of  a fine  and  powerful  understanding; 
at  once  penetrating  and  vigilant,  but  more  distinguished 
perhaps  by  the  caution  and  success  of  its  march  than  by 
tho  brilliancy  or  rapidity  of  its  movements.’  * As  a teacher 
he  took  care  to  imbue  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  from  the 
very  commencement  of  their  study,  with  that  relish  for 
the  truths  it  disclosed,  and  that  high  sense  of  tlie  majesty 
with  which  they  were  invested,  that  predominated  in  his 
own  bosom, ....  and  farmed  them  betimes  to  that  clear, 
masculine,  and  direct  method  of  investigation  by  which, 
with  the  least  labour,  the  greatest  advances  might  be’ ac- 
complished.' ‘As  an  author,  he  wrote  slowly;  his  first 
sketches  were  often  slight  and  imperfect,  his  chief  effort 
and  greatest  pleasure  consisting  in  their  revisal  and  cor- 
rection. The  outline  being  complete,  he  could  proceed  with 
the  filling  in  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent,  enriching  and 

• In  that  article  tho  ilnto  of  Mr.  LetHa't  promotion  to  the  rhirir  of  natural 
pbikiKiphy  it  incorrectly  g iron ; instead  of  18W  it  ought  to  have  boon  101S. 


improving  as  long  as  he  thought  fit,  without  risk  of  de- 
stroying tho  proportions  or  injuring  the  harmony  and  unity 
of  the  design,  and  without  waiting  for  favourable  moments 
of  peculiar  alacrity.  In  his  conversation,  so  far  was  .lie  from 
wishing  to  set  off  whai  he  had  to  say  by  any  brilliancy  or 
emphasis  of  expression,  that  it  seemed  generally  as  if  he 
had  studied  to  disguise  the  weight  and  originality  of  his 
thoughts  under  the  plainest  form  of  speech  and  most  quiet 
and  indifferent  manner ; so  that  the  profoundest  remarks 
and  subtlest  observations  were  often  dropped,  not  only  with- 
out any  solicitude  that  their  value  should  be  observed,  but 
without  any  apparent  consciousness  that  they  possessed 
anv.' 

From  the  year  1804  he  was  a frequent  contributor  to  the 
‘Edinburgh  Review,’  and  most  of  his  articles  in  that  perio- 
dical still  possess  considerable  value.  They  are — 1,  Review 
of  Mudge’s  ‘Trigonometrical  Survey,’  v.,  1805;  2,  Review 
of  Mechain  and  Delambre.  * Baso  du  Systdme  Metriquo 
Decimate,’  ix„  1807;  3,  Review  of  Laplace,  ‘Traite  do 
Mecauique  C61estc,’  xi.,  1808;  4,  Review  of  ‘ Lo  Coropte 
rendu  par  1'Institut  de  France,'  xv.,  1809;  5,  Review  of 
Lambton’s  ‘Indian  Survey,’  xxi.,  1813;  6.  Review  of  La- 
place, ‘Essai  philosophique  sur  les  Probability’ xxiii.,  1814 ; 
7,  Review  of  Baron  de  Zach,  ‘ Attraction  des  Montagues,' 
xxvi.,  1816;  8,  Review  of  * Kater  on  the  Pendulum,’  xxx., 
1818.  The  whole  of  these  are  reprinted  in  the  fourth  vo- 
lume of  the  collected  edition  or  his  works,  published  at 
Edinburgh  in  1822,  in  4 vols.  8vo^  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
memoir  of  the  author  by  Dr.  James  G.  Playfair.  To  the 
‘Encyclopaedia  Britannica’  ho  contributed  the  articles 
‘yEpinus’  and  ‘Physical  Astronomy,’  and  an  incomplete 
‘ Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Mathematical  and  Phy- 
sical Science  siuce  the  Revival  of  Letters  in  Europe  ’ 
( Workt,  vol.  ii.).  The  proofs  of  this  were  under  revisal  at 
the  time  of  bis  death.  His  contributions  to  the  'Transac- 
tions of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Society' are:  1,  ‘On  the 
Causes  which  affect  tho  Accuracy  of  Barometrical  Mea- 
surement,’ i.,  1788  Works,  vol.  iii.) ; 2,  * Life  of  Matthew 
Stewart,’  i.,  1788  {Works,  iv.) ; 3,  ‘Remarks  on  the  Astro- 
nomy of  tho  Brahmins,’  ii..  1790  {Works,  iii.);  4,  ‘On  the 
Origin  and  Investigation  of  Porisms,’  iii.,  1794  (Works,  iii.); 
5,  ‘On  the  Trigonometry  of  the  Brahmins,’  iv.,  1798 
( Works,  iii.) ; 6, ‘Theorems  relative  to  the  Figure  of  the 
Earth,’  v.,  1805  (Works,  iii.);  7,  ‘Biographical  Account  of 
the  late  Dr.  James  Hutton,*  v.,  1805  (Works,  iv.);  8,  ‘On 
the  Solids  of  greatest  Attraction,'  \i..  1809  (Works,  iii.); 
9,  ‘On  the  Progress  of  Heat  in  spherical  Bodies,’  vi.,  1812 
( Works,  iii.);  10,  ‘ Biographical  Account  of  Dr.  John  Robi- 
son,’ viii.,  1815  (Works,  iv.);  11,  ‘On  tho  Naval  Tactics  of 
the  late  John  Clerk,  Esq.,’  ix.,  1821  (Works,  iii.).  His  se- 
parate works  not  already  mentioned  are:— I,  * Elements  of 
Geometry,’  Edin.,  1795,  8vo.;  it  contains  the  first  six  books 
of  Euclid,  the  elements  of  plane  and  spherical  trigono- 
metry, and  a supplement  on  the  geometry  of  solids  and 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  has  passed  through  four 
editions  since  it  ceased  to  bo  used  as  a text  book  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  2,  'Outlines  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy,’ Edin.,  1812  and  1816,  2 vols.  8vo.  This  contains 
the  heads  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  author  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  Merely  the  enunciations  of  the 
several  propositions  and  the  formulae  as  adapted  to  practical 
application  are  given,  but  reference  is  made  to  other  works, 
where  the  demonstrations  will  be  found.  The  first  volume 
comprises  statics,  dynamics,  hydrostatic^  hydraulics,  and 
pucumatics ; the  second  refers  wholly  to  astronomy ; a third 
volume  was  contemplated  to  comprise  optics,  electricity,  and 
magnetism,  but  was  never  executed. 

(The  collected  edition  of  Playfair’s  Works;  the  articles 
' Playfair’ in  Brewster’s  Cyclopaedia  and  in  th o Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica ; the  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary , 
1820,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  371-390 ; Chambers’s  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary qf  eminent  Scotsmen,  vol.  iv.) 

PLAYHOUSE.  [Theatre.] 

PLEA.  [PLEADING.] 

PLEADING  at  Common  Law.  Pleadings  arc  the  alle- 
gations of  the  respective  parties  to  a cause  expressed  in 
technical  language.  In  order  that  a correct  decision  may 
be  made  upon  disputed  rights,  it  is  necessary  that  the  points 
to  be  decided  should  be  clearly  ascertained,  and  this  is 
effected  by  tho  system  of  special  pleading,  by  which  the 
precise  points  in  controversy  ore  presented  for  decision,  un- 
encumbered with  extraneous  matter. 

Actions  are  commenced  either  by  writ  or  by  plaint : by 
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writ,  if  the  court  in  which  the  action  is  brought  cannot  take 
cognizance  of  a complaint  without  an  act  of  the  royal  au- 
thority in  the  particular  cause ; by  plaint,  if  the  court  is 
authorised  to  proceed  without  royal  interference.  This  writ 
till  lately  issued  out  of  chancery,  and  was  called  the  ori- 
ginal writ,  by  which  name  it  was  distinguished  from  process 
issued,  after  the  commencement  of  a cause,  by  the  court 
which  the  original  writ  hud  authorised  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  cause.  The  original  writ  or  plaint  stated  the  nature 
of  the  complaint  shortly,  though  more  fullv  in  some  forms 
of  actions  than  in  others.  After  the  defendant  appeared  in 
court  to  answer  the  proceedings  against  him,  he  was  en- 
titled, within  a certain  time,  to  receive  from  the  plaintiff  a 
more  detailed  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint 
This  statement  was  called  the  declaration,  narralio,  or 
count,  though  the  last  of  these  terms  is  now  more  commonly 
used  to  denote  one  of  several  distinct  matters  of  complaint 
comprised  in  the  same  declaration. 

Within  a certain  number  of  days,  varying  according  to 
circumstances,  after  the  delivery  of  the  declaration,  the 
time  for  pleading  arrives;  the  term  ’pleading'  being  not 
only  used  in  the  extensive  sense  mentioned  above,  but  also 
in  tho  limited  sense  of  the  answer,  whether  consisting  of 
statement  or  of  denial,  which  is  made  by  the  defendant  to 
the  declaration.  In  answering  the  declaration,  the  defend- 
ant is  not  allowed  to  accumulate  bis  objections  both  of  law 
and  of  fact  in  one  defensive  pleading.  The  peculiarity  of 
our  system  in  referring  matters  of  fact  to  the  decision  of  an 
unprofessional  tribunal,  and  of  leaving  questions  oflaw  only 
to  the  judges,  has  created  a necessity  for  separating  the  mat- 
ters of  law  from  those  of  fact,  and  of  presenting  the  latter  in 
a shape  in  which  they  can  be  readily  understood  by  persons 
who  arc  not  lawyers  by  profession.  It  is  to  the  severe  an- 
alysis required  by  this  feature  of  our  jurisprudence  that  the 
system  of  special  pleading  is  probably  indebted  for  its  ex- 
cellence. 

When  called  upon  to  plead,  the  defendant  has  several 
courses  open  to  him.  First,  he  may  admit  the  complaint 
set  out  in  the  declaration  either  by  express  acknowledg- 
ment or  by  silence.  In  either  case  the  court  pronounces 
judgment  against  liim : in  the  former  case,  upon  his  cog- 
novit actionem,  or  confession ; in  the  latter,  upon  his  default, 
or,  as  it  is  termed,  by  nil  dicit,  those  being  the  words  by 
which  the  default  of  a defendant  was  formerly  recorded. 
Or,  secondly,  he  may  decline  to  answer  tho  charge  con- 
tained in  the  declaration,  on  the  ground  that  the  court  has 
not  jurisdiction  of  the  matter;  or  that  the  plaintiff  is  not 
entitled  to  sue,  ns  being  an  outlaw,  foreign  enemy,  or  the 
like;  or  that  the  de  fen  dan  t is  incapable  of  being  sued,  as 
being  an  infant,  or  incapable  of  being  sued  alone,  as  a mar- 
ried woman  without  her  husband,  or  incapable  of  being 
sued  alone,  as  a party  to  a contract  which  forms  the  subject 
of  the  action,  when  be  is  sued  without  bis  co-contractor 
being  made  a co-defendant  in  the  action ; or  that  the 
plaintiff  or  the  defendant  is  misnamed.  This  is  called 
pleading  in  abatement,  because  the  defendant  prays  that  the 
court  will  abate  (put  down)  or  quash  the  proceedings.  Or, 
thirdly,  the  defendant  admitting,  for  the  present  purpose  at 
least,  that  the  facts  stated  in  the  declaration  are  true,  may 
insist  that  these  facts  give  the  plaintiff  no  cause  of  action 
against  him;  ho  may  accordingly  rest  (demur)  upon  the 
facts  as  they  appear  in  the  declaration,  and  call  upon  the 
court  to  give  judgment  in  his  favour  upon  that  state  of 
facts.  This  form  of  pleading  is  called  a * demurrer.’  Or, 
fourthly,  the  defendant  may  answer  the  complaint,  or,  os 
it  is  technically  called,  ho  may  * plead  to  the  action and 
that  in  one  of  two  wavs:  ho  may  deny  some  material  alle- 
gation in  the  declaration  which  is  necessary  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  action ; and,  before  the  rules  of  pleading  pro- 
mulgated in  1834,  he  might  in  a great  variety  of  actions, 
and  those  of  the  roost  common  occurrence,  plead  one 
sweeping  denial  of  the  whole  declaration ; — this  was  called 
pleading  the  ‘general  issue,’  which  is  now  permitted  in 
those  actions  only  in  which  it  is  expressly  authorised  by 
statute,  several  acts  of  parliament  having  allowed  defendants 
who  are  engaged  in  carrying  into  effect  some  public  object 
to  plead  the  general  issue,  and  under  that  plea  even  to  enter 
into  matters  of  defence  which  are  inconsistent  with  such  a 
denial.  A plea  denying  either  one  or  all  of  the  allegations 
in  tho  declaration  must  * conclude  to  the  country,’  that  is, 
the  defendant  must  state  his  readiness  to  submit  to  the  de- 
cision of  a jury  (who  are  called  ‘the  country,’  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  ‘ court’)  the  truth  of  tho  matter  of  feet 


\ asserted  in  the  declaration  and  denied  in  the  plea.  It  is  the 
I same  if  the  plea  asserts  a fact  denied  in  the  declaration  * 
and  in  either  case  the  defendant  is  said  to  take  issue. 

The  second  mode  of  * pleading  to  the  action  is  by  putting 
in  a * special  plea,’  which  either  expressly,  or,  according  to 
modern  practice,  tacitly,  admits  the  truth  of  ilio  allegations 
contained  in  the  declaration,  but  which  not  only  confesses  but 
also  avoids  them.  The  special  pica  ( whence  the  whole  system 
is  often  called  4 special  pleading')  introduces  some  new  fact 
or  facts,  the  effect  of  which,  if  true,  is  to  show  that  notwith- 
standing the  facts  alleged  in  the  declaration,  tho  plaintiff  is 
not  entitled  to  maintain  Ins  action.  As  it  is  yet  uncertain 
whether  the  plaintiff  will  deny  this  new  matter  or  will  admit 
it  to  be  true,  there  can  be  no  conclusion  to  the  country  upon 
such  a plea,  but  the  defendant  prays  the  judgment  of  the 
court  in  his  favour,  in  anticipation  of  the  new  manor  alleged 
being  admitted  or  proved;  and  if  that  new  matter  contain 
an  affirmative  proposition,  the  defendant  must  conclude  his 
plea  with  a verification,  that  is,  an  offer  to  prove  it  if  its 
truth  should  be  controverted  on  the  other  side.  This  is 
called  ‘ tendering  au  issue.’ 

Tho  next  pleading  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  will  bo 
regulated  by  the  course  pursued  by  the  defendant.  If  the 
defendant  has  confessed  the  action  or  made  default,  the 
plaintiff  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  pray  that  the  court  will 
pronounce  a judgment  agreeable  to  the  confession,  or  one 
consequent  upon  the  default.  It  the  defendant  has  pleaded 
in  abatement,  the  plaintiff  either  acquiesces  in  the  action 
being  quashed,  or  he  demurs  to  the  plea  as  not  showing 
sufficient  matter  for  quashing  the  proceedings,  or  he  replies 
to  the  plea  either  by  taking  issue  (denying)  some  mate- 
rial allegation  in  the  plea,  or  by  confessing  and  avoiding 
the  plea,  alleging  some  matter  which,  consistently  with 
the  truth  of  the  plea,  destroys  its  effect  and  shows  that 
the  proceedings  ought  not  to  be  quashed.  If  the  plain- 
tiff demurs  to  the  plea  in  abatement,  the  defendant  must 
either  abandon  that  plea  and  put  in  a plea  to  the  action,  or 
ho  must  join  in  demurrer.  If,  upon  the  argument  of  tho 
demurrer,  tho  court  are  of  opiniou  that  the  plea  in  abate- 
ment is  good,  they  give  judgment  that  the  proceedings  bo 
quashed:  if  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  plea  is  bad  the 
judgment  is,  that  the  defendant  answer  over  (quod  respon- 
deat ouster),  in  other  words,  that  he  plead  to  the  action. 

If  the  plaintiff  take  issue  upon  the  plea  in  abatement, 
the  defendant  is  bound  to  join  issue,  that  is,  to  accept  the 
mode  of  trial  offered,  and  if  upon  a trial  the  issue  be  found 
for  the  defendant,  lie  has  judgment  that  the  proceedings 
be  quashed ; but  if  the  verdict  be  for  the  plaintiff,  the 
judgment  is,  not  that  tho  defendant  answer  over,  but  that 
the  plaintiff  recover  his  demand  against  the  dufendant. 

If  the  defendant  has  demurred  to  the  declaration,  the 
plaintiff  either  abandons  the  action  or  he  applies  to  the 
court  for  leave  to  amend  his  declaration ; or  he  joins  in  de- 
murrer, asserting  that  the  declaration  is  sufficient  to  support 
the  action.  This  demurrer  and  joinder  form  ‘an  issue  in 
law',’  or  a question  between  the  parties  to  be  decided  by  the 
court  after  hearing  the  matter  of  law  argued  on  both  sides. 

Tho  plaintiff’s  answer  to  the  defendant’s  plea,  whether  in 
abatement  or  in  bar,  is  called  a replication.  If  the  defendant 
has  taken  issue,  by  pleading  in  denial  of  part  or  of  the  whole 
of  the  declaration,  the  plaintiff  must  join  issue,  which  is  done 
by  adding  to  the  defendant’s  appeal  to  a jury  the  words 
‘ and  the  plaintiff  doth  the  like,'  formerly  * et  querens  hide 
similiter,’  whence  this  step  is  railed  'adding  the  similiter.' 
If  the  defendant  has  pleaded  specially,  the  plaintiff  may 
either  take  issue  upon  the  new  matter  alleged,  and  con- 
clude to  the  country,  or  he  may  plead  new  matter,  thus  in  his 
turn  confessing  and  avoiding  the  defendant’s  plea*  W hen- 
ever in  the  course  of  tho  pleading  in  a cause  one  party  takes 
a proper  issue  upon  an  allegation  of  his  adversary,  that 
adversary  is  bound  to  join  issue  and  go  to  trial  before  a 
jury ; but  when,  instead  of  taking  issue,  new  matter  is  pleaded, 
the  adversary  has  the  option  of  taking  issue  upon  trial  new 
matter,  of  confessing  and  avoiding  it,  or  of  demurring  to  it. 
As  the  pleadings  may  thus  go  on  through  several  moru 
stages,  names  have  been  devised  for  those  which  most  fre- 
quently arise.  The  defendant's  answer  to  the  plaintiffs 
replication  is  called  a rejoinder ; the  plaintiffs  answer  to 
the  rejoinder  is  called  a surrejoinder  ; the  defendant's  an- 
swer to  the  surrejoinder  is  a rebutter;  and  the  plaintiff’s 
answer  to  the  rebutter  is  a surrebutter.  The  proceedings 
might  go  on  nd  infinitum,  but  for  a very  salutary  rule  winch 
forbids  a party  from  alleging  anything  inconsistent  with,  cr 
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even  not  corroborative  of,  his  previous  pleading.  A viola- 
tion of  this  rule  is  called  ‘a  departure  in  pleading,’ and  is 
attended  with  fatal  consequences  to  the  party  guilty  of  it. 

The  above  is  a short  and  necessarily  incomplete  sketch 
of  the  course  of  pleading  at  common  law,  without  defining 
the  strict  rules  by  which  the  altercations  between  the  par- 
ties are  carried  on,  the  object  of  which  is  to  develop  the 
precise  points  in  controversy  between  parties,  and  to  present 
them  in  the  most  convenient  shape  for  decision.  Of  these 
rules  Lord  Mansfield  observes : * The  substantial  rules  of 
pleading  arc  founded  in  strong  sense  and  in  the  soundest 
and  closest  logic,  and  so  appear  when  well  understood  and 
explained ; but  by  being  misunderstood  and  misapplied,  arc 
often  made  use  of  as  instruments  of  chicane.’  The  object  of , 
most  of  the  new  rules  of  pleading  has  been  to  prevent  this 
misapplication  as  well  as  to  lessen  expense,  though,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  order  to  avoid  an  evil  practically  felt, 
restrictions  have  been  introduced  which  are  found  to  be 
productive  of  as  much  inconvenience  as  that  sought  to  be 
remedied. 

Where  a point  is  raised  which  is  found  to  consist  wholly 
or  principally  of  matter  of  fact,  the  parties,  provided 
there  has  been  a correct  application  of  the  rules  of  special 
pleading,  are  distinctly  apprised  by  the  pleadings  of  the 
exact  nature  of  the  question  to  be  decided  by  a jury,  and 
are  thus  enabled  to  direct  their  attention  to  that  question, 
and  prepare  their  proofs  with  reference  to  that  question  only. 
If  the  point  in  controversy  is  found  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
question  of  law,  a decision  nmy  be  obtained  by  submitting 
the  matter  to  the  opinion  of  the  court  after  argument  upon 
demurrer,  without  the  trouble,  expense,  and  hazard  of  a 
trial  before  a jury. 

We  possess  very  little  information  as  to  the  mode  of  plead- 
ing before  the  Conquest.  At  or  soon  after  that  period  an 
important  revolution  took  place.  The  pleadings  in  the 
Aula  Regia,  and  afterwards  in  the  courts  which  branched 
out  of  it.  appear  to  have  been  conducted  vivd  voce  in  the 
French  language,  by  Norman  advocates  called  ‘cauntours.* 
After  a discussion  before  the  court  as  to  the  proper  form  of 
pleading  [Serjeants]  before  the  judges,  the  pleadings  were 
minuted  down  by  the  officers  of  the  court  in  the  form  in 
which  they  had  been  finally  agreed  upon.  Titus,  little  or  no 
inconvenience  arose  from  the  prohibition  which  existed 
against  the  making  of  any  alteration  in  the  pleadings  after 
they  were  entered.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  the  plead- 
ings were  directed  to  be  carried  on  in  English,  and  the  entries 
of  these  pleadings  to  be  in  Latin.  Afterwards  a custom  was 
introduced  of  preparing  the  pleadings  out  of  court  and  de- 
livering them  to  the  officers  to  be  entered.  In  consequence 
of  this  arrangement  defects  in  pleadings  wore  not  discovered 
until  a period  at  which  the  parties  were  bound  by  them  as 
being  entered,  and  it  became  necessary  for  the  legislature 
to  interfere  in  order  to  allow  amendments  to  be  made  in 
some  cases,  and  in  others  to  direct  the  judges  to  pronounce 
judgment  without  regard  to  formal  objections.  By  the  late 
rules  all  pleadings  must  b c delivered  by  the  one  party  to  the 
oilier.  (Blackstono’s  Comm. ; Report  of  Comm.  Law  Com- 
mission.) 

PLEADING  IN  EQUITY.  The  following  remarks 
may  serve  to  shosv  how  far  Pleadings  in  Equity  differ  from 
Pleadings  at  Law,  front  which  they  are  derived;  and  they 
tuay  be  taken  ns  supplemental  to  the  article  Equity,  in 
which  a reference  is  made  to  this  article.  Some  little  repe- 
tition can  hardly  be  avoided. 

The  Answer  in  Equity  differs  materially  from  the  answer 
at  Law,  in  Wing  upon  oath,  except  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  have  privilege  of  peerage,  and  in  the  case  of  a corpora- 
tion; and  the  plaintiff  may  use  the  whole  of  the  defend- 
ant's answer  as  evidence  against  him  at  the  hearing  of  the 
cause,  or  such  integral  part  of  it  as  he  may  think  propor. 
lie  may  also,  by  means  of  the  admissions  contained  in  the 
answer,  obtain  the  inspection  of  books,  papers,  and  writings 
in  the  defendant’s  possession,  which  support  his  (the  plain- 
tiff's claim),  and  he  may  use  them  as  evidence  at  the  hear- 
ing of  the  cause.  The  defendant,  except  on  the  question  of 
costs,  can  make  no  use  of  his  own  answer,  further  than  as 
showing  what  his  defence  is;  and  he  must  support  this 
defence  by  evidence,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  plaintiff 
must  prove  those  parts  of  his  case  which  he  cannot  prove  by 
the  admissions  in  the  defendant’s  answer.  Any  number  of 
plaintiffs  may  join  in  a suit,  if  they  havo  all  a common  in- 
terest, however  unequal  in  value,  in  the  subject-matter  of 
the  suit;  and  a common  interest  means  such  a legal  or  j 


equitable  title  to  tno  subject-matter  of  the  suit,  or  to  some 
part  of  it,  as  will  entitle  them  to  a decree  which  shall  affect 
the  defendants.  All  the  plaintiffs  in  a suit  are  considered 
otic,  as  appears  from  the  gctiural  rule  that  a suit  is  abated 
by  the  death  of  a plaintiff  or  the  marriage  of  a female 
plaintiff;  and  also  from  the  rule  that  a person  who  has  no 
interest  in  the  subject  of  tho  suit  cannot  join  as  a plaintiff 
with  one  w ho  has.  But  the  suit  is  a different  suit  against 
each  defendant,  for  each  defendant  may  answer  separately 
to  the  bill ; and  no  defendant  is  affected  in  any  way  by  the 
answer  of  a co-dcfcndant.  If  a defendant  dies,  the  suit 
abates  as  to  him,  but  continues  as  to  the  other  defendants, 
though  it  is  nearly  always  necessary  to  restore  the  integrity 
of  the  suit  by  making  the  personal  representative  or  tho 
heir  at  law  of  the  deceased  defendant  a party  to  it. 

The  writ  of  Subprana  is  the  original  process  by  which  a 
party  is  brought  before  the  court.  This  writ  formerly 
required  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  to  appear  and 
answer  the  complainant’s  bill  under  a penalty  of  10 Of.  The 
present  form  of  Subpoena  requires  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  to  appear  and  answer ' upon  pain  of  an  attachment 
issuing  against  his  person,  and  such  other  process  for  con- 
tempt as  the  court  shall  award.’  Those  who  have  privilege 
of  peerage  are  required  to  appear  and  answer  by  a Letter 
Missive  from  the  lord  chancellor. 

Every  person  who  files  a bill  is  entitled  to  have  a sub- 
prana,  and  the  person  who  has  been  served  with  such  sub- 
prana is  bound,  within  a time  fixed  by  the  rules  of  tho 
court,  to  demur,  plead  to,  or  to  answer  such  bill.  Tho  origin 
of  this  writ  of  subpoena,  or  at  least  the  adoption  of  it  in  a 
court  of  equity,  is  usually  attributed  to  John  Waltham, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  master  of  the  rolls  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  11. 

Tho  bill  is  briefly  and  sufficiently  defined  to  be  ‘ a de- 
claration in  writing,  showing  the  plaint ifes  gTiefe,  and  tho 
wrong  which  he  suposeth  to  bee  done  unto  him  by  the 
defendant,  and  what  damages  he  sustaineth  by  occasion 
thereof,  praying  process  against  him  for  redresse  of  the  same.’ 
(West,  Simbolengraphy,  194,  ed.  1G22.)  * And  first  the 
matter  of  every  bill  ought  to  bo  true.  Secondarily,  the  same 
matter  ought  to  be  laid  down  therein  plainly  and  certainly 
in  every  circumstance  of  the  tiling,  person,  time,  place, 
manner  of  doing,  and  other  accidents.  And  thirdly,  the 
same  ought  to  bo  sufficient  in  law,  both  for  tho  luriuo 
thereof,  and  for  the  matter,  that  it  be  such  as  is  examinable 
in  this  court ; which  being  otherwise,  may  he  dismissed 
thence.’  (West.) 

A bill  then  is  a declaration  in  writing  of  a complainant, 
or  of  several  complainants  who  have  such  a common  in 
terost  as  may  form  the  subject  of  one  suit.  Like  a de- 
claration at  law,  it  contains  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  and  tho 
grounds  thereof.  In  form  it  is,  as  already  observed,  a 
petition  or  supplication : as  it  commences  with  words  of 
supplication,  so  it  concludes  with  a prayer  for  relief  and  u 
prayer  of  subpoena  against  the  persons  from  whom  the 
plaintiff  claims  relief,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  appear 
and  answer  the  bill,  and  those  only  arc  made  defend- 
ants to  the  complainant's  bill  against  whom  he  prays  for  a 
subprana;  and  all  persons  who  have  an  interest  in  the 
matter  of  the  suit  must  either  be  complainants  or  de- 
fendants. This  general  rule  is  in  praclieo  attended  with 
groat  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  the  word  ’interest’  is  some- 
what vaguo;  hut  it  means  either  a legal  or  equitable  title 
or  claim  to  that  which  is  the  matter  of  the  suit,  or  to  somo 
part  of  it.  In  eases  of  fraud,  a person  may  be  a party  to  a 
suit,  whose  only  interest  in  the  matter  is  his  liability  to  pay 
costs. 

According  to  present  practice,  a bill  has  become  a much 
longer  declaration  than  formerly,  which  is  partly  owing  to 
the  more  complicated  nature  of  modern  transactions,  and 
partly  to  other  causes.  It  is  divided  into  various  parts  by 
modern  writers,  but  in  effect  it  only  contains  two  parts,  the 
declaration  of  the  grievance  and  the  prayer  for  relief.  The 
declaration  consists  of  what  arc  technically  called  State- 
ments and  Charges ; the  statements  are  or  ought  to  be  a 
clear  exposition  of  the  facts  on  which  thu  plaintiff  founds 
his  title  to  relief;  and  every  fact  which  is  necessary,  either 
by  itself  or  coupled  with  other  facts,  to  support  the  plain- 
tiff’s prayer,  should  be  sufficiently  alleged.  This  rule, 
though  it  may  appear  vague,  and  would  be  useless  to  any 
person  who  attempted  to  draw  a bill  without  experience  in 
such  matters,  really  contains  all  that  can  be  said  in  general 
terms. 
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The  statements  of  a bill  are  usually  followed  by  charges, 
which  are  not  a mere  repetition  of  tho  statements,  but 
contain  certain  things  or  facts  either  already  stated  and 
alleged  in  the  charges  with  more  particularity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  an  admission  from  the  defendant,  or  they 
contain  new  facts  of  which  in  like  manner  the  plaintiff 
wishes  to  obtain  an  admission  as  evidence  in  support  of  his 
statement  and  his  prayer  for  relief.  It  is  also  usual  in  the 
charges  to  suggest  the  defendant's  grounds  of  defence,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  they  are,  and  generally  to 
make  all  such  charges  as,  if  admitted  or  proved,  would  sus- 
tain the  plaintiffs  claim  against  the  defendant.  Another 
object  is  to  discover  what  defence  the  defendant  will  make. 
But  the  main  purpose  of  the  charges  is  to  obtain  from  the  de- 
fendant what  is  technically  called  discovery,  that  is,evidenco 
in  support  of  the  plaintiffs  claim,  either  by  the  admissions  in 
tho  defendant's  answer,  or  from  written  papers  in  the  posses- 
sion or  power  of  the  defendant.  This  is  the  great  distinction 
in  present  practice  between  a declaration  at  law  and  a bill  in 
equity.  Both  state  the  plaintiffs  demand  and  the  founda- 
tion of  it ; but  the  bill  in  equity  also  contains  a large  pari  of 
what,  if  pg)ved,  would  be  the  plaintiff*  evidence.  Now 
much  of  this  matter  which  is  charged  in  a bill  may  bo  and 
often  is  entirely  false,  and  is  invented  by  the  plaintiff  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  whether  he  cannot  extract  some  evidence 
favourable  to  himself  from  the  defendant.  The  plaintiff 
may  invent  or  suggest  as  much  false  matter  as  he  pleases, 
but  it  must  be  matter  of  that  kind,  which,  if  true,  would 
give  him  a right  to  that  whiqli  he  demands  of  or  against  the 
defendant.  Now  the  defendant  must  answer  all  that  the 
plaintiff  distinctly  alleges  in  his  bill,  provided  it  bo  material 
to  the  plaintiffs  case,  or  he  must  demur  or  plead  to  it;  and 
he  cannot  demur,  in  the  case  supposed,  because  he  thereby 
admits  the  plaintiffs  ease  to  bo  true,  and  therefore  he  must 
admit  lhat  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  the  relief  which  he 
prays.  Thus  the  plaintiff,  by  means  of  tho  right  which  he 
nos  to  compel  an  answer,  incidentally  may  obtain  thodis-. 
covery,  that  is,  the  evidence,  which  he  wishes  to  have.  If 
the  defendant  can  plead  to  the  bill,  he  is  not  bound  to  answer 
beyond  the  plea;  for  a good  plea  is  a complete  answer  to 
the  whole  bill,  or  to  such  part  of  the  bill  as  it  extends  to. 

The  interrogatories,  which  follow  the  charges  in  a bill, 
are  no  necessar  y part  of  it ; but  they  are  added  because  they 
are  useful  in  obtaining  a more  particular  answer  from  the 
defendant.  [Equity.] 

* An  answer  is  that  which  the  defendant  pleadeth  or  saith 
in  barre  to  avoid  the  plaintiff's  bill  or  action,  cither  by  con- 
fession and  avoiding,  or  by  denying  aud  traversing  the 
material  parts  thereof.’  (West,  194.)  Thus  it  appears  that  an 
answer  in  equity  is  in  form  the  same  as  a plea  to  the  action  nt 
law.  It  must  be  a complete  answer  to  everything  sufficiently 
alleged  and  charged  in  the  bill,  at  least  to  everything  that  is 
material  to  the  plaintiffs  claim.  Formerly,  if  the  defendant 
made  an  imperfect  answer,  * then,  upon  demurrer  tendered 
and  motion  made  in  court  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  showing 
the  imperfection  of  such  answer,  an  order  will  be  made  that 
the  defendant  shall  make  a better  answer  by  some  certain 
time,  and  thereupon  issucth  a subpoena  ad  faciendum  me- 
liorera  (sic)  responsum.’  (West,  187.) 

The  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  case  of  an  insufficient  an- 
swer has  been  already  oxplained.  [Equity.] 

A defendant,  as  already  observed,  must  in  proper  form 
and  in  due  time,  as  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  court, 
answer  the  bill  upon  oath,  unless  he  has  privilege  of  peer- 
age, or  be  a Quaker,  or  other  person  who  is  excused  from 
taking  an  oath,  in  which  case  his  statement  on  honour  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  privilege  of  peerage,  and  in  the  other 
case  his  solemn  affirmation,  is  sufficient.  But  the  plaintiff 
may  consent  to  take  the  answer  without  the  defendant’s  oath 
or  signature,  which  is  sometimes  done.  Those  who  are 
not  Christians  must  swear  to  the  truth  of  their  answer  in 
such  form  as  the  religion  which  they  profess  declares  to  be 
a binding  form. 

A plaintiff  may  amend  his  bill  either  before  answer  or 
after;  that  is,  he  may  sinke  out  parts  and  insert  new  parts ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  are  the  limits  to  the  amount 
of  alteration.  A defendant  cannot  alter  his  answer,  it 
being  a statement  upon  oath,  but  he  is  nearly  always  re- 
quired, and  may  always,  whether  he  is  required  or  not, 
answer  the  amendments  in  the  bill  in  such  way  as  he  shall 
think  best  for  his  defence. 

A demurrer  in  equity  needs  little  explanation  further 
than  what  has  been  given.  [Equity.]  When  it  is  a de- 


murrer to  the  whole  bill,  which  is  the  most  usual  kind  of 
demurrer,  the  object  generally  is  to  gel  rid  of  the  suit,  and 
to  avoid  an  answer  which  may  give  the  plaintiff  some  disco- 
very. If  the  demurrer  is  allowed,  the  suit  is  properly  at  ait 
end ; but  leave  is  often  given  to  the  plaintiff  to  amend  his 
bill,  particularly  where  the  demurrer  is  for  want  of  proper 
parties.  If  the  demurrer  is  overruled,  the  plaintiff  must 
answer  the  bill. 

A plea  in  equity  may  requit  e a few  words  of  explanation. 
A plea  in  bar  to  the  whole  bill,  which  is  the  common  kind 
of  plea,  is  an  averment  which  is  offered  as  a substantial 
answer  to  all  the  statements  and  charges  in  the  bill,  though 
it  is  not  in  form  such  an  answer.  In  fact,  a plea  in  equity 
is  the  »arae  thing  as  a plea  at  law : it  is  the  defendant’*! 
answer  to  the  whole  of  wnal  is  adversely  alleged,  and  as  it 
docs  not  in  terms  answer  all  that  is  adversely  alleged,  it 
must  be  taken  to  admit  that  to  bo  true  which  it  does  not  in 
terms  answer,  because  the  averments  of  the  plea  are  offered 
as  a complete  answer  to  the  bill.  In  the  old  books  there  is 
no  distinction  made  between  a plea  in  equity  and  an  answer 
in  equity ; nor  is  there  any  difference  substantially.  * A plea 
is  a special  answer  to  a bill,  differing  in  this  from  an  answer 
in  the  common  form,  as  it  demands  the  judgment  of  the 
court  in  the  first  instance  whether  the  matter  urged  by  it 
does  not  debar  the  plaintiff  from  his  title  to  that  answer 
which  the  bill  requires.’  (Lord  Redesdule,  in  Roche  v. 
Morgell,  2 8.  and  L.,  p.  724.)  Now,  as  a complete  answer 
is  that  which  the  plaintiff  requires,  and  is  entitled  to  if  his 
bill  is  good  in  substance  and  form,  and  as  discovery  is  in 
many  cases  his  chief  object,  and  in  some  cases  his  only  object, 
it  is  evident  that  before  any  further  proceedings  can  be  taken 
in  the  matter  of  a bill  to  which  a defondant  pleads,  it  must 
be  determined  whether  the  plea  is  good  in  form : and  for 
this  purpose  the  averments  of  the  plea  must  bo  considered 
as  true;  and  all  that  part  of  the  bill  must  also  bo  considered 
as  true  to  which  the  plea  is  no  direct  answer. 

Now,  the  plea  is  good  in  form  if  it  contains  averments 
which  either  directly  negative  all  the  allegations  in  the  bill 
that  give  the  plaintiff  a title  to  relief  against  the  defendant, 
or  positive  averments  which  destroy  the  effect  of  such  alle- 
gations. The  plea  is  bad  in  form  if  tho  averments  of  the 
plea,  though  true  (as  on  arguing  the  formal  goodness  of  the 
plea  they  arc  assumed  to  be),  are  not  a complete  answer  either 
by  negution  or  affirmation  or  both,  to  all  the  allegations  in  tho 
bill  which  give  tho  plaintiff  a title  to  that  which  he  demands 
of  or  against  the  defendant.  The  formal  badness  of  such 
plea  is  a necessary  consequence  of  the  admitted  truth  of  all 
those  parts  of  the  bill  to  which  the  averments  of  the  plea  do 
not  extend.  In  order  therefore  that  a plea  may  be  taken  as 
a sufficient  answer  to  the  whole  bill,  it  must  contain  suf- 
ficient averments  to  negative  or  displace  all  the  allegations 
in  the  bill  which,  if  true,  give  tho  plaintiff  a title  to  relief. 
But  inasmuch  as  a plea  is  an  answer,  the  defendant  must,  in 
addition  to  the  averments,  give  an  answer  upon  oath  to  nil 
those  statements  and  charges  in  the  bill  which,  if  true, 
would  destroy  the  effect  of  the  matter  pleaded ; and  this  is 
called  supporting  a plea  by  an  answer,  which  is  generally 
necessary.  If  the  plea  is  decided  to  be  good  in  form,  then 
the  truth  of  the  plea  alone  is  in  issue  between  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant,  and  the  cause  is  heard  on  the  issues  so 
joined ; just  as,  in  the  case  where  the  bill  is  answered,  the 
cause  is  heard  upon  all  the  issues  of  law  and  fact  joined  by 
such  bill  and  answer.  If  a pica  is  simply  overruled,  the 
defendant  must  answer  the  bill.  If  it  is  overruled,  tho 
answer  in  support  of  the  plea,  if  there  is  one,  may  sene  fur 
an  answer  as  far  os  it  goes,  and  tho  court  may  accordingly 
order  it  to  stand  for  an  answer  to  such  part  of  the  bill,  with 
liberty  to  except  to  it  or  not,  according  as  it  may  be  an  in- 
sufficient or  sufficient  answ  er  to  that  part  of  the  bill  to  which 
it  extends. 

The  matter  pleaded  as  an  answer  to  the  bill  must  be  one 
thing,  and  such  a thing  as  is  an  answer  to  the  whole  of  tho 
plaintiff's  demand,  or  to  so  much  of  the  bill  as  the  pica 
extends  to.  The  defendant  cannot,  according  to  the  rules 
of  equity  pleading,  plead  in  bar  several  and  distinct  matters, 
any  one  of  which  would  be  an  answer  to  the  bill.  But  if 
tho  averments  are  averments  of  separate  facts  which  form 
one  material  fact, such  averments  make  a good  plea;  which 
is  thus  expressed  by  lord  Eldon  * The  office  of  a plea 
generally  is  not  to  deny  the  equity,  hut  to  bring  forward  a 
fact  which,  if  true,  displaces  it ; not  a single  averment,  as  the 
averment  in  this  answer,  that  no  bill  of  sale  was  executed, 
but  perhaps  a series  of  circumstances  forming  in  their 
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combined  result  one  fact  which  displaces  the  equity.’  (Lord 
Eldon,  Roue  v.  Teed,  IS  Ve.,  377.) 

The  definition  of  a plea  * not  denying  tho  equity,  but 
bringing  forward  a fact  which,  if  true,  displaces  it,’  is  in 
substance  the  same  as  the  definition  of  an  exceptio  by  Gaius 
(iv.  119): — ‘ Cranes  exccptiones  in  contrarium  concipiuntur, 
quia  adfirmat  is,  cum  quo  agitur.’ 

A defendant  may  declaim  all  interest,  right,  or  title  in'or 
to  the  matter  of  the  plaintiffs  bill ; but  it  will  nearly  always 
happen  that  such  disclaimer  will  l>e  an  in&ullicient  answer 
by  itself,  and  that  there  will  be  parts  of  the  bill  to  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  an  answer.  Accordingly  a dis- 
claimer is  accompanied  by  an  answer  to  some  part  of  the 
bill  at  least. 

A defendant  may  demur  to  a part  of  a bill  as  well  as  to 
the  whole  bill : he  may  also  plead  to  a part  of  a bill  as  well 
as  to  the  whole  bill ; and  he  may  demur,  plead,  answer,  | 
and  disclaim,  with  respect  to  the  same  bill.  But  it  is 
very  rare  that  any  two  of  these  ways  of  pleading  are  united, 
except  an  answer  and  disclaimer,  on  account  of  the  practical 
difficulty  attendant  on  such  a mode  of  defence.  For  it  fol- 
lows from  the  nature  of  these  ways  of  pleading  that  they 
must  severally  apply  to  substantially  different  parts  of  the 
bill.  A man  cannot  plead  to  that  matter  to  which  he  de- 
murs; for  to  plpad  is  to  offer  something  us  an  answer  suffi- 
cient in  substance,  though  it  may  not  be  so  in  form,  and  to 
demur  is  to  allege  that  lie  ought  not  to  answer.  For  the 
same  reason  ho  cannot  answer,  in  the  formal  manner  of  an 
answer,  to  that  to  which  helms  either  pleaded  or  demurred, 
having  by  pleading  already  offored  something  as  a sufficient 
answer,  and  having  by  demurror  alleged  that  he  ought  1 
not  to  answer.  4 A plea  or  answer  will  therefore  overrule  a 
demurrer,  and  an  answer  a plea  ; and  if  a disclaimer  and 
answer  arc  inconsistent,  tho  matter  will  be  taken  most 
strongly  against  the  defendant  upon  the  disclaimer.'  (Mil- 
ford, p.  320.) 

Pleadings  in  equity  were  formerly  continued,  like  plead- 
ings at  law,  beyond  tho  bill  and  answer.  The  plaintiff  re- 
plied to  the  defendant's  answer  by  his  replication,  which  is 
defined  to  be  ‘the  plaintife’s  speech  or  answer  to  the  de- 
fendant’s answer,  which  must  affirm  and  pursue  his  bill,  and 
confessc  and  avoid,  denie  or  traverse  the  defendant's  answer.' 
(West.)  Thus  if  the  answer  denied  the  plaintiff's  claim  as 
stated  in  the  bill,  and  suggested  or  stated  some  new  matter, 
it  was  necessary  for  Ihe  plaintiff'  to  make  a special  reply 
which  was  analogous  to  the  defendant's  answer.  To  meet  this 
special  replication,  the  defendant  put  in  a rejoinder,  which 
is  defined  to  be 'the  answer  which  the  defendant  maketh 
to  the  plainlif's  replication,  which  must  pursue  and  confirm 
his  answer  and  not  swarve  from  tho  same,  and  sufficiently 
confess c and  avoid,  denie  or  traverse  each  material  part  of  > 
the  plaintif ’s  replication.  If  the  parties  be  not  at  issue  by 
reason  of  some  new  matter  disclosed  in  the  defendant’s  re- 
joyndcr  that  requiretli  answer,  then  may  the  plaintif  surre- 
joyne  to  the  said  rejoyndcr,  and  the  defendant  in  like  man- 
ner to  tho  surrejovnder,  if  there  bo  cause,  which  hapneth 
verie  soldomo.’  (West.) 

This  method  of  pleading  by  special  replications  and  re- 
joinders is  now  disused,  and  all  the  objects  of  such  proceed- 
ings are  at  present  attained  by  the  power  which  the  plaintiff 
has  of  amending  his  bill  and  stating  Ills  case  in  a better  ! 
form  after  he  naa  scon  the  defendant's  answer.  The  i 
disuse  of  special  replications  has  also  led  to  the  practice  of 
frequently  stating  the  plaintiff's  case  more  completely  in 
hi*  bill  in  the  first  instance,  and  introducing  numerous 
charges  and  suggestions.  Thus  if  the  plaintiff  anticipates 
that  the  defendant  may  plead  to  his  bill,  and  so  prevent 
him  from  obtaining  the  complete  answer  which  he  wishes, 
he  will  charge  various  matters  in  his  bill  which  will  destroy 
the  effect  of  the  anticipated  plea,  unless  tho  defendant  sup- 
ports his  plea  by  a full  answer  to  such  mattors. 

But  whether  a bill  has  been  pleaded  to  or  answered,  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant  are  not  at  issue  until  the  plaintiff  j 
has  filed  a replication  and  served  upon  tho  defendant  a 
subptena  to  rejoin.  This  is  now  merely  a formal  matter,  but 
t is  still  necessary  in  order  to  put  the  cause  at  issue,  and  to 
enable  the  parties  to  proceed  to  the  examination  of  witnesses 
in  support  of  the  allegations  of  thoir  respective  pleadings. 
[Evidence.] 

The  form  of  pleading  used  in  this  country  is  derived  from 
that  of  the  Romans.  In  Bracton’s  work,  tho  fifth  part, 
which  is  entitled  ‘Dc  Exceptionibus,’  occupies  the  same 
place  in  his  treatise  as  the  same  matter  does  in  the  lnsti- 
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tute3  of  Gaius  and  of  Justinian,  and  the  terms  used  by 
Hi  acton  are  those  of  the  Roman  law : indeed,  the  whole 
work  of  Bracton  follows  the  method  and  order  of  Justinian's 
Institutes.  A comparison  between  tho  Roman  and  Eng- 
lish procedure  in  equity  is  made  in  Gilbert’s  ' Forum 
Romanum.' 

After  the  Lcgis  Actiones  among  the  Romans  fell  into  dis- 
use, the  mode  of  procedure  was  per  formulas,  the  nature  of 
which  is  Ailly  explained  by  Gaius  (iv.  39.  Sic.).  The?  De- 
monstrate was  that  part  of  the  formula  which  showed  the 
matter  upon  which  the  plaintiff’s  demand  was  founded; 
the  Intenlio  contained  tho  demand  ; tho  Adjudicatio  gave 
power  to  a judex  to  decide  on  the  matters  in  dispute;  and 
the  Condemnalio  empowered  him  to  make  a decree  in  fu- 
vour  of  the  plaintiff,  or  to  dismiss  the  defendant,  according 
to  the  evidence  produced  before  him.  Tho  formula  was  a 
proceeding  in  jure,  that  is,  before  the  prictor,  and  it  con- 
tained the  instructions  to  tho  judex,  to  whom,  according  to 
Roman  practice,  the  investigation  of  the  facts  and  the  mi- 
nisterial duty  of  pronouncing  the  decree  were  entrusted. 
The  answer  of  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff's  claim  was 
called  Exceptio,  and  exceptiones  were  either  peremptoriro — 
in  bar,  or  dilaloriro — in  abatement.  The  plaintiff  might  an- 
swer the  defendant’s  plea  by  his  Replicatio,  and  the  defend- 
ant might  answer  the  Replicatio  by  a Duplicatio,  to  which 
the  plaintiff  might  answer  by  a Triplicutio ; 4 and  the  prac- 
tice of  all  such  pleadings,’ says  Gaius  (iv.  129),  'has  been 
sometimes  carried  even  further  than  this,  owing  to  tho  mul- 
tifarious character  of  tho  matters  in  dispute.’ 

Ope  example  may  be  sufficient  as  an  instanco  of  tho 
Roman  pleading.  4 If  an  argentarius  sue  for  the  price  of  a 
thing  sold  by  public  auction,  the  form  of  tho  defendant's 
plea  may  be  a submission  to  have  judgment  against  him, 
provided  (si)  the  thing  which  was  purchased  has  been  deli- 
vered to  him ; and  this  is  a good  plea  (exceptio).  But  if 
the  conditions  of  sale  were  that  there  should  be  no  delivery 
till  the  money  was  paid,  tho  argentarius  may  put  in  a repli- 
cation to  this  effect,  submitting  to  the  plea,  unless  (nisi)  the 
conditions  of  sale  were  that  the  thing  should  not  be  delivered 
to  the  purchaser  before  he  bad  paid  the  money.’  (iv.  126.) 
The  words  si  and  nisi,  which  are  used  in  this  passage,  were 
introduced  merely  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  the  plead- 
ings for  insertion  in  the  formula;  for  the  Condemnalio  in 
the  formula  was  conditional;  that  is,  if  so  and  so  is  proved, 
then  make  such  and  such  a decree  against  the  defendant; 
and  if  not  proved,  dismiss  the  defendant. 

PLECOTUS.  [Cheiroptera,  vol.  vii.,  p.  25.] 
PLECTRO'PHANES.  [Fringilliu.k] 
PLECTRCKPHORU S,  M.  do  Ferussac's  name  for  a 
genus  of  Tcstaccans  which  may  have  been  slug-likc  animals 
( Limax ),  carrying  on  their  tails,  and  at  a distance  from  the 
buckler,  a kind  of  small  conical  shell ; but  Cuvier  observes 
that  they  are  only  known  from  the  not  very  authentic 
figures  of  Favanne. 

PLEBEIAN,  PLEBES.  [Rome] 

PLEDGE  is  a thing  bailed  (delivered  for  a temporary 
purpose  [Bailment])  as  a security  to  the  bailee  for  tho  per- 
formance of  some  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  bailor. 
When  the  pledge  is  lor  a debt,  more  especially  whore  it  i* 
given  to  secure  a loan  at  interest,  it  is  commonly  called  a 
pawn.  [Pawnbroker.]  In  bailments  the  degree  of  care 
required  from  the  bailee  varies  according  to  circumstances. 
When  the  bailment  is  for  tho  sole  benefit  of  the  bailee,  he 
is  bound  to  use  the  greatest  care,  and  is  excused  by  nothing 
hut  unavoidable  accident  or  irresistible  force.  When  the 
bailment  is  for  tho  mutual  benefit  of  bailor  and  bailee,  tho 
latter  is  bound  to  take  the  same  care  of  the  thing  bailed  as 
u prudent  man  usually  does  of  his  own.  When  tho  bail- 
ment is  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  bailor,  it  is  sufficient  if 
tbc  bailee  keep  the  goods  bailed  as  carefully  os  he  does  his 
own,  however  negligent  he  may  be.  Different  writers  on 
tho  law  of  bailments  refer  the  contract  of  pledge  to  each  of 
these  division*.  Perhaps  the  conflicting  opinions  may,  to 
a certain  extent,  bo  reconciled  by  distinguishing  between  tho 
different  objects  which  the  pledge  is  intended  to  secure,  and 
tho  engagements  which  it  is  intended  to  protect.  First,  the 
pledge  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  given  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  the  pledgee,  as  where,  after  a contract  is  completely  made, 
one  party  gives  to  the  other  a pledge  for  its  performance. 
Secondly,  which  is  the  ordinary  case,  the  pledge  may  be  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  bailor  and  bailee,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
loan  of  goods  on  hire  or  of  money  at  interest,  accompanied 
by  a pawn,  in  which  case  tbc  pawn  gives  security  to  tho 
VoL.  XVIIL— 2 K 
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bailee,  and  purchaser  credit  for  the  bailor.  Thirdly,  the 
pledge  may  bo  given  for  tbc  purpose  of  obtaining  a gratuitous 
loan  of  goods  or  of  money,  or  of  procuring  some  other  ad- 
vantage to  tbc  bailor  only.  It  would  appear  that  in  the  first 
of  these  three  cases  the  bailee  would  he  liable  for  the  con- 
sequences of  slight  negligence:  in  the  second,  for  the  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  ordinary  care ; and  in  the  third,  for 
gross  negligence  only. 

The  pledgee  is  hound  to  return  the  pledge  ami*  its  incre- 
ments, if  ony,  upon  being  requested  so  to  do,  after  the  per- 
formance of  the  engagement.  This  duty  is  extinguished  if 
the  pledge  has  ceased  to  exist  by  some  cause  for  which  the 
pledgee  is  not  answerable.  But  he  is  responsible  for  all 
losses  and  accidents  which  happen  after  he  has  done  any- 
thing inconsistent  with  his  duty  ns  pledgee,  or  has  refused 
to  do  his  duty.  When  the  full  amount  of  the  debt  or  duty 
therefore  is  tendered  and  refused,  uml  the  pledge  is  detuined, 
the  pledge  is  at  the  sole  risk  of  the  pledgee : so  if  the  pledgee 
misuse  the  pledge.  In  every  case  where  the  pledge  has 
sustained  injury  from  the  wrongful  act  or  default  of  the 
pledgee,  the  owner  may  recover  damages  to  the  amount  of 
the  injury,  in  an  action  on  the  case.  By  the  act  of  pledging, 
♦he  pledgor  impliedly  warrants  that  the  property  is  his  own, 
and  such  as  he  can  rightfully  pledge. 

The  contract  of  pledge  nay  be  extinguished  by  the  per- 
formance of  tho  engagement  for  which  the  pledge  was  given, 
or  by  satisfying  the  engagement  in  any  other  manner,  cither 
in  fact  or  by  operation  of  law,  as  by  the  acceptance  of  a 
higher  security  without  an  express  stipulation  that  the 
pledge  shall  continue. 

If  the  engagement,  to  protect  which  the  pledge  is  given, 
bo  not  performed  within  the  stipulated  time,  the  pledgee 
may  sell,  upon  giving  due  notice  io  the  pledgor.  If  no  lime 
be  stipulated,  the  pledgee  may  give  notice  that  he  requires 
a prompt  fulfilment  of  the  engagement,  upon  non-com- 
pliance with  which  lie  may  sell. 

The  possession  of  the  pledge  docs  not  affect  the  right  of 
the  pledgee  to  enforce  performance  of  the  engagement, 
unless  there  be  a special  agreement,  by  which  he  has  en- 
gaged to  resort  to  the  pledge  only,  or  to  look  to  it  in  the 
first  instance. 

Though  the  pledgee  may  sell,  ho  cannot  appropriate  the 
pledge  to  himself  upon  the  default  of  the  pledgor;  nor  is  he 
a i liberty  to  use  it  without  the  permission  of  the  owner, 
expressed  or  clearly  implied.  Such  an  implication  arises 
where  the  article  is  of  a nature  to  be  benefited  by  or  to 
require  being  used,  in  which  latter  case  tho  use  is  not  only 
justifiable  but  indispensable  to  the  discharge  of  the  duty  of 
the  pledgee,  [Commentaries  on  Law  of  Bailment,  by  Storey.) 

As  to  tho  power  of  an  agent  to  pledge,  see  Factor. 

PLEDGE  (Roman).  This  word  formerly  denoted  a 
person  who  was  a security  for  another;  but  it  now  denotes  a 
thing  which  is  a security,  and  generally  for  a debt. 

The  chief  rules  of  English  law  os  to  mortgaging  and 
pledging  are  derived  from  the  Roman  law,  in  which  however 
there  is  no  distinction  among  pledges,  dependent  on  the 
nature  of  the  thing  pledged,  whether  it  was  a thing  move- 
able or  immoveable,  corporeal  or  incorporeal ; and  a thing 
could  not  bo  the  subject  of  pledge  unless  it  could  he  the 
subject  of  buying  and  selling,  for  tho  power  of  selling  a 
pledge  was  an  important  part  of  the  creditor’s  security.  A 
man  might  pledge  a thing  either  for  his  own  or  another 
person’s  debt.  The  terms  used  in  the  Roman  law  to  express 
pledging,  and  also  the  thing  pledged,  arc  Pignus  and  Hy- 
potbeca.  It  is  properly  hypothecs  where  there  is  a bare 
agreement  (nuda  convontio)  that  a thing  shall  he  a security 
to  a creditor  for  a debt,  and  the  thing  remains  in  tho  posses- 
sion of  the  debtor.  The  word  In  |>otucca  (vKoSi/rq)  is  Greek, 
and  denotes  a thing  subjected  to  a claim  or  demand. 
When  the  thing  was  delivered  to  the  creditor,  it  was  called 
Pignus  (Isid.,  Orig.,  v.,  c.  25) ; and  as  moveable  things 
would  for  obvious  reasons  be  most  frequently  delivered,  a 
notion  got  established  among  some  Roman  lawyers,  aided 
by  an  absurd  etymology  (pignus  appellatura  a pugno.  Dig  , 
60,  tit.  16,  s.  238),  that  the  term  pignus  was  applicable  only 
to  a pledge  of  moveable  things;  and  this* notion  has  also 
prevailed  in  modem  times.  (Rvall  c.  Rowlcs,  1 Vez.) 
The  true  etymolugy  of  pignus  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that 
of  pactum.  It  is  generally  said  that  hypothecs  corresponds 
to  the  English  mortgage,  and  pignus  to  pawn  or  pledge ; but 
this  is  not  tho  case.  No  ownership  was  transferred  by  the 
Roman  hypotheca.  The  term  hypothecation  in  English 
law  is  still  used  to  express  the  moi  tgage  of  a ship  or  its  cargo. 


I Originally,  when  a man  wished  to  borrow  money  on  the 
security  of  a thing,  he  transferred  the  ownership  of  the 
thing  to  the  lender  by  mancipatio.or  injure  ccssio,  sub  lego 
remuncipationis,  or  sub  fidueia;  and  tho  borrower  could 
recover  his  ownership  by  usureceptio  (Gains,  ii.  59,  See.) 
when  the  debt  was  paid,  and  in  some  other  cases  also.  But 
this  mode  of  giving  security  was  found  to  be  disadvantageous 
to  the  debtor,  and  subsequently  tho  thing  was  merely  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  creditor  with  a power  of  sale  in  case 
tho  debt  was  not  paid  according  to  the  agreement ; but  this 
gave  the  creditor  no  ownership,  and  consequently  he  had 
no  actio  in  rem  against  any  third  person,  and  therefore  no 
sufficient  security  for  his  debt.  The  prmior's  edict  found  a 
remedy  for  this  by  giving  to  the  creditor  a real  action,  called 
serviana  actio,  ugainst  any  person  who  was  in  possession  of 
the  thing  pledged,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  it;  and  the 
extension  of  this  right  of  action,  under  the  name  of  the 
quasi- Servian  a actio,  also  called  hypothecaria,  gave  to  the 
i liypothcca  the  full  character  of  the  pignus. 

! Thus  the  Roman  law  recognised  the  pignus,  which  arose 
from  the  contractus  pignoris,  and  the  hypotheca,  which 
arose  from  the  pactum  hypothec®.  But  there  were  other 
caseswhich  in  the  Roman  law  were  considered  cases  of  pignus. 

The  pignus  praetorium  arose  when  a creditor,  by  a judicial 
decree,  was  allowed  to  enter  into  possession  (inittebatur  in 
possessionem) either  of  the  whole  property  of  a debtor  or  any 
part  of  it;  but  there  was  no  pignus  till  the  creditor  took 
possession.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  kind  of  pig- 
nus owes  its  origin  to  the  old  pignoris  cupio.  (Gaius,  iv. 
26,  &c.) 

There  was  also  tho  tacit  hypotheca,  which  was  founded 
on  certain  acts.  In  the  case  of  prmdia  rustira,  the  fruits  of 
the  ground  were  a pignus  to  the  owner  for  the  rent,  even  if 
there  was  no  agreement  to  that  effect;  and  if  a man  lent 
money  for  the  repairs  of  a house,  the  building  became  a 
pignus  for  the  debt. 

The  creditor,  though  in  possession  of  the  pledge,  could  not 
use  it  or  take  the  profits  of  it  without  a contract  to  that 
effect,  which  was  culled  antcchresis,  or  mutual  use.  If 
lie  took  the  profits,  he  had  to  render  an  account  of  them 
when  his  debtor  came  to  a settlement  with  him ; but  he  was 
entitled  to  an  allowance  for  all  necessary  expenses  laid  mil  on 
the  thing  pledged,  as,  for  instance,  for  tne  repairs  of  a house. 

After  the  lime  agreed  on  for  payment  was  passed,  the 
creditor  had  the  right  of  selling  the  pledge  and  of  retaining 
his  debt  out  of  the  produce  of  the  sale.  If  the  produce  of 
the  sale  was  not  sufficient  to  discharge  the  debt,  he  had  a 
personal  action  agninst  the  debtor  for  tho  remainder.  Ori- 
ginally perhaps  ho  could  only  have  this  right  of  sale  by 
express  contract,  but  subsequently  the  right  to  sell  (jus 
distrahendi  sivc  vendendi)  was  an  essential  part  of  the  con- 
tract of  pledge.  Though  the  creditor  was  not  the  owner  of 
the  thing  (dominus),  still  he  could  transfer  ownership  to  the 
purchaser,  a doctrine  that  is  only  intelligible  on  tho  suppo- 
sition that  he  sold  it  as  tho  attorney  or  agent  of  the  debtor. 
But  the  creditor  could  only  sell  the  thing  in  respect  of  tho 
debt  for  which  the  thing  was  pledged,  and  not  in  respect  of 
other  debts  due  to  him  from  the  debtor,  though  he  might 
apparently  retain  the  surplus  of  the  sale  in  his  hands  as  a 
satisfaction  for  such  other  debts.  The  power  of  salu  was  to 
be  exercised  pursuant  to  tho  terras  of  the  contract;  and 
when  there  was  no  agreement  as  to  the  form  and  manner 
of  sale,  the  law  prescribed  the  mode  of  proceeding,  which 
the  creditor  was  bound  to  observe  strictly.  It  was  once 
usual  to  insert  in  the  contract  of  pledge  a Lex  Comm issoria, 
that  is,  a condition  by  virtue  or  which  the  thing  pledged 
became  the  absolute  property  of  the  creditor,  if  the  money 
was  not  paid  at  the  time  agreed  on.  But  by  a constitution 
of  Constantine  (Cod.,  viii.,  tit.  35)  it  was  forbidden  to  insert 
such  a clause  in  the  contract.  If  anything  remained  over 
after  satisfying  the  creditor,  it  belonged  to  the  debtor. 

A thing  might  be  pledged  to  several  persons  in  succession, 
whose  claims  were  to  he  satisfied  according  to  their  priority 
in  time.  But  there  were  some  exceptions  to  this  rule  intro- 
duced by  special  laws,  which  gave  a preference  to  certain 
persons  and  claims,  independent  of  the  order  of  time;  and 
a constitution  of  Leo  gave  a priority  to  a pledge  which  was 
contracted  by  a public  instrument  (instrumeiitum  publico 
confectum),  or  by  a private  instrument  attested  by  threo 
witnesses,  over  every  other  pledge  which  was  to  be  proved 
by  any  other  evidence.  This  law  was  intended  to  prevent 
fraudulent  agreements  by  which  a pledge  would  be  ante- 
dated. 
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Whore  there  were  several  creditors,  he  who  hod  the 
priority  over  all  was  entitled  to  sell  and  par  himself;  the 
surplus,  if  any,  belonged  to  the  creditor  who  was  next  in 
order,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  was  exhausted,  lfu  creditor 
who  was  posterior  in  order  of  time,  wished  to  stand  in  the 

luce  of  him  who  had  the  priority,  he  could  «lo  *o  by  paying 

im  his  debt,  and  he  then  occupied  (successit)  the  same 
place  and  had  the  same  right  as  the  prior  creditor.  This 
doctrine  was  fouuded  on  the  assignable  character  of  a 
pledge,  for  though  the  pledgee  was  not  the  owner  of  the 
thing,  and  could  only  sell  it  in  the  manner  already  men- 
tioned, he  could  transfer  his  interest  to  an  assignee,  and 
could  even  transfer  to  a second  pledger  the  jus  veudendi 
when  the  second  pledger  was  excluded  from  such  right  by 
special  contract.  (Dig.,  20,  tit.  3,  s.  3.)  When  a subse- 
quent creditor  advanced  a sum  of  money  which  was  applied 
to  the  preservation  of  the  thing  pledged,  fur  instance,  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing  a ship,  he  had  a priority  over 
creditors  of  earlier  date,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  by  his 
loan  secured  the  thing.  (Dig*,  20,  lit.  4,  s.  5.)  The  same 
rule,  perhaps  somewhat  more  limited,  prevails  in  our  owu 
law  as  to  money  lent  on  the  security  of  u ship. 

As  tlie  pledger  remained  the  owner  of  the  thing;  pledged, 
he  could  of  course  sell  it,  but  the  purchaser  took  it  subject 
to  the  pledge.  The  creditor  who  was  in  possession  of  a 
pledge  wax  answerable  for  any  damage  that  betel  it  owing 
to  dolus  or  culpa,  that  is,  fraud  or  neglect,  but  lie  was  not 
answerable  for  unavoidable  loss. 

A pledge  was  determined  in  various  ways;  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  thing,  by  the  creditor  releasing  the  debtor, 
by  the  debtor  paying  the  debt,  and  in  other  ways.  When 
the  debtor  offered  the  money  to  his  creditor,  ho  was  entitled 
to  have  the  pledge  restored  to  him.  This  might  be  obtained 
by  an  actio  pjgnoraticia,  which  was  an  actio  in  personam, 
and  also  lay  for  damages  done  to  or  sustained  by  the  thing, 
or  for  the  surplus  of  the  money  if  the  pledge  bad  been  soUl 
by  the  creditor.  The  creditor  had  a conlraria  pignoruli'ia  . 
actio  against  the  debtor  for  expenses  incurred  as  to  the 
pledge,  for  any  fraud  in  the  matter  of  the  pledge,  as  passing 
oil'  base  for  better  mefal.  and  in  some  other  cases. 

The  Roman  law  of  pledges  has  been  treated  by  various 
writers  at  great  length.  A compendious  view  of  it  is 
contained  in  Brinkmanii’.*  ‘Institutions  Juris  Romani,’ 
Slcxvici,  1822;  in  Marczoll,  ‘Lehrbuch  dor  Inslit,  dca 
Rum.  Uechtes,’  Leipzig,  IS39 ; and  in  Aylifle's  4 Law  of 
Pledges  or  Pawns,’  London,  1 732  ; see  also  4 Dig.,*  20,  tit. 
1,  &e. : 13,  tit.  7 ; ‘Instil.,’  iv.,tit.  6 ; 4 Cod.,’  8,  tit.  14,  See. 

PLEDGING,  CUSTOM  OF,  derived  from  the  French 
pleige,  a surety  or  gage.  The  expression  4 I'll  pledge  you,’ 
in  drinking,  is  deduced  by  some  of  our  writers  on  popular 
antiquities  from  the  times  when  the  Danes  were  in  posses- 
sion of  England.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  custom  of  that 
people  to  seize  the  moment  when  a native  of  the  island  was 
in  the  act  of  drinking,  to  slab  him  with  a knife  or  dagger; 
whence  people  could  not  drink  in  company  unless  6omu  one 
present  would  bo  their  pledge  or  surety  that  they  should 
receive  no  harm.  (Brompton;  Sir  Richard  Baker’s  Chron., 
edit.  p.  3IG;  Henry,  Hist.  Great  Brit.,  4to.,  vol.  iL, 
p.  539 : see  also  Eric  Pontoppidan's  Gesta  et  Vestigia  Da- 
norum  extra  Daniam,  vol.  ii.,  p.  2U9.) 

Others  stale  the  custom  to  have  taken  rise  from  the  death 
of  King  Edward  the  Martyr,  son  to  Edgar,  who,  by  the 
contrivance  of  his  step  mother  Elfridu,  was  stabbed  in  the 
back  as  he  was  drinking. 

Brand  thought  the  expression  meant  no  more  than  that 
if  you  took  your  cup  or  glass,  1 pledged  myself  to  you  that 
1 would  follow  your  example.  (.Brand's  Bipolar  Antiqui- 
ties, vol.  »i..  pp.  223-232.) 

PLEPADES.  [Taurus.] 

PLEIOCENE,  or  PLIOCENE.  By  this  title  (derived 
from  *\tiov,  more,  ami  coii'of.  ns  to  > Mr.  Lvcll  wishes  to  cha- 
racterise the  upper  part  <>f  the  tertiary  strata.  There  are  in 
his  view  older  and  newer  Pleiocene  formations,  and  some 
have  used  for  the  latter  class  the  expression  Pleistocene,  or 
most  new. 

PLKl'ODON,  Conrad's  name  for  the  genus  Jridina  of 
Lamarck.  (Naiades.] 

PL  El 'ONE,  Savigny’s  name  for  a genus  of  Dorsi- 
branchiate  (Amphiname,  Bl.).  which,  with  the  name  ten- 
tacles as  Chlofia,  Sav..  have  bi  anchia*  in  the  form  of  tufts. 

Locality. — The  Indian  Seas,  where  some  of  them  grow  to 
a large  size. 

Example,  Pleione  carunculata{Tercbellacurunculata,Gm.) 


PLEKOCHE'lLUS.  t he  Rev.  Lcmsdown  Guiiding’s 
mime  fir  a genus  of  Pujjadee  (Guild.),  Bulimus  of  authors. 

Generic  Character. — Animal  hermaphrodite  Body  cor- 
rugate, hclieitbmi ; head  bilobatd ; tentacles  four,  the  two 
longer  ones  with  oculiferous  terminations;  mandible  very 
lunate,  the  ossicula  transverse,  the  triangular  appendage 
cutaneous.  Intromit  tent  organ  retractile,  al  the  root  of 
the  right  greater  tentacle.  Mantle  perforated  by  a com- 
mon foramen.  Ova  few,  large,  with  a calcareous  shell  or 
crust. 

Shell  barely  umliilicate,  dextral.  oval,  spiral ; the  spire 
elevated,  but  obtuse,  the  two  last  whorls  largest,  ventricuse. 
Aperture  entire,  elongated.  Columella  with  a single  plait, 
which  is  eavernoso- influx.  Lip  thickened,  inargmate. 
(Guild.) 

Example,  Piekocheilus  undulatus. 

Description. — Body  olivaceous-black,  foot  pallid  beneath ; 
tentacles  white  at  the  apex  ; eves  black. 

Shell  stout,  turgid,  plaited  longitudinally,  indistinctly 
striated  transversely,  ferruginous  chestnut,  with  oblique 
brown  undulated  bands;  whorls  five. 

Eggs  oval-elliptic,  indistinctly  corroded,  numerous,  large, 
clutinously  deposited  in  a heap,  and  joined  by  a gelatinous 
thread;  at  first  yellowish,  shining,  afterwards  (when  dry) 
pcnrly-calca  reo  us. 

Young  pallid,  the  shell  diaphanous,  prettily  corroded, 
and  of  a silky  lustre,  no  stria;,  and  the  lips  simple.  Thu 
adolescent  shell  subdinphanoux,  the  bunds  more  distinct. 
The  old  shell  covered  with  a glaucous-brown,  thick  wrinkled 
epidermis,  the  bands  evanescent,  often  deeply  corroded. 
(Guild.) 

Mr.  Guilding  slates  that  this  fino  species  occurs  in  im- 
mense numbers  in  the  forests  of  llie  island  of  St.  Vincent, 
enerally  withdrawn,  but  sometimes  even  copulating  in  the 
ay-tuue.  The  ova  are  agglutinated  to  the  vuginating 
leaves  of  the  Tillandsiee,  which,  from  holding  water,  secure 
a damp  atmosphere  at  all  times.  The  lately  excluded  shell 
long  sloocl  in  Mr.  Guilding's  cabinet  as  a nondescript  Sue- 
cintvt  f with  a depressed  spire.  He  ut  last  traced  it  ab  or o. 
and  from  the  examination  of  this  and  the  young  shell  of 
Bulinulus  undulatus,  he  cautions  the  zoologist  against 
hastily  separating  such  small  shells  as  do  not  hour  oil  the 
lip  some  positive  mark  of  maturity.  In  the  young  IHeko- 
cheili,  he  observes,  the  whole  shell  is  without  stria*,  and  is 
beautifully  corroded  on  its  surface,  the  plica*  being  smooth 
and  distinctly  marked  as  they  are  added  by  the  fust  opera- 
tions of  the  mantle.  In  the  young  of  the  other  snail,  he 
observes,  are  seen  numerous  fine  longitudinal  uml  trans- 
verse stria\  which  it  will  bo  in  vain  to  look  for  in  the  parts 
added  by  the  animal  as  it  advances  in  strength,  a circum- 
stance that  would  have  led  to  the  multiplication  of  species, 
had  not  specimens  bceu  discovered  in  various  stages  (ZoU. 
Jourru,  voL  iii.) 
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Shall  of  Flekoeheilut  uuduUius 


n,  ToauK  shell  of  menu ; b,  egg  magnified ; f,  oatortl  alia  ; d,  apex  of  nucleus 
cilujid, 

PLENIPOTENTIARY.  [Ambassador.] 

VLKOlJONTS,  the  name  assigned  by  MM.  Dumcril 
and  Bi bron  to  their  first  subfamily  of  Lizard*  Lacertirn » 
(Laccrtian  Lizards),  or  Sauriens  Autosaures  (Autosaurian 
Suurians). 

The  Feodonts  are  divided  into  two  great  groups:  the  first 
with  a compressed  tail,  surmounted  with  crests,  as  in  the 
Crocodile* ; the  other  with  the  tail  perfectly  conical,  or  very 
slightly  flattened  on  its  four  surfaces,  so  that  it  still  apnears 
rounded.  MM.  Dumcril  and  Bibron  have  employed  the 
expression  Cyclotelragonal  to  designate  this  mixed  form. 

In  the  subfamily  of  the  Pleodonts  these  distinguished  zoo- 
logists have  placed  the  species  whose  teeth  are  completely 
solid,  being  without  any  internal  cavity,  and  very  firmly 
fixed  by  their  edges  ami  their  external  surface  to  the  jaw- 
bones, in  a groove  hollowed  out  along  their  internal  border, 
against  which  the  teeth,  especially  the  anterior  ones,  are  so 
applied,  that  their  point  or  free  extremity  seems  to  be  always 
a little  directed  outwards. 

In  the  first  group  of  the  Pleodonls,  or  Laccrtian s with 
comprised  tails  (Cat futures),  three  genera  only  are  com- 
prised—1.  CrocodilurusiDragonne, part,  Cuvier;  Ada,  part, 
Gray).  2.  T/iorirtes,  Wagl.  (Dracaena,  Daud.;  Ada,  part, 
Gray).  3.  Neusticurus,  Dum.  and  Bib. 

In  the  second  group  of  Pleodonts,  those  with  compressed 
tails  ( Conicaude* , or  Slrongy lures),  the  following  genera 
are  included: — 1.  Aporomera,  Dum.  und  Bib.  2.  Salvator, 
Dum. and  Bib.  (Tupinambis,  Daud.,  part,  the  Sauregardes, 
or  Monitors,  Cuv. ; Tejus,  Merreni.  part;  Custa,  Fleming ; 
Monitor.  Fitzing. ; Podinema  and  Cienodon,  Wagl.,  Wiegtn. ; 
Fa-ypncuslcs,  Kaup. ; Podinema,  C.  Bonup. ; Tejus  (subgeuus 
Teguixin, Grzy).  3.  Ameiva  ( Ameiva , Cuv.,  part,  Fitzing. ; 
Tejus,  part.  Merrcm ; Cnemidophorus,  part,  Wiegm.,  Bonnp.; 
Tejus  (subdiv.  Ameiva,  part.  Gray).  4.  Cnemidophorus, 
Wagl.  (Ameiva,  part,  Cuv.,  Fitzing.,  Gray ; Cnemidophorus, 
part,  Wagl.,  Wiegm.).  5.  Dicrodon,  Dum.  and  Bib.  G. 
Acrantus,  Wagl.  (Tejus,  part,  Merrera;  Tejus,  Fitzing.; 
Acr  ant  as.  Wagl.,  Wiegm.).  7.  Centropyx,  Spix  ( Trachy - 
gaster,  Wagl.;  Psevdo-Ameira,  Fitzing.). 

PLESIOSA'URUS,  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare's  name 
for  an  extinct  genus  of  an  extinrt  family,  the  Enahasuu- 
rians,  and  first  described  by  him.  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
De  la  Bechc.  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  in  1821.*  A restoration  of  the  skeleton,  to- 
gether with  that  of  Ichthyosaurus,  was  given  by  Mr.  Cony- 
beare  in  a subsequent  volume  of  the  same  7'ran.iactiousf 
(1824),  from  an  almost  perfect  specimen  of  Plesiosaurus 
dolichodeirus,  and  the  accuracy  of  this  restoration  is  still 
universally  acknowledged.  This  genus  is  the  Halidracon 
of  Wuglcr. 

Since  the  article  Ichthyosaurus  was  written,  Professor 
Owen  has  made  that  part  of  his  Peport  on  JJritish  Fossil 
Reptiles  which  relates  to  the  Enaliosauria,  or  * Lizards  of 
the  Sea,’  to  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  This  paper,  which  adds  another  to  the  many  in- 

• Oent.  Tram.,  vol.  v..  p.  656, 1st  ocrivs. 

* V »1, 1.,  pi.  xlis-,  2nd  ivric*. 


stances  already  before  the  public  of  the  Professor’s  diligent 
research  and  acute  observation,  has  brought  the  liislury  of 
the  Ichthyosauri  and  Plesiosauri  down  to  the  present  day, 
throwing  light  upon  many  points  which  required  elucida- 
tion, and  completing  the  catalogue  of  the  species  of  both 
genera,  alter  be  hail  visited  the  museums  of  this  country 
and  of  the  Continent. 

Professor  Owen  characterises  the  Enaliosaurians  as  ver- 
tebrate, air-brenthing,  and  cold-blooded  animals  ; referrible 
therefore  to  the  great  class  of  Reptilia  in  the  Cuvieiiun 
system*  and  indicative  of  a primary  modification  of  the  ty- 
pical structure  of  that  clasi,  uy  which  the  Enatiosaurs  were 
fitted  more  especially  for  a marine  life.  The  proof  that  these 
animals  respired  atmospheric  air  immediately,  is,  he  ob- 
serves, afforded  by  the  position  und  structure  of  the  nasal 
passages,  and  by  the  osseous  mechanism  of  the  thorucic- 
abdominal  cavity,  whilst  the  evidence  that  thoy  were  cold- 
blooded animals  reposes  on  the  unancliylo?ed  condition  of 
the  elementary  osseous  pieces  of  the  occiput  and  other 
cranial  bones,  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  of  the  vertebral  co- 
lumn: the  laws  of  organic  coexistence  justify  the  conclu- 
sions, to  which  the  Professor  comes  from  these  conditions 
of  the  osseous  system,  that  the  heart  w as  adapted  to  trans- 
mit only  a part  of  the  circulating  blood  through  the  respi- 
ratory organs.  He  then  shows  that  the  peculiar  modifica- 
tions of  the  Saurian  type,  or  the  special  Enaliosaurian 
characteristics,  consist  in  the  absence  of  the  ball  and  socket 
articulations  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae, — (ho  position  of 
the  nostrils  at  or  near  the  summit  of  the  head  : tneir  sepa- 
rated htcmapophyscs  ;•  the  numerous  short  and  Hat  digi- 
tal bones,  which  must  have  been  enveloped  in  a simple 
undivided  tegumentary  sheath,  forming  in  both  the  fore 
and  hind  extremities  a fin  resembling  in  external  appear- 
ance the  paddles  of  the  Cetacea.  Although  other  genera 
of  fossil  saurians  were  aquatic  and  marine,  and  conse- 
quently possessed  extremities  modified  for  swimming,  ns 
arc  those  of  the  marine  Chelonians  of  the  present  day,  und, 
in  a less  striking  degree,  the  feet  of  the  Crocodiles  among 
existing  saurians,  those  reptiles  only  ought,  in  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Owen,  to  be  regarded  as  true  Enaliosaurs,  which 
combine  limbs  fitted  for  swimming  with  the  cranial  uml 
vertebral  characters  above  defined. 

The  characters  of  the  genera  Plesiosaurus  and  Ichthyo- 
saurus, the  types  of  the  two  principal  modifications  of  ana- 
tomical structure  offered  by  the  Enaliosaurians,  are  mainly 
derived  from  modifications  of  the  vertebral  column,  os  well 
with  regard  to  the  form  and  configuration  of  the  individual 
bones,  as  to  the  relative  groups  of  the  cervical,  dorsal,  und 
caudal  vertebra?.  Professor  Owen  has  also  found  that  the 
vertebrae  afford  the  best  characters  for  the  distinction  of 
species  as  well  as  of  genera. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  remarkable  character  of  the 
vertebrae  in  Plesiosaurus  is  the  extraordinary  length  of  the 
cervical  portion,  including  from  twenty  to  forty  vertebrar. 
Tho  articular  surfaces  of  their  bodies  are  cither  Hat  or 
slightly  convox  in  the  centre,  and  most  frequently  concave 
at  the  periphery.  Two  pits  are  generally  presented  at  the 
under  part  of  the  bodies,  but  this  character  is  not  constant. 
The  cervical  vertebra)  of  the  Plesiosauri  generally  present 
the  centrum,  the  neurapophysos,  and  the  ribs  in  a separate 
or  unanchylosed  state,  and  although  in  general  no  trans- 
verse processes  arc  developed  in  this  region,  nil  analogy 
with  tiie  structure  characteristic  of  this  part  of  tho  spine  in 
the  Crocodile  is  maintained  in  the  division  of  the  articular 
surface  for  the  cervical  rib  into  an  upper  and  lower  portion 
by  a horizontal  fissure— a structure  which,  Mr.  Owen  ob- 
serves, is  well  described  and  figured  by  Conybeare  in  the 

• Pmfi-ittr  Owen  ditiln  (hr  parts  or  processes  nf  a vertebra  into 
or  those  puts  which  air  independently  deveiu|>ed  In  separate  cartilage*.  and 
empentisi.  or  those  which  shoot  ant  ns  couuuuulioos  from  ihi-ic  iudrpeQik-ul 
continue  ate. 

/tstopreoev,  or  frwr  Kfrwrwf*.  1,  The  i-n»frwm  or  body  of  the  vertebra,  which, 
in  .l/nnmali'i,  b complicate*!  by  I wo  eplphvwr*.  2.  Two  lupcrsor  Inruiiiir  J.- 
vidopcd  lu  protect  the  yre-wt  nervous  cord,  which  Ititr  oil  the  upper  surface  i*f 
the  onvfrew,  anil  which  he  hA»  llieirfon?  proposed  to  call  nevnipupfii/tfi  ( pe- 
rut, j or  pcurrrtrbral  elements  of  Uroffroy  Si  llllnilo).  3,  Two  inl'etior  la- 
minis'  ,U*te1u|ied  rcuomlly  to  protect  the  ({real  hlcud-vesscl*  on  the  unih-r  tlir- 
fnceof  tlir  centrum,  and  which  lie  has  proposed  to  call  Kernurpophytei  ( Clin  it.u 
I tunes  o(  t’onyhesic,  fxirantr  or  pnmrertebral  clement*  of  GcvifTroy  M.  lldniru 
— the  rensnns  for  not  ndojitinK  » hieh  term*  arc  given  by  the  Hrofewr).  4, 
Ttu-  superior  proven  (epiirue  or  fpirertobml  elements  of  GcolfruO,  w hich  i« 
c. 'tuier  ted  and  ar  nr  rally  nnrhylosed  with  the  distal  extremltlr*  of  Che  arorc'u- 
pAvrrr,  nnd  forms,  in  conjunction  with  those  nrooowes,  the  superior  nfrh  of  the 
vrrlctir.v  o.  An  inferior  spinous  procr«,  w hich  I*  eutiJinciei!  aud  commonly 
anrlijloscl  with  the  distal  ex  trendies  uf  the  Airiwnyoy tiuiei,  farming.  in  cow. 
jniirtu,n  with  three,  a chevron  or  V-k Imped  lxnte.  To  the  cwteimry  id  rmfur.e* 
ni.u.t  vertebral  tiiercs,  he  bold*  that  the  nfci,  which  Rencmllv  ere  AUchylo  ed  to 
the  c-lher  vcrtrimil  clrnietit*  In  the  cervical,  Mere],  end  candal  VTlUlntc  »i  the 
srnrvn-htiioded  vciU-bruh!  clx«e*,  belong. 
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Plesiosaurus  dolichodeirus : as  these  vertebrae  of  the  neck 
approach  the  dorsal,  the  inferior  part  of  the  costal  articula- 
tion becomes  smaller,  and  a corresponding  increase  of  sur- 
face is  afforded  by  the  superior  facet,  which  also  gradually 
rises  from  the  centrum  to  the  neurapophyscs,  and  in  the 
dorsal  vertebrae  stands  boldly  out  as  a true  transverse  pro- 
cess front  the  upper  side  of  the  base  of  each  neurapophysis. 
The  transverse  processes  of  the  sacral  vertebra)  subside  to  the 
level  of  the  neurapophyses ; and  as  the  caudal  vertebrae  re- 
cede from  the  trunk,  the  articular  surface,  which,  as  in  the 
neck,  represents  or  takes  the  place  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cess, gradually  descends,  and  passes  from  the  neurapophy- 
ses  to  the  side  of  the  centrum,  but  is  not  divided  by  the  lon- 
gitudinal groove  which  characterises  the  costal  surface  in  the 
neck : but  it  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  this  groove  is 
more  marked  in  some  species  of  Plesiosaurus  than 
others;  and  indeed  Professor  Owen  has  seen  Plesiosauri  an 
cervical  vertebra)  in  which  no  trace  of  it  was  visible.  ‘The 
ncurapophyses,’  continues  our  author,  * are  commonly  un- 
anchykosed  with  the  vertebral  centres  in  any  part  of  the 
spine,  and  in  some  instances  throughout  the  cervical,  and  at 
the  anterior  part  of  the  dorsal  region,  the  ncurapophyses 
have  appeared  to  be  joined  each  by  an  articular  surface  to 
the  spine  above,  as  they  are  to  the  centrum  below, — the 
spines  hero  remaining  apparently  throughout  life  unanchy- 
losed  to  the  nourapophyscs.  This  condition  of  the  upper 
vertebral  elements  is  rarely  seen  in  any  cold-blooded  verte- 
brate animals,  and  never  in  the  warm-blooded  classes.  In 
those  parts  of  the  spine  where  the  vertebra)  enjoyed  less 
mobility  upon  each  other  thau  in  the  neck,  the  spines  be- 
come anchylosed  to  tho  ncurapophyses  at  an  earlier  period. 
The  hamiapophyscs  co-exist  with  the  ribs  or  paravertebral 
elements  in  the  caudal  region  of  the  spine,  but  they  continue 
throughout  life  to  be  unattached  by  bone  either  to  the  cen- 
trum above  or  to  each  other  below ; and  here  also  their 
spine  is  not  developed,  and  consequently  no  true  chevron 
bone  is  formed  in  tho  Plesiosauri.  The  htomapophyses  are 
also  continued  along  the  inferior  surface  of  a great  part  of 
the  abdomen,  forming  there  the  sternal  or  abdominal  ribs; 
and  just  as  the  neurapophyscs  are  developed  in  the  trans- 
verse direction  to  protect  the  expanded  cerebral  masses  in 
the  cranial  region,  so  here  the  ha?raapophysos  are  in  like 
manner  elongated  transversely,  and  their  spine  is  introduced 
and  modified  to  form  a third  mesial  rib-like  bar,  connect- 
ing however,  as  usual,  the  lower  or  distal  extremities  of  the 
Imunapophyscs,  and  completing  the  osseous  cincture  of  the 
abdominal  viscera.  The  tail  in  the  Plesiosauri  is  relatively 
much  shorter  than  in  the  Ichthyosauri,  and  there  is  an  ob- 
vious reason  for  tho  curtailment  of  this  part  of  the  animal ; 
for,  in  the  Plesiosauri,  the  length  and  mobility  of  the  neck 
renders  a special  development  of  the  tail  for  producing  the 
lateral  muvements  of  tho  head  unnecessary.  The  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae,  in  most  species  of  Plesiosaurus,  are  traversed 
vertically  by  two  vascular  canals,  which  lead  from  the  me- 
dullary or  spinal  canal  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  centrum, 
where  they  terminate  each  by  an  orifice,  and  sometimes  by 
two  orifices  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line.  These  orifices 
are  not  however  a constant  character  of  the  genus  Plesiosau- 
rus, neither  are  they  peculiar  to  this  genus,  being  present 
in  the  vertebra)  of  the  Cetacea , as  well  as  in  those  of  other 
Sauria.  In  a section  of  tho  vertebral  centrum  of  a Plesio- 
saurus, the  osseous  texture  for  some  linos  near  the  anterior 
and  posterior  articular  surfaces  is  denser  thau  in  the  rest  of 
the  vertebra),  and  the  direction  of  the  lamina)  and  fibres  is  : 
vertical ; in  the  intermediate  portion  the  lamina)  are  hori-  < 
zontaL* 

Cranium. — Though  the  head  of  the  Plesiosauri  resembles  j 
that  of  tho  crocodile*  in  its  general  form,  it  is,  as  Professor 
Owen  observes,  relatively  much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  j 
body.  The  elongated  form  of  the  strong  and  prominent 
cranial  bones,  most  of  which  extend  from  point  to  point,  ! 
with  wide  interspaces  like  the  timbers  of  a scaffolding,  forms  i 
lie  remarks,  one  of  the  first  indications  of  a deviation  from 
the  crocodilian  type,  and  of  the  affinity  of  the  Plesiosaurus 
to  the  Larertian  Sauria;  and  this  affinity,  he  adds,  is  fur- 
ther exemplified  in  tho  condition  of  many  of  tho  individual 
bones.  He  proceeds  to  state  that  the  occipital  bone  includes 
the  basilar,  lateral,  or  ex-occipital  pieces  in  a permanently  i 
separated  condition,  as  in  other  reptiles ; the  bnsi-occipital 
forms  a larger  proportion  of  the  articular  tubercle  lor  the 
atlas,  and  the  cx-occipitals  a less  proportion  than  in  the  i 
crocodiles;  and  the  circumference  of  the  foramen  magnum 
ts  completed  by  the  supra-occipital  element,  in  both  which  | 


respects  the  Plesiosaurus  manifests  its  affinity  with  the 
Lacertian  Sauria.  The  mastoid  elements  extend  from  the 
occipital  to  the  tympanic  bones;  but  above  these, and  be- 
tween the  occiput  and  the  strong  arched  pedicle  supporting 
the  lower  jaw,  a vacuity  leads  from  the  occipital  region  to 
the  temporal  fossa).  The  corresponding  openings  in  the 
skull  of  the  crocodiles  arc,  he  remarks,  reduced  to  very 
small  size  inconsequence  of  the  expanded  form  ami  oldiquo 
position  of  the  tympanic  bone,  but  in  the  Lacertian  Sauria 
they  are  as  wide  os  they  are  in  the  Plesiosaurus,  if  not 
wider. 

Professor  Owen  describes  the  varietal  hone  as  strong 
and  iriradiate,  consisting  of  a median  piece  corresponding 
with  tho  normal  parietal  in  the  crocodiles,  and  of  two  trans- 
verse elongated  processes,  formed,  as  it  weru,  by  a bifurca- 
tion of  the  posterior  part  of  the  median  piece ; and  in  a 
young  specimen  of  Plesiosaurus  Macrocevhalus,  in  the 
museum  of  the  earl  of  Enniskillen,  he  found  the  median  or 
sagittal  suturo  dividing  the  two  parietals  still  distinct ; in 
older  specimens  of  PI.  Hatekinsii  he  always  found  it  oblite- 
rated; affording  evidence  to  justify  the  description  of  the 
parietal  bone  as  single  and  triradiate.  The  Professor  pro- 
ceeds to  notice  the  median  portion  of  the  parietal  bono  as 
offering  two  modifications  of  structure  which  point  out  in  a 
striking  manner  the  deviation  of  the  Plesiosaurus  from  the 
Crocodilian  type  and  its  approximation  to  the  Lacertian  type 
of  the  Saurian  structure.  The  first  of  these  is  the  median 
crest  or  ridge,  from  which  tho  surface  slopes  away  on  each 
Bide;  proving  that  the  temporal  muscles  were  lelativcly  as 
strongly  developed  as  in  the  Iguana  for  instance,  and  were 
only  separated  from  each  other  at  the  top  of  the  head  by 
the  intermuscular  ridge.  The  ponderous  jaws  of  the  cro- 
codiles, on  the  contrary',  are  worked  principally  by  tho 
inassoter  and  pterygoid  muscles,  and  in  those  Saurians  the 
temporal  muscles  arc  small  and  separated  by  a flattened 
spaco  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  tho  simple  parietal 
hone.  The  second  mollification,  which  brings  tho  Plesio- 
saurus near  to  the  lizards,  is  a moderate-sized  elliptical 
vertical  perforation  of  the  median  part  of  the  parietal  bone, 
a few  lines  behind  the  coronal  suture,  analogous  to  the  per- 
foration in  the  Iguana  described  by  tho  Rev.  Lansdown 
Guilding  as  the  foramen  Homianum  : there  however  it  is 
placed  directly  upon  the  coronal  suture,  in  the  situation  of 
the  anterior  jontanelle ; but  the  Professor  observes  that  the 
same  foramen  exists  in  many  other  genera  of  Lacertian 
Sauria ; and  in  Monitor,  Lacerta  proper,  &c.  ft  is  situated 
entirely  in  the  parietal  hone.  In  the  Crocodilians  there  is 
no  trace  of  this  foramen.  The  third  modification,  which 
approximates  the  Plesiosauri  to  the  Lacertian  type  and  ex- 
hibits a difference  from  tho  Crocodilian  structure,  is  the 
posterior  bifurcation  of  the  parietal  bone,  forming  processes 
of  considerable  length  and  constituting  the  most  prominent 
parts  of  the  cranium ; these  are  articulated  with  the  tym- 
panic bone  by  means  of  an  oblique  sigmoid  suture.  Tho 
frontal  bono  consists  of  a median,  two  anterior,  and  tvro 
posterior  pieces.  Tho  median  frontals  extend  as  far  for- 
wards os  the  midspaco  between  tho  small  nostrils,  and  ap- 
pear to  terminate  in  a point  between  the  commencement  of 
the  narrow  nasal  bones.  Tho  intcrfroutal  suture  of  Lord 
Enniskillen's  young  PI.  macrocephalus  is  elevated  by  a 
ridge  continued  forwards  from  the  parietal  cr«3t.  The  outer 
1 margin  of  the  median  frontal  forms  the  superior  boundary 
of  the  orbit.  The  anterior  frontal  enters  into  tho  formation 
of  the  anterior  and  superior  angle  of  the  orbit,  and  is  wedged 
in  between  the  mid-frontal  and  superior  maxillary  bones. 
The  posterior  frontal  bounds  the  orbit  posteriorly,  ami  ex- 
tends downwards  to  join  the  malar  bone,  like  the  colutnnur 
portion  of  the  post-frontal  bone  in  the  crocodiles  ; but  Pro- 
fessor Owen  observes  that  it  is  broader  and  more  super- 
ficially situated  in  the  Plesiosaurus,  thus  hearing  a greater 
resemblance  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  structure  of 
the  skull  in  the  Lacertian  Sauria.  A further  and  more 
striking  degree  of  difference  from  the  Crocodilian  type  is 
manifested  in  the  posterior  frontal,  for  it  is  not  extended 
backwards  to  join  the  mastoid,  so  that  the  skull  of  the  Ple- 
siosaurus does  not  present  an  osseous  ridge  traversing  longi- 
tudinally the  temporal  fossa,  like  a second  zygoma,  and 
dividing  it  into  an  upper  and  lower  cavity,  ns  in  tho  Croco- 
diles. The  Zygomatic  element  of  the  temporal  horn*,  in- 
stead of  being  extended  obliquely  parallel  with  the  tympanic 
bone  and  joined  to  it,  stretches  horizontally  from  the  tualar 
and  post  frontal  bone  backwards  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
tympanic,  and,  as  in  the  Lacertian  Sauriaus,  becomes  at 
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tached  by  its  two  extremities  only.  In  its  general  form, 
ami  especially  in  its  length,  the  tympanic  bone  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  Crocodilian  and  Lacertian  types,  ex- 
ceeding them  belli  however  in  robustness.  In  the  facial 
bones  the  resemblance  to  the  Lacertian  Saurians  begins  to 
diminish,  and  the  approximation  to  the  Crocodiles  to  in- 
crease ; and  this  tendency  is  further  shown  in  the  strength 
of  tho  whole  maxillary  apparatus,  the  great  relative  size  of 
the  intermaxillary  bones,  the  rugged  exterior  surface  of  the 
osseous  parts,  and  particularly  in  the  distinct  alveolar  ca- 
vities of  the  teeth : but  a striking  exception  to  this  tendency 
is  manifested  in  the  external  nostrils;  their  size  and  position, 
combined  with  the  structure  of  the  paddles,  point  out  the 
analogy  of  the  extinct  Enaliosaurs  to  the  existing  Cetaceans, 
offering,  ns  the  Professor  observes,  a beautiful  example  of 
the  adaptation  of  structure  to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  a 
species.  The  respiratory  apertures  are  situated  a little  be- 
fore the  orbits  near  the  highest  part  of  the  head:  in  the 
Crocodiles  they  are  placed  near  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  snout,  blended  together  into  a single  aperture,  and  hav- 
ing nearly  the  whole  of  their  circumference  formed  by  the 
intermaxillary  bones,  which,  in  Ptexioxauru*,  make  an  ex- 
tremely small  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  nasal  apertures, 
which  last  chiefly  consist  on  each  side  of  an  interspace  at 
the  convergence  of  the  anterior  frontal,  nasal,  and  superior 
maxillary  bones,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
nasal  bones,  as  in  the  Lacertian  Sauria.  The  intermaxillary 
suture  extends  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  nostrils  forwards 
to  a little  more  than  half  way  between  the  orbit  and  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  cranium.  One  of  the  strongest 
of  the  inferior  teeth  usually  rises  just  in  front  of  this  suture, 
ami  there  a slight  notch  seems,  the  Professor  observes,  to 
correspond  with  that  tooth,  presenting  a resemblance  to  a 
very  characteristic  structure  in  the  true  Crocodiles.  The 
lachrymal  bone  forms  a great  proportion  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  orbit,  and  the  superior  mnxillary  enters  next  into 
the  formation  of  the  circumference  of  the  orbit  below  the 
lachrymal  bone:  the  malar  bone  resls  upon  its  posterior 
extremity  by  an  oblique  suture.  The  posterior  margin 
of  the  malar  bone  is  joined  to  the  posterior  frontal  bone  as 
well  as  to  the  zygomatic,  thus  completing  the  osseous  boun- 
dary of  the  orbit  posteriorly.  The  usual  complicated  struc- 
ture observable  in  the  Saurians  appears  in  the  lower  jaw  of 
the  Plesioftuurus.  The  dentary  piece  presents  evideneo  of 
its  soon  becoming  anchylosed  to  its  fellow  at  the  sym- 
physis : it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  expansion  of  its  an- 
terior extremity.  * No  intervening  vacuity  separates  the 
angular  and  surangular  pieces  as  in  the  Crocodiles,  but 
those  pieces  are  joined  together  throughout,  as  in  the  La- 
certian  group.  The  surangular  piece  rises  higher  and 
forms  a sharper  edge  for  the  insertion  of  the  temporal 
muscles  than  in  the  Crocodiles,  a structure  which  agrees 
with  the  greater  development  of  these  muscles,  as  indicated 
by  the  size  of  the  temporal  fo&sm.  ‘ The  articular  piece 
presents  a regular  and  deep  concavity  for  the  reception  of 
the  articular  end  of  the  tympanic  bone:  it  is,  as  Mr, Cony- 
bcare  has  well  remarked,  more  developed  than  in  the  Cro- 
codile, and  thus  approximates  more  nearly  to  the  corre- 
sponding part  in  the  Lacertian  type.  The  angular  piece  is 
prolonged  backwards  beyond  the  joint,  but  not  quite  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  Crocodiles,* 


Uniter  jaw  uf  Itmotnums  (anterior  parti. 

1,  won  from  above ; 2.  profile ; 3,  seen  from  below.  (Conyhonre.) 


A tooth  slightly  nuguifiwl.  (CuoyWate.) 

Professor  Owen  next  proceeds  to  describe  the  sterno-cratal 
arcs,  observing  that  the  ordinary  or  vertebral  ribs  have  been 
already  spoken  of  as  essential  parts  or  appendages  of  a 
vertebra.  The  free  extremities  of  the  ribs  are  connected 
together,  in  the  abdominal  region,  by  the  series  of  inter- 
mediate, slender,  elongated  pieces,  to  which  Conybeare  gave 
the  appropriate  designation  which  has  just  been  noticed. 
Each  of  these  sterno-costal  arcs  includes,  in  the  Plesiosaurus, 
seven  pieces.  The  median  piece  is  transversely  elongated, 
slightly  bent,  and  pointed  at  both  extremities;  the  lateral 
pieces  are  similarly  formed,  except  that  the  extremity  of  the 
outermost,  which  joins  the  vertebral  rib,  is  obtuse:  each 
piece,  continues  Professor  Owen,  ns  it  recedes  from  the 
median  line,  overlaps  the  anterior  part  of  the  rib  which  it 
succeeds,  where  it  is  adapted  to  an  oblique  groove.  This 
kind  of  joint,  observes  the  Professor,  probably  admitted  of 
a yielding  or  sliding  motion  of  the  pieces  one  upon  the  other, 
and  favoured,  aa  Dr.  Buckland  has  remarked,  considerable 
expansion  of  the  cavity  containing  the  lungs. 


Slensrcoxtiit  arc*  of  Flcsiutaimi*.  (Cony Ware.) 


Pectoral  arrh.  The  broad  coracoid  bones,  remarkably 
expanded  as  they  are  in  the  antero- posterior  direction,  are 
nutieed  by  Professor  Owen  as  the  most  conspicuous  of  those 
composing  Uie  pectoral  arch : he  describes  their  internal 
and  anterior  margins  as  gently  convex,  anil  meeting  at  the 
mesial  plane,  whore  they  overlap  the  anterior  thoracic  ribs. 
Into  their  anterior  interspace  is  wedged  the  cnto-stcrnal 
piece,  consisting  of  a short  mesial  prucess  and  two  broad 
lateral  expansions.  A strong  trirailiate  bone,  which,  in 
M r.  Owen  s opinion,  seems  to  represent,  as  in  the  Clielonians, 
the  scapula  and  clavicle  united,  is  arched  from  the  outer 
extremity  of  the  coracoid  bones,  with  which  it  combines  to 
form  the  shoulder-joint,  near  which  last  point  it  sends 
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upwards  and  obliquely  backwards,  a branch  or  process 
representing  thu  iruo  scapula 


I lumero  itcrnnl  part  <>r  { Cub)  h.‘»r e ) 

St.,  fternum  ; Cl.,  davicl®  ; Cor  , coracuidr. 

Pectoral  extremity.  The  humerus  is  described  as  a stout 
and  rooderately  long  bone,  curved  slightly  backwards, 
rounded  at  its  proximal  extremity,  and  flattened  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  elbow  joint.  The  radius  and  ulna  are  both 
short  and  flat  bones,  but  relatively  longer  and  more  dis- 
tinctly marked  than  in  Ichthyosaurus ; the  radius  is  nearly 
straight ; the  ulna  curved,  its  concavity  boing  directed  to- 
wards tbo  radius.  The  distinctly  defined  carpus  consists  of 
a double  row  of  small  flat  rounded  ossicu/a,  in  number  from 
six  to  eight.  The  metacarpal  bones  are  elongated,  slender, 
flattened,  and  slightly  bent.  The  fingers,  or  ‘ digits,’  as  they 
are  termed  by  Mr.  Owen,  never  exceed  the  number  of  the 
metacarpal  bones,  but  generally  consist  of  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  phalanges.  The  first  or  radial  digit,  which 
corresponds  with  the  thumb,  has  generally  three  phalanges, 
the  second  six  or  seven,  the  third  eight  or  nine,  thu  fourth 
eight,  and  the  fifth  six  phalanges.  These  bones,  the  Pro- 
fessor observes,  are  moderately  long  and  slender,  but  gradu- 
ally taper  towards  the  distal  end  of  the  digits;  aud  they  are 
•oined  together  in  oach  digit  by  flattened  surfaces,  indicative 
of  a mere  yielding  movement  on  one  another ; he  has  little  I 


doubt  that  they  were  enveloped,  like  the  paddles  of  the 
Cetacea,  in  a common  sheath  of  integument. 

Pelvic  arch.  Tho  hinder  or  pelvic  extremities  are  de- 
scribed as  almost  always  equal,  sometimes,  as  in  PI.  nuicro- 
cephalus,  exceeding  the  anterior  ones  in  sire,  and  the  nelvic 
arch  as  consisting  of  a strong  and  short  ilium,  and  a broad 
pilin' s and  ischium,  both  of  which  are  expanded  in  the  an- 
tero' posterior  direction  analogously  to  the  coracoid  bones  in 
the  pectoral  arch. 


Pelvis  of  PWiojauru*.  (Conyhoars.) 
Puh„  put»U : IarU„  ischium ; 11.,  ilium. 


Pelvtc  extremity.  Professor  Owen  remarks  that  tho 
radiated  appendages  of  the  pelvic  arch  so  closely  correspond 
with  those  of  the  pectoral  nrcli,  as  to  require  little  notice. 
In  the  modifications  of  the  two  bones  of  the  leg,  he  found 
that  tho  posterior  bone,  or  fibula,  corresponds  in  its  curved 
form  with  the  ulna,  illustrating  an  analogy  manifested  in 
other  animals.  Til®  tarsal  bones  arc  principally  remarkable 
for  their  small  size  on  the  tibia!  or  anterior  side  of  the 
scrie?,  indicating  that  the  hind  paddle  had  a freer  inflection 
forwards,  or  upon  tho  tibia,  than  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  structure,  the  Professor  observes,  may  have  given  a 
compound  motion  to  the  propelling  stroke*  of  the  paddle, 
similar  to  that  which  in  skilful  rowing  is  called  ' feathering’ 
the  oar. 

Thu  five  metatarsals  and  their  digits  are  found  to  corre- 
I spend  in  structure  with  those  of  the  fore  paddle.  The  first 


P1csioMirra<i  nucrocepLiltu.  (Hurklaul ; OwonO 
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or  tibial  metatarsal  supports  three  phalange*,  lire  second 
five,  the  third  eight  or  nine,  the  fourth  eight,  and  the  fifth 
six.  The  articulating  extremities  of  the  phalanges  of  both 
the  fore  and  hind  paddles  are,  Mr.  Owen  observes,  subcon- 
ravo,  with  an  irregular  surface,  indicating  that  they  were 
joiner!  by  ligaments  or  fibro-cartilagc,  and  not  by  synovial 
membrane. 

For  the  particular  variations  in  the  skeletons  of  the  dif- 
foront  species  we  must  refer  to  the  able  memoir  from  which 
the  above  general  description  of  the  osseous  parts  is  taken. 

The  following  species,  sixteen  in  number,  arc  recorded  by 
Professor  Owen  : — Plesiosauri  Hatckinsii,  Owen ; dolicho- 
deinu,  Conybcure ; macrocephalus,  Conybeare  ; brachyce - 
1 Juilus,  Owen  ; maernmus,  Owen  ; pachyomus,  Owen ; 
arcuatus,  Owen ; subtrigonus,  Owen  ; trigonus,  Cuv. ; 
brachyspoiidylus,  Owen ; costatus,  Owen  ; datdicomus, 
Owen : ruaosus,  Owen  ; grand! s,  Owen ; trochanlerius , 
Owen  ; and  qfflnis,  Owen. 

Habits  of  Plesiosaurus. — Wo  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
structure  of  this  extraordinary  animal.  Dr.  Buckland  truly 
observes  that  tho  discovery  of  ibis  genus  forms  one  of  the 
most  important  additions  that  geology  has  made  to  compare- 
tive  anatomy.  * It  is  of  the  Plesiosaurus.’  says  that  graphic 
author,  in  his  ’Bridgewater  Treatise,’ ' that  Cuvier  asserts 
the  structure  to  have  been  the  most  hctcroclitc,  and  its 
characters  altogether  tlie  most  monstrous  that  have  boon 
yet  found  amid  the  ruins  of  a former  world.  To  the  head  of  a 
lizard  it  united  the  teeth  of  a crocodile ; a neck  of  enormous 
length,  resembling  the  body  of  a serpent ; a trunk  and  tail 
having  the  proportions  of  an  ordinary  quadruped,  the  ribs  of 
a camuleon,  and  the  paddlos  of  a whale.  Such  ore  the 
strange  combinations  of  form  and  structure  in  the  Plesio- 
saurus,— a genus,  tho  remains  of  which,  after  interment  for 
thousands  of  years  amidst  the  wreck  of  millions  of  extinct 
inhabitants  of  the  antient  earth,  are  at  length  recalled  to 
light  by  the  researches  of  the  geologist,  and  submitted  to 
our  examination  in  nearly  as  perfect  a stato  ns  tho  bones  of 
species  that  are  now  existing  upon  the  earth.’  Conybeare 
thus  sneaks  of  the  supposed  habits  of  this  extinct  form, 
which  no  had  in  a manner  built  up  before  our  eyes,  when 
materials  were  very  scanty  compared  to  those  which  have 
since  been  discovered: — ‘That  it  was  aquatic  is  evident' 
from  the  form  of  its  paddles  ; that  it  was  marine  is  almost 
equally  so,  from  tho  remains  with  which  it  is  universally 
associated  ; that  it  may  have  occasionally  visited  the  shore, 
the  resemblance  of  its  extremities  to  those  of  the  turtle  may 
lead  us  to  conjecture  ; its  motion  however  must  have  been 
very  awkward  on  land ; its  long  neck  must  have  impeded 
its  progress  through  the  water,  presenting  a striking  contrast 
to  llic  organization  which  so  admirably  fils  the  Ichthyosaurus 
to  cut  through  the  waves.  May  it  not  therefore  be  con- 
cluded (since,  in  addition  to  these  circumstances,  its  respi- 
ration must  have  required  frequent  access  of  air)  that  it 
swam  upon  or  near  the  gurfacc,  arching  back  its  long  neck, 
like  (he  swan,  and  occasionally  darting  it  down  at  the  fish 
which  happened  to  float  within  its  reach?  It  may  perhaps 
hive  lurked  in  shoal  water  along  the  coast,  concealed  among 
the  sea- weed,  anil,  raising  its  nostrils  to  the  surface  from  a 
considerable  depth,  may  have  found  a secure  retreat  from  tho 
assaults  of  dangerous  enemies  ; while  the  length  and  flexi- 
bility of  its  neck  may  have  compensated  for  the  want  of 
strength  in  its  jaws,  and  its  incapacity  for  swift  motion 
through  the  water,  by  the  suddenness  and  agility  of  the 
attack  which  they  enabled  it  to  make  on  every  animal  fitted 
for  its  prey  which  mine  within  its  reach.’  (G 'col.  Trans., 
vol.  i.,  part  2,  p.  N.  S.) 

Of  the  general  characters  of  the  Ichthyosauri  Professor 
Owen  treats  as  follows : — 


‘Tlic  Enaliostuirians  of  the  present  family  differ  from 
those  of  the  preceding  most  remarkably  in  the  shortness  of 
the  neck  and  the  equality  of  the  width  of  the  occiput  with 
that  of  the  thorax,  which  almost  immediately  succeed*  it, 
impressing  the  observer  with  the  conviction  that  the  recent 
animal  must  have  resembled  a cetacean  or  a fish  in  the  total 
absence  of  any  cervical  constriction. 

’This  close  approximation  in  the  Ichthyosauri  to  the  form 
of  the  most  strictly  aquatic  animals  of  the  existing  creation 
is  accompanied  by  an  important  modification  of  the  articular 
surfaces  of  the  vertebral  centres,  each  of  which  surfaces  pre- 
sents a well  marked  concavity,  leading  to  the  inference  that 
they  were  originally  connected  together  by  an  elastic  cap- 
sule, filled  with  a fluid,  as  in  the  vertebral  joints  of  the 
back-liono  of  fishes,  and  the  Perennibrancliinte  or  most  lisli- 
likc  of  the  Beptilia. 

• The  structure  of  the  fins  of  many  species  of  Ichthyo- 
saurus deviates  from  that  of  the  cetacean  paddles,  and 
approaches  in  certain  peculiarities  more  closely  to  that  of 
the  fins  of  fishes  than  has  yet  been  found  in  any  other  rep- 
tile. First,  the  digits  exceed  the  typical  number  five,  and 
resemble  in  their  numerous  and  small  constituent  phalanges 
the  jointed  rays  which  support  the  natatory  membrane  of 
the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  of  true  fishes;  and,  secondly, 
numerous  cartilaginous  bifurcate  rays  were  added  to  the 
bony  apparatus  which  supports  the  tegumentarv  expansion. 

‘With  these  important  modifications  of  the  head,  trunk, 
and  extremities  in  immediate  relation  to  aquatic  progres- 
sion, the  law  of  tho  correlations  of  organic  structure  would 
lead  us  to  anticipate  some  corresponding  modification  of  the 
tail.  Accordingly  we  find  the  vertebra  of  this  part  to  be 
much  more  numerous  than  in  the  previously-described 
Eualiosaurian  group.  There  is  no  trace  however  of  any 
confluence  of  the  terminal  caudal  vertebra?,  or  of  any  modi- 
fication of  their  elongated  ncur-apophysial  and  ha?m-ajH>- 
physial  spines,  such  as  form  the  characteristic  structure 
supporting  the  tail  of  the  osseous  fishes.  The  numerous 
caudal  vertebra)  gradually  decrease  in  size  to  the  end  of  the 
tail,  where  they  assume  a compressed  form;  and  thus  the 
tail,  instead  of  being  short  and  broad,  as  in  fishes,  is 
lengthened  out,  as  in  tho  crocodiles. 

‘The  very  frequent  occurrence  of  a fracture  of  the  tail 
about  one-fourth  of  the  way  from  its  distal  extremity,  had 
led  me  to  suspeet  it  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
presence  of  a tegumentary  caudal  fin;  and  the  laterally 
compressed  form  of  the  terminal  vertebrae,  since  ascertained 
by  Sir  Philip  Grey  Egerton,  has  almost  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  such  a fin.*  The  only  evidence  in  fact  which 
the  skeleton  of  the  cetaceous  mammal  affords  of  the  powerful 
horizontal  caudal  fin  which  characterises  the  recent  animal 
is  the  depressed  or  horizontally  flattened  form  of  tho  ter- 
minal vertebra).  Wo  may  infer  therefore,  from  tho  corre- 
sponding vertebra*  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  being  flattened  in 
the  vertical  direction,  or  from  side  to  side,  that  it  possessed 
a caudal  tegumentary  fin  expanded  in  the  vertical  direction; 
and  it  would  be  highly  advisable  to  examine  narrowly  the 
lias  matrix  in  which  the  tail  of  the  Ichthyosaur  may  have 
been  imbedded  for  traces  of  carbonaceous  discoloration,  or 
of  an  impression  of  this  fin.  from  which  some  idea  might  tie 
formed  of  its  shape  and  size.* 

• Pmfftuir  Owen's  paper ' On  Iht*  Dislocation  of  the  Tail  at  «r.'rwin 
point  observable  in  tlw  Skeleton  of  many  Ichlliyuvauri,’  (Iml.  Tmu^tai.s., 
p.  Sll.-vrobd  series, just  published  (July,  1S10J;  aiul  st-othe  article  Ictirirvo- 

*aPHC<s  vol.  xil.,  ]>.  1Z!. 

+ ' I would  mote  pwrtinslsriy  rrmuiBiiMiil  this  oWrtaiion  to  be  rosdr  oo  ipc- 
rimetis  of  /rA(Ayu*u*rr»»  from  ill?  Its*  of  Uairo»-or>>  oar,  which  appears  to  h*ivn 
been  El.. or  favourable  for  the  presenralioo  of  ll«*  soft  iDU-Kumru:  tluii  m other 
ioralibe*.  Tbs  spmraen  from  w hich  !)r.  UucklnfXl  ciew-tlWerl  l|ie  levnim-nt  of 
the  abdomea.iusd  Uut  in  which  the  leirumeut  af  the  Hu  and  the  toft  rays  »rr# 
described  byme,  were  both  frum  lUrru«oa  Su*x.'  (OwcnJ 
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‘Thus,  in  the  construction  of  the  principal  natatory  organ 
of  the  Ichthyosaurus  wo  mav  trace,  as  in  other  parts  of  its 
structure,  a combination  of  Mammalian,  Saurian,  and  Ich- 
thyic  peculiarities.  In  its  great  length  and  its  gradual 
diminution  we  perceive  the  Saurian  character;  its  tegu- 
mentary  nature,  unsupported  bv  osseous  rays,  bespeaks  its 
affinity  to  the  Cetaceans  ; while  its  vertical  position  brings  it 
dose  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  natatory  organ  in  the 
fish. 

‘But  it  may  be  argued,  the  horizontality  of  the  caudal  fin  | 
of  the  Cetacea  is  essentially  connected  with  their  exigencies 
as  breathers  of  the  atmospheric  air:  without  this  means  of 
displacing  a mass  of  water  in  the  vertical  direction,  the  head 
of  the  whale  could  not  have  been  brought  with  the  required 
rapidity  and  facility  to  the  surface  to  inspire ; and  as  the 
Ichthyosaurus  was  also  an  air-breather,  a like  position  of 
the  caudal  fin  might  be  considered  to  be  equally  essential  to 
its  existence  in  the  water. 

'To  this  objection  it  may  be  replied  that  the  Ichthyo- 
saurus, not  being  warrn-blooded,  would  not  require  to  bring 
its  head  to  the  surface  so  frequently,  or  perhaps  so  rapidly, 
as  the  Cetacean  ; and  moreover  a compensation  for  the 
absence  of  a horizontal  terminal  fin  is  provided  in  thu 
presence  of  the  two  posterior  extremities,  which  are  mo- 
dified as  paddles,  and  which  arc  wholly  deficient  in  the 
Cetacea. 

'Thus  I conceive  that  the  living  Ichthyosaurus  must 
hove  presented  the  general  external  figure  of  a huge  preda- 
tory abdominal  fish,  with  a longer  tail  and  smaller  caudal 
fin  than  usual;  scaleless  moreover,  and  covered,  according 
to  the  minute  and  careful  observations  of  Dr.  Bucklancf 
with  a smooth  or  finely-wrinkled  skin  analogous  to  that  of 
tlio  Cetacea. 

* A closer  inspection  of  the  enduring  parts  of  these  sin- 
gular inhabitants  of  the  antient  deep  shows  that  under  their 
flsh-like  exterior  was  concealed  an  organization  which,  in 
the  main,  is  a modification  of  the  Saurian  type.' 

Professor  Owen,  after  observing  that  the  general  form  of 
the  cranium  resembles  that  of  the  dolphin,  but  differs  from 
it  in  tho  comparatively  feeble  development  of  the  cerebral 
cavity,  and  still  more  essentially  in  the  unanchylosed  state  of 
the  composite  cranial  bones,  enters  into  a most  careful  and 
detailed  description  of  the  skeleton,  which  our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  follow  throughout,  but  every  word  of  which 
should  bo  attentively  perused  by  the  physiologist.  We  can- 
not however  refrain  from  laying  before  the  reader  his  de- 
scription of  the  pectoral  arch  and  the  adaptation  of  this  part 
of  the  organization,  in  particular,  to  tho  wants  of  thu 
animal. 

* We  have  already  remarked,’  says  the  Professor,  ‘that  the 
extremities  bear  a resemblance,  in  their  bony  structure,  to 
the  paddles*  of  the  Cetacea.  But  this  resembianco  is  limited 
to  the  radiated  system  of  bones,  i.e.  to  the  brachium,  anti - 
brachiwn,  and  manus.  The  mode  in  which  tho  locomotive 
member  is  connected  with  the  trunk  is  entirely  differen  t in  the 
two  aquatic  tribes.  In  the  Ce/acca  the  pectoral  fin  is  attached 
to  a simple  scapula  with  a rudimenlal  acromial  and  coracoid 
process,  and  is  merely  suspended  in  the  tlesh.  In  the 
Ichthyosaurus,  as  in  the  Plesiosaurus,  tho  pectoral  fin  is 
connected  with,  and  must  have  acted  upon,  a poworful  and 
resisting  osseous  arch,  having  the  sternum  for  its  keystone. 
The  sternum  in  fact  here  exists  solely  for  the  function  of 
the  anterior  members,  and  does  not  enter  at  all  into  the 
formation  of  the  costal  arches  or  the  respiratory  cavity.  In 
the  Cetacea,  on  the  contrary,  the  sternum  is  limited  to  its 
connection  with  the  ribs,  and  to  the  completion  of  the 
thoracic  cavity. 

'In  tho  Ichthyosaurus  tho  representative  of  the  sternum 
is  analogous  to  the  episternal  clement  as  it  exists  in  the 
Omithorhynchus  and  Lacertian  Sauna,  and,  as  in  many  of 
the  latter  tribe,  it  presents  a triradtate  form.  One  branch 
occupies  the  median  line  of  the  pectoral  arch,  is  broad  and 
flat,  and  rounded  posteriorly ; the  other  two  rays  branch  off 
from  each  of  the  anterior  angles  of  the  median  piece,  and, 
diverging  laterally,  follow  the  curvatura  of  the  superimposed 
clavicles,  to  the  posterior  and  middle  part  of  which  they  are 
closely  attached  : os  they  proceed  outwards  these  lateral 
rays  of  the  episternal  bono  gradually  diminish  to  a point 

'The  scapula  is  a short  but  stout  and  broad  bone,  pre- 
senting the  simple  parallelogramical  form  which  charac- 
terises it  in  the  Oviparous  Vertebrata.  The  anterior  margin 
is  fixed  to  the  clavicle  and  to  the  extremity  of  the  lateral 
process  of  the  episiernura  • the  inferior  extremity  pre- 
P.  C.,  No.  1135. 


sonts  two  facets,  one  of  which  is  attached  to  the  coracoid 
bunc,  the  oilier  forms  part  of  the  articular  surface  for  tho 
humerus. 

'The  coracoid  bones,  which  constitute,  at  their  contracted 
and  thickened  outer  extremities,  the  remainder  of  the 
glenoid  cavity,  become  suddenly  and  remarkably  thinner 
and  expanded  as  they  pass  inwards  to  articulate  with  the 
episternul  bone.  They  are  also  complicated  each  in  tho 
young  Ichthyosauri  with  an  epiphysial  piece  wedged  into 
the  angle  between  their  anterior  margins  and  the  epi- 
sternum,  which  pieces  correspond  with  the  epicorncoids  of 
the  Lacertian  Sauriu  and  Omithorhynchus.  Tho  exist- 
ence of  these  bones  I have  determined  in  some  of  the 
beautifully  worked-out  skeletons  in  the  collection  of  Mr 
Hawkins. 

'The  clavicles  arc  strong,  elongated,  slightly  curved 
bones,  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  their  extremities, 
articulated  by  an  oblique  suture  to  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  episternum,  with  their  mcdiun  extremities  in 
contact,  but  not  unchylosed  together  as  in  tliu  furculuin 
of  thu  bird:  in  this  respect,  as  in  their  connection  with  the 
episternal  bone,  they  correspond  with  the  clavicles  of  tho 
Ornitftnrynchus.  In  the  entire  mechanism  of  the  complex 
pectoral  arch  indeed  the  resemblance  between  these  very 
different  animals  is  remarkably  close,  ns  Mr.  Clift  first 
pointed  out,  while  the  difference  which  both  these  air- 
breathing  aquatic  animals  present  in  this  part  of  their 
osseous  structuro  from  the  Cetacea  is  very  striking.  In  the 
Cetacea,  for  example,  there  is  not  any  osseous  bar  interposed 
between  the  two  shouldor-joinls,  or  the  centres  on  whieh 
tho  fore-paddlo  worked,  while  similar  movements  of  the 
fore- paddles  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  and  Omitlurrhyuchus 
had  and  have  their  momentum  transferred  to  and  resisted 
bv  not  less  than  three  transverse  bones,  viz.  first,  by  the 
clavicles,  secondly,  by  the  episternal  forks  and  the  scapula, 
and  thirdly,  by  the  coracoids  and  scapulre.  To  what  differ- 
ence in  the  habits  of  these  species  had  these  differences  of 
structure  reference?  Most  assuredly  it  could  not  relate  ex- 
clusively to  the  necessity  of  rising  to  the  surface  to  respire 
air,  as  conjectured  by  Sir  Everard  Home;*  for  this  necessity 
existed  in  all  tho  three  types  of  aquatic  animals,  and  much 
more  imperatively  in  the  Cetacea  than  in  the  F.naliosauria. 
In  the  Omithorhynchus  tho  anterior  extremities  are  directed 
outward*,  as  in  the  marine  Cetacea  and  Enalinsauria ; but 
tbev  are  destined  in  that  quadruped  to  be  applied  not  only 
to  displace  water,  but  to  be  occasionally  pushed  against  a 
more  resisting  surface,  us  the  dry  land : in  order  therefore 
to  enable  the  fore  limbs  to  react  with  due  force  upon  the 
body,  a strong  apparatus  of  bone  is  introduced  between  the 
two  shoulder-joints,  whereby  these  parts  are  prevented  from 
yielding  inwards  upon  the  soft  muscular  mass.  But  in  tho 
Cetacea,  which  were  never  intended  to  quit  the  deep,  such 
an  apparatus  of  bone,  as  it  would  have  added  unnecessarily 
to  their  weight,  has  been  excluded  from  the  mechanism  of 
their  anterior  extremities : and  hence  it  is  that,  when  they 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  stranded,  they  are  unable  to  re- 
gain their  native  element.  Tho  instrument  for  bringing 
the  head  to  llic  surface  of  tho  water  for  the  purpose  uf 
breathing  is  the  samo  in  both  The  Monotreme  and  the 
Cetacean,  viz.  a strong  muscular  horizontally  flattened  tail. 
In  the  Ichthyosaurus  a pair  of  hinder  paddles  (which  in  the 
large-headed  species,  as  the  Ich.  platyodon,  are  equal  in 
size  with  the  fore-paddles)  must  have  fully  compensated 
for  that  different  construction  of  the  tail,  which,  whilo  it 
rendered  it  less  efficient  as  a means  of  raising  the  head  to 
the  surface,  made  it  a more  perfect  instrument  in  ordinary 
natation  ; and  the  sufficiency  of  this  compensation  will  be 
belter  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  reptilian 
structure  of  the  lungs  and  heart  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  would 
allow  it  to  dispense  with  so  perfect  a machinery  for  rising  to 
the  surface  as  was  essential  to  the  warm-blooded  aquatic 
species  above  cited. 

* For  what  purpose  then  were  sterno-clavicular  and  cora- 
coid arches  assigned  to  the  Ichthyosaurus  t Doubtless 
that  the  anterior  paddles  might  bo  subservient  to  locomo- 
tion not  only  in  the  water  but  on  land  ; that  when  ap 
plied  to  the  resisting  soil,  they  might  react  with  due  force 
upon  the  trunk.  It  is  very  conceivable  that  the  Ichthyo- 
saurus, like  the  crocodile,  may  have  come  ashore  to  sleep : 
it  is  most  probable  that  they  resorted  to  the  shore  to  de- 
posit their  eggs,  supposing  them  to  have  been  oviparous, 
as  the  sum  of  the  analogies  dcducible  from  their  osseou* 
• * Phil.  Tub*./  1818. 
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texture  would  indicate.  The  hind  paddles  would  also  be 
serviceable  in  terrestrial  progression,  as  in  the  Omitho- 
rhynchut \ while  in  the  strictly  marine  Cetacea  they  could 
readily  be  dispensed  with.’ 

The  number  of  species  of  Ichthyosaurus  recorded  by  Pro-  I 


fcfisor  Owen,  amounts  to  ten,  viz.  Ichthyosauri  communis , 
Con. ; intermedium,  Con. ; plutyodon,  Cou. ; lonchiodon, 
Owen;  tenuirostris,  Con.;  acutiromtru f Owen;  latifrons, 
Koenig;  latimanus,  Owen;  thyreospondylus,  Owen ; and 
trigonus,  Owen 


Skeleton  of  Ichthyotturtu — restored.  (Cuoybeare,  principally.) 


Geographical  Distribution,  ^•c.— Professor  Owen  con- 
cludes a Report,  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  wished,  by  re- 
marking that  with  respect  to  the  geological  relations  of  the 
Enaliosauria,  or  the  extent  of  strata  through  which  their 
relics  have  been  traced,  his  researches  are  merely  confirm- 
atory of  the  generalisation  already  enunciated  by  Mr.  Cony- 
bcarc  and  I)r.  Bucklar.d.  ‘The  British  Enaliosaurs,’  says 
Professor  Owen,  * extend  through  the  whole  of  the  oolitic 
period,  including  the  lias  and  oolite  proper,  to  the  wealden 
and  chalk  formations,  the  most  recent  depositary  being  the 
chalk  marl,  in  which  Ichthyosaurian  remains  have  been 
discovered  by  Dr.  Man  tell,  at  Dover.  Dr.  Buckland  has 
found  similar  remains  in  the  gaull  near  Benson,  Oxon; 
and  1 have  seen  the  humerus  of  a Plesiosaurus  from  the 
gault  near  Maidstone.’  {Report.) 

External  Integument. — The  tegumentary  covering  of 
the  Plesiosaurus  was  in  all  probability  similar  to  that  of  the 
Ichthyosaurus.  (See  ante,  pp.  256,  it,  257.  and  Ichthyosau- 
rus, vol.  xii..  p 433.)  Mr.  Swainson,  in  his  * Natural  History  j 
and  Classification  ot  Monorardian  Animals’  (vol.  ii..  1839), 
speaking  of  the  Ichthyosaurus,  says,  ‘ We  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  nature  of  its  external  skin,  whether  it  was 
naked  as  in  frogs,  or  hard  as  in  crocodiles.  The  first  conjec- 
ture however  seems  most  probable.’  In  1636,  Dr.  Bucklund 
had  published  figures  of  portions  ofthe  integument  of  Ichthy- 
osaurus, in  his  * Bridgewater  Treatise  *(vol.  ii..  pi.  10,  IT-  1,  2, 
3,  4);  and  Sir  Philip  Urey  Egenon  is  in  possession  of  a hind- 
paddle  of  Ichthyo-auru*,  with  its  under  side  exposed,  and 
showing  the  member  covered  with  a skin,  which  reminds 
the  observer  of  somewhat  between  the  integument  of  a 
shark  and  that  ofu  turtle  on  a similar  part. 

Place  in  the  System.— MM. Dutn6riland  Bibron  arrange 
Plesiosaurus  and  Ichthyosaurus  under  their  Sauriens  Am/d- 
diotes  fossiles,  an  arrangement  to  which  we  cannot  sub- 
scribe on  account  of  their  tegumentary  covering,  and  for 
the  reasons  given  in  the  article  Crocodile.  [Vol.  viii.,  p. 
169.] 

Hermann  von  Meyer  places  the  genera  between  Iguana- 
don  and  Mosasaurus 

Mr  Swainson  makes  the  Elanosaures  ( EnaUosaun , or 
Enaliosauria.  we  suppose,  is  meant)  the  third  order,  ar- 
ranging it  between  the  order  CheUmides  (Tortoises)  and 
Ofdiid-s  (Serpents ).  In  tliat  part  of  the  work  headed 

* Sy  nopsis  an  d Na t ural  Arra ngeme n t of  the  Class  of  Rept  i l ia,’ 
Mr.  Swainson’s  definition  of  the  Elanosaures,  Fish  Lizards, 
is;*  Body  lacertiform.  feet  fin-shaped,  jaws  exceedingly 
long;'  and  he  arranges  under  it  ‘ Plcsiosaures’  ( Plesio- 
saurus),  ‘ Ichihyosaures  * ( Ichthyosaurus ),  Saurocrphalus. 
and  Pteroductylus.  In  a subsequent  part  of  the  work, 
headed  A Natural  Arrangement  of  the  Class  Reptilia,  the 
‘Elanosaures,  Fish  Lizards,’  are  thus  defined Lacerti- 
form ; feet  in  the  form  of  fins  as  in  the  aquatic  turtles; 
tail  short,  compressed;  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  ver- 
tebra concave;  eyes  very  large,  nocturnal.’  The  genera 
comprising  the  order  here,  are  Ichthyosaurus,  Plesiosaurus, 
and  Sour  nee phalui,  Harlan;  Pterodaclylus  being  omitted. 

By  microscopical  examination  of  a tooth  of  the  fossil 
presented  to  him  by  Dr.  Harlan,  Professor  Owen  has 
proved  the  Saurocephalus  to  be  a true  osseous  flail,  nearly 
allied  to,  if  not  actually  a Saurotd  fish,  as  M.  Agassiz  had 
previously  conjectured. 

Professor  Owen’s  opinion  ofthe  zoological  situation  of  the 
Enaliosauria: is,  will  be  seen  in  the  excellent  Report  from 
whicn  we  have  drawn  so  largely. 
l'LESKOYV.  [Pskow.] 

PLE'STIODON,  a name  given  by  MM.  Dum6ril  and 


Bibron  to  a genus  of  their  Scincoidian  Lizards,  or  Lcpido- 
sauri  (Saurophtbalmes)— Eujirepis  of  Coctoau,  Euprcpis, 
part,  of  Wagler — which  they  thus  characterise:— 

Nostrils  opening  in  the  middle  or  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
the  nasal  plate;  two  supero-nasal  plates.  Palate  with  a 
wide  median  groove,  opened  out  at  its  anterior  extremity  ; 
pterygoidian  teeih;  scales  smooth. 

PLETHO'RA  (a  Greek  word,  x\ijh spn,  plethure,  fulness, 
in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  the  Greek  medical  writers) 
signifies  a redundancy  of  blood.  By  the  older  writers  the 
term  was  used  to  express  an  imagined  superabundance  of 
any  ofthe  fluids  of  the  body;  and  the  terms  bilious,  lymph- 
atic, and  milky  plethora,  &c.,  implied  the  existence  of  an 
excess  of  one  or  other  of  those  fluids  in  the  blood-  Dis- 
tinctions were  also  made,  and  by  a few  are  still  retained, 
between  plethora  from  excess  of  blood,  from  insufficient 
capacity  of  tho  vessels,  from  deficient  strength,  and  so  on. 
By  the  majority  of  the  physicians  of  the  present  day  how- 
ever, the  term  plethora  is  used  only  to  express  that  condi- 
tion in  w hich  the  quantity  of  blood  and  its  nutritive  qualities 
exceed  that  standard  which  is  compatible  with  present  or 
the  prospect  of  continued  health. 

Plethoric  persons  are  marked  by  a florid  ruddy  com- 
plexion, a full  hard  pulse,  a tendency  to  hemorrhage  from  tho 
I nose  or  other  purls,  a frequent  sensation  of  fuiiguo  and  weight 
I in  the  limbs,  u disposition  to  sleepiness,  and  by  being  in 
what  is  commonly  termed  good  condition.  In  this  degree 
plethora  cannot  he  regarded  as  moro  than  giving  a tendency 
to  disease  whenever  any  slight  occasional  cause  is  applied. 
In  a greater  degree  however,  it  produces  effects  which  are 
in  themselves  important:  the  complexion  is  yet  fuller  and 
more  florid,  the  face  seems  swollen,  and  the  eyes  blood-shot, 
there  is  pain  in  the  head,  with  giddiness,  ringing  in  the  ears, 
dullness,  heavy  sleep,  and  a sensation  as  of  flashes  before 
the  eyes,  inability  of  exertion,  constant  feeling  of  fatigue, 
and  frequent  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Such  a condition,  to  which  some  persons  seem  from  birth 
peculiarly  predisposed,  may  he  produced  iu  nearly  all  by  the 
constant  use  of  very  nutritious  food,  by  gluttony  or  excess  in 
beer,  by  indolence,  or  by  the  insufficiency  or  suppression  of 
some  habitual  discharge.  Its  principal  evil  is  that  it  renders 
the  person  who  is  affoclcd  by  it  peculiarly  liable  to  acute  in- 
flammations aud  to  hemorrhages  in  important  organa,  as  the 
brain,  in  which  the  latter  produce  apoplexy.  To  avoid  such 
consequences,  a less  nutritious  diet,  abstinence  from  ex- 
citing drinks,  and  the  regular  employment  of  active  exer- 
cise are  commonly  sufficient;  but  in  more  advanced  and  in 
extreme  cases  of  plethora,  blood  must  be  drawn  freely  both 
from  the  arm  ana  from  the  neighbourhood  of  any  organ  in 
which  there  seems  a peculiar  disposition  to  its  accumula- 
tion, or  from  which  it  was  once  habitually  discharged ; 
active  aperients  should  also  be  administered,  and  the  diet 
should  be  reduced  to  a much  lower  scale  than  that  which 
had  the  chief  share  in  engendering  the  disorder. 

PLEURA  is  the  membrane  which  envelopes  the  lungs 
and  lines  the  cavities  of  the  chest.  On  the  walls  of  each 
cavity  of  the  chest  the  pleura  costalis  (as  it  is  here  called)  is 
formed  by  a sheet  of  fine  and  elastic  cellular  tissue,  loosely 
attached  to  the  ribs,  intercostal  muscles,  and  other  subjacent 
parts.  On  the  exterior  of  the  lung  the  pleura  pulmouaiis 
is  composed  of  a thin  superficial  layer  of  fine  cellular  liesue. 
and  a deeper  layer  of  coarser  fibrous  tissue,  which  inmost  of 
the  large  quadrupeds,  and  in  the  seal  and  some  other  ani- 
mals, is  very  elastic,  and  affords  an  important  assistance  in 
the  act  of  expiration.  The  surfaces  of  the  two  portions  of 
pleura  arc  continuous  with  each  other  at  the  root  of  the 
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lung;  each  is  covered  with  a delicate  layer  of  epithelium; 
and  they  enclose  within  them  a space  called  the  sac  of  the 
pleura,  into  which  a small  quantity  of  serous  fluid  is  con- 
stantly secreted,  which  moistens  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the 
lung  and  of  the  wall  of  the  chest,  and  permits  their  free 
motion  upon  each  other.  [Membrane.] 

PLEURISY,  a word  derived  immediately  from  tho 
French  Pleuretie,  which  comes  from  the  Greek  wX/cpTnc, 
and  this  again  from  «■  Xivpbv,  the  tide,  which  is  defined  by 
Rufus  Ephesius  {De  Corp.  Hum.  Dirt.  Ay-pell.,  pp.  30,  51. 
ed.  Clinch)  to  mean  irnv  ro  turd  ry  pae^aXy,  ‘ all  that  part 
which  is  under  the  arm-pit.’*  As  this  is  one  of  tho  diseases 
of  which  both  the  naturo  and  the  treatment  were  understood 
by  the  antients  almost  as  perfectly  as  by  ourselves  (except 
of  course  that  they  had  not  the  assistance  of  auscultation 
and  percussion  to  help  them  in  forming  their  diagnosis),  it 
may  be  as  well  to  give  in  their  own  words  those  passages 
which  have  been  repeated  with  more  or  less  alteration  by  every 
succeeding  writer  on  tho  subject,  omitting  those  which  are  i 
cither  erroneous  from  their  less  accurate  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy, or  which  rest  only  upon  some  fanciful  theoretical 
speculation,  and  adding  whatever  maybe  necessary  to  bring 
the  article  as  far  as  possible  up  to  the  level  of  the  present , 
state  of  medical  scienco. 

' Pleurisy,  properly  so  called,’  snyB  Paulus  AJgineta 
{loco  cit.,  in  Mr.  Adams’s  translation,  8ro.,  London,  1834), 

* is  an  inflammation  of  the  membrane  which  lines  the 
ribs,  and  is  attended  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  cough, 
continual  fever,  and  pain  shooting  to  the  clavicle  and 
hypochondrium,'  which  definition  agrees  with  that  given 
by  Galen  {De  Loc.  A flee.,  lib.  v„  cap.  3,  p.  326,  ed.  Kiibn; 
Ad  Glauc.  de  Med.  Meth.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  1,  p.  77 ; Inln>d., 
cap.  13,  p.  734;  Definit.  Med.,  $ 264),  Aretteus,  Actius, 
and  Alexander  Traillanus  (loci*  cit.).  The  disease  has 
been  variously  divided  by  different  writers ; Dr.  Good 
{Study  of  Med.)  mentions  the  three  following  varieties : — 
1,  Pleuritis  Vera,  True  Pleurisy.  Fever,  a cauma;  pain 
felt  chiefly  on  one  side,  the  inflammation  commencing  in 
that  part  of  the  pleura  which  lines  the  ribs.  2,  Pleuritis 
Mediastina,  Pleurisy  of  the  Mediastinum.  Heavy  pain  in 
the  middle  of  the  sternum,  descending  towards  its  ensiform 
cartilage;  with  great  anxiety;  tho  inflammation,  from  its 
symptoms,  being  obviously  seated  in  the  mediastinum.  3, 
Pleuritis  Diaphragmaiica,  Pleurisy  of  the  Diaphragm.  Pain- 
ful constriction  around  the  praecordia;  small,  quick,  labo- 
rious breathing ; manifesting  that  the  inflammation  is  seated 
chiefly  in  the  diaphragm.  He  adds  however,  that  the  subdivi- 
sions lead  to  nothing  of  practical  importance,  as  the  causes  are 
nearly  alike,  and  tho  same  mode  of  treatment  is  applicable  to 
the  whole.  A more  essential  distinction  is  that  adopted  by  Dr. 
Law  ( Cyclop . of  Pract.  Med.),  viz.  acuto  and  chronic,'  and 
this  will  be  followed  hore,  because  it  seems  almost  impossi- 
ble to  treat  either  of  the  nature  or  the  treatment  of  these 
two  forms  of  pleurisy  under  one  and  the  same  head. 

In  acute  pleurisy,  says  A re  I to  us  ( loco  cit.,  in  Dr.  Reynolds’s 
translation,  8vo.,  London,  1837),  * wo  have  acute  pain  in  the 
clavicular  region,  together  with  a sharp  burning  heat;  the 
recumbent  posture  is  easy  on  the  inflamed  side,  because 
there  the  membrane  remains  in  its  place,  but  to  lie  on  the 
opposite  one  is  exceedingly  painful,  and  from  the  weight, 
inflammation,  and  dragging,  the  pain  extends  through  the 
whole  continuity  of  membrane  to  the  shoulders  and  clavicles, 
in  some  oven  to  the  buck  and  shoulder-blades.  To  this 
succeed  dyspnoea,  watchfulness,  loathing  of  food,  bright 
redness  of  the  cheeks,  a dry  cough,  difficult  expectoration. 
To  this  description  it  may  be  added,  from  Paulus  iFgineta, 
that  * the  pulse  is  hard  and  serrated;’  and  it  should  be  no- 
ticed that  the  decubitus,  or  position  of  the  patient,  men- 
tioned by  Are  tarns  and  repeated  by  numerous  modern  writers, 
is  not  constant,  and  therefore  cannot  bo  exclusively  relied 
upon  as  a diagnostic  sign,  for  it  is  sometimes  observed  that 


• Tho  wont  irXcVpinc  >*  Severally  Mid  to  bo  (Vrlroct  from  trXrt'pd, 
pltm,  but  (*»  for  a*  the  writor  Ii  awaro)  the  wool  wXtlrpd  Is  nwr  u*-d 
the  tnUaui  medical  writers  in  that  souse.  That  which  is  called  Mo  pleum 
modern  anatomists  U called  )>/!»)>',  or  simply  tixtv  Wwr  br  <1 

*■"" Sife  «»r*.  Acul  . lib.  L.  trip.  10.  p.  20.  rd.  Knhti).  Act 
(hb.  vt.l  csp.  ,6,  p 175.  IK.  nl.  Aid.),  AH-xauder  Traitianus  (lib.  vi„  can 
p-  >*3.  od.  Sicpli.).  and  Paulas  .Pfim.-t.-i  (lib.  Hi.,  cup,  33,  «.  4 f)  <.,]  AJ, 
Galen  uses  the  same  wool  in  moro  thna  one  place,  and  mith  rcirard  to 
meaning  sajs  < De  Anat-rm.  Admitiitr.,  lib.  *|l.,  cap, 2,  p.  551.  «L  Kfihn).  • 
the  other  mcmhrnnn  i«  CtlM  the  pcTitnnmnin  (irfftrovaiov),  becautc  It 
extended  around  («;ro  rov  irtpinra’vOai)  the  alimentary  vessels,  w 1 
(l  e.  tSepleum)  is  called  f.jrtjwcwc,  because  it  fastens  together  interna 
{iovOtv  VT(fare)  the  whole  of  the  ribs.* 


the  aggravation  of  the  acute  lancinating  pain  caused  by  tha 
pressure  when  lying  upon  this  aide,  makes  ihe  patient  seek 
a more  easy  position  either  upon  the  opposite  one  or  upon 
the  back. 

With  respect  to  the  diagnosis  of  pleurisy,  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  hepatitis,  says  Paulus  /E  gin  el  a,  by  the  pain 
in  pleurisy  being  pungent,  and  the  cough  being  somci lines 
without  expectoration  and  sometimes  with  it,  and  by  the 
pulse  being  hard  and  serrated ; while  in  inflammation  of 
tho  liver  the  pain  is  not  pungent,  nor  is  the  pulse  bo 
hard,  and  tho  cough  throughout  is  dry  and  without  expec- 
toration, and  the  lace  appears  pale.  (Compare  Alex.  Trail., 
loco  cit.)  It  may  be  distinguished  from  inflammation  of  the 
external  muscles,  or  pleurodynia  [Pleurodynia],  l.y  the 
latter  affection  being  (according  to  the  some  author)  unac- 
companied with  cough  and  expectoration,  nor  is  ihc  pulse 
hard.  From  pneumonia.it  is  hard  to  disiinguk.li  it  without 
calling  in  tho  aid  of  auscultation  and  percussion,  and  indeed 
Dr.  Cullen,  in  his  ‘Practice  of  Physic,’  has  treated  of  both  these 
affection*  under  one  common  definition.  It  may  however  be 
observed  (with  Dr.  Good)  that  in  pleurisy  the  face  is  com- 
paratively but  liule  flushed,  and  far  less  tumid  than  in 
pneumonia;  that  the  pulse  is  harder,  and  that  the  seat  of 
the  pain  is  fixed,  while  in  pneumonia  it  shifts  not  only  to 
different  ports  of  the  same  side,  but  often  front  the  one  side 
to  the  other.  The  characteristic  cough  of  pleurisy  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  which  follows  pneumonia)  is  a short 
cough,  either  dry  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  or  accom- 
panied with  a thin  mucous  expectoration ; should  the  sputa 
bo  more  abundant,  or  deviate  from  this  character,  we  may 
suspect  a complication  either  of  pueumonia  or  bronchitis. 
The  cough  however  (adds  Dr.  Law)  is  often  wanting  alto- 
gether, or  is  so  slight  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  neither 
the  patient  nor  physician.  For  the  characteristic  signs  of 
pneumonia  derived  from  auscultation  and  percussion  the 
reader  must  see  the  article  Lungs,  Disease  of  the,  while 
only  those  relating  to  pleurisy  will  be  given  here.  Upon  aus- 
cultation the  inspiration  will  appear  feeble,  distant,  »r  in- 
audible, but  will  be  restored  by  change  of  posture.  /Ego- 
phony  will  exist  when  the  Quantity  of  fluid  effused  is  no 
more  than  forms  a thin  layer  between  the  lungs  and  pariete* 
of  the  chest.  The  bruit  acfroUemenit  or  sound  of  friction, 
will  be  heard  when  there  is  purtial  albuminous  exudation 
wiih  little  or  no  effusion  of  serum.  Upon  percussion  there 
w ill  be  more  or  less  loss  of  sound,  with  moderate 
decreasing  from  below  upwards ; and  this  dulncss  will  be 
diminished  or  removed  by  change  of  position.  It  was  in 
cases  of  pleuritic  effusion  that  Hippocrates  proposed  the 
succession,  or  shaking  of  the  chest,  as  a means  of  assisting 
the  diagnosis  {De  Morb.,  lib.  i.,  p.  173,  ed.  Kuhn;  ibid., 
lib.  iL,  pp.  256,  258  ; Coac.  Preenot „ p.  306 ; De  Loc.  in 
Horn.,  pp.  123,  124);  but  it  is  now  known  that  no  sound  can 
be  beard  unless  air  be  present  in  the  chest  at  the  same 
time, — that  is,  unless  empyema  be  combined  with  pneumo- 
thorax, which  is  a rare  occurrence. 

With  respect  to  the  anatomical  characters  of  pleurisy,  they 
agreo  with  what  may  be  observed  in  inflammation  of  all 
serous  membranes,  and  consist  partly  in  morbid  alteration* 
of  the  pleura  itself,  and  partly  of  the  secreted  fluid.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  pleura,  says  Laennec,  isalwais  accompanied  by 
an  extravasation  on  its  internal  surface;  the  matter  effused 
being  either  coagulating  lymph  termed  a false  membrane , 
or  else  serosity,  or  a sero-purulent  fluid.  The  false  mem- 
brane, or  exudation  of  lymph,  is  gradually  changed  into 
cellular  substance,  or  rather  into  a (rue  serous  tissue,  like 
that  of  the  pleuta.  The  serous  effusion  is  absorbed,  the 
compressed  lung  expands,  and  the  false  membrane  invest- 
ing it  and  the  pleura  costalis  become  united  into  one  sub- 
stance, which  afterwards  becomes  vascular  ami  organised, 
and  constitutes  permanent  adhesions.  A severe  pleurisy 
that  has  terminated  by  numerous  adhesions,  renders  the 
part  so  effected  much  less  liable  to  subsequent  attacks  of 
the  same  disease;  and  when  it  occurs,  the  inflammation  and 
effusion  do  not  extend  to  the  adherent  parts. 

Among  the  occasional  causes  of  pleurisy,  enumerated  by 
Laennec  (after  Celsus),  arc, — long  exposure  to  cold  after 
violent  exercise;  metastasis  of  gout,  rheumatism,  and  cuta- 
neous diseases;  blows  on  the  chest:  and  fracture  of  the  ribs. 

* The  winter  season.’  says  Aretmus,  * is  most  liable  to  pro- 
duce this  disease,  and  next  to  it  the  autumn  ; the  spring  is 
less  so,  unless  it  chance  to  be  a cold  one,  while  the  summer 
is  the  least  so  of  all.’  In  reference  to  the  period  of  life,  ho 
remarks  that  old  people  are  more  liable  to  it  than  those  who 
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are  in  the  prime  of  life;  and  these  again  than  children. 
Among  predisposing  causes,  Laenncc  mentions  a slender 
frame,  narrowness  of  the  chest,  the  immoderate  use  of  spirits, 
and  tubercles  in  the  lungs. 

Pleurisy  terminates  either  in  resolution,  suppuration,  or 
gangrene.  The  former  is  the  ordinary  and  most  favourable 
issue.  The  last  occurs  rarely,  and  Laennec  has  seen  only 
one  instance  of  it  from  acute  inflammation.  Suppuration 
however  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  in  which  case,  says 
Aretams,  ' shivering  tits  ensue,  and  lancinating  pains,  ac- 
companied with  a desire  to  sit  in  an  upright  posture;  the 
breathing  gets  worse,  and  there  is  great  fear  lest  the  lung, 
by  suddenly  drawing  in  the  purulent  matter,  should  pro- 
duce suffocation,  after  the  previous  and  greater  danger 
has  been  escaped : should  the  mutter  however  burrow  be- 
tween the  ribs  and  separate  ihem,  and  either  point  ex- 
ternally or  burst  into  the  bowels,  the  patient  usually 
recovers.’ 

With  respect  to  the  treatment,  perhaps  there  is  no  disease 
in  which  profuse  bleeding  from  a large  orifice  may  be  so 
fully  depended  upon,  or  has  been  so  generally  acceded  to 
by  practitioners  of  all  ages  and  all  nations;  the  only  ques- 
tion which  has  ever  arisen  upon  the  subject  being,  whether 
the  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  side  affected,  or  from 
the  opposite.  Hippocrates  and  most  of  the  earlier  Groeks 
recommended  the  former,  while  the  latter  method  was  prac- 
tised by  Archigencs  ( ap . A'etium , tetrab.  ii.,  serin.  4,  cap. 
68),  Avicenna  [Canon,  lib.  iii , fen.  10,  tract.  5,  cap.  1), 
Avenzuar  ( Teisir,  lib.  i,  tract.  16,  cap.  3.  p.  23,  D.,  ed. 
Venet.,  1349),  and  their  followers  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  dispute,  which  is  one  of  those  that  have  been  settled 
by  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  before 
that  time  (as  may  easily  be  imagined)  considered  to  be 
of  the  greatest  consequence,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  raised  a kind  of  civil  war  (as  Bajle  says) 
among  the  Portuguese  physicians  on  account  of  the  con- 
troversy between  Denys  and  Brissot,  the  particulars  of  which 
arc  too  curious  to  be  altogether  omitted.  The  dispute  xr . 
brought  at  last  before  the  tribunal  of  the  university  of  Sala- 
manca, where  it  was  canvassed  in  a most  profound  manner 
by  the  body  of  physicians;  but  in  the  meantime  the  par- 
tisans of  Denys,  who  were  the  more  powerful,  obtained  a 
decree  from  the  civil  authorities  forbidding  physicians  to 
bleed  on  the  same  side  on  which  the  pleurisy  was-  At  last 
the  university  of  Salamanca  gave  judgment,  and  decided 
that  Brunei's  opinion  was  the  pure  doctrine  of  Hippocrates 
and  Galen.  The  other  party  removed  the  cause  before  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  1329  ; and  were  not  satisfied  with 
exclaiming  against  the  doctrine  of  Brissol  as  false,  but 
declared  it  to  be  impious  and  deadly,  and  that  it  was  no 
less  pernicious  to  the  body  than  I.uther’s  schism  to  the  soul. 
Unluckily  for  them  just  about  this  time  Charles  111.,  duke 
of  Savoy,  happened  to  die  of  a pleurisy,  after  having  been 
bled  pursuant  to  the  practice  which  Brissot  had  opposed. 
This  put  a stop  to  the  appeal  to  the  emperor,  but  books  were 
written  on  thequestion  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Arabians  was  generally  condemned.  A list  of 
these  treatises  is  given  by  Ren6  Moreau,  in  the  Life  of 
Brissot,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  his  work  ‘ De  Incisione 
Vence  in  Pleuritide  Morbo,’  &c,  Paris,  1 622,  8vo.  (See  Bayle, 
art.  * Brissot,’  from  whom  the  above  account  is  abridged.) 

Besides  blood-letting  (which  may  bo  repeated  at  proper 
intervals,  os  long  as  the  pain  remains),  the  usual  antiphlo- 
gistic remedies,  such  as  saline  diuretics,  diaphoretics,  pur- 
gatives, mercurials,  blistering,  &c.,  maybe  employed;  in 
cases  of  acute  pleurisy  the  operation  of  paracentesis  thoracis 
is  very  seldom  had  recourse  to,  and  is  hardly  ever  attended 
with  more  than  a temporary  relief. 

Chrome  pleurisy  is  either  the  continuation,  as  it  were,  of 
the  disease  in  its  acute  form,  or  else  exhibits  at  no  period 
either  the  intense  fever,  the  violent  pain,  or  energy  of  re- 
action which  characterise  an  acute  disease.  In  this  latter 
form  it  creeps  on  very  insidiously,  without  much  accelera- 
tion of  pulse  or  heat  of  skin ; the  pain  in  the  side  amounts 
to  no  more  than  a mere  soreness ; and  the  difficulty  or  hurry 
of  breathing  is  sometimes  so  inconsiderable  as  not  to  at- 
tract the  individual’s  attention.  However,  his  unhealthy 
pallid  appearance,  his  loss  of  appetite,  and  languid  look 
emphatically  tell  of  mischief  going  on,  and  upon  close 
examination  it  is  found  that  the  absence  of  fever  is  not 
constant,  but  that  towards  evening  there  is  a febrile  move- 
ment. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  enrome  pleurisy  do  not 


differ  very  widely  from  those  of  the  acute  form,  especially 
when  it  has  been  a mere  transition  of  one  form  of  the  dis- 
ease into  the  other.  The  fluid  effused  however  partakes 
more  of  a purulent  character,  and  the  false  membrane  is 
firmer  and  more  condensed,  owing  perhaps  to  llie  longer 
time  it  has  been  under  the  pressure  of  the  effused  fluid. 
The  lung  too  is  more  compressed  than  in  acute  pleurisy,  so 
much  so  that  there  is  sometimes  a complete  annihilation  of 
its  vesicular  structure,  and  the  organ  itself  is  reduced  to  a 
thin  lamina,  not  exceeding  six  lines  in  thickness,  lying 
down  along  the  spino. 

The  prognosis  Of  chronic  pleurisy  is,  generally  speaking, 
very  unpromising:  iu  the  ordinary  course  of  the  disease  a 
slow  wasting  fever  sets  in ; there  is  a gradual  emaciation ; 
the  appetite  fails ; the  pulse  is  languid,  although  not  much 
quickened;  the  legs  swell,  and  the  face  becomes  puffed; 
tile  expectoration  often  has  a disagreeable  alliaceous  smell. 
Under  these  symptoms  well-defined  hectic  fever  soon  super- 
venes, and  rapidly  wears  down  the  patient. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  pleurisy  differs  (as  might  bo  sup- 
posed) very  materially  from  that  of  the  acute  form  of  the 
disease.  Blood-letting  is  hardly  ever  resorted  to,  for  the 
weakened  habit  of  bexly  will  not  bear  the  exhaustion  of  it. 
For  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  effused  fluid,  ns  well  as 
for  preventing  its  further  secretion,  external  applications, 
comprehending  the  different  modifications  of  counter -irrita- 
tion, eg.  blisters,  setons.  issues,  stimulating  liniments,  &c., 
appear  to  be  most  efficacious.  In  some  cases  however  the 
operation  of  paracentesis  thoracis  seems  to  be  the  last 
resource,  and  this  so  often  fails  that  it  is  by  some  practi- 
tioners considered  an  almost  hopeless  experiment.  In  try- 
ing to  improve  the  habit  of  body  and  to  relieve  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms,  which  most  commonly  accompany  this 
form  of  the  disease,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a nutritious 
but  not  a heating  or  exciting  diet,  and  to  the  cautious  exhi- 
bition of  such  tonics  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear.  Change 
of  uir  is  often  productive  of  the  most  decided  benefit,  and 
sometimes  effects  an  almost  instantaneous  amelioration  in 
the  symptoms,  by  causing  the  night  perspirations  to  cease, 
the  appetite  to  improve,  and  the  sleep  to  become  refreshing. 

(See,  besides  Good,  Study  qf  Med.,  and  Law,  art.  * Pleu- 
risy,’ in  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.  (from  which  two  works  much 
of  this  article  is  abridged),  Cruveilhier,  art.  ‘ Pleur6sio,’  in 
Diet,  de  Mid . Prat.,  1833,  and  Laennec  On  Diseases  of  the 
Cfost,  translated  by  Forbes.  Besides  the  antient  authors 
already  quoted,  the  following  references  are  given  by  Mr. 
Adams,  in  lus  ‘Commentary  to  Paulus  Asginota:’  Celsus, 
De  Med.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  6;  Pscllus,  De  Viet.  Rations;  Ori- 
basius,  ColUr.ta  Medicin.,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  7,  8;  Joannes  Actu- 
al'lus,  Meth.  Med.,  lib.  iv„  cap.  4 ; Tlieophanes  Nonnus,  cap. 
129;  Cmlius  Aurclianus,  De  Morb.  Acut.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  13; 
Octavius  Horatianus,  Rer.  Med.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  4 ; Mai  cell  us 
Empiricus,  De  Medicam^  cap.  24;  Serapiou,  Pract.,  ii.  21 ; 
Mesue,  De  JEgrit.  Pect.,  ban.  7 ; Alsalmravius,  Pract.,  lib. 
xii.,  cap.  8;  Halv  Abbas,  T/teor.,  lib.  ix.,  can.  21 ; Pract., 
lib.  vi.,  cop.  13;  khazes,  Lib.Divit.,  cap.  54;  Conti*.,  lib.  x.) 

A very  complete  list  of  works  on  the  subject  of  Pleurisy  is 
given  in  Ploucquet,  Litcraiura  Medica  Digesta,  4 vols. 
4to.,  Tubing.,  1808-9;  and  a selection  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med. 

PLEUROBRANCHAJA.  [Semi-Phyllidians.] 

PEUROBRANCHUS.  [Skmi-Phyllidians.] 

PLEURODICTYUM.  Goldfuss  employs  this  term  for 
a species  of  coral?  from  tho  transition  rocks  of  the  Hunds- 
ruck.  (Petrtfacten,  tab.  38,  f.  18.)  It  is  said  by  Mr.  Austen 
to  occur  in  Devonshire. 

PLEURODONTS.  MM.  Durafol  and  Bibron  make 
their  / guamms  Pleursdontes  the  first  subfamily  of  the 
Iguanian  Lizards , or  Sauriens  Eunoies. 

This  tribe  corresponds  to  that  designated  by  Wagler  under 
the  names  of  Pachyglostce  platycornue  and  Stenocorime 
Pleurodontes,  and  by  Wiegmann  under  those  of  Pac/ty- 
glossrc  Dendrobatee  and  Ilumivugcc  Prosphyodontcs. 

The  maxillary  teeth  of  the  species  composing  the  Pteuro- 
donts  have  their  summit,  or  free  and  enamelled  part,  more 
or  less  triiobated.  There  are  only  some  genera  in  which 
the  teeth  arc  dcntilated  on  the  edges ; nearly  all  have  tho 
palate  armed  with  teeth,  disposed  in  one  or  two  rows  on 
each  side.  Sometimes  the  tympanic  membrane  is  stretched 
on  the  level  of  the  auditory  conduit,  whose  edge  is  either 
simple  or  dentilated.and  sometimes  it  is  a little  sunk  within 
it.  None  of  tho  known  species  arc  without  an  external 
car.  Among  those  Pteurodont  Jguanians  alone  arc  met 
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with  species  whose  toes  arc  enlarged  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  some  of  the  Geckos.  [Gecko.]  All  the  Pteu- 
rodent  Iguaniana,  with  the  exception  of  one  genus  only 
(Brachyhphns),  are  natives  of  the  New  World. 

The  following  genera  are  arranged  under  this  subfamily 
by  MM.  Dumtril  and  Btbron: — 

1.  Jbfychrut,  Cuv.  Generic  Character. — Skin  of  the 
lower  region  of  the  neck  forming  a longitudinal  fold,  or 
a sort  of  small  dewlap,  dentilatcd  m front.  Palatine  teeth. 
Femoral  pores.  Fourth  toe  of  the  same  length  as  the 
third.  Scales  of  the  body  entirely  or  partially  imbricated 
and  carinated  Tail  not  prehensile.  Neither  dorsal  nor 
caudal  crest. 

2.  Ltenmnctus,  Wiegm.  Generic  Character. — Skin  of 
the  lower  region  of  the  neck  forming  a transversal  fold  in 
front  of  the  breast.  Neither  palatine  teeth  nor  femoral 
pores.  Fourth  toe  longer  than  the  third.  All  or  part  of 
the  scales  of  the  body  imbricated  and  carinated.  Tail  not 
prehensile.  Neither  back  nor  tail  crested. 

3.  Urostrophus,  Dura,  and  Bib.  Generic  Character. — 
Skin  of  the  lower  region  of  the  neck  forming  a transversal 
fold  ill  front  of  the  breast.  Palatine  teeth.  No  femoral 
pores.  Fourth  too  longer  than  the  others.  All  the  scales 
of  the  body  smooth ; those  of  the  belly  Hat  and  imbricated ; 
the  others  convex  and  in  juxta-position.  Tail  prelum* 
silo. 

4.  Nor  ops,  Wagl.  Generic  Character. — Skin  below  the 
neck  forming  a projecting  fold,  or  a sort  of  small  non-den* 
tiluted  dewlap.  No  palatine  teeth  nor  femoral  pores.  Fourth 
toe  longer  than  the  third.  Scales  of  the  body  carinated,  im- 
bricated in  part;  those  of  the  sides  much  smaller  than  those 
of  the  back  and  belly.  Tail  moderate,  not  prehensile,  with- 
out a crest,  like  the  back. 

5.  Anolis,  Duud.  (Anolis.  Merr. ; A no  It  us,  Cuv. ; Dan- 
ttjlna,  Wagl. : Draconura,  Wagl.  and  Wiegm. ; Xiphosurus, 
Fit  zing.).  Generic  Character. — Toes  dilated  under  the 
antepenultimate  phalanx,  forming  a suboval  disk  more  or 
loss  enlarged,  furnished  with  imbricated  scaly  lamella?. 
Under  the  neck  a got  in,  which,  when  it  is  not  expanded, 
takes  the  form  of  a more  or  less  developed  dewlap.  Palatine 
teeth.  No  pores  to  the  thighs. 

The  species  are  numerous.  MM.  Duradril  and  Bibron 
record  twenty-five. 

6.  Corythaphanes.  Boie  ( Corythophanes,  Wiegm.,  Gra- 
ven hors  t ; Chamceleopsis,  Wiegni.,  Graven.,  Gray).  Generic 
Character.— Toes  not  dilated,  nor  fringed  on  their  external 
border.  Posterior  part  of  the  cranium  more  or  less  elevated 
into  a sort  of  casque.  Palatine  teeth.  Tail  long,  somewhat 
rounded  or  very  feebly  compressed,  without  a crest.  Back, 
and  sometimes  the  nape,  cresled.  Under  the  neck  a trans- 
versal fold,  in  front  of  which  is  a rudiment  of  a dewlap, 
which  is  sometimes  denticulated.  No  femoral  pores. 

7.  Bariliscus,  Laur.  (Basilitctu,  Wiegm. ; Coryttueolus, 
Kaup. ; CEdi cor y pirns,  Wagl.).  Generic  Character. — A 
fragment  of  triangular  skin  elevating  itself  vertically  above 
the  uccipnt.  External  edge  of  the  posterior  fingers  furnished 
with  a scaly  dentilatcd  fringe.  Back  and  tail  surmounted 
sometimes  (in  the  mules)  with  an  elevated  crest,  sustained 
in  its  thickness  by  the  spinous  or  upper  apophyses  of  the 
vertebra.  Under  the  neck  a rudiment  of  a dewlap,  suc- 
ceeded by  a well-marked  transversal  fold.  Palatine  teeth. 
No  femoral  pores.  [Basilisk.] 

8.  Aloponotus,  Dum.  and  Bib.  Generic  Character. — 
Skin  of  tne  upper  part  of  the  trunk  without  scales.  A small 
dewlap,  without  dentilations.  Tail  compressed,  furnished 
with  great  carinated  verticillatcd  scales.  Two  rows  of 
femoral  pores.  Palatine  teeth.  Maxillary  teeth  with  a tri* 
lobated  summit.  A very  low  dorsal  and  caudal  crest.  Ce- 
phalic plates  small,  equal,  fiat,  and  polygonal. 

9.  A mbiyrh yn rh u s.  Bell  ( Amblyrhtjnchus , Gray"  and 
Weigm.,  but  not  Wagler).  Generic  Character. — Body 
covered  with  scales  ele\ated  into  tubercles.  Throat  dilata- 
ble, but  without  a dewlap.  Tail  compressed  towards  its 
extremity,  and  furnished  with  great  vcrticillated  scales.  A 
row  of  pores  under  each  thigh.  Palatino  teeth?  Maxillary 
teeth  lateral,  with  a trilobatcd  summit.  A rather  high  palea- 
ceous crest  on  the  hack  and  tail.  Head  covered  with  unequal 
tubercles,  with  a polygonal  base.  Toes  stout  and  short. 

10.  Iguana,  Laur.  ( Ilypsilophus,  Amblyrhynchus,  Wagl.). 
Generic  Character. — A very  large  delicate  dewlap  under 
the  neck.  Cephalic  plates  polygonal,  unequal  in  diameter, 
flat  or  carinated.  A double  row  of  small  palatine  teeth. 
Maxillary  teeth  with  their  edges  finely  dentiialed  A crest 


on  the  back  and  tail.  Toes  long  and  unequal.  A single 
row  of  femoral  pores.  Tail  very  long,  slender,  compressed, 
covered  with  small,  equal,  imbricated,  carinated  scales, 
[Iguana.] 

11.  Melopoccros,  Wagi.  (Jguaan,  Cuv.).  Generic  Cha- 
racter.— Throat  dilatable,  but  without  a dewlap.  Some  tu- 
berculose  plates  on  the  muzzle.  Palatine  teeth.  Maxillary 
teeth  with  a tricuspidate  summit.  Back  and  tail  created. 
A double  row  of  femoral  pores.  Tail  long,  compressed, 
covered  with  equal  scales,  which  are  imbricated  and  cari- 
naled,  but  not  spiny. 

12.  CycJura.  Harlan  (jjgtnma,  Cuv.  and  Merrera,  part; 
Ctennsaura,  Wiegm.  and  Gray,  part ; Cyclura,  Wagl., 
Wiegm.,  Gray.).  Generic  Character—  Skin  of  the  throat 
loose,  plaited  across,  but  without  the  true  dewlap  of  the 
Iguance.  Cephalic  plates  angular,  llat,  or  convex.  Palatine 
teeth.  Muxillary  teeth  with  a trilobatcd  summit.  A single 
row  of  femoral  pores.  Bock  and  tail  crested ; the  last  more 
or  less  compressed,  furnished  with  vcrticillated  scales,  alter- 
nating with  rings  of  spines. 

13.  Brachylophus,  Cuv.  Generic  Character. — Skin  of  the 
throat  loose,  slightly  pendulous  longitudinally.  Cephalic 
plates  very  small,  polygonal,  equal,  and  flattened.  Scales 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  gratuitous.  Palatine  teeth. 
Maxillary  teeth  dentilated  on  the  sides.  A single  row  of 
pores  under  each  thigh,  a very  low  crest  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  back.  Tail  very  long,  very  slender,  compressed 
at  its  base,  rounded  throughout  the  rest  of  its  extent,  fur- 
nished with  small,  equal,  carinated,  imbricated  scales,  und 
without  a crest. 

14.  Knyalius,  Wagl.  (Onhryoessa,  part.  Gray,  Wiegm.). 
Generic  Character. — Head  short,  covered  with  small,  oquul, 
polygonal  plates.  A dorsal  crest.  Palatine  teeth.  No 
femoral  pores.  Tail  rounded,  without  a crest. 

15.  Ojihryoesta,  Boie.  Generic  Character. — Head  short, 
covered  above  with  small  polygonal  plates,  nearly  similar  to 
each  other  in  figure  and  diameter.  Nostrils  lateral.  Sin- 
cipital plate  small.  Palatine  teeth.  No  femoral  pores.  Tail 

pressed  throughout  its  length,  and  surmounted,  as  well 

the  back,  with  a dentilated  crest  Skin  of  the  throat 
forming  a not  very  perceptible  fold,  behind  which  is  a 
strongly  marked  transversal  one. 

16.  Leiosaurus,  Dum.  and  Bib.  Generic  Character. — 
Head  short  and  depressed,  covered  with  very  small  flat  or 
convex  scales.  No  crest  on  the  upper  port  of  the  body. 
Palatine  teeth.  No  femoral  pores.  Tail  short,  rounded. 
Anterior  toes  short,  stout,  subeylin  drical,  furnished  below 
with  a row  of  smooth  or  carinated  scales. 

17.  Uperanodon,  Dum.  and  Bib.  I Plica,  Gray,  part;  Hyp- 
sibatus,  Wagl.,  part).  Generic  Character. — Head  short, 
rounded  anteriorly,  covered  with  scales  unequal  in  diameter; 
a large  occipital  scale ; great  subocular  scutella.  Nostrils 
lateral.  No  palatine  teeth.  A well-marked  transversal  fold, 
preceded  by  another  which  is  longitudinal  and  hardly  per- 
ceptible. Trunk  subtri angular,  not  plaited  laterally,  sur- 
mounted by  a small  crest,  and  covered  with  imbricated  cari- 
nated scales.  Tail  moderately  long,  rounded,  without  a 
crest.  No  femoral  pores. 

18.  HypsibcUus,  Wagl.  {Plica,  Gray).  Generic  Charac- 
ter.— Head  depressed,  rounded  anteriorly,  covered  with  un- 
equal plates;  a great  occipital  scale;  great  subocular  plates. 
Nostrils  lateral.  Palatine  teeth.  A longitudinal  fold  under 
the  throat ; another  transversal  fold  in  front  of  the  breast. 
Trunk  a little  depressed,  with  two  longitudinal  folds  on  each 
side  of  the  back.  Bundles  of  spines  on  the  nape  and  round 
the  ears.  A dorsal  crest.  Scales  of  the  body  carinated  and 
imbricated.  Tail  rounded  or  compressed.  No  femoral  pores. 

19.  Holotropis,  Dum.  and  Bib.  ( Tropidurus , Fitting., 
part;  Leiocephalus,  Gray).  Generic  Character. — Head  in 
the  shape  of  a quadrangular  pyramid.  Cephalic  plates  mo- 
derate, angular,  nearly  equal ; a very  small  occipital  plate; 
subocular  scutella  dilated  across ; the  other  plates  oblong. 
Palatine  teeth.  Neck  smooth  below,  plaited  irregularly  on 
the  sides.  An  oblique  fold  of  the  skin  before  each  shoulder. 
Anterior  border  of  the  ear  dentilated.  Trunk  subtrihedi  al, 
covered  with  imbricated  scales  of  moderate  size,  surmounted 
with  carinatious  finishing  in  a sharp  point,  and  forming 
oblique  lines  converging  towards  the  middle  of  the  back.  A 
dcitliluied  crest  extended  from  the  nape  to  the  extremity  of 
tho  tail,  which  is  long  and  compressed.  External  border  of 
the  first  two  or  three  posterior  fingers  dentilated.  No  pores 
at  the  cloaca  uor  on  the  thighs. 

20.  froctoirelus,  Dum.  and  Bib.  < Tropidurus  (Leioleemus), 
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Wiegm.),  Generic  Character. — Head  iubpyramidal,  qua- 
drangular, more  or  less  depressed.  Cephalic  plates  moderate, 
polygonal ; occipital  plate  in  general  not  very  distinct.  Pala- 
tine teeth.  Neck  plaited  on  the  sides,  or  entirely  united. 
Membrane  of  the  tympanum  rather  sunk.  Body  rounded 
or  slightly  depressed,  covered  with  imbricated  scales,  the 
upper  ones  carinated,  the  lower  smooth.  Neither  caudal 
nor  dorsal  crost.  Toes  simple.  Tail  long  and  conical,  or 
moderate  and  slightly  depressed.  No  femoral  pores;  anal 
pores  in  the  males. 

21.  Troptdolepit,  Cuv.  (Sceloporut,  Wiegro. ; Trovidurut, 
part,  Wagl.).  Generic  Character.—  Head  short,  flattened, 
rounded  in  front;  a great  occipital  scale  and  large  suboeular 
plates.  No  palatine  teeth.  Below  the  neck  on  each  side  a 
sort  of  oblique  slit.  Trunk  short,  depressed,  with  imbricated 
scales,  carinated  on  the  back,  smooth  under  the  belly.  No 
dorsal  nor  caudal  crest.  Tail  stout,  not  much  elongated,  de- 
pressed at  the  base,  rounded  after.  Femoral  pores,  but  no 
anal  pores. 

22.  Phrynosoma,  Wiegm.  {A garnet  orbicu/airet,  Dnud., 
part;  Tapayet,  Cuv.,  Filling.).  Generic  Character. — Head 
short,  rounded  anteriorly,  bordered  posteriorly  and  laterally 
with  large  and  strong  prickles.  Cephalic  plates  polygonal, 
equal ; a small  subcircular  occipital  plate.  No  palatine 
teeth.  Beneath  the  neck  plaited  transversely.  Border  of 
the  ear  simple.  Trunk  short,  oval,  very  much  depressed, 
offering  on  each  side  a squamous  dent  dated  arfltc.  Upper 
part  bristling  with  trihedral  tubercles  springing  in  the 
middle  of  small  imbricated  scales.  Neither  dorsal  nor  caudal 
crest.  Limbs  very  short ; toes  but  little  developed,  denti- 
lated  on  their  borders.  Tail  hardly  so  long  as  the  trunk,  flat- 
tened, very  wide  at  its  root.  A hue  of  pores  on  each  tlugh. 

23.  Callisaurut , Blainv.  Generic  Character. — Head 
short,  depressed,  rounded  anteriorly,  covered  with  unequal 
plaics;  a very  much  dilated  occipital  scale,  and  great  sub- 
oeular scutella,  which  aro  nearly  square.  Nostrils  situated 
on  the  muzzle.  No  palatine  teeth;  all  the  maxillary  teeth 
simple  and  conical.  A longitudinal  fold  under  the  throat,  1 
followed  by  another  which  is  transversal.  Foldings  on  the 
sides  of  the  neck.  Borders  of  the  auditory  holes  simple.  : 
Trunk  not  much  elongated,  compressed,  enlarged  on  each  j 
side  by  a development  of  the  skin.  Scales  of  the  body 
small,  numerous,  serrated,  imbricated,  united.  Neither  r 
dorsal  nor  caudal  crest.  Tail  long,  flattened,  wide  at  its  | 
origin,  narrowed  throughout  the  rest  of  its  extent.  Limbs 
but  little  developed  ; toes  very  long  and  very  narrow ; nails 
Very  loose  (ettilcs).  A long  row  of  pores  upon  each  thigh. 

24.  Tropidogaster  (Dutu.  and  Bib-).  Generic  Character. 
—Head  short,  triangular,  obtuse  anteriorly.  Subocular 
regions  covered  with  a great  number  of  polygonal  plates 
much  smaller  than  the  other  cephalic  scales,  and  carinated  ; 
like  them.  A moderate  occipital  scutcllum.  Nostrils  lateral,  [ 
tubular.  No  palatine  teeth.  Throat  with  two  or  three  trans-  f 
verse  entire  folds.  One  or  two  longitudinal  plates  on  the 
sides  of  the  neck.  Membrane  of  the  tympanum  a little 
sunk.  Anterior  border  of  the  ear  subdenticulated.  Trunk 
very  slightly  depressed ; a fold  of  the  skin  along  each  side. 
Scales  of  the  back  small,  unicarinated,  and  with  their  bor- 
ders, as  it  were,  swollen ; scales  of  the  belly  with  three 
carmations.  A small  dentilated  crest  from  the  occiput  to 
the  end  of  the  tail,  which  is  long,  subcorneal,  very  slightly 
depressed  at  its  base,  and  surrounded  with  verticillated 
carinated  scales.  Toes  and  nails  slender,  very  loose  (ctiiles). 
No  femoral  pores. 

25.  Micruhphut,  Dura,  and  Bib.  ( Trapidurut.  part, 
Wiegm.).  Generic  Character.—  Head  subpyramido  qua- 
drangular, depressed,  with  plutcs  unequal  in  diameter;  a 
very  ddated  occipital  scale:  great  subocular  scutella.  Nos- 
trils lateral  and  rather  tubular.  Palatine  teeth.  Many  cross  j 
folds  under  the  neck.  In  front  of  each  shoulder  an  arched 
fold  descending  on  the  breast,  without  uniting  itself  with 
that  which  is  opposed  to  it.  Anterior  border  of  the  ear  den- 
tilated. Trunk  elongated,  slightly  rounded,  with  subimbri- 
cated scales  slightly  carinated  or  united  on  the  back,  tiled 
and  smooth  under  the  belly.  Skin  of  tho  side  of  the  body 
forming  two  longitudinal  folds.  A very  low  dentilated  or 
tubercular  crest  extending  from  toe  nape  to  the  extremity  I 
of  the  tail,  which  is  long,  subconical,  and  with  carinated  I 
subvertiediate  scales.  No  femoral  pores. 

26.  Ecphymotet,  Cuv.,  not  Filling.  ( Trapidurut , Wied.,  j 
Wiegm,  Wagl.,  part;  Opiums,  Gray,  part).  Generic  Cha - j 
racier.— Head  triangular,  depressed,  covered  with  unequal 
plates ; a rather  dilated  occipital  scale;  moderate  suboeular 


1 scutella.  Nostrils  rather  lateral,’  slightly  tubular,  and  di- 
rected backwards.  A single  transversal  plate  beneath  tho 
neck,  and  two  strongly  marked  ones  on  each  side.  Palatine 
teeth.  Trunk  not  much  elongated,  depressed,  with  small 
imbricated  scales ; the  under  ones  smooth;  those  above  sur- 
mounted with  carinte,  forming  converging  lines  towards  the 
mcdio-longitudinnl  region  of  the  body.  Neither  dorsal  nor 
caudal  crest.  Limbs  of  moderate  length.  Tail  rather  long, 
strong,  conical,  with  subverticillato  scales,  which  are  imbri- 
cated and  carinated.  No  femoral  pores. 

27.  Stenocercue,  Dum.  and  Bib.  Generic  Character.— 
Head  depressed,  triangular,  elongated,  covered  with  small 
equal  plates;  occipital  scale  hardly  distinct;  suboeular  scu- 
tella forming  many  longitudinal  rows.  Palatine  teeth. 
Nostrils  sublateral,  tubular,  directed  backwards.  A curvi- 
linear cutaneous  fold  before  each  shoulder.  No  transversal 
folds  under  the  neck,  the  sides  of  which  are  plaited  longi- 
tudinally. A very  small  dentil. i cd  crest  extending  from 
the  nape  to  tho  tail.  Trunk  rather  elongated,  subtnlicdrnl, 
with  imbricated  scales,  smooth  below,  offering  above  carime 
disposed  in  oblique  lines;  tail  rather  long,  compressed,  sur- 
rounded with  verticillations  formed  by  great  spiny  scales. 
No  femoral  pores. 

28.  Strobiiurut,  Wiegm.  Generic  Character.— Head 

depressed,  covered  with  a great  occipital  plate,  surrounded 
with  a great  number  of  small  scutella.  No  palatine  teeth. 
Membrane  of  the  tympanum  rather  sunk ; anterior  border 
of  the  ear  dentilated.  An  oblique  plait  of  the  Bkin  before 
euch  shoulder;  ramified  plications  on  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
nock,  irunk  sub  trihedral,  with  moderate  scales,  which  are 
imbricated,  carinated  on  the  back,  smooth  under  the  belly. 
1 arc  tea  of  the  upper  scales  forming  oblique  lines  con- 

verging towards  the  rachidian  region.  A dentilated  keel 
extending  from  the  neck  to  the  base  of  the  tail,  which  is 
moderate,  rather  compressed,  and  covered  with  great  spini- 
lerous  scales.  No  femoral  pores. 

29.  Trachycyclut,  Dutn.  and  Bib.  Generic  Character.— 
Head  quadrangulnrly  pyramidal,  flattened,  covered  with 
nearly  equal  plates;  occipital  scale  very  small.  Nostrils 
rather  lateral.  No  palatine  teeth.  An  arched  fold  before 
each  shoulder.  Skin  of  tho  lower  part  of  the  neck  tense; 
those  of  the  sides  plaited  longitudinally  ; cervical,  dorsal, 
and  caudal  regions  without  a crest.  Trunk  nearly  round, 
with  the  scales  rather  large,  imbricated,  carinated  above, 
smooth  below.  Tail  of  moderate  length,  subconical,  very 
slightly  depressed  at  its  ba.se,  surrounded  with  verticilla- 
lions  ol‘ spines.  No  femoral  pores. 

30.  Opiurus,  Cut.  ( Tropidurus , Wiegm.,  Fitzing.,  Gray, 
part).  Generic  Character.— Head  triangular,  but  little  elon- 
gated, thick,  furnished  with  plates  of  moderate  size;  occi- 
pital plate  moderate;  suboeular  plates  smaller  than  the 
others,  and  disposed  in  many  rows.  Nostrils  rather  lateral 
and  tubular.  Palatine  teeth.  Membrane  of  the  tympanum 
sunk  in  the  ear,  the  anterior  border  of  which  last  is  denti- 
lated. A transversal  fold  at  thcorigin  of  the  breast  ascend- 
ing on  each  shoulder,  and  sometimes  preceded  by  two 
others.  Neck  surmounted  by  a very  small  crest.  Trunk 
short,  wide,  with  smooth  or  carinated  scales.  Tail  stout,  of 
moderate  length,  slightly  conical,  surrounded  by  verticii- 
lations  formed  by  great  and  strong  spiny  scales.  No  femo- 
ral pores. 

31.  Doryphorut,  Cuvier  ( Uracentran , Kaup,  Wagl., 
Wiegm.).  Generic  Character. — Head  short,  triangular, 
flat leited  anteriorly.  A great  occipital  plate;  scales  poly- 
gonal, small,  nearly  equal  on  the  rest  of  the  cranium  No 
palatine  teeth.  Under  tho  neck  a double  transversal  entire 
fold.  Ears  not  dentilated.  Nasal  plates  nearly  lateral  and 
convex.  No  crest  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  Trunk 
short,  depressed,  convex  above,  plaited  longitudinally  on  the 
sides,  and  with  small  imbricated  smooth  scales.  Tail  but 
little  elongated,  stout,  flattened,  surrounded  with  strong 
spiny  verticillated  scales  No  femoral  pores. 

The  generic  characters  of  this  extensive  subfamily  here 
given  arc  those  of  MM.  Dum6ril  and  Bibron.  A few  of 
the  most  remarkable  forms  have  already  been  illustrated  in 
this  work.  [Iguanida.] 

PLEURODY'NIA  (from  w Xevpd,  the  side,  and  6Utn i, 
pain — pain  of  the  side),  called  also ‘false  pleurisy.’  Tho 
term  includes  nil  those  pains  of  the  side  which  are  uncon- 
nected with  pleuritic  inflammation,  whether  arising  from  a 
rheumatic  affection  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  neuralgia 
in  the  same  parts,  or  any  other  causo  not  evidently 
pleuritic. 
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PLEURONE'CTlD.di,  a family  of  fishes  of  the  order 
Malocoptorygii  and  section  Subbrach  tales.  This  family 
contains  the  Soles,  Flounders,  and  Turbots,  and  sumo  other 
fishes,  all  of  which  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  flattened 
form  of  the  body  and  in  having  both  the  eyes  on  one  side. 
This  want  of  symmetry  in  the  form  of  the  head,  Cuvier 
states,  is  unique  amongst  vertebrate  animals.  The  side  of 
the  body  which  is  uppermost  is  always  coloured,  and  might 
be  mistaken  for  the  back  of  the  fish,  whilst  the  opposite 
side  is  white.  Thu  two  sides  of  the  mouth  are  unequal,  and 
it  is  uncommon  to  find  the  two  pectoral  fins  equal;  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  buck 
and  abdomen  respectively ; the  ventral*  appear  like  a con- 
tinuation of  the  anal;  the  branchiostegous  membrane  has 
six  rays. 

The  Pieuronectidee  aro  divided  into  the  following  ge- 
nera : — 

Ccn us  1.  Platessa,  in  which  the  jaws  arc  each  furnished 
with  a single  row  of  obtuse  teeth ; on  the  pharyngeans  aro 
generally  some  teeth  like  paving-stones ; the  dorsal  fin  is 
only  extended  in  front  to  a line  with  the  eye,  and  leaves,  as 
well  as  the  anal,  an  interval  between  it  and  the  caudal. 
The  form  of  the  body  is  rhomboidal,  and  the  eyes  are  usu- 
ally on  the  right  side. 

To  this  genus  belongs  the  common  Plaice  ( Platessa  vul-  j 
garis,  Cuv.),  which  is  usually  about  a foot  or  rather  more 
in  length;  of  a brown  colour  above,  spotted  with  red  or 
orange ; on  the  eve  side  of  the  head  are  some  osseous  tu- 
bercles : the  lateral  lino  is  curved  above  the  pectorul  fin ; 
the  body  is  smooth,  and  the  teeth  arc  blunt  and  con- 
tiguous. 

This  fish  is  very  abundant  on  various  parts  of  the  British  I 
coast,  and  is  said  sometimes  to  attain  the  weight  of  fifteen 
pounds. 

The  Flounder  (P.  Flcsus),  Dab  (P.  Li  man  da),  and  Lemon 
Dab  (P.  microcephala),  aro  also  examples  of  the  genus 
Platessa. 

Genus  2.  Hipfioglossus,  Cuv  Tlio  species  of  this  genus 
differ  from  the  Plaices  proper  in  having  the  body  usually 
more  elongated,  and  the  jaws  and  pharyngeans  armed  with 
strong  and  pointed  teeth. 

The  llolibut  < Hippoglossus  vulgaris,  Flem.)  is  not  un- 
common on  some  parts  of  our  coast,  and  is  often  exposed 
for  sale  in  tho  London  market.  It  is  usually  of  large  size. 
One  specimen,  taken  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  is  said  to  have 
measured  seven  feet  and  a half  in  length.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  Britain  it  is  called  the  Turbot : the  Holibut  how- 
ever is  of  a much  longer  form  than  the  Turbot,  and  by  no 
means  equal  to  it  in  llavour- 

Genus  3.  Rhombus,  Cuv.  The  snecics  of  this  genus  have 
the  jaws  and  pharyngeans  furnished  with  thickly  set  small 
pointed  teeth  ; the  dorsal  fin  commences  immediately  above 
thu  upper  lip,  and  this  fin,  as  well  as  the  anal,  extends 
very  nearly  to  the  tail  the  eyes  aro  generally  on  the 
left  side. 

The  Turbot,  Brill,  Muller’s  Topknot,  Bloch’s  Topknot, 
the  Whiff,  and  the  Scaldfish  are  British  examples  of  the 
genus  Rhombus. 

The  Turbot  ( Rhombus  maximus,  Cuv.),  next  to  tho  Holi- 
but, is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  IHeuronectida  found  on  our 
coast,  and  is  the  most  highly  esteemed  for  the  table.  The 
Turbot  is  of  a short  and  broad  form,  and  rather  deeper  than 
many  of  the  flat  fishes.  Its  prevailing  colour  is  brown,  and  ; 
the  whole  of  the  coloured  side  is  studded  with  hard  and  j 
roundish  tubercles : the  lateral  line  is  considerably  arched  I 
above  the  pectoral  fin,  and  thence  runs  straight  to  the  tail:  j 
it  is  called  in  Scotland  tho  Rawu  Fleuk  and  Bannock  j 
Fleuk. 

‘ On  the  coasts  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire,’  says  Mr.  I 
Yarreil,  * a considerable  fishery  of  Turbot  is  carried  on  by 
the  fishermen  of  Hartlepool  and  Scarborough  with  long 
lines. 

‘ A largo  portion  of  the  Turbot  produced  in  the  English 
market  is  taken  on  or  near  tho  various  sand-banks  between 
the  long  line  of  our  eastern  shore^  and  tho  coast  of  Hol- 
land.’ 

The  Brill  ( Rhombus  vulgaris , Cuv.)  is  very  similar  to  the 
Turbot  in  appearance, but  inferior  in  flavour;  it  is  common 
in  the  markets,  and  may  at  once  be  distinguished  by  its  less 
broad  form,  the  want  of  the  osseous  tubercles  on  the  coloured 
side  of  the  body,  and  the  colouring,  which  is  reddish  or 
sandy  brown  varied  with  darker  brown,  and  minutely  spotted 
with  white.  It  is  moreover  a smaller  fish. 


Genus  4.  Solea,  Cuv.,  contains  the  Soles,  which  are'dis- 
tinguished  generally  by  their  more  elongated  form  and  the 
blunt  and  rounded  shape  of  the  muzzle.  The  eyes,  as  well 
as  tho  colouring,  are  on  the  right  side ; the  teeth  arc  small 
and  confined  to  that  side  of  the  mouth  which  is  opposed  to 
the  eyes ; the  dorsal  fin  commences  in  front  of  the  line  over 
tho  eyes,  and  extends,  as  well  as  the  anal,  to  the  tail  fin. 

Cuvier  separates  as  a subgenus  from  the  Soles  propel 
those  species  which  have  the  pectoral  fin  on  the  side  with 
the  eyes  very  small,  and  that  on  the  opposite  side  cither 
rudimentary  or  altogether  wanting.  They  are  termed  Mo 
uochirus. 

The  common  Sole  ( Solea  vulgaris.  Cuv.)  inhabits  the 
sandy  shore  all  round  our  coast,  where  it  keeps  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  feeds  upon  small  testaceous  animals  and  the  fry  of 
other  fishes ; as  they  will  not  readily  take  bait,  they  are 
almost  entirely  caught  by  trawling.  ‘ Eighty-six  thousand 
bushels  of  Soles  were  received  at  Billingsgate-market  only 
within  the  last  twelve  months.’  (Yarrell’s  British  Fishes, 
vol.  it,  p.  25.) 

Another  species  belonging  to  this  section,  called  the  Le- 
mon Sole ( Solea pegusa,  Yarreil),  is  occasionally  taken  with 
the  common  species,  from  which  it  differs  in  being  rather 
broader  and  of  a yellowish  colour. 

Of  the  subgenus  Monochirus,  ono  species  is  found  on  the 
British  coast,  and  is  known  by  the  names  Variegated  Sole, 
Red-hacked  Flounder,  &c.  (Jf.  linguatulus).  There  aro 
moreover  certain  Soles  in  which  the  pectoral  fins  are  alto- 
gether wanting;  they  constitute  tbo  subgenus  Achirus  ac- 
cording to  Lacep^de. 

PLEURO'PTERA,  the  name  of  a tribe  of  quadrupeds 
generally  known  as  Flying  Lemurs  (Galeopithecus  of  Pal- 
las ; Flying  Cats  and  Flying  Foxes  of  voyagers).  They  are 
generally  arranged  under  the  order  Carnassiers,  and  some 
authors  place  them  in  the  division  Cheiroptera ; but  they 
differ  from  the  Bats  inasmuch  as  the  toes  of  their  anterior 
extremities,  which  are  all  furnished  with  sharp  claws,  aro 
not  more  elongated  than  those  of  the  hind  feet,  so  that  the 
membrane  which  occupies  the  interval  between  the  extre- 
mities to  the  sides  of  tnc  tail  can  hardly  operate  in  execut- 
ing more  than  the  functions  of  a parachute. 

4 0-0 

Dental  formula:— Incisors,  — ; canines,  - ; molars. 


This  is  the  formula  given  by  M.  Lesson  : but  Cuvier,  itt 
his  Regne  Animal , states  that  the  canines  arc  dentdated 
and  short  like  tho  molars.  He  states  that  the  two  upper 
incisors  are  also  dentilated  and  much  separated  from  each 
other;  and  that  the  six  lower  ones  are  split  into  narrow 
strips  like  combs,  a structure  peculiar  to  this  genus. 

M.  F.  Cuvier’s  formula  is  similar  to  that  of  M.  Lesson, 
and  was  probably  copied  by  the  latter.  M.  F.  Cuvier  de- 
scribes the  12  molars  in  both  jaws  as  consisting  of  four  false 
molars  and  eight  molars.  He  tells  us  that  in  the  upper 
jaw,  the  intermaxillary  bone,  though  very  extensive,  has 
no  teeth  in  its  anterior  part,  in  the  posterior  part  there  are 
two  on  cacli  side.  The  descending  line  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  lower  figure  marks  the  extent  of  the  intermaxillary 
hone. 

The  dentition,  as  it  appears  to  Mr.  Waterhouse,  is  as 
follows :— • 


Incisors--;  canines  ; false  molars  j™ ; true 
4-4 

molars-; — 5 = 34. 

4—  4 

The  same  author  observes  that  the  six  foremost  teeth  in 
the  lower  jaw  of  tho  Lemur  (four  only  of  which  arc,  in  Ins 
opinion,  incisors;  for  he  agrees  with Geoffroy  in  considering 
the  remaining  two  as  canines)  together  bear  a remarkable 
resemblance  to  a single  incisor  of  GaUopiikeeus.  He  com- 
pares the  two  canines  to  the  outer  lamina  of  one  of 
these  incisors.  Like  ono  of  these  lamina,  the  Lemur's 
canine  is  dilated  immediately  above  the  base,  and  has  a lon- 
gitudinal ridge  on  the  upper  side,  whilst  the  incisors,  like 
tho  intermediate  lamina,  are  grooved  on  the  outer  side 
near  the  apex.  In  their  almost  horizontal  direction  there  is 
also  a resemblance.  In  the  number  of  teeth  the  Gateopi- 
theci  agree  with  the  Lemurs,  excepting  that  in  the  former 
the  upper  canities  are  wanting.  In  both  these  groups  of 
animals  tho  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  are,  he  observes, 
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opposed  to  a toothless  port  ion  of  the  intermaxillaries.  ( Znol . 
Trans.,  vol.  ii.,  part  4.) 


Teeth  of  Oaleopitlwcu*.  tme-lhlnl  larger  than  nature.  (P.  Co  tier.) 


Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Genus,  Habits,  — 
Cuvier  and  others  state  that  the  Galeopitheei  live  on  trees 
in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  there  pursue 
insects,  and  perhaps  birds,  as  their  prey:  judging  from  the 
detrition  of  the  teeth  with  age,  he  thinks  that  they  must 
also  feed  on  fruits.  They  have  a very  large  c-tccum.  In 
their  teeth  they  present  many  analogies  to  the  Lent uri dev. 

Mr.  Gray  makes  the  G ulenpithendtr  the  fourth  family  of 
the  (quadrupedoid)  Primates,  and  places  it  between  the 
Lemuridtr  and  Vespertilianidte.  ( Outline , in  Ann.  qf 

Philosophy,  1825.) 

Speaking  of  the  Galeopithecus  of  Pallas,  Mr.  Swainson 
observes:  ‘To  give  its  most  striking  character  in  a few 
words,  it  is  a lemur,  with  the  limbs  connected  by  a bat-like 
membrane,  or,  in  other  words,  surrounded  by  a thin  skin 
which  they  support,  ns  the  framework  of  an  umbrella  sup- 
ports its  covering.  By  this  singular  structure,  the  animal 
is  supported  in  the  air ; yet  without  the  power,  like  the 
bats,  of  sustaining  a continued  flight.  Litimous  places  this 
remarkable  genus  with  the  lemurs,  while  every  one  must 
perceive  its  intimate  affinity  to  the  bats ; like  them  also, 
these  bat-lemurs  are  nocturnal  and  insectivorous;  the 
mamiDSB  are  pectoral ; and  they  sleep  suspended  by  their 
hind  legs  with  their  heads  downward.  M.  GcofFroy  St. 
Hilaire  therefore  justly  considers  them  as  the  form  by 
which  the  lemurs  and  bats  are  connected;  while  their 
greater  resemblance  to  tho  former  induces  us  to  consider 
Galeopithecus  ns  one  of  the  aberrant  types  of  the  Lemu- 
ridee,  among  which  Mr.  Swainson  arranges  the  genus,  in  the 
third  part  of  his  volume,  between  Aotes  and  Cheirogaleus. 
( Natural  History  and  Classification  of  Quadrupeds,  1835.) 

Three  species  have  been  recorded : 1,  Galecpithecus  rtf  us, 
Geoff,  Audeb.  ( Lemur  volant,  Linn.);  2,  Galeoptthertts 
rariegatus,  Cuv.,  Geoff. ; 3,  Galeopithecus  Teruatensis, 
Geoff. : but  the  general  opinion  seems  to  have  been  that  one 
only,  the  Lemur  volans  of  Linnaeus,  had  been  satisfactorily 
made  out.  In  October,  1838,  some  specimens  of  Flying 
Lemurs  were  upon  the  table  at  a meeting  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London,  and  in  reference  to  them  Mr.  Water- 
house  pointed  out  certain  characters  which  appeared  to  him 
to  indicate  the  existence  of  two  species  in  those  specimens. 

He  remarked  that  in  systematic  works  three  species  of 
tho  gcuus  Galeopithecus  are  described,  founded  upon  dif- 
ferences of  size  and  colour-  ns  regards  the  latter  character, 
lie  bad  never  seen  two  specimens  which  precisely  agreed  : 
and,  with  respect  to  size,  the  dimensions  given  of  two  out  of 
tho  three  species  are,  he  observed,  evidently  takrti  from  ex- 
tremely young  animals.  Mr.  Waterhouse  then  proceeded 


to  distinguish  the  two  species  on  the  table,  and  proposed  for 
them  the  specific  names  of  Temminckii  nml  Philipj/inensis. 

The  first  and  larger  species  measured  about  two  feet  in 
total  length,  and  ils  skull  was  2 inches  11$  lines  in  length. 
The  anterior  incisor  of  the  upper  jaw  is  broad,  and  divided 
by  two  notches  into  three  distinct  lobes;  the  next  incisor 
on  each  aide  has  its  anterior  and  posterior  margins  notched ; 
and  the  first  molar  (or  the  tooth  which  occupies  the  situa- 
tion of  the  canine)  has  its  posterior  edge  distinctly  notched. 
This  tooth  is  separated  bv  a narrow  space,  anteriorly  and 
posteriorly,  from  the  second  incisor  in  front  and  the  second 
molar  behind;  tho  temporal  ridges  converge  towards  the 
occiput,  near  which  however,  he  observed,  they  are  separated 
usually  by  a space  of  about  four  lines.  This  is  probably  the 
Galeopithecus  volans  of  authors;  but  the  identity  cannot 
be  said  to  be  certain. 

The  second  species,  G.  Philippinmsii,  was  described  by 
Mr.  Waterhouse  as  being  usually  about  20  inches  in  length, 
and  its  skull  os  measuring  2 inches  7 lines  in  length.  Ho 
observed  that  this  species  may  be  distinguished  from  G. 
Temminckii  by  ihe  proportionately  larger  ears  and  the 
greater  length  of  the  hands.  The  skull  too  he  described 
us  narrower  in  proportion  to  its  length,  the  muzzle  ns 
broader  and  more  obtuse,  and  the  orbit  as  smaller.  The 
temporal  ridges,  he  remarked,  generally  meet  near  the  occi- 
put, or  are  separated  by  a very  narrow  space.  The  ante- 
rior incisor  of  the  upper  jaw  is  narrow,  and  has  hut  one 
notch  ; the  next  incisor  on  each  side  is  considerably  larger, 
longer,  and  stronger  than  in  G.  Temminckii,  and  differs 
moreover  in  having  ils  edges  even — the  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  first  false  molar.  In  this  species  the  incisors 
and  molars  form  a continuous  series,  each  tooth  being  in 
contact  with  that  which  precedes  and  that  which  is  behind 
it.  But  Mr.  Waterhouse  concluded  by  observing  that  the 
most  important  difference  perhaps  which  exists  between 
the  two  species  in  question  consists  in  the  much  larger 
size  of  the  molar  teeth  in  the  smaller  skull,  the  five  poste- 
rior molars  occupying  a space  of  10  lines  in  length,  whereas 
in  G.  Temminckii,  a much  larger  animal,  the  same  teeth 
only  occupy  9 lines.  Several  minor  points  of  distinction 
existed  besides  those  here  mentioned.  ( Zool.Proc n 1839; 
and  see  further  Zool . Trans.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  33 fr.) 


Shull  of  Oslmplthera*  T.-raminrkii. 
a,  teen  from  abate ; b,  wn  from  below.  (Wileitww,  Zoo/.  r«anl.) 
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Lower  jaw  and  leolli  of  Galeopilhocu*  TemtulnckiL 
.,  under  «i*ie  of  ib«  »ower  jaw:  2.  aid*1  riew  of  Ihe  unc;  3.  ihe  three  fore- 
most teeth  on  either  aide  of  the  upper  jaw;  i,  5.  outer  and  inner  Inclaora  of  the 
.own  jaw.  (Waterhuuie.  Zoal.  Tran*. ) 

N.B.  Mr.  Waterhouse:  remarks  that  the  two  first  of  the 
three  foremost  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  commencing  with  the 
smallest  tooth,  are  situated  in  the  intermaxillary  bone,  and 
are  therefore  incisors.  He  adds  that  it  is  worthy  of  obser\  a- 
tion,  that  the  posterior  of  these  two  teeth  (on  each  side) 
has  a double  fang. 


Skuii  of  Gulcopithccut  l’liHippinemi*. 
<i,  upper  aide  ( under  aide. 
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Lower  jaw  aud  tenth  of  Gubopilhecne  Pldllppioeoali. 

1.  under  tUW  of  the  luwrr  jaw;  2,  aide  riaw  of  theaame;  3.  the  three  tbre- 
in  fit  teeth,  upper  jaw  ; 4,  5,  outer  aod  inner  inciaora  of  low  ar  jaw.  (Walar- 
Iioum,  Zovt.  Tram.) 


Galeopithaeiia  Temmioekil. 


PLEURORHYNCHUS,  tlie  generic  name  assigned 
by  Professor  Phillips  to  the  singular  fossil  conchifers  known, 
by  Mr.  Sowerby’s  excellent  figures  in  the  ‘Mineral  Conco- 
higy  of  Great  Britain,’  as  Cardiura  hibomicum,  C.  alwforme, 
&c.  There  are  six  species  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  of 
the  North  of  England.  (.Geol.  of  Yorkshire,  yol.  2.)  None 
are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Murchison  in  the  Silurian  rocks;  but 
one  or  two  occur  in  the  old  limestones  of  the  Eifel,  West- 
phalia, and  South  Devon. 

The  principal  character  of  the  genus  is  the  lateral  produc- 
tion of  the  valves  from  beneath  their  incurved  beaks  into  a 
spinelike  or  conical  umbo  (wXivpa.  ‘side;’  * beak’). 

PLEUROTOMA.  f Siphonostomata.) 

PLEXAURA,  a subdivision  of  the  Linnaan  genus  Gor- 
gonia.  [ZoophytariaJ 

P LEY  EL,  1GNACE,  or  IGNAZ,  a composer  in  great 
repute  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  was  born  in 
1757,  at  Rupperstahl  near  Vienna.  It  may  not  be  un- 
worthy of  remark  that  he  was  tho  twenty-fourth  child  of 
Martin  Pleyel,  a schoolmostor,  and  of  a lady  of  noble  family, 
who  incurred  the  resentment  of  her  parents  by  her  mar- 
riage, and  was  disinherited.  In  giving  birth  to  the  subject 
of  this  notice  she  died,  and  tho  widower  having  again  en- 
tered into  the  matrimonial  state,  had  fourteen  children  by 
his  second  wife,  and  lived  to  attain  his  ninety-ninth  year. 
Ignaoe  was,  according  to  tho  Austrian  custom,  initiated  in 
Latin  and  music  at  a very  oarly  age.  When  sufficiently 
advanced  in  the  latter,  he  had  Vanhall  for  a master,  and 
subsequently  Haydn ; but  the  last  was  too  great  a genius 
^ 7 3 You  XV1IL — 2 M 
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to  be  a good  teacher,  and  tho  student  acquired  more  know- 
ledge of  his  art  during  an  extensive  tour  which  he  soon 
made  in  Italy,  then  the  land  of  song,  by  hearing  the  best 
works  of  the  celebrated  composers,  and  more  taste  by  listen- 
ing to  the  distinguished  performers  of  that  country,  than  by 
all  the  lessons  he  had  received  in  Vienna. 

In  1783,  Pleyel  was  appointed  Maitre-de-Chapellc  of 
Strosburg  cathedral,  and  there  composed  many  masses  and 
motets,  the  whole  of  which  were  destroyed  in  a great  fire 
shortly  after  they  were  written.  During  the  next  ten  years 
he  produced  nearly  all  those  works  which  carried  his  name 
into  every  city  in  Europe.  In  1791  he  visited  London,  on 
the  invitation  of  the  managers  of  The  Professional  Concert,  I 
who  engaged  him  as  a kind  of  rival  to  Haydn  (whose  ser- 
vices had  been  secured  by  Salomon  for  his  concerts),  and 
composed  for  them  three  symphonies,  for  which  and  his 
personal  assistance  he  received  a large  sum,  which  he  in- 
vested in  the  purchase  of  an  estate  near  Strasburg. 
[Concert ; Haydn.  1 In  1 793,  during  the  phrenzy  of  the 
French  revolution,  he  became  a suspected  person,  and, 
having  been  several  times  denounced,  at  lengtn  deemed  it 
prudent  to  fly,  but  was  pursued  and  taken.  lie  then 
pleaded  hi*  acquiescence  in  tho  new  order  of  things ; ne- 
vertheless, as  a proof  of  his  sincerity,  he  was  required  to 
set  a kind  of  drama  for  the  anniversary  of  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust. This  ho  accomplished  under  the  surveillance  of  two 
gendarmes  and  saved  his  life.  Thoroughly  alarmed  how- 
ever at  violences  which  were  even  more  indiscriminate  and 
atrocious  iu  some  of  the  provinces  than  in  the  capital,  he  sold 
bis'property,  went  to  Paris,  and  entered  into  a widely  extended 
commercial  speculation  as  publisher  of  music  and  manu- 
facturer of  piano-fortes.  This  proved  successful,  and  after 
a long,  active,  laborious  career,  he  retired  to  an  estate  near 
Paris  purchased  by  the  fruits  of  bis  talents  and  industry, 
and  indulged  his  taste  for  agriculture.  But  the  revolution 
of  1830  excited  in  him  fresh  though  unnecessary  alarm, 
and  violently  agitated  a frame  not  naturally  strong.  His 
health  failed,  and,  after  much  anxiety  and  suffering,  he 
died,  in  November,  1831.  He  left  one  son,  who  inherited 
some  portion  of  his  father’s  genius,  but  soon  abandoned 
music  as  an  art,  and,  following  his  parent’s  steps,  pursued 
it  very  prosperously  as  a trade. 

Pleyel,  in  the  height  of  his  popularity,  was  over-valued, 
and  afterwards,  when  the  tide  of  fashion  turned  against 
him,  was  under-rated.  Through  nearly  all  his  compositions 
a stream  of  agreeable  melody  flows ; they  are  marked  by  a i 
style  peculiarly  his  own,  generally  light,  sometimes  very  ! 
trivial,  but  occasionally  bold  and  vigorous.  A few  of  his  j 
quartets  possess  much  beauty,  and  when  tho  prejudice*  | 
against  him  are  subdued  by  time,  these,  as  well  as  his  ad-  ' 
roirable  Concerlanto,  will  be  revived.  The  same  act  of 
justice  will  perhaps,  at  no  distant  period,  be  done  to  his 
Sonatas  dedicated  to  the  queen  of  England,  as  well  as  to 
those  with  Scottish  airs,  the  comparative  simplicity  of 
which  has  for  tho  present  caused  them  to  be  thrown  aside. 
Had  posthumous  futuu  beun  more  liis  aim  than  immediate 
profit,  Pleyel  had  that  within  him  which  might  have  se- 
cured the  attainment  of  a considerable  share  of  lasting 
celebrity. 

PLICA  POLCVNICA  is  the  namo  given  to  a disease 
which  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  sticking  together  and 
matting  of  the  hair,  and  which  is  peculiarly  frequent  in 
Poland : a few  examples  of  it  have  been  met  with  in 
Tartary,  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  Russians,  and  in 
Hungary,  and  fewer  still  in  Switzcsland  and  France. 

The  disease  chiefly  affects  the  scalp;  the  hair  grows  to 
an  unusual  length,  is  mat  toil  together  by  a sticky  and 
most  offensively-smelling  secretion,  and  is  commonly  in- 
fested with  vermin.  Indeed,  the  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
as  far  as  the  hair  is  concerned,  are  only  those  which  would 
result  from  excessive  neglect  of  cleanliness;  and  hence 
many  who  have  seen  numerous  cases  in  Poland,  believe 
that  they  are  only  produced  by  the  dirty  habits  of  those 
affected,  who,  it  is  well  known,  if  the  disease  do  not  spon- 
taneously make  its  appearance,  spare  no  pains  to  produce  it. 

So  great  is  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  Plica  entertained  by 
the  lower  ordor  of  Poles,  who  regurrl  it  as  affording  a certain 
security  from  all  other  sickness  end  misfortunes,  that  they 
will  through  their wholo  lives  endure  the  inconvenience 
and  misery  of  carrying  about  huge  masses  of  filthy  stinking 
hair  many  feet  in  length,  rather  tliun  submit  to  the  removal 
of  it,  which  is  necessary  for  their  relief. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  however  that  in  many  coses 


I the  Plica  is  not  merely  the  result  of  unclcanlmess ; a kind 
w hich  has  been  called  false  plica  is  undoubtedly  often  so 
produced ; but  in  many  instances  the  secretion  of  the  viscid 
material  from  the  scalp  is  preceded  by  the  general  symp- 
toms of  slight  fever,  headache,  and  increased  sensibility  of 
the  skin.  The  scalp  is  extremely  tender,  and  bleeds  on  tho 
slightest  injury,  and  the  least  pulling  of  the  hair  excites 
exquisite  pain.  When  the  secretion  commences,  these 
symptoms  commonly  subside.  The  only  treatment  which 
is  known  to  be  constantly  beneficial  is  the  removal  of  the 
hair,  and  strict  cleanliness;  other  means  must  be  decided 
in  each  case  by  the  general  state  of  the  patient’s  health. 
The  popular  notion  entertained  in  Poland,  that  dangerous 
diseases  will  follow  the  cutting  of  tho  hair,  is  entirely  with- 
out foundation. 

PLICATULA.  [Spondylid.sc.] 

PL1CIPENNB8,  according  to  Latrcille,  the  third  sec 
tion  into  which  tho  Neuropterous  insects  are  divided.  The 
insects  belonging  to  this  section  are  well  known  to  anglers 
by  the  name  of  Caddis- fly,  and  in  the  larva  state  they  are 
called  caddis-worm  or  cadcw-worm.  They  constitute  the 
genus  Phrygania  of  De  Geer,  and  have  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  an  order  by  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  and  Dr. 
Leach,  being  the  order  Trt  chapter  a of  their  systems. 

The  Phrygcmia,  or  Caddis-flies,  are  distinguished  from 
other  Neuropterous  insects  by  the  absence  of  mandibles,  and 
in  the  structure  of  their  mouth  ; in  fact  they  evince  an  ap- 
proach to  the  Lcpidopterous  insects  as  well  as  in  some  other 
characters;  the  wings  are  semitransparent,  and  when  closed 
meet  at  an  angle,  like  the  roof  of  a house  ; they  are  usuully 
hairy,  hence  the  name  Trichoplera ; the  posterior  wings  are 
longitudinally  folded,  and  usually  broader  than  the  anterior 
pair;  the  head  is  small  and  furnished  with  two  simple  eyes, 
situated  on  the  vertex,  besides  tlie  ordinary  compound  eyes; 
tho  antennee  are  very  long  and  thread-like,  and  composed* 
of  very  numerous  indistinct  joints;  the  palpi  arc  four  in 
number,  the  maxillary  have  often  five  joints  in  the  females, 
und  the  labial  palpi  are  three-jointed. 

The  larva,  or  Caddis  worm,  always  lives  in  the  water,  and 
encloses  itself  in  a cylindrical  case,  open  at  Loth  ends,  and 
formed  of  pieces  of  stick,  small  shells,  and  various  other 
substances,  w hich  the  insect  joins  together  by  a silken  web. 
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It  neror  quit*  this  case,  but  when  it  wishes  to  move  it  pro- 
trudes the  fore  part  of  tho  body,  which  is  furnished  with  six 
tolerably  long  legs,  and  crawls  about  with  the  case  attached 
hi  the  hinder  part,  it  being  held  by  means  of  two  hooks 
situated  on  the  last  segment  of  the  abdomen.  The  form  of 
the  larva  is  nearly  cylindrical,  but  slightly  compressed;  the 
head  and  first  three  segments  of  the  body  (which  in  fact 
constitute  the  thorax)  are  coriaceous,  the  remaining  seg- 
ments are  soft.  W hen  shout  to  change  into  the  pupa  stute. 
the  larva  fixes  its  tube  to  some  substance  in  the  water,  and 
closes  tho  ends.  The  transformation  is  what  is  termed 
complete,  the  pupa  resembling  the  perfect  insect,  except 
in  liaving  the  wings  imperfectly  developed,  and  also  in 
having  two  hooks  on  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  by  means  of 
which  it  makes  its  escape  from  the  case,  that  it  may  swim  to 
some  dry  situation  when  about  to  assume  the  perfect 
state. 

The  Phryganitv  are  very  numerous,  and  M.  Pictet  states 
that  they  abound  more  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern 
earts  of  Europe.  Their  larv®  being  always  aquatic,  they 
are  gcnerallv  found  near  tho  water;  they  fly  chiefly  in  the 
evening,  and  are  not  unfrequenlly  seen  in  immense  num- 
bers. The  author  just  quoted,  M.  Pictet,  has  published  a 
quarto  volume,*  with  numerous  plates,  in  which,  after  giving 
a detailed  account  of  the  anatomy  and  habits  of  these  in- 
sects, he  traces  very  many  of  them  through  all  their  stages. 
In  this  work,  which  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  monographs 
ever  published,  the  Phryganice  are  divided  into  eight 
genera,  as  follows:-— 

Genus  1 , Phrygania  proper,  distinguished  by  the  superior 
wings,  having;  some  transverse  nervures  near  the  bifurcation 
of  tuc  principal  nervures,  tho  posterior  wings  folded ; the 
antenn®  setaceous,  and  equal  in  length  to  the  wings;  max- 
illary palpi  but  slightlv  pubescent,  those  In  the  males  tliree- 
jointed,  and  those  of  tnc  female  having  five  joints;  the  ter- 
minal joint  is  ovate,  and  shorter  than  the  two  preceding 
taken  together.  Of  this  genus  upwards  of  thirty  species 
are  known  in  Europe,  some  of  which  are  the  largest  of  the 
Phryganidro. 

Genus  2.  Mystacida , Lalreille.  Anterior  Wings  straight 
and  elongated,  having  a few  transverse  nervures ; posterior 
wings  much  folded  ; antenna*  setaceous  and  slender,  longer 
than  tho  wings;  maxillary  palpi  five-jointed  in  both  sexes, 
long  and  pubescent. 

Genus  3.  Trichostoma , Pictet.  Anterior  wings  short, 
without  transverse  nervures;  posterior  wings  but  slightly 
folded;  antenn®  comparatively  thick  and  snort,  the  basal 
joint  very  hairy  ; maxillary  palpi  three-iotnted  in  the  male, 
the  terminal  joint  stout  and  more  densely  clothed  with  hair 
on  the  opical  portion  than  at  the  base. 

Genus  4.  Sericostoma , Lalreille.  Anterior  wings  with- 
out transverse  nervures;  posterior  small,  and  but  slightly 
folded ; antenna)  stout  and  short,  and  having  the  basal  joint 
long  and  thick;  the  maxillary  palpi  in  Inc  male  shaped 
like  tho  bowl  of  a spoon,  and  uniting  to  form  a rounded 
muzzle. 

The  larv®  of  the  species  of  this  genus  inhabit  a case 
which  approaches  to  a conical  form,  and  is  more  or  less 
curved;  it  is  composed  of  pieces  of  6and  and  small  stones 
joined  together.  The  perfect  insect  is  slow  in  its  move- 
ments. 

Genus  5.  Rhyticopkila,  Pictet.  Anterior  wings  without 
transverse  nervures;  posterior  wings  straight,  of  tho  same 
form  as  the  anterior  pair,  and  almost  destitute  of  folds; 
antenn®  moderate,  maxillary  palpi  five-jointed  in  both 
sexes,  the  second  joint  almost  as  short  as  the  first,  and  the 
terminal  joint  ovale ; abdomen  often  terminated  by  coriace- 
ous appendages. 

This  genus  contains  many  specie*,  all  of  which  are  of 
small  sizo. 

Genus  6.  Hydropsyche,  Pictet.  Anterior  wing*  without 
transverse  nervures ; posterior  wings  folded,  antenna1  slen- 
der, maxillary  palpi  five-jointed  in  both  sexes,  tiie  terminal 
joint  almost  equal  in  length  to  the  other  joints  taken 
together,  and  very  slender. 

This  is  also  a numerous  group.  The  larv®  live  almost 
always  in  running  waters,  Tho  perfect  insect  is  often 
spotted. 

Genus  7.  Psyrhmnyta,  Latrcilie.  Anterior  wings  straight, 
pointed,  and  without  transverse  nervures;  posterior  wings 
resembling  the  anterior,  and  not  folded;  antenna'  mo- 

‘ * ’ Rrctwrch**  pom  Hmr  s 1'Uuwmk  e*.  a 1'Austow.w  do  rbrrgauWo.- 
GoWJO,  1834. 


derate,  maxillary  palpi  five-jointed  in  both  sexes,  the  ter- 
minal joint  long  and  slender. 

Genus  8.  Hydroptila , Dalman.  Anterior  wings  attenu- 
ated and  pointed,  very  hairy,  and  with  the  nervures  indis- 
tinct; posterior  wings  resembling  the  anterior,  not  folded, 
antenn®  short  and  filiform,  maxillary  palpi  five-jointed  in 
both  sexes,  the  terminal  joint  ovate. 

PLI'NIUS  VALERI A'N US,  n name  mentioned  in  a 
Latin  inscription  found  at  Como  (C! ruler,  i.  6351,  and  given 
to  the  author  of  a work  emitted  ' Mcdiciii®  Phniano  Libri 
Quinque.’  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  but  the  work  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  about  the  fourth  century  a.d. 
It  is  a book  on  domestic  medicine,  compiled  from  Pliny  the 
Elder,  Dioseorides,  Galen,  and  others,  and  is  not  of  much 
value.  The  first  three  books  are  token  up  with  a list  of 
diseases,  beginning  with  the  head,  and  descending  to  the 
feet,  and  contain  an  account  of  a great  number  of  medi- 
cines, partly  taken  front  the  elder  Pliny  and  partly  from 
later  writers.  The  fourth  book  treats  of  the  properties  of 
plants  according  to  their  names,  and  is  in  a great  measure 
taken  from  Galen.  The  fifth  book,  which  is  almost  entirely 
extracted  from  Alexander  Trallianus,  is  upon  diet  as 
accommodated  to  different  diseases.  There  is  n little  book 
by  Just.  Godofr.  Giinz,  entitled  ' Do  Auctore  Opens  de  Ke 
Medicd,  vulgo  Plinio  Valeriano  ascripli,*  Lips.,  1736,  4to.t 
in  which,  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity  (but,  in  Hal- 
ler’s opinion,  unsuccessfully),  be  tries  to  prove  that  the 
work  in  question  was  whiten  by  a Christian  physician 
named  Siburius,  who  is  mentioned  in  tho  preface  to  Mar- 
cellus  Empiricus.  It  was  first  published  at  Rome,  1509, 
fol.,  by  Tb.  Pighinuccius:  it  was  reprinted  (and,  according 
to  Haller  ( Bibltolh.  Med.  Pracl.),  much  more  accurately), 
Bonon.,  1516,  fid.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  col- 
lections of  the  old  medicul  writers,  namely,  in  that  of  Turin  us 
(Thorer),  Basil.,  1528,  fol.;  and  in  the  Aldine,  Venot, 
1547,  fol. 

PL1NLIMMON.  [Carimoamshire;  Monmouth  shirk.] 

PLINTH.  [Column;  Civil  Architecture.] 

PLINY  THE  ELDER.  Caius  Plinius  SscvtfDtM  was 
born,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  a.d.  23.  The  place  of  his 
birth  is  very  uncertain,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
learned  controversy.  The  antient  writer  of  his  life,  ascribed 
to  Suetonius,  and  after  him  St.  Jerome  (in  Chron.),  call 
him  a native  of  Como  (Novncomensis) ; while  in  an  old 
anonymous  life  he  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Verona,  and 
in  the  preface  to  his  * Natural  History'  he  calls  Catullus  (who 
was  certainly  born  there)  his  fellow-countryman  (conter- 
raneum).  A full  account  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  is 
given  by  Rezzonico,  in  his  1 Disqmsitiones  Pitman*,'  who 
is  himself  inclined  to  give  the  hunnurto  Como.  Very  little 
is  known  of  tho  events  of  Pliny's  public  life  ; we  are  merely 
told  that  he  was  of  a noble  family,  and  after  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  field,  and  filling  the  office  of  augur  at 
Romo,  was  appointed  procurator  of  Spain.  These  em- 
ployments however  he  did  not  suffer  to  hinder  his  stu- 
dies; and  his  manner  of  life,  as  it  is  described  by  his 
nephew  (Plin.,  Epist.,  iii.  5),  exhibits  a degree  of  in- 
dustry and  perseverance  scarcely  to  be  paralleled.  In  sum- 
mer he  always  began  his  studies  as  soon  as  it  was  light; 
in  winter,  generally  at  one  in  the  morning,  but  never  Inter 
than  two,  and  often  at  midnight.  No  man  ever  spent  less 
time  in  bed;  and  sometimes  he  would,  without  retiring 
from  bis  books,  indulge  in  a short  sleep,  and  tH  pursue 
his  studies.  Before  day-break,  it  was  his  custom  to  wait 
upon  Vespasian,  who  likewise  chose  that  season  to  transact 
business;  and  when  he  had  finished  the  affairs  which  the 
emneror  committed  to  his  charge,  he  returned  home  again 
to  his  studies.  After  a slender  repast  at  noon,  he  would 
frequently,  in  the  summer,  if  he  was  disengaged  from  busi- 
ness, roclmo  in  tlm  sun,  during  which  time  some  author 
was  read  to  him,  from  which  ho  made  extracts  and  obser- 
vations. This  was  his  constant  method,  whatever  book  he 
read ; for  it  was  a maxim  of  his,  that  * no  book  was  so  bad 
but  something  might  be  learned  from  it.’  When  this  was 
over,  lie  generally  went  into  tho  cold  bath,  after  which  he 
took  a slight  refreshment  of  food  and  rest;  and  then,  as  if 
it  had  been  a new  day,  resumed  his  studies  till  supper-time, 
when  a book  was  again  read  to  him,  upon  which  he  would 
make  some  remarks  as  they  went  on.  His  nephew  men- 
tions a singular  instanco  (Epist.,  iii.  5)  to  show  how  parsi- 
monious he  was  of  his  time,  and  how  eager  after  knowledge. 
His  reader  having  pronounced  a word  wrong,  some  ona 
at  tho  table  made  aim  repeat  it ; upon  which,  Pliny  asked 
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that  person  if  he  understood  it,  and  when  lie  acknowledged 
that  he  did,  ‘ Why  then,’  said  he,  * would  you  make  him  go 
back  again?  Wc  have  lost  by  this  interruption  above  ten 
lines.’  In  summer  he  always  rose  from  supper  by  day-light ; 
and  in  winter,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark.  Such  was  his  way 
of  life  amidst  the  noise  and  hurry  of  the  town ; but  in  the 
country  his  whole  time  was  devoted  to  study  without  inter- 
mission, excepting  only  when  he  slept,  and  when  he  bathed, 
that  is,  was  actually  in  the  bath ; for  during  the  operation  of 
rubbing  and  wiping,  he  was  employed  either  in  hearing  some 
book  read  to  him  or  in  dictating  himself.  In  bis  journeys 
he  lost  no  time  from  his  studies,  his  mind  at  those  seasons 
being  disengaged  from  all  other  thoughts,  and  a secretary  or 
amanuensis  constantly  attended  him  in  his  chariot;  and 
that  he  might  Buffer  the  less  interruption  to  his  studies,  in* 
stead  of  walking,  he  always  used  a carriage  in  Rome.  By 
this  extraordinary  application,  he  found  leisure  to  write  a 
great  number  of  volumes. 

The  circumstances  of  his  death,  like  his  manner  of 
living,  were  very  singular,  and  are  also  described  at  large 
by  the  elegant  pen  of  his  nephew.  lie  was  at  that  time, 
wuh  a fleet  under  his  command,  at  Misenum,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Naples,  his  sister  and  her  bou  the  younger  Pliny  being 
with  him.  On  the  ‘24th  of  August,  a.d.  7‘J,  about  one  in 
the  afternoon,  liis  sister  desired  lnra  to  observe  a cloud  of  a 
very  unusual  size  and  shape.  He  was  in  his  study ; but 
immediately  arose,  and  went  out  upon  an  eminence  to  view 
it  more  distinctly.  It  was  not  at  that  distance  discernible 
from  what  mountain  this  cloud  issued,  but  it  was  found 
afterwards  to  ascend  from  Mount  Vesuvius.  Its  figure  re- 
sembled that  of  a pine-tree ; for  it  shut  up  to  a great  height 
in  the  form  of  a trunk,  which  extended  itself  at  top  into 
a sort  of  branches;  and  it  appeared  sometimes  bright,  and 
sometimes  dark  and  spotted,  us  it  was  either  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  earth  and  cinders.  This  was  a noble 
phenomenon  for  the  philosophic  Pliny,  who  immediately 
ordered  a light  vessel  to  be  got  ready  ; but  as  he  was  coming 
out  of  the  house  with  his  tablets  for  his  observations,  the 
mariners  belonging  to  the  galleys  stationed  at  Retina 
earnestly  intreated  him  to  come  to  tlieir  assistance,  since 
that  port  being  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius, : 
there  was  no  way  for  them  to  escape  hut  by  sea.  He  there- 
fore  ordered  the  galleys  to  be  put  to  sea,  aud  went  himself 
on  board,  with  the  intention  of  assisting  not  only  Retina, 
hut  several  other  towns  situated  upon  that  beautiful  coast. 
He  steered  directly  to  the  point  of  danger,  from  which 
others  were  flying  with  the  utmost  terror,  and  with  so  much 
calmness  and  presence  of  mind,  as  to  be  able  to  make  and 
dictate  his  observations  upon  the  motion  and  figure  of  that 
dreadful  scene.  He  went  so  near  to  the  mountain,  that  tho 
cinders,  which  grew  thicker  and  hotter  the  nearer  he  ap- 
proached, fell  into  the  ships,  together  with  pumice-stones 
and  black  pieces  of  burning  rock : they  were  likewise  in 
danger  not  only  of  being  aground  by  the  suddon  retreat  of 
the  sea,  but  also  from  the  vast  fragments  which  rolled  down 
from  the  mountain,  and  obstructed  all  the  shore.  Here  he 
stopped  to  consider  whether  he  should  return,  to  which 
the  pilot  advising  him,  * Fortune,’  savs  he,  ‘ befriends  the 
bravo;  carry  me  to  Pompon  ian  us.’  fcimponianus  was  then 
at  Stabiro,  a town  separated  by  a gulf  which  the  sea,  after 
several  winding?,  forms  upon  that  shore.  He  found  him  in 
the  greatest  consternation,  but  exhorted  him  to  keep  up  his 
spirits ; and  the  more  to  dissipate  his  fears,  be  ordered,  with 
an  air  of  unconcern,  the  baths  to  be  got  ready.  After  having 
bathed,  he  sat  down  to  supper  with  apparent  cheerfulness. 
In  tho  meanwhile  the  eruption  from  Vesuvius  flamed  out 
in  several  places  with  much  violence,  which  the  darkness 
of  the  night  contributed  to  render  still  more  visible  and 
dreadful.  Pliny,  to  soothe  the  apprehensions  of  his  friend, 
assured  him  it  was  only  the  burning  of  the  villages  which 
the  country-people  had  abandoned  to  tho  flames:  after  this 
he  retired,  and  had  some  sleep.  The  court  which  led  to  his 
apartment  being  in  the  meantime  almost  filled  with  stones 
and  ashes,  if  he  had  continued  there  any  longer  it  would 
havo  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  made  his  way  out; 
it  was  therefore  thought  proper  to  awaken  him.  He  got 
up,  and  went  to  Pomponianus  and  the  rest  of  the  company, 
who  were  not  sufficiently  unconcerned  to  think  of  going  to 
hod.  They  consulted  together  whether  it  would  bo  most 
prudent  to  trust  lo  the  houses,  which  now  shook  from  side 
to  side  with  frequent  and  violent  lockings,  or  to  fly  to  the 
open  fields,  where  the  calcined  stones  and  cinders,  though 
light  indeed,  yet  fell  iu  large  showers  and  threatened  de- 


struction. In  this  distress  they  resolved  for  the  fields,  as 
the  less  dangerous  situation  of  the  two ; and  went  out, 
having  pillows  tied  upon  their  heads  with  napkins,  which 
was  all  their  defence  against  the  storms  of  stones  that  fell 
around  them.  It  was  now  day  everywhere  else ; but  there 
a deeper  darkness  prevailed  than  in  the  most  obscure  night, 
which  however  was  in  some  degree  digsipated  by  torches 
and  other  lights  of  various  kinds.  They  thought  proper  to 
go  down  farther  upon  the  shore.  To  observe  if  they  might 
safely  put  out  to  sea  ; but  they  found  the  waves  still  running 
extremely  high  and  boisterous.  There  Pliny,  taking  a 
draught  or  two  of  water,  threw  himself  down  upon  a cloth 
that  was  spread  for  him ; when  immediately  the  names,  and 
a strong  smell  of  sulphur  which  was  the  forerunner  of  them, 
dispersed  the.  rest  of  the  company,  and  obliged  him  to  arise. 
He  raised  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  two  of  his  ser- 
vants (for  he  was  corpulent),  and  instantly  fell  down  dead, 
suffocated,  as  his  nephew  conjectures,  by  some  gross  and 
noxious  vapour ; for  lie  had  always  weak  lungs,  and  was 
frequently  subject  to  a difficulty  of  breathing.  As  soon  as 
it  was  li"Ut  again,  which  was  not  till  the  third  day  after, 
his  body  v.as  found  entire,  and  without  any  marks  of  violence 
upon  it,  exactly  in  the  same  posture  that  he  full,  and  looking 
more  like  a roan  asleep  than  dead. 

Such  is  the  interesting  account  given  by  the  younger 
Pliny,  in  a letter  to  Tacitus  ( Epist .,  vi,  16),  of  the  death  of 
this  remarkable  man.  The  titles  of  several  of  his  works 
are  given  by  his  nephew  ( F.pitt iii.  5) ; of  these  the  only 
one  that  is  still  extant  is  his  ‘ Natural  History,'  which  may 
well  be  called  ’ a work  of  great  compass  and  erudition,  and 
as  varied  as  nature  herself.’  (Ibid.)  To  give  anything 
like  a complete  critical  analysis  of  this  work  would  require 
the  immense  and  multifarious  learning  of  Pliny  him- 
self, and  a thorough  knowledge  not  only  of  all  that  the 
antienU  have  written  on  the  same  subjects,  but  also  of  all 
the  improvements  and  discoveries  of  modern  times.  Accord- 
ingly in  the  French  translation,  lately  published,  the  assist- 
ance of  a great  number  of  scientific  men  has  been  secured, 
each  of  whom  has  laboured  to  illustrate  Pliny’s  opinions  on 
his  own  particular  branch  of  knowledge.  The  work  consists 
of  thirty-seven  books,  all  of  which  are  still  extant,  though 
the  text  is  in  many  places  in  a very  corrupt  state,  and 
several  passages  are  quite  lost.  The  first  book  is  a table  of 
the  contents  of  the  other  thirty-six  ; the  second  treats  of  the 
world,  the  elements,  the  stars,  the  winds,  &c. ; the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  contain  a geographical  account  of  the 
whole  of  the  then  known  world ; the  seventh  treats  of  the 
generation  and  organization  of  man,  the  most  remarkable 
characters  that  have  ever  lived,  and  the  most  useful  inven- 
tions; the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  contain  a sys- 
tem of  zoology,  and  treat  of  beasts,  fishes,  birds,  and  insects, 
and  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy ; sixteen  books, 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  twenty-seventh,  ore  given  up  to 
I botany,  and  give  an  account  of  trees,  herbs,  fruit,  corn,  &c., 
and  the  medicines  which  they  furnish ; five  books,  from  tho 
twenty-eighth  to  the  thirty-second,  treat  of  medicines  derived 
from  different  animals ; the  thirty-third  and  thirty-fourth,  of 
different  kinds  of  motals,  &c. ; the  thirty-fifth,  of  colours 
and  painting;  the  thirty-sixth,  of  stones  and  sculpture ; and 
the  thirty-seventh,  of  different  kinds  of  gems,  &c. 

This  will  gi?e  some  idea  of  the  miscellaneous  nature  of 
the  contents  of  this  extraordinary  work,  and  if  the  judg- 
ment of  the  writer  had  been  equal  to  his  industry  and  learn* 
ing,  it  might  well  have  been  considered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  monuments  of  human  ability.  However,  tho  con- 
trary is  notoriously  the  case,  so  that  ( os  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  quaintly  observes,  in  his  * Vulgar  Errors’)  * there  is 
scarce  a popular  error  passant  in  our  days  which  is  not 
either  directly  expressed  or  diductively  contained  in  this 
work.'  It  may  however  be  moro  satisfactory  to  hear  the 
opinions  of  two  men,  perhaps  the  most  able  or  any  natural- 
ists of  modem  times  to  judge  of  his  merits  and  his  defects, 
Buffon  and  Cuvier.  * His  work,’  says  the  former,  * is  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  that  of  Aristotle,  perhaps  indeed 
loo  vast.  He  wished  to  embrace  everything,  and  seems  to 
have  measured  nature,  and  found  her  too  small  for  his  genius. 
His  **  Natural  History"  comprehends  (besides  the  history  of 
animals,  plants,  and  minerals)  that  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  medicine,  commerce,  navigation,  the  history  of  the 
liberal  and  mechanical  arts,  the  origin  of  customs,  and  in 
short,  all  the  natural  sciences,  and  all  human  arts;  and  what 
is  most  astonishing  is,  that  in  each  department  he  is  equally 
great.  The  loftiness  of  his  ideas  and  tho  nobleness  of  his 
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style  enhance  stilt  more  his  profound  learning.  He  not 
only  knew  all  that  in  his  ago  could  be  known,  but  he  had 
that  facility  of  thinking  on  a grand  scale  which  multiplies 
science ; he  had  that  nicety  of  reflection  on  which  depends 
elegance  and  taste;  and  he  communicates  to  his  readers  a 
certain  freedom  of  spirit  and  boldness  of  thought,  which  is 
the  germ  of  philosophy.  His  work,  no  less  varied  than 
nature  herself,  always  paints  her  in  the  brightest  colours.  It 
may  bo  called  a mere  compilation  of  all  that  had  been  written 
before  him.  a copy  of  all  that  was  excellent  and  useful  to  be 
known;  but  still  this  copy  has  such  grand  features,  this 
compilation  contains  things  put  together  in  so  novel  a man- 
ner, that  it  is  preferable  to  the  greater  part  of  original  works 
which  treat  on  the  same  subjects.'  (Buffon,  Discours  Pre- 
mier tur  CHist.  Nat.) 

The  character  given  by  Cur<»r  ( Biogr . Univers.,  tome 
xxxv.)  is  not  so  favourable,  but  is  more  correct.  * Pliny’s  great 
work,’  says  ho,  ‘is at  the  same  lime  oneof  the  most  precious 
monuments  left  us  by  antiquity,  and  a proof  of  the  astonish- 
ing learning  of  a warrior  and  a statesman.  In  order  justly 
to  appreciate  this  vast  and  celebrated  composition,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  consider  the  plan,  the  facts,  and  the  style.  The 
plan  is  immense,’  &c.  &c.  'It  was  impossible  but  that  the 
author,  in  treating  of  this  prodigious  number  of  objects, 
however  rapidly,  should  record  a multitude  of  remarkable 
facts,  which  are  to  us  the  more  valuable,  as  he  is  the  only 
extant  author  who  mentions  them.  Unhappily  the  way  in 
which  he  has  collected  and  arranged  them  causes  them  to  , 
lose  much  of  their  value  by  the  mixture  of  truth  and  false- 
hood which  is  met  with  in  almost  equal  proportions,  and 
especially  by  the  difficulty  (and  in  most  cases  the  impos- 
sibility) of  recognising  the  precise  creatures  that  he  means 
to  describe.  Pliny  was  not  an  observer,  like  Aristotle;  still 
less  was  ho  a man  of  genius,  capable,  like  that  great  philo- 
sopher, of  seizing  the  laws  and  relations  which  have  guided 
nature  in  her  productions.  In  general  he  is  only  a compiler, 
and  indeed  for  the  most  part  a compiler  who  has  not  him- 
self any  idea  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  collects  the  testi- 
monies of  others,  and  therefore  cannot  appreciate  the  truth 
of  these  testimonies,  nor  even  always  understand  what  they 
mean.  In  short  he  is  an  author  devoid  of  criticism,  who, 
after  having  spent  a great  deal  of  time  in  making  extracts, 
has  ranged  them  under  certain  chapters,  to  which  he  has 
added  reflections  that  have  no  reference  to  science  properly 
so  called,  but  display  alternately  either  the  most  supersti- 
tious credulity,  or  the  declamations  of  a discontented  philo- 
sophy, which  finds  fault  continually  with  mankind,  with 
nature,  and  with  the  gods  themselves.' — ‘ A comparison  of 
his  extracts  with  such  of  the  original  authors  os  are  slill 
extant,  and  especially  with  AriBtotle,  shows  us  that  Pliny  was 
far  from  selecting  either  what  was  most  important  or  most 
exact.  In  general  ho  prefers  whatever  is  singular  and  mar- 
vellous, whatever  helps  him  in  establishing  the  contrasts  he 
so  much  delights  in,  or  tho  reproaches  ho  is  so  fonH  of 
uttering  against  Providence.  It  is  true  that  hodocs  not  give 
the  same  degree  of  faith  to  everything  that  ho  mentions, 
but  it  is  quite  by  chance  that  he  believes  or  doubts;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  tho  most  childish  stories  that  always  pro- 
voke his  incredulity.’— ‘Another  great  fault  in  Pliny  is  that 
he  does  not  always  give  the  true  sense  of  tho  authors  that 
lie  translates,  especially  in  the  designation  of  different 
species  of  animals ; and  though  we  have  so  few  materials 
remaining  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  this  kind  of  error  with 
any  degreo  of  certainty,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  in  several 
instances  he  lias  mistranslated  the  names  of  tho  animals 
mentioned  by  Aristotle.* — 'It  must  then  be  confessed  that,  as 
far  as  his  facts  are  concerned,  the  only  part  of  his  work 
which  has  any  real  interest  for  us  in  the  present  day  is  that 
which  retates  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  antients, 
and  to  their  proficiency  in  different  arts,  besides  some  his- 
torical and  geographical  details,  which  are  to  be  found  no- 
where else.’ — ‘With  respect  to  his  style,  wherever  lie  intro- 
duces general  ideas  or  philosophical  views,  his  language 
assumes  an  energy  and  vivacity,  and  his  thoughts  acquire 
an  unexpected  boldness,  which  makes  some  amends  for  his 
dry  enumerations,  and  excuses  him,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
of  his  readers,  for  the  deficiencies  of  his  scientific  inforraa-  { 
tion.  He  is  perhaps  too  fond  of  point,  and  contrast,  and 
emphasis;  and  there  is  in  some  places  an  obscurity,  which 
results  less  from  the  nature  of  his  subject  than  from  a de- 
sire of  expressing  himself  with  a pregnant  brevity  and  con- 
ciseness ; but  he  is  always  grave  and  noble,  and  everywhere 
shows  a love  of  justice  and  respect  for  virtue,  a horror  of  the 


cruelty  and  meanness  of  which  he  had  before  his  eyes  suen 
terrible  examples,  and  a contempt  for  the  unbridled  luxury 
which  had  in  his  time  so  deeply  corrupted  the  Roman 
people.  In  these  respects  he  cannot  be  too  much  com- 
mended ; and  in  spite  of  the  defects  which  wo  cannot  but 
recognise  in  him  when  wo  consider  him  os  a naturalist,  wo 
must  nevertheless  allow  that  of  all  the  authors  who  wroto 
after  tho  Augustan  age,  he  deserves  to  bo  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  most  worthy  to  bo  ranked  among 
the  classics.  It  must  however  bo  confessed,’  adds  Cuvier, 
‘that  he  was  almost  an  atheist,  or  at  least  that  he  acknow- 
ledged no  other  god  than  tho  World ; and  few  philosophers 
have  set  forth  the  system  of  pantheism  with  more  copious- 
ness and  energy  than  he  has  done  in  tho  second  book  of  his 
“ Natural  History.”  ’ 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  Pliny's  work  is  his  com- 
pendious history  of  tlic  arts  amongst  tho  Creeks,  in  books 
xxxiv.,  xxxv.,  and  xxxvi.;  for  though  so  often  minute  and 
circumstantial  in  his  details  of  unimportant  matters,  and 
often  negligent  and  careless  about  subjects  of  the  highest 
interest,  Pliny’s  account  is  upon  tho  whole  clear  and  suc- 
cinct, and  evidently  contains  many  extracts  from  the  writings 
of  nntient  artists  themselves. 

Tho  errors  that  we  have  to  reproach  him  with  are  oitlier 
unimportant  inaccuracies  inseparably  connected  with  so 
great  an  undertaking  as  his  ‘ Natural  History,’  or  somo  few 
misconceptions  owing  to  his  want  of  a practical  acquaint- 
ance with  tho  arts,  and  which  may  be  easily  remedied  by  an 
artist.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  fre- 
quently credulous  and  his  matter  irrelevant,  and  his  accounts 
are  occasionally  such  a confusion  of  tradition  and  legend,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  what  is  authentic  from 
wlmt  is  fabulous ; such  is  his  account  of  the  origin  of  tho 
imitative  arts  (xxxv.  12,  43).  It  is  also  evident  that  he  fre- 
quently did  not  clearly  understand  what  he  has  endeavoured 
to  convey  to  others,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  he  is 
sometimes  unintelligible ; yet  this  may  be  partly  owing  to 
the  corrupt  state  of  his  text.  He  also  lavishes  encomiums 
upon  the  most  trivial  objects  and  examples  of  purely  mecha- 
nical excellence,  and  passes  cursorily  over  the  greatest  works, 
as  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus  at  Delphi  (xxxv.  9,  35)  and 
the  Jupiter  of  Phidias  at  Olympia  (xxxiv.  8.  19  ; xxxvi. 
5,  4).  Of  the  Laocoon  however  nc  says  (xxxvi.  5,  4),  that 
as  a work  of  art  it  was  superior  to  any  production  either  of 
painter  or  sculptor ; and  with  him  the  art  of  Apelles  is  sy- 
nonymous with  unrivalled  excellenco. 

He  commences  his  historical  sketch,  but  more  particu- 
larly that  of  painting,  from  the  time  of  Polygnotus  and 
Phidias;  everything  that  took  place  before  that  time  he 
very  summarily  terms  the  incunabula,  or  first  efforts  of  art. 
His  immediate  authorities  probably  gave  him  no  satisfactory 
account  of  an  earlier  period.  Concerning  this  period  how- 
ever he  has  given  us  many  valuable  though  unconnected 
remarks.  Yet,  when  we  consider  the  original  sources  that 
he  appears  to  have  consulted— -the  writings  of  antient  paint- 
ers and  Bculptors,  the  works  of  Apelles.  Eupliranor,  Anti- 
gonus,  Xenocraies,  Pasi  teles,  and  Menaechmus,  all  of 
which  aro  mentioned  by  Pliny  himself  (and  there  were 
many  others  that  he  might  have  consulted)  (Junius,  De  Pic. 
Vet.,  ii.  3),  the  volumes  of  Melanthius,  Pamphilus,  Proto- 
genes, and  others — we  cannot  help  feeling  surprise  that  he 
has  given  us  so  little,  and  we  aro  induced  to  conclude,  with 
Fuseli,  ' that  he  was  more  desirous  of  knowing  much  than 
of  knowing  well.’  However,  out  of  about  one  hundred 
artists  of  great  celebrity,  of  whom  more  than  the  third  were 
painters,  the  rest  sculptors,  statuaries,  and  workers  of  gems, 
&c.,  and  more  than  twice  that  number  of  artists  of  less 
note,  whoso  names  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  Pliny 
has  scarcely  omitted  one  name  of  importance,  but  has  on 
the  other  hand  preserved  notices  of  the  works  of  many  art- 
ists of  whom  we  have  no  mention  whatever  in  any  other 
antient  writer.  In  his  dates  ho  seldom  errs. 

The  following  is  tho  opinion  of  Flaxman  upon  this  part 
of  Pliny’s  ‘ History,*  peruana  in  such  matters  the  greatest 
critic  of  modern  times.  He  says  the  whole  is  ' arranged 
with  attention  to  the  several  improvements  in  chronological 
order,  with  such  perspicuity  and  comprehension,  that  w hen- 
ever, from  the  brevity  of  the  work,  we  do  not  find  all  we 
wish  for— yet,  by  attending  to  the  information  prior  and 
subsequent,  wo  shall  easily  be  enabled  to  supply  the  defect 
from  other  writings  or  monuments  of  antiquity.’ 

The  ' Geography’  of  Pliny  is  an  important  part  of  his 
‘ Natural  History,'  but  tbe  same  general  remarks  will  ap- 
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ply  to  it  that  apply  to  the  whole  compilation ; it  is  the  work 
of  a man  who  had  abundant  materials  before  him.  but  either 
know  not  how  to  use  them  or  did  not  take  pains  enough. 
This  geographical  sketch,  which  comprehended  the  then 
known  world,  is  much  too  brief  to  be  perspicuous ; so  much 
is  crowded  into  a narrow  compass,  that  it  is  often  almost  a 
hare  catalogue  of  names,  and  if  we  had  no  other  guides  it 
would  continually  mislead  us.  Pliny’s  description  of  what 
he  calls  GruK-ia,  which  commences  with  Attica,  is  a good 
example  of  his  careless  and  confused  compilation;  and 
yet  he  has,  even  in  his  * Geography,’  preserved  muny 
curious  facts,  and  ho  must  have  often  had  access  to  excel- 
lent materials.  As  examples  of  this  we  may  mention  his 
remarks  on  the  Niger  [Niger];  his  observation  (vi.  17)  that 
the  word  ‘linaus’  (Himalaya)  in  the  native  language  sig- 
nifies ‘snowy,’  which  is  quito  correct;  his  remarks  on 
Taprobane  (Ceylon),  and  generally  his  remarks  on  India ; 
his  account  of  the  Atlas,  founded  on  the  authority  of 
Suetonius  Paulinas;  and  other  things  of  the  like  kind, 
which  render  this  part  of  his  compilation  valuable  for  inci- 
dental facts,  thought,  it  is  of  no  value  as  a systematic  work. 

The  number  of  editions  that  have  been  published  of  his 
work  is  immense,  and  more  than  twenty  appeared  before 
the  end  of  tho  fifteenth  century.  However,  only  the  most 
curious  and  the  most  valuable  can  here  be  noticed.  The 
first  edition  was  published  at  Venice,  1439,  fob,  l»y  Joannes 
de  Spiro.  Thera  is  an  ample  account  of  it  in  Schweiger's 
• Handbuch  d«r  Class.  Bibliogr.,*  and  in  Dibdin’s  ‘Greek 
and  Latin  Classics,’  who  says  that  * the  elegance  of  the  Ro- 
man type,  the  regularity  of  the  press-work,  the  strength  and 
tint  o t the  paper,  the  breadth  of  the  margin,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  text  which  each  page  exhibits,  afford  altogether  a 
perfect  picture  of  antient  typography.’  With  respect  to  its 
critical  worth  the  Bipont  editors  thus  observe,  from  Kczzo-  | 
nico: — ‘Vitiose  expressa  rnulia,  sed  tamcn  multa  meliora 
qua m in  aliis  editionibus;  unde  ad  texlum  Plitiii  constitu- 
endum  necessaria  wL*  The  second  edition,  which  is  also 
described  by  Schweigerand  Dibdin,  and  is  a volume  of  great 
rarity,  was  printed  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  Romeo, 
1470,  fol.  Those  most  worth  mentioning  for  their  critical 
excellence  are,  that  by  Hardouin,  Paris,  1605,  4to.,  5 vols., 
of  which  a second  edition  was  published,  Paris,  1723,  fol., 

3 vols.,  and  4 is  by  far  the  more  copious,  splendid,  and  criti- 
cal performance;’  that  byFranzius,  8vo.,  1 0 vols.,  Lips.,  1778- 
1791;  and  that  published  by  Punckoucke,  Paris,  8vo.,  20 
vols.,  1829-33,  with  a new  French  translation  by  Ajassonde 
Grandsagno,  and  copious  notes  by  many  of  the  most  eminent 
scientific  men  of  France.  The  edition  by  Sillig,  Lips.,  1831- 
36.  l2mo.,  5 vols.,  is  particularly  worth  noticing  on  account 
of  its  containing  the  Various  Readingsof  a MS.  at  Bamberg, 
which  had  never  before  been  collated,  and  which  not  only- 
inserts  words  and  clauses  in  several  passages  that  had  never 
been  suspected  of  being  unsound  (thus  proving  beyond  a 
doubt  that  much  of  the  obscurity  of  Pliny’s  style  may  be 
attributed  to  the  corrupt  state  of  the  text),  but  also  adds 
several  sentences  at  tho  end  of  the  whole  work,  nud  con- 
cludes with  the  following  epilogue:  ‘Salvo  parens  rcrum 
omnium,  Nature,  teque  nobis  Quiritiura  soils  celebratain 
esae  numeris  omnibus  tuis,  fate."  Perhaps  the  two  most 
useful  works  in  illustration  of  Pliny  are  the*  Excrcitationcs 
Phnian®  ’ of  Salmasius,  2 vols.  fol.,  Paris,  1629;  and 
the  * Disquisitiones  Plinian®’  of  Latour-Rezzonico,  2 vols. 
fol.,  Parmre,  1763-176 7.  It  has  been  translated  into  almost 
all  languages;  into  Arabic  by  tho  famous  Honain  Ibn 
Ishak  (better  known  perhaps  by  his  Latinized  name  Joan- 
nitiun ) ; into  Italian  by  Landino,  Venot.,fol.,  1476,  of  which 
magnificent  volume  there  is  an  account  in  Schweiger  and 
Dibdin;  by  Bruccioli,  Venet.,  4to.,  1548;  and  by  Dome- 
nichi,  Venet.,  4to.,  1561;  into  German  by  Denso,  1764- 
1765,  Rostock,  4to.,  2 vols.,  and  by  Grease,  1781-1788, 
8vo.,  Frankf.,  12  vela. ; into  English  by  Holland,  1601,  Lond., 

2 vols.  fol. ; into  Spanish  by  Huerta,  Madrid,  2 vols.  fol., 
1624-29;  into  old  French  by  Dupinct,  Lyon,  15G2,  2 vols. 
fol. ; and  into  modern  French  by  Puinsinet  de  Sivry,  with 
astronomical  notes  by  Bougocr  and  Lalande,  and  mincral- 
ogical  by  Gucttard,  4to.,  12  vols.,  Paris,  1771-1782.  The 
best  French  translation  is  that  in  the  edition  by  Panckoucko 
mentioned  abovo.  A Dutch  translation  was  published  at 
Arnlieim,  4to.,  1617. 

PLINY  THE  YOUNGER.  CAirsPuNxiisC.ECii.irs 
Skcundus  was  born  at  Comum,  a town  on  the  lake  Larius 
in  lnsubria.  Tho  date  of  his  birth  is  a.d.  61  or  62 ; for  he 
himself  telU  us  {Bpn  vi.  20)  that  he  was  iu  his  eighteenth 


year  when  tho  extraordinary  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius 
took  place  which  occasioned  tho  death  of  his  uncle;  and 
this  event  was  in  a.i>.  79. 

Of  his  father  nothing  is  known,  except  that  his  name 
was  Caius  Cweilius,  that  he  was  of  equestrian  family,  and 
that  he  died  in  the  early  days  of  his  son.  His  mother  w as 
Plinia,  the  sister  of  Pliny  tliu  Elder,  at  whose  house,  after 
losing  her  husband,  she,  with  her  son,  took  up  her  abode 
The  young  Csecilius  was  adopted  by  Pliny  (Ep.,  v.  8),  and 
was  thenceforward  called  by  bis  name. 

His  education  commenced  under  the  care  of  his  mother 
and  uncle.  Verginius  Rufus,  of  whom  his  pupil  has  left  a 
grateful  record  (Ep,,  ii.  1 ),  was  left  his  tutor.  His  youthful  at- 
tainments were  of  no  ordinary  kind,  for  he  composed  a Greek 
tragedy  in  his  fourteenth  year.  After  this  he  went  to  Rome 
ana  studied  rhetoric  under  Quintilian  and  Nicetes.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  began  to  practise  in  the  court  of  the  Gen- 
tumviri,  and  he  subsequently  appeared  as  an  advocate  in 
several  cases  before  the  Senate : but  though  he  may  have 
had  a competent  knowledge  of  law,  it  is  clear  from  his  own 
letters  that  he  had  no  great  capacity  for  difficult  legal  ques- 
tions. The  following  references  will  show  in  what  kind  of 
cases  he  was  chiefly  employed  v.  8;iL  14;  iv.  16;  ii.  11, 
12;  iii.  4,  8;  iv.  9,  16,24;  v.  20;  vi.  5,  13,  &c. 

In  his  twenty-first  year  he  went  as  military  tribune  into 
Syria,  where  he  met  with  Euphrates  the  stoic  and  Arteroi- 
dorus,  whose  society  he  made  available  to  his  improvement 
in  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  seems,  within  the  space  of 
two  years,  to  have  returned  from  Syria;  aud  we  find  him 
resident  at  Rome  until,  about  the  forty-second  year  of  his 
age,  A-ix  103,  he  was  appointed  by  Trajan  proconsul  of 
Bithynia,  after  he  had,  with  the  greatest  honour  to  himself, 
discharged  numerous  other  offices  in  the  state,  and  had 
attained  the  rank  of  senator,  as  is  inferred  from  his  letters, 
(iii.  20 ; iv.  25.) 

He  cultivated  a friendship  with  many  eminent  men,  par- 
ticularly with  Tacitus  the  historian,  his  senior  by  a few  years, 
whom  lie  strove  earnestly  to  imitate.  Tacitus,  on  the  other 
hand,  held  him  in  no  less  admiration,  and  entrusted  him 
with  the  correction  of  his  own  works.  Indeed  the  friendship 
of  Pliny  and  Tacitus  became  in  a manner  proverbial;  and 
they  were  esteemed  the  most  learned  men  of  their  time, 

‘ the  duumviri  of  letters,’  as  Cellari us  calls  them. 

Pliny  was  a man  of  strict  frugality  and  temperance ; he 
was  affable  and  kind  to  all  men  ; and  being  possessed  of 
an  ample  fortune,  he  was  exceeded  by  none  in  acts  of  benefi- 
cence, whether  public  or  private.  Ho  was  twice  married, 
though  his  second  wife  only  (Calpurnia)  is  mentioned  by 
name,  and  she  was  a very  accomplished  woman.  He  had  no 
children. 

The  time  and  other  circumstances  of  Pliny’s  death  are 
uncertain.  It  is  however  generally  believed  that  he  died 
about  the  end  of  Trajan’s  reign,  which  was  a.d.  116. 

(jr  many  works  written  by  Pliny,  wo  have  only  hit4  Epis- 
tles,' in  ten  books,  and  his  4 Panegyric  upon  Trajan.'  The 
latter  has  been  always  admired  as  a composition  of  great 
excellence.  The  first  nine  books  of  the  * Epistles  ’ are  ad- 
dressed to  various  persons  ; the  tenth  book  consists  of  epistles 
addressed  to  Trajan  only,  with  a number  of  Trajan’s  answers. 
These  epistles,  which  abound  in  useful  anti  entertaining 
matter,  are  thus  characterised  by  Erasmus: — ‘The  epistolary 
style  ought  to  be  simple,  and,  as  it  were,  rather  careless ; for 
there  is  a sort  of  careful  carelessness.  As  an  example,  take 
the  letters  of  Pliny  ; they  are  witty,  elegant,  and  appro- 
priate; in  them  you  read  nothing  but  what  pertains  to 
domestic  every-day  life,  and  everything  simply  Latin, 
chaste,  and  well  setoff : and,  though  this  style  u wrought 
up  and  elaborated  with  much  art  and  ingeniousness,  and 
culture,  yet  it  seems  in  a manner  unlaboured,  sudden,  and 
extemporaneous.’ 

The  name  of  Pliny  the  Youngor  lias,  from  the  days  of 
Tertullian,  been  mentioned  with  peculiar  interest  by 
Christian  writers  on  account  of  the  testimony  which  he  bore 
concerning  the  Christians  of  his  day  in  Bithynia.  They  form 
the  subject  of  a rather  long  letter  (x.  97)  to  Trajan,  written 
about  forty  years  after  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  and  followed 
by  a short  answer  from  Trajan.  With  all  his  advantages  of 
education,  Pliny  was  superstitious  and  credulous.  Though 
a kind-hearted  man  even  to  slaves  (viii.  1,  16,  19),  he  was 
intolerant  and  cruel  to  the  Christians : and.  according  to  his 
own  account,  he  put  to  death  the  Christians  of  BithyuiA 
who  would  not  abjure  their  religion,  though  he  considered 
it  only  an  innocent  superstition. 
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Tbe  materials  for  Pliny’s  life  may  bo  collected  from  his 
Epistles,  from  which  a brief  notice  has  been  drawn  up  by 
Cellarius,  and  one  more  elaborate  by  Masson ; there  is  also 
a very  complete  Life  of  Pliny,  with  abundant  references  to 
his  letters,  prefixed  to  E.  Thiurfeld’s  Gorman  translation  of 
the  * Epistles  and  Panegyric,’  Munich,  1828.  But  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Epistles  themselves  for  the  most 
gratifying  notice  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  every  epistle  being, 
as  Melmoth  observes,  ‘ a kind  of  historical  sketch,  wherein 
wo  have  a view  of  him  in  some  striking  attitude  either  of 
active  or  contemplative  life.’ 

Pliny's  Epistles  have  been  translated  into  English  by 
Lord  Orrery  and  Mr.  Melmoth. 

The  best  edition  of  Pliny’s  * Epistles’  is  that  of  Cortius 
and  Longolius,  4to.,  Amst.,  1734.  Of  the  editions  of  the 
‘Epistles  and  Panegyric  ’ togother,  maybe  recommended 
those  of  Christopher  Cellarius,  12mo.,  Leipzig,  1693; 
Hearno,  with  Life,  by  Masson,  prefixed,  8vo.,  Oxford,  1703; 
Gierig,  2 vols.  8vo.,  Leipzig,  1866. 

PLOCAMO'CEROS  (Leuckard),  a raollusk  placed  by 
Cuvier  m his  family  Xudibranchiata. 

PLO'CEUS.  [Frinoillid.®  ; Weaver  Bird*.] 

PLOCK.  [Poland.] 

FLOCK,  the  capital  of  tbe  government  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  on  the  Vistula.  It  has  about  8000  inha- 
bitants, of  whom  3000  are  Jews.  Plock  is  tbo  see  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  who  resides  at  Pultusk,  There  are 
in  the  town  1 1 churches,  5 convents,  an  episcopal  palace,  a 
Putrist  gymnasium,  a seminary  of  secular  priests,  and  va- 
rious useful  institutions,  and  an  orphan-house,  a lunatic  asy- 
lum, a literary  society,  & c.  The  inhabitants  subsist  partly 
by  agriculture  and  partly  by  a brisk  trado  with  Danzig  and 
other  places. 

PLOERMEL.  [Morbihan.] 

PLOMBGOMMK — Hydrated  Aluminatc  qf  Lead.  This 
mineral  is  in  small  globular  and  reniform  masses,  composed 
of  many  thin  concentric  layers.  Fracture  conchoidal,  un- 
even. Hardness  sufficient  to  scratch  fluor-spar,  but  not 
glass.  Colour  yellow,  sometimes  tinged  with  brown,  and 
possessing  the  appearance  of  gum-arabic.  Translucent. 
Specific  gravity  6*425. 

When  heated  by  the  blowpipe,  it  loses  water,  but  is 
infusible  per  se.  With  borax  it  gives  a transparent  glass. 

It  is  found  in  the  French  department  of  C6tes  du  Nord. 

Analysis  by  Berzelius 


Alumina  . • 

37*0 

Oxide  of'lead  . . 

40*14 

Water  . • • 

18‘80 

Sulphuric  acid  . . 

Lime  and  oxides  of  manganese 

0-20 

and  iron 

1*80 

Silica 

•60 

98*54 

PLOT,  ROBERT,  LL.D.  (bom  1641,  died  1696),  a name 
connected  with  literaturo  and  science  in  various  depart- 
ments, was  the  son  of  Robert  Plot,  of  Sutton-Bame  in 
Kent,  and  born  in  that  county.  He  had  his  early  education 
in  the  school  at  Wye,  from  which  he  passed  to  Magdalene 
Hall,  Oxford.  He  took  his  Master’s  degree  in  arts  and 
both  his  degrees  in  law,  and  then  removed  to  University 
College.  In  1677  he  published  a*  Natural  History  of  Oxford- 
shire, intending  to  publish  similar  works  on  other  counties, 
a work  which  gained  for  him  considerable  reputation.  In 
1682  he  was  elected  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  in  the  succeeding  year  was  appointed  by  Ashmoto 
the  keeper  of  the  museum  which  he  had  founded  at  Oxford. 
About  this  time  also  he  was  chosen  professor  of  chemistry 
in  that  university.  In  1685  he  published  a tract  on  the 
origin  of  springs,  and  in  1686  a * Natural  History  of  Stafford- 
shire,* on  the  plan  of  his  work  on  Oxfordshire. 

So  far  his  life  is  that  of  a naturalist  and  man  of  science; 
but  having  attracted  the  attention  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
by  an  encomiastic  speech  which  be  pronounced  when  the 
duke  was  admitted  to  tho  degree  of  D.C.L.  in  the  Univer- 
sity, he  was  appointed  his  secretary,  and  in  1688  was 
made  by  King  James  IL  historiographer  royal,  a privilege 
being  granted  to  him  of  access,  without  the  payment  of 
fees,  to  all  the  depositaries  of  the  public  records.  In  1694 
ho  was  introduced  into  the  College  of  Arms  by  the  title  of 
Mowbray  Herald  Extraordinary,  when  he  was  also  made 
registrar  of  the  Court  of  Honour.  What  he  might  have 
done  in  the  department  of  history  and  antiquities,  we  cannot 


determine,  as  he  lived  not  long  after  ho  thus  deviated  from 
his  original  path,  dying  at  his  hereditary  estate  at  Sutton- 
Barno,  at  the  ago  of  fl Tty-five.  He  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  established  a permanent  reputation. 

PLOTI'N  A.  [Tra janvs.] 

PLOTl'NUS,  the  most  celebrated  writer  and  teacher  of 
tho  Neo-  Platonic  school  at  Alexandria,  was  born  at  Lyco- 
polis  in  Egypt,  ad.  204.  At  the  age  of  twenty -eight  he 
betook  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  attended  the 
lectures  of  most  of  the  teachers  who  then  flourished  at 
Alexandria.  He  altuchcd  himself  more  particularly  to 
Atnmonius,  the  founder  of  tho  Eclectic  school,  and  studied 
for  eleven  year*  under  thnt  master.  The  expedition  which 
tho  emperor  Gordian  undertook  against  the  Partldans  in 
a.d.  243  furnished  an  opportunity,  which  Plotinus  had  long 
coveted,  of  forming  a personal  acquaintance  with  the  sages 
of  tho  East,  whoso  doctrines  were  so  much  commended  by 
the  philosophers  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  were  sup- 
posed by  them  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  many  of  the  spe- 
culations of  their  great  master  Plato.  Accordingly,  Ploti- 
nus joined  the  army  of  Gordian,  which  he  accompanied  as 
fur  as  tho  Euphrates,  and  when  the  emperor  was  murdered 
there,  he  fled  first  to  Antioch  and  thun  to  Rome.  During 
the  first  ten  years  of  his  residence  at  Rome,  Plotinus  con- 
tented himself  with  giving  oral  instruction  to  his  pupils, 
but  at  last,  in  his  fiftieth  year,  he  was  induced  by  the  impor- 
tunities of  Porphyry,  the  most  famous  of  his  disciples,  to 
commit  to  writing  the  substance  of  his  lectures.  Hu  re- 
mained at  Rome  till  bis  death  in  a.d.  274,  and  during  all 
that  time  ho  was  busily  engaged  as  a teacher  of  the  Eclectic 
or  Neo-Platonic  doctrines.  He  was  a great  favourite  with 
the  emperor  Gallicnus,  who  was  on  the  point  of  allowing 
hitn  to  rebuild  a ruined  city  in  Campania,  in  order  that  liu 
might  try  tho  experiment  of  establishing  an  Utopia  there 
after  the  model  of  Plato’s  republic.  He  died  in  Campania, 
not  on  tbe  scene  of  his  projected  city  of  philosophers,  but  at 
the  house  of  a friend,  who  maintained  and  attended  him 
during  his  sufferings  under  an  accumulation  of  diseases. 

The  works  of  Plotinus  consist  of  6 fty- four  books,  which 
were  divided  into  six  Enneadg,  or  sets  of  nine  books,  by  his 
pupil  Porphyry,  who  endeavoured  to  reduce  them  to  intelli- 
gible order,  and  to  correct  the  obscurities  and  other  faults  of 
style  under  which  they  laboured.  Ho  is  perhaps  one  of  tho 
most  mystical  and  confused  authors  in  any  language,  and 
wo  shall  not  wonder  at  this  if  we  recollect  some  of  the  facts 
which  Porphyry  has  told  us  about  his  method  of  composing. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  he  did  not  begin  to  write 
till  he  was  fifty  years  old,  and  then  he  seems  to  havo  sot 
down  his  thoughts  quite  at  random  and  as  they  occurred  to 
him.  His  hand-writing  was  very  bad,  and  his  spelling  very 
indifferent ; his  eye-sight  was  so  weak  that  ho  could  hardly 
read  his  own  writing,  and  he  could  never  be  brought  to  re- 
vise his  works.  When  wo  add  to  this  that  lii-s  subjects 
were  tbe  most  abstract  that  could  be  devised — ‘On  entity 
and  unity * On  the  essence  of  the  soul ;'  ‘ On  tho  unity  of 
the  good;'  ‘Whether  there  be  many  souls  or  only  ono 
soul  ?’  and  so  forth — it  will  perhaps  be  considered  that  be  is 
not  a very  inviting  author.  Nevertheless,  lie  has  found  many 
admirers,  and  has,  either  directly  or  through  his  follower 
Prod  us,  exercised  a most  important  influence  on  the  opinions 
of  more  recent  philosophers,  especially  among  ourselves.  Cud- 
worth,  Henry  More,  Norris,  Gnle,  and  others  were  students 
rather  of  Plotinus  and  Proclus  than  of  Plato  himself;  and  the 
gnosticism  of  some  6ects  of  Christians,  with  the  pantheism 
of  Spinoza  and  others,  may  be  fairly  traced  to  this  obscure 
writer  and  his  school.  We  know  nothing  further  of  Plo- 
tinus than  what  is  contained  in  bis  Life  by  his  pupi. 
Porphyry. 

A superb  edition  of  the  works  of  Plotinus,  in  3 vols.  4to. 
has  been  recently  published  at  the  Oxford  University  Press, 
with  this  title:  ‘ Plbtini  Opera  Omnia.  Edidit  Fridericus 
Creuzer.  Oxon.  E Typographeo  Acadcmico,  1835.'  There 
is  an  English  translation  of  ‘Select  Works  of  Plotinus,'  by 
Taylor. 

PLOTTING.  [Surveying.] 

P LOTUS.  [Pelecanid.k  ] 

PLOUGH.  That  the  plough  is  an  instrument  of  the 
highest  antiquity  is  apparent  both  from  tho  oldest  writings 
that  wc  possess  and  from  the  existing  monuments  of  Egypt 
Wo  mignt  exercise  our  imagination  in  supposing  a probable 
origin  of  the  plough  in  the  branch  of  a tree  dragged  along 
the  ground,  in  which  the  stump  of  a smaller  branch  made 
funows  os  it  went  on.  It  seems  indeed  probable  that  some 
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accidental  circumstance  first  suggested  this  mode  of  stir- 
ring the  earth  to  prepare  it  for  receiving  the  seed. 

The  oldest  forms  of  the  plough  of  which  we  have  any 
description  in  antient  authors,  or  which  are  represented  on 
monuments  and  coins,  are  very  simple:  a mere  wedge,  with 
a crooked  handle  to  guide  it,  and  a short  beam  by  which  it 
was  drawn,  form  the  whole  instrument.  The  light  Hindu 
plough,  now  in  use  in  many  parts  of  India,  seems  to  differ 
little  from  the  old  model. 

Before  we  enter  into  any  details  it  tnav  be  as  well  that  we 
describe  the  different  essential  parts  ol  a plough,  by  the 
names  which  are  usually  given  to  them. 

The  body  of  the  plough  is  that  part  to  which  all  the  other 
parts  are  attached.  The  bottom  of  it  is  called  the  sole , or 
stole,  to  the  fore  part  of  which  is  affixed  the  point,  or  share ; 
the  hind  port  of  the  sole  is  culled  tho  heel.  The  beam , 
which  alliances  forward  from  the  body,  serves  to  keep  tho 
plough  in  its  proper  direction,  and  to  the  end  of  it  are 
attached  the  oxen  or  horses  which  are  employed  to  draw  it. 
Fixed  in  the  beam,  in  a vertical  position,  before  the 
point  of  the  share,  with  its  point  a little  forward,  is  the 
coulter,  which  serves  to  cut  a vortical  section  in  the 
ground,  while  the  poiut  of  the  share,  expanding  into  a 
fin,  separates  a slice  by  a horizontal  cut  from  tho  subsoil 
or  solid  ground  under  it  The  mould-board,  or  tum- 
J'urruic,  is  placed  obliquely  behind  the  fin,  to  the  right 
or  left,  in  order  to  push  aside  and  turn  over  the  slice  of 
earth  which  the  cuultor  and  share  have  cut  off:  it  thus 
leaves  a regular  furrow  wherever  the  plough  has  passed, 
which  furrow  is  intended  to  he  Glled  up  by  the  slice  cut  off 
from  the  land  by  the  side  of  it,  when  the  plough  returns. 
The  stilts  or  handles,  of  which  there  may  be  either  one  or 
two,  as  is  thought  more  convenient,  direct  the  plough  by 
keeping  it  in  the  line  requited  and  at  a regular  depth  in 
the  ground.  The  single  stilt  appears  to  be  the  most  antient 
form. 

Wheels  ore  a modern  invention  in  comparison  with  the 
other  parts.  They  support  the  end  of  the  beam,  and  prevent 
it  from  going  too  deep  into  the  ground  or  rising  out  of  it 
while  the  plough  is  going  on.  The  greatest  improvements 
introduced  into  modem  ploughs  arc  in  the  shape  of  the 
mould-board,  or  turn-furrow,  of  which  we  shall  take  par- 
ticular notice,  and  the  contrivances  for  regulating  the  lino 
of  draught,  so  as  to  make  the  plough  go  at  an  equal  depth, 
and  cut  off  a regular  slice  of  equal  breadth,  without  any 
great  force  being  applied  by  the  ploughman  who  holds  the 
stilts. 

The  Hindu  plough  consists  of  a slight  beam,  often  with- 
out anv  coulter,  a narrow  share,  and  a corresponding  stilt. 
Tho  whole  is  of  wood,  slightly  pointed  with  iron.  It  is  so 
light  that  a man  can  reudily  carry  it  upon  his  shoulder. 
When  it  is  at  work  it  is  usually  drawn  by  a small  buffalo, 
and  sometimes  by  a man  or  a woman.  This  instrument 
is  intended  merely  to  make  a shallow  furrow  in  a very 
light  soil,  or  in  the  mud  produced  by  irrigation  where 
rice  is  cultivated.  It  dpes  not  act  as  our  ploughs  do,  nor 
does  it  turn  over  a regular  furrow,  but  it  acts  more  like 
one  of  the  tines,  or  teeth,  of  some  of  our  more  complicated 
instruments  called  cultivators  or  grubbers,  with  which  the 
earth  is  stirred  without  being  turned  over. 

The  Chinese  plough  resembles  the  Hindu  in  its  simpli- 
city. The  earth  is  turned  over  by  holding  the  instrument 
obliquely,  and  much  depends  on  the  art  of  tho  ploughman, 
in  whose  hands  it  is  like  a stout  shovel  pulled  through  the 
ground  by  a horse  or  ox.  Tho  sole  is  not  straight,  but 
rounded,  like  the  bottom  of  a boat.  The  work  done  by  this 
instrument  is  not  unlike  the  furrow  drawn  in  the  sand  at 
tho  bottom  of  the  sea  when  a ship  drags  her  anchor. 

The  ploughs  in  use  in  different  countries  in  Europe  have 
undergone  little  change  for  many  centuries;  it  is  only  lately 
that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  vary  the  old  forms. 

The  Roman  plough,  such  as  is  described  by  Virgil  in  the 
‘Georgies’  (i.  174j,  is  still  used  in  many  parts  of  France, 
under  the  name  of  Araire  Itomain.  It  consists  of  a beam 
( Irmc ),  a body  (buris),  a share  (t'omer),  and  a handle  or 
Milt  istiva).  The  office  of  the  turn-furrow  is  performed  by 
two  pieces  of  wood  about  six  inches  long  projecting  ob- 
liquely upwards,  and  very  properly  called  teeth  ( dentalia ), 
E F (Kg.  1)  The  solo  of  the  plough  AB  has  two  pieces 
of  wood  CG  and  Dll  fixed  to  it  on  each  side,  forming  an 
acute  angle  with  it,  in  which  the  teeth  are  inserted.  This 
exactly  answers  the  description  of  Virgil,  ’Duplici  aptantur 
dentalia  dorse*  (tho  teeth  are  fitted  to  tho  double  back). 
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Fig.  1. 


These  teeth  help  to  push  aside  the  earth  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  the  instrument  resembles  what  ia  called  a moulding 
plough,  which  is  used  in  throwing  the  soil  aside  against  young 
plants  growing  in  rows,  as  turnips,  potatoes,  8cc.  A chain 
or  pole  connected  with  the  end  of  the  beam  was  hooked  to 
the  middle  of  the  yoke  on  the  neck  of  the  oxen,  and  thus 
the  plough  went  on  making  parallel  furrows,  so  near  to  each 
other  that  the  preceding  furrow  was  partially  filled  with  the 
earth  which  the  dentalia  pushed  aside.  The  point  was  in  the 
shape  of  the  head  of  a lance.  This  plough  might  suffice 
in  light  mellow  soils,  which  had  been  long  in  cultivation 
and  had  more  the  texture  of  garden  mould  than  of  stubborn 
clay. 

The  small  double  mould-board  plough,  common  in  other 
parts  of  France,  is  evidently  taken  from  this.  The  teeth 
not  being  sufficiently  strong,  a slanting  board  was  substi- 
tuted on  each  side,  and  wheels  were  added,  to  diminish  the 
labour  of  tho  ploughman.  Tho  stilt  remained  the  same 
at  the  place  where  it  is  attached  to  the  plough,  but 
higher  up  it  was  divided  into  two,  like  a fork,  for  the 
convenience  of  holding  it  with  both  hands.  This  plough 
acts  exactly  like  the  other,  but  it  is  stronger  and  better 
adapted  for  heavier  land.  Neither  of  them  goes  muck  deeper 
than  four  or  fivo  inches,  leaving  shallow  parallel  ridges, 
in  which  the  seed  falls,  and  is  buried  by  light  wooden  liar- 
rows,  which  arc  drawn  over  the  land  after  sowing.  This  is 
an  imperfect  tillage,  the  bottoms  of  the  furrows  oeing  only 
partially  stirred.  The  broad  (lat  share,  and  the  single 
mould-board  which  turns  the  earth  completely  over,  after 
lifting  it  up,  is  a far  more  effectual  instrument,  and  has 
been  adopted  wherever  agriculture  has  made  any  improve- 
ment. This  plough  more  nearly  imitates  the  digging  with 
a spade ; and  the  more  perfect  tho  imitations,  the  better  is 
the  work. 

The  mould-board  of  a modern  plough  is  either  fixed  on 
one  side,  or  made  so  as  to  be  shifted  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  In  the  first  case  half  the  furrow-slices  lie  on  one 
side  and  half  on  the  other,  and  there  is  of  necessity  a 
double  furrow  where  they  join.  When  it  is  desirable  that 
the  surface  should  bo  quite  fiat,  and  the  furrow-slicea  all 
in  ono  direction,  tho  mould-board  must  be  shifted  at  every 
turn,  and  a plough  which  admits  of  this  is  called  a turn- 
wrest  plough. 

It  is  evident  that  the  mould-board  of  a tum-wrest  plough 
must  be  so  constructed  as  to  act  with  either  side  uppermost ; 
it  can  therefore  have  only  a very  slight  convexity  to  push 
over  the  slice  cut  off  by  the  coulter  and  share  ; and  a con- 
siderable force  is  lost  by  the  obliquity  of  tho  action  in  doing 
so.  Tbo  share  of  this  plough  is  pointed  like  a lance,  or 
presents  a flat  edge  like  a broad  chisel,  according  os  the  soil 
is  light  or  heavy.  The  point  of  tho  coulter  is  placed  on  line 
with  that  side  of  the  point  which  is  nearest  to  the  unploughcd 
land,  and  this  is  done  by  means  of  a piece  of  wood  AB  (Fig.  3 ), 
which  presses  it  against  one  side  or  tho  other  of  the  mortice 
in  which  it  is  placed  in  the  beam  CD,  by  changing  tho 
position  of  tho  pioces  AB  to  the  other  side  of  the  projection 
Fig.  3. 
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E on  the  beam,  and  pressing  the  bead  of  tho  coulter  F lo  the  hotly  of  the  plough  towards  the  preceding  furrow:  a 
the  Other  aide.  The  inould-b.>ard  ha*  a hook  ut  the  fore  piece  of  wood  on  the  inside  of  the  mould-board  keeps  it  at 
part,  which  goes  into  a staple  in  the  side  of  the  fore-part  of  the  proper  angle  with  the  line  of  tho  sole. 


Kentish  Tnrn-Wr««t  Hough. 


Rsodom's  KeutUh  Turn  Wrr»t  Hough. 


The  defect  of  this  plough  is  in  its  weight  and  clumsiness 
more  than  in  tho  shape  of  the  mould  board;  for  when  it  is 
made  lighter,  it  is  not  so  bad  a construction  os  appears  at 
first  sight,  and  it  does  its  work  very  neatly  in  heavy  loams 
with  a dry  subsoil.  If,  instead  of  one  mould-board,  two  were 
used  alternately,  of  a belter  shape  for  turning  over  the 
furrow-slice,  this  plough  would  be  much  improved. 

The  form  of  the  turn-furrow  is  of  material  importance, 
for  on  tins  depends  not  only  the  perfection  of  the  work,  but 
also  the  lightness  of  tho  draught  When  we  follow  a plough 
working  in  a mellow  soil  which  slightly  adheres  to  tho 
plough,  we  often  perceive  that  instead  of  being  turned 
aside,  the  earth  is  carried  forward,  and  only  falls  off  when 
the  accumulation  of  it  becomes  heavy  enough  to  overcome  the 
adhesion.  It  does  not  slide  off  from  the  mould-board  itself, 
but  separates  from  the  earth  which  adheres  to  the  latter ; 
thus  showing  that  the  shape  is  defective,  and  giving  good 
hints  for  its  improvement.  But  os  the  same  plough  will 
sometimes  turn  over  the  same  earth  belter  when  it  is  either 
d rier  or  moister,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine,  by  experiment 
unly,  what  may,  on  the  whole,  be  the  best  shape.  A little 
rcllection  and  the  application  of  scientific  principles  may 
greatly  assist  us  here.  It  is  not  sufficient  however  to  find 
the  curve  which  will  make  the  plough  go  through  the 
ground  with  the  least  fuiee.  The  plough  must  also  per- 
form its  work  perfectly,  and  if  anything  is  to  be  sacrificed,  it 
is  better  to  employ  more  power  than  lo  plough  the  ground 
badly.  After  having  ascertained  the  mechanical  principles 
which  hear  on  the  working  of  the  plough,  we  must  observe 
its  action  carefully,  follow  the  plough  day  after  day,  in 
different  soils  and  different  weather,  and  thus  we  may  be 
led  to  observe  all  the  circumstances  which  attend  its  opera- 
tion, and  correct  any  mistakes  which  an  erroneous  theory 
might  have  led  to. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  ’ the  exact 
curve  which  the  turn-furrow  should  have  to  perform  the 
work  well  and  at  the  same  time  to  produce  the  least  resist- 
ance. The  difficulty  of  the  problem  lies  in  determining  the 
data,  or  principles  on  which  the  investigation  is  founded ; 
and  these  are  so  various,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  no 
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very  satisfactory  conclusion  has  yet  been  obtained.  We  will 
matte  an  attempt  at  a solution  from  a simple  examination 
of  tho  motion  to  be  produced  in  tho  portion  of  earth  to  be 
turned,  which  we  call  the  furrow-slice.  We  shall  suppose 
this  separated  from  the  adjacent  soil  by  the  vertical 
cut  of  the  coulter,  and  at  the  same  time  from  the 
subsoil  by  tho  horizontal  cut  of  the  share ; a section  of 
the  slice,  by  a plane  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the 
ploughing,  will  be  a parallelogram  A B DC  {Fig.  6).  the 
depth  AC  being  the  tlnokness  of  the  slice,  and  AB  its 
width.  Confining  our  attention  to  this  section  of  the  slice, 
the  object  is  to  move  it  from  its  position  A H DC,  as  cut 
off  by  the  coulter  and  share,  to  that  of  bt  d* d a',  where  it  is 


inclined  at  an  angle  of  45®  to  the  horizontal  line;  the  sur 
face  A E{bW) being  laid  on  the  slice  previously  turned  over, 
so  as  to  bury  the  grass  or  weeds  which  might  be  rooted 
there,  exposing  the  roots  to  the  sun  and  air.  The  more  uni- 
formly this  motion  is  produced,  and  the  more  regularly  the 
successive  sections  follow  each  other,  tho  less  power  will  be 
required  to  turn  over  the  whole  slice.  The  motion  of  C D 
round  the  point  D must  therefore  be  uniform.  If  the  tarn 
furrow  is  Horizontal  at  the  point  where  it  joins  tho  share, 
and  of  the  same  width  os  the  furrow-slice,  it  will  slide  under 
the  slice ; and  if  the  vertical  sections  of  its  upper  surface, 
at  equal  distances  from  the  share,  are  inclined  at  angles 
regularly  increasing  with  this  distance  till  it  arrives  at  the 
perpendicular,  the  turn-furrow  will,  os  it  advances,  tum  the 
slice  from  a horizontal  to  a perpendicular  position : the  sec- 
tion of  it  will  then  be  Dam.  The  inclination  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  turn-furrow  must  now  he  to  the  other  side,  form- 
ing an  obtuse  anglo  with  the  section  of  the  sole,  until  it  has 
pushed  tho  slice  over  at  the  required  inclination  of  46° 
Vou  XVIII. — 3 N 
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vm'cn  theory  and  experience  have  shown  to  bo  the  best 
adapted  to  oxpo.se  the  greatest  surface  to  tho  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  likewise  to  form  the  most  regular  furrows 
for  the  reception  of  tho  seed,  which  the  harrow  can  then 
most  readily  bury. 

The  surface ’ of  this  turn-furrow  is  curved  in  tire 
form  of  the  spiral  thread  of  a screw,  such  as  would  be 
generated  by  a line  moved  uniformly  forward  in  a direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  its  length,  while  it  revolved  uni- 
formly round  one  of  its  extremities.  This  surface  is  easily 
constructed  mechanically  thus : take  a rectangular  parallelo- 
gram A BCD  {tig.  7)  of  the  width  of  nine  inches,  or  as 
wide  as  the  intended  furrow,  and  of  a length  equal  to  four 
times  the  width.  Bisect  B C in  E and  DC  in  F ; at  F raise  u 
perpendicular  FG  to  the  plane  of  the  rectangle,  and  make 
it  equal  to  C K.  Join  E G and  produce  it  to  K,  making 
F K equal  to  F E.  Join  K D.  Draw  from  every  point  in 
CD  lines  at  right  angles  to  C D,  meeting  the  line  E K in 
different  points;  these  lines  Will  form  the  required  surface. 


Fig.  7. 
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The  line  K D will  be  found  inclined  45°  to  the  horizon  at 
the  angle  KDH,  which  is  the  inclination  at  which  the  fur- 


row-slice is  most  advantageously  laid.  To  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  solid  geometry,  these  lines  mav  be  easily  ex- 
hibited by  means  of  a wire  inserted  at  E and  bent  at  a right 
angle  at  K,  inserting  the  bent  portion  into  the  board 
A B C D(  Fig.  8)  at  D,  so  that  it  shall  be  inclined  45°  at  D, 
lying  in  the  direction  E K in  Pigs.  7 and  8.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  G F be  equal  to  C E and  perpendicular  to  the 
board. 

It  is  evident  that,  as  the  plough  moves  on,  a particle  at  E 
will  slide  along  the  line  E K,  become  at  G perpendicular  to 
the  bottom  of  the  turn-furrow,  which  should  be  parallel  to 
tho  solo,  and  at  K be  at  an  angle  of  45”  with  that  line.  If 
the  slice  were  a solid  substance,  this  line  E K would  be  all 
that  is  required  to  turn  it  in  its  proper  position;  hut  as 
the  soil  is  generally  loose,  and  would  crumble  to  pieces,  a 
support  must  be  given  to  it  by  a surface  at  least  as  wide  as 
tho  slice.  This  surface  is  generated  by  drawing  lines  from 
different  parts  of  DC  at  right  angles  to  this  line,  and  meet- 
ing the  line  K K (Fig.  9).  These  linos  will  be  at  different  angles 
to  the  horizon,  nearly  horizontal  at  C,  where  the  fin  of  the 
point  begius  perpendicular  at  F,  and  at  45°  beyond  it  at  D. 
The  curve  thus  generated  will  be  found  to  turn  over  soils  of 
a moderate  tenacity  very  perfectly.  If  it  is  very  light,  the 
sui  face  may  bo  formed  by  arcs  of  circles  with  a consider- 
able diameter,  the  concave  part  upwards;  if  it  is  very  tena- 
cious, the  convex  part  of  the  arches  may  be  upwards.  Thus 
the  surface  may  be  varied  without  altering  the  fixed  line 
E K.  The  annexed  figures  (10, 11, 12)  will  explain  this.  The 
distance  of  the  perpendicular  F (*  from  the  fin  of  the  sliaro 
may  also  be  varied,  either  lengthening  or  shortening  the 
turn-fnrrow,  as  experience  may  show  to  be  most  advan- 
tageous. 

Horizontal  Plan  of  the  Plough, 


Fig.  9. 


AH,  l bti  Sots.  C.  ike  Fin.  DC,  Uie  iMinm  nf  the  Turn  Fntrow, 


Sections  nf  the  three  different  turn-furrows  at  different 
distances  from  the  heel. 

Pig.  10.  Fig.  11. 


A plough  has  been  lately  constructed  on  this  principle  by 
JVfessrs.  Ransom  of  Ipswich,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  writer 
of  this  article,  and  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  held  at  Cambridge,  J uly 
15,  1840.  It  promises  to  realise  the  expectations  formed  of 
it.  In  soils  of  a loose  mellow  nature  it  answers  completely, 
and  does  the  work  more  perfectly  than  any  other  plough.  It 
unites  the  parallelism  of  the  sole  and  bottom  of  the  turn- 
furrow  of  the  Flemish  plough  with  the  improved  shape  of  the 
turn-furrow.  By  adopting  the  variations  in  the  shape  of  the 
turn-furrow  which  we  have  suggested,  this  plough  may  be 
adapted  to  any  soil,  and  be  used  with  or  without  wheels. 

Ploughs  were  formerly  made  of  wood  having  those  parts 
covered  with  iron  where  the  greatest  friction  takes  place,  the 
share  and  coulter  only  being  of  iron ; but  in  consequence  of 
the  greater  facility  of  casting  iron  in  modern  times,  most  of 
the  parts  are  now  made  of  this  metal.  The  beam  and  stilts 
arc  still  usually  of  wood,  but  even  these  are  now  sometimes 
made  of  wrought-iron.  The  advantages  of  iron  are,  its  du- 
rability and  the  smaller  friction  it  occasions  when  once 
polished  by  use.  The  inconveniences  are,  the  additional 
weight  of  the  instrument,  and  consequent  greater  friction 
of  the  sole.  Recent  experiments  have  proved  this  to  be 
greater  than  was  generally  suspected.  A great  improve- 
ment has  been  introduced  by  making  the  points  of  the 
shares  of  cast-iron,  which,  by  a mode  of  casting  the  lower 
surface  on  a plate  of  metal,  makes  one  surface  much  harder 
than  the  other ; and  as  the  softer  surface  wears  more  rapidly, 
a sharp  edge  is  always  preserved. 

The  different  parts  of  a plough  are  now  usually  cast,  60 
that  if  any  one  fails  or  wears  out,  it  can  be  instantly  replaced 
bv  moving  a few  screws  or  bolts.  This  is  a very  great  saving 
or  time  and  expense ; for  before  this,  every  time  an  accident 
happened  to  any  part  of  the  plough,  it  took  a long  time  to 
repair  it,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  labour  was  suspended, 
often  at  a very  critical  time  of  the  year.  There  is  another 
advantage  in  having  the  essentia]  parts  of  cast-iron.  If  any 
particular  shape  has  been  once  discovered  to  be  the  host  for 
any  part,  that  shape  is  preserved  without  deviation  in  every 
plough  made  on  the  same  pattern,  and  with  respect  to  the 
turn-furrow  this  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  stilts  of  the  plough  are  mostly  of  wood.  Where  the 
soil  is  light  and  crumbling,  without  atones,  as  in  Norfolk,  a 
single  handle  or  stilt  is  sufficient ; but  where  some  force  is 
occasionally  required  to  prevent  stones  or  other  obstacles 
from  turning  the  plough  out  of  its  course,  two  stilts  are 
most  convenient,  placed  at  a more  obtuse  angle  with  the 
sole  of  the  plough. 

The  force  required  to  draw  a plough  depends  not  only  on 
the  nature  of  tne  soil,  but  also  on  the  shape  of  the  plough, 
and  especially  on  the  position  of  its  different  parts  with  re- 
spect to  each  other,  so  that  they  do  not  counteract  'each 
other. 

If  a plough  were  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  sole,  the 
obliquity  of  the  turn-furrow  would  causo  it  to  turn  towards 
one  side,  and  it  would  require  a considerable  force  to  keep 
it  straight.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  line  of  draught  is 
placed  at  an  angle,  which  vanes  with  that  of  the  turn  furrow 
and  the  force  required  to  push  tlte  furrow-slice  over.  To 
adjust  this  angle,  so  as  to  cause  the  plough  to  keep  in  the 
intended  line,  there  is  a contrivance  at  the  end  of  the  beam 
to  change  the  position  of  the  ring  by  which  tho  plough  is 
drawn  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  line  of  the  beam,  and  an- 
other by  which  it  may  bo  raised  or  lowered.  In  most 
ploughs  the  beam,  having  been  originally  set  at  a small 
angle  with  the  sole  towards  the  right,  ha*  an  arch  of  wood 
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or  iron  at  the  end,  as  in  the  annexed  Figure  13.  An  iron, 
shaped  as  in  Pig ♦ 14,  is  made  to  embrace  the  beam,  to  which 

Fig.  13. 


it  is  attached  by  a pin  (fl),  round  which  it  turns  as  a centre. 
Another  pin  (6)  passes  through  otio  of  the  holes  in  the 
circular  end,  and  keeps  the  iron  in  any  required  position  to 
the  right  or  left  of  the  line  of  the  beam.  The  end  of  this 
iron,  which  is  called  a bridle,  has  several  projecting  hooks 


Pig.  N. 


in  the  oblong  curve  which  terminates  it,  on  which  an  iron 
ring  is  hung  at  different  heights.  By  these  contrivances  the 
plough  may  be  drawn  from  a point  on  cither  side  of  tho 
beam,  and  higher  or  lower  as  mav  be  requirod.  When  the 
plough  is  found  to  take  too  much  land , as  ploughmen  say, 
that  is,  tends  to  increase  the  width  of  the  slice  cut  off  by  the 
coulter,  the  bridle  is  shitted  to  the  left  by  moving  the  pin 
i b ) into  another  hole:  when  it  goes  out  of  the  land,  os  it  is 
called,  that  is,  diminishes  the  width  of  the  furrow-slice,  tbo 
pin  is  moved  a hole  or  two  to  the  right,  until  the  plough 
has  no  tendency  to  deviate  to  either  side.  If  it  inclines  to 
rise  out  of  the  ground,  tho  ring  is  shifted  in  the  iron  bridio 
and  placed  in  a book  or  notch  higher  up ; if,  on  tho  con- 
trary, it  dips  too  deep,  the  ring  is  hooked  lower.  Thus  a 
plough  may  be  made  to  go  straight  and  at  a regular  depth,  with- 
out any  more  force  being  applied  to  the  stills  than  is  required 
to  counteract  inequalities  in  tlie  land,  or  accidental  obstacles, 
such  as  stones  or  roots,  which  might  throw  the  plough  out 
of  the  ground.  When  the  soil  is  of  unequal  texture,  it  is 
useful  to  hove  a small  wheel  connected  witn  the  foro  part  of 
the  beam,  so  as  to  prevent  its  dipping  downwards,  which 
would  require  a great  pressure  on  the  stilts  to  keep  tho 
point  of  tho  share  up.  and  thus  increase  the  friction  of  tho 
sole  on  the  ground,  and  consequently  the  labour  of  tho 
horses.  In  the  Rutland  and  Bedford  ploughs  two  wheels 
are  connected  with  the  beam,  one  of  which  runs  in  the  fur- 
row to  the  right,  and  the  other  on  tbo  unploughed  soil  to  the 
left.  When  the  plough  has  been  well  adjusted,  and  the 
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larger  wheel  runs  in  the  ang.c  of  the  furrow,  it  acts  as  a 
gauge  to  regulate  the  width  of  the  slice  as  well  as  its  depth  : 
in  vory  uniform  soils  without  stones,  the  plough,  when 
set  in  the  proper  direction,  will  make  a very  straight  and 
evon  furrow  parallel  to  tho  one  in  which  the  wheel  runs, 
without  any  person  holding  the  stilts;  so  that  all  that  is 
requirod  is  to  turn  the  plough  at  the  end  of  cnch  furrow, 
and  set  it  in  to  the  proper  line  to  form  the  next.  As  this 
admits  of  very  correct  adjustment,  no  unnecessary  force 
is  requirod  to  draw  the  plough : and  hence  this  plough 
appears  to  bo  the  easiest  tor  the  horses;  and  if  the  wheels 
are  not  vory  heavy,  and  the  plough  it  of  a good  form,  it  cer- 
tainly requires  less  power  to  move  it  than  many  which  arc 
without  wheels ; and  it  U far  superior  to  the  old  clumsy  wheel- 
plough,  the  beam  of  which  rests  on  a heavy  carriage,  without 
being  firmly  attached  to  it.  This,  instead  of  lessening  the 
draught,  increases  it  by  all  the  pressure  of  the  beam  upon 


the  carriage,  besides  tbo  wreight  of  ibis  last  and  of  the 
wheels.  There  are  some  very  irregular  and  stony  soils, 
where  a common  swing  plough  can  scarcely  bo  kept 
steady  without  the  help  of  wheels,  and  where  it  would 
not  be  so  convenient  to  have  the  beam  fixed  on  tho  wheels. 
In  this  case  a separate  carriage  is  necessary,  that  the  plough- 
man mav  have  a fulcrum  on  which  be  can  raise  his  plough, 
or  turn  it  to  either  side  to  avoid  any  considerable  stone  or 
other  obstacle.  Asa  general  rule,  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  a slight  but  strong  swing-plough,  in  the  hands  of  a 
clever  ploughman, — with  one  wheel  inparticalar  soils,  but, 
in  general,  without  any  wheel, — will  effect  its  purpose  with 
the  greatest  precision,  and  tho  least  exertion  of  the  horse* 
drawing  it.  Theory  and  practice  agree  in  this;  and  if  any 
experiments  appear  to  throw  a doubt  upon  it.  we  shall  pro- 
bably find  some  circumstances  which  have  influenced  the 
result,  when  wheel-ploughs  have  appeared  to  require  the  least 
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power  of  draught.  But  wheels  have  one  advantage : they  will 
enable  an  inferior  ploughman  to  make  better  work  than  he 
could  possibly  do  without  them  ; and  that  too  with  loss  la- 
bour to  tho  horses;  because,  from  his  want  of  skill,  the 
swing-plough  would  be  continually  subject  to  sudden  devia- 
tions, requiring  him  to  use  his  strength  to  counteract  them  ; 
and  each  exertion  of  the  ploughman  adds  to  the  labour  of  the 
horses. 

Some  interesting  experiments  have  been  made  on  the 
draught  of  different  ploughs  by  Mr.  Handley,  M.P.  for  Lin- 
colnshire, and  Mr.  rusey,  M-P.  for  Berkshire,  which  are 
detailed  in  the  third  and  fourth  numbers  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

Without  entering  into  any  comparison  of  ploughs  dif- 
ferently constructed,  it  is  evident  that  the  shape  of  the 
plough  must  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  which  it  is  to 
turn  up.  A light  soil  must  he  shovelled  up;  a mellow  one  | 
may  be  turned  over  with  any  kind  of  mould-board;  a very 
stiff  tenacious  soil  which  adheres  to  any  surface  pressed 
against  it,  will  be  more  easily  turned  over  by  a few  points 
of  contact  which  do  not  allow  of  adhesion.  Hence  the 
point  and  turn-furrow  have  been  made  of  all  imagmablo 
shapes,  and  while  one  man  contends  for  a very  concave  form, 
another  will  admit  of  nothing  which  is  not  very  convex. 
That  plough  will  no  doubt  have  the  least  draught  which  is 
best  suited  to  the  soil  which  it  lias  to  move.  The  lighter 
the  plough  is,  consistently  with  sufficient  strength,  the  less 
draught  it  requires,  all  other  circumstances  remaining  the 
same.  Lightness  and  strength  combined  arc  consequently 
great  advantages,  and  if  a very  light  plough  dues  its  work  os 
well  us  a heavier,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  preferable. 
Durability  is  nothing  compared  with  the  saving  of  one 
hone  in  three:  it  is  cheaper  to  have  a new  plough  every 
year  than  to  keep  an  additional  horse  all  the  year.  If  a 
wooden  plough  is  found  to  be  more  easily  moved  than  an 
iron  one,  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  should  be  preferred. 

The  Flemish  plough  is  made  of  wood,  and  is  very  light ; 
the  share  and  coulter  only  are  of  iron,  besides  a thin  sheet 
of  iron  over  the  mould  board,  which  is  shaped  as  if  it  had 
been  rolled  obliquely  over  a cylinder,  a shape  well  adapted  to 
sandy  soils.  In  ploughing  laud  which  is  more  or  less  mellow 
and  crumbling,  the  great  object  is  to  bring  to  the  surface  that 
portion  which  has  lain  buried,  and  has  not  served  to  nourish 
the  preceding  crop,  and  to  bury  that  which  has  produced  ve- 
getation, and  in  which  the  roots  of  various  weeds  have  es- 
tablished themselves.  When  manure  is  to  be  covered  with 
a certain  depth  of  earth,  a more  complete  subversion  is  re- 
quired, in  order  that  no  part  of  it  may  remain  uncovered. 
When  the  land  is  in  a compact  state,  from  the  roots  which 
pervade  it,  and  it  is  only  ploughed  once  to  prepare  it  for  re- 
ceiving the  seed,  much  greater  nicety  is  required  to  lay  the 
slices  at  a certain  angle  so  as  to  leave  regular  lines  or  de- 
pressions in  which  the  seed  may  fall  and  be  readily  covered 
py  the  harrows  which  follow.  In  this  case  the  angle  of  45° 
is  found  to  be  the  most  convenient  at  which  tho  furrow- 
slices  may  be  laid  against  one  another.  The  field  will  then 
have  the  appearance  of  being  laid  in  small  ridges  as  in  the  j 
annexed  figure,  all  towards  the  same  side  if  ploughed  with  1 
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a turn-wrest  plough,  or  towards  a middle  line  if  a plough 
with  a fixed  turn -furrow  has  been  used.  To  produce  this 
regularity,  the  end  of  the  turn-furrow  is  made  to  press  on 
the  slice  turned  over ; and  some  ploughmen  fix  a piece  of 
wood  or  iron  to  tho  end  of  tho  turn-furrow,  which  makes  a 
groove  in  the  furrow-slice  at  the  place  where  the  next  one 
will  be  laid  upon  it.  This  prevents  useless  openings  be- 
tween the  slices.  It  adds  no  doubt  to  the  draught,  but  it 
makesbettcr  and  neater  work. 

When  the  seed  is  to  be  dibbled  on  tho  sward,  which  is  re- 
versed by  a single  ploughing,  it  is  necessary  that  the  sod 
should  be  completely  turned  over  and  laid  flat.  To  do  this, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  bury  all  the  grass,  requires  the  fur- 
rows to  be  very  equal  and  parallel ; so  that  when  a roller 
has  gone  over  the  land,  it  is  perfectly  flat,  without  any  in- 
terstices between  the  slices  which  aro  turned  over.  It  ' 
requires  a good  ploughman  to  do  this  perfectly. 

When  clover-ley  or  old  grass  is  ploughed  up,  it  is  diffi  ! 


cult  to  bury  all  the  grass  which  grows  on  the  edge  of  the 
slice ; and  if  it  remains  exposed,  it  will  grow  and  increase 
to  the  detriment  of  the  corn.  To  prevent  this,  a wing  is  some- 
times added  to  the  side  of  the  coulter,  a few  inches  from  the 
point.  I touts  a small  horizontal  slice  off  the  surface  before  the 
sod  is  turned  over.and  this  falls  into  the  bottom  of  the  furrow 
and  is  buried  there.  The  coulter  with  such  a wing  is  called 
a skim-coulter,  because  it,  as  it  were,  skims  the  surface. 
This  instrument  may  require  an  additional  horse  to  be  put 
to  the  plough  in  tenacious  soils,  but  this  cannot  be  avoided. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  no  more  horses  should  be  put  to  a 
plough  than  can  do  tho  work  ; but  whatever  be  the  number 
required,  the  work  must  be  done  well.  There  is  no  suving 
in  doing  the  work  imperfectly.  The  discussions  about  the 
number  of  horses  which  should  draw  a pluugh  might 
easily  be  settled,  if  the  nature  of  the  soil  were  sufficiently 
taken  into  consideration.  The  shape  of  the  plough  may 
make  some  difference,  but  the  tenacity  of  the  soil  makes  a 
much  greater.  It  is  however  not  a little  surprising  that 
there  should  be  so  little  variety  in  the  width  of  the  furrows. 
It  would  appear  as  if  there  were  a law  prohibiting  furrows 
less  than  eight  inches  wide,  or  more  than  ten:  a furrow- 
slice  five  inches  wide  and  ten  deep  requires  no  more  power 
than  one  ten  inches  wide  ami  five  deep.  It  is  true  that  a 
plough  will  not  do  more  than  half  an  acre  at  most  in  a day 
with  narrow  furrow's;  but  if  two  horses  will  do  this,  and  two 
ploughs  instead  of  one  be  used,  with  ouo  man  and  two 
horses  each,  an  acre  will  be  ploughed  in  a day  with  four 
horses  and  two  men,  which  is  the  number  usually 
employed,  when  the  furrows  are  deep  and  nine  or  ten  inches 
wide ; but  tlie  land  will  bo  much  belter  stirred,  and  laid 
more  even.  The  Romans  ploughed  with  deep  narrow  fur- 
rows, and  varied  the  width  purposely,  the  better  to  pulverise 
the  soil.  The  plough  need  not  be  narrower  for  this  work; 
for  if  the  first  furrow  be  made  wide  enough,  the  plough  can 
deepen  it  by  a second  turn  in  it,  and  a trench  is  formed  in 
which  the  next  slice  falls,  and  is  pushed  aside  by  the  tail  of 
the  turn-furrows,  so  as  to  leave  another  trench  open  ten 
inches  wide. 

Suppose  A BCD  (/•>£.  lft)  the  section  of  ihe  first  wide  furrow, 
and  a slice  AEFB  is  cut  off  tho  solid  side  of  the  land  half 
Fig.  18. 
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the  width  of  the  trench ; the  mould  board  pushes  this  earth, 
after  it  has  been  turned  over,  into  tho  space  DCuA,  marked 
with  the  dotted  line,  and  in  doing  so  beats  and  crumbles 
it,  leaving  a fresh  trench  ctAFE  equal  to  the  first,  and  so  the 
whole  fluid  may  be  ploughed  without  difficulty.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  where  the  soil  is  properly  cultivated,  and 
ploughed  in  a proper  state,  this  mode  of  ploughing  would 
be  found  a great  improvement,  and  equal  to  a trench 
ploughing,  or  subsoil  ploughing.  Where  the  farms  are 
small  and  few  horses  are  kept,  deep  ploughing  is  not  prac- 
ticable with  tho  usual  width  of  furrow ; but  with  a narrow 
furrow,  the  land  may  be  moved  to  a very  great  depth  with 
a couple  of  horses.  The  plough  must  be  made  sharp  and 
narrow,  and  the  turn-furrow  not  much  curved,  so  as  rather 
to  push  the  earth  aside  than  to  lift  it. 

Very  little  attention  was  formerly  paid  to  the  straightness 
of  the  furrows.  It  was  natural  to  follow  the  shape  of  the 
boundary  of  the  field,  which  was  seldom  straight ; and  this 
practice  increased  gradually  till  no  straight  furrow  was  to 
be  seen;  and  there  was  a prejudice,  if  not  a superstition,  in 
favour  of  crooked  ridges.  Those  who  defended  them  with 
the  least  vehemence,  assorted  that  if  crooked  furrows  wore 
not  better  than  the  straight,  the  difference  was  unimportant; 
bnt  no  curves  can  be  lain  so  perfectly  parallel  as  two  straight 
lines.  Every  deviation  from  parallelism  causes  a delect  in 
the  contact  of  the  slices,  and  a loss  of  force  by  the  obliquity 
of  the  draught.  A superficial  observer  would  not  perceive 
this,  but  minute  examination  proves  it.  Hence  equal  and 
straight  furrows  aro  a sign  of  good  ploughing. 

When  the  land  lies  on  a dry  subsoil,  and  no  more  moisture 
remains  in  it,  after  continued  rains,  than  is  useful  to  promote 
vegetation,  it  may  bo  ploughed  quito  flat.  This  may  be 
done  by  a plough  with  a moveable  turn-furrow,  or  by  plough- 
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ing  in  a continued  spiral  from  the  centre  to  the  circumfe- 
rence, or  the  reverse.  In  this  case  straight  furrows  cannot 
be  made.  The  best  way  is  to  draw  a furrow  the  whole 
length  of  the  field  in  the  middle,  and  plough  lowards  this 
from  both  sides.  If  the  field  is  wide,  it  is  most  convenient 
to  plough  it  into  several  broad  stitches,  each  a certain  num- 
ber of  perches  in  breadth.  A perch  (16$  feet)  is  a very 
common  width  for  a stitch,  and  convenient  to  guide  the 
sower  or  tho  drilling-machine. 

JJut  on  moist  impervious  subsoils  it  is  necessary  to  lay  the 
land  in  a rounded  form,  in  order  to  let  the  superfluous  water 
run  off  into  furrows,  from  which  it  is  conducted  by  proper 
channels  into  tho  ditches.  In  this  case  half  a perch  is  a 
common  width  for  each  stitch,  or  land,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  It  requires  some  practice  to  lay  up  a land  in  a 
rounded  form  from  a flat  surface.  After  cross-ploughing 
and  harrowing,  the  first  furrow  is  drawn  wide  and  shallow, 
and  the  earth  is  thrown  upon  the  surface  to  the  right:  when  ; 
the  plough  returns,  it  takes  another  furrow  about  nine  or  | 
ten  inches  from  the  first,  laying  the  earth  or  furrow-slico  j 
somewhat  obliquely  over  the  first.  At  the  next  turn  auother 
slice  is  laid,  meeting  the  last  at  an  angle,  the  first  slice 
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being  quito  covered  by  the  two  last.  This  now  forms  the  | 
crown  of  the  ridge;  and  the  succeeding  slices  arc  laid 
obliquely,  leaning  to  the  right  and  left  till  the  required 
width  is  obtained.  Another  land  is  now  begun  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a quarter  of  a perch  from  the  last  furrow,  and  laid  , 
Fig.  20. 


exactly  in  tho  samo  manner.  When  the  two  lands  meet, 
the  intervening  furrow,  which  had  been  purposely  left  shal- 
lower, is  deepened  ; and  there  is  a furrow  between  every 
two  lands,  the  bottom  of  which  is  considerably  below  the 
bottom  of  the  other  furrows.  When  this  field  is  ploughed 
again  after  harvest,  the  work  is  reversed ; the  furrow  between 
the  lands  is  filled  with  the  first  slice,  and  another  is  placed 
over  this,  which  now  becomes  the  crown  of  the  land  to  he 
formed : this  is  called  ploughing  crown  and  furrow.  When 
the  lands  are  ploughed  towards  the  crown,  it  is  called 
gathering.  By  gathering  several  times  in  succession,  the 
sod  is  much  raised  at  the  crown  at  the  expense  of  the  sides. 
This  was  the  old  practico,  when  lands  were  laid  very 
wide  and  very  high;  in  common  fields,  the  land  or  stitch 
was  often  the  whole  width  of  the  possession,  from  which 
came  the  name  of  land.  In  Scotland  they  are  called  riggs. 

One  of  the  most  useful  operations  in  ploughing  land  is  to 
cross  the  former  furrows,  by  which  means  the  whole  soil  is 
much  more  completely  stirred ; and  if  any  part  has  been 
left  solid  without  being  moved  by  the  plough-share,  which  is 
called  a balk,  it  is  now  necessarily  moved.  The  leaving  of 
balks  is  a great  fault,  and  is  owing  to  the  sole  of  the  plough 
being  narrower  than  the  furrow-slice,  and  the  wing  of  the 
point  too  short,  or  to  the  ploughman  not  holding  his  plough 
upright.  The  share  should  cut  the  ground  to  the  whole  width 
of  tho  furrow,  that  no  roots  of  thistles,  docks,  or  other  large 
weeds  may  escape  and  grow  up  again.  The  Roman  authors 
recommended  the  use  of  a sharp  rod  or  stake  inserted  hori- 
zontally into  the  ground,  to  discover  if  there  were  any 
bulks,  which,  with  their  ploughs,  must  have  been  often  left, 
if  tho  ploughman  was  not  very  careful  to  make  close  and 
small  furrows.  Many  ploughmen  hold  the  plough  in  an 
oblique  position ; the  bottom  of  the  furrow  is  consequently 
not  level,  and  the  soil  is  not  stirred  equally.  This  is  a great 
fault,  especially  in  wet  ground ; for  the  furrows  thus  be- 
come channels  in  which  the  water  remains,  not  being  able 
to  run  over  the  inequalities  of  the  bottom.  It  is  of  no  use 
to  lay  the  surface  convex,  if  the  solid  earth  below  lies  in 
hollows  or  gutters.  The  water  naturally  sinks  down  into 
the  newly- ploughed  land,  till  it  meets  the  solid  bottom 
which  the  plough  has  gone  over ; if  it  can  run  over  this  into 
tho  deeper  furrows  between  the  stitches,  it  ovuporates  or 
runs  off,  and  the  land  is  left  dry,  and  so  consolidated  as 
to  let  the  water  run  along  the  surface  without  sinking  to 


any  depth ; but  if  the  bottom  is  uneven,  it  remains  in  the 
hollows,  and  stagnates  there,  to  tho  great  injury  of  the 
growing  crops. 

There  are  various  modes  of  ploughing  land  when  it  is 
intended  to  pulverise  and  exposo  it  to  the  sun  in  summer, 
or  tho  frost  in  winter,  to  purify  and  fertilise  it.  To  expose 
as  great  a surface  as  possible,  the  whole  field  is  laid  in  high 
and  narrow  ridges,  bringing  to  tho  surface  all  the  fertile 
portion  of  the  soil,  and  often  also  a portion  of  the  subsoil 
so  as  to  deepen  the  productive  portion  and  give  inoro  room 
for  the  roots  to  spread  in.  The  simplest,  mulhod  of  increas- 
ing  the  surface  exposed,  when  the  land  is  first  broken  up 
from  pasture,  or  after  having  been  some  years  in  grass,  and 
is  in  a foul  state,  is  called  libbing.  The  plough  turns 
up  a slice,  which  it  lays  over  flat  on  the  anjoinmg  sur- 
face. It  does  not  cover  this  with  the  next  slice,  as  if 
it  were  beginning  the  crown  of  a stitch,  but  it  takes 
; another  slice  at  some  distance,  and  then  one  parallel  to 
| the  first,  likewise  laid  flat  on  tho  solid  part.  When 
the  whole  field  has  been  so  ploughed,  the  surface  consists 
altogether  of  ridges  and  furrows ; but  only  half  tho  surfaco 
lias  been  ploughed.  No  grass  appears,  if  it  has  been  well 
done,  the  unploughed  strips  being  covered  by  tho  slices 
raised  by  tho  side  of  them,  the  two  surfaces  with  grass  on 
them  cover  each  other.  It  is  left  in  this  state  till  the  gnu* 
is  rotten,  and  when  the  sod  is  broken  to  pieces  by  heavy 
drag-harrows,  the  land  can  be  cross-ploughed  and  cleaned 
or  tallowed  in  dry  weather. 

There  is  another  mode  of  ridging,  when  the  land  lias 
had  one  or  two  ploughing*,  in  order  to  expose  it  to  tho 
frost  in  winter,  and  to  mellow  it.  The  operation  is  some- 
what similar  to  ribbing,  but  after  the  first  slice  is  turned 
over,  another  is  added,  as  deep  as  the  plough  can  he  made 
to  go,  so  as  not  to  bring  up  the  subsoil;  by  this  means 
the  whole  surface  is  laid  in  high  ridges  and  deep  furrows ; 
and  when  this  ploughing  is  reversed,  in  spring,  the  soil 
which  has  been  exposed  to  tho  frost  and  wind  is  mixed 
with  the  rest,  and  tends  greatly  to  mellow  it.  This  is 
an  excellent  preparation  for  turnips,  if  the  land  has 
been  well  cleaned.  The  manure,  being  distributed  in  the 
deep  furrows,  is  covered  by  the  plough  right  and  left,  or 
at  one  operation  by  a plough  with  a turn-furrow  on  each 
side,  which  divides  the  ridge  and  lays  half  of  it  in  each  con- 
tiguous furrow.  This  plough  is  usually  called  a double 
mould-board  plough,  and  is  extiemely  useful  in  many 
operations  of  husbandry. 

In  order  to  save  hands  and  expedite  the  tillage  of  the 
land,  ploughs  have  been  contrived  which  make  two  or  more 
furrows  at  once.  When  they  are  well-constructcd,  they 
are  very  useful  in  light  soils.  If  it  is  not  required  to  go 
deep,  aud  two  horses  can  draw  a double  plough,  there  is  a 
decided  saving  of  power ; but  if  it  requires  four  horses,  no- 
thing is  gained.  The  double  ploughs  are  therefore  not 
much  in  use.  But  there  arc  instruments  which  cultivate 
the  earth,  stirring  and  pulverising  it  much  more  speedily 
than  the  pluugh.  Some  of  these  will  stir  the  ground 
to  tho  depth  of  seven  or  eight  inches,  going  over  a width 
of  five  or  six  feet  at  once.  Such  an  instrument  is  pre- 
ferable to  tlie  plough,  after  the  ground  has  already  had  a 
certain  degree  of  stirring,  and  is  bccomo  mellow  and 
crumbling;  but  to  break  up  posture  or  clover-ley,  there  is 
nothing  so  efficacious  os  the  plough,  which  cuts  regular 
slices  and  lays  them  over,  so  that  all  the  grass  shall  rot, 
and  ihe  roots,  being  exposed  to  the  air,  shall  decay,  and  thus 
furnish  food  for  other  crops. 

Tho  instruments  which  have  been  invented  to  save  the 
time  and  labour  required  by  repeated  ploughing*  are  very 
numerous.  Some  of  the  most  useful  have  been  noticed  be- 
fore. [Arable  Land.]  New  ones  are  daily  invented,  and 
some  are  supported  by  wheels,  which  render  them  both 
lighter  and  more  convenient.  Tlioy  aro  easily  raised  out  of 
the  ground,  when  not  intended  to  work,  and  the  depth  to 
which  they  are  let  down  is  more  easily  regulated. 

Deep  ploughing  is  generally  acknowledged  to  accord  with 
the  best  husbandry,  where  the  subsoil  is  dry  naturally, 
or  has  been  artificially  drained ; but  somo  inconvenience 
may  arise  from  bringing  a barren  subsoil  to  the  surface, 
in  trench-ploughing  by  two  ploughs  following  each  other 
in  the  same  furrow.  It  has  therefore  been  suggested 
[ to  take  off  tho  turn-furrow  from  tho  plough  which  follows 
| the  first,  so  as  to  stir  the  subsoil  without  bringing  it  to  the 
surfucc.  [Arable  Land.]  This  idea  has  been  improved 
upon  by  constructing  a subsoil- plough  of  great  strength, 
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which  will  go  very  deep  into  the  ground  and  stir  the 
subsoil  a foot  or  more  below  the  bottom  of  the  usual 
furrow.  Mr.  Smith  of  Deans  tone  has  invented  one  made 
entirely  of  iron,  and  Sir  E.  Straoey  has  constructed  another 
with  a small  wheel  in  front  very  strongly  put  together, 
although  the  beam  is  of  wood.  It  is  of  somewhat  lighter 
draught  than  Mr.  Smith's,  but  it  does  not  go  quite  so  deep. 
This  plough  requires  four  horses  in  the  most  favourable 
soils,  and  six  in  tenacious  clays,  to  keep  up  with  the  com- 
mon plough,  which  always  should  precede  it.  Sometimes 
however  the  subsoil-plough  may  be  used  alone,  where  the 
surface  is  already  mellow  and  crumbling.  The  figure  of 


each  of  these  ploughs,  which  is  subjoined,  requires  little 
explanation  when  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used  is 
understood 

Fig.  21. 

Bnitlh’*  SuW-O'l  Plough, 


Sinnjf'i  lUcklieaih  Plougli. 


Many  different  ploughs  have  been  invented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  labour  in  draining  land.  As  they  all  cut  out 
a slice  from  the  bottom  of  a furrow  and  raise  it  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  they  are  of  little  use  in  crumbling 
soils,  and  in  tlic  most  tenacious  require  the  assistance  of 
much  manual  labour  to  complete  tho  work.  They  act  on 
the  principle  of  the  carpenter  s tool  by  which  a groove  is 
formed  in  the  edge  of  planks  or  deals,  when  they  are  in- 
tended to  be  joined  closely  as  in  a floor.  This  instrument 
is  also  called  a plough ; but  the  uniform  tenacity  of  the 
wood  allows  a narrow  chisel  to  cut  an  even  regular  groove. 
In  the  draining-plough  the  two  sides  of  the  dram  are  to  be 
cut  obliquely  downwards  and  the  bottom  scooped  out  evenly. 
The  plough  requires  to  be  often  adjusted,  and  the  deep  fur- 
rows to  be  kent  cleared  from  loose  earth  by  means  of  spades 
and  scoops.  In  this  wav  drains  may  be  made  from  15  to  18 
inches  deep,  in  which  loose  stones  or  tiles  may  be  laid  to 
form  a channel  fur  the  water.  The  expense  is  much  less 
than  when  the  drains  are  made  with  the  spade. 

When  grass-land  lies  low  and  wet  on  a very  tenacious 
subsoil,  a plough  is  sometimes  used  which  consists  of  a 
cylinder  of  iron  pointed  at  one  end,  and  connected  with  a 
strong  beam  by  a thick  plate  of  iron,  which  is  sharp  on  the 
side  nearest  the  point  of  tho  cylinder,  and  acts  as  n coulter. 
This  instrument  is  forcibly  drawn  horizontally  through  the 
stiff  subsoil  at  a depth  of  12  to  18  inches,  so  ns  to  leave  a 
round  channel  like  a pipe  where  the  cylinder  has  passed. 
This  has  been  called  a mole-plough,  the  passage  made  by 

Fig  23. 


it  under  ground  resembling  tho  workings  of  a mole.  It 
takes  six  horses  to  draw  this  plough,  when  the  cylinder  is 
15  inches  under  the  surface,  but  it  is  the  most  easy  ami  ex- 
peditious means  of  temporarily  draining  land.  It  can  only 
lie  done  when  tho  soil  is  moist  and  gives  way  without  crack- 
ing, but  at  that  time  the  feet  of  the  horses  greatly  damage 
the  surface.  In  consequence  of  this  a windlass  with  a long 
chain  has  been  invented.  The  drum,  winch  is  vertical,  and 
round  which  tho  chain  is  coiled,  is  turned  by  a horse  who 


walks  round  and  round,  while  the  whole  apparatus  is  kept 
in  its  place  by  means  of  an  anchor  fixed  in  the  ground.  It 
draws  the  mole-plough  the  length  of  the  chain,  and  is  then 
moved  forward  on  small  wheels  while  the  chain  uncoils.  As 
soon  as  the  chain  is  all  off  the  drum,  the  anchor  is  refixed  and 
the  operation  continues.  This  mode  of  draining  land  has 
now  been  almost  enliroly  superseded  by  a more  tegular  and 
permanent  system  of  draining  with  stones  or  tiles.  The 
channels  made  by  the  mole-plough  are  very  apt  to  fill  up  in 
drv  weather;  and  the  mole  takes  advantage  of  a ready- 
made passage  to  work  in  it.  stopping  it  purposely  to  retain 
water  and  to  form  its  nest.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  water 
springs  to  tho  surface  and  does  much  harm.  Nothing  but 
a fresh  application  of  the  mole- plough  parallel  to  the  old 
channels  can  remedy  this  evil. 

Various  ploughs  have  been  constructed  wiCh  the  intention 
of  diminishing  the  draught,  or  improving  the  form  of  tho 
turn-furrow ; but  most  of  them,  without  much  regard  to 
scientific  principles,  merely  from  a vague  notion  founded  cm 
some  real  or  supposed  defect  in  the  ploughs  in  common  use, 
or  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  particular  soils  and  situation. 
It  would  bo  useless  to  take  notice  of  many  of  them,  which 
have  but  little  merit,  and  are  not  generally  approved  of.  At 
the  meeting  of  tho  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Cambridge 
in  184»,  Messrs.  Ransom,  of  Ipswich,  exhibited  no  less 
than  eighty-two  differently  constructed  ploughs,  giving  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  those  who  wished  to  compare  the 
principles  on  which  tliey  are  constructed,  and  the  manner  in 
which  these  principles  are  applied. 

PLOUGH-MONDAY,  the  Monday  next  after  Twelfth 
Day,  fixed  upon  by  our  forefathers  as  tho  period  when  tho 
labours  of  the  plough  and  other  rustic  toils  begin.  In 
Derbyshire,  and  in  some  of  the  northern  counties,  the  young 
men  formerly  used  to  yoke  themselves  and  draw  a plough 
about  with  music  on  this  day ; one  or  two  persons,  dis- 
guised in  antic  dresses,  like  jack-puddings,  accompanying 
them,  and  going  from  door  to  door,  soliciting  plough-money 
to  provide  drink.  In  some  places  it  was  a custom,  if  tho 
ploughman,  after  that' day’s  work,  came  with  his  whip  to  the 
kitchen  hatch,  and  cried  ‘Cock  in  the  pot,’  before  the  maid 
could  cry  ‘Cock  on  the  dunghill,’  he  gained  a cock  for 
Shrove-Tuesday.  Tusser,  in  his  * Five  Hundred  Points  of 
Husbandry,’  mentions  Plough-Monday  among  the  plough- 
man’s feast-days. 

(Brand’s  Popular  Antiq.,  4to.,  1813,  vol.  i.,  pp.  396,  397 ; 
Brady's  Clovis  Calendaria,  6vo.,  1812,  vol.  i.,  pp.  151,  152 ; 
Lady's  Dictionary,  by  N.  B.,  Bvo.,  Lond.,  1694,  p.  377.) 

PLOVERS,  CHARA'DRIAD/K,  a family  of  birds 
placed  by  Mr.  Vigors  in  the  order  Ural  la  tores,  or  Waders. 
The  genus  Charadrius,  including  the  true  Plovers , the  Dot- 
tereil,  the  Sea- Lark,  the  Sanderling,  the  Stone  Curlew  (Uidio- 
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ncmus),lhe  fsing-lesraeJ Plover  ( Himantopus),  and  the  Spur- 
ttinged  Plover  (Charadriut  Spinotut),  was  placed  by 
Linnseus,  in  his  Systema'  Nature*.  between  the  genera 
Tringa  and  Recurvirastra  [Avoset],  in  his  order  Oral  tee. 

Cuvier  makes  the  family  of  Plovers  (Let  Pt  infers,  Cha- 
radrius,  Linn.),  comprising  those  genera  which  want  the 
hind-toe,  and  have  a moderate  bill  compressed  and  convex 
at  the  cud,  consist  of  two  genera,  (Edicnemut , and  the  Plo- 
vers properly  so  railed  ( Charadriut , Linn.),  embracing  the  1 
Golden  Plover , Charadrii  Moriuetlus,  Hiaticula,  &c.  Tn«*  * 
Plovers  are  succeeded  by  the  Vanmaur  ( Vane llus , Bechst., 
Tringa,  Linn.),  consisting  of  Sqimtaroia,  Cuv.,  and  Vanel- 
/ur.Cuv. ; which  are  followed  by  llermatuput  and  Cursorius ; 
after  which  last,  judging  from  external  form,  he  places  the 
(Jariama  (Microdactyl ut,  Geoff.,  Dicholopwt , 111.).  [(^a- 
RlAMA.l 

Mr.  Vigors  is  of  opinion  that  we  are  introduced  to  this 
family  by  means  of  lleematojius,  Linn.,  which  indicates  its 
affinity  to  the  lobated  Fulica  of  the  preceding  family  /tat-  ’ 
hde*  by  the  rudiments  of  the  membrane  that  extends  along  I 
the  toe.  This  diameter,  he  observes,  is  sufficiently  discern i-  i 
ble  in  the  species  so  frequent  on  our  cousls  [Ska  Pikj;  but  ] 
it  is  so  far  conspicuous  in  an  Australasian  species  as  almost  ] 
to  give  its  foot  the  appearance  of  being  perfectly  lobated.  j 
This  genus,  he  remarks,  by  its  habits  of  swimming,  pro-  \ 
serves  an  affinity  with  the  natatorial  groups  of  the  Rallidee ; , 
and  these  again  being  connected  with  Phahirojius,  which  | 
forms,  iu  Mr.  Vigors's  arrangement,  the  extreme  genus  of 
the  Scolopacidie,  the  whole  of  the  Wading  Bird*  that  pos- 
sess  the  faculty  of  swimming  are  brought  together  into  one  ; 
contiguous  group.  Besides  Heematopus,  the  Charadriadtr 
of  Mr.  Vigors  consist  of  Arenariu,  Brins.,  our  common  , 
Sanderling;  to  which  he  feels  inclined  to  add  Strejifilus, 
III.,  and  VaneUus,  Briss.,  which  have  been  separated  from 
Tringa  and  generally  assigned  a place  near  Arenaria.  Mr. 
Vigors  observes  that  it  is  true  that  both  these  genera  possess 
a hind  toe  ; but  that  member,  he  adds,  is  at  the  same  time 
so  small  and  feeble  as  scarcely  to  form  more  than  a rudi- 
ment ; and  in  the  structure  of  their  bill,  and  mure  particu- 
larly in  their  habits,  they  evince  a more  natural  union  with 
the  Charadrituke  than  with  Tringa,  where  a strict  adhe- 
rence to  the  structure  of  the  fool  would  place  them.  The 
genus  Cursortut,  Lath.,  also  appears  to  Mr.  Vigors  to  come  : 
among  these  groups,  which  are  joined  by  the  true  Chara- 
driut of  authors.  Among  the  numeruus  species  of  this 
latter  genus  ho  notices  some  that  are  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  the  greater  elevation  of  the  tarei.  These,  iu  his 
opinion,  load  us  to  the  genus  Himantopus , Brins.,  which 
exhibits  such  a singular  and  apparently  <l«proportioned 
length  of  limb.  Thu  family  is  terminated,  according  to 
the  theory  of  Mr.  Vigors,  by  the  (Edicnemut  of  Cuvier 
[CKdicnkmus],  which,  by  its  affinity  with  the  earlier  groups 
of  the  Grinder,  connects,  in  Ins  view,  the  present  family  ' 
with  that  (Gruidee)  which  commenced  the  order  Gral-  | 
latorci.  He  reminds  the  reader  that  the  family  of  Stru • ! 
thiomdee  among  the  Rasores  is  closely  allied  to  the  Gruidee 
and  equally  so  to  the  CharadriaeUe,  in  consequence  of  - 
the  absence  of  the  hinder  too.  With  the  latter,  indeed, 
he  observes,  it  is  frequently  united  into  one  group,  from 
their  similarity  in  this  character,  and  the  cursorial  habits 
resulting  from  it,  which  arc  common  to  both.  These  three 
naturally  allied  families  therefore  are  thus,  in  Mr.  Vigors's 
opinion,  brought  into  contact,  and  their  muluul  affinity 
preserved;  while  at  the  same  time  they  retain  in  the  sys- 
tem the  various  stations  into  which  the  difference  in  tlioir 
more  important  characters  tends  to  separate  them.  (*V«- 
tural  Aflimtie*  that  connect  the  Orders  and  Families  of 
Birds,  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xiv.) 

M.  Lesson  makes  the  family  Chareidriadtc,  Leach,  con- 
sist of  Ostralega,  Hrisa. ; Cahdris , 111.;  Erolia,  Vieill. ; 
Curio  ri  us,  Lath.;  Streps  Hat,  ill. ; Squat  arola,  Cuv.;  Va- 
nellus,  Briss. ; Piurxanut,  Vieill. ; Charadriut,  Linn. ; 
Burhinus,  III. ; (Edicnemut,  Cuv. ; and  Himanioput,  Briss. 
(Manuel.) 

The  Charadriadee,  or  Plovers,  are  considered  by  Mr. 
Swainson  to  form  the  subtypical  family  of  the  order  Gral - 
ialnret,  and  they  seem  to  him  to  be  connected  to  the  Ar- 
dcidre  through  the  medium  of  the  Cranes,  the  Thick-knees 
((Edicnemut),  or  probably  by  the  genus  Cariuma, — a form, 
by  the  way,  which  Mr.  Swainson  admits’ that  he  has  never 
minutely  examined.  He  observes  that  in  this  comprehen- 
sive group  the  feet  are  long  and  slender,  formed  for  great 
speed,  the  toes  short,  and  the  hinder  one  generally  wanting, 


the  wings  long,  and  the  powers  of  flight  consequently  great. 
'Herons  and  Rails,’  says  he,  ‘seek  the  most  secluded  re- 
cesses of  marshy  shades.  Plovers  and  Sandpipers,  on  the 
contrary,  live  only  on  sandy  and  unsheltered  shores,  or  on 
exposed  commons  ; they  congregate  in  flocks,  and  run  with 
great  swiftness;  their  beads  are  thick,  and  their  eyes  large, 
dark,  and  placed  far  back  in  the  head  ; the  bill  is  short, 
with  the  basal  half  soft,  but  the  outer  half  becomes  abruptly 
thick,  and  is  often  obsolete])  notched,  so  as  closely  to  resem- 
ble that  of  the  pigeon  family,  which,  in  the  Rasorial  circle, 
appears  to  represent  the  great  order  of  Wnders.  The  follow- 
ing genera  are  the  most  prominent  types : — The  Oyster- 
catchers  are  rather  large  and  strong  birds,  marked  with 
black  and  white;  and  their  principal  food  is  supposed  to  be 
oysters  and  other  shell-llsh.  One  species  alone  belongs  to 
Europe,  the  others  are  natives  of  South  America  and  Aus- 
tralia. The  Turnstone  (Strcpsilas)  is  at  once  recognised  by 
a short  stout  bill,  rather  turned  upwards;  the  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  habit  it  possesses  of  turning  up  siones  on  the 
sea-shore,  to  feed  upon  the  marine  insects*  concealed  be- 
neath. The  Couriers  (Tachydromus,  111.),  although  con- 
fined to  the  Old  World,  seem  to  be  very  widely  distributed* 
one  species  occasionally  visits  Europe,  and  has  twic«+  been 
shot  in  England  the  others,  four  or  live  in  number,  come 
from  the  African  deserts  and  the  sandy  districts  of  India 
[Cursorius];  they  are  closely  united  to  the  Pratincoles,  or 
Swallow- Plovers,  forming  the  genus  Glare  ala.  These  lat- 
ter have  their  wings  very  king,  their  bills  short,  and  their 
tails  generally  forked  ; they  are  small  birds,  and  flv  with 
great  celerity.  Our  beautiful  Lapwing  forms  a typical  ex- 
ample of  the  subgenus  Vanellus.  The  true  Plovers  (CAo- 
radrius ) form  a numerous  group,  very  elegantly  although 
not  richly  coloured,  and  dispersed,  with  little  or  no  variation 
of  form,  over  the  whole  world.  The  feet,  as  in  the  Spur- 
winged Plovers,  are  only  three-toed,  and  the  wings  are  much 
pointed;  sometimes  there  is  a slight  membrane  between 
the  outer  and  the  middle  toe,  but  this  is  usually  wanting. 
We  have  two  elegant  little  species  on  the  British  coast,  and 
some  others  oceur  in  Southern  Europe.  The  Longshanks 
(Himantopus)  have  been  placed  in  this  group,  but  we  be- 
lieve they  belong  to  the  Tringidee:  whatever  their  true 
station  may  be,  they  are  certainly  some  of  the  most  singular 
birds  in  the  family;  and  by  the  excessive  length  of  their 
legs,  they  no  doubt  representthe  Flamingoes:  we  know  but 
of  three  species.  At  the  end,  or  rather  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  group,  we  may  place  the  thick-kneed  Bustards 
< Qidicnemus );  since  they  ore  obviously  allied  to  the  Chara- 
driadee,  or  Plovers,  on  one  side,  and  to  the  Ardeidtv  by  means 
of  the  aberrant  Cranes  on  the  other.  All  the  species  have 
been  hitherto  confined  to  the  Old  World;  but  another,  de- 
scribed in  this  volume,  has  recently  been  discovered  in  the 
interior  of  ^ropical  America.  These  birds,  while  they  ex- 
hibit a strong  affinity  to  the  typical  Plovers,  have  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  Cranes;  so  that  we  can  agree 
with  Mr.  Vigors  in  considering  Qidicnemus  to  have  an 
affinity  with  the  earlier  groups  of  the  Gruidee,  forming 
part  of  our  Ardeidce ; and  that  they  thus  connect  the  pre- 
sent family  with  that.'  ( Classification  of  Birds.) 

Mr.  Swainson  thus  characterises  the  family: — 

Bill  short;  the  basal  half  soft,  the  remaining  portion  hard; 
the  culmen  suddenly  elevated  and  curved.  Nasal  groove 
deep,  extending  to  half  the  length  of  the  bill.  Feet  long. 
The  three  anterior  toes  cylindrical ; the  hinder  generally 
wanting.  This  family  is  placed  by  Mr.  Swainson,  in  the 
Synofnis  at  the  end  uf  the  volume  above  referred  (o,  as  the 
last  of  the  order  GraUatores,  and  embraces  the  following 
genera  and  aubgenera 

Squatarola,  Charadriut,  VaneUus,  Qidicnemus , Tachy- 
dromus,  G/areola,  and  Ammoptila. 

The  Prince  of  Musignano  (C.  L.  Bonaparte)  makes  the 
‘ Charadridcr*  the  fiist  family  of  the  order  Gr altar,  Linn., 
ami  ho  comprises  within  it  the  genera  Otis,  Qidicnemus, 
Cursorius,  Glareola , A Egialitet  (Boie),  Kudromius  (Buie), 
Charadriut,  Squatarola,  VaneUus,  Hoploptsrus  (Bonap.), 
Streptilas,  and  Hie  mat  opus.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  List  if  Genera,  which  gives  this  arrangement,  applies 
to  the  Birds  of  Europe  and  North  America  only. 

The  first  family  of  the  order  GraUatores,  according  to 
Mr.  G.  R.  Gray’s  arrangement,  is  the  Charadriadee,  which 
are  divided  by  him  into  tbc  following  subfamilies  and 
generu : — 

• Crustacea  t Thrice. 

I Aad  once  in  North  WiIn, 
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Subfamily  l.  (Edicntmma. 

Genera.  (Edicnemus , Temm.  ( Charadrius , Linn. 

Lath ; Ptucialii,  Brm  >.  , . , , . 

Burtunus,  111.  ((Edicnemus,  Shaw;  Charadnus,  Lath.). 
Subfamily  2.  Curtonime. 

Cenora  Curt‘>r\ue,  Lath.  ( Charwlnus,  Gro. ; Tachydro- 
n>.  Ill  )i  Orrophilus,  Gould.  „ , 

Ortugodes,  Vieill.  (Herntpodius,  Sw. ; Ortygu,  Staph.). 
Ptuviunus,  Via, 11.  ( Charadrius , Cm.;  Cursor  W agl. ; 
Gluger ; Ammoptih.  Sw. ; CArj/oiramtt,  Ru|,[,.). 

Subfamily  3.  Charadnatur.  • 

Genera.  Ctareoia,  Brisa.  ( tlirumtn , Linn.;  Iracheita, 

^Sqimtarola,  Cuv.  <7Vtngu,  Gm.;  Plurialis,  Bnss. ; Ta- 
Bee  list. ; Charadnu s,  Pall.). 

VancUux.  Brisa.  (Tn'/^a,  Linn.;  Charadnus,  Wagl., 
Garin,  Klein). 

Erythrogonys,  Gould  „ 

Philomachus. Mffihr.  (Parra,  Gm. ; Vanetlus,  Gm.,  Hop- 
lanterns.  Bonap.). 

Charadnus,  Linn.  (Pluviahs,  Ray).  _ . 

Eudrom ias,  Boie  (Charadnus,  Linn. ; Pluvtalts,  Briss., 

Mnrtnellus,  Gcsn.).  mi.  u„1M  . 

Hiaticula.  Mcehr.  (Charadnus,  Linu. ; Pluvtalts,  Briss. , 
AZgialites,  Boie). 

Pipit,  Licht.  (Charadrius,  Liclit,). 

Anarhynchus,  Quoy  and  Gaim.  ( Scolopaxt  Raffles). 

Subfamily  4.  Hwmntopinre. 

Genus.  Hamatopus , Linn.  (OstruUga,  Briss. ; Scolopax, 

SC0,,  >'  Subfamily  5.  Dromadiner. 

Genera.  Dramas , Pn>k.  (Erodia,  Stanley;  Corrtra, 
Briss.  ?) 

/isoctf#.  IiCSS-  ( Carvanaea , Hodgs,). 

We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  or  some  of  the 
forms  included  in  this  family. 

Charadrius.  (Linn.) 

Generic  Character.— Bill  slender,  straight,  compressed, 
shorter  than  the  head ; nasal  furrow  prolonged  more  than 
two-thirds;  mandibles  enlarged  towards  the  tip.  Nostrils 
basal,  jagged,  cleft  longitudinally  in  the  middle  of  a large 
membrane  which  covers  the  nasal  fossa. 
reeled  forwards,  the  oxtcrnal  united  to  the  middle  one  by  a 
short  membrane ; the  inner  toe  tree.  Tad  square  or  slightly 
rounded.  Wings  moderate,  first  quill-feather  longest. 
(Gould.) 


ll«ftd  «ud  fool  of  CliariulrJai. 


Example.  Charadnus  pluvial  is,  Linn. 

Description. — Old  Male  in  winter  plumage.— Top  of  the 
head,  as  well  os  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  wings,  and 
tail,  sooty  black,  marked  with  large  spots  of  golden  yellow, 
disposed  on  the  borders  of  the  barbs  of  the  feathers;  sides 
of  the  head,  neck,  and  breast  varied  with  ashy  brown  and 
yellowish  spots;  throat  and  lower  parts  while;  quills  black, 
shafts  white  towards  the  end  ; bill  blackish  ; feet  deep  ash- 
colour ; iris  brown.  Length  rather  more  than  ton  inches. 

Female. — Differing  hardly  at  all  from  the  male.  • 

Young  of  the  year. — Upper  parts  ashy  black  with  spots 
of  yellowish  ash.  (Temm.) 

In  this  garb,  the  birds  are,  according  to  Temminck,  Cha- 
mdrius  pluvialis,  Gm. ; Charadrius  auratus,  Suckow. : Le 
Pluvier  dare.  Buff.;  Golden  or  Green  Plover,  Lulh. ; Gold- 
rrsenpfeifer , Bcchst. : Piviere  dorato,  of  the  Star.  degL 
Ucc. ; Gouil  Pierier,  Scpp. 

Old  Male  and  Female  in  summer  or  nuptial  plumage.— 
Upper  parts  deep  black  ; over  all  the  burders  of  the  fea- 
thers are  disposed  small  spots  of  a very  bright  golden 
vellow ; frout  and  space  above  the  eyes  pure  white  ; lateral 


parts  of  the  nock  while  also,  but  varied  with  great  black 
and  yellow  spots  ; throat,  front  of  the  neck,  and  all  tbe  other 
ower  part!  deep  black. 

Periodical  variation  during  the  moult.— VV  bite  and  black 
mingled  are  often  seen  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  feathers 
This  livery  is  always  lo  bo  seen  on  the  young  birds,  even 
ofier  tlieir  first  spring  moult.  (Temm.) 

In  this  state  the  bird  is,  according  to  M.  Temminck, 
Charadrius  apricarius,  Gmel. ; Le  Pluvier  dorc  d Gorge 
noire,  Buff. ; A hear  grim  Plover,  Lath. 

In  the  fourth  part  of  his  * Manuel,  just  published,  M. 
Temminck  adds  the  following  synonyms : Charadrius  aura- 
tus, Naum.  ; Der  Platkopfige,  Hochsternige,  Mittlere,  und 
Hochhopftge  Goldregenp/etfer,  Brehm. ; Brochfogel,  Nils.; 
and  Piviere,  Savi. 

This  species  is  also  Le  Pluvier  Guillemot  of  Belon  (who 
says  that  it  is  named  Pluvier,  ‘pour  ce  qu’on  le  prend 
raieux  en  temps  pluvieux  qu’en  nulle  autre  •aiaou,’  and  he 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  mode  of  taking  these 
birds  bv  the  peasants) ; Der  Jleehte  Brachvogel  of  the  Ger- 
mans ; Hawk's  Eyes  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  residents  ? ; Cwtlyn 
ur  aur  of  the  antient  British. 

Habits,  Food , Beproduciton,  Mr.  8elby  gives  a most 

correct  and  interesting  account  of  tbe  habits  of  the  bird  in 
this  country:— 'About  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June,  the  females  begin  to  lay,  making  but  littlo  artificial 
nest,  a small  depression  in  the  ground  amidst  the  heath 
being  generally  laken  advantage  of,  and  lined  with  a few 
dry  fibies  and  stems  of  grass.  The  eggs  are  four  in  num- 
ber. rather  larger  than  those  of  the  lapwing,  of  a creara- 
vellow  inclining  to  oil  green,  with  large  irregular  confluent 
blotches  or  spots  of  deep  umber  brown.  The  young,  when 
excluded,  are  covered  with  a beautiful  particoloured  down 
of  bright  king’s  yellow  and  brown ; they  quit  the  nest  as 
soon  as  hatched,  and  follow  their  parents  till  able  to  fly 
and  support  themselves,  which  is  in  the  course  of  a month 
or  five  weeks.  The  old  birds  display  great  anxiety  in  pro- 
tecting their  young  brood,  using  various  stratagems  to 
divert  the  attention  of  an  enemy ; among  othors,  that  of 
tumbling  over,  as  if  unable  to  tty,  or  feigning  lameness,  is 
most  frequent,  and  appears  indeed  to  be  the  instinctive 
resort  of  those  birds  that  construct  the  nest  and  rear  their 
young  on  the  ground.  When  aware  of  an  intruder  near, 
the  female  invariably  runs  to  some  distance  from  her  nest 
before  she  takes  wing,  a inanmuvre  tending  to  conceal  its 
true  situation ; and  the  discovery  of  it  is  rendered  still 
more  difficult  by  the  colour  and  markings  of  the  eggs 
assimilating  so  closely  to  that  of  the  ground  and  surround- 
ing herbage.-  The  usual  call-note  of  the  Plover  is  a plain- 
tive monotonous  whistle,  by  imitating  which  it  may  fre- 
quently be  enticed  within  a very  short  distance.  In  the 
breeding  season  a more  varied  call  is  used,  during  which  it 
flies  at  a great  elevation,  and  continues  soaring  round  for 
a considerable  lime.  Towards  the  end  of  August  these 
birds  begin  to  leave  the  moors  (having  there  congregated 
in  large  flocks),  and  descend  to  the  fallows  and  the  newly- 
sown  wheat-fields,  where  an  abundance  of  their  favourite 
food  can  be  readily  obtained.  At  this  season  they  soon  be- 
come very  fat,  and  are  excellent  at  llio  tabic,  their  flesh 
not  being  inferior  in  flavour  to  that  of  the  Woodcock  or 
any  of  our  most  esteemed  sorts  of  game.  In  these  haunts 
they  continue  till  severe  weather  approaches,  when  they 
either  move  nearer  to  the  coast  or  migrate  to  the  southern 
pans  of  the  kingdom.  They  fly  with  strength  and  swift- 
ness, and  if  disturbed,  when  in  large  flocks,  generally  per- 
form many  aerial  evolutions  and  rapid  wheelings  before 
they  again  settle  on  the  ground.  The  Golden  Plover  is  u 
nocturnal  feeder,  ami,  during  the  day,  is  commonly  seen 
squatted  upon  the  ground  or  standing  asleep,  with  the 
head  drawn  down  between  the  shoulders.  Its  food  consists 
of  earth-worms,  slugs,  insects,  and  their  larva?,  particularly 
those  of  the  Lejddopterous  tribe,  many  rare  species  of  which 
I have,  upon  dissection,  found  in  their  stomachs  and  gullet 
during  the  summer  season.  It  runs  very  fast,  and,  when 
wounded,  is  difficult  to  be  caught  without  the  aid  of  a dog.’ 
Utility  to  Man. — Tina  species  has  been  always  considered, 
and  most  justly,  a delicious  dish.  It  figures  in  the  old  bills 
of  fare  accordingly.  Thus  in  the  account  of  Sir  John 
Ncvile,  of  Chele  Knight,  of  the  viands,  8cc..  used  at  the 
marriage  of  his  son-in-law  Roger  Rockley  and  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  Nevile,  the  14th  of  January,  in  the  seventeenth 
year  'of  the  reigno  of  our  soveroigno  lord  king  Henry  VIII.  ’ 
we  find  in  the  second  course,  * Item,  plover,  b of  a dish  * 
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and  among  the  charges,  ‘ Item,  in  plover,  3 dot.,  5*.’  In 
the  charge  of  the  said  Sir  John  Nevile,  at  Lamraw  Assizes, 
twentieth  of  Henry  VII Ir,  we  also  find  'Item,  6 doz. 
plovers,  12s.’  Four  hundred  plovers  appear  among  ‘ the 
goodly  provision'  at  the  intronaxalion  of  George  Novell, 
archbishop  of  York,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Drayton, 
in  his  ‘ Poly olbtou,’  makes  Lyndsey  boast  that  her  ' Towle* 
‘more  ayrie  are’  than  those  of  Holland  (Lincolnshire)- 

'Ami  mnVc  line  npiril*  and  bkol, 

For  neere  this  twining  i»lc.  in  rot?  is  to  Ihj  mwdc. 

More  than  on  any  earth,  Ibo  piover  grey  and  grueiii-.1 

Geographical  Distribution. — Very  wide.  There  is  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  the  Golden  Plover  in  each  of  thu 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Mr.  Gould  indeed,  in  his  ob- 
servations on  the  geographical  distribution  of  thu  species 
collected  by  Mr.  Keith  Abbot  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Trebizoiul,  notices  the  bird  os  inhabiting  Europe,  ami  the 
adjoining  portions  of  Africa  and  Asia,  but  not  America. 
( Zool . Prnc.,  1834.)  Now  Tcnomiuck  expressly  says  that 
the  species  is  the  same  in  America  and  Asia.  Submo  also 
(Parry's  First  Voyage)  makes  Wilson’s  Charadrius  apri- 
carius  and  the  Golden  Plover  identical,  and  states  that  it 
breeds  in  the  swampy  parts  of  the  North  Georgian  Islands 
in  considerable  abundance.  Richardson  stales  (hat  the 
breeding-quarters  of  this  well-known  bird  are  the  barren 
grounds  and  the  coasts  ami  islands  of  tho  Arctic  Sea.  * It 
hatches,’  he  says,  'early  in  June,  and  retires  southward  in 
August.  Numbers  linger  on  the  muddy  shores  of  Hud- 
son’s Bay,  and  on  the  sandy  beaches  of  rivers  and  lakes  in 
the  interior,  until  the  hard  frosts  of  September  and  October 
drive  them  away.  At  this  period  they  uro  very  fat,  and  are 
highly  prized  by  the  epicures  of  the  fur  countries.  They 
make  but  a short  stay  in  Pennsylvania,  and  are  said  to  winter 
beyond  the  United  States.’  (Fauna  Boreali- Americana.) 

Captain  James  Ross,  It  N,  notices  it  as  abundant  during 
the  breeding  season  in  most  parts  of  the  arctic  regions,  and 
he  found  them  plentifully  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Felix 
Harbour,  feeding  in  the  marshes,  in  company  with  Chara- 
drius  semipalmutus  (American  Ring  Plover).  (Sir  John 
Ross’s  Second  Voyage.)  Nuttall  remarks  that  tho  bird  is, 
according  to  tho  season  of  the  year,  met  with  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world,  particularly  in  Asia  and  Europe, 
from  Kamtschatka  to  China,  as  well  as  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  from  Arctic  America,  where  it  breeds,  to  tho 
Falkland  Islands.  The  Prince  of  Musignano  (Birds  rf 
Europe  and  North  America)  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Gould,  for  the  Prince  makes  the  American 
analogue  of  Charadrius  Pluvialis,  Linn.,  Charadrius  Vir- 
gin) ac  us,  Borkh.  ( Charadrius  Pluvialis,  Wils.),  and  Colonel 
Sykes  notes  it  among  the  birds  of  the  Deccan,  and  as 
identical  with  Javanese  specimens,  smaller  indeed  than 
one  North  American  specimen  and  two  English  specimens 
in  the  British  Museum,  but  absolutely  identical  with  other 
British  specimens.  He  says  that  it  is  rare  in  'Dukhun.’ 
aud  appears  only  in  the  cold  weather.  In  tho  stomach  he 
found  beetles,  kind- insect*,  and  eoarsu  Baud.  (Zool.  Prnc., 
1832.)  It  appears  among  the  list  of  birds  seen  in  Japan  by 
Dr.  Von  Siebold  and  M.  Burger;  and  Tcmminck  slates 
that  those  killed  there  did  not  differ  essentially  from  those 
of  Europe.  Mr.  Selby  allows  a wide  geographical  range  to 
it,  though  not  to  tho  extent  supposed  by  many  naturalists, 
the  birds  which  have  been  considered  by  them  as  belonging 
to  this  species  being  of  a different  one,  viz.  Char,  marmo- 
ratus  of  Wagler.  Instead  therefore  of  extending  the  raugo 
of  the  Golden  Plover  to  America,  New  Holland,  and  other 
parts  of  tho  southern  hemisphere,  he  feels  inclined  to  limit 
it  to  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  some  few  districts  in  the 
North  of  Africa.  ( British  Ornithology.) 

Eudromias,  Boie ; (Morincl)us,  Gesn.j 

Example,  Charadrius  Morinellut,  Linn. ; Eudromias 
Morinella,  Boie  ; Eudromias  Morinella  montana  et  stolida, 
Brehm,  according  to  Tetnm. 

Description. — ( Winter  Plumage.) — Top  of  the  head  and 
occiput  blackish-ash;  large  eyebrows  of  redd is.lt- while  unit- 
ing on  the  occiput;  face  white,  dotted  with  black;  upper 
parts  blackish-ash  tinged  with  greenish,  all  the  feathers  of 
those  parts  framed  as  it  were  with  ruddy  colour;  breast  and 
sides  reddiah-ash ; the  large  patch  on  the  breast  and  the 
middle  of  the  belly  pure  white ; shaft  of  the  first  quill  white, 
except  towards  the  end,  tail  terminated  with  white;  bill 
black ; iris  brown ; feet  greenish-ash.  Length  more  than  8 
inches. 

P.C.,  No.  1138. 


Clmradiius  Pluvialis.  Golden  Piover. 
a.  Summer  <Ln*»»;  b.  Winter  drew. 

The  young  have  the  tints  more  ashy ; top  of  tho  head 
reddish  or  rusty,  varied  with  longitudinal  spots;  the  ruddy 
colour  which  frames  as  it  weie  the  feathers  of  the  upper 
parts  less  vivid;  tail  terminated  with  bright  ruddy. 

Summer  or  nuptial  plumage.  — Very  old  Male. — Face  ami 
eyebrows  very  pure  winle;  summit  of  the  head  and  occiput 
blackish  ; nape  and  sides  of  the  neck  ashy  ; feathers  of  tho 
mantle  and  wings  bordered  with  very  deep  ruddy  ; on  tho 
breast  a narrow  brown  band,  succeeded  bv  a large  white 
cincture ; part  below  the  breast  and  sides  very  bright 
ruddy ; middle  of  the  belly  deep  black ; abdomen  reddish- 
white. 

Female. — Ruddy  colour  of  the  sides  often  clouded  with 
ash- colour;  black  spot  of  tho  middle  of  tho  belly  less 
apparent  than  in  tho  male  or  varied  with  white  feathers. 

N.B. — During  the  moult  tho  plumage  varies  considera- 
bly in  different  individuals.  (Temra.) 

This  is  the  Pluvier  Gui guard  and  Pfuvier  solitaire  of  tho 
French ; Piviere  de  corrione  and  Piciere  tor  tot  tun  of  tho 
Italians;  Der  Ditmme  Regenp/e\fer  of  the  Germans ; Dot- 
terel, Dutierell,  and  Dottrell  of  the  modern  British,  and 
Huttan  of  the  antient  British. 

Habits,  Food,  Reproduction,  — Drayton  sings,  of  this 

bird — 

The  Pott r rail,  which  »<*  Utink  a Vi-ry  dainty  dish, 

ukintr  make*  well  »|*ori  a-  nmii  nu  more  can  wish; 

For  an  mo  cnaiw,  or  cowie,  or  lye,  or  .ioujie,  or  coe. 

So  mai'kiejc  you  (with  can-)  llic  np(-h  hint  doth  doe, 

And  acting  everything,  doth  ne'er  mark 

Till  he  be  in  the  aoartt  which  Dion  for  him  have  tel.' 

Poets  have  a right  to  a little  licence,  and  in  many  of  the 
older  prose  writers  a similar  account  of  the  silly  mimicry  of 
the  bird  is  given.  ' Tho  Dotterel,’  says  Mr.  Selby,  * has 
always  been  considered  a stupid  bird,  but  for  what  reason  I 
cannot  conceive.  I allow  that,  on  its  first  arrival,  it  shows 
but  little  fear  of  man,  but  this,  I*  apprehend,  arises  more 
from  inexperience  of  persecution  in  its  native  wilds,  thuii 
from  any  other  cause,  and  which  appears  evident  from  the 
birds,  when  harassed  and  repeatedly  fired  at,  soon  becoming 
too  cautious  to  admit  of  near  approach  any  longer.  Their 
habits  also  contribute  to  render  them  unwary,  fur  being  noo- 
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tnrnal  (feeders  (like  many  others'of  the  Charadricidee),  they 
are  at  rest  and  asleep  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  in 
whieh  state  also  the  Golden  Plover  (a  wary  bird  when 
roused)  will  frequently  admit  of  a close  approach.  As  to 
the  story  of  the  Dotterel  mimicking  the  actions  of  the  fowler, 
by  stretching  out  its  leg.  wing,  or  head,  when  he  sets  the 
example,  it,  without  doubt,  arose  from  the  motions  that  they 
as  well  as  other  birds  usually  and  most  naturally  make 
when  roused  from  a state  of  renose ; and  which  every  one 
who  attends  to  the  habits  of  tno  feathered  race  must  (in 
flocks  of  gulls,  plovers,  fringes,  &c.)  have  frequently  ob- 
served.’ The  food  consists  principally  of  insects,  slugs, 
and  worms.  For  a long  time  it  was  doubted  whether  the 
Dotterel  bred  in  this  country,  but  these  doubts  are  now 
removed,  as  the  reader  will  find  in  the  next  paragraph. 
The  rude  nest  is  formed  of  lichens  or  moss,  and  the  three  or 
four  lustreless  olive-coloured  eggs  are  sprinkled  with  large 
dots  and  numerous  spots  of  deep  brown-olive. 

Geographical  Distribution . — Mr.  Selby  notices  tho  Dot- 
terel as  particularly  abundant  in  Northern  Asia  and  the 
eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and  as  inhabiting  Siberia  and  the 
vast  steppes  of  Tartary,  frequently  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  salt  lakes  and  marshes  of  that  open  region.  He  adds, 
that  it  is  also  found,  during  its  winter  migration,  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  and  that  the  great  body  of  these  birds  retires  to 
the  high  latitudes  of  Northern  Asia,  Russia,  and  Lapland 
Alps  to  breed  ; but  the  flocks  which  pass  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  our  island  are  supposed  to  limit  their  flight  to  the 
upland  districts  and  mountains  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
Temminck  states  that  it  breeds  in  the  north  of  Russia. 
Also  in  Norway  on  the  great  bare  plateaux  of  tho  moun- 
tains, and,  in  no  great  number,  on  the  high  mountains  of 
Bohemia  and  Silesia,  at  an  elevation  of  from  4500  to  4800 
feet.  In  this  country,  Sussex.  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  Berk- 
shire, Cambridgeshire,  Lincolnshire,  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire, 
and  Northumberland  possess  it.  Dr.  Latham  states  that 
in  the  elevated  district  of  Braomar,  Aberdeenshire,  these 
birds  hatch  their  young  on  dry  mossy  ground  near  to  and 
on  the  very  summits  of  the  highest  parts,  sometimes  in  the 
tufrs  of  little  short  heather  or  moss.  The  female  sits  three 
weeks,  and  tho  young  appear  about  the  middle  of  J uly,  Mr. 
Y arreil  exhibited  eggs  of  this  bird,  belonging  to  Mr.Heysham 
o^  Carlisle,  obtained  on  Skuldaw  in  the  summer  of  1835. 
Several  pairs  were  breeding  in  the  same  locality.  I Zoo  l . Proc. 
1836.)  Mr.  Gould  ( Birds  of  Europe)  says  ‘ the  eggs  of 
these  birds  are  so  difficult  to  obtain,  that  we  only  know  one 
collector  who  possesses  them.  They  arc  one  inch  eight 
lines  long,  by  one  inch  two  lines  and  a half  in  breadth, 
light  olive-brown  blotched  and  spotted  with  black:  these 
specimens  were  procured  from  the  Grampian  Hills.’ 

Utility  to  Man, — Excellent  for  the  table  when  in  season. 
Numbers  are  shot  near  Cambridge  and  Royston  during  their 
spring  migration.  We  find  * Dolrels’  charged  at  one  pennv 
each,  a considerable  sum  in  those  days,  in  the  Northumber- 
latid  House/uUd- Book,  and  enumerated  among  the  birds  ad- 
mitted to  the  high  (his  Lordship  s)  table.  They  now  find 
a ready  sale  in  the  London  market  at  about  six  shillings  a 
couple. 


That  pretty  little  Plover,  The  Ring  Dottrel l,  comes  under 
the  genus  Hxaticnla,  Mm  hr. 

8quatarola.  (Cuv.) 

Generic  Character.— Bill  rather  strong,  cylindrical, 


straight,  nearly  as  long  as  tho  head ; the  tip  or  homy  part, 
about  half  the  length  of  tho  whole  bill,  tumid  and  arched 
with  the  tomia  bending  inwards.  Nasal  groove  wide,  half 
the  length  of  the  bill.  Mesorhinium  depressed  below  the 
level  of  the  tip.  Nostril !#  longitudinally  pierced  in  the 
membrane  of  the  groove,  linear,  oblong.  Wings  rather 
long,  acuminate,  with  the  first  quill-feather  the  longest. 
Legs  slender,  of  mean  length,  naked  above  tins  tarsal  joint. 
Feet  four-toed,  three  before  and  one  behind ; front  toes 
joined  at  their  base  by  a membrane,  that  portion  of  it  be- 
tween the  outer  and  middle  toe  being  the  longest;  hind  toe 
very  small  or  rudimental.  Tarsi  reticulated.  Plumage 
thick,  close,  and  adpressed.  (Gould.) 


Example,  Squatarola  cinerea  {Tringa  Squatarola,  Linn.), 
the  Bastard  or  Grey  Plover. 

Description.— Adult  Male  and  Female , winter  plumage. — 
Front,  throat,  middle  of  the  belly,  thigh,  abdomen,  and  upper 
coverts  of  the  tail  puro  white;  space  above  the  eye,  front  of 
the  neck,  sides  of  the  breast  and  sides  white  varied  with 
brown  and  ashy  spots;  upper  parts  blackish-brown,  variegated 
with  greenish -yellow  spots,  but  the  whole  of  the  feathers  ter- 
minated with  ash-colour  and  whitish ; long  internal  feathers 
of  the  wings  deep  black  ; lower  coverts  of  the  tail  marked 
on  their  external  barbs  with  small  diagonal  brown  bands; 
tail  white  but  reddish  towards  the  end,  striped  with  brown 
bands,  which  are  palo  and  few,  and  placed  on  the  lateral 
feathers;  bill  black:  iris  blackish  ; feet  ashy-block.  length 
rather  more  than  10  inches. 

Adult  Male  and  Female,  in  their  spring  or  nuptial 
plumage.— Space  between  the  eye  and  the  bilk  throat,  sides 
and  front  of  the  neck,  middle  of  the  breast,  belly,  and  sides 
deep  black ; front,  a large  band  above  the  eyes,  lateral  parts 
of  the  neck,  side  of  the  breast,  thighs,  and  abdomen  pure 
white;  nape  variegated  with  brown,  black,  and  white:  occi- 
put, back,  scapulars,  and  coverts  of  the  wings  deep  black  ; 
all  the  feathers  of  these  parts  terminated  by  a large  spaeo 
of  puro  white ; large  white  spots  on  the  greatest  of  the  wing- 
coverts  and  on  the  scapulars;  oblique  black  bands  on  the 
lower  tail-coverts ; feathers  of  tho  middle  of  the  tail  striped 
with  white  and  black. 

The  Young  before  the  moult  resemble  more  or  less 
the  adult  birds  and  the  young  in  winter ; the  front,  space 
above  the  eye,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  sides  arc  variegated 
with  larger  but  paler  spots ; upper  parts  of  a bright  grey 
tint  varied  with  whitish;  also  a little  whitish  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  quills;  transverse  bands  of  the  tail  grey. 
(Temm.) 

In  the  first  of  these  states  of  plumage  the  bird  it  the 
j Tringa  Squatarola , Gmcl.;  Le  Vanneau  Farit,  Buff.;  and 
Grey  Sandpiper,  Lath.  (Syn.) 

In  the  second  it  is  the  VaneUus  melanogaster,  Bcrbst  * 
Tringa  Helvetica,  Gmcl. ; Charadrius  apricarius,  Wils. ; 

' he  Vanncau  Suisse.  Buff. ; Striss  Sandpiper,  Lath. ; and’ 
Scfumrzbauchiger  Kiebiz,  Meyer. 

Tho  young  betore  the  moult  aro  Tringa  Squatarola.  r «r, 
Gnu-1. ; Le  Vanncau  Pluvier.  and  Vanncau  Gris,  Buff; 
Grey  Sandpiper , Lat  h. ; and  Schwarzbauchiger  Kiebiz , im 
flrrbi/hleide,  Moyer. 

M.  Temminck,  who  gives  these  synonyms,  remarks,  in  his 
* Manuel,’  that  at  the  two  epochs  of  the  moult,  individuals 
aro  found  which  have  the  deep  black  of  the  lower  parts 
| sprinkled  with  some  white  feathers,  or,  when  the  white  pre- 
j dominates,  it  is  variegated  with  somo  black  feathers.  The 
| birds  in  winter  plumage  and  the  young  mav,  he  observes, 
bo  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Golden  Plover, 

I first,  by  the  presence  of  the  posterior  toe;  and,  secondly, by 
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the  long  black  feathers  which  are  found  inside  of  the  wings 
near  the  body;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  differs  so  little  at 
these  epochs,  that  one  might  be  easily  mistaken. 

This  species  is  the  Charadrius  hypomelas  of  Wagler,  and 
the  Grey  Stjuatarole  of  Shaw.  It  appears  to  bo  the Pluvier 
Grit  of  Belon,  and  in  the  * Portraits  d’Oyseaux,’  &c.,  is  the 
following  loyal  quatrain  under  the  figure  of  the  bird: — 

•De  nulct  Mulct,  de  jour  rn  com  ]*««ruc. 

Vs  le  Plui'lcr  kujrTSii  t ton  ftpjxnileuT. 

Par  U Toil-on,  <|Uir  c'rst  bico  If  meillcur, 

Wu'une  gent  «oit  pai  un  Roy  gouvoroea.' 

M. Teraminck,  who,  in  the  fourth  part  of  his  'Manuel* 
(1840),  protests  against  the  generic  soparation  of  this  form, 
not  without  a passing  but  sweeping  censure  on  ' toutes  les 
autres  coupes  nouvelles,'  adds  to  the  synonyms  Si/uatarola 
varia  et  Helvetica,  Brehui. ; Kiebiz  Regenjfeifer,  Naum; 
Pivieresta,  Savi;  und  Sprackling  Vi  fa.  Nils. 

Habits,  Reproduction,  fyc. — In  Britain,  where  it  is  not 
numerous,  and  principally  known  as  a migratory  species,  it 
is  found  on  the  coast  * in  oozy  bays,  or  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers,*  where  it  feeds  upon  worms,  marine  crustaceans,  &c. 
The  bird  runs  well,  and  its  whistle  is  like  that  of  the  Golden 
Plover,  but  not  so  shrill.  If  killed  in  good  season  it  is  de- 
licious for  the  table.  Tho  uest  is  of  tbo  most  rude  con- 
struction. A shallow  depression  in  the  earth  is  lined  with 
a few  nieces  of  dried  bents  or  straw,  and  there  four  eggs 
generally,  which  are  oil-green  blotched  with  black,  are  de- 
posited. According  to  Wilson  and  Nuttull,  this  Plover  has 
often  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  United  States  two  broods 
in  a season,  though  it  has  only  one  in  Massachusetts,  where 
their  nests  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Duriug  the  summer  both 
young  and  old  feed  much  upon  various  kinds  of  berries, 
particularly  those  of  the  early  bramble,  called  dew-berries, 
and  their  ilesh  is  then  highly  esteemed.  About  the  last 
week  in  August  they  repair  with  their  young  to  tho  borders 
of  the  sea-coast,  where-they  assemble  in  great  numbers, 
feeding  on  small  shell-fish,  shrimps,  and  other  small  marine 
animals.  Grasshoppers  and  other  insects  that  abound  in 
the  fields  are  also  cateivby  them.  4 They  are,*  says  Nut  tall, 
‘extremely  shy  and  watchful,  uttering  a loud  rather  plain- 
tive whistling  note  as  they  fly  high  and  circling  in  the  air, 
and  are  so  often  noisy,  particularly  in  the  breeding  season, 
as  to  have  acquired  among  many  of  the  gunners  along  the 
coast  the  name  of  the  Black-Bellied  Kutdeer.  They  usu- 
ally linger  round  the  sea-coast  in  the  Middle  States  till  the 
commencement  of  November,  when  the  frosts  beginning 
sensibly  to  diminish  ‘their  prospect  of  subsistence,  they  in- 
stinctively move  off  towards  the  south,  proceeding  probably 
at  this  timo  under  the  shade  of  twilight,  as  moving  flocks 
are  nowhere,  as  far  as  I can  learn,  seen  by  day.  About 
the  middle  of  September,  in  the  marshes  of  Chelsea  (Mass.) 
contiguous  to  tho  beach,  they  sometimes  assemble  at  day- 
break in  flocks  of  more  than  a thousand  individuals  toge- 
ther, and  soon  after  disperse  themselves  in  companies  on  the 
shores,  to  feed  upon  the  small  shell-fish  and  marino  insects 
(Crustacea).  This  crowding  instinct  takes  place  a short 
time  previous  to  their  general  migration  southward/ 
(Manual  qf  the  Ornithology  rf  the  United  States  and 
Canada.) 

Geograjdiical  Distribution. — All  the  temperate  countries 
of  Europe.  Mora  abundant  in  France  than  in  Germany; 
rare  in  Switzerland ; common  enough  in  tho  islands  and 
on  the  coasts  of  Holland.  Abundant  in  summer  in  tbo 
regions  of  the  Arctic  Circle  and  of  Oriental  climates,  where 
it  breeds.  M.  Cantraine  killed  a young  one  in  the  Strait  of 
Boniface.  (Tern in.)  Dr.  von  Siebold  and  M.  Burger  saw  it 
in  Japan,  and  M.  Tctnininck  states  that  he  has  seen  indivi- 
duals from  that  locality  in  both  summer  and  winter  plumage. 
Dr.  Richardson,  who  notices  it  as  the  Toolee-areeoo,  or 
Tooglee-aiah  of  the  Esquimaux,  says  that  it  is  observed  in 
the  fur  countries  in  similar  places  to  those  frequented  by 
the  Golden  Plover,  though  it  is  not  equally  common,  and 
that  it  breeds  in  open  grounds  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  I 
northern  extremity  of  the  continent.  He  describes  a spe-  ' 
cimen,  killed  at  Hudsou’s  Bay,  lat.  57°,  in  August,  lb-22. 
Captain  James  Ross,  in  tho  Appendix  to  Sir  John  Ross’s 
Last  Voyage,  observes  that  it  was  more  rarely  met  with  than 
the  Golden  Plover,  but  was  found  breeding  near  the  mar- 
gins of  the  marshes  immediately  to  the  south-west  of  Fury- 
Point,  in  considerable  numbers.  Some  specimens  were  also 
obtained  near  Felix  Harbour.  It  is  met  with  in  Egypt  and 
upou  the  oonfines  of  Asia,  in  Siberia,  &tc.  (Selby.)  The 
last-quoted  author  states  that  ih  Northumberland  there  aro 


a few  stations  on  the  coast  of  Britain,  where  it  is  found 
during  the  whole  winter,  but  only  in  families  or  small  flocks. 
It  generally  arrives  about  the  middle  of  September,  some- 
times even  earlier,  he  adds,  at  which  time  several  of  tho  old 
birds  still  retain  a part  of  their  summer  plumage.  In  the 
month  of  May  they  go  northward.  Mr.  Gould  says  that 
they  appear  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  this  country  while 
performing  their  periodical  migrations  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May  along  the  coasts  of  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Kent.  ( Birds  qf  Europe.) 


SqontaroU  cinoiwa— Gr«iy  Plover,  or  Owy  Lapwing. 
a,  spring  plumage ; b,  winter  plumage. 

Vanellus.  (Briss.) 

Generic  Character. — Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  straight, 
slightly  compressed,  tho  points  of  both  mandibles  horny 
and  hard.  Nasal  groove  wide,  and  reaching  as  for  a*  the 
horny  tip.  Nostrils  basal,  linear,  pierced  in  tbo  membrano 
of  the  nasal  groove.  Legs  slender,  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  tibim  naked.  Feet  four-toed ; three  before  and  ono 
behind,  united  at  the  base  by  a membrane ; hind  tot)  very 
short,  articulated  upon  the  tarsus.  Tarsi  reticulated.  Wings 
ample,  tubcrculutod,  or  spurred.  The  first  three  quill- 
feathers  notched  or  suddenly  narrowed  towards  their  tips, 
and  shorter  than  the  fourth  and  fifth,  which  are  tho 
longest.  (Gould.) 

Example,  Vanellus  cristatus ; Tringa  Vanellus,  Linn. 

Description.— Male  in  t tinier  plumage. — Occipital  fea- 
thers very  long,  loose  barbed,  and  curved  upwards.  Top  uf 
the  head,  crest,  front  of  tho  neck  and  breast  glossy  black ; 
upper  parts  deep  green  with  brilliant  reflections;  sides  of 
tho  neck,  belly,  abdomen,  and  base  of  the  tail  pure  white; 
tail  feathers  terminated  by  a large  black  space,  with  the 
exception  of  tho  external  feather;  lower  coverts  ruddy, 
bill  blackish ; feet  red-brown.  Length  rather  more  than 
twelve  inches. 

The  female  has  the  black  of  the  throat  and  breast  less 
deep. 

The  young  before  the  moult  bavo  tho  occipital  crest 
shorter ; some  blackish  colour  bclqw  tho  eyes ; tho  throat 
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varied  with  black  and  ashy  brown ; all  the  feathers  of  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  terminated  with  ochreous  vellow; 
feet  ashy-olive. 

Spring  or  nuptial  plumage. — This  is  scarcely  distin- 
guishable by  the  greater  brilliancy  of  the  retlections  on  the 
bock  and  wings,  and  by  the  deeper  intensity  of  the  black  of 
the  throat  and  breast.  The  crest  however  is  longer,  and  the 
colour  of  the  feet  bright  reddish. 

Accidental  Varieties. — Pure  white.  Yellowish  white 
with  faint  indications  of  the  deeper  colours.  One  or  other 
part  of  the  body  speckled  with  white  feathers.  (Temm.) 

This  species  is  I.e  Vanneau  of  the  French;  Paoncella 
commune  of  the  Italians ; Gehaiibte  Kiebtz  of  the  Germans; 
De  Kievit  of  the  Netherlander* ; Peaseweep,  Peeicit,  Jias- 
tard  Plover,  Lapwing,  and  ll'ype  of  the  modern  British; 
Cornchtcigel  of  the  antient  British.  It  is  also  the  Wipa, 
Kowipa,  and  Bleeeka  of  the  Swedes ; Vibe  and  Kivit  of  the 
Danes  ; and,  according  to  Belon,  ATE*  (Aix)  of  the  Greeks 
(Aristot.,  Hist.  An.,  viil  3),  Pavonzino  and  Parruchella  of 
tlio  Italians  ; and  in  some  provinces Dixhuit  and  Ihpechieu 
of  the  French. 

Habits,  Food,  Reproduction , Utility  to  Man,  <%-c. — The 
habits  of  this  species  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  other 
Plovers,  and  the  arts  by  which  the  parents  try  to  lead  cither 
dog  or  man  from  their  eggs  or  young  by  counterfeiting  the  ! 
gait  of  a wounded  bird,  &c.,  are  as  well  if  not  better  known 
as  the  stratagems  of  its  congeners  on  the  like  occasions. 
This  is  the  bird  which  furnishes  the  Plover’s  eggs  of  the 
London  market ; and  those  who  rob  the  nest  are,  it  is  said, 
careful  not  to  take  all,  but  they  leave  one  or  two,  so  as  to 
induce  the  bird  to  go  on  laying,  which  she  generally  does 
to  make  up  her  number.  The  full  compliment,  when  the 
bird  is  not  robbed,  is  generally  four,  and  they  are  olive- 
coloured,  spotted  .and  blotched  with  black.  That  part  of 
the  egg  which  is  usually  called  the  white  (the  albumen)  is 
transparent  when  boiled,  and  has  somewhat  of  a bluish 
tinge.  The  nest,  if  nest  it  may  bo  called,  is  the  boro  earth. 
It  haunts  the  borders  of  rivers,  lakes,  plains,  and  marshy 
places,  and  is  generally  to  be  found  near  the  sea-shore  in 
the  winter.  This  part  of  its  habits  well  agrees  with  those 
described  as  proper  to  Aristotle’s  Ai.r,  according  to  the  read- 
ing given  by  Belon  + ( loc . cl'/.).  Tin's  elegant  bird  seems  to 
have  been  as  much  esteemed  by  the  French  for  the  tabic 
ns  by  our  own  countrymen.  In  the  ‘Portraits  des  Oyacaux,’ 
the  following  quatrain  appears  under  the  figuro  of  the 
bird : — 

' Voy  cy  itwsii  le  portrait  du  Vnnenn. 

Kt  le  rnynot.  pourra*  ta  true  paintre : 

M.im  «i  in  «eulx  rf'iin  bo«  more  mu  r«p*iftr« 

It  y a l«il  dr  meikleur*  overall*  cTi-au.' 

In  tlio  ' North umberlatid  Household-Book,’  'Wypea*  arc 

• Quaere  tamrn. 

t 1I.U  iwronliug  U*  other  Mailing.  n u the  aAiattrof,  or  Sca-ragk,  to  which 
Chrsc  ha  bit.  ate  ascribed. 


charged  at  one  penny  each,  aud  they  are  among  the  birds 
admitted  to  his  lordship’s  own  *mees.’ 

Geographical  Distribution. — Spread  over  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  plentiful  in  Holland.  Mr.  Gould 
states  that  he  has  seen  specimens  in  collections  from  India 
and  Africa.  It  is  noted  by  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Ross  as 
occurring  in  great  numbers  near  Erzoroom,  arriving  at  the 
end  of  March,  and  departing  at  the  end  of  November. 
During  the  summer  it  frequents  the  rivor  (Karah-soo,  or 
northern  branch  of  the  Euphrates),  but  on  its  arrival,  and 
previous  to  its  departure,  it  is  found  in  moist  fields.  The 
native  name  is  A iz-Cooshoo  (Maiden’s  Bird),  or  Kahmaum 
Cooshbo  (Bath-bird).  VdneUus Keptuschka,  and  Charadrii 
Morinellus  and  minor  were  found  by  those  gentlemen  at 
the  same  locality.  (Zoo/.  Proc.,  1839.)  It  appears  in  the 
' last  of  Birds’  seen  in  Japan,  by  Dr.  von  Suit  old  and  M. 
Burger;  and  Tetnminck  slates  that  individuals  from  that 
locality  differ  in  nothing  from  those  of  Europe. 


This  species  is  confined  1o  the  Old  World;  but  Copt.  P. 
P.  King.  R.N.,  has  described  a second  species  from  tho 
Straits  of  Magalhacns.  It  is  figured  in  tlio  ‘Illustrations  of 
Ornithology,’  under  the  name  of  Squatarola  cincta. 

Philomachus,  Muihr;  (Hoplopterus,  Bonap.) 

Example,  Philomachus  spinosus,  Charadrius  spinosus . 
Linn. ; Pluvial  is  Senegalensis  armata,  Briss. ; Pluvinnus 
spinosus,  Gould. 

Description. — Male  and  Female  in  perfect  plumage. — A 11 
the  summit  of  the  head  and  occiput,  throat,  front  of  the 
neck,  breast,  sides,  quills,  and  three-fourths  of  the  tail  black  ; 
region  below  the  eyes,  lateral  base  of  the  bill,  sides  of  the 
neck,  nape,  long  feathers  on  the  sides,  inside  of  the  wings, 
the  whole  border  of  the  wing,  thighs,  abdomen,  rump,  and 
first  fourth  of  the  origin  of  the  tail  pure  white ; the  whole 
of  the  mantle,  quills  nearest  the  body,  as  well  as  all  the 
coverts,  grey-brown,  more  or  less  deep  or  umber-colour ; 
two  lateral  feathers  of  the  tail  terminated  with  white. 
Length  ten  to  eleven  inches. 

This  is  Le  Pluvier  d aigrette,  I.e  P/ttvier  huppi  de  Perse, 
and  the  Pluvier  armSdu  Senegal  of  BufTon  ; Spur-winged 
and  Black- breasted  Indian  Plover  of  Latham. 

Habits,  ^c.— Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  habits  of 
this  species,  with  the  exception  of  what  we  learn  from  Dr. 
Latham,  who  says  that  it  inhabits  Russia,  and  is  frequent 
near  Aleppo,  about  the  river  Coic.  4 The  Spur-winged 
Plovers,’  says  he,  1 are  very  numerous  and  exceedingly 
noisy,  have  a hasty  and  continual  movement  of  the  head 
and  neck,  drawing  them  up  briskly,  and  then  stretching 
them  quickly  forward,  almost  as  if  they  were  making  hasty 
and  eager  bows.’ 

Geographical  Distribution. — M.  Tetnminck  gives  Egypt 
and  Senegal  as  the  habitat,  and  says  that  it  shows  itself  ac- 
cidentally in  Italy,  but  is  said  to  be  more  common  in  tho 
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islands  of  llie  Archipelago.  In  Greece,  he  adds,  a gent 
number  is  found;  and  Professor  Nordmaun  killed  on.*  in 
Russia. 


Fbitonuebn*  Spluotua, 


Himantopus.  (Briss.) 

Generic  Character. — Bill  Ion;'  slender,  cylindrical,  flat- 
tened at  its  base  and  compressed  at  the  point;  both  man- 
dibles channelled  to  the  extent  of  half  their  length  from 
the  bqse.  Nostrils  lateral,  linear.  Tarsi  very  long  and 
slender.  Toes  three  before,  the  external  and  middlo  toe 
united  by  a membrane;  nails  small  and  flat.  Wings  very 
long,  the  first  quill-feather  the  longest.  (Gould.) 

Example,  Himantopus  mrianopterus : Himantopus  ru- 
fipes,  Bcchst. ; Charadrius  Himantopus,  Linn. 

Description. — Face,  neck,  and  all  the  lower  parts  pure 
white,  assuming  a rosy  tint  on  the  breast  and  belly ; occi- 
put and  nape  black  or  blackish,  with  white  spots;  back  and 
wings  black,  glossed  with  green ; tail  ash-colour ; bill  black ; 
iris  crimson ; feet  vermillion.  Length  from  the  point  of  the 
bill  to  the  extremity  of  tho  tail  about  fourteen  raches,  and 
to  the  claws  about  nineteen  inches. 

The  very  old  male  has  the  nape,  and  even,  sometimes, 
the  occiput,  quite  white. 

The  female  is  less  than  the  male ; the  black  of  the  mantle 
nnd  wings  has  no  greenish  reflexions;  and  her  general  tint 
is  hrowner. 

The  feet  of  the  young  are  orange ; their  mantle  and 
wings  brown,  with  whitish  edges;  feathers  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  occiput,  and  napo  blackish-ash  with 
whitish  borders.  ( Himantopus Mexicanus, Briss.)  (Temm.)  1 

This  is  L'E'chasse  and  E'chassc  <1  mantean  not  r of  the 
French;  Cavaliers  grande  Italiano  and  Cavaliers  d’  Italia 
of  the  Italians;  Sehtcarzfliigelige  Strandreuter  of  the 
Germans ; the  Stilt  Plover,  Long-legged  Plover , and  Long- 
shanks of  the  modern  British;  Cwttyn  hirgoes  of  the 
antient  British. 

It  is  the  Hyperboles  Himantopus  of  Naumann,  and  Hi- 
mantopus longipes  of  Brehm. 

Habits,  Reproduction,  Geographical  Distribution,  <f -c. — 
III  tracing  the  history  of  this  curious  form,  we  must  first 
notice  Belon,  who,  in  the  * Portraits  d'Oyseaux,’  superscribes 
a by  no  means  bad  figure  with  the  following  synonyms : — 

• Grec.  'lfiavronovc ; Italien,  Merlo  aquaiolo  grande  ; Fran- 
cois, Lon  pourroit  dire,  le  grand  chevalier  dTtalie.’  Beneath 
the  cut  he  informs  us  that  the  Himantopus,  like  the  H<e- 
matofms,  has  only  three  toes,  but  that  one  is  a river  and  the 
other  a sea  bird,  and  that  tho  former  is  ofien  seen  in  all 
the  countrios  along  the  river  which  passes  by  Castel  Durante 
in  the  duchy  of  Urbino.  It  is  there  called,  ho  says,  Merlo 
aquaiolo  grande,  in  contradistinction  to  another  bird  which 
is  simply  called  Merlo  at/uaiolo  (our  Water-ousel,  Cinclus?). 
There  is  no  bird,  says  Melon,  in  continuation,  which  has 
such  long  tegs  with  reference  to  the  sizo  of  its  body;  for, 
haring  the  body  of  a pigeon,  its  red  legs  are  a cubit  long. 
A Her  a brief  description,  he  gives  the  following  apotheosis: 
— * l*>n  cn  a mange  k la  table  dc  monsuigneor  le  cardinal 
<le  Tournon,  lore  qu’il  faisoit  sejour  cn  la  duch£  d’Urbin.’ 

White,  iu  a letter  to  Pennant,  notices  the  advent  of  six 


of  these  birds  to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  favourite  Sel borne 
in  his  usual  charming  style. 

* In  the  Inst  week  of  last  month  (April,  1 779),  five  of  these 
most  rare  birds,  too  uncommon  to  have  obtained  an  English 
name,  but  known  to  naturalists  by  the  terms  of  Himantoj.us, 
Loripes,  and  Charadrius  Himantopus , were  shot  upon  the 
verge  of  Frinshara-pond,  a large  lake  belonging  to  the  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  lying  between  Wolmcr  Forest  end  the 
town  of  Farnham  in  tho  county  of  Surrey.  Tho  pond- 
keeper  says  there  were  three  brace  iu  the  flock ; but  that 
after  he  had  satisfied  his  curiosity,  he  suffered  the  sixth  to 
remain  unmolested.  One  of  these  specimens  I procured, 
and  found  the  length  of  tho  legs  to  be  so  extraordinary,  that, 
at  first  sight,  one  might  have  supposed  the  shanks  had  been 
fastened  on  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  beholder 
they  were  legs  in  caricatura ,*  and  had  we  seen  such  pro- 
portions on  a Chinese  or  Japan  screen,  we  should  have  made 
large  allowance  for  the  fancy  of  the  draughtsman.  These 
birds  are  of  the  plover  family,  and  might  with  propriety 
be  called  stilt  plot'crs.  Brisson,  under  that  idea,  gives  them 
the  appropriate  name  of  l'lckasse.  Mv  specimen,  when 
drawn  and  stuffed  with  pepper,  weighed  only  four  ounces 
and  a quarter,  though  the  naked  part  of  the  thigh  measured 
three  inches  and  a half.  Hence  we  may  safely  assert  that 
these  birds  exhibit,  weight  for  inches,  incomparably  the 
greatest  length  of  legs  of  any  known  bird.  The  flamingo, 
for  instance,  is  one  of  tho  most  long-legged  birds,  and  yet  it 
bears  no  manner  of  proportion  to  the  himantojms ; for  a 
cock  flamingo  weighs  at  an  average  about  four  pounds 
avoirdupois  ; and  his  legs  and  thighs  measure  usually  about 
twenty  inches.  But  four  pounds  are  fifteen  times  and  a 
fraction  more  than  four  ounces  and  one-quarter;  and  if 
four  ounces  and  a quarter  have  eight  inches  of  legs,  four 
pounds  must  have  one  hundred  and  twenty  inches  and  a 
fraction  of  legs,  viz.  somewhat  more  than  ten  feet,  such  a 
monstrous  proportion  as  the  world  never  saw ! If  you  should 
try  the  experiment  in  still  larger  birds,  the  disparity  would 
still  increase.  It  must  be  matter  of  great  curiosity  to  see 
the  Stilt  Plover  move ; to  observe  how  it  can  wield  such  a 
length  of  lever  with  such  feeble  muscles  as  the  thighs  seem 
to  be  furnished  with.  At  best  one  should  expect  it  to  bo 
hut  a bad  walker;  but  what  adds  to  the  wonder  is,  that  it 
has  no  back  toe.  Now  without  that  steady  prop  to  support 
its  steps,  it  must  be  liablo  in  speculation  to  perpetual  vacil- 
lations, and  seldom  able  to  preserve  the  true  centre  of 
gravity.  Tlio  old  name  of  Himantopus  is  taken  from  Pliny  ; 
and,  by  an  awkward  metaphor,  implies  that  the  legs  are  as 
slender  and  pliant  as  if  cut  out  of  a thong  of  leather. 
Neither  Willughby  nor  Ray,  in  all  their  curious  researches, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  ever  saw  this  bird.  Mr.  Pennant 
never  met  with  it  in  all  Great  Britain,  but  observed  it  often 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  at  Paris.  Hasselquist  says 
that  it  migrates  to  Egypt  in  the  autumn ; and  a most  accu- 
rate observer  of  nature  has  assured  me  that  he  has  found 
it  on  the  bonks  of  the  streams  in  Andalusia.  Our  writers 
record  it  to  have  been  found  only  twice  in  Great  Britain 
From  all  these  relations  it  plainly  appears  that  these  long- 
legged  plovers  are  birds  of  South  Europe,  and  rarely  visit 
our  island ; and  when  thevdo.are  wanderers  and  stragglers, 
and  impelled  to  make  so  distant  and  northern  an  excursion 
from  motives  and  accidents  for  which  we  are  not  ablo  to  ac- 
count. One  thing  may  fairly  he  deduced,  that  these  birds 
come  over  to  us  from  the  Continent,  since  nobody  can  sup- 
pose that  a species  not  noticed  once  in  an  age,  and  of  such 
a remarkable  make,  can  constantly  breed  unobserved  in  this 
kingdom.' 

The  passage  in  Pliny  from  which  the  name  Himantopus 
is  taken  must  be,  we  presume,  that  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
the  fifth  book  on  the  sEthiopes : ‘Himantopodes  loripedes 
quidam,  quibus  sorpendo  ingredi  natura  est.’ 

Pennant  savs,  * These  birds  are  extremely  rare  in  these 
islands.  Sir  kobert  Sibbatd  records  a brace  that  were  shot 
in  Scotland;  another  was  shot  a few  years  ago  at  Stanton- 
Harcourt  Common  near  Oxford;  and  we  have  seen  them 
often  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  at  Paris,  taken  on  tho 
French  coasts.* 

Mr.  Selby  observes  that  the  members  of  this  genus,  re- 
markable for  the  disproportionate  length  and  the  slender- 
ness of  their  logs,  are  not  numerous,  but  possess  a very 
wide  geographical  range,  some  one  of  the  species  being 
found  in  every  quarter  of  tho  globe.  By  the  earlier  authors, 
when  only  one  species  was  recognised,  it  was,  he  remarks, 
placed  among  the  typical  Plovers.  Its  affinity  to  the  Plo- 
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vers  is  shown,  he  adds,  in  the  form  of  its  feet,  and  the  pas- 
sage to  the  genus  Charadriut  is  effected  through  the 
interposition  of  some  of  tho  longer-limbed  species,  and  by 
the  members  of  the  genus  Piuviamu.  It  also  connects,  he 
thinks,  the  Plovers  with  certain  groups  of  the  Scolupacidte, 
as  it  shows  an  evident  affinity,  both  in  form  and  manners, 
to  the  Avoscts  (Recurvirottra),  amongst  which  Wilson  was 
led  to  place  the  North  American  species,  from  the  great 
similarity  observed  by  him  in  their  respective  habits.  Mr. 
Selby  states  that  the  species  before  us  inhabits  tho  shores  of 
the  ocean,  as  well  as  or  interior  saline  and  fresh-water  lakes, 
feeding  upon  worms,  insects,  larva.-,  &c.,  which  are  obtained 
in  the  muddy  shallows  of  the  waters  they  frequent.  Mr. 
Selby  further  remarks  that  their  moult  is  presumed  by 
Tcmminck  to  bo  double,  for  the  fact  does  not  appear  to  he 
established  by  actual  observation.  ( Illustration t <>/ British 
Ornithology.) 

Mr.  Gould  ( Birds  of  Eurojte ) states  that  the  genus  Hi- 
mun  input,  although  widely  distributed,  contaius,  lie  believes, 
only  two  well  authenticated  species,  namely.  Him.  tnelano- 
otter  and  the  North  Americau  species.  ' This  bird,’  says 
Ir. Gould,  in  continuation,  'so  singular  in  its  appearance 
from  the  extraordinary  length  and  slenderness  of  its  legs, 
lias  been  often  killed  in  England  ; but  it  must  be  classed 
among  those  birds  whose  visits  are  accidental  and  uncer- 
tain. It  is  equally  scarco  in  Holland  and  the  northern 
portion  of  Europe;  in  fact,  though  apparently  abundant 
nowhere,  it  exhibits  so  wide  a range,  that  its  deficiency  in 
point  of  number  in  any  given  locality  is  counterbalanced 
by  its  almost  universal  distribution.  We  have  been  pre- 
sented with  skins,  which  we  consider  to  belong  to  this  same 
species,  from  Africa,  India,  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and,  if  we  mistake  not,  from  North  and  South 
America.  Tho  I»ug-lcgged  Plover,  as  its  conformation 
would  lead  us  to  conclude,  is  a bird  whoso  most  congenial 
habitat  is  morasses  and  the  low  flat  shores  of  takes,  rivers, 
and  seas.  Hence  in  tho  eastern  portions  of  Europe,  where 
it  is  said  to  arrive  from  Asia  in  small  flocks,  it  takes  up  it* 
abode  along  tho  lakes  and  among  the  vast  morasses  of 
Hungary  and  Russia,  where,  according  to  M.  Tcmminck,  it 
rears  its  progeny,  and  where  it  fearlessly  wades  in  search  of 
its  food,  without  much  chance  of  being  carried  out  of  iu 
depth;  but  should  such  an  occurrence  happen,  or  the 
waves  drift  it  out  from  the  shoro,  it  possesses,  like  many  of 
tho  true  Wading  Birds,  the  power  of  swimming  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  lightness : in  fact,  in  whatever  point  of 
view  we  consider  the  Long-legged  Plover,  wcflnd  it  adapted 
in  the  best  possible  manner  lor  its  habits  and  modes  of  life. 
Few  birds  exceed  it  in  the  powers  of  flight;  its  wings  far 
exceed  the  tail,  and  it  passes  through  the  air  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity.  When  on  firm  ground,  it  appears  as  if  totter- 
ing on  long  and  awkward  stilts,  but  firm  ground  is  not  its 
congenial  habitat.  The  egg,  as  figured  by  Dr.  Thienemann, 
measures  one  inch  nine  lines  in  length  by  one  inch  three 
lines  in  breadth,  of  a pale  bluish-greeu,  spotted  and  specked 
with  dark  brown.’ 

The  species  is  recorded  in  the  catalogue  of  birds  collected 
on  the  Ganges  between  Calcutta  uml  Benares,  and  in  the 
Vindhyian  hills  bctwcou  the  latter  place  and  Gurrah  Mun- 
dela  on  the  Norbuddah,  by  Major  James  Franklin,  F.R.S. 

( Zool . Proc.,  1630-31.)  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sykes  notes  it 
in  his  ‘ Dukhun  ’ list  with  the  following  observations:— 
‘There  are  slight  discrepancies  in  tho  plumage  between  the 
birds  of  Java,  India,  and  Europe ; and  in  case  of  these  being 
permanent  and  not  the  result  of  nonage,  specific  differences 
might  bo  established.  Index  narrow,  lake  or  crimson  co- 
lour. Length,  inclusive  of  tail,  16  inches;  tail  3$  inches; 
to  tho  end  of  tho  toes,  22}  inches.  Gregarious.  Vegetable 
matters,  larve  of  water  insects,  and  minute  univalve  shells 
found  in  the  stomach.  These  birds  are  strangely  polluted 
with  visceral  worms  of  the  tape  and  capillary  kinds.’  (Zool. 
Proc.,  1632.)  Mr.  Thompson,  in  his  ‘ Catalogue  of  Irish 
Birds,’  records  that,  in  the  winter  of  1823,  a bad  of  this  spe- 
cies was  seen  by  Mr.  Ball  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Youghal. 
(Zool.  Proc .,  1834.)  Messrs.  Dickson  aud  Ross  saw  it  near 
Erzeroom  at  the  end  of  J uly.  It  was  not  very  common,  and 
haunted  the  borders  of  the  river.  There  was  a naked  rim 
round  the  eye-lid,  of  a bright  verroillion  colour.  (Zool.  Proc., 
1839.)  Ii  has  also  been  noticed  at  Trebizond  by  Mr.  Keith 
Abbott.  (Zool.  Proc.)  Colonel  Sykes,  in  his  observations 
on  Captain  Spiller’s  collection  of  birds  formed  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  notices  Hnnantopus  melanapterus  as  uni- 
versal, M.  Temmiuck  stales  that  individuals  killed  in 


Egypt  do  not  differ  from  the  European  specimens;  neither 
do  those  brought  from  Brazil  by  the  Prince  de  Wied.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  the  Egyptian  and  Brazilian  birds  are 
larger.  American  specimens,  also  received  by  M.  Tem- 
minck.  differed  in  nothing  from  those  in  Europe,  and  he 
adds  that  it  is  asserted  that  the  species  is  the  same  through- 
out India,  but  he  has  had  no  means  of  verifying  this.  The 
Long-legged  Plover  figured  by  Wilson  (pi.  58,  f.  2)  he  con- 
siders distinct  and  new.  In  the  lost  part  of  his  ‘ Manual  ’ 
(1649)  he  stales  that  the  Japanese  specimens  exhibit  no 
difference,  and  that  the  bird  make!  its  nest  upon  a little 
eminence  constructed  in  the  marshes,  laying  four  eggs,  of 
the  size  and  form  of  those  of  the  Avoset,  of  a tarnished 

Srecn  colour,  marked  with  numerous  ashy  spots,  and 
oiled  with  moderate-sized  and  very  small  reddish-brown 
spots. 

Mr.  Gould  considers  that  the  species  found  in  Australia 
und  the  islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  though  hitherto  con- 
founded with  Him.  melanngaster , is  different,  and  ho  names 
it  Himuntofjut  Imcocep/taiut.  (Zool.  Proc.,  1837.) 

The  Prince  of  Mu&ignano,  who  places  the  form  among 
tho  Ilecurvirotlridtr,  makes  Himantoput  ni grind  lit  (Re- 
curvirottra  Himantomu,  Wils.)  and  Himantoput  Mexicanut , 
Briss.,  from  the  northern  and  central  and  southern  parts  of 
America  respectively,  distinct  from  Him.  mehmogatler. 

Mr.  Swainson  informs  us  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  species 
from  Western  Africa,  although  confounded  by  most  natural- 
ists with  Him.  melanogatter,  is  certainly  different,  being 
characterised  by  greater  size,  greater  length  of  wing,  and  a 
peculiar  grey  colour  on  the  head  and  neck,  which  is  not 
found  iu  cither  European  or  American  species. 


The  Pratincole  (Glareola\  the  Sea  Pie  ( Hamataput ), 
and  the  Turnstone  (Slrejtsilat),  will  be  treated  of  under 
their  respective  titles. 

PLOW DEN,  EDMUND,  serjoant-at-law,  was  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Mary  und  tho 
early  part  of  that  of  Elizabeth.  Ho  was  the  representative 
of  an  ontient  family,  Plowden  of  Plowdon  in  Shropshire. 
He  was  born  about  the  year  1517,  and  after  having  in  early 
life  studied  medicine  and  surgery,  first  at  Cambridge,  and 
afterwards  at  Oxford,  is  said  by  Anthony  Wood  to  have 
changed  the  course  of  his  studies  to  the  common  law 
when  he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age.  But  this  state- 
ment is  totally  at  variance  with  Plowden’s  own  account 
of  himself,  for  he  says,  iu  the  preface  to  his  ' Commen- 
taries,’ that  ho  entered  on  the  study  of  the  law  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  thirtieth  of  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  (Preface  to  his  Comm.,  which 
is  well  worth  reading.)  He  was  twice  a reader  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Mary  was  called 
to  the  degree  of  serjeant-at-law  ; but  he  was  omitted  in  the 
call  of  serjuanls  in  the  2 Elizabeth,  possibly  because,  as  is 
suggested  in  a note  to  Wood’s  account  of  him,  he  was  an 
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* unalterable  papist.’  He  died  in  1 584,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Temple  Church,  where  a monument  to  his  memory  still 
remains.  Camden  says  of  him  (Annul.  Beg.  Jilts.,  an.  1584), 

* ut  in  juris  Anglici  scientiA,  do  quit  scriptis  bend  meruit, 
facild  primus,  ita  vitas  integriiato  inter  homines  sum  profes- 
sions, nulli  secundus.’  His  devotion  to  legal  studies  was 
so  great,  that  there  is  a professional  tradition  that  1 in 
three  years,  he  went  not  once  out  of  the  Temple.’  (Wood** 
Athenee,  vol.  i.,  p.  504,  note.) 

The  high  reputation  of  Plowden  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion rests  entirely  upon  the  character  of  his  Reports  or 
Commentaries.  This  work  consists  of  a collection  of  the 
Reports  of  important  cases,  executed  with  great  fidelity  and 
care,  and  extending  from  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  to  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  first  complete  edition 
of  Plowden’s  * Commentaries’  is  in  black-letter  and  Norman 
French,  fol.,  1684;  the  second  edition,  likewise  in  folio,  is 
translated  into  English,  fob,  1761.  There  is  also  an  octavo 
reprint  of  the  * Commentaries,'  London,  2 vols.,  1816. ; 
(Wood’s  Athene  Oxonienses ; Burke’s  History  rf  the  Com-  j 
moncrt  qf  England,  vob  iii.,  p.  251.) 

PLUM.  The  Prunus  domes tica  is  generally  considered  ’ 
as  the  species  which  has  given  rise  to  the  numerous  varieties 
of  this  fruit ; but  both  Prunus  imititia  and  P.  spinosa  have 
most  probably  contributed.  These  species  are  indigenous  to 
a great  portion  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  Britain  in- 
cluded. Their  range  may  bo  stated  to  extend  from  Norway 
to  Barbary,  and  from  Portugal  to  Cashmere,  and  even  Nepaul. 
Damascus  was  formerly  celebrated  for  this  fruit:  branches 
of  the  plum  are  represented  on  Damascus  medals;  and 
many  of  the  varieties  now  in  cultivation  still  retain  the 
name  of  this  place,  or  it  is  employed  as  a distinguishing 
prefix  to  a number  of  subvarieties;  thus  the  French  enu- 
merate upwards  of  twenty  varieties  of  Damas,  In  this 
country  the  name  of  Damascene  was  given  to  those  varieties 
which  "may  be  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Da- 
mascus, or  to  others  similar ; but  the  corruption  of  this  to 
Damson  has  been  long  established.  Whatever  region  may 
lie  the  origin  of  them,  it  is  certainly  to  France  that  we  are 
indebted  more  immediately  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
varieties  now  actually  cultivated. 

In  the  ' Catalogue  of  Fruits,’  published  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  274  varieties  are  named.  It  is  not  however 
to  be  presumed  that  all  these  will  prove  distinct,  but  up- 
wards of  200  at  least  may  be  reckoned  as  such.  A selection 
of  the  best  of  these  may  prove  useful ; and  as  some  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  they  are  correctly  named  by  the 
nurserymen  who  sell  them,  the  following  simnle  mode  of 
arrangement  will  be  found  useful  • — 

. Class  I. 

* Fruit  Purple. 

a.  Bound. 

Shoots  smooth.  $1. 

Shoots  downy.  $ 2. 

b.  Oblong. 

Shoots  Bmooth.  $ 3. 

Shoots  downy,  $ 4. 

Clast  II. 

*•  Fruit  Palk. 

a.  Bound. 

Shoots  smooth.  $ 5. 

Shoots  downy.  $ 6. 

b.  Oblong. 

Shoots  smooth.  $ 7 

Shoots  downy.  $ 8. 

Varieties  of  plums  most  deserving  of  cultivation,  arranged 
according  to  the  preceding  classification,  are  the  following:  — 

$ 1. 

Reino  Claude  Violette,  or  purple  gage. 

Noctarine  plum 

Kirke’s. 

Virgin. 

Queen-motlier. 

$2- 

Royale  H Stive. 

Orleans. 

Early  Orleans. 

Coe’s  Fine  Late  Red. 

Wine-Bour. 

$3. 

Blue  Imperatrice. 


Ickworth  Imperatrice. 

Cooper's  Largo  Red. 

$ 4. 

Blue  Perdrigon. 

Shropshire  Damson. 

J 5. 

Green  Gage. 

Knight’s  Large  Green  Drying. 

Luooinbe’s  Nonsuch. 

}6. 

Drap  d’Or. 

Mirabelle. 

Washington. 

$7. 

Coe’s  Golden  Drop. 

St.  Catherine. 

White  Magnum  Bonum. 

$8. 

Guimaraen. 

White  Perdrigon. 

The  cultivation  of  the  plum  is  not  difficult.  The  tree  is 
hardier  than  the  cherry-troe,  at  least  than  that  producing 
the  Bigarreau  and  Heart- cherries ; but  the  blossoms  are 
equally  tender.  The  winter  at  Riga  does  not  kill  the  plum- 
tree,  but  the  cherry-trees  just  mentioned  and  many  varie- 
ties of  the  pear  ana  apple  trees  are  killed  there.  The  severe 
frost  of  January,  1838,  contrary  to  expectation,  did  not 
injure  the  fruiting  of  the  plums  in  the  following  summer. 
The  trees  succeed  in  any  free  soil,  not  too  dry,  but  by  no 
means  stiff  or  clayey.  Their  roots  extend  horizontally,  and 
arc  apt  to  throw  up  suckers,  which  must  be  destroyed  on 
their  first  appearance,  otherwise  they  rob  the  tree,  and  form 
rotuberanccs  on  the  roots.  Too  much  manure  will  actually 
ill  the  trees ; and  at  all  times  a medium  state  of  vigour 
should  be  aimed  at.  Excessive  luxuriance  is  the  forerunner 
of  gummy  exudations ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  tree 
he  stunted  and  the  vessels  contracted  by  drought  or  other 
causes,  whereby  the  sap  is  obstructed,  gura  is  in  that  case 
also  induced.  Pruning  should  be  applied  to  the  plum  in 
the  same  manner  os  to  the  peach  ; and  in  the  management 
of  standards  care  should  lie  taken  to  destroy  useless  limbs 
on  their  first  appearance,  instead  of  waiting  till  the  shoots  to 
be  removed  become  large  branches.  The  varieties  are  pro- 
pagated both  by  budding  and  grafting ; and  for  the  latter, 
as  the  buds  push  early,  the  cuttings  should  be  takeu  off  not 
later  than  February. 

PLUMATKLLA,  a fresh- water  genus  of  Polypi  aria 
doth  A. 

PLUMB  A'GIN,  a vegetable  principle  existing  in  the  root 
of  the  Plumbago  Europtea.  This  substance  is  of  a lemon- 
yellow  colour,  and  crystallizes  in  prisms  or  fine  needles  of 
considerable  brilliancy.  It  has  a sweetish  taste,  but  leaves 
an  acrid  hot  impression  in  the  mouth.  It  melts  in  a gentle 
heat,  and  assumes  a crystalline  appearance  on  cooling. 
When  more  strongly  heated,  a small  portion  sublimes, 
and  the  greater  part  is  decomposed,  no  ammonia  being 
evolved. 

Though  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  has  a 
yellow  colour ; when  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  yellow  crys 
tuls  are  deposited  on  its  cooling.  It  is  more  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  tether  and  diluto  acids  than  in  water;  in  the 
alkalis  it  is  also  very  soluble,  and  the  solutions  are  red. 
The  yellow  colour  is  restored  by  the  addition  of  an  acid. 
When  added  to  a solution  of  di-acetate  of  lead,  a crimson-red 
precipitate  is  gradually  formed.  Plumbagin  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  analyzed. 

PLUMBAGINA'CEAJ  are  a small  natural  order  of  rao- 
nopctalous  exogens,  with  a compound  superior  one-cellcd 
one-seeded  ovary,  the  ovule  in  which  is  supported  upon  a 
long  curved  funiculus  or  cord.  They  are  usually  plants 
with  a showy  flower,  herbaceous  or  under  shrubby,  with 
several  styles  or  stigmata,  and  a powerful  acrid  or  aslringent 
quality.  The  principal  genus  of  the  order  is  the  Slatice, 
whose  many  species,  under  the  name  of  Sea  Lat'enders,  in- 
habit the  salt-marshes  or  cliffs  of  all  the  temperate  partB  o 
Europe.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  flowers  is  blue;  the 
instances  of  yellow,  or  any  other  colour,  being  more  rare. 
Garden  Thrift,  Armeria  vulgaris,  a plant  frequently  used 
for  an  ornamental  bordering  in  flower-ganleus,  is  said  to 
[ possess  powerful  diuretic  qualities  in  its  petals. 
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1,  » flower  deprhod  <*f  corolla  aii>l  t la  men* ; 3,  the  arnrj,  «t»4  atamen*  «nr- 
roondiiig  it;  3,  a vertical  section  of  the  maty.  »bo»iitg  the  i>cculiar  poaitwn 
of  the  ovule. 


PLUM  BA' GO — Graphite,  Black  Lead.  This  substance 
occurs  crystallised  anti  massive.  Primary1  form  a rhomboid. 
Occurs  in  imbedded  hexagonal  prisms.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  the  terminal  planes  of  the  prism,  very  distinct,  and  the 
lamina' flexible.  Fracture  granular  and  uneven.  Hardness 
PO  to  2 0.  Colour  steel  or  blackish-grey.  Streak  black, 
shining.  Lustre  metallic  and  glistening.  Unctuous  to  the 
touch.  Opaque.  Specific  gravity  2" OB  to  2*45- 

Found  in  Greenland  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phi* 
ladelphia  in  the  United  States. 

Massive  varieties  occur  amorphous  in  reniforra  masses, 
and  irregular  nodules.  Structure  foliated,  granular,  com- 
pact. 

Found  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  That  of  Borrowdale 
in  Cumberland  is  of  the  best  quality  for  what  arc  called 
black-lead  pencils;  while  the  commoner  sorts  are  used  for 
making  melting-pots,  for  diminishing  the  friction  of  ma- 
chinery. and  for  protecting  iron  from  rusting.  That  which 
is  imported  from  the  East  Indies  is  remarkably  soft.  Plum- 
bago conducts  electricity,  is  infusible,  and  very  difficult  of 
combustion. 

Professor  Vanuxcm  has  analyzed  several  varieties  of 
plumbago.  No.  I was  a pure  specimen  from  Borrowdale, 
and  No.  2 from  Bu&tletown,  Pennsylvania. 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Carbon  • 

88*37 

94*4 

Silica  . 

5'  10 

2*6 

Alumina  . 

1*00 

— 

Water  . 

Oxides  of  iron  and 

1*23 

0*0 

manga uese  , 

3*6 

1*4 

09*30 

99*0 

It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  plumbago  was  a carburet 
of  iron,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Berzelius,  the  experiments  of 
Karsieu  have  proved  that  it  is  ft  peculiar  form  of  carbon, 
and  that  the  substances  which  it  contains  are  in  a state  of 
mixture  merely  ami  not  of  chemical  combination. 

According  to  Dr. Thomson,  plumbago  is  found  usually  in 


primary  or  transition  rocks.  At  Borrowdale  it  occurs  in 
nests  in  a greenstone  rock,  which  constitutes  a bed  in  clay- 
slate.  In  inverness-shire  it  occurs  in  gneiss;  at  Areudal 
in  Norway,  in  quartz  rock;  and  in  the  United  Slates,  in 
felspar  and  mica-slate,  but  always  in  primary  rocks. 

PLUMBLINE.  When  a heavy  body  suspended  by  a 
flexible  stung  is  at  rout,  the  line  passing  through  the  point 
of  suspension  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  weight  is  in 
the  direction  in  which  gravity  acts.  The  horizon  is  a plane 
perpendicular  to  this  line,  and  the  zenith  is  that  point  of 
the  heavens  marked  out  by  the  continuation  of  the  line 
upwards.  If  the  string  be  perfectly  flexible,  it  will  coincide 
with  the  theoretical  line  above  described. 

The  application  of  the  pluinhlino  to  the  arts  docs  not  re- 
quire any  explanation  here.  We  shall  briefly  mention  the 
manner  of  applying  the  plumbline  to  astronomical  instru- 
ments, and  it  is  necessary  to  mention  it,  as  in  most  cases 
it  has  been  superseded  by  the  spirit  level,  or  observation 
by  reflexion,  and  so  is  not  described  in  the  account  of  tho 
instruments. 

In  the  earlier  astronomical  instruments,  where  the  tele- 
scope or  line  of  sight  was  moveable  and  the  limb  of  tlte 
instrument  fixed,  two  fine  dots  were  made  on  some  part  of 
the  instrument,  as  distant  from  each  other  as  possible,  and 
parallel  to  that  radius,  which  was  required  to  be  vertical.  A 
fine  line  was  hung  in  front  of  the  dots,  and  made  to  bisect 
iho  upper  dot  by  a slow  screw  motion  carrying  the  wire. 
The  lower  dot  was  then  brought  under  the  ptumbline  by 
the  adjustments  of  the  instrument,  and  when  both  were  at 
tho  same  time  accurately  bisected,  the  rectification  of  the 
instrument  in  this  respect  was  complete.  The  weight  below 
va s completely  immersed  in  water  to  diminish  its  oscilla- 
tions, and  the  exact  bisection  of  the  dots  by  tho  wire  was 
inspected  by  microscopes.  The  plumbline  was  brought  as 
close  to  the  dots  os  was  consistent  with  perfect  freedom,  and 
at  tho  same  distance  from  each  as  nearly  as  could  be  judged. 
It  was  also  protected  by  a covering  from  the  influence  of 
the  wind. 

In  instruments  of  this  construction,  the  bisection  of  tho 
dots  by  the  plumbline  should  be  noted  at  the  same  time  as 
the  object  is  observed  by  tho  telescope.  As  the  plumbline 
in  its  ordinary  position  was  sometimes  in  the  way  of  the  tele- 
scope, two  other  dots  were  frequently  inserted,  which,  being 
verified  by  iho  principal  dots,  could  be  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose of  verification  ; and  it  is  evident,  that  while  the  frame- 
work of  the  instrument  continues  unchanged,  the  verticality 
of  the  line  passing  over  the  supplementary  dots  will  ensure 
tho  verticality  of  the  line  passing  over  the  primary  dots,  since 
the  two  lines  oro  parallel.  A simple  plumbline,  as  above 
described,  was  universally  used  up  to  the  latter  end  of  ihe 
last  century  for  rectifying  instruments  employed  in  mea- 
suring altitudes,  or  zenith  distances,  in  which  the  telescope 
and  its  vernier  moved  on  a fixed  limb.  When  the  telescope 
and  limb  were  united,  the  plumbline  was  made  to  pass  over 
the  centre  of  the  divisions,  and  marked  out  the  division 
which  corresponded  to  thealtitud^.the  fractional  part  being 
measured  by  the  screw  which  moved  the  whole  instrument 
until  the  next  division  was  bisected.  Instruments  of  the 
latter  kind  were  not,  we  conceive,  much  known  in  this 
I country,  but  we  believe  they  were  used  in  France. 

About  1785  (for  we  can  find  no  exact  date)  Ramsden  in- 
troduced a great  improvement  in  the  application  of  the 
plumbline.  The  images  of  the  dots  on  the  instrument  were 
formed  on  the  plumbline  by  interposing  lenses,  and  the 
bisection  of  the  imago  by  the  plumbline  was  viewed  through 
microscopes.  The  idumblinc  was  thus  kepi  out  of  the  way 
of  the  observer,  and  the  optical  parallax  destroyed.  Thus 
apparatus  was,  we  believe,  called  Rntnsden’s  Ghost,  But 
tho  ghost  is  liable  to  this  objection  when  applied  to  circle* 
in  which  the  telescope  and  limb  nro  fixed  and  twelve  to- 
gether, and  tho  angles  read  off  by  microscopes,  viz.  that 
the  dots  are  never  visible  upon  the  pluuiblino  at  the  time 
of  observation,  but  only  before  or  after,  at  the  momenta  of 
adjustment,  so  that  a derangement  may  take  place  unno- 
ticed. For  circles  which  do  not  turn  in  azimuth,  this  ob- 
jection seems  incurable  (not  that  it  is  of  much  importance, 
as,  from  the  superior  stability  of  their  framing  and  mounting, 
transit  circles  can  scarcely  be  liable  to  any  sudden  error),  but 
the  present  mode  of  observing  bv  reflexion  does  away  with 
the  use  of  the  plumbline  altogether  in  instruments  of  this 
construction.  In  circles  revolving  freely  in  azimuth,  tho 
following  modification  of  Kaiusdcn's  plumbline,  which  was 
| introduced  by  Troughton,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  it. 
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On  considering  the  mode  in  which  the  zenith  distance  of 
an  object  is  measured  by  a circle  revolving  freely  in  azimuth, 
it  will  be  seen  tliat,  by  combining  two  observations  in  re- 
versed positions  of  the  circle,  we  have  the  true  distance  mea- 
sured from  that  point  in  which  iho  axis  of  rotation  when 
continued  cuts  the  heavens.  If  the  axis  is  truly  vertical, 
this  point  is  the  zenith,  and  the  purpose  of  Troughton’s 
plumbline  is  to  set  the  axis  truly  vertical.  An  upright  tube 
is  attached  to  tho  upper  part  of  the  instrument,  which  re- 
volves freely  in  azimuth,  the  plumbline  hangs  in  the  tube 
over  a notch,  the  weight  below  being  wholly  immersed  in 
water.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  two  smaller  tubes 
cross  it  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  to  the  principal 
tube.  In  each  of  these  smaller  tubes  is  tho  following  appa- 
ratus-.— at  one  end  a niolher-of-pearl  disc  with  a dot,  then' 
a lens  which  forms  an  imago  of  the  dot  on  tho  plumbline, 
and  at  the  other  end  a microscope  to  note  the  bisection. 
Tho  dot  is  a little  excontric,  and  the  tube  has  sufficient 
piny  to  admit  of  the  adjustment  being  effected  very  nicely. 
Now  when  both  the  dots  have  been  properly  bisected  by  the 
plumbline,  turn  the  instrument  half  round,  and  look  at 
them  again.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  axis  of  rotation  were 
vertical,  it  would  be  parallel  to  the  plumbline  in  both  posi- 
tions, and  tho  dots  would  be  still  bisected.  If  not,  by 
touching  the  foot-screws,  the  dots  can  be  brought  half 
way  to  bisection,  and  then  fully  bisected  by  their  own  ad- 
justments. When  this  is  done,  the  axis  is  truly  vertical. 
The  operation  must  of  course  he  repeated  and  continued 
until  the  dots  are  bisected  by  the  plumbline  in  every  ( 
position  of  the  instrument,  when  the  axis  is  truly  ver-  ! 
tical.  [Circle.]  But  though  Trougbton’s  plumbline  is  | 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  accurate,  we  greatly  doubt 
whether  it  is  so  effective  as  a spirit-level.  It  is  much 
more  troublesome  to  adjust,  there  are  no  means  of  measur- 
ing its  deflexions  (these  might  be  given),  it  is  a longer  time 
in  coming  to  rest,  is  more  liable  to  cause  and  to  receive 
injury,  and  unless  the  instrument  be  reversed  after  every 
observation,  it  is  as  likely  to  vary  from  temperature  as  the 
level.  We  should  therefore  strongly  dissuade  any  one  from 
applying  the  plumbline  to  any  instrument  except  the  zenith 
sector,  as  it  may  in  all  other  cases  be  either  advantageously 
replaced  by  a level  or  superseded  by  observations  from 
mercury.  [Zenith  Sector.] 

(Pearson  s Astronomy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  285.  and  most  of  the 
circles  described  in  that  work;  Pond,  ‘On  the  West  bury  I 
Circle,’  Phil.  Trans.,  1806,  p.  420;  ‘Circle,*  Brewster’s  : 
Cyrhptrdia.) 

PLUTARCH  US  was  a native  of  Climronca  in  Bueotia.  I 
The  time  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  and  can  only  be  approxi-  | 
tnately  ascertained  from  tho  circumstance  stated  by  him-  ' 
self,  that  he  studied  philosophy  under  Antmoiiius  at  Delphi,  ! 
at  the  time  when  Nero  was  making  Ins  progret-s  through  j 
Greece,  which  was  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  emperor’s  , 
reign,  or  a.d.  66  (Ilipi  roD  If  iv  ArXpoTc,  c.  1).  Tho  family  j 
of  Plutarch  was  one  of  some  consideration  in  Chteronea,  ! 
and  had  held  tho  chief  offices  in  that  city.  Plutarch  ! 
mentions  his  great-grandfather  Nicarchus,  who  told  him  ! 
what  the  citizens  of  Chroronea  suffered  from  Antony’s  i 
soldiers;  and  ho  speaks  of  his  grandfather  Lniuprias  as  I 
a good-humoured  man  and  an  agreeable  companion.  I 
lie  has  not  mentioned  his  father's  name  in  his  extant  | 
works.  Ho  had  two  brothers,  Timon  and  Lamprias,  to  1 
whom  he  was  much  attached.  When  a young  man,  he 
was  sent  with  another  person  on  n mission  to  tho  proconsul 
of  tho  province.  His  companion  was  from  some  cause  left 
behind,  and  Plutarch  executed  the  busiucss  himself  (IIoXi- 
ruil  irafiayyiSpara,  C.  20). 

It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  Plutarch  visited  ' 
Egypt,  hut  there  is  no  authority  for  this  assertion,  and  such 
a conclusion  cannot  be  drawn,  as  it  sometimes  has  been, 
from  such  slender  premises  as  are  furnished  by  the  fact  of 
his  writing  an  essay  on  Isis  and  Osiris.  Plutarch  visited 
Italy  and  Rome,  perhaps  more  than  once,  and  ho  spent 
acme  time  there,  as  appears  from  his  own  writings  ( Life  of 
Demosthenes,  c.  2);  but  he  did  not  learn  the  Latin  lan- 
guage in  Italy,  according  to  his  own  account;  and  the 
reason  that  he  gives  for  not  then  learning  it  is  a curious  one : ! 
• he  bad  so  many  public  commissions,  and  so  many  people  j 
came  to  him  to  receive  his  instruction  in  philosophy.  ‘ It  j 
was  therefore,’  he  adds,  * not  till  a late  period  in  life  that  I j 
begun  to  read  the  Latin  writers.’  It  appears  clearly  enough  | 
from  his  own  writings  that  he  never  thoroughly  mastered 
the  Latin  language,  and  was  very  imperfectly  acquainted  I 
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with  the  antient  institutions  which  formed  the  groundwork 
of  the  Roman  polity  and  the  Roman  character.  It  has  been 
conjectured  with  reasonable  probability  that  his  moral 
writings  contain  much  of  the  matter  which  he  delivered  in 
his  public  lectures  in  Italy.  Ho  wrote  his  Life  of  Demos- 
thenes at  Chcoronca,  after  be  hud  visited  Rome,  but  whother 
he  wroto  any  of  his  Lives  during  bis  long  residence  in 
Rome  is  uncertain.  It  may  be  that  they  are  the  work  of 
his  old  age,  and  that  all  of  them  were  written  or  finished  in 
his  native  city. 

It  is  generally  said  that  Plutarch  was  tho  preceptor  of 
Trajan,  and  was  raised  by  him  to  the  consular  rank;  but 
these  facts  rest  on  tho  assertion  of  Suidas  (IlXorrnpxoc), 
and  on  an  extant  letter  addressed  to  Trajan,  which  is  attri- 
buted to  Plutarch.  It  is  true  that  in  the  dedication  of  the 
Apophthegms  C A*o$3iypara  fiaviAiwv  eat  erparyy&v)  to 
Trajan,  Plutarch  says  nothing  about  either  of  these  circum- 
stances ; but  then  it  is  argued  that  tho  Apophthegms  are  not 
by  Plutarch,  for  he  says  in  the  dedication,  that  he  had  already 
written  the  lives  of  illustrious  Greeks  and  Romans;  and  if 
we  admit  that  he  wrote  the  Lives  atChsoronea  when  ho  was 
an  old  man,  and  that  ho  did  not  return  there  till  after 
Trajan’s  death,  it  follows  that  he  did  not  write  the  Apoph- 
thegms, or  at  least  the  dedication  prefixed  to  them.  But 
the  letter  to  Trajan,  which  is  attributed  to  Plutarch,  bears 
conclusive  internal  testimony  of  being  a fabrication.  Besides 
this.it  only  exists  in  Latin,  and  in  the  * Policraticus'of  John 
of  Salisbury  ; the  Greek  original  has  never  been  produced, 
and  it  is  not  known  where  John  found  this  letter. 

Plutarch  seems  to  have  enjoyed  considerable  distinction 
at  Rome,  and  his  lectures,  which  of  course  were  delivered 
in  the  Greek  language,  were  attended  by  most  of  those  who 
affected  philosophy.  His  lectures  were  given  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Domitian,  or  perhaps  even  in  tho  reigns  of 
Vespasian  and  Titus,  as  wc  learn  from  a curious  anecdote 
of  his  own  (w»pi  iroAv-rpayfiorrirvijc,  c.  15);  and  he  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  several  distinguished  Romans,  as  Arulcnus 
Rubticus,  whom  Domilian  put  to  death  (Tacit.,  Agr.,  2),  and 
Sossius  Scnecio,  a man  of  consular  rank,  whom  he  addreb»e* 
in  the  introduction  to  the  Life  of  Theseus,  and  elsewhere  in 
bis  writings. 

Among  bis  contemporaries  at  Rome  were  Persius,  Lucan, 
the  younger  Pliny.  Martial,  Quintilian,  and  others,  but  none 
of  them  have  made  any  mention  of  Plutarch,  though  he 
must  have  been  known  to  them.  Sossius  Seneeio,  one  of 
his  intiraato  friends,  was  also  a friend  of  tho  younger 
Pliny,  who  addresses  him  in  liis  Letters.  He  retired  to 
Chooronea  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  where  he  appears  to 
have  bred  in  comfort.  He  faithfully  discharged  various 
magisterial  offices  in  his  native  town,  and  he  had  also  tho 
honour  and  emoluments  of  a priesthood. 

Plutarch  had  a wife,  Timoxena,  to  whom  ho  was  tenderly 
attached,  and  four  sons,  and  a daughter,  Timoxena.  Two  of 
his  sons  died  before  him,  und  he  lost  his  daughter  while  an 
infant.  It  was  on  tho  occasion  of  this  child's  death  that  ho 
wrote  that  affectionate  letter  of  consolation,  full  of  good 
sense,  in  which  he  has  perpetuated  tho  virtues  and  fortitude 
of  a most  exemplary  wife  and  mother  (Ilapope^ijriicdc  wpoc 
rt}v  lliav  y wvaTra). 

The  time  and  circumstances  of  Plutarch’s  death  are  un- 
known, and  indued  the  events  of  his  life,  as  will  appear  from 
this  sketch,  are  imperfectly  ascertained  ; but  the  character 
of  the  man  is  os  familiar  to  us  from  his  own  wiitings  as  if 
we  possessed  the  most  elaborate  biography  of  him. 

The  great  work  of  Plutarch  is  his  * Parallel  Lives’  (Bioi 
flaprrXXqXoi ).  which  contains  the  biography  of  forty-six  distin- 
guished Greeks  and  Romans,  besides  the  Lives  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Mncmon,  Aratus,  Galba,  Olho,  and  Horner,  which 
last  is  probably  not  by  him.  The  forty-six  Lives  arc  ar- 
ranged in  pairs  or  sets,  each  of  which  contains  a Greek  and 
a Roman,  and  the  two  lives  in  each  pair  are  followed  by  a 
comparison  of  the  characters  of  the  two  persons.  Those 
Lives  arc — Theseus  and  Romulus.  Lycurgus  and  Nutnn, 
Solon  and  Valerius  Puhlicula,  Themistocles  and  Camillas, 
Pericles  and  Fabius  Maximus,  Alcibiades  and  Coriolanus, 
Timoloon  and  Aimiliits  Paulus,  Pelopidas  und  Mnrcellus, 
Aristides  and  Cato  Major.  PhilopaMnen  and  Flannninus, 
Pyrrhus  and  Marius,  Lysonder  and  Sulla,  Cimon  and  Lu- 
cultus,  Nicjas  and  C,riuus  Rumcnes  and  Sertorius,  Agesi- 
laus  and  Porapcius,  Alexander  the  Great  and  Julius  Civsar, 
Pbocion  and  Cato  Minor,  Agis  and  Clcomenes  and  the  two 
Gracchi,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
and  M.  Antoniua,  Dion  and  M.  Brutus.  The  biographies  of 
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Epaminondas,  Scipio,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Clau- 
dius, Nero,  Vitellius,  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Crate#  the  Cynic, 
Daiphantus,  Aristomenes,  and  the  poet  Aratus,  are  lost. 

Plutarch's  son  Lamprias  made  a list  of  hi#  father'#  work#, 
n\ovrdpxov  /3*/3XiW  irival,  which  is  partly  preserved,  and 
printed  in  the  4 Bibliotheca  Graca’  of  Fabricius. 

In  the  department  of  biography,  Plutarch  is  the  only 
writer  of  antiquity  who  has  established  a lasting  reputation. 
The  plan  of  nis  biographies  is  briefly  explained  by  himself 
in  tho  introduction  to  the  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
where  he  makes  an  apology  fur  the  brevity  with  which  he 
is  compelled  to  treat  of  the  numerous  events  in  the  lives  of 
Alexander  and  Ctosar.  * For,’  he  says,*  I do  not  write  His- 
tories, but  Lives;  nor  do  the  most  conspicuous  acts  of  neces- 
sity exhibit  a man's  virtue  or  his  vice,  but  oftentimes 
some  slight  circumstance,  a word  or  a jest,  shows  a man's 
character  better  than  battles  with  the  slaughter  of  tens  of 
thousands,  and  the  greatest  arrays  of  armies  and  sieges  of 
cities.  Now,  as  painters  produce  a likeness  by  a represen- 
tation of  the  countenance  and  the  expression  of  the  eyes, 
without  troubling  themselves  about  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  so  I must  be  allowed  to  look  rather  into  the  signs  of  a 
roan’s  character,  and  thus  give  a portrait  of  his  life,  leaving 
others  to  describe  great  events  and  battles.*  The  object 
thon  of  Plutarch,  in  his  Biographies,  was  a moral  end,  and 
the  exhibition  of  the  principal  events  of  a roan’s  life  was 
subordinate  to  this  his  main  design;  and  though  he  may 
not  always  have  adhered  to  the  principle  which  he  luid 
down,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  lus  view  of  what  biography 
should  be,  is  much  more  exact  than  that  of  most  persons 
who  have  attempted  this  style  of  composition.  The  life  of 
a statesman  or  of  a general,  when  written  with  tho  view  of 
giving  a complete  history  of  all  the  public  events  in  which 
lie  was  engaged,  is  not  biography,  but  history.  This  extract 
from  Plutarch  will  also  in  sume  measure  be  an  apulogy  for 
the  want  of  historical  order  observable  in  many  of  the  Lives, 
Though  altogether  deficient  in  that  critical  sagacity  which 
discerns  truth  from  falsehood,  and  disentangles  the  intrica- 
cies of  confubed  and  conflicting  statements,  Plutarch  has 
preserved  in  his  Lives  a vast  number  of  facts  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  unknown  to  us.  He  was  a great 
reader,  and  must  have  had  access  to  large  libraries.  It  is 
said  that  he  quotes  two  hundred  and  filly  wi iters,  a great 
part  of  whose  works  are  now  entirely  lost. 

There  are  two  purposes  for  which  the  Lives  of  Plutarch 
may  be  read.  We  may  read  them  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
perusal,  which  arises  from  a conviction  of  the  integrity  of 
the  writer,  and  his  graphic  representations,  his  henovulent 
disposition,  and  the  moral  end  which  he  always  keeps  before 
him.  We  may  also  read  them  for  the  purpose  of  a critical 
investigation  into  tho  facts  which  he  ha#  recorded,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  from  him  the  defects  of  other  an- 
tient  authorities.  With  this  latter  object  we  must  institute 
a searching  inquiry  into  the  authorities  for  the  several  Lives 
which  vary  greatly  in  value;  and  above  all  we  must  bo 
careful  in  leading  his  Lives  of  the  Romans  not  to  be  mUlud 
by  any  notions  that  he  bad  formed  of  the  institution#  of  a 
people  with  whose  language  he  was  imperfuctly  acquainted, 
and  to  whose  antient  history  he  was  nearly  a stranger.  On 
the  sources  of  Plutarch's  Lives  the  reader  may  consult  an 
essay  by  A.  H.  L.  Heeren,  De  Fan  It  bus  el  Auctorilate 
Vitarum  ParaUelarum  Plularchi  Commentatimes  IF., 
Goetlirigoe,  1820,8vo. 

Besides  the  Laves,  a considerable  number  of  Plutarch's 
essay#  may  be  styled  historical.  They  may  all  be  read  wilh 
pleasure  and  some  of  them  with  instruction,  not  so  much 
for  their  historical  value  as  for  the  detached  curious  fuels 
that  are  scattered  so  profusely  through  Plutarch's  writings, 
and  for  the  picture  which  they  exhibit  of  the  author's  own 
mind.  In  one  of  these  essays,  entitled  4 On  the  Malignity 
of  Herodotus’  (wip*  rijc  ‘Hpo&rev  *aeoi;3iiac),  he  has,  un- 
fortunately for  his  own  reputation,  attacked  the  veracity  and 
integrity  of  the  father  of  history,  and  with  the  same  success 
that  subsequent  writers,  more  ignorant  and  less  honest, 
have  made  their  puny  attacks  on  a work  the  morit  of  which 
the  closest  criticism  may  enhance  but  can  never  depreciate. 
(Journal  qf  Education,  vol.  vii.,  p.  12H.)  The  4 Lives  of  the 
Ten  Orators,’  which  are  attributed  to  Plutarch,  arc  of  little 
value,  and  may  not  be  his;  still  they  bear  internal  evidence, 
at  least  negatively,  of  not  being  of  a later  age  than  that  of 
Plutarch. 

The  Lives  of  Pluta.cn  first  appeared  in  a Latin  version  by 
several  bands,  at  Home,  in  2 vols.  fol.,  about  1470.  Tin# 


Latin  version  formed  tho  basis  of  various  Spanish  and  Ita- 
lian translations.  The  first  Greek  edition  was  printed  by 
Philip  Giunta,  Florence,  1517,  fid.  Among  more  recent 
editions  are  those  of  Bryan,  London,  1729,  5 vols.  4to.,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  winch  was  completed  by  Muse#  du 
Soul,  after  Bryan’s  death ; that  of  Coray,  Paris,  1809-1815, 
6 vols.  8 vo. ; and  that  by  Schaefer,  Leipzig,  1826,  6 vols. 
8vo.  The  translations  are  very  numerous.  The  beat  Ger- 
man translation  is  said  to  be  by  Kultwoaser,  Magdeburg, 
1799-1806,  10  vols.  8vo.  Another  German  translation  ap- 
peared at  Vienna,  in  1812.  The  best  Italian  tran#latjon 
is  by  Potnpci.  Tho  French  translation  of  Arayot,  which 
appeared  in  1559,  has  considerable  merit,  and  ha*  been 
often  reprinted.  The  English  translation  of  Sir  Thomas 
-North,  London,  1612,  which  is  avowedly  made  from  that  of 
Amyot,  is  often  very  happy  in  point  of  expression,  ami  is 
deservedly  much  esteemed.  The  Live#  were  also  translated 
into  French  by  Dacier.  Pari#,  8 vols.  4to.,  1721.  The 
translation  sometimes  called  Dryden's,  the  first  volume  of 
which  was  published  in  1683,  was  executed  by  a great 
number  of  persons.  According  to  a note  by  Malone  (Dry- 
den’s  Prose  IVorks,  iu.  p.  331),  there  were  forty -one  of  them. 
Dryden  himself  translated  nothing,  but  he  wrote  the  dedi- 
cation to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  Life  of  Plutarch, 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  translation.  Thu  last  English 
translation  is  by  John  and  William  Langhorne,  an  insipid 
and  tasteless  version,  which  has  the  merit  of  being  tolerably 
correct  in  rendering  tho  meaning  of  the  original.  It  ha#  a 
few  notes  of  little  value,  and  is  prefaced  by  a very  uncri- 
tical and  ill-written  Life  of  Plutarch.  There  is  an  edition  of 
this  version  by  archdeacon  Wrangham,  with  corrections  and 
additions,  which  add  little  to  the  value  of  the  Langhornes’ 
labours. 

The  other  writings  of  Plutarch,  which  consist  of  about 
sixty  essays,  are  generally  comprehended  under  the  title  of 
his  *Moralin,  or  Ethical  Works,*  many  of  them  being  en- 
tirely of  an  ethical  character.  The  minor  historical  pieces 
already  referred  to,  of  which  that  on  the  malignity  of  Hero- 
dotus is  one,  arc  usually  comprised  in  the  collection  entitled 
* Moralia.’  Plutarch  was  fond  of  the  writings  of  Plato ; he 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Epicureans:  if  lie  belonged  to 
any  philosophical  sect,  it  was  that  of  the  Academic#.  But 
ihere  is  nothing  like  a system  of  philosophy  in  his  writings, 
and  he  is  not  characterised  by  depth  of  thought  or  origin- 
ality. He  formed  for  himself  a system,  if  we  may  so  name 
that  which  had  little  of  the  connected  character  of  a system, 
out  of  the  writings  of  various  philosophers.  But  a moral 
end  is  always  apparent  in  his  ' Moralia’  as  well  as  in  his 
Biographies.  A kind  humane  disposition  and  a love  of 
everything  that  is  ennobling  and  excellent,  pervade  his 
writings,  and  give  thu  reader  the  same  kind  of  pleasure  that 
he  has  in  the  company  of  an  esteemed  friend,  w hose  single- 
ness of  heart  appear#  in  everything  that  he  says  or  does. 
Plutarch  rightly  appreciated  the  importance  of  education, 
and  he  gives  many  good  precepts  for  the  bringing  up  of 
children.  His  philosophy  was  practical,  and  in  many  of  its 
applications,  a#  for  instance  his  * Letter  of  Consolation  to 
Apollonius,’  and  his  * Marriage  Precepts,*  he  is  as  felicitous 
in  expression  a#  he  is  sound  in  hi#  precepts.  Notwithstand- 
ing ull  the  deductions  that  the  most  fastidious  critic  may 
make  from  Plutarch's  moral  writings,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  something  in  them  which  always  pleases,  and 
(he  more  the  belter  we  become  acquainted  with  them ; and 
this  is  no  small  merit  In  a writer. 

Plutarch’s  style  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  Attic  writers.  It  has  not  the  air  of  being  much  elabo- 
rated, and  apparently  his  sentences  flowed  easily  from  him. 
He  is  nearly  always  animated  and  pleasing,  and  the  epithet 
pictorial  may  be  justly  applied  to  him.  Sometime#  his  sen- 
tences are  long  and  ill  constructed,  and  the  order  of  thu  word# 
appears  not  the  best  that  could  lie  chosen  to  express  his 
meaning:  certainly  it  is  not  the  order  in  which  the  best 
Greek  writers  of  an  earlier  age  would  have  arranged  their 
thoughts.  Sometimes  ho  is  obscure*  both  from  this  cause 
and  the  kind  of  illustration  in  which  he  abounds.  Hu 
occasionally  uses  and  perhaps  affects  poetic  word#,  but  they 
are  such  as  give  energy  to  nis  thoughts  and  expression  to 
his  language  Altogether  he  is  read  with  pleasure  in  the 
original  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  him,  but  ho  is  some- 
what harsh  and  crabbed  to  a stranger.  It  is  his  merit,  in 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  treating  of  such  subjects  a#  bio- 
graphy and  morals,  not  to  have  fallen  into  a merely  rhetorical 
style,  to  have  balanced  antitheses,  and  to  have  contented 
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himself  with  the  inanity  of  commonplaces.  Whatever  he 
says  is  manly  and  invigorating  in  thought,  and  clear  and 
forcible  in  expression.  A word  Bhould  be  said  of  those 
digressions  in  which  his  Lives  abound.  • I have  always 
been  pleased,'  says  Dryden,  * to  see  him  and  liis  imitator 
Montaigne,  when  they  strike  a little  out  of  the  common 
road ; for  we  are  sure  to  be  the  better  for  their  wanderings. 
If  we  mark  him  more  narrowly,  we  may  observe  that  the 
great  reason  of  his  frequent  starts  is  the  variety  of  his 
learning;  ho  knew  so  much  of  nature,  was  so  vastly  fur- 
nished with  all  the  treasures  of  the  mind,  that  he  was  uneasy 
to  himselC  and  was  forced,  as  I may  say,  to  lay  down  sonic 
at  every  passage,  and  to  scatter  his  riches  as  he  went:  like 
onother  Alexander  or  Adrian,  he  built  a city  or  planted  u 
colony  in  every  part  of  his  progress,  and  left  behind  him 
some  memorial  of  his  greatness.'  (Life  qf  Plutarch,  by 
Dryden.) 

The  first  Greek  edition  of  the  * Moralia,’  which  is  exceed- 
ingly incorrect,  was  printed  by  the  elder  Aldus,  with  the 
following  title,  ‘Plutarchi  Opuscula,  lxxxxii./Gr.,  Venetiis, 
1509,  fol.  It  was  afterwards  printed  at  Basel,  by  Froben, 
1542,  fol.,  and  1574,  fol.  The  only  good  edition  of  the 
'Moralia'  is  that  printed  at  Oxford,  and  edited  by  D. 
Wyltenbach,  who  laboured  on  it  twenty-four  years.  This 
edition  consists  of  six  volumes  of  text  (1795-1800),  and  two 
volumes  of  notes  (1810-1821),  4to.  There  is  a print  of  it 
which  is  generally  bound  in  6 vols.  hvo.,  with  two  volumes 
of  notes.  The  remarks  of  Wyttenbach  were  printed  at 
Leipzig,  in  1821,  in  two  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  all  tho  works  of  Plutarch  is  by  H. 
Stephens,  Geneva,  1572,  13  vols.  8vo.,  which  is  said  to  he 
correctly  printed.  This  edition  was  reprinted  several  times. 
A complete  edition,  Greek  and  Latin,  appeared  at  I^ipzig, 
1774-1782,  12  vols.  6voi,  with  the  name  of  J.  J.  Reiske,  but 
Reiske  did  very  little  to  it,  for  ho  died  in  1774.  An  edition 
by  J.  C.  Hutton,  appeared  at  Tubingen,  I 791-1805,  14  vols. 
8vo.  A good  critical  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Plutarch  is 
still  wanted. 

The  * Moralia  ’ have  been  translated  into  French  by 
Amyot.  Amyot’s  complete  translation  of  all  the  works  was 
reprinted  at  Paris  by  Didot,  1818-1824),  25  vols.  8vo.  The 
' Moralia ' have  been  translated  into  German  by  Kalt- 
was-or. 

’ PLUTO  ( nXovrMv),  more  frequently  called  by  the  Greeks 
Hades  ("Ai^c),  and  by  the  Homans  Orcus  and  Dit,  was  the 
brother  of  Zeus  and  Poseidon,  and  the  deity  that  presided 
over  the  region  where  the  departed  souls  of  men  were 
placed.  Hades,  jvhich  is  also  written  without  an  aspiiate, 
A ties,  is  a word  of  uncertain  etymology.  Pluto  is  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  the  Greek  word  signifying  wealth 
(x-XoCroc).  since  the  precious  metals  are  found  beneath 
the  earth's  surface,  below  which  the  abode  of  llades  was 
generally  placed.  The  Latin  Dis  has  the  same  meaning. 
Orcus  is  probably  connected  with  the  words  ripyw  und  arceo, 
and  may  signify  * bound  or  restrained.’ 

Pluto  is  represented  by  the  antient  writers  as  a gloomy 
deity,  inexorable  to  the  prayers  of  mortals,  and  hated  by 
the  human  race  above  all  the  gods.  (II.,  ix.  159.)  His  wife 
was  Persephone,  called  by  the  Romans  Proserpina.  [Pro- 
serpina.] 

In  the  * Iliad’  (ix.  569 ; xx.  6 1 ; xxiii.  100)  and  in  the ' Theo- 
gony'  of  Hesiod  (455,  767),  the  abode  of  Hailes  is  said,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  to  bo  beneath  the  eurth;  but  in 
the  ‘ Odyssey’  it  is  placed  in  the  regions  of  darkness  beyond 
the  stream  of  ocean.  ( Od x.  508;  xii.  81.) 

In  later  writers  the  word  Hades  also  signifies  the  abode  of 
the  dead,  as  well  os  the  deity  who  presided  over  it. 

The  temples  and  statues  of  Pluto  appear  to  have  been 
very  few.  Pausauias  relates  (i.  28,  $6),  that  t hero  was  a 
statue  of  Pluto  in  the  temple  of  the  Eutnenides  on  the 
Areiopagus  of  Athens;  and  the  same  writer  also  informs 
us  (v.  20,  $ 1 ) that  there  was  a statue  of  this  god  in  the 
temple  at  Olympia,  but  ho  mentions  no  temple  sacred  to 
Pluto  in  any  part  of  Greece. 

PLUTONIC.  Rocks  of  igneous  origin  and  antient  geo- 
logical date  are  thus  designated  in  many  modern  works.  In 
publications  relating  to  the  controversy  between  YVernerians 
and  lluttonians,  the  former  are  often  styled  Neptunista, 
the  latter  Plutonists.  In  BrongniartV  Tableau  des  Terrains,' 
these  rucks  are  separated  from  volcanic  rocks,  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  latter  are  specially  rockaof  fusion,  but  placed 
with  them  in  one  dossof  Typhonian  rocks.  Granite,  syenite, 
porphyry,  eurito,  and  pitchslone  are  Plutonic  rocks.  The 


torm  is  not  synonymous  with  the  word  Hypogctte,  as  de- 
fined by  Mr.  Lycll. 

PLUTUS  « IlAoiVoc),  the  god  of  wealth,  is  said  by  Hesiod 
( Theoe.,  969)  to  have  been  the  son  of  Demeter  and  the 
heroJasius.  He  appears  as  nn  actor  in  the  comedy  of 
Aristophanes  named  after  him;  but  we  have  no  particulars 
respecting  his  worship.  In  the  temple  of  Fortune  at 
Thebes,  Plutus  was  represented  as  a child  in  tho  arms  of 
Fortune  (Paus.,  ix.  16,  $1),  and  at  Thespeia  in  Bmotia 
tbero  was  a statue  of  Plutus  placed  by  the  side  of  one  of 
Athena  Ergane.  (Paus.,  ix.  26,  $ 5.) 

PLUVIA'L18.  [Plovers.] 

PLYCTO'LOPHUS.  [Psittacid.*.] 

PLYCTOLOPHI'N/K.  [Psittaciiwe.I 

PLYMOUTH,  a seaport,  corporate,  and  market  town  in 
Devonshire.  192  miles  in  a direct  line  west-south-west  of  St. 
Paul’s,  London,  and  216  miles  from  the  General  Post-Office, 
London,  by  the  South-western  Railroad  to  Basingstoke,  and 
from  tlience  by  mail-road  through  Whitchurch,  Andover, 
Amesbury,  W incanton, Iiminster,  Exeter,  and  Ashburton; 
in  50®  1 r N.  lat.  and  4“  8'  W.  long.  It  is  the  easternmost 
of  the  three  towns  which  lie  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Sound.  The  others  are  Stonehouse  and  Devonport.  [Dc- 
▼onport;  Stonehouse] 

Plymouth  was  originally  inhabited  by  fishermen.  By  the 
Saxons  it  was  called  Tameorworth  ; after  tho  Conquest  it 
was  called  Sutton  («.«.  South-town),  which  name  is  re- 
tained by  an  inlet  of  the  Sound,  Sutton  Pool,  on  the  shore 
of  which  the  town  is  partly  built.  In  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
the  northern  part  of  the  town,  built  on  the  laud  of  the 
priory  of  Plymplon,  was  distinguished  as  Sutton-Prior,  and 
the  southern  part,  built  on  the  estate  of  the  Valletorts,  as 
Sutton-Valletort.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  these  names 
were  superseded  by  that  of  Plymouth,  which  the  town  still 
retains.  Plymouth  was  attacked  by  the  French  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  111.,  but  without  success.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  the  attempt  was  repeated,  and  the  town  partly 
burnt,  but  the  castle  and  the  highest  part  of  the  town  were 
not  takon.  In  1438,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  town 
was  incorporated  by  charter,  and  walled  in;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed to  nave  been  a borough  by  prescription  at  on  earlier 
period.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the  lordship 
of  the  town  and  other  immunities  of  the  priors  of  Plymptou 
were  granted  to  the  mayor  and  corporation.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  a new  charter  was  bestowed  on  the  corporation 
on  the  solicitation  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  further  be- 
nefited Plymouth  by  bringing  water  to  the  town  from  Dart- 
moor by  a winding  channel  twenty-four  miles  in  length.  In 
a.d.  1579  and  1581  tho  town  suffered  much  from  the  plague. 
In  1588  the  Sound  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  fleet  destined 
to  oppose  the  Armada;  and  in  1596  of  the  fleet  destined  to 
attack  Cadiz.  In  1626  the  plaguo  again  broke  out,  and 
carried  off  two  thousand  persons.  In  the  civil  warof  Charles 
I.  the  town,  which  had  embraced  tho  parliamentary  side, 
was  besieged  by  the  royalists  under  Prince  Maurice,  but 
held  out  until  relieved  by  the  earl  of  Essex  (a.d.  1643).  It 
was  soon  after  attacked  by  the  king  in  his  march  into  Corn- 
wall, and  subsequently  blockaded  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville, 
but  both  attempts  failed  of  success. 

The  town  of  Plymouth  is  on  the  north  side  of  Plymouth 
Sound,  between  the  two  great  arms  of  that  harbour.  Cat- 
water  on  the  east,  and  Hamoaze  on  the  west,  but  at  some 
distance  from  both.  The  small  inlet  of  Sutton  Pool  is 
Huso  to  the  town  on  the  east  side,  and  Mill  Bay,  another 
inlet,  not  far  from  it  on  the  west.  On  the  point  at  the 
entrance  to  Sutton  Pool  :s  the  citadel,  and  to  tho  north  of 
this  lies  the  town,  consisting  of  a number  of  streets,  of 
which  the  older  are  irregularly  laid  out,  while  those  of 
modem  date  are  on  a more  regular  plan.  The  limits  of  the 
borough  comprise  the  two  parishes  of  St.  Andrew  and 
Charles  the  Martyr,  having  a joint  population,  in  1831,  of 
31,080:  part  of  each  parish,  lying  beyond  the  corporation 
boundary,  is  not  included  in  this  statement.  The  older 
streets  aro  narrow  and  ill  built,  and  some  of  them  steep.  Up 
to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  little  had  been 
done  in  the  way  of  local  improvement,  but  sinco  that  period 
great  improvements  have  been  made.  Building  has  been 
extensively  carried  on;  many  handsome  houses  have  been 
built  in  the  suburbs,  a new  and  handsome  road  formed  to 
connect  Plymouth  with  Stonehouse,  and  several  additions 
mode  to  tho  publio  buildings.  The  town  is  well  lighted 
with  gas;  tne  supply  of  water  is  under  tlio  direction  of  the 
corporation,  and  is  still  furnished  by  Sir  F,  Drake's  channel 
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or  * leat it  is  received  in  three  large  reservoirs,  one  of 
thorn  belonging  to  government,  and  distributed  by  iron 
pipes.  There  were  formerly  many  public  conduits,  but  having 
Decome  nuisances,  they  have  been  gradually  removed ; the 
last  six  in  1826.  The  surplus  water  turns  several  mills 
belonging  to  the  corporation. 

St.  Andrew’s  church  is  a spacious  structure  of  antient 
foundation  and  varied  architecture,  having  a square  em- 
battled tower.  In  1825  its  interior  was  repaired  and  embel- 
lished at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  44G9/.,  but  the  original 
order  is  preserved ; it  possesses  a fine  organ,  will  seat 
25U0  persons,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  Charles  church 
was  begun  just  before  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  but  was 
not  completed  until  after  the  Restoration,  when  the  exu- 
berant loyalty  of  the  period  led  to  its  dedication  to  king 
Charles  the  Martyr.  It  is  a neat  building,  with  a square 
tower  and  well  proportioned  spire.  There  are  two  chapels- 
of-ease,  ono  in  each  parish,  besides  three  other  episcopal 
places  of  worship,  viz.  n mariners’  church,  a chapel  in  the 
citadel,  and  a licensed  room  on  the  Hoe.  There  arc  besides 
chapels  for  Baptists  (two),  Independents,  Presbyterians, 
Unitarians,  Quakers,  Wesleyan,  Warrcnite,  and  Bnanite 
Methodists,  and  other  dissenters,  and  a Jews’  synagogue. 
The  foundation-stone  of  a new  church  in  St.  Andrew’s 
parish,  to  be  called  Trinity  church,  was  laid  a few  months 
since.  There  is  a splemlid  hotel,  with  an  assembly-room, 
and  a theatre  adjacent  to  it,  both  erected  by  the  cor- 
poration at  a heavy  expense.  Hie  custom-house,  the 
royal  baths,  the  new  hospital,  the  Athenaeum,  or  building 
of  the  Plymouth  Institution,  the  public  library,  the  Free- 
masons’ llall.  and  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  are  also  worthy 
of  notice.  The  Guildhall  is  an  irregular  structure,  compre- 
hending the  central  watch  house  ana  the  town  prison.  The 
grammar-school  is  a substantial  stone  building. 

The  harbour  of  Plymouth  comprehends  the  Sound  and 
its  various  arms.  About  fourteen  miles  south  stands  the 
Eddystone  lighthouse,  built  in  1759.  oil  a reef  of  rocks 
stretching  north  and  south  100  fathoms,  and  forming  a slope 
to  the  south-west.  The  Sound  is  a considerable  inlet  of  luc 
English  Channel,  three  miles  wide  at  the  entrance  from 
Penlee  Point  on  the  west  to  the  opposite  headlaud  on  the 
east,  and  extending  inland  about  three  miles  to  the  citadel 
and  town  of  Plymouth.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Sound 
is  Cawsand  Bay.  The  coast  all  round,  except  just  at  the 
village  of  Cawsand  oti  the  west,  and  at  the  inlets  of  Mill  . 
Bay  and  Sutton  Pool  on  the  north,  is  rocky  and  abrupt,  and 
the  rocky  island  of  St.  Nicholas  (sometimes  called  Drake's  I 
Island)  rises  out  of  tho  water  not  far  from  the  north  shore. 
The  testuary  of  the  Tam'  r forms  the  harbour  for  the  ships 
of  war,  and  is  called  Hamoaze;  it  opens  into  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  Sound.  The  rostuary  of  the  Plym  or 
Lara  forms  another  harbour,  chiefly  used  for  merchant 
vessels,  and  in  time  of  war  for  transports,  captured  vessels, 
&c.,  and  is  called  Catwater ; it  is  capable  of  containing  1000 
sail  of  such  vessels.  Here  is  also  a wet  and  dry  dock  suited 
to  the  building  of  74-guu  ships.  Catwater  opens  into  the  N.E. 
corner  of  the  Sound,  and  has  at  its  mouth  tho  rocky  pro- 
montory of  Mount  Batten,  opposite  Plymouth.  It  is  not  so 
deep  as  Hamoaze.  Sutton  Pool  is  a tide-harbour,  also  used 
by  merchant  vessels;  and  an  act  of  parliament  has  just  been 
obtained  for  the  erection  of  a pier  in  Mill  Bay,  for  tho  ac- 
commodation of  the  largest  class  of  steam-ships  at  all  times 
of  the  tide  (1840).  This  pier  has  been  determined  on  in 
consequence  of  the  great  number  of  steamers  which  now 
frequent  the  port.  Tho  harbour  of  Hamoaze  is  four  miles 
long,  and  has  a depth  of  water  offiftcen  fathoms  at  ebb  tide ; 
there  are  moorings  for  nearly  one  hundred  sail  of  the  line. 
The  dock-yard  [Devonport]  is  on  Hamoaze.  The  harbour 
was  long  exposed  to  the  heavy  sea  which  rolled  into  the 
Sound  with  gules  from  the  southward,  and  great  damage 
was  at  various  times  done.  To  remedy  this  a breakwater 
or  dyke,  formed  of  loose  stones,  was  commenced  a.d.  1812 ; 
it  runs  across  the  middle  of  the  Sound,  having  a total  length 
of  1700  yards,  or  nearly  a mile,  viz.  1000  yards  in  the  centre, 
which  runs  in  a direction  nearly  from  east  to  west,  with  a 
continuation  of  350  yards  at  each  end,  turning  more  to  the 
north,  and  forming  a considerable  angle  with  the  direction 
of  the  centre.*  The  efficiency  of  the  breakwater  as  a pro- 
tection to  tl»e  harbour  has  been  proved  in  several  sevoro 

• The  (liroi-iitiana  of  live  breakwater  nr.*,  with  the  exception  of  the  lenath, 
very  varlouily  given.  In  an  arrmint  ptil>|  j.lird  by  Johns,  t'eronport  (1819 
20),  the  bnnillh  at  ill*  tw*e  W *iv,-n  at  210  feet,  nul  .':0  feet  ai  ti»«  top  wheir 
iho  depth  nf  water  at  ebb  tnle  U 30  feet  Mr.  Wi^htwick  give*  the  dimonsUmx 
of  tho  breakwater  •*  follow*:—  breadth  at  the  baic  120  yard*,  at  the  U»p  J6, 


gales  which  have  occurred  since  its  commencement.  The 
harbour  is  defended  from  hostile  attack  by  the  citadel  of 
Plymouth,  by  the  fortifications  on  the  island  of  St.  Nicholas, 
and  by  various  other  batteries. 

The  population  of  Plymouth,  os  well  as  of  the  adjacent 
towns  of  Sionehouse  and  Duvonporl,  has  increased  very 
much  during  the  present  century,  as  apoears  from  the  fol- 
lowing statement: — 


1801. 

wn. 

1821. 

1831. 

Plymouth 

16,040 

20.803 

21,591 

31,080 

Stoke  Darner-  1 

all  Parish  / 

23,747 

30,083 

33,578 

34,883 

(Devonport)  J 

East  Sionehouse  , 

, 3,407 

5,174 

6,043 

9,511 

43,194 

56,060 

61,212 

75,534 

If  we  take  the  increase  of  the  ten  years  1321-31  as  the  basis 
of  our  calculation,  we  may  estimate  the  present  population 
of  Plymouth  at  nearly  40,000;  that  of  Devonport  (which 
has  not  of  late  increased  so  fast)  at  36,000 ; and  that  of  Slone- 
house  at  12,000:  making  a total  of  88,000.  The  trade  or  the 
town  is  important,  as  appears  by  the  custom-house  returns 
for  the  year  1839,  which  amounted  to  90,000/.  Besides  the 
business  arising  from  the  dockyard  at  Devonport  and  the 
connected  establishments,  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
witli  the  West  Indies,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  coastwise  with  London  and  other  places ; and  there  is 
an  active  fishery,  especially  of  whiting  and  hake.  The  im- 
ports are  timber  and  West  India  produce;  the  exports, 
manganese  to  Scotland,  wool  to  Hull,  and  lead  to  London 
and  Bristol.  Thero  arc  an  extensive  sail  cloth  manufactory, 
a sugar  refinery,  a glass-house,  a very  large  soap  factors  , and 
a starch  factory.  Granite,  slate,  limestone,  and  marble,  are 
quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  limestone  or  marble  of 
the  Ores  ton  quarries,  on  the  shore  of  Catwater,  opposite  to 
Plymouth,  was  the  material  chiefly  employed  for  the  break- 
water. Near  these  quarries  is  a beautiful  iron-bridge  of  five 
elliptical  arches  over  Catwater,  built  at  tho  sole  expense  of 
the  carl  of  Morley.  In  1834  a floating  steam-bridge  was 
established  across  the  Hamoaze  between  Devonport  and 
Torpoint,  which  crosses  regularly  evory  quarter  of  on  hour, 
and  conveys  the  muil-coaehes,  carriages,  horses,  and  pas- 
sengers without  the  least  delay  or  inconvenience.  This 
communication  has  proved  the  greatest  benefit  to  tho  neigh- 
bourhood. A railroad,  to  the  extent  of  24  miles,  connects 
Plymouth  from  Sutton  Pool  to  Prince  Town,  near  the 
prison  of  war  on  Dartmoor.  There  are  markets  on  Monday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday ; and  two  yearly  fairs. 

The  town-council  consists  of  12  aldermen  and  36  council- 
lors; the  borough  is  divided  into  six  wards.  Quarter- 
sessions  and  petty-sessions  (twice  a week)  are  held : and 
there  is  a court,  entitled  the  mayor’s  court,  or  the  borough 
court,  for  the  trial  of  civil  actions.  Tho  yearly  revenue  of 
the  corporation,  arising  from  lolls  at  the  markets  and  fairs, 
from  the  rents  of  the  mills,  the  royal  hotel,  the  theatre, 
and  other  property  belonging  to  the  corporation,  and  from 
the  water  rents,  is  about  6700/.  There  is  a heavy  debt.  The 
borough  prison,  when  the  inspectors  made  their  second 
Report  (dated  183G),  was  inadequate  for  its  purpose  and 
under  bad  management. 

Plymouth  returned  members  to  parliament  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward  I.  and  II.;  and  again  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
since  which  time  it  has  regularly  sent  two.  The  mayor  is 
the  returning  officer.  The  boundaries  of  the  borough  for 
parliamentary  purposes  were  slightly  enlarged  by  the 
Boundary  Act.  By  the  Reform  Act.  Devonport,  with  which 
Sionehouse  was  incorporated,  was  formed  iulo  a new  par- 
liamentary borough,  returning  two  members.  The  number 
of  voters  registered  for  Plymouth  in  1834-5  was  1571;  in 
1835-6,  177G ; for  Devonport  at  the  same  periods,  1870  and 
2083. 

The  living  of  St.  Andrew  is  a vicarage  united  with  the 
cliapelry  of  Pennycross,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  920/.; 
together  with  the  patronage  of  the  perpetual  curacy  of  the 
ch apel-of- ease,  the  clear  yearly  value  of  which  is  148/.  The 
living  of  Charles  is  a vicarage,  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
which  is  612..;  the  value  of  the  cliapelry  in  this  parish  is 
10U/.  per  annum  clear. 

Among  the  educational  institutions  of  Plymouth  were,  in 

icnjrth  at  tlir  blue  l/W  ynnU.  at  tlir  Ic  p flnclvuliti;  the  two  owns)  1JM ; nTerdgf 
lieigta  14  yards;  vlupe  of  the  wo*k  tuwurU  the  sen,  three  h»ru  >uul  to  o:ie  per 
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183.1,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  the  Orphans’ Aid  School, 
an  endowed  institution  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
orphans  born  in  the  borough,  in  which  were  8 orphans;  t he 
Bcnevoleut  Institution  for  clothing  and  educating  60  girls; 
a grammar-school,  partly  endowed,  with  30  boys;  a new 
grammar-school,  with  33  boys,  instituted  originally  as  a pro- 
prietary school ; 4 1 other  day  or  boarding  and  day  schools ; an 
infant-school,  since  given  up,  with  87  children,  and  numerous 
small  schools  for  little  children.  There  were  also  three 
Sunday-schools.  In  Charles  parish  were  an  endowed  school, 
with  8t>  boys  and  80  girls;  Dame  Hannah  Rogers’s  Charity, 
with  52  girls;  a Lancasterian  school,  with  176  boys  and  120 
girls ; a day  and  Sunday  school,  with  60  giil»,  called  the 
Household  of  Faith;  fifteen  other  day-schools,  and  two 
Sunday-schools.  The  whole  number  of  children  under 
instruction  in  the  two  parishes  was  returned  at  about  3200, 
ucsides  those  in  the  Sunday-schools. 

There  are  o Mechanics'  Institute  ; the  Plymouth  Institu- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  arts,  science,  and  literature; 
the  Natural  History  Society  of  Devon  and  Cornwall;  a 
public  library  containing  more  than  6000  volumes  ; baths, 
and  a theatre.  Races  are  annually  held  in  a meadow  near 
the  town,  and  a regatta  in  the  Sound.  There  are  an  hospital 
for  merchant  seamen,  a public  dispensary,  an  eye  infirmary, 
and  several  other  charities.  There  aro  prisons  for  prisoners 
of  war  at  Mill  Bav,  capable  of  containing  3000  man. 

PLYMOUTH,'  AMERICA.  [Massachusetts.] 

PLYMPTON.  [Devonshire.] 

PNEUMATICI  (oi  mnvuaTtKoi),  a medical  sect  founded 
by  Alheiucus.about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  first  century 
a.d.  [Athkn.’eus.]  Their  principal  doctrines  have  been 
noticed  in  the  life  of  their  founder,  and  the  following  is  a 
list  of  the  physicians  that  belonged  to  their  number : — Ar- 
chigenes  (Galen,  Introduce,  cap.  9,  p.  699,  ed.  Kiilin),  He- 
rodotus (Galen,  De  Simplic.  M etii aim.  Temper,  ac  T'acultat., 
lib.  i.,  cap.  29,  p.  432,  and  De  Different.  Puls.,  lib.  iv.,  cap. 
11,  p.  751),  Agathinus  (Galen,  De  Dignose.  Puls.,  lib.  j.t 
cap.  3,  p.  787),  Magnus  (Galen,  De  Different.  Puls.,  lib.  iii., 
cap.  2,  p.  646',  Thcodorus  (Diog.  Lacrt,,  Pit.  Philos.,  lib.  ii.t 
$ 104).  T;>  these  the  name  of  Athcnscus  has  been  added  by 
ho  Clerc  (Hist,  de  In  Med.,  p,  508,  &c„  ed.  1723),  Wigan 
(Preefut.  in  Aret.),  Burchusen  ( Hist.  Medic.,  p.  269),  Schulze 
( Compend . llist.  Medic.,  Halm,  1744,  p.  332),  and  Haller 
( Biblinth . Medic.  Pract.,  tom.  i.,  p.  192,  &c.) ; but  the  pas- 
sages brought  forward  in  support  of  this  opinion  (for  it  rests 
only  on  internal  evidence)  are  considered  to  bo  insufficient 
to  prove  the  point  by  Petit  (IVcefat.  ad  Comment,  in  Aret.), 
Oaterhnusen  ( Dissert . Inaugur,  de  Sectce  Pneumuti corum 
Mediroruni  Histnria,  Allorf.,  1791,  8vo.>,  and  Ackermann 
(De  Arettro,  in  edit.  Kiilin).  The  sect  appears  to  have  ex- 
isted but  a short  time,  namely,  from  the  reign  of  Vespasian 
to  Antoninus  Pius,  and  never  to  have  enjoyed  any  great  ce- 
lebrity. For  further  information  concerning  it  the  reader 
may  consult  Wigan,  Ackermann,  and  especially  Osterhauscn, 
Ions  cit. 

PNEUMATICS.  This  name  is  given  to  that  part  of 
physics  in  which  are  contemplated  the  mechanical  properties 
of  elastic  fluids,  principally  atmospherical  air.  The  word  is 
derived  from  imvfia,  * breath  or  spirit,’  and  pneuraalo- 
logv  is  a term  which  was  once  applied  to  the  division  of 
science  now  called  metaphysics. 

The  mechanical  properties  of  air  appear  to  have  been,  to 
a certain  extent,  known  to  tho  anuents.  Aristotle  must 
have  been  aware  of  its  materiality,  and  of  its  tendency  to 
descend  towards  the  earth,  like  other  heavy  bodies,  for  ho 
observes  that  if  a bladder  be  filled  with  air,  it  weighs  more 
than  when  empty : the  observation  proves  at  least  that  he 
had  the  idea,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  or  not  he  ever 
made  the  experimont,  since  it  is  not  probable  that  he  had 
the  means  of  weighing  the  full  bladder  in  vacuo,  or  that  lie 
could  keep  it  distended  when  the  air  was  extracted  from  it. 
The  invention  of  a species  of  forcing-pump  for  raising  water, 
and  of  instruments  for  producing  sounds  by  tho  passage  of 
air  through  orifices  in  tubes,  both  of  which  are  ascribed  by 
Vitruvius  (Ub.  ix.,  x.)  to  Ctesibius,  who  lived  about  130 
years  ».c.,  aro  proofs  that  the  elastic  force  of  compressed  air 
must  have  been  then  apprehended  and  made  subservient  to 
purposes  connected  with  practical  utility. 

The  ascent  of  water  in  pumps,  on  raising  the  piston,  must 
have  been  for  ages  observed,  without  a suspicion  being  en- 
tertained of  the  cause;  and  the  principle  that  tho  existence 
of  a vacuum  was  impossible,  was  held  to  afford  a sufficient 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  Even  Galileo,  when  made 


| awaro,  by  the  formation  of  a vacuum  between  the  piston  and 
the  water  when  the  latter  was  at  its  greatest  height  in  a 
j putup,  that  the  principle  was  unfounded,  had  recourco  to 
another  which  was  equally  remote  flora  the  truth;  for  he 
is  said  to  have  ascribed  the  ascent  of  the  water  to  the  attrac- 
; tion  of  the  piston,  and  to  have  accounted  for  the  height  of 
the  column  never  exceeding  a certain  quantity  (about  34 
feet)  by  a supposed  equilibrium  between  tho  weight  of  the 
column  and  tnc  attractive  power  of  the  piston.  The  steps 
by  which  Torricelli  arrived  at  the  discovery  of' the  true  cause 
of  the  phenomenon,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  determina- 
tion of  tho  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  weight  of  the 
column  of  mercury  supported  in  a tube  closed  at  the  upper 
extremity,  are  mentioned  under  the  word  Barometer. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  idea  of  ascertaining  with  precision  the  state  of  bodies 
with  respect  to  temperature  by  the  expansion  of  fluids  when 
acted  on  by  heat,  is  said  to  have  occurred  to  the  members  of 
tho  Academy  del  Cimentoat  Florence;  and  this  gave  rise 
to  the  invention  of  an  instrument  of  great  importance,  as 
well  for  many  occasions  of  ordinary  life,  as  for  tlie  purposes 
of  pneuraatical  science.  [Thermometer.] 

The  desire  of  perfecting  the  theory  for  determining  the 
heights  of  mountains  by  the  barometer,  led  to  numerous 
researches  in  order  to  ascertain  the  relations  between  the 
condensation  of  air  and  the  forces  compressing  it,  and  also 
to  discover  the  effects  produced  by  variations  of  temperature. 
About  the  year  1660,  Boyle  in  England' and  Mariotte  in 
France  determined  from  experiments,  that  when  the  tem- 
perature was  constant,  the  density  of  air  was  proportional  to 
the  compressing  force ; but  it  was  not  till  a century  after- 
wards that  De  Luc  determined  the  expansion  consequent 
upon  given  increments  of  temperature. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  steam  began 
to  be  employed  as  a moving-power  for  pumps  and  other 
machinery.  The  law  of  tho  resistance  of  the  air  to  bodies 
moving  in  it  was  discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  New  ton  ; but  the 
intensity  of  this  resislanccagainst  military  projectiles  was  first 
determined,  for  the  inferior  velocities,  by  Robins,  in  1740  ; 
and  Dr.  Hutton  subsequently  obtained  a formula  which, 
with  perhaps  sufficient  correctness,  may  be  employed  with 
any  velocity  whatever.  The  expansion  of  fired  gunpowder 
has  been  determined  from  the  researches  of  Robins,  Euler, 
and  Hutton;  and  that  of  steam  has  been  investigated  by 
Dalton  in  England,  and  by  Prouy,  Arago,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute,  in  France. 

If  a fluid  be  conceived  to  be  perfectly  elastic,  it  is  evident 
that  it  can  be  made  to  occupy  a given  volume  only  by  being 
confined  w itliin  a close  vessel,  or  by  tho  pressure  of  a circum- 
ambient fluid.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
w hile  the  temperature  of  the  elastic  fluid  remains  the  same, 
the  spaces  occupied  by  it  will  be  diminished  when  the  com- 
pressing force  is  increased,  and  increased  when  the  latter  is 
diminished;  and  that  the  density,  or  degree  of  closcnesB  of 
the  particles,  will  vary  directly  with  the  changes  of  volume. 
Now  the  compressing  forces  which  are  made  to  act  on  the 
surface  of  an  elastic  fluid  are  usually  estimated  in  terms  of 
the  pressure  exerted  by  a vertical  column  of  the  atmosphere, 
its  ba&e  being  equal  to  some  unit  of  superficies,  as  one  square 
inch  or  foot.  Whatever  be  the  constitution  of  such  column, 
its  weight  or  pressure  is  known,  in  a given  slate  of  the  at- 
mosphere, by  direct  experiment,  and  this  is  usually  desig- 
nated the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere : the  same  pressure 
is  also  frequently  expres&od  by  the  height  of  the  column  of 
mercury  which  is  supported  in  a barometer- tube  by  the 
counteracting  weight  or  the  atmospherical  column. 

A simple  experiment  suffices  to  show  the  relation  between 
the  density  and  elasticity  of  a fluid  and  the  compressing 
force.  Let  mercury  he  poured  into  a bent  tube  open  at  one 
end  and  closed  at  the  other;  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the 
column  of  morcury,  and  of  the  atmosphero  above  it  in 
the  open  tube,  will  reduce  the  air  in  tho  closed  tuko  to  a 
Volume  less  than  that  which  it  previously  occupied.  Let, 
then,  more  mercury  be  added,  and  the  volume  of  air  will  be 
still  further  reduced  at  every  addition  of  mercury ; and  it  will 
be  found  that  tho  volumes  of  air  vary  inversely  as  the  sums 
of  the  weights  of  tho  mercury  and  atmosphere.  Therefore, 
since  the  density  of  an  elastic  fluid  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  space  it  occupies,  it  follows  that  the  den- 
sities are  directly  proportional  to  the  compressing  weights; 
and  since  the  weights  of  the  mercury  and  atmosphere 
together,  in  the  open  tube,  are  balanced  by  tho  elastic 
power  of  tho  condensed  air  in  tho  close  tube,  that  clastio 
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force  is  also  directly  proportional  to  the  compressing:  foree, 
that  is,  to  the  density.  [Air.]  This  is  the  law  of  Boyle 
and  Mariotte.and  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  absolutely 
correct,  it  is  very  generally  employed. 

The  following  table,  extracted  from  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periments made  by  MM.  Prony,  Arago,  and  others,  exhibits 
the  volumes  and  elasticities  of  a given  quantity  of  atmo- 
spherical air  under  different  pressures,  the  temperature 
being  nearly  constant,  and  expressed  by  14°  of  the  centi- 
grade thermometer  (57"2°  Fahrenheit),  and,  as  far  as  it 
extends,  it  confirms  the  law  above  mentioned.  The  first  of 
the  columns  expresses  the  pressure  or  elasticity  in  multiples 
of  the  weight  of  an  atmospherical  column ; the  second  ex- 
presses the  same  by  the  height,  in  inches,  of  the  column  of 
mercury  supported  in  a barometer  tube;  and  the  third 
column  contains  the  corresponding  volumes. 


AUmplntM- 

Indum,  Eng. 

VolUDIM. 

1 

30 

l*uooo 

5 

150 

*1989 

11*3 

339 

*0884 

16*3 

495 

*060! 

21*7 

651 

*0457 

24  / 

720 

*0411 

27 

810 

*0369 

Thelawbeingadmitted.it  may  bo  proved  that  the  par-  ' 
tides  of  an  elastic  fluid  repel  each  other  with  a force  which  j 
varies  inversely  as  the  distance  between  them.  For  let  the 
volume  of  fluid  be  in  the  form  of  a cube,  and  let  the  com- 
pressing force  act  perpendicularly  on  one  of  its  faces;  then, 
if  d represent  the  distance  between  every  two  nearest  par-  j 
tides  of  fluid,  the  number  of  particles  in  the  surface  pressed  ; 

1 

will  vary  as  -p.  Now  assume  that  the  repulsive  force  (per- 


pendicularly to  that  surface)  between  every  two  nearest 
particles  in  the  volume  varies  as  d*  ; then  the  whole  repul-  I 
sive  force  on  that  surface,  and,  consequently,  the  compress-  | 
ing  force,  will  vary  os  d*  *.  If  D represent  the  density  of 


the  fluid,  d will  vary  as  — or  D~ 4;  therefore,  substituting 
D* 


D“1  for  d in  the  last  expression,  the  whole  repulsive  force  | 
varies  as  But,  agreeably  to  the  law  above  men- 

tioned, tbe  compressing  force  vanes  as  D ; therefore  the 
exponent  — J(n—  2)  must  be  equal  to  unity,  and  hence  n= 
—1.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  repulsive  force  betweeu 
every  two  nearest  particles  varies  as  dT \ or  inversely  os  the 
distances  of  those  particles  from  each  other.  Sir  I.  Newton 
however  observes  (lib.  ii.,  prop.  23,  schol.)  that  this  law  holds 
good  only  when  the  repulsive  power  of  any  particle  does  not 
extend  much  beyond  those  which  are  nearest  to  it 

If  P and  P'  represent  the  pressures  exercised  upon  a 
square  unit  of  the  superficies  bounding  an  elastic  fluid,  and 
the  volumes  of  the  fluid  under  those  pressures  be  V and  V'; 
also  if  the  densities  be  D and  D'  respectively,  we  shall  , 
have 

p : p : : v' : v,  or  p.v=p'.v', 

and  P *.  P : : D : D'.or  P.D'=P.D; 
whence,  by  equality  of  ratios, 

v : v' : : d'  : d,  or  D.v=iy.v'. 

Considerable  difficulty  is  found  in  determining  the  spe- 
cific gravities  of  gases  with  precision,  and  different  experi- 
menters have  obtained  results  which  do  not  exactly  agree. 
The  value  generally  adopted  for  air,  when  the  height  of  the 
column  of  mercury  in  tne  barometer  is  30  inches,  and  tbe 
temperature  by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  is  55°,  is  1*22 
ounces  avoirdupois,  or  534  grains  troy.  The  experiments 
of  Mr.  Dalton  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  weight  of 
a cubic  foot  of  steam  when  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water,  and  the  height  of  the  barometrical  column  is  30 
inches,  is  253  grains  troy ; by  others  it  has  been  found  to 
bo  234*7  grains;  and  it  appears  that  within  considerable 
limits  the  expansion  of  the  volume  of  any  gas  is  proportional 
to  the  increments  of  temperature,  measured  by  the  degrees 
of  the  thermometer.  The  absolute  value  of  the  expansion 
is  not  precisely  known  ; that  of  air  is  slated  to  be  equal  to 
about  tho  and  that  of  steam  about  dt  of  the  volume,  for  one 
degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  [Am.] 

The  following  table,  from  the  observations  of  MM.  Du- 
long  and  Petit,  exhibits  the  volumes  assumed  by  a given 
quantity  of  air  at  different  temperatures  between  the  boiling- 
point  and  near  the  freezing-point  of  mercury  — 


Temperatures. 

Volume*. 

— 33w 

0-8650 

32 

. roooo 

212 

. 1*3750 

302 

• 155/6 

392 

. 1*7381 

482 

. 1*9189 

572 

. 20976 

680 

. 2*3125 

Now  to  determine  the  elastic  force,  or  the  equivalent 
pressure,  of  air  in  terms  of  its  density  and  temperature;  let 
V be  the  volume  of  a body  of  air  at  any  given  temperature, 
suppose  55°  (Fahrenheit),  and  let  p be  the  corresponding 
pressure,  or  elastic  force,  measured  by  the  weight  of  tbe 
column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer,  or  by  its  height,  and 
let  d be  the  number  of  degrees  of  temperature  above  or  bo- 

low  55°.  Then,  since  =s  '0021,  we  have  V (I  ± 

'0021(f)  for  the  volume  of  the  air  at  the  temperature  55°  ± d. 
Let  also  D represent  the  density  or  specific  gravity  of  the 
air  at  the  temperature  53° ; then,  since  the  density  is  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  volume,  we  have  the  density  at 

tbe  temperature  55°  ± d oqual  to  let  this  be 

represented  by  I V.  Now,  if  the  pressure  p be  varied  and 
become  P without  changing  the  temperature;  since  then 
the  pressure,  or  elastic  force,  is  proportional  to  the  density, 
we  have  p : P : : D' : D"  (=  the  density  of  the  air  under  the 
_ , « ’ D"p(l±  0021rf) 

pressure  P);  consequently  r * -[y"> or  ^ . 

And,  if  p be  expressed  by  the  weight  of  a column  of  mer- 
cury whose  base  is  one  square  inch  (=  14*75  pounds),  this 
value  of  P is  the  required  pressure  upon  a square  inch  of 
the  surface  of  the  air. 

The  density  of  an  elastic  fluid  being  proportional  to  the 
force  which  compresses  it,  and  the  volume  increasing  pro- 
portionally to  the  temperature ; it  follows  that  the  density 
of  an  clastic  fluid  varies  directly  as  the  compressing  force 
and  inversely  as  the  temperature. 

From  experiments  it  has  been  concluded  that,  while 
steam  is  in  contact  with  the  water  from  which  it  is  formed,  it* 
expansive  force  increases  in  a geometrical  progression  ; when 
its  temperature  is  increased,  in  an  arithmetical  progression  ; 
but  the  relation  between  the  elastic  force  of  this  gas  and  its 
temperature,  in  that  state,  is  as  yet  far  from  being  certainly 
known.  Under  the  word  Elasticity  is  given  a table  of 
the  clastic  forces  of  steam  at  temperatures  between  the 
freezing  and  boiling  slates  of  water;  and  tbe  following  table, 
extracted  from  those  which  have  been  formed  from  the 
results  of  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Dalton,  Dr.  Ure,  and  the 
members  of  the  French  Institute,  may  also  be  useful  as  a 
means  of  affording  a near  estimate  of  the  force  at  high  tem- 
peratures. The  first  column  contains  the  temperature  of 
the  water  and  steam  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermome- 
ter; the  second  is  the  measure  of  the  expansive  fore®  by  tbe 
number  of  inches  in  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury 
which  on  a given  superficies  would  counterbalance  it ; and 
the  third,  the  like  measure  expressed  by  multiples  of  the 
weight  of  the  atmospherical  column  when  the  air  is  in  its 


ordinary  state. 

Tern  per*  In  re. 

Indwu,  KngUtli. 

Atmospheres. 

212°  . . 

. 30  . . 

. 1 

220  . . 

35*54  . . 

. 1*18 

240  . . 

. 51*7  . . 

. 1 72 

260  . . 

72*3  . . 

. 2*41 

280  . . 

. 101*9  . . 

. 306 

300  . . 

. 139  7 . . 

. 466 

312  . . 

• 165*5  « , 

. 5*52 

340  . . 

. 231*  . . 

. 77 

357  . . 

. 296  79  . . 

. 9 893 

389  . . 

. 435  9 . , 

. 1453 

408  . . 

. 541-5  . . 

. 1805 

419  . . 

. 613-2  . . 

. 20  44 

435 

. 719-8  . . 

. 23  994 

When  steam  is  not  in  contact  with  the  water  from  whence 

it  is  formed,  tnd  when  it  is  subject  to  a constant  pressure 
under  which  it  may  expand  in  every  direction  (as  when  it 
is  formed  in  the  atmosphere),  an  increase  of  temperatme 
will  not  produce  an  increase  of  density,  but  merely  of  its 

elastic  power.  Now,  if  wo  suppose  steam  to  expand 
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or '00218  of  its  volume  for  an  increment  of  temperature 
expressed  by  one  decree  (Fahrenheit);  ami  it  be  admitted 
from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Dalton  that  a cubic  foot  of 
water  produces  1711  cubic  feet  of  steam  at  a temperature 
equal  to  212°  (boiling  water): — Then,  letting  V represent 
the  volume  of  steam  at  a temperature  expressed  byxero,  wo 
have  1’462  V = 1711  ; whence  V = 11703:  and,  if  / repre- 
sent the  given  temperature  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  ther- 
mometer, (1  + '00218  /)  V,  or  1 170*3  + 2*55  t,  will  express 
(ho  volume  of  the  steam  at  tho  temperature  /,  when  subject 
to  a constant  pressure. 

But  if  the  steam  is  incapable  of  changing  its  volume,  as 
when  it  is  contained  in  a close  vessel,  the  elastic  force  in- 
creases by  an  increase  of  temperaturo  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  volume  would  have  increased  under  a constant 
pressure;  consequently  the  elastic  force  at  the  temperature 
212°  being  represented  by  30  inches  (the  height  of  the 
counterbalancing  mercurial  column),  we  have 

1711:11 70'3  + 235/ : : 30  in. : 20*52  + *0447/ ; 
and  the  last  term  of  the  proportion  expresses,  in  inches,  the 
height  of  the  mercurial  column  equivalent  to  the  elasticity 
at  the  temperature  /;  the  volume  of  the  steam  being  equal 
to  1711  cubic  feet,  as  at  the  temperature  s 212°.  Let  this 
elasticity  be  represented  by  E ; then  the  volumes  of  any 
given  Quantity  of  elastic  tluul,  at  equal  temperatures,  being 
inversely  proportional  to  the  pressures  by  which  they  are 
prevented  from  expanding,  we  have  the  following  propor- 
tion 

As  any  given  compressing  force  (represented  by  tho  height 
of  the  mercurial  column  corresponding  to  some  tempera- 
ture t in  the  above  table),  is  to  the  elastic  force  or  pressure 
(=  K)  due  to  that  temperature  /,  when  the  volume  of  the 
steam  = 1711;  so  are  1711  cubic  feet  (=  the  volume  of 
steam  produced  by  a cubic  foot  of  water  at  212°  under  u 
constant  pressure  equal  to  the  atmosphere),  to  the  volume 
(in  cubic  feet)  of  the  steam  produced  by  a cubic  foot  of 
water  under  the  given  compressing  force.  Let  this  bo 
represented  by  v. 

Now  the  quantities  of  matter  being  tho  same,  the  specific 
gravities  of  bodies  are  inversely  propoitional  to  their 
volumes;  and  the  specific  gravity,  or  weight  of  a cubic  foot, 
of  steam  being  known  from  experiment  to  be  254  7 grains, 
when  the  cubic  foot  of  water  produces  1711  cubic  feet  of 
steam,  we  have 


and  Ihe  last  term  is  the  specific  gravity,  or  weight  in  grains, 
of  a cubic  foot  of  steam  at  a given  temperature  and  under  a 
given  pressure. 

Mr.  Robins  found  that  the  volume  of  air  disengaged 
from  gunpowder  is  equal  to  about  244  times  the  volume  of 
the  powder  itself;  and  that  its  expansive  force,  when  in- 
creased by  the  heat  which  is  generated  at  the  time  of  tho 
explosion,  is  about  1000  times  os  great  as  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  in  its  ordinary  state.  It  must  consequently 
exert  a pressure  against  a c innon-ball,  and  the  interior  of 
tho  chamber  of  the  gun,  equal  to  nearly  15,000  pounds  upon 
every  square  inch  of  the  surface  upon  which  it  acts.  Both 
D.  Bernoulli  and  Euler  however  make  this  pressure  still 
greater. 

The  fact  that  the  density  of  air  varies  with  the  compress- 
ing force  i*  sufficient  to  show  that  the  atmosphere  about  the 
earth  cannot  be  of  uniform  density;  and  it  is  also  evident 
that  the  density  must  diminish  from  thu  surface  of  the 
earth  upwards,  according  to  some  law  depending  on  the 
height  of  any  point  above  the  earth,  or  rather  upon  the 
weight  of  the  mass  of  air  above  that  point.  It  might,  at 
first,  be  supposed  that  tho  atmosphere  would  extend  up- 
wards to  a height  at  which  tho  centrifugal  force  of  the  par- 
ticles of  air  (by  the  diurnal  revolution)  is  equal  to  the  force 
of  gravitation  ; and  it  is  shown  by  Poisson  (Traitt  de.  Mi- 
canique,  tom.  iu,  619)  that,  conformably  to  this  principle,  the 
height  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  equator  should  be  equal  to 
about  five  times  the  semi-diameter  of  the  earth.  But  it  is 
probable  that,  long  before  this  height  is  attained,  the  air 
loses  its  elasticity  by  the  cold  in  the  upper  regions,  or  that 
its  expansion  is  destroyed  by  the  pressure  of  the  ethereal 
fluid  which  is  diffused  through  infinite  space.  By  the  dura- 
tion of  twilight  it  is  inferred  that  tho  atmosphere  is  capable 
of  reflecting  the  sun’s  rays  at  the  height  of  about  4 5 miles 
alvv.o  the  earth,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  light  is 
reflected  from  a still  more  elevated  region. 

In  order  to  determine  the  law  by  which  tho  density  of 


the  atmosphere  diminishes  at  increasing  distances  from  tho 
earth's  surfaco,  on  the  supposition  that  the  action  of  gravity 
and  the  temperature  of  the  air  are  constant,  let  T be  ihv 


centre  of  the  earth,  and  let  AZ  be  the  height  of  a very 
slender  column  of  air  extending  vertically  upwards  to  the 
top  of  the  atmosphere.  Also  let  the  atmosphere  be  divided 
into  an  infinite  number  of  concentric  strata  of  equal  thick- 
nesses, which  latter  represent  by  AB.  BC.  CD,  be. ; and, 
as  these  thicknesses  are  small,  let  the  density  of  thu 
air  in  each  stratum  he  uniform  and  equal  to  that  which 
is  due  to  tho  weight  of  all  the  strata  above  it. 

Let  dx.  d r dJt  be.  represent  the  densities  of  the  several 
strata  whose  heights  are  AB,  BC,  CD,  &c. ; these  terms 
may  also  represent  the  weights  of  the  slender  columns  AB, 
BC,  CD,  be. : consequently  the  weights  of  the  columns 
AB,  AC,  AD,  be.  maybe  respectively  represented  by  d,, 
dl  -4  dr  dt  da  4-  </,,  be.  Then,  the  density  in  each  stra- 
tum being  proportional  to  tho  weight,  or  sum  of  the  densi- 
ties, of  all  above  it,  wo  have 

d\  • d9  4<fj  + dt  -Mj4-  &e.  it  if|  t if j + + rfs  + be.  (I) 

In  like  manner 

d^  : rf,  4-  d%  -4  rfj  4-  dtj  4 be,  : : d, : rf«  4 ds  -4  d6  -4  &c.  (II ) 
or,  by  composition, 

if, : t/j  4 dt  -4  dK  *4  ds  4*  & o. : : ef, : (/,+if,  4*  dt  -4  &c.  (Ill) 
In  like  manner 

d, : At  4 d,  -4  ds  + be.  : : dt : d<  4*  -4  dt  -4  See.  (IV) 

Then,  from  (l)  and  (III),  by  equality  of  ratios,  we  have 
rf,  : d%  : : dt  : </,. 

And,  from  (11)  and  (1  Vi,  bv  equality  of  ratios,  we  have 
dt  : d,  ' : : d,  : ; 

and  6o  on. 

Thus  dt,  df,  dy  dt.  See.  are  in  a geometrical  progression  de- 
creasing. 

Now  AB,  AC,  AD,  be.  form  an  arithmetical  progres- 
sion increasing:  or,  reckoning  both  the  heights  and  the 
densities  from  any  point,  as  K,  downwards,  the  former  (that 
is,  KH,  KG,  KF,  be.)  form  an  arithmetical  progression,  and 
the  densities  in  KH,  HG,  GH,  &c.  form  a geometrical  pro- 
gression, both  increasing.  But  a series  of  numbers  in  an 
arithmetical  progression  being  made  to  correspond  to  a se- 
ries in  geometrical  progression,  the  former  numbers  are 
logarithms  of  the  latter  ; and  thus  the  distances  KH,  KG, 
KF,  be.  may  be  considered  as  representing  tho  logarithms 
of  the  densities  in  the  strata  KH,  HG,  GF,  be.  respec- 
tively. 

Hence,  if  there  oxisted  a table  of  logarithms  formed  on 
the  two  series  just  mentioned,  the  heightofany  point,  as  C, 
above  another,  us  A.  would  be  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  logarithms  of  the  densities  of  the  air  at  those  points;  or 
by  the  nature  of  logarithms,  we  should  have  AC  = 
dens,  at  A 

log.  ~^n~  But  such  a table  is  unnecessary,  since,  from 

tho  properties  of  logarithms  ami  of  the  logarithmic  curve, 
the  value  of  AC  may  be  found  by  means  of  tho  common 
tables.  Imagine  any  point  K to  be  the  origin  of  the  ab- 
scis^w  (represented  by  „r)  on  the  vertical  lino  ZA;  and 
imagine  anv  horizontal  ordinates  KA,  ¥/.  be.  (represented 
by  y)  to  be  drawn  : then,  if  KF,  Kl>,  be.  bo  proportional  to 
the*  logarithms  of  ¥/,  Dd,  be.,  the  line  ad/k , be.  is  called 
the  logarithmic  curve,  and  its  equation  is  log.  y — x log.  a. 
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or  y = a [Logarithmic  Curve],  where  a is  some  con- 
stant which  is  called  the  base  of  the  system  of  logarithms 
appertaining  to  the  particular  curve. 

Now  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  mathematicians,  that 
if  tangents  am,  dn,  Sec.  be  drawn  from  any  points  in  the 
curve,  the  subtangents  Am,  Un,  See.  will  be  equal  to  one 
another;  and  that  the  area  comprehended  between  the  in- 
finite brunch  acof  the  curve,  its  asymptote  AZ,  and  any 
ordinate  A a,  is  equal  to  tho  product  of  the  constant  subtan- 
gent, or  modulus  of  the  curve,  and  that  ordinate:  hence  the 
area  between  A a and  the  infinitely  remote  summit  Z is 
equal  to  A a X Am.  Also,  by  the  nature  of  logarithms,  the 
.logarithm*  of  the  same  natural  number  in  dificrenl  systems 
of  logarithms  bear  to  une  another  the  same  proportion  as 
the  moduli  of  those  systems.  We  have  therefore  only  to 
find  the  value  of  the  subtangent  Am.  or  modulus,  for  what 
may  be  called  the  atmospherical  logarithms;  and,  from  the 
last-mentioned  property,  the  above  value  of  AC  may  be 
transformed  into  an  expression  containing  common  loga- 
rithms. 

Let  A denote  the  height  of  a homogeneous  atmosphere 
whose  density  is  equal  to  that  of  the  real  atmosphere  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  which  density  is  represented  by  the 
lino  Aci  in  the  above  diagram;  then  A X Aa  will  represent 
the  weight  of  such  homogeneous  atmosphere,  or  its  pressure 
on  the  point  A.  But  the  area  between  Z A,  Aa,  and  the 
curve  being  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  the  infinite  number 
of  ordinates  A a,  Drf,  Yf,  Sic.,  which,  severally,  represent 
the  densities  of  the  air  at  the  points  A,  D,  F,  Sec.  in  the 
infinitely  high  column  AZ  of  atmospherical  air;  that  area, 
viz.  A a X Am,  may  represent  the  weight  of  such  column, 
or  the  pressure  of  the  real  atmosphere  on  the  point  A ; this 
Icing  made  equal  to  the  former  pressure,  it  is  evident  that 
w'c  shall  have  Am  = A.  Thus  tho  height  of  a homogeneous 
atmosphere  exercising  at  A the  same  pressure  as  the  real 
atmosphere,  will  be  the  sublangent,  or  modulus,  of  the  at- 
mospherical logarithms.  The  value  of  A is  determined  by  a 
proportion  in  which  the  heights  of  the  column  of  homoge- 
neous air,  and  the  column  of  mercury  which  holds  it  in  equi- 
librio,  are  to  one  another  inversely  as  the  specific  gravities 
of  the  two  thuds.  [Hydrostatics.]  Now  the  specific  gra- 
vities of  air  and  mercury  being,  respectively,  1*22  and 
13568;  and  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  m the 
barometer  being  30  inches  when  tho  temperature  is  ex- 
pressed by  55®  (Fahrenheit).  wre  get  27803  feet,  or  4634 
fathoms  for  the  value  of  A.  Then  the  modulus  of  the  com- 
mon logarithms  being  0 43429,  we  have 

. density  at  A 

•43429  : 4634  ::  common  log.  : 10670  com. 

, dens,  at  A , , . , . , . , 

log ' dens  at  C’  an“  t‘us  *Mt  terra  is  tho  eouivalent  of  the 

above  expression  for  AC. 

The  height  of  tho  column  of  mercury  which  is  supported 
by  tho  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  varying  directly  with 
that  pressure ; it  follows  that  we  mny  substitute  in  the  last 
expression  the  heights  of  the  mercurial  columns  at  A and 
C for  the  densities  of  the  air  at  those  points,  and  thus  we 
. height  of  mere,  at  A 

have  10670  com.log.  ; — ^fur  Inc  value  of 

height  of  mere,  at  C 

A C in  fathoms.  Therefore  the  heights  of  the  columns  of 
mercury  being  observed  at  any  two  places,  as  A nrrl  C,  the 
height  of  C above  A can  be  found.  [Barometer.]  But 
the  factor  10G70  may  be  changed  into  the  more  convenient 
number  10000  by  an  alteration  in  the  temperature  (55° 
Fahrenheit)  on  which  the  former  number  depends.  By 
experiment  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  if  the  altitude  of 
otio  place  above  another  be  computed  from  the  above  for- 
mula, it  will  vary  by  of  its  value  for  each  degree  by  which 
the  mean  of  the  temperatures  at  the  two  stations  differs 
10670 


from  55°.  Now  - 


: 24’5  nearly,  the  variation,  in  fa- 


thoms, for  ono  degree  ; consequently  24  5:  670  (=  1 ho  ex- 
cess of  10670  above  10000)  : : 1®  : 27®  nearly;  and  there- 
fore 55°— 27®,  or  28°,  is  tho  temperature  at  which  the 
height  of  mere,  at  A . 

expression  10000  com.  log.  r — gives  the 

height  of  mere,  at  C 6 

height  of  C above  A in  fathoms ; and  of  course  this  value 
must  be  increased  or  diminished  by  part  of  itself  for  each 

degree  above  or  below  28°  in  the  mean  of  the  temperatures 
observed  at  A and  C.  [Heights,  Measurement  op.] 


Tl»e  mountain-barometer,  as  it  is  railed,  is  usually  pro- 
vided with  an  adjusting  screw,  by  which  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  cistern  may  be  made  to  coincide  with  tho 
zero  of  the  scale  of  inches  by  w hich  the  height  of  the  column 
is  expressed ; but  those  of  a more  portable  kind  have  not 
that  adjusting  screw,  and  then  a correction  must  be  made 
for  the  error  of  tho  scale.  Fur  this  purpose,  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  area  of  the  bore  of  the  tube  and  the  interior  area 
of  the  cistern  must  be  found  (it  is  usually  given  by  the 
maker  of  the  instrument) ; let  it  be  as  1 tu  rn  : this  is  also 
the  ratio  between  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the 
cistern  and  the  corresponding  fall  or  rise  of  that  in  the  tube. 
When  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  tho  cistern  happens  to 
coincide  with  the  zero  of  the  scale  of  inches,  tho  height  of 
the  column  in  the  tube  is  correctly  expressed  by  the  scale, 
and  tho  top  of  tho  column  is,  in  that  case,  called  the  neutral 
point,  no  correction  being  then  necessary.  In  other  cases 

add  — of  the  height  shown  by  the  scale  to  that  height,  if 

the  latter  is  greater  than  the  neutral  height,  or  subtract  if 
less;  the  sum,  or  difference,  is  the  correct  height  of  tho 
mercury  in  tho  tube  above  the  surface  of  that  in  the 
cistern. 

Water  boils  when  the  elastic  power  of  the  vapour  furmed 
from  it  is  equal  to  tlic  incumbent  pressure  ; and  conse- 
quently the  temperature  at  which  the  boiling  takes  place 
in  the  open  air  will  depend  upon  the  weight  of  the  atmo- 
spherical column  above  it.  Therefore,  since  this  weight  be- 
comes le*s  is  the  station  is  more  elevated,  it  is  evident  that 
water  will  boil  at  a lower  temperature  on  a mountain  than 
on  the  plain  at  its  fool ; and  tho  Rev.  Mr.  Wollaston  con- 
structed an  instrument  called  a thermomctrical  barometer, 
by  which,  on  the  principle  just  mentioned,  the  relative 
heights  of  stations  can  be  found.  A tube  containing  the 
mercury  is  provided  with  a graduated  scale,  and,  when 
used,  the  bulb  is  placed  in  a vessel  of  water,  which  is  made 
to  boil  by  means  of  a spirit-lamp. 

In  order  to  determine  the  heights  of  stations  merely  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  temperature  at  which  water  boils,  the 

formula  F = | — ^ — j given  by  Mr.  Tredgold,  might  be 

employed.  Here  t is  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  water 
at  the  station,  expressed  in  degrees  of  the  centigrade  ther- 
mometer ; F is  the  measure  of  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam 
at  the  temperature  t uuder  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  is  expressed  by  the  corresponding  height,  in  centimetres, 
of  the  column  of  mercury  in  a barometer.  This  height 
being  thus  determined  at  each  of  tho  two  stations,  as  A and 
C,  the  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  the  heights  being 
multiplied  by  10,000  will  give  the  approximate  height  AC, 
which  may  be  then  corrected  as  above. 

The  velocity  with  which  air  flows  into  a vacuum  through 
an  aperture  in  a vessel  follows  the  same  law  as  water  or  any 
other  non-elastic  fluid  [Hydrodynamics];  for  though,  in 
the  former  case,  the  quantity  of  air  passing  through  the 
orifice  in  a given  time  varies  with  the  density  of  that  which 
successively  comes  to  the  orifice,  yet  the  pressure  by  which 
the  air  is  forced  out  varying  in  the  same  proportion,  the 
velocity,  by  dynamics,  remains  constant.  Hence  we  find 
that  a column  of  air,  in  its  ordinary  state,  extending  to  the 
top  of  tho  atmosphere,  rushes  through  an  orifice  into  a 
vacuum  with  a velocity  (=  1339  feet  in  a second)  cqua  1 to 
that  with  which  a heavy  body  would  fall  through  a height 
equal  to  that  of  a homogeneous  atmosphere. 

The  law  is  the  same,  whether  we  consider  the  air  to  act 
only  by  its  weight,  or  whether  it  be  confined  in  a vessel  and 
the  efflux  be  produced  by  the  elasticity.  For,  the  air  in 
the  vessel  being  in  the  ordinary  slate  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  pressure  against  every  point  on  the  interior  surface  is 
equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  by  which,  if  not 
otherwise  confined,  it  would  he  kept  in  its  actual  state ; 
consequently  it  begins  to  flow  from  the  orifice  with  the 
same  velocity  as  if  it  had  been  impelled  by  the  weight  of 
tho  whole  column  of  atmosphere  above  the  orifice,  that  is, 
with  the  velocity  due  to  the  descent  of  abody  From  a height 
equal  to  that  of  a homogeneous  atmosphere.  After  this 
moment,  the  density  of  the  air  in  tho  vessel  diminishing, 
its  elasticity  diminishes  with  it,  and  consequently  tho  power 
of  motion  is  diminished  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  density  ; 
therefore  the  velocity  remains  constant.  It  may  be  added 
also  that,  since  the  density  of  air  increases  with  the  pressure, 
an  additional  pressure  on  the  fluid  in  a vessel  will  not  in 
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crease  ibe  volocity  of  the  efflux.  But  the  law  just  men-, 
tioiied  only  holds  good  when  tho  vacuum  is  supposed  to 
remain  perfect  on  the  exterior  of  the  orifice;  for,  if  the  air 
be  received  in  a vessel,  it  will  expand  in  that  vessel  and 
re-act  against  the  effluent  air  at  the  orifice,  thus  diminishing 
the  velocity  till  the  latter  finally  becomes  equal  to  zero ; 
and  this  will  take  place  when  the  air  has  attained  the  same 
density  in  the  two  vessels. 

If  the  effluent  air  be  of  a given  density,  but  not  the  same 
as  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  force  by 
which  it  would  be  made  to  flow  into  a vacuum  must  be 
determined  by  the  above  equation  PD*  = P;D ; where  P is 
the  pressure  (or  weight  of  the  column)  of  the  ordinary 
atmosphere,  and  D its  density  at  the  earth’s  surface  ; D*  is 
the  given  density  and  P'  is  the  required  pressure  #r  force 
bv  which  that  air  would  be  impelled  through  tho  orifice. 
Now  if  air  in  tho  ordinary  state  be  allowed  to  rush  into  a 
vessel  containing  air  less  dense  than  itself,  and  the  velocity 
of  efflux  be  required,  the  moving  force  will  bo  tlio  difference 
between  that  with  which  the  ordinary  air  is  driven  through 
the  orifice  and  (hat  with  which  the  rarer  air  would  be  so 
driven;  that  is.  it  may  be  represented  by  P— P';  then  tho 
velocities  of  efflux  being  as  tho  square  roots  of  the  forces 
[Hydrodynamics],  if  the  velocity  due  to  the  force  P is 
given,  the  required  velocity  at  the  commencement  of  the 
efflux  may  be  found. 

The  determination  of  the  velocity  with  which  steam  or 
any  other  elastic  fluid  rushes  into  a vacuum,  or  into  a fluid 
of  less  density  than  itself,  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
air.  Thus,  knowing  the  temperature  of  steam,  and  conse- 
quently its  elasticity,  or  the  equivalent  pressure,  we  can 
find  the  height  of  a homogeneous  atmosphere  which  would 
produce  the  same  pressure ; and  then  the  velocity  with 
which  the  steam  flows  into  a vacuum  would  be  equal  to 
that  acquired  by  a body  in  falling  down  the  height  of  such 
atmosphere.  But  if  the  steam  is  to  How  into  any  elastic 
fluid  of  less  density  than  itself,  tho  height  of  the  homo- 
geneous atmosphere  must  correspond  to  the  difference  of 
. the  pressures  arising  from  the  different  elasticities  of  the 
two  fluids. 

In  order  to  find  the  time  during  which  air,  being  in  the 
ordinary  state,  must  flow  through  an  orifice  into  an  ex- 
hausted vessel  before  the  air  in  the  latter  acquires  any  givon 
density  D* ; let  V be  the  interior  volume  of  the  vessel  which 
is  to  receive  the  air,  and  A be  the  area  of  the  orifice  ; also 
let  t he  the  required  time.  Then  d (V.I y>  or  \.diy  repre- 
sents the  small  quantity  of  air  which  may  enter  the  vessel 
V in  the  time  dt  ui  the  commencement  of  the  efflux.  Now, 
let  1)  be  the  ordinary  density  of  the  air,  h the  height  of  the 
homogeneous  atmosphere,  then  tj'lgh  [Hydrodynamics] 
will  be  the  initial  velocity.  But,  P being  the  force  by  which 
the  ordinary  air  is  impelled  through  the  orifice,  from  the 

. p ep  p.iy 

equation  P.iy=P'D  we  have  and  P— — tj-  be- 

comes the  force  by  which  the  air  is  impelled  through  the 
orifice  at  the  end  of  the  time  t,  or  when  tho  density  is  IP. 
and  the  velocities  being  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of 
the  forces,  we  have  tho  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  time  t 

equal  to  v{2£A^1 — being  multiplied  by  the 

density,  by  the  area  of  tho  orifice,  and  by  dt,  gives 
A *?{ 2#AD(D— \y))dt  for  the  small  quantity  of  air  which, 
during  the  element  dt  of  time,  and  at  the  ond  of  the  time 
t,  flows  into  the  vessel.  The  velocities  being  constant,  the 
quantities*  that  flow  during  the  time  dt  are  equal  to  ono 
another;  hence,  equating  this  expression  with  V</LP  above, 

we  got  dt  = This  equation  being 

A a/  '2gh D V(D-LP) 

2\r  , L 

integrated  gives  t ss (D— £P)7  -4-  const.  The 

A tgh  D 

constant  is  determined  by  considering  that  Z=0  when 
D'=0,  which  gives  const.  =*/D,  and  thus  the  value  of  t 
is  found. 

It  is  shown  under  the  word  Air-Pump  that  the  density 
of  the  air  in  a receiver  becomes  diminished  in  a geo- 
metrical progression,  after  successive  strokes  of  the  piston. 
Now  the  common  ratio  of  this  progression  may  be  expressed 


algebraically  by  the  terra  -p, 

the  receiver  , and  v’  that  of  the  barrel 
P.C.,  No  1140. 


where  v is  the  volume  of 
and,  if  D be  the 


density  of  tho  air  in  the 

t-"  - 

tion  is  commenced,  we  shall  have  evidently  D — *or 

(«>+✓)• 

the  density  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  after  n strokes. 
Hence  this  density  can  be  found  when  the  number  of 
strokes  is  givon  ; or,  reducing  the  equation,  we  may  find  n, 
the  number  of  strokes  which  would  be  necessary  in  order 
to  reduce  the  air  in  the  receiver  to  any  given  density. 

For  the  pressure  and  resistance  of  the  air  against  bodies, 
see  A kko- Dynamics  and  Gunnery  ; and  for  aerial  navi- 
gation, see  Balloon. 

PN  EUMOBRANCHIATA,  Lamarck’s  second  section  of 
his  order  Uastcropodn,  containing  the  Limacinea,  or  Snails. 

PN  KU  MOD  KRMON.  [Pteuopoda] 

PNEUMO'NIA.  [Longs.  Diseases  op.] 

PNEUSTOI'DEA,  Fitzinger’s  name  for  a family  of 
Saurians,  formed  from  Lyriocephalwt  and  Pneusti  s,  Mcr- 
rera,  and  Phrynocephalus,  Kaup.  This  family  Filzinger 
approximates  to  that  of  the  Camclcona. 

1*0,  BASIN  OF  THE.  The  river  Po,  called  Padus  and 
Eridauus  by  tho  Romans,  rises  fruYn  two  springs,  in  about 
44“  40'  N.  lat.,  7“  E.  long.,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount 
Viso,  a splendid  mountain  pyramid  12,380  feet  high,  tho 
upper  part  of  which  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Tho 
sources  of  the  Po  are  about  GOOO  feet  above  the  sea.  Flow- 
ing first  cast  and  then  north-east,  through  a deep  valley 
called  Val  d’Oro,  the  Po  receives  on  its  left  bank  the 
Cliisono  and  other  streams  from  the  valleys  of  Pignerol  and 
of  the  Valdenses;  and  on  its  right  bank  the  Vraita,  the 
Maira,  and  the  Grana,  which,  rising  in  the  recesses  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  flow  in  a north-east  direction  through  the 
open  country  of  Saluzzo,  and  join  the  Po  in  succession 
above  the  town  of  Carignano,  from  whence  the  river  flows 
nearly  due  north  to  Turin,  through  a broad  valley  bounded 
by  the  offsets  of  the  Coltian  Alps  on  the  west  and  the  hills 
of  Mouferrato  on  the  east.  Passing  Turin,  where  it  is  crossed 
by  a handsome  stone  bridge,  the  Po  receives  on  its  loft  bank 
the  Dora  Kiparia  from  the  valley  of  Susa  and  Mount  Cenis, 
and  afterwards  the  Stura  from  the  valley  of  Lanzo,  a ro- 
mantic district  among  the  Alps  north-west  of  Turin.  The 
river  now  inclines  to  the  north-east,  receives  the  Orca  from 
the  nortii,  and  passing  by  the  town  of  Chivasso,  turns  to 
the  east  or  east  by  souili,  in  which  general  direction  it  con- 
tinues to  (low  for  the  rest  of  its  course  to  the  sea,  making 
however  numerous  windings.  Below  Chivasso  the  Po  re- 
ceives from  the  north  the  Dora  Baltea,  with  all  the  drainage 
of  tho  large  valley  of  Aosta,  and  about  thirty  miles  further 
the  Sesia,  a considerable  stream,  which  rises  in  tho  glaciers 
ol  Mount  Rosa,  and  which,  after  draining  tho  Val  di  Sesia, 
an  Alpino  valluy,  enters  tho  plains  of  Vercelli,  receives  the 
Cervo  and  other  streams,  and  after  a course  of  about  ninety 
miles  enters  the  Po  below  the  town  of  Casale.  The  Po 
here  makes  a bend  to  the  south,  but  on  reaching  Valenza 
resumes  its  eastern  course.  In  all  its  course  from  Carig- 
nano to  Valenza,  for  a length  of  nearly  eighty  miles,  tho 
Po  receives  no  affluents  of  any  importance  on  its  right 
hank,  being  skirted  all  along  on  that  side  by  the  hills  of 
Monferruto,  owing  to  which  ilie  river  describes  a kind  of 
semicircle.  But.  to  the  south  of  thoso  hills,  and  between 
them  and  tho  Ligurian  Apennines,  flows  the  Tanaro,  a 
large  stream  which  rises  near  Oriuca  in  the  Maritime  Alps, 
anil  flowing  northwards,  receives  the  Eliero,  Pesiu,  and 
Gesso,  and  the  Stura  from  Cunco  (Stura  is  the  name  of 
several  rivers  of  Piedmont),  and  after  passing  by  Cherasco 
and  Alba  turns  to  thu  cost,  receiving  the  draining  of  tho 
hills  of  Lower  Monferruto  on  one  side  and  of  the  Ligurian 
Apennines  on  tho  other.  [Monfkrrato.]  The  Tanaro 
flows  by  Asti,  tho  principal  town  of  Monferruto,  receives  the 
Bclbo  from  the  south,  and  farther  on  the  Bormidu,  swelled 
by  the  Orba  from  the  mountains  of  La  Bocchetta,  after 
which  it  flows  through  tho  plains  of  Alessandria  and  Ma- 
rengo, and  enters  the  Po  about  eight  miles  below  Va- 
lenza, after  a tortuous  course  of  about  130  miles,  in  which 
it  describes  a segment  of  a circle  nearly  parallel  to  that 
described  by  the  Po,  being  separated  from  the  latter  river 
by  the  hills  of  Lower  Monferrato. 

After  receiving  tho  Tanaro,  the  Po  continues  its  course  in 
an  easterly  direction  through  the  wide  plain  of  Lombardy, 
receiving  on  its  right  or  southern  bank  the  Scrivia  from 
Tortona  and  tho  StafTora  from  Voghera,  r.jl  on  its  left  or 
northern  bank  the  Agogna  and  the  Tcrdopp;o  from  Nuvaru. 
Between  Voghera  am}  Piacenza  several  offsets  of  the 
Voi»  XVIII.— 2 Q 
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Ligurian  Apennines  approach  close  to  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Po,  whoso  only  affluent  of  any  importance  from  that  I 
quarter  iB  the  Trebbia,  a mountain  torrent  which  swells 
greatly  in  the  rainy  season,  but  is  shallow  in  time  of 
drought.  (Parma,  Duchy  ok.]  There  is  a marked  dif- 
ference between  the  character  of  the  southern  affluents  of 
the  Po  east  of  the  Tanaro  and  those  wiuch  come  from  the 
north.  The  latter  are  deep  verennial  rivers,  being  fed  by 
the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  but  the  others  partake  more  of  the 
nature  of  torrents,  being  chiefly  supplied  by  the  rains  which 
fall  in  the  Apennines.  Napoleon  remarks,  in  his  ‘Military 
Memoirs,*  dictated  to  Montholon,  that  an  army  invading 
Italy  from  France  finds  its  march  much  easier  by  following 
the  southern  instead  of  the  northern  bank  of  the  Po. 

The  Ticino  is’ one  of  the  principal  affluents  of  the  Po.  It 
issues  out  of  several  small  lakes  near  the  summit  of  the  St. 
Got  hard,  flows  through  the  Canton  Ticino,  and  enters  the 
Lake  Maggiore,  out  of  which  it  issues  again  at  Sesto,  from 
whence  it  flows  for  GO  miles  through  the  great  plain,  marking 
the  boundary  between  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian  terri- 
tories. It  passes  by  Pavia  and  enters  the  Po  a few  miles 
below  that  citv.  The  Ticino  is  a very  rapid  river,  but  is 
navigable  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  East  of  the 
Ticino  the  Po  receives  the  Lambro,  swelled  by  theOlona,  the 
river  of  Milan  ; and  lower  down  the  Adda,  a deep  and 
rapid  stream,  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  and 
is  swelled  by  the  Brembonnd  the  Scrio  from  the  mountains 
of  Bergamo.  [Adda.]  East  of  the  Adda  runs  the  Oglio  or 
Ohio,  a considerable  river,  which  rises  in  Valcamomca  on 
the  borders  of  the  Valtelina,  forms  the  little  lake  Iseo,  and, 
issuing  out  of  it  at  Semico,  receives  the  Mella  from  Brescia, 
and  thcChicso,  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Idro,  and 
enters  the  Po  above  Borgoforte.  The  Ollio  is  navigable  by 
large  boats  below  Pontevico.  Its  whole  course,  from  its 
source  to  its  confluence,  is  about  140  miles.  [Brescia. 
Province  of.]  Proceeding  to  the  eastward,  the  next  great 
affluent  of  the  Po  is  the  Mincio,  an  important  river,  which 
is  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  and  wilh  it  forms  a geo- 
graphical division  between  the  Milanese  territory,  or  Lom- 
bardy Proper,  and  the  old  Venetian  territories.  The  Mincio, 
after  issuing  out  of  the  lake  at  Peschiera,  forms  the  lagoons 
in  the  middle  of  which  lies  Mantova.  Below  Mantova  it  in 
navigable  for  large  boats  down  to  its  confluence  witli  the 
Po  near  Governolo. 

The  Po  below  Piacenza  receives  on  its  southern  bank  the 
following  rivers,  or  rather  torrents,  which  rise  in  the  Apen- 
nines: 1,  the  Nura,  a small  stream:  2,  the  Taro,  a larger 
river  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Pontrcmoli,  and  after 
a course  of  about  65  miles  enters  the  Po  above  Casal  M:ig- 
gioic ; 3,  the  Parma  and  Lenza,  two  small  streams  in  the  state 
of  Parma;  4,  the  Crostolo,  a small  stream  which  passes  by 
Guaslulla ; 5,  the  Secchia,  a considerable  river  which  crosses 
the  duchy  of  Modena,  and  enters  the  Po  a few  miles  below 
the  confluence  of  the  Mincio.  The  Secchia  is  navigable  for 
largo  boats  up  to  Pontebosso  near  Modena  [Modena, 
Duchy  of];  6,  the  Panaro,  called  Scol ten n a in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cimone  I 
near  tho  frontiers  of  Tuscany,  crosses  the  duchy  of  Modena  ; 
and  part  of  the  papal  province  of  Ferrara,  and  after  a tortu- 
ous course  of  nearly  1 00  miles  enters  the  Po  below  Bondeno. 
The  Panaro  is  navigable  for  30  miles  above  its  confluence 
with  tho  Po.  The  Panaro  is  the  last  affluent  of  the  Po  from 
the  south;  but  on  the  north  hank,  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Mincio,  various  canals,  under  the  names  of  Canal  Bianco. 
Polesella,  Tartaro,  Adigetto,  &c.,  bring  into  the  Po  part  of 
the  waters  of  the  Adige,  and  the  drainage  of  the  marshy 
country  which  lies  between  the  two  rivers.  [Adria.]  The 
Po  in  former  times  passed  south  of  Ferrara,  but  after  the 
dreadful  flood  of  1 152  the  main  stream  changed  its  bed, 
and  it  now  passes  about  three  miles  north  of  Feriara.  About 
twenty  miles  lower  down,  near  Papozzo,  the  river  divides  j 
into  two  branches ; the  left  or  northern  one,  which  is  the 
larger,  is  called  Maestra,  or  Po  Grande,  and  also  Po  delle 
Fornaci ; it  enters  the  sea  by  several  mouths,  the  principal 
of  which,  called  Maestra,  is  always  navigable  by  merchant 
vessels.  Tho  length  of  course  from  the  point  of  bifurcation 
to  the  mouth  is  about  twenty  miles.  The  right  or  south- 
ern branch,  called  Po  d’Ariano,  also  divides  into  several 
mouths,  the  principal  of  which  is  called  Po  di  Goro,  and  is 
likewise  accessible  to  merchant  vessels  from  the  sea.  The 
tide  is  only  felt  in  a slight  degree  about  seven  or  eight 
miles  above  the  mouths,  and  it  does  not  rise  quite  two 
feet.  Small  merchant  vessels  ascend  the  river  as  far  as 
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Lagoscuro  near  Ferrara.  Higher  up  the  navigation  is  car- 
ried on  by  boats  of  tho  burthen  of  sixty  tons,  as  far  as 
Cremona  in  all  Seasons,  and  higher  up  as  far  as  Casale  in 
Piedmont,  except  in  times  of  great  drought.  Above  Casale 
the  Po  is  only  navigable  for  small  boats  or  rafts.  The  whole 
course  of  the  river,  including  its  wiudings,  is  reckoned  at 
about  450  miles. 

The  width  of  tho  bed  of  tho  Po,  from  the  confluence  of 
the  Ticino  to  its  bifurcation,  is  from  1200  to  1800  feet.  The 
depth  of  water  varies  from  12  to  36  feet.  The  periodical 
floods  lake  place  in  the  summer  months,  in  consequence  of 
the  melting  of  tho  snows  in  the  Alps,  but  extraordi- 
nary floods  occur  at  other  seasons  also  after  great  rains. 
From  the  confluence  of  the  Ticino  to  its  mouth,  a distance  of 
about  £00  miles,  the  fall  in  the  lied  of  the  river  is  about  300 
feet  of  perpendicular  height.  The  Po  is  not  fordable  below 
Turin,  and  has  no  bridge  across  it  below  that  city.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Po  with  its  sinuosities  is  above  400 
miles.  It  is  embanked  from  below  Piacenza  to  the  sea,  to 
protect  the  country  from  inundations.  The  Etruscans  ore 
said  to  have  first  applied  themselves  to  embank  the  1*6. 
Near  Ferrara,  and  below  that  town  down  to  the  ®>tuary  of 
the  Po,  the  ordinary  level  of  the  water  in  the  river  is  higher 
than  the  country  near  its  banks.  (Reina,  L'Origine  c 
('or to  del  Fiume  P> Romani,  DelC  Antico  Corto  del 
Fiume  Pb.)  The  old  bed  of  the  Po,  which  runs  south 
of  the  town  of  Ferrara,  and  which  is  still  called  Po  di 
Ferrara,  still  receives  some  of  the  water  of  the  great 
river  by  means  of  canals,  but  is  chiefly  filled  by  the  walor 
of  the  Reno,  a rapid  river  which  rises  in  the  Tuscan  Apen- 
nines, passes  near  Bologna,  and  after  a course  of  above 
70  miles  joins  the  Po  of  Ferrara  below  that  city.  The  Reno 
is  navigable  for  boats  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  but 
only  in  the  winter  and  spring.  The  Po  of  Ferrara  divides 
into  two  branches : the  left  or  northern  is  called  Po  di  Vo- 
lano,  from  the  namo  of  tlie  place  where  it  enters  the  sea , 
the  right  or  southern  branch,  called  Po  di  Primaro,  receives 
several  rivers,  or  rather  torrents,  from  the  Tuscan  Apennines, 
namely  the  Savena,  Idicc,  Silura,  Sanlerno,  and  Senio.  The 
Po  di  Primaro  enters  the  sea  at  Primaro  a few  miles  north 
of  Ravenna.  The  Lamonc,  which  passes  by  Faenza,  enters 
the  sea  by  a separate  mouth  between  Primaro  and  Ravenna. 
In  antumt  times  the  Lamonc  communicated  with  the'Po, 
and  Ravenna  itself  stood  on  an  island  in  the  delta  of  that 
river.  (Bertoldi,  Memorie  del  I\t  di  Primaro,  Ferrara, 

1 785.)  The  delta  of  the  Po  may  now  be  considered  as  ter- 
minating on  the  south  at  Primaro:  it  extends  to  the  north- 
ward as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Adige  at  Brondolo  near 
Chioggia,  distant  from  Primaro  about  40  miles  in  a direct 
line  from  north  to  south  ; unless  we  consider  the  mouths  of 
the  Bronttt  and  Bacchiglionc  as  forming  part  of  it,  as  those 
rivers  are  connected  by  canals  with  the  Adige,  and  the 
Adige  communicates  with  the  Po.  In  this  latter  sense  the 
delta  of  the  Po  would  include  all  the  sea-coast  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  lagoons  of  Venice,  and-tlie  river 
Piave  would  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the 
Po.  The  Piave,  Livenza,  Tagliamento,  and  lsonzo  have 
each  n small  separate  basin. 

'Hie  length  of  tho  basin  of  the  Po,  from  the  sources  of  the 
Dura  Riparia  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gouevre,  which  is  its 
most  western  point,  to  tho  great  statuary  of  the  Po  of  Maes- 
tra, is  280  miles  from  west  to  east.  The  width  of  the  basin 
is  about  140  miles  from  the  Ligurian  and  Tuscan  Apen- 
nines to  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  of  the  Tyrol.  Tho 
area,  if  we  include  in  it  the  whole  course  of  the  Adige,  is 
near  40,000  square  miles,  or  about  four-tifths  of  the  area 
of  England.  The  whole  of  Piedmont  in  its  larger  sense, 
Lombardy  Proper,  Southern  or  Italian  Tyrol,  the  western 
half  of  the  Venelian  territory,  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino, 
somo  districts  of  the  canton  of  the  Grimms,  the  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Piacenzd,  the  papal  legations  of  Bologna,  Fer- 
rara, and  Ravenna,  and  that  small  part  of  Tuscany  which 
extends  along  the  northern  slope  of  the  Apennines  and  is 
called  Romagna  Gran-Ducale— all  these  countries  belong 
to  the  basin  of  the  Po.  The  central  part  of  the  basin  con- 
sists of  a wide  level  plain,  about  220  miles  long  and  from 
50  to  60  miles  wide,  the  larger  part  of  which  lies  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  course  oi‘  tho  river,  and  between  it  a ml 
the  lowest  offsets  of  the  Alps.  South  of  the  river  the  hills 
of  Monlcrrato  and  the  Ligurian  Apennines  and  those  of 
Parma  approach  near  to  the  bank,  and  rise  rapidly  above  it, 
I leaving  only  a small  extent  of  plain  between  ; but  farlhei 
| cast,  in  the  country  of  Modena,  Bologna,  and  Furrara,  the 
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Apennines  of  Tuscany  make  a bend  to  tho  southward,  leav- 
ing a level  space  of  about  30  miles  in  width  between  their 
base  and  the  bank  of  tho  Po.  The  plain  or  valley  of  the 
Po  has  a general  slope  from  west  to  east  in  tho  direction  of 
the  course  of  the  river.  On  ench  side  of  the  valley  the 
ground  rise*  towards  tho  Apennines  on  one  side  and  tho 
Alps  on  the  other,  but  the  slope  is  more  gradual  and  gentle 
on  the  northern  side.  The  town  of  Como,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  at  the  entrance  of 
the  great  plain  from  the  north,  is  600  foot  abovo  the  sea; 
Milan,  which  is  half-way  between  Como  and  the  Po,  is  about 
40U  feet;  and  Pavia,  which  is  near  the  banks  of  the  Po,  is 
little  more  than  300  feet  above  tho  sea.  Tho  fertility  of 
tho  plain  of  the  Po  is  proverbial. 

The  remainder  of  the  basin  of  the  Po  consists  of  the  hilly 
region  and  the  highlands.  The  hilly  region,  which  is  tho 
most  delightful  part  of  tho  whole,  forms  a broad  belt  along 
the  northern  border  of  the  great  plain,  and  includes  the  lakes 
of  Orta,  Maggiore,  Lugano.  Como,  Iseo,  and  Garda.  South  of 
the  Po  are  tho  hill*  of  Monferrato  and  the  lower  offsets  of 
the  Ligurian  Apennines.  The  highlands  are  formed  by  the 
Alps  on  one  side  and  the  Apennines  on  tho  other.  [Alps  ; 
Apennines.] 

POA,  tho  Greek  name  (w6a)  for  grass  of  any  kind,  is  ap- 
plied by  botanists  in  a more  limited  sense,  being  restricted 
to  those  plants  of  the  Graminaceous  order  which  have  a pa- 
nic led  inflorescence,  many  flowered  spikelets,  hermaphrodite 
normal  flowers,  a pair  of  glumes,  and  pale®  membranous  at 
tho  point,  without  being  inflated  or  provided  with  any  kind 
of  armature.  Such  grasses  are  abundant  in  Europe,  the 
most  common  of  all  flowering  plants  being  Poa  annua,  the  ; 
little  annual  grass  which  springs  up  everywhere  in  the 
absence  of  the  gardener,  flowering  and  ripening  its  seed  at  | 
all  seasons  when  not  actually  frozen.  It  is  probable  that  the  ' 
perennial  species  are  mostly  suited  for  agricultural  purposes, 
because  they  are  destitute  of  the  stiff  hairs  which  render 
manv  grasses  unpalatable  to  cattle.  It  is  only  tho  strongest 
growing  kinds  however  that  produce  sufficient  fodder  to 
be  profitable  to  the  farmer,  and  among  them  'lie  Poa 
trivialis  and  prat  rims,  two  meadow  species,  are  the  most 
valuable..  * 

POACHING.  [Game  Laws] 

POCILLO'PORA.  [Madrkporaca.] 

POCKL1NGTON.  [Yorkshire.] 

POCOCK,  EDWARD,  an  eminent  divine  and  learned 
Orientalist,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Pocock,  vicar 
of  Chiveley  in  Berkshire.  He  was  born  at  Oxford,  in 
November,  1604,  and  received  the  early  part  of  his  educa- 
tion at  the  free-school  of  Thame.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
was  entered  a commoner  of  Magdalen  Hull.  After  two  years' 
residence  there,  he  was  elected  to  a scholarship  of  Corpus 
Christ!  College,  to  which  he  removed  in  1620.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1622,  he  was  admitted  bachelor  of  arts,  lie  now  began 
to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  in 
which  he  made  extraordinary  progress,  first  under  the  tui- 
tion of  Matthew  Pator,  and  afterwards  under  that  of  the 
Rev.  William  Bedwell,  vicar  of  Tottenham,  one  of  the  first 
of  those  who  have  promoted  the  study  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage in  Europe. 

His  first  literary  work  was  the  preparation  for  tho  press 
of  such  parts  as  had  not  been  edited  of  the  Syriac  New  Tes- 
tament, from  a manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library,  to  which 
he  added  a Latin  translation  and  some  notes : the  whole  was 
printed  at  Leyden  in  )63u,  4lo.  In  1629  Pocock  was  or- 
dained priest,  and  soon  after  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
English  merchants  at  Aleppo,  where  ho  continued  five 
or  six  years,  making  further  progress  in  tl»e  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
and  Ethiopic  languages,  besides  acquiring  a familiar  know- 
ledge of  the  Arabic.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1636, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degreo  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  and 
soon  after  nominated  first  Professor  of  the  Arabic  lec- 
ture founded  at  Oxford  by  Archbishop  Laud,  with  whom 
Pocock  had  maintained  a correspondence  during  his  stay 
at  Aleppo,  having  been  employed  by  that  liberal  prelate 
in  collecting  coins  aud  MSS.  for  the  university.  He 
opened  his  lectures  with  an  elegant  Latin  oration  on  the 
nature  and  utility  of  the  Arabic  longae,  part  of  which  was 
afterwards  published  ad  caleem  * Carmen  Tograi,’  odit. 
Oxon.,  1661.  Pocock  however  seems  not  to  have  de- 
livered more  than  one  course  of  lectures  upon  this  occasion  : 
fpr  soon  after,  at  the  express  desire  of  his  patron  Laud, 
ho  undertook  a second  voyage  to  the  East,  along  with  John 
Greaves  [Greaves],  and  remained  some  time  at  Constant!- 


| nople  collecting  antient  manuscripts.  After  a stay  of  nearly 
four  years  in  that  city,  he  embarked  in  1640,  und  returned 
homo  by  way  of  France  and  Italy.  While  at  Paris  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  manv  of  the  learned  men  of  the  time, 
and  particularly  with  Gabriel  Sionita,  a Maromte  well 
known  by  hi*  I .a  tin  translation  of  Edrisi’s  'Geography,'  aud 
other  works  [Edrisi],  and  with  Hugo  Grotius,  to  whom  he 
communicated  a design  ho  had  of  translating  hi*  treatise 
' De  Veritate'  into  Arabic  for  the  use  of  the  Mohammedans. 
Grotius  having  approved  of  the  plan,  Pocock  began  his 
task,  and  tho  Arabic  version  was  afterwards  printed  at 
Oxford,  in  1660.  [Grotius.]  While . at  Paris,  Pocock 
heard  of  the  commotions  in  England,  aud  on  his  arrival 
found  his  patron  and  lienefuctor,  bishop  Laud,  a prisoner 
in  the  Tower.  [Laud.]  He  now  resumed  his  lectures  and  his 
private  studies  at  Oxford.  Having  become  acquainted  with 
the  celebrated  Selden,  who  afterwards  published  part  of 
the  ‘Annals’ of  Eutvchius,  in  Latin  and  Arabic,  under  tlie 
title  of  ‘Origines  Alexandrin®,’  Poruck  assisted  him  in 
collating  and  extracting  passages  from  the  Arabic  MSS.  in 
the  Bodleian. 

In  1643  Pocock  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the 
rectory  of  Cluldrey  in  Berkshire,  where  he  performed 
with  the  greatest  zeal  his  duties  of  parish  priest,  visiting 
Oxford  during  term  time.  Immediately  after  the  execution 
of  Laud,  the  profits  of  his  Arabic  professorship  were  seized 
as  part  of  that  preluie’a  property,  and  he  was  reduced  to  his 
country  living.  In  1646  Pocock  married  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Burdutt,  Esq.,  of  Hampshire,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  obtained,  through  tho  interest  of  his  friend  Selden, 
the  restitution  of  hi*  salary.  In  1646  ho  wo*  nominated  to 
the  Hebrew  professorship  at  Oxford,  to  which  Charles  I., 
then  a prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  added  a canonry  in 
Christ  Church,  which  was  confirmed  by  parliament ; but 
the  canonry  thus  assigned  to  him  being  different  from  that 
originally  annexed  to  the  professorship,  Pocock  entered  a 
protest  against  it,  and  refused  to  receive  tho  profits.  In  the 
mean  time  he  composed  his  'Specimen  IIiMorim  Arahum,' 
being  extracts  from  tho  work  or  Abu-l-faraj,  in  the  original 
Arabic,  together  with  a Latin  translation  and  copious  notes. 
[Abulfaragius.]  This  work,  which  was  printed  at  Oxford, 
in  1646  and  1650,  4to.,  was  reprinted  in  1606,  by  White, 
with  some  additions  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy.  In  November, 
16»0,  about  a year  after  publishing  the  preceding  work, 
Pocock  was  ejected  from  his  canonry,  and  it  was  intended 
to  deprive  him  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  professor- 
ships; but  upon  a petition  from  the  beads  of  houses, 
the  masters,  and  scholar*  at  Oxford,  Pocock  was  suffered 
to  enjoy  both  places.  In  1655  he  was  on  the  point  of 
being  deprived  of  his  living,  on  the  ground  of  * ignorance 
and  insufficiency at  least  such  were  the  charges  preferred 
against  him  by  Cromwell's  committee.  Some  of  bis  Ox- 
ford friends  howevor,  particularly  Dr.  Owen,  so  warmly 
represented  the  disgrace  which  would  follow  the  rejection, 
upon  such  grounds,  of  so  eminent  a scholar  as  Pocock, 
that  the  measure  was  abandoned.  Soon  after  Pocock 
published  his  4 Porta  Mosis,'  being  six  prefatory  dis- 
courses of  Moses  Maimonides's  ' Commentary  upon  tho 
Mishna.’  written  in  Arabic,  but  with  the  Hebrew  letters. 
This  work,  which  was  tho  first  production  of  the  Hebrew 
press  at  Oxford,  appeared  in  1655  (not  45,  aa  printed  by 
mistake  in  tho  article  Maimonidks),  together  with  a Lulin 
translation  and  numerous  notes.  In  tho  following  year 
Pocock  appear*  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  publishing 
the  * Expositions  of  Rabbi  Taiirhum  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,' as  he  was  at  that  time  the  only  person  in  Europe 
who  possessed  any  of  the  manuscript*  of  that  learned 
Rabbi;  hut,  probably  from  want  of  encouragement,  he  did 
not  prosecute  his  design.  In  1657  the  English  Polyglot 
appeared,  in  which  Pocock  had  a considerable  hand.  Ho 
collated  the  Arabic  Pentateuch,  and  also  wrote  a preface 
concerning  the  different  Arabic  versions  of  that  part  of  the 
Bible,  and  tho  reason  of  the  various  readings  to  be  found  in 
them,  the  whole  of  which  was  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Polyglot.  He  also  contributed  greatly  to  tne  success 
of  that  literary  undertaking  by  the  loan  of  several  valuable 
MSS.  in  hi*  own  collection.  In  1658  hit  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  'Annals’  of  Eutychius  was  published  at  Oxford, 
in  2 vols.  4to.,  at  the  request  and  at  the  expense  of  Selden. 
who  died  before  it  appeared.  At  the  Restoration,  Pocock 
was  restored  (June.  1660)  to  his  canonry  of  Christ  Cliurch, 
as  originally  annexed  to  the  Hebrew  professorship  by 
Charles  I.  In  the  *atue  year  he  was  enabled,  through  the 
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liberality  of  Mr.  Boyle,  to  print  his  Arabio  translation  of  PODESTA.  [Lombardy.] 

Grotius’s  tract  * De  Vorilaie."  His  next  publication,  in  1*0' DICE  PS.  [Divkrs,  vol.  ix.,  p.  36.] 

J661,  was  the  Arabic  poem  by  Ab»i  Ismail  ThograS,  PODICEPSl'NAS,  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray's  second  subfamily 
entitled  * L&raiyyatu-l-'ajem/  with  a Latin  translation,  co-  of  the  Colymbidte.  [Divers.]  The  first  subfamily  is 
pious  notes,  and  a learned  preface  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  Colymbitue.  consisting  of  the  single  genus  Colymbut,  Linn. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  as  well  as  tho  most  (Mergut,  Bliss. ; Urinator , Lac£p. ; Eudyte t,  111.), 

useful  of  Pocock’s  works  was  his  translation  of  the  en-  The  Podicevsinre  consist  of  two  genera:  1,  Poriiceps, 
tire  work  of  Abu-l-faraj,  which,  along  with  the  text  and  Lath.  (Colymbut,  Brias.) ; 2,  SylbeocyeUis,  Bonap.  (Colym- 
a few  excellent  notes,  was  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1663,  but,  Linn.;  Podicept,  Ray ; Pbdilymbut,  Less.;  Dusyp- 
2 vols.  4to.  After  the  publication  of  this  work  he  seems  tilui,  Sw.j. 

to  have  entirely  devoted  himself  to  biblical  learning.  In  PODILYMBUS.  [Podicepsin.*.] 

1674  he  published,  at  tho  expense  of  the  university,  his  PODINE'MA,  Wagler’s  name  for  a genus  of  Monitory 

Arabic  translation  of  the  Church  Catechism  and  the  English  Lizards,  arranged  by  MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron  under  their 
Liturgy.  In  1677  appeared  his  ‘ Commentary  on  the  Pro-  genus  Salvator.  [Salvator.] 
phenes  of  Michaand  Malachi in  1685,  that  on  Hosea,  and  PODLACHIA.  [Poland.] 

in  1691.  that  of  Joel.  It  was  liis  intention  to  comment  PO'DOA.  llliger’s  name  for  a genus  of  Natatorial  or  Pnl- 
upon  others  of  the  lesser  prophets.  He  died,  September  10,  mipede  birds,  lleliamis  of  Bonnaterre,  (JrcbifuuUpie t of 
1691,  after  a gradual  uecay  of  his  constitution,  in  the  Buffbn.  These  have  their  feet  lobated,  like  (he  Fuulques 
eighty-sevohth  year  of  his  age.  ( Fulicce ) and  the  Grebes,  but  their  tail  is  more  developed 

Pocock  had  by  his  marriage  with  Miss  Burdett  nine  than  in  either,  and  their  nails  are  sharper.  Cuvier  cites 

children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  named  Edward,  was  also  Pfotus  Surirtamensis,  Gmel.,  En/.,  893  ; Hdiornis  Senegal- 
an  Oriental  scholar,  and  published  in  1671,  under  his  emit.,  Vieill,  Gal.,  280,  as  examples,  and  observes  that  M.  Ch. 
direction,  the  philosophical  treatise  of  Ibn  Tofuyl,  with  Bonaparte  (Prince  of  Musignano)  considers,  like  Gtnelin, 
a Latin  translation  and  notes,  under  this  title — ‘Philo-  that  the  genus  should  be  approximated  to  the  Anhingm. 
sophus  Autodulactus,  sive  Epistola  Abu  Jaafar  Ebn  [Pklkcatvidjl] 

Tophail  de  Hai  Ebn  Yokdham/  the  same  which  Ockley  PODOLIA,  or  KAMENETZ-PODOLSK,  a govern- 
aftorwards  translated  into  English.  [Ockley.]  He  also  raent  of  European  Russia,  formerly  a part  of  Poland,  exlends 
translated  into  Latin  the  work  of  Abda-l-latif  on  Egypt;  from  47* 26'  to  49*  45'  N.  lal.,  and  from  26“ 20'  to  28°  50'  E. 
but  it  was  not  printed  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Volhynia,  on  the  north- 
century,  when  White  published  it  with  the  original  text,  cast  by  Kiew,  on  the  east  and  south  east  by  Kherson,  on  the 
Oxford,  1 sOO,  4to.  [Abdallatif.]  Another  of  Pocock's  sons,  south  by  Bessarabia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Dnietr- 
nnmed  Thomas,  translated  into  English  the  work  entitled  ter,  and  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  Austrian  Galicia. 

* Dc  Termino  Vitm’  by  Manages  Ben  Israel,  under  this  The  area  is  very  differently  stated  by  different  writers.  Hassel 

title  — ‘Of  the  Term  of  Life/  London,  1699,  I2mo.  (in  1821)  and  Schubert  (1835)  make  it  19,850  square  miles; 
An  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Pocock,  the  fa-  but  Schmidtlin  (1835)  prefers  the  estimate  of  Marczynski, 
ther,  was  published  in  1740,  by  Leonard  Twells,  M.A.,  who  makes  it  only  14,500  square  miles.  Podolia  is  gene- 
together  with  an  edition  of  his  Theological  works,  in  2 vols.  rally  a table-land  of  no  great  elevation,  and  is  traversed  by 
folio.  a branch  of  the  Carpathians,  which  enters  it  from  Galicia; 

POCOCKE,  RICHARD,  a distinguished  traveller,  dia-  but  the  roost  elevated  parts  of  this  chain  are  scarcely  600 
tantly  related  to  the  preceding,  though  ho  added  an  e to  his  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  only  heighten  the  pio- 
name,  was  born  in  1 704,  at  Southampton,  where  he  was  edu-  turesque  beauties  of  this  fine  province.  The  south-eastern 
rated  until  he  removed  to  Corpus  Christi  College  in  Oxford,  parts,  which  formerly  belongou  to  the  Ukraine,  are  sandy, 
In  1731  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws,  and  and  form  a kind  of  steppe.  The  province  is  well  watered, 
two  years  afterwards  that  of  Doctor.  After  travelling  The  Dniester,  which  is  the  principal  rix'er,  flows  indeed  only 
in  the  years  1734  and  1736  on  the  Continent,  ho  sailed  along  the  frontier  towards  Bessarabia,  but  most  of  the  small 
for  Egypt,  in  which  country  he  remained  until  the  rivers  run  into  it  Tho  second  principal  river  is  the  Bug. 
spring  of  1733,  when  ho  embarked  at  Damietta  for  Pales-  The  Dniester  is  broad,  but  its  course  is  rapid,  and 
tine,  and  taking  his  road  through  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  the  navigation  is  rendered  dangerous  and  difficult  by 
Cyprus,  Candia,  and  Asia  Minor,  arrived  at  Constantinople,  i numerous  shallows,  rocks,  blocks  of  stone,  and  whirlpools. 
From  Cephalonia  he  sailed  to  Messina,  whence  he  pro-  | Tho  same  may  be  said  of  the  Bug,  which  is  obstructed  by 
ceeded  homewards  through  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders,  large  blocks  of  stone,  which  however  might  easily  be  removed. 
On  his  return  in  1741  he  published  the  result  of  his  re-  There  are  numerous  small  meres  in  the  western  part  of  the 
searches  and  observations,  under  the  title  of  ‘ Description  of  province,  but  no  large  lakes. 

the  EasJt  and  of  some  other  Countries’  of  which  the  first  The  climate  is  mild  and  in  general  very  healthy  ; tlwre 
volume,  entitled  * Observations  on  Egypt/  dedicated  to  are  scarcely  any  endemic  disorders,  except  the  Plica  Polo- 
Henry,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  appeared  at  nica.  which  will  probably  remain  endemic  as  long  as  the 
London  in  1743,  folio;  and  the  second,  entitlea  ‘Obser-  uncleanliness  of  the  Russniaks  and  Poles  continues.  The 
rations  on  Palestine,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Cyprus,  and  soil  of  Podolia  is  proverbially  fruitful,  ‘ yielding  a return/ 
Candia/  dedicated  to  Philip,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  in  1745.  says  Ilasscl,  * which  is  scarcely  equalled  in  Sicily.  Wheat 
In  1745  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Dublin,  and  in  1756  and  rye  often  produce  tenfold,  and  many  kinds  of  grain  20, 
bishop  of  Ossory.  IIo  was  subsequently  transferred  to  50,  and  even  100  fold/  Schmidtlin  however  says  ‘the  soil  is 
Elphin,  and  lastly  to  Meath,  where  he  died,  in  September,  extremely  productive,  but  without  yielding  tenfold,  as  Hassel 
1765.  I says,  who  uniformly  exaggerates  in  this  particular/  Besides 

Besides  his  ‘Eastern  Travels/  which  are  works  of  merit,  all  kinds  of  corn,  hemp,  llax,  tobacco,  and  hops  are  cultivated. 
Pococke  made  a tour  in  Scotland  and  published  a de-  Agriculture  is  however  practised  in  the  most  slovenly  man- 
scription  of  the  basaltic  rock,  in  the  harbour  of  Dunbar,  ! nor;  the  ground  is  scarcely  scratched  by  the  plough,  it  is 
resembling  the  Giant's  Causeway.  {Phil.  Tram.,  vol.  32,  never  manured,  and  the  same  species  of  grain  is  often  sqwn 
art.  17.)  *A  Description  of  the  Giant’s  Causeway/  and  for  several  years  together.  Yet  com  is  so  abundant,  and  of 

* An  Account  of  some  Antiquities  found  in  Ireland/  were  so  little  value,  that,  for  want  of  demand,  it  has  been  often' 
also  published  by  him  in  the  1 1th  vol.  of  the  ‘ Archroologia.’  left  to  rot  on  the  ground.  The  increasing  exportation  from 
Among  tho  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  (4811,  4827)  Odessa  has  however  caused  a considerable  improvement, 
are  several  volumes  the  gift  of  Bishop  Pococke,  containing  The  peasants  have  generally  gardens,  where  they  cultivate 
tho  minutes  and  registers  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  cabbages  onions,  cucumbers,  water-melons,  and  some  fruit- 
Dublin,  from  1683  to  1707.  A French  translation  of  his  ' trees,  mostly  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  plumbs,  but  no  great 
travels  appeared  at  Paris,  in  1771,  in  seven  volumes,  in  care  is  bestowed  on  them.  The  grass  is  remarkably  luxuriant, 

1 2mo.  and  the  forests  are  very  extensive,  but  there  is  not  much  game 

PODA'RCIS,  Wagler’s  name  for  a genus  of  Lizards,  in  them;  stags  and  deer  are  rare;  in  the  fields  and  in  the 
part  of  which  genus  is  placed,  by  MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron,  steppe  between  the  Bug  and  the  Dniester  there  arc  hares, 
under  the  genus  Larerla,  part  under  ihe  genus  Acani/in-  t wolves,  foxes,  a species  of  antelope,  and  bustards.  Storks 
dactylus  of  Filzingur,  and  part  under  the  genus  Emmas  of . are  very  numerous.  Swarms  of  locusts  come  periodically 
the  last-namod  herpetologist.  ; from  the  Black  Sea.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  very  import- 

PODARGUS.  (Zoology.)  [Night-Jars,  yol.  ,xvi.,  p.  ant;  tlie oxen  of  Podolia  are  remarkably  large  and  fine,  aiid 
225.]  | great  droves  of  them  are  annually  seut  even  to  the  middle 
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of  Germany.  The  race  of  horses  is  much  esteemed.  The  1 organs  do  not  exist  in  both  sexes ; tho  males  have  them 
sheep  are  of  a good  breed,  and  their  wool  is  tolerably  fine.  not. 

Swine  arc  very  numerous.  The  farmer*  breed  great  quanti-  j Another  character,  which  is  not  wanting  in  any  Podoph- 
ties  of  domestic  poultry  and  of  bees.  The  fisheries  are  very  thalmian.but  which  doM  not  possess  the  same  physiological 
productive.  There  is  no  metal  except  bog-iron.  The  other  importance,  is  furnished  by  the  ophthalmic  ring  of  the 
mineral  products  are  saltpetre,  stone  for  building,  lime,  j head,  which  is  always  provided  with  a pair  of  moveable 
gypsum,  and  alabaster.  The  manufactures  ore  of  very  little  \ members,  at  tho  extremity  of  which  aro  found  the  eyes, 
importance,  and  not  suflicient  even  for  the  supply  of  the  But  these  arc  not  the  only  crustaceans  which  have  pedun- 
inhabitants.  There  is  hardly  any  wholesale  trado  in  the  , culated  and  moveable  eyes ; the  Nebaliee,  which  un» 
province.  What  tho  farmer  has  to  spare,  such  as  com,  1 doubtedly  belong  to  another  group,  arc  equally  provided 
Hour,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  timber,  potashes,  pitch,  oxen,  , with  them. 

horses,  tallow,  wax,  honey,  &c.,  lie  sells  to  the  Jews,  who  ! The  buccal  apparatus  of  the  Podophthalmians  is  disposed 
take  the  com  to  Odessa,  the  oxen  to  Brody  and  Germany,  for  mastication,  and  is  always  composed  of  a labrum  but 
and  carry  on  a profitable  contraband  trade  with  Austria  and  little  developed,  of  a pair  of  mandibles,  and  of  one  pair  at 
Moldavia.  Almost  all  the  brandy  distilleries,  which  are  con-  least  of  jaws.  The  second  pair  of  jaws  enter  also  into  the 
siderable,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  Education  is  very  composition  of  the  masticatory  apparatus,  and  it  is  nearly  the 
limited.  The  schools  are  few  in  number,  and  SchmidtliQ  j same  with  regard  to  the  post-buccal  members  of  the  fourth 
says  ho  could  not  ascertain  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  1 pair;  but  these  organs  are  never  enlarged  and  united  so  as  to 
Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  Jewish, Armenian,  and  other  schools,  constitute  a kind  of  lower  lip  or  buccal  operculum,  as  it  is 
and  that  there  was  but  one  printing-office  (that  of  the  govern-  seen  in  the  Edriophthalmtans . Finally,  in  the  greater 
ment)  in  all  Podolia.  The  greater  purt  of  the  inhabitants  number  of  cases  the  two  succeeding  pairs  of  members  are 
arc  of  the  Greek  religion.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  equally  transformed  into  jaw-feet,  and  sometimes  tho  num- 
numerous,  as  are  also  the  Jews.  There  aro  some  colonists,  her  of  these  organs  is  even  more  considerable,  for  in  certain 
and  some  Greek  and  Armenian  merchants.  There  aro  also  species  (the  Squitlar,  for  example)  all  the  thoracic  members, 
a few  gypsies.  Tho  population  of  this  province  has  been  i with  the  exception  of  the  last  threo  pairs,  may  be  regarded 
variously  stated,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  amounts  to  at  least  ns  such. 

1,500,000.  The  thoracic  members  destined  for  locomotion  aro  nearly 

The  principal  town  is  Kamioiec,  the  capital  of  the  pro-  always  five  or  six  pairs;  their  stem  is  always  vergiform, and 
vince,  on  the  river  Smotriza,  at  a short  distance  from  its  constitutes  a slender  foot,  which  is  elongated  and  ordinarily 
junction  with  tho  Dniester.  It  was  formerly  the  most  im-  ambulatory,  sometimes  carrying  at  the  same  time  a, fhgrum, 
portant  fortress  in  Poland,  but  is  now  deprived  of  its  fortifi-  or  else  a palp,  but  hardly  ever  presenting  at  the  same  time 
cations;  it  consists  of  the  upper  town,  of  tho  lower,  which  two  kinds  of  appendage*.  This  mode  of  conformation  of 
is  woll  built,  and  several  suburbs.  It  has  a very  fine  catho-  the  locomotivo  organs  clearly  separates  the  Podophthal- 
dral,  a gymnasium,  some  manufactories  and  trade,  and  mians  from  all  the  crustaceans  whose  thoracic  feet  are  la- 
16,000  inhabitants,  half  of  whom  are  Jew  s.  The  other  prin-  rnellar,  as  the  Nebalite,  above  alluded  to,  but  is  found  in 
cipal  towns  are  the  capitals  of  the  circles  (12  in  all  ),  but  many  other  divisions  of  the  class. 

none  of  these  are  of  great  importance.  Mohilew  alone  has  Finally,  the  animals  of  this  legion  may  be  distinguished 
7000  inhabitants,  a silk  manufactory,  and  some  trade,  at  the  first  glance  from  all  the  other  crustaceans  by  the  ex- 
(Hassel;  Cannabich ; Schubert;  Schmidllm.)  istence  of  the  great  cephalic  buckler  which  occupies  the 

PODOPHTHALMA,  PODOPHTHALMIANS.  Dr.  dorsal  surface  of  the  body,  and  extends  more  or  less  far 
Leach  divided  his  I^odophthalma  into  the  two  orders  of  below  the  thorax.  Certain  Branchvjpods  have  also  a simi- 
Brachyurous  and  Macrurotis  Crustaceans.  Latreillo  and  lar  carapace,  but  they  then  differ  from  the  Podophthalmians 
Desmarest  make  the  first  order  of  the  Fbdophthalma , tho  by  some  of  the  characters  of  still  greater  importance  already 
Decapoda,  and  the  Brachyura  and  Macrura  ( Braehyuri  pointed  out 

and  Macrouri  of  Latreillo)  families.  M.  Desmarest  thus  If  the  whole  of  their  organization  be  taken  as  the  basis  of 
defines  the  Podophlhalma : — the  classification  of  the  Crustacea,  as  M.  Milne  Edwards 

Composite  eyes  placed  at  tho  end  of  a moveable  peduncle;  states  that  ho  has  attempted  to  do,  the  legion  of  Podophthal- 
no  simple  eyes;  mandibles  provided  with  a palp;  jaw-feet  mians  ought  to  be  thus  characterised: — 
always  having  a palp  adhering  to  their  base.  Mouth  armed  with  mandibles  and  jaws  proper  for  tnasti- 

M.  Milne  Edwards  makes  tno  Podophthalmians  the  first  cation;  in  general  branchite  properly  so  called;  eyes  pe- 
logion  of  the  subclass  of  Maxillated  Crustaceans,  and  ob-  dunculated  and  moveable ; thoracic  feet  vergiform  ; a 
serves  that  the  Crustaceans  of  which  this  grand  division  is  carajtace. 

composed  present  sucli  multiplied  analogies  to  each  other,  According  to  the  system  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  the  Pod- 
that  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  to  unite  them  in  the  same  ophthalmiatis  form  two  orders,  the  Decapods  and  Stoma- 
group.  This  division,  continues  M.  Milne  Edwards,  corre-  pods.  This  division,  he  observes,  is  generally  adopted,  but 
spends  vory  nearly  to  Lamarck’s  order  of  Crustaccs  ]Mdio~  the  greater  number  of  authors  establish  it  on  the  number  of 
cles and  to  Dr.  Leach’s  Malocostraca  fbdophthalma : but,  in  thoracic  members  which  constitute  the  locomotive  appara- 
the  opinion  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  it  reposes  on  different  tus;  whilst,  according  to  his  rule,  it  is  in  the  disposition  of 
bases,  and  can  no  longer  preserve  the  limits  assigned  to  it  the  respiratory  apparatus  that  wo  ought  to  look  for  the 
by  those  authors.  We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  read-  principal  bases.  ( Histoire  Nature  lie  des  Crustads.) 
era  tho  views  of  the  last-named  distinguished  zoologist  as  PODOPHTHA'LMUS.  [Portunid*.] 
to  this  great  group.  PO'DOPHIS,  Wiegmann’s  name  for  a genus  of  Scincoi- 

M.  Milne  Edwards  then  observes,  that  tho  most  remark-  dean  Lizards,  belonging  to  the  subdivision  which  have  not 
able  trait  of  the  organization  of  Podophthalmians  consists  the  auditory  apertures  visible. 

in  the  disposition  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  In  the  other  PODOPHx  'LLK/E,  a small  group  of  polypetalous  Exo- 
crustaceans it  is  the  general  envelope  of  the  body  or  a por-  gens,  by  some  regarded  as  a distinct  natural  order,  and  by 
tion  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  members  which  serves  for  others  referred  to  Rnnunculacc©  as  a section.  They  would 
respiration;  bat  in  the  Podophthalmians  this  important  bo  Papaveraceous  plants  if  they  had  consolidated  carpels; 
function  is  nearly  always  entrusted  to  spocial  organs  which  but  possessing  no  more  than  ono  carpel,  thev  appear  more 
are  not  simple  modifications  of  any  of  the  ordinary  appen-  refernblc  to  Ranunculacem,  from  which,  in  fact,  they  seem 
doges  of  the  members.  The  existence  of  branch ieejrroperly  only  to  differ  in  having  a solitary  carpel,  which  however 
so  called  is  one  of  the  most  important  characters  of  this  na-  also  occurs  in  that  order,  although  not  characteristic  of  it. 
tural  group;  but  in  some  of  tho  lost  Podophthalmians  these  The  only  species  referred  to  Pudophylle©  are  Jefferson  ia, 
organs  become  rudimentary,  nay,  even  disappear  completely,  and  Podophyllum,  two  North  American  plants,  with  suc- 
and  are  replaced  by  the  general  tegumentary  envelope,  as  culent  acrid  root-stocks,  deeply  lobed  leaves,  and  white 
in  the  genera  Cynthia,  Afysis,  ami  Phyllosoma.  On  the  flowers  hidden  among  them.  They  have  three  or  four 
other  hand,  thfere  are  crustaceans  which  are  provided  with  sepals,  twice  as  many  petals,  indefinite  hypogynous  stamens 
analogous  organs,  hut  which  evidently  do  not  belong  to  with  linear  or  oval  anthers,  a thick  sinuous  stigma,  and  the 
this  tribe.  Thus  the  females  of  June  [Isopoda]  carry  | ovules  arranged  along  the  central  suture  of  the  solitary  car- 
well-developed  branchi©  fixed  to  the  abdominal  mom-  pel.  Podophyllum  peltatum,  or  May-apple,  is  not  uncom- 
bers:  they  are  tho  only  crustaceans  actually  known  which,  mon  in  gardens,  whither  it  has  been  introduced  from  the 
without  belonging  to  the  natural  group  of  Podophthul-  j United  States,  where  it  is  employed  as  a safe  and  active 
mians,  are  provided  with  true  branchi©;  and  yet  these  I cathartic. 
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PwkophyUum  )>ell«tiiu. 


1,  a flower;  2,  a carpel  j 3, a tmn.vemf-  scetlori  of  Uw  »ame  ; 4,  a vertical 

section  of  a wed. 

PODOPSI8.  rSpOMDYLIUJK,) 

PODOSTEMMA'CK/E,  an  obscure  natural  ordor  of  tro- 
pical submersed  aquatic  plants,  with  minute  incomplete 
flowers.  They  appear  to  have  no  very  obvious  relation  to 
any  other  natural  group,  and  are  little  known  even  to  bo- 
tanists except  by  name.  They  however  are  certainly  Exo- 
gens, and  probably  allied  to  Urticace®  and  Piperace®. 
Endlirlier  places  them  among  his  aquatic,  class,  consisting 
of  Ceratophyllcro,  Callitrichine®,  and  Podostcmmem,  and 
enumerates  seven  genera. 

PCEC11X)N1TTA,  Mr.  Ey ton’s  name  for  a genus  of 
Ducks  iMareca,  Step!).;  Ana*,  Linn.). 

Example,  Prcilonitta  Bahamemia. 

P(KCLL<yPODA,  M.  Latreille's  name  for  his  sixth  order 
of  Crustacea,  and  arranged  by  him  under  his  second  sub- 
class, Entomostraca. 

The  following  is  M.  Dosmarest’s  character  of  the  order: — 

Head  confounded  with  the  trunk;  a shell,  or  the  anterior 
of  the  body  in  the  form  of  a buckler;  mouth  in  the  shape 
of  a beak,  or  composed  of  appendages  which  cannot  he 
compared  to  mandibles;  antenn® short  and  simple  or  null ; 
often  eyes  distinct  and  sessile;  anterior  feet  terminated  by 
one  or  two  hooks  or  by  claws,  fit  either  for  walking  or  pre- 
hension ; the  posterior  feet  destined  for  natation,  either 
composed  of  or  accompanied  by  branchial  latnin®,  or  mem- 
branous and  digitated. 

1st  Division. 

Mouth  in  form  of  a beak:  antenn®  to  the  number  of 
four;  twelve  feet,  of  which  the  first  two  arc  in  the  form 
of  acctabula,  or  suckers  (ventouses).  Family  Argttlidte, 
Leach. 

Argulus  is  the  only  gonus  of  this  division. 

2nd  Division. 

Mouth  in  form  of  a beak ; antenn®  to  the  number  of  two 
only.  Family  Caligidee,  Leach. 

These,  says  M.  De--marcst,  like  the  Inst,  arc  crustaceous 
aquatic  parasites:  the  greater  pait  of  them  are  marine,  ad- 
hering to  the  branch]®  and  the  nxill®  of  fishes,  having 
the  antenn®  inserted  at  the  external  angle  of  two  lobes  on 
the  anterior  surface  of  their  shell,  and  the  eyes  most  fre- 
quently not  apparent. 


1st  Subdivision  or  Race. 

Twelve  feet ; the  six  anterior  terminated  by  hooks  or  uti- 
guiculated.  Extremity  of  the  abdomen  furnished  with  two 
bristle-like  appendages  or  oviferous  tubes,  which  arc  cylin- 
drical and  elongated 

The  genera  arranged  by  M.  Desmarcst  under  this  sub- 
division are  Anlhosoma , I^uach  ( Caligua , Latr.,  Lam., 
Risso),  and  Dic/telestiutn  of  Hermann  the  younger  and 
authors. 

2nd  Subdivision  or  Race. 

Fourteen  feet ; the  six  anterior  unguiculated : tho  fourth 
or  fifth  pair  bifid  ; the  sixth  and  seventh  having  the  haunches 
and  the  thighs  very  much  dilated  and  united  by  pairs. 

Cecrnps,  Leach,  is  the  only  genus  placed  by  M.  Desma 
rest  under  this  subdivision. 

3rd  Subdivision  or  Race. 

- Fourteen  feet;  the  six  anterior  unguiculated;  all  the 
others  bifid. 

The  genera  arranged  under  this  subdivision  are  Pan- 
dam*,  Leach  (Caligus,  Latr.  and  Lara.),  and  Nogaus,  Leach. 

4th  Subdivision  or  Race. 

Fourteen  feet ; tho  six  anterior  unguiculated ; the  fifth 
pair  bifid,  with  the  last  joints  ciliated  with  hairs. 

Caligus,  Muller  [Caligus],  and  Ritculus,  Leach,  are  the 
genera  arranged  under  this  subdivision. 

3rd  Division. 

Mouth  with  its  aperture  in  the  middle  of  five  pairs  of 
feet  or  jaw-feet,  terminated  in  pincers,  the  haunches  of 
which,  rough  with  poinls,  may  serve  for  mastication;  no 
nntenn® ; shell  in  the  form  of  a buckler,  consisting  of  two 
pieces,  and  terminated  by  u long  sword-shaped  tail ; organs 
of  respiration  placed  under  the  second  piece  of  the  shell. 
Family  Ltmulidfp,  Leach. 

The  genus  JAmulus  ( Li  mid  us , Miill.,  Fabr.,  Lab.  Leach; 
Monoculus,  Linn.;  Xiphoaura  ar.d# Xiphotheca,  Gronov. ; 
Polyphemus,  Lam. ; (lancer,  Ulus.)  is  the  only  one  belong- 
ing to  this  division.  [Xiphosurians] 

See  further  Suctorial  Crustaceans. 

POELEMBURG,  CORNELIUS,  was  born  atUtrecht,  in 
11586,  and  studied  painting  under  Abraham  Bloemart. 
Having  acquired  considerable  proficiency  under  him.  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  the  works  of  Raphael  inspired  him 
with  a resolution  to  endeavour  to  imitate  the  grace  of  that 
great  master,  especially  in  the  naked  figure.  But  though 
no  doubtless  derived  much  advantage  from  the  study  of 
Raphael,  he  formed  for  himself  a very  different  and  entirely 
new  style,  not  resembling  that  of  any  Italian  master,  unless 
it  be  in  his  adorning  his  landscapes  with  the  ruins  of  antient 
buildings,  which  he  designed  with  great  accuracy  after  na- 
ture. He  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  delicacy  of 
his  taste  and  the  vividness  of  his  colouring,  as  well  as  in  the 
choice  of  his  subject.  The  skies  are  clear,  light,  and  trans- 
parent, and  the  magnificent  remains  of  Roman  edifices  in 
nis  backgrounds  give  harmony  to  the  whole  composition. 
His  female  figures,  which  he  generally  represented  naked, 
arc  distinguished  by  beauty  and  elegance  of  form.  It  has. 
been  objected  that  in  some  representations  of  nymphs 
bathing,  he  has  chosen  exposed  situations  by  a roadside. 

Poelemburg's  works  w’crc  highly  esteemed  in  Italy,  and 
somo  of  the  rardinals  used  to  visit  him  while  he  was  paint- 
ing, to  observe  his  manner  of  working.  He  left  Rome  with 
much  regret,  and  returned  to  his  own  country.  On  the  way 
he  received  many  honours,  at  Florence  from  the  grand-duke, 
and  had  great  respect  shown  him  in  all  the  cities  through 
which  ho  passed,  as  well  as  in  his  native  city  of  Utrecht. 
Soon  after  his  return  ho  was  visited  by  Rubens,  who  ex- 
pressed great  pleasure  in  examining  his  works,  of  which  he 
purchased  several  for  his  own  collection,  and  bespoke  ot  her*, 
by  which  he  directed  attention  to  the  merit  o(  Poelemburg, 
and  advanced  both  his  fortune  and  his  reputation. 

Poelemburg  was  invited  by  Charles  I.  to  London,  where 
he  painted  many  fine  pictures,  for  which  lie  received  large 
sums  The  king  wished  him  to  stay  in  England ; but  his  affec- 
tion for  his  own  country  induced  him  to  return  to  Utrecht, 
where  he  acquired  a large  fortune  and  was  universally 
esteemed.  Many  eminent  artists,  especially  Steenwyck  and 
Kieriugs,  got  him  to  paint  the  figures  in  tfieir  works.  The 
genuine  pictures  of  Poelemburg  are  extremely  scarce,  but  his 
disciple.  Jean  van  der  Lis,  imitated  his  manner  with  such 
success  that  his  paintings  are  often  taken  for  works  of  his 
master.  Dr.  Waagcn  mentions  the  following  works  of 
Poelemburg  in  English  collections at  Corsham-house, 
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the  seat  of  lord  Methuen?  two  landscapes  with  nymphs 
(to  the  most  delicate  touch  is  added  extraordinary  force  and 
depth  of  tone) ; at  Mr.  Beckford's  at  Batli,  a Repose  in  Egypt 
(a  capita]  picture,  of  a larger  size  than  usual  With  him,  yet 
with  al|  the  delicacy  of  his  smaller  pictures),  and  very  pretty 
little  pictures  with  nymphs;  at  Burleigh-house,  Christ  and 
his  two  Disciples  on  the  way  to  Eramaus  (the  usual  delicacy 
of  execution  is  here  united  with  uncommon  force) ; at  Lu- 
ton-house, a Repose  in  Egypt,  of  most  delicately  pure  ex- 
ecution and  soft  warm  harmony. 

POETRY,  in  the  usual  and  proper  signification  of  the 
word,  is  applied  to  any  composition  in  metre.  It  designates 
the  outward  form,  not  the  style  or  the  subject-matter 
treated.  As  however  there  are  certain  subjects,  certain 
feelings  and  language,  which  belong  to  good  poetry,  a prose 
composition,  in  which  these  characteristics  are  visible,  is 
often  termed  ‘poetical’  or  ‘poetry,’  just  as  a bad  poem  is  | 
railed  ‘prosaic/  In  both  instances  wo  speak  thus  when  we 
wish  to  express  praise  or  blame,  as  the  care  may  be.  and  we 
use  the  words  metaphorically.  (See  Whutely’s  Rhetoric,  \ 
page  278.) 

The  art  of  poetry  is  an  imitative  art.  Its  object,  in  com- 
mon with  all  such  arts,  is  to  give  pleasure  by  imitation.  So 
far  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and  poetry  agree ; they  differ 
in  the  means  which  each  employs  to  effect  the  imitation. 
Music  works  by  harmony  and  melody,  painting  by  colour, 
sculpture  by  form,  and  poetry  by  words  arranged  in  metre. 
In  no  case  however  is  it  the  proper  province  of  art  to  pro- 
duce illusion,  that  is  to  say,  the  person  whose  feelings  are 
to  be  affected  always  remains  conscious  that  his  emotion  is 
not  tho  result  of  anything  really  passing,  but  is  merely 
analogous  to  that  emotion  which  the  reality  would  produce. 

The  imitative  power  of  art  thus  consists  in  producing 
results  resembling,  but  not  identical  with,  those  created  by 
natural  objects,  or  by  human  passion,  character,  and  action. 
Hence  tho  difference  between  a diorama  and  a picture,  or 
between  a waxwork  figure  and  a statue : illusion  is  the  aim 
of  the  one;  imitation,  properly  so  called,  of  the  other.  Hence 
too  it  is  difficult  to  vindicate  the  mimicry  of  special  Bounds, 
such  as  hail  or  thunder,  in  music. 

Tho  metro  in  poetry  answers  a double  purpose:  in  itself 
it  affords  pleasure  by  its  rhythm,  and  acts  as  a powerful 
auxiliary  to  the  sense  which  the  mere  words  express ; but 
above  all,  it  preserves  the  essepce  of  art  by  operating  as  a 
constant  barrier  against  any  approach  to  reality.  In  this 
wav  the  poet  avows  the  fact  that  his  work  is  a work  of  art, 
and  he  makes  the  reader  or  hearer  aware  of  the  relation 
in  which  he  and  the  author  stand  to  each  other.  The  imi- 
tative power  may  work  in  safety  when  hedged  off  from  real 
life  by  the  fence  of  metrical  form,  and  thus  it  is  that 
Wordsworth  lays  down  the  ‘perception  of  similitude  in 
dissimilitude’  as  one  of  the  principles  on  which  verso  gives 
pleasure. 

The  next  question  is  in  wlmt  mode  (Iocb  poetry  imitate? 
Painting  and  sculpture  copy  outward  forms  themselves ; 
poetry  and  music,  being  restricted  to  instruments  of  a dif- 
ferent kind,  aim  at  imitating  tho  effect  of  those  forms,  that 
is  to  say,  at  producing  the  pleasurable  emotion  in  the 
reader  or  the  hearer,  though  in  these  cases  they  cannot 
imitdte  the  means.  On  the  other  baud,  the  two  former  arts 
can  only  represent  one  moment  of  action  or  expression,  and 
must  tell  their  story  by  selecting  that  moment  properly ; 
music  and  poetry  can  supply  a succession  of  images  and 
sentiments  all  going  to  make  up  a whole.  There  is  one 
advantage  which  poetry  possesses  over  all  its  sister  arts, 
viz.  that  of  being  able  to  assert:  as  it  is  the  only  art  which 
employs  words  for  its  instruments,  it  is  tho  only  one  which 
ran  enounce  a proposition  and  command  this  element  of 
tho  moral  sublime. 

Poetry,  iroiqmc,  or  ‘ making,’  seems  to  be  so  called  be- 
cause good  poetry  creates  or  re-embodies  the  impressions 
which  the  poet  has  imbibed  into  his  own  mind  by  obser- 
vation. This  faculty  of  producing  from  such  elements  the 
impression  of  individual  character,  action,  or  scenery,  is  the 
power  which  we  generally  term  imagination.  Without  it 
the  attempt  at  imitation  must  necessarily'  fail.  Wordsworth 
(Preface  to  4 Lyrical  Ballads’)  says,  ‘Poetry  is  the  spon- 
taneous overflow  of  powerful  feelings ; it  takes  its  origin 
from  emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity.  The  emotion  is 
contemplated  until  by  n species  of  reaction  tho  tranquillity 
gradually  disappears,  and  au  emotion  kindred  to  that  which 
was  before  tho  subject  of  contomplation  is  gradually  pro- 
duced, and  does  itself  actually  exist  in  the  mind.’  This  we 


take  to  be  a description  of  the  mode  in  which  imagination 
works.  The  poet,  by  close  and  habitual  observation,  stores 
his  mind  with  the  circumstances  which  have  given  rise  to 
or  attended  the  production  of  emotion  in  himself.  The 
result  of  this  observation  he  works  up  so  as  to  create  in 
others  an  amotion  kindred  to  that  which  he  has  himself 
experienced ; kindred,  but  not  identical,  for,  as  Wordsworth 
truly  remarks,  the  excitement  must  co-exist  with  an  over- 
balance of  pleasure.  Now  many  of  the  emotions  which  the 
poet  excites  are,  when  called  forth  by  real  events,  peculiarly 
ipainful.  It  is  his  business  so  to  combine  them  with  pleasing 
associations,  so  to  soften  their  disgusting  features  and  ren- 
der prominent  their  more  attractive  ones,  and  above  all  so 
to  give  unity  to  the  whole,  that,  taken  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  existing  in  a work  of  art,  and  not  in  reality, 
they  become  a source  of  exquisite  delight.  Such  a work  is 
reality  seen  through  the  medium  of  the  poet’s  mind,  and 
clothed  by  him  in  a bodily  form  so  as  to  retain  its  vividness, 
but  lose  its  deformity. 

It  has  been  often  observed  that  the  language  of  savages 
is  highly  metaphorical  and  what  is  commonly  called 
poetical ; that  nations  in  their  earlier  stage  show  a peculiar 
fondness  and  aptitude  for  poetry.  Tho  truth  Is  that  there 
exists  in  the  mind  of  man  a natural  craving  for  indi- 
viduality. We  gain  knowledge  by  generalising  from  in- 
dividual objects,  and  we  are  always  eager  to  re-embody 
our  abstractions.  Even  in  the  most  civilised  state,  there  is 
a perpetual  tendency  in  the  mass  of  mankind  towards 
‘ realism,’  while  thu  consistent  and  familiar  use  of  abstract 
terms  and  symbols  implies  long  and  severe  discipline  of  the 
reasoning  powers.  These  feelings  are  tho  groundwork  of 
all  allegory.  If  we  reflect  a moment,  we  know  that  ‘justice’ 
means  that  disposition  of  mind  which  we  sec  exhibited  by 
individuals  who  aro  called  ‘just/  yet  wo  speak  of  her  ns  if 
sho  were  a real  existing  being,  and  paint  her  with  a pair  of 
scales  and  a sword.  Thus  the  appetite  for  the  imitative 
arts  is  one  deeply  implanted  in  man  ; he  cannot  he  satisfied 
unless  character  or  action  lie  embodied  to  the  eye  by  colour 
and  form,  or  brought  vividly  before  the  mind  by  the  de- 
scription of  the  poet.  Abstract  terms  are  indistinct,  and 
require  metaphors  or  similes  to  give  them  substance  and 
make  them  palpable  to  the  apprehension.  One  of  the  most 
wonderful  phenomena  connected  with  the  Greeks  is,  that 
while  the  genius  of  the  people  constantly  tended,  as  Mr. 
Thirhvall  says,  to  embody  the  spiritual  and  personify  the 
indefinite,  they  excelled  no  less  in  the  drv  and  abstract 
studies  of  philosophy.  If  Ilomer,  if  jBscliylus  and  So- 
phocles, have  never  been  rivalled  in  poetry,  it  was  Aristotlo 
on  tho  other  hand  who  analysed  with  the  greatest  precision 
the  process  of  human  reasoning,  and  left  us  in  Ins  ‘Ethics' 
and  his  ‘Politics'  treatises  which  are  still  instructive  in  their 
respective  departments. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  say  something  of  the  diction  of 
poetry.  Words  are  the  instruments  of  the  poet;  they  are 
the  tools  with  which  lie  works.  Wo  think  that  Mr.  Words- 
worth pushes  his  theory  of  simple  language  a little  too  far. 
We  fully  sympathise  with  his  rejection  of  * those  phrases 
and  figures  of  speech  which  from  father  to  son  have  long 
been  regarded  us  the  common  inheritance  of  poets.'  Such 
conventional  forms  of  expression  at  last  become  adverse  to 
the  very  object  of  all  poetry ; instead  of  conveying  any 
definite  or  substantial  image,  they  degenerate  into  mere 
form ul®  of  the  vaguest  and  most  unsatisfactory  kind.  But 
just  as  metre  at  once  gives  pleasure  by  its  adaptation  to  the 
subject-matter,  and  forms  a sort  of  framework  in  which  the 
poet  exhibits  his  composition  to  the  reader,  so  may  lan- 
guage, by  its  appropriateness  and  by  its  dissimilitude  to  the 
phraseology  of  common  life,  supply  another  twofold  source 
of  pleasure.  There  are  ballads,  and  even  larger  composi- 
tions, in  which  the  simple  and  homely  diction  suits  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  and  adds  force  and  strength  to  tho 
expression.  But  who  will  soy  that  in  such  a work  as  the 
‘Agamemnon’  of  ABschyliu, where  the  whole  drama  is  knit 
together  by  one  pervading  feeling  of  mysterious  dignity, 
the  language  should  not  bear  a proportion  to  the  oilier  qua- 
lities or  the  work  ? 

• Lei  poTgecw*  lras«ty 
In  accpteral  pall  come  sweepm*  by  I* 

stately  and  ornate  diction  is  a part  of  her  trappings/ 

Wo  must  next,  as  far  as  our  limits  will  permit,  consider  tho 
different  moulds  into  which  a subject  maybe  cast  by  a poet, 
ami  according  to  which  we  call  a poem  epic,  dramatic, 
lyric,  &c.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  this  part  of  our  sub 
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ject.  The  anlicnts  indeed  applied  such  terms  as  ‘epos’  or  I 
‘elegeion'to  the  outward  form  only,  but  in  modern  language  | 
the  matter  of  a poetn,  ita  length,  or  its  mode  of  treatment,  ' 
often  decides  the  class  to  which  it  is  commonly  assigned. 
Moreover  there  are  many  works  of  a mixed  character  which 
wo  cannot  place  in  any  recognised  division.  To  what  ge- 
rtus  do  Dante’s  ‘ Divina  Coramcdio/  Wordsworth's  * Excur- 
sion,’ and  Spenser’s  ‘Fairy  Queen’  respectively  belong?! 
Certain  broad  distinctions  may  however  be  laid  down,  ' 
though  they  be  incapable  of  definite  application  in  every  j 
instance. 

1.  A poem  may  be  in  the  form  of  a narrative  of  events 
which  the  poet  professes  to  recount;  although  lie  some- 
times  introduces  his  heroes  as  speaking  in  the  first  person, 
and  uses  the  historical  present  tense  fur  the  sake  of  greater 
energy,  still  the  events  are  supposed  to  be  par/.  The  sub-  j 
jeet-matter  is  external,  that  is  to  say.  the  writer  does  not 
merely  pour  forth  his  own  feelings  as  excited  by  certain 
actions  or  circumstances,  hut  describes  the  actions  or  cir- 
cumstances themselves.  Of  this  kind  is  all  epic  and  nar- 
rative poetry. 

2.  A poet  may  develop  the  action  to  the  reader  or  sup- 
posed spectator  by  imagining  that  the  personages  of  the 
story  show  its  progress  and  their  own  characters  by  what 
they  themselves  say  and  do,  not  by  what  the  author  narrates 
of  them.  Here  the  time  is  supposed  to  he  present,  and  the 
subject-matter  still  more  purely  external.  Dramatic  poetry, 
with  all  its  numerous  subdivisions,  is  of  this  kind. 

3.  The  author  may  principally  aim  at  expressing  the 
overflow  of  his  own  emotions  and  his  own  sentiments,  in- 
stead of  narrating  what  is  past  or  supposing  something 
present  to  be  acted  before  us.  His  objoct  will  then  he  to 
awaken  an  echo  of  similar  feelings  in  the  reader  or  hearer, 
and  thus  imitate  the  action  of  thosu  impulses  which  have 
previously  excited  such  feelings  in  his  own  mind.  Most 
short  compositions  intended  to  he  sung  belong  to  this  class. 
If  the  tone  of  thought  is  enthusiastic  and  the  metre  irre- 
gular, we  call  the  work  an  ode ; if  it  express  tender  or 
mournful  feelings  in  a more  regular  form,  it  is  an  elegy ; 
the  name  ‘ sonnet’  marks  the  outward  form  only.  Perhaps 
no  general  word  can  be  found  so  applicable  to  the  greater 
part  of  those  compositions  which  are  neither  epic  nor  dra- 
matic as  the  terra  ‘ lyrical,’  though  it  does  not  seem  in  any 
usual  sense  to  include  epigram,  satire,  or  didactic  poems. 

1.  Epic  poetry.  It  is  a most  curious  fact  in  the  history 
of  human  culture,  that  the  earliest  existing  epic  poem 
should  be  still  unquestionably  the  finest.  In  the  mecha- 
nical arts  each  generation  profits  by  the  diligence  of  its 
forerunners,  and  builds  on  the  foundation  which  it  finds 
existing.  Whatever  has  been  achieved  accumulates  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity.  In  the  imaginative  arts  the  case  is 
wholly  different:  the  sudden  exuberance  and  sudden  decay 
of  excellence  are  equally  unaccountable.  Whether  composed 
by  one  or  by  many  individuals,  the  works  which  hear  the 
name  of  Homer  undoubtedly  possess  a certain  unity  of 
action,  and  are  just  as  admirable  for  the  touches  of  pathos 
and  gentler  feeling  which  they  contain,  as  for  the  vigour  and 
life  which  we  might  imagine  likely  to  characterise  the  early 
period  to. which  they  belong.  Speaking  a dialect  equally 
expressive  in  energy  and  softnoss,  the  Greek  epic  causes  it’s 
narrative  to  dwell  on  every  part  of  the  subject  more  equally 
than  is  consistent  with  the  condensed  form  and  single  crisis 
of  the  drama.  Whether  in  the  combat,  the  feast,  or  the 
sacrifice,  Homer’s  heroes  and  tho  actions  in  which  they  are 
engaged  pass  before  us  in  tranquil  succession,  like’  the  i 
figures  on  a bas-relief;  while  a tragedy  of  Sophocles  may 
he  said  to  stand  out  by  itself  with  concentrated  interest  and 
sharply  defined  outline,  like  the  Laocoon  or  any  single 
group  of  sculpture.  The  verse  too  is  admirably  adapted  to 
this  spirit.  The  hexameters,  unrestricted  by  any  pauses  at 
fixed  intervals,  and  thus  free  from  tho  point  or  sentenlious- 
ness  of  the  later  elegiac  metre,  flow  on  in  an  unbroken 
stream,  accommodating  themselves  to  the  tone  of  thought 
and  the  subject-matter.  At  the  same  time  they  are  less  ' 
colloquial  than  the  trimeter  iambic  of  the  drama. 

To  Homer  succeeded  a number  of  epic  poets,  most  of 
whom  wrote  on  tho  subjects  contained  in  the  so-called 
’Cycle,’ a word  which  seems  to  designate  a collection  of 
cj  ic  poems  confined  to  a certain  range,  commencing  with 
the  union  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  ending  with  the  latest 
adventures  of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca.  The  whole  depended  on 
Homer’s  so-called  ‘Trojan  Cycle.’  After  the  period  of  the 
Olympiads,  the  ‘Cycle  seems  to  have  declined,  and  fur 


three  centuries  the  groat  lyric  poets  were  most  conspicuous. 
Roman  epic  poetn1,  like  most  of  tho  literature  and  civilisa- 
tion of  that  |ieople,  received  its  first  impulse  from  Greece. 
Livius  Andronicus  and  Cneius  Nmvius,  who  translated 
epic  as  well  as  dramatic  poetry  into  Latin,  were  both  pro- 
bably Italian  Greeks.  Ennius  too,  the  real  founder  ofnhe 
Roman  epos,  was  horn  ol  Rhudioe  in  Calabria.  It  is  probable 
that  lie  first  substituted  the  hexameter  for  the  old  Satur- 
nian measure.  No  remains  of  Latin  epic  poetry  between 
Ennius  and  Virgil  have  been  preserved.  In  tho  latter 
author  we  find  the  reflexion  of  Greek  poetry  on  the  polished 
surface  of  the  age  of  Augustus.  Though  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful, the  VEneid’  is  something  almost  entirely  different  in 
tone  and  spirit  from  Homer,  and  bears  traces  of  its  ex- 
otic growth,  just  as  the  Spanish  poetry,  after  the  time  of 
Garcilasso  dc  Vega,  savours  of  Italian  influence.  The  prin- 
cipal Latin  epic  poems  after  Virgil  are  the  ‘Pharsalia’ of 
Lucan,  the ' A rgonautica  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  * Punica’ 
of  Silius  Italicus,  and  the  ‘Thehais’ of  Statius.  Some  of 
Ovid’s  works,  such  as  his  ‘ Metamorphoses,’  must  be 
included  in  tho  general  definition  of  epic  poetry  given 
above. 

In  modem  poetry  we  find  certain  subjects  which  strongly 
remind  us  of  the  ‘Cycle’  in  the  mode  in  which  they  have 
furnished  a constant  set  of  themes  for  the  poets  of  the 
middle  ages.  Such  arc  the  exploits  of  Arthur  and  Charle- 
magne, with  their  kindred  legends.  The  cycle  of  Arthur 
was  probably  derived  from  tho  Celtic  tribes,  who  seem  to 
have  sought  in  the  exploits  of  their  champion  and  the  pros- 
pect of  his  restoration  an  indemnity  for  the  sinking  fortunes 
of  their  race.  What  they  had  lost  in  reality  they  made  up 
in  fiction,  and  communicated  the  interest  in  their  own  hero 
to  the  invaders  who  encroached  on  their  borders. 

The  oldest  Teutonic  epic  is  the  ‘Nibelungen  Lied.’  It  is 
composed  in  rhyming  strophes  of  four  lines  each.  The 
circle  of  tradition  of  which  it  treats  was  widely  extended, 
and  probably  came  from  tho  north.  The  characters  have  a 
wild  gigantic  air,  and  the  feeling  of  tho  poem,  though  the 
scene  is  laid  in  a Christian  time  and  country,  is,  as  Goethe 
lias  observed,  purely  heathen.  There  is  no  trace  of  any 
moral  influence  of  religion.  The  ‘Nibelungen  Lied/  in  its 
present  form,  was  probably  composed  in  the  timo  of  the 
llohenstaufens,  about  12 no  a.d. 

The  poetn  of  tho  ‘ Cid'  is  another  remarkable  monument 
of  early  modern  epic  poetry.  Mr. Southey  says,  ‘It  is  un- 
questionably the  oldest  poem  in  the  Spanish  language.  In 
my  judgment  it  is  decidedly  and  beyond  all  comparison  the 
finest.’ 

The  mass  of  epic  poetry  existing  in  the  Eastern  lan- 
guages seems  very  large.  The  most  celebrated  compo- 
sitions of  this  class  in  Sanscrit  are  tho  ‘Mali£hliSrrut&’  and 
the  * RAmfiyana.’  Persian  literature  boasts  the  * Shall  N&- 
meh’  of  Firdusi  (who  lived  about  'JG0-1U30  A.t>),  in  60,000 
verses.  The  * Moallakat/  or  collection  of  seven  poems  an- 
terior to  the  time  of  Mohammed,  of  which  * Antar’  is  one, 
is  said  to  he  liung  up  in  the  Caalrn  of  Mecca. 

With  the  exception  of  our  own  Milton  and  of  Camoens, 
the  most  celebrated  modern  epics  are  those  of  the  ltaliau 
poets.  The  union  of  the  classic  and  romantic  elements  in 
modern  poetry  began  in  Pulci,  the  friend  of  Lorenao  de’ 
Medici  (died  1487).  To  him  succeeded  Roiardo  and  Ariosto. 
Tho  groundwork  of  their  fictions  was  the  cycle  of  Charle- 
magne as  developed  in  tho  yet  popular  story-book  the  * Ileoli 
di  Francia/  The  coarseness  and  exaggeration  of  Pulci  arc 
softened  down  into  exquisite  irony  and  naive(6  in  Ariosto. 
In  both  writers  there  is  somewhat  of  the  same  humorous  feel- 
ing which  in  Cervantes  formed  the  basis  of  'Don  Quixote/ 
Tasso  imitated  the  antients  most  profusely,  hut  ho  wove  his 
imitations  into  an  organic  whole.  His  poem  is  composed 
with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  appeals  to  the  tender  feel- 
ings and  Christian  sympathies  of  his  age  and  country.  The 
influence  of  the  Italian  poets  on  our  own  literature  in  tho 
case  of  Spenser,  Milton,  and  other  writers,  is  most  marked. 
In  later  times,  in  Germany,  Klopstock  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  Milton.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  tho 
‘ Henriadc.’  Scott's  poems  have  a strongly  marked  epic 
spirit.  In  Byron  the  morbid  feeling  of  the  individual  is  too 
often  visible  through  the  thin  web  of  the  story,  and  wo  miss 
much  of  the  ‘objective’  character  essential  to  epic  and  nar- 
rative poetry. 

2.  The  analogous  origin  of  the  drama  in  antient  and 
modern  times  is  remarkable  enough.  In  Greece  it  sprung 
from  tho  religious  ceremonies  connected  with  the  worship 
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of  Bacchus:  tragedy  and  comedy  began  respectively  with 
the  performers  in  the  Dithyrambie  and  Phallic  hymns. 
The  modern  drama  arose  out  of  the  Mysteries  of  the  middle 
agos,  and  in  a single  country  of  Europe  the  genius  of  the 
people  caused  it  to  retain  its  religious  character  to  a very 
late  period.  The  * Autos  Sacrameutales’  of  Calderon, 
written  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  the  court 
of  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  were  genuine  devotional  cere-  1 
monies.  The  Avo  Maria  and  the  prayer  on  the  stage  were 
meant  to  be  real,  though  the  work  in  which  they  were  in- 
troduced was  professedly  a fiction.  It  is  rather  difficult  to 
ascertain  what  Aristotle  meant  when  he  said  that  'tragedy 
elTected  the  purification  (LiiOapaiv)  of  the  passions  by  means 
of  fear  and  pity.'  If  we  compare  the  passage  in  the  eighth 
book  of  the  4 Politics,’  in  which  he  U9cs  the  same  expressions 
with  reference  to  music,  it  will  be  clear  that  ho  did  not 
mean,  os  has  been  supposed  by  some,  the  exercise  of  our 
passion  on  proper  objects.  Wc  believe  that  he  intended  to 
describe  thatco-existenco  of  excitement  with  an  overbalance 
of  pleasure  to  which  wo  have  already  alluded.  Fear  and 
pity,  when  excited  by  the  reality,  do  to  a certain  degree 
degrade  or  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  the  mind:  when  pro- 
perly appealed  to  by  music  or  poetry,  they  cease  to  stagnate, 
and  arc  at  the  same  lime  4 purified ' of  all  noxious  and  pain- 
ful action ; they  are  exercised  consistently  with  the  supremacy 
of  reason  and  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  by  lire  individual 
himself. 

The  question  of  the  unities  in  the  drama  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  illusion  referred  to  above  in  its  relation 
to  art  in  general.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  unity  of 
notion  is  essential,  but  that  Aristotle  rigidly  prescribes  the 
unities  of  time  and  place  is  untrue,  and  inconclusive  if  it 
were  true.  To  turn  a representation  of  three  hours  into  a 
whole  day  is  a contradiction  of  reality  differing  only  in  de- 
greo  from  imagining  the  same  space  to  represent  a lapse  of 
years;  but  the  fact  is  that  illusiun,  ortho  notion  that  the 
action  is  a real  one,  is  not  to  be  aimed  at.  The  imitation 
must  in  the  ordinary  drama  be  probable,  or  it  ceases  to  be 
imitation  ; but  we  make  as  it  were  a tacit  bargain  with  the 
poet  to  waive  the  limits  of  time  and  space.  We  play  at  a 
game  on  certain  conditions  subject  to  which  he  is  to  com- 
}h>.ho,  and  we  are  to  look  on.  Thus  in  different  classes  of 
tho  drama  these  conditions  vary.  In  the  antient  comedy, 
in  an  opera  where  the  slender  thread  of  words  merely 
guides  the  stream  of  music,  in  a masque  such  as  ‘Comus,’ 
or  in  a pantomime,  who  asks  for  probability?  Tho  writer 
engages  to  transplant  us  into  a new  and  strange  world; 
that  world  must  be  consistent  with  itself,  and  the  writer 
must  possess  sufficient  power  and  imagination  to  carry  us 
into  the  region  which  he  professes  to  people.  The  French, 
having  long  resisted  the  natural  freedom  of  the  imagination, 
are  now  paying  the  penalty  of  artificial  constraint  by  the 
extravagance  of  their  romantic  writers.  The  reader  will 
find  excellent  remarks  on  dress,  scenery,  and  acting,  and 
tlicir  relation  to  the  poetry  of  the  drama,  in  some  of  Charles 
Lamb's  * Essays.’ 

The  histories  of  Shakspere  are  a distinct  class  of  dramatic 
composition;  dramatic  in  their  form,  and  possessing  a dra- 
matic interest  and  crisis,  but  resembling  epic  works  in  their 
episodical  character.  To  deny  them  their  own  merit  be- 
cause they  are  not  what  is  called  * the  regular  drama,’  is 
like  the  one-sided  exclusiveness  of  taste  which  despises  a 
Gothic  cathedral  simply  because  it  is  not  a Greek  temple. 
The  beautiful  in  art  is  not  confined  within  such  narrow  limits. 

In  thu  antient  tragedy  there  is  generally  a solemn  and 
gloomy  destiny  hanging  over  the  story  from  its  commence- 
ment. Some  old  unoxpiated  crime  weighs  down  the  hero 
and  his  house;  tho  highest  qualities  of  the  human  soul  are 
exhibited  in  his  struggles  with  fate,  until  the  whole  closes 
in  darkness  and  destruction.  Tho  chorus  was  a peculiar 
feature,  rendering,  it  may  be  observed,  all  notion  of  illusion 
doubly  absurd.  Its  fate,  Twining  remarks,  was  curious; 
first  it  was  all,  then  it  was  relieved  by  dialogue,  then  subor- 
dinate to  dialogue,  then  digressive  and  unconnected  with 
the  subject  of  the  play,  for  Aristotle  observes  that  in  Euri- 1 
pides  it  ceased- to  be  part  of  the  piece.  In  its  proper  ap-  i 
plication  in  tragedy,  it  was  a lyrical  accompaniment  reflect- 
ing as  it  were  the  general  impression  of  the  whole  work ; 
a sort  of  abstract  spectator,  as  Schlegel  calls  it  (idealisirte 
znschaucr). 

The  works  of  Shakspere,  and  in  a far  less  degree  those 
of  Calderon,  have  exercised  enormous  influence  in  modern 
Germany.  Their  renewed  study  in  fact  roused  the  spirit  of 
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rebellion  which  has  completely  hurst  the  fetters  of  tho 
French  school  of  criticism,  and.  inspired  the  dramatic 
genius  of  Schiller  and  Guthc. 

3.  Wo  have  already  stated  that  the  division  of  poetry 
given  above  is  not  put  forth  as  exhaustive  or  complete. 
We  cannot  pretend,  in  tho  limits  of  this  articlo,  to  di^usa 
all  the  various  forms  of  poetical  composition  which  have 
prevailed,  but  we  shall  conclude  by  saying  a few  words  on 
tho  subject  of  popular  poetry  and  ballads. 

There  arc  few  nations  so  rude  as  not  to  have  attempted 
to  clothe  in  verse  of  some  sort,  the  feelings  excited  by  tho 
worship  of  their  gods,  and  by  the  dangers  of  tho  chase  and 
the  battle,  or  who  hove  not  pretended  thus  to  record  the 
exploits  of  their  heroes.  It  is  probable  that  detached 
strains  of  this  kind,  recited  or  sung  to  music,  have  always 
preceded  the  connected  efforts  of  epic  poetry.  These  songs, 
familiarised  by  traditional  recitation,  would  finally  bo 
worked  into  a sort  of  cycle,  like  the  ballads  of  ‘ Robin 
Hood,’  and  might  in  certain  cases  become  tho  basis  of 
larger  compositions. 

Ballad  poetry  has  attracted  great  attention  from  literary 
men  during  tho  last  fifty  years.  Tho  publication  of  Percy’s 
•Relics’  in  this  country,  though  not  absolutely  tho  first  at- 
tempt of  tho  kind,  roused  the  taste  of  Germany.  Burger 
translated  many  of  the  pieces  contained  in  that  collection. 
Herder's  ' Volkslieder*  gave  an  additional  impulse  to  the 
study,  and  his  masterly  version  of  tlie  ballads  of  the  ‘Cid’ 
has  become  a German  classic.  The  Germans  repaid  to  us 
the  debt  which  they  owed  for  the  first  step;  Biirger's 
' Lenore’  and  his  other  works  reacted  on  Scott.  In  the 
' Border  Minstrelsy’  and  the  researches  connected  with  it,  a 
new  field  was  opened,  and  Scott  caught  thoroughly  the 
spirit  of  the  old  stirring  songs  which  he  took  such  pleasure 
in  collecting  and  editing. 

The  Danes,  tho  Germans,  and  tho  Sclavonian  nations, 
especially  the  Servians,  have  a good  deal  of  old  popular 
poetry,  but  the  two  countries  which  are  the  richest  in  this 
department  are  Great  Britain  ond  Spain.  Our  own  ballads 
are  a sort  of  mixture  of  the  epic  and  lyric  compositions. 
Tho  author  sometimes  expresses  his  own  feelings : lie  does 
not  narrate  evenly  and  uninterruptedly,  but  springs  as  it 
were  from  one  projecting  point  of  the  story  to  another, 
learing  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader  the  task  of  filling 
up  the  intervals.  Handed  down  for  a long  period  by  word 
of  mouth,  these  ballads  have  suffered  mutilulion,  and  the 
later  versions  often  vary  much  from  the  earlier  ones,  as  may 
be  seen,  for  instance,  by  comparing  tho  two  copies  of 
‘Chevy  Chase.'  Sometimes  a ballad  composed  fur  one 
event  has  been  adapted  to  another ; but  on  the  whole,  thu 
remains  which  we  still  possess  are  most  admirable. 

The  Spanish  ballads  arc  more  epic  in  their  character 
(we  do  not  now  speak  of  the  Moorish  ones).  Tho  lines 
generally  terminate  with  an  assonance  instead  of  a com- 
plete rhyme,  and  they  flow  on  in  simple  and  strong  nar- 
rative, sometimes  tinged  however  with  the  national  exag- 
geration. The  principal  subjects  are  the  exploits  of  the 
peers  of  Charlemagne,  the  adventures  of  Bernardo  del 
Carpio,  the  * Chase  of  Ronccsvalles,’  the  4 Infants  of  Lara.‘ 
but  above  all  the  history  of  the  Cid  and  the  later  Moorish 
wars.  The  Spanish  ballads  are  generally  free  from  tho 
gloomy  supernatural  machinery  of  northern  nations.  Ghosts 
and  witches  do  not  figure  in  them,  as  in  English  and  Scotch 
popular  poetry,  though  in  one  or  two  casts  fairies  occur 
The  lighter  compositions,  ‘coplas’  and  ‘canciones,"  arc  in 
their  way  just  as  beautiful.  Some  of  the  best  seem  to  be 
fragments  of  old  songs  now  lost. 

Of  the  effect  of  popular  poetry  on  the  events  of  real  life 
in  times  of  revolution  or  disturbance  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak.  Those  compositions  which  would  seem  to  bo 
the  lightest  and  most  trifling  produce  of  the  human  imagi- 
nation, aro  found  in  immediate  contact  with  the  stornest 
reality.  Scldcn  observes,  4 More  solid  things  do  not  show 
the  complexion  of  the  times  so  well  as  ballads  and  libels.’ 
It  is  said  that  the  old  touching  ballad  of 4 Ay  de  mi  Al- 
bania’ was  forbidden  to  be  sung  in  the  streets  of  Granada 
after  the  conquest.  Wo  have  in  Percy’s  collection  the 
satirical  ballad  of ‘Richard  of  Alraaignc,’  composed  with 
reference  to  the  war  between  Honry  III.  and  his  barons. 
Popular  poetry  played  its  part  in  contributing  towards  tho 
Reformation.  The  absurdities  and  vices  of  the  clergy  were 
an  inexhaustible  theme  at  a later  period.  The  song  of 4 Lil- 
libulero’  probably  did  much  to  facilitate  the  Revolution 
of  1CSS.  Burnet  tfkcn  Twice,  iii-  336)  says  of  it, 4 Perhaps 
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never  had  so  slight  a thing  so  great  an  effect.’  The  ‘Mar- 
seillaise,’ ' Qa  ira,’  and  * Trugala’  played  a still  more  promi- 
nent part  in  the  bloodier  convulsions  of  modern  tunes.  | 
PCrGGlO.  [Bracciolini.] 

POGGY  ISLANDS.  [Nassau Islands] 

POGO'N LAS.  (Bakukts]  Mr.  Swainson  makes  the 
Buccoina-,  or  Harbuts,  a subfamily  of  the  Picidcc,  placing 
it  after  the  Piciarue,  at  the  end  of  the  family.  He  charac- 
terises the  Buccointe  thus1— Bill  surrounded  with  long 
bristles.  Tail  short,  soft. 

The  following  genera  and  6ubgencra  are  arranged  by  Mr. 
Swainson  under  this  subfamily : — 

Atihmurut,  Sw.  Bill  short,  compressed,  very  straight. 
Rictus  smooth.  Wings  with  the  first  three  quills  graduated. 
Tail  moderate.  Versatile  and  anterior  Iocs  nearly  equal. 
Tropical  America.  (Sw.) 

Example,  As  then  urns  exilis.  PL  Col. , 371,  f.  2. 
Picumnut,  Temtn.  Habit  of  Asthenurus,  but  the  rictus 
is  bristled ; the  tail  very  short  and  not  projecting  beyond 
the  wings.  Tropical  Asia.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Picummu  abnormit.  PI.  Col.,  371,  f.  3. 

BuCCO,  Linn.  Bill  straight,  strong;  the  base  very  broad, 
dilated,  and  surrounded  with  long  and  very  rigid  bristles. 
Tarsus  shorter  than  the  versatile  toe.  The  Old  World. 
(Sw.)  [Bakukts.] 

Subgenus  Micropogon,  Tenant.  General  structure  of 
Bueco ; hut  the  gape  smooth.  The  first  three  quills  only 
graduated.  South  America  only.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Micropogon  Cayennentii.  PI.  EnL,  206,  f.  1 
Genus  Pogonias , 111.  General  structure  of  Buccn ; hut 
the  margin  of  the  upper  mandible  distinctly  toothed.  Africa 
only.  (Sw.) 

Under  a line  of  demarcation,  Mr.  Swainson  adds  the 
genera  Ynnx,  Linn.,  and  Oxyrhynchus,  Temm.  ( Classifi- 
cation of  Birds.) 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  arranges  the  Buccointp  ns  the  first  sub- 
family of  the  Picidttr , and  makes  it  consist  of  the  following 
genera : — Pogonias,  III.;  Buceo, Linn. ; Micropogon, Temm. ; 
Pulustictc,  Smith ; and  Psilopogrm,  Buie. 

l’ogonias  is  also  Laefpne'i  name  for  a'  genus  of  Acan- 
thupturygian  fishes  placed  by  Cuvier  under  his  family 
Seicnnidcs. 

POINCI  A'N A ACULE  ATA,  or  the  Barbadoes  Flower- 
Fence,  is  a tropical  leguminous  bush,  about  ten  feet  high, 
with  bipinnatc  leaves,  obovate  leaflets,  prickly  branches, 
large  terminal  corymbose  masses  of  inflorescence,  covered 
with  showy  yellow  or  red  llowers,  having  singularly  long 
stamens.  It  has  acquired  its  name  from  having  been 
user!,  on  account  of  iis  prickly  branches,  ns  a material  for 
hedges  in  the  West  Indies,  for  which  however  it  is  ill  adapted, 
because  its  branches  are  not  much  subdivided,  and  are 
always  naked  next  the  root  It  is  among  the  most  beautiful 
of  plants,  and  is  chiefly  on  that  account  cultivated  in  the 
West  Indies,  to  which  it  was  introduced  from  the  East 
Indie-,  where  it  is  common  in  gardens,  flowering  and  seed- 
ing all  tlm  year  round.  The  leaves  when  bruised  have  a 
smell  of  savin,  and  are  said  to  have  the  power  of  bringing 
on  abortion.  They  are  well  known  to  be  purgative,  and  to 
have  been  used  as  a substitute  for  senna.  According  to 
Roxburgh,  the  trunk  of  this  little  tree  or  large  shrub,  when 
old.  is  constantly  hollow,  and  occupied  by  a large  ml  dark- 
brown  ant.  From  this  placo,  when  disturbed,  the  ants 
issue  in  swarms,  and  inflict  a severe  and  painful  bito  on 
their  disturbers. 

POINT,  in  music,  the  subject  or  theme  of  a fugue. 
[Fugue.] 

1*01  NT.  (Solid.  Surface. Line,  Point, Definition  or.] 
POINT  OF  CONTRARY  FLEXURE.  By  this  terra 
is  understood  a point  at  which  a curve  changes  its  curva- 
ture with  respect  to  any  given  external  point,  i>L‘ing  concave 
on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other.  [See  the  figure  ill 
Curve  for  instances.] 

The  mathematical  test  of  a point  of  contrary  flexure  in  a 
piano  curve  is  as  follows.  Let  y=<fi.r  be  the  equation  of  the 
curve,  and  let  y"bc  the  second  differential  coefficient  of  y 
with  respect  to  .r.  As  long  as  y and  y”  have  the  same  sign, 
the  curve  presents  its  convexity  toMie  axis  of  T,  and  when 
$ and  y"  have  different  signs,  its  concavity.  When  y" 
changes  sign,  there  is  a point  of  contrary  flexure,  if  jy  he 
then  finite ; and  this,  whether  it  passes  through  xero  or  in- 
finity at  the  change.  ( Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  * Diff. 
Calc.,’  pp.  369,  370.] 

It  is  frequently  stated  in  elementary  works,  that  there  is 


a point  of  contrary  flexure  when  y"=0,  and  the  converse. 
Both  propositions  are  inaccurate;  there  is  not  necessarily 
such  a point  when  y"=U,  and  there  may  be  such  a point 
when  y”  is  not  nothing,  but  infinite.  For  the  reasons  which 
make  this  inaccuracy  common,  see  Taylor’s  Theorem. 

For  example,  let  which  gives  y"=  2—^5.  As 

long  as  x is  less  than  1,  y"  is  negative,  and  so  is  y,  whence 
the  curve  is  convex  to  the  axis  of  x.  When  x=l,  both  y 
and  yn  vanish,  and  when  x is  greater  than  1,  y and  y' 
are  both  positive,  so  that  the  curve  is  still  convex.  But 
there  is  a change  of  sign  in  y n when  x passes  through  1 ; 
and  therefore  there  is  a point  of  contrary  flexure  when  X~  1. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  though  at  a point  of  contrary 
flexure  the  curve  changes  curvature  with  respect  to  any 
line  not  passing  through  the  point,  it  preserves  iis  curvature 
with  respect  to  every  line  which  does  pass  through  the 
point,  being  on  both  sides  convex,  or  on  both  sides  concave, 
to  that  line.  In  the  present  instance,  the  curve  is  always 
convex  to  the  axis  of  x;  consequently,  where  it  has  a point 
of  contrary  flexure,  it  cuts  that  axis. 

At  every  point  of  contrary  flexure,  theTANCiNT  passes 
through  the  curve,  and  has  a contact  of  an  order  different 
from  that  which  it  usually  has.  The  radius  of  curvature  at 
a point  of  contrary  flexure  is  always  either  nothing  or  in- 
finite. 

Some  English  writers  have  copied  the  continental  ones 
in  calling  it  a point  of  inflexion. 

POINT  I)E  GALLE.  [Ceylon.] 

POINT  WELLESLEY,  Province  of.  [Penang.] 

POINTER,  a variety  of  the  Dog  used  in  shooting,  and 
trained  to  stop  and  point  where  the  game  lies.  This  variety 
is  the  Chien  d' arret  of  the  French,  and  the  Canit famtliaris 
(wicularis  of  Linnaeus. 

The  old  Spanish  pointer  was  slow  hut  very  sure;  and 
after  all,  where  game  is  plentiful,  there  is  as  much  or  more 
to  be  picked  up  before  one  of  these  heavy  but  staunch  dogs, 
now  rarely  to  lie  found,  as  with  the  modern  breed,  in  which 
swiftness  is  carried  almost  as  fur  as  it  can  be.  Not  that 
some  of  these  thorough-bred  fine-sterned  dogs  are  not  as 
staunch  as  any  pointer  of  the  old  school,  and  there  is  some 
thing  very  delightful  in  their  dashing  style  of  ranging.  A 
well-bred  modern  English  pointer  with  a strong  cro-s  of  the 
fox-hound,  has  perhaps  as  much  * travel  ’ as  can  well  be  got 
out  of  four  canine  legs,  and  on  light  lands  is  of  great  ua 
durance;  whilst  the  true  descendant  of  the  perfect  Spanish 
Pointer  was  rarely  good  for  a second  day's  work.  That  the 
fine  sterned  modern  pointer  is  staunch,  all  who  have  seen 
high-bred  and  well-broken  dogs  act  will  allow  ; and  it  is 
recorded  of  Pluto  and  Juno,  the  two  beauties  which  are  im- 
mortalised in  Daniel's  * Rural  Sporis,'  that  they  kept  their 
point  while  Gilpin  took  the  sketch  from  which  the  picture 
was  painted,  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a quarter.  Steady 
enough  this:  but,  on  tho  other  hand,  though  blood  will  do 
much,  these  well-bred  fine-sterned  dogs  have  been  found 
when  tried  on  the  moors  to  be,  though  fast,  not  stout 
hunters,  and  unable  to  siaud  work  and  weather  like  some  of 
their  rougher  brethren. 

A treatise  upon  dog-breaking  will  hardly  be  expected 
here;  but  those  who  arc  interested  in  the  subject  will  find 
it  well  treated  in  Daniel's  • Rural  Sports,* ‘The  Sportsman’s 
Cabinet,’  Colonel  Hawker's  well-known  nnd  excellent  work, 
and  more  particularly  in  * Observations  on  Dog-Breaking/ 
by  William  Floyd,  gamekeeper  to  Sir  John  Sebright,  Bart., 
every  word  of  which  is  worthy  of  the  best  attention.  There 
are  also  many  valuable  hints  in  the  * Treatise  on  Shooting,* 
by  tho  author  of  the’Oakleigh  Shooting  Code,’  in  ‘The 
Rod  and  the  Gun.’ 

POISON.  Separate  articles  having  been  devoted  to  nearly 
all  tho  substances  which  are  destructive  to  life  when  taken 
by  accident  or  design,  or  when  administered  with  a criminal 
intention,  it  will  be  necessary  here  only  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  poisons  generally,  referring  to  tho  articles  Arsenic, 
Antimony,  Copper,  Mercury,  Papa  veil  See.  for  the  de- 
tails relating  to  each  of  them  in  particular.  The  whole  sub- 
ject may  be  conveniently  and  usefully  treated  by  pointing 
out  how  in  any  easo  of  legal  investigation  the  proofs  of 
poisoning  may  be  established. 

Omitting  those  things  which  are  common  to  all  cases  of 
suicide  or  nomicide,  such  as  tho  previous  circumstances  of 
the  person  supposed  to  be  poisoned,  the  conduct  of  the 
accused,  and  those,  however  important  they  may  be,  that 
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«.re  matters  of  common  evidence,  suck  as  u number  uf  per- 
sons who  have  partaken  of  the  same  meal  being  simultane- 
ously and  similarly  affected,  we  proposu  to  consider  here 
only  how  in  any  individual  case  the  intluencu  of  poison 
may  be  proved.  The  chief  circumstances  in  the  evidence 
will  be,  the  symptoms  presented  during  life;  the  examina- 
tion of  the  body  after  death  ; the  chemical  uunly  sis  of  the 
substances  in  which  the  poison  may  be  mixed ; and  the 
experiments  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  produce  similar 
circumstances  ill  animal*  by  similur  means. 

The  circumstances  that  usually  first  excite  the  suspicion 
of  noison  having  been  taken  are,  that  the  person  affected  is 
suddenly  attacked  by  symptoms  of  severe  illness,  which  come 
on  soon  after  eating  or  driuking,  without  any  premonitory 
indications,  which  regularly  increase  in  severity  without 
undergoing  any  important  change  iti  their  character,  and 
which  rapidly  prove  fatal.  All  these  however  urc  fur  from 
aftordiug  sufficient  evidence  of  poisoning.  Suddenness  of 
attack  is  common  to  many  disorders,  as  cholera  (whether 
ordinary  or  Asiatic),  plague,  perforating  ulceration  of  the 
digestive  canal,  apoplexy,  and  epilepsy  ; and  even  in  some 
cases  of  fever  the  premonitory  symptoms  are  too  slight  to 
attract  fhe  attention  of  the  putieiit.  Any  of  these  too  may 
come  on  soon  after  taking  food,  and  while  the  patient  is 
apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of  health ; this  is  especially 
tne  case  with  cholera,  perforation  of  thu  stomach,  and  apo- 
plexy ; and  even  in  some  diseases  of  the  heart  the  patient 
may  seem  well  up  to  the  instunt  of  thu  fatal,  and  often  in- 
stantly fatal,  seizure.  The  permanency  and  regular  increase 
of  the  symptoms  is  not  a more  distinctive  sign  of  poisoning. 
It  is  equally  observed  in  many  cases  of  the  diseases  already 
mentioned,  as  well  as  in  most  acute  and  uncontrolled  in- 
flammations, strangulation  or  other  obstruction  of  the  in- 
testines, &c.  Many  of  these  diseases  also  muy  prove  wry 
rapidly  fatal ; apoplexy  and  certain  diseases  of  the  heart 
sometimes  destroy  life  in  a few  seconds,  and  often  in  a few 
hours;  in  almost  all  cases  of  perforation  of  the  digestive 
canal,  and  in  some  of  cholera,  death  takes  place  m less 
than  twelve  hours. 

In  no  case  therefore  can  these,  which  are  commonly  stated 
as  general  symptoms  of  poisoning,  excite  more  than  suspi- 
cion ; they  muy  all  have  been  produced  by  some  spontane- 
ously occurring  disease.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  ab- 
sence of  any  or  all  of  them  is  not  audit-tent  to  disprove  the 
suspicion  of  poisoning.  Small  and  often  repeated  doses  of 
poison  may  be  given  so  as  to  produce  all  their  symptoms 
and  death  very  gradually ; and  tho  patient  may  in  such  a 
case  exhibit  numerous  alternations  of  increase  and  modera- 
tion of  the  symptoms.  Many  circumstances  will  retard  the 
action  of  even  large  doses  of  poison ; if  a person  falls  asleep 
soon  after  taking  one,  or  if  he  has  taken  it  with  a large 
quantity  of  food,  or  much  diluted,  or  partially  neutralised, 
its  symptoms  may  not  be  developed  for  some  hours,  and 
may  seem  quite  unconnected  with  the  last  occasion  of  tak- 
ing fowl.  Or  again,  the  poison  may  be  administered  in  some 
other  way  than  with  food  or  medicine,  a*  in  the  form  of  a 
vapour,  by  applications  to  tho  ulcerated  skin,  &c. 

Dr.  Christison  divides  poisons  into  three  classes,  irritants, 
narcotics,  and  narcotico-acrids.  Each  of  these  produce  cer- 
tain symptoms  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  poisons  of  all  kinds,  and  certain  morbid  effects 
upon  the  organs  of  the  body  when  it  proves  fatal,  by  which 
their  action  may  in  some  cases  be  recognised. 

The  chief  symptoms  caused  by  the  internal  administration 
of  irritant  poisons  are  those  of  severe  irritation  of  some  or 
all  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  They  commonly  excite 
burning  heat,  redness  and  swelling  and  sometimes  ulcera- 
tion of  the  lining  of  the  rnoutli,  throat,  and  tongue ; diffi- 
culty of  swallowing,  burning  pain  of  the  stomach  with 
nausea  and  retching  or  vomiting,  tenderness  on  pressuro 
and  tension  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  mat- 
ters vomited  consist,  first,  of  the  food  or  other  contents  of 
tho  stomach,  and  afterwards  of  tough  mucus  with  more  or 
less  of  blood  and  bile ; the  sickness  is  almost  incessant,  and 
is  usually  accompanied  by  severe  suffering.  The  pain  com- 
monly extends  from  the  stomach  along  a part  or  tho  whole 
of  the  digestive  canal,  with  tenderness  on  pressure,  and 
usually  a constant  and  painful  diarrhoea  of  mucus  with  more 
or  loss  blood.  The  pulse  is  quick  and  feeble;  there  is  groat 
prostration  of  strength,  excessive  burning  thirst,  cold  and 
damp  skin,  extreme  anxiety  of  countenance  and  manner,  and 
often  considerable  difficulty  of  breathing. 

Many  or  all  of  these  symptoms  occur  in  al  cases  of 


poisoning  by  irritants,  and  many  of  them  also  in  certain 
diseases,  between  which  and  poisoning  it  may  he  difficult 
to  discriminate.  Of  these  diseases  the  most  important  and 
deceptive  are  tho  acute  affections  of  the  digestive  organs. 

The  most  general  effect  of  irritant  poisoning  is  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach,  and  it  is  therefore  a question 
of  the  first  importance  whether  that  condition  is  ever  pro- 
duced by  any  other  cause  than  the  administration  of  poison. 
M.  Louis  and  IJr.  Abercrombie,  whose  authority  is  of  tho 
greatest  weight  in  subjects  of  this  kind,  have  never  seen  a 
case  of  idiopathic  and.  primary  acute  gastritis : and  it  is 
certain  that  no  well  established  case  of  tho  kind  has  yet 
been  recorded:  the  administration  of  an  irritant  poison  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  higlrly  probable  in  any  case  in 
which  a competent  observer  finds  ibe  signs  of  an  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  during  life  and  its  effects  after  death. 

In  such  cases  the  principal  evidence  would  depend  on 
! the  appearances  found  in  the  dead  body:  in  others  the 
symptoms  during  life  are  equally  important.  Perhaps  of 
all  (be  diseases  which  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  uf  irritant 
poisoning,  the  most  frequent  is  cholera.  There  are  how- 
ever some  circumstances  by  which  they  may  be  distin- 
guished during  life.  In  most  cases  of  this  kind  of  poisoning 
a burning  sensation  in  the  throat  is  perceived  directly  after 
the  poison  is  taken,  being  the  effect  of  its  contact  during 
or  soon  after  the  act  of  swallowing ; the  same  symptom, 
when  it  occurs  in  cholera,  appears  to  be  produced  by  the 
contact  of  the  substances  vomited,  and  is  therefore  preceded 
by  some  of  the  other  symptoms.  In  cholera  the  vomiting  is 
never  bloody, and  is  usually  much  more  profuse  than  incases 
of  poisoning;  and  the  cholera  that  occurs  in  this  country  is 
very  rarely  fatal  in  less  than  three  days;  while  in  most 
cases  of  poisoning,  in  which  the  symptoms  are  sudden  and 
severe,  death  ensues  in  a few  hours,  or  at  least  before  the 
end  of  the  third  day.  Asiatic  cholera  indeed  is  commonly 
more  rapidly  fatal ; but  it  may  bo  distinguished  by  the  ab- 
sence or  late  occurrence  of  tho  burning  pain  of  the  throat, 
by  the  absence  of  vomiting  of  blood,  by  the  peculiar  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance  and  condition  of  the  body,  and  by 
the  suppression  of  all  the  secretions  except  the  characteris- 
tic discharges  from  the  stomach  and  intestines.  [Choker  a.] 

The  symptoms  of  common  peritonitis  and  of  common 
acute  enteritis  [Peritonitis  ; Enteritis]  can  scarcely 
lead  a competent  witness  of  them  to  suspect  that  they  nnso 
from  poisoning.  But  those  of  peritonitis  from  rupture  or 
ulcerative  perforation  of  any  of  the  abdominal  organs  may 
closely  resemble  them,  and  render  a diagnosis  very  am- 
biguous without  the  cvidenco  of  a post-mortem  examina- 
tion. Very  severe  cases  of  colic  may  also  for  a tiuio 
simulate  the  effects  of  poison ; but  the  freuuent  intermis- 
sions of  their  symptoms,  the  absence  of  both  the  local  and 
the  general  signs  of  inllammation,  and  their  rarely  dan- 
gerous character  or  fatal  termination,  are  sufficient  signs  of 
distinction.  In  tho  cases  which  have  been  called  ileus,  and 
regarded  by  some  as  merely  examples  of  severe  colic,  there 
may  be  some  doubt  till  (ho  examination  utter  death  shows 
them  to  have  resulted  from  an  obstruction  of  tho  intestinal 
canal.  [Ileus.] 

Ollier  cases  which  are  usually  mentioned  as  simulating 
tho  effects  of  irritant  poisoning,  are  those  in  which  the 
stomach  having  been  greatly  distended  by  gluttonous  feed- 
ing, death  has  occurred  suddenly  from  apoplexy  or  some 
unknown  inlincnce;  and  those  in  which  death  occurs  from 
drinking  cold  water  while  over-healed.  In  tho  former  cases 
death,  if  not  produced  by  distinct  apoplexy,  is  preceded  by 
symptoms  more  like  Uipso  of  narcotic  than  thuse  of  irnlat- 
itig  poison;  in  the  latter,  the  symptoms  are  very  like  those 
of  common  cholera,  and  are  in  tho  same  respects  different 
from  those  of  poison. 

It  is  evident  from  these  circumstances,  that  in  a fatal  case 
of  suspected  poisoning  by  an  irritant  substance,  it  will  sel- 
dom be  possible  to  decide  upon  the  evidence  of  the  symptoms 
alone.  When  poison  has  actually  been  taken,  the  symptoms 
ure  sometimes  so  modified  by  circumstances  peculiar  to  the 
case,  that  even  where  they  have  been  carefully  observed, 
much  doubt  has  remained  i expecting  their  eausc:  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  symptoms  of  naturally  excited  disease 
often  too  closely  resemble  those  of  poison  to  permit  u posi- 
tive conclusion  being  arrived  at.  Cases  very  rarely  occur 
in  which  (unless  other  circumstances  not  connected  with 
the  condition  of  the  patient  after  the  seizure  are  conclusive) 
the  evidence  of  post-mortem  examination  is  not  absolutely 
necessary. 
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The  most  general  morbid  appearances  produced  by  the 
irritant  poisons  are  cither  the  destruction,  by  corrosion,  of 
the  tissues  over  which  they  pass,  or  some  of  the  effects  of 
acute  inflammation  in  them.  Of  the  latter,  that  which  is 
the  least  decisive  is  the  most  common— redness.  In  the 
stomach,  no  kind  or  degree  of  merely  vascular  redness  of  the 
mucous  membrane  can  ulone  certainly  prove  that  it  has  been 
inflamed.  The  most  intense  redness  is  sometimes  found 
where  the  person  has  had  no  gastric  affection,  and  may  be 
produced  in  any  part  of  the  stomach  by  the  blood  settling  in 
its  vessels  after  death,  or  being  obstructed  in  them  by  suffoca- 
tion. It  is  probable  also  that  any  very  slight  irritant,  such  u» 
wine,  given  shortly  before  death,  may  produce  considerable 
redness  of  the  stomach.  Small  quantities  of  blood  may 
also  be  effused  between  tho  lining  of  the  stomach,  from  any 
of  the  causes  which  produce  general  diffused  redness  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  by  congestion  of  its  vessels:  but  more 
considerable  effusions  of  blood,  especially  when  they  appear 
as  if  incorporated  with  the  tissue,  and  are  of  a brown  or 
black  colour,  as  if  charred,  are  almost  certain  signs  of 
poison.  Any  apj«arance  of  blackness,  or  of  a dark  brown 
discolouration  of  the  stomach,  as  if  from  a chemical 
change  in  the  blood  filling  its  small  vessels,  is  also  a very 
suspicious,  though  not  a certain  sign.  When  redness  of 
any  part  or  of  the  whole  of  tho  lining  of  the  stomach  is 
accompanied  by  the  secretion  of  a large  quantity  of  tough 
mucus  upon  it,  it  may  ho  deemed  suspicious,  hut  it  is  by 
no  means  a conclusive  evidence  of  poison ; it  is  more 
nearly  so  when  tho  mucus  is  stained  or  streakod  with 
blood.  An  effusion  of  lymph  on  the  lining  of  the  red- 
dened or  blackened  stomach  is  decisive  of  inflammation ; 
and  of  poisoning,  if,  as  is  most  probable,  acute  inflammation 
of  the  stomach  never  arises  from  natural  causes.  The  effu- 
sion of  lymph  however  is  not  a common  effect  of  poison, 
and  tough  mucus  is  often  mistaken  for  it;  they  maybe 
distinguished  by  the  former  being  ropy,  glaring,  and  trans- 
parent, the  latter  opaque,  white,  and  deposited  in*“u  tender 
brittle  membrane  or  in  irregular  flocculi.  The  softening  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  separated  from  the  subjacent  tissues,  are 
signs  of  inflammation,  when  combined  with  an  intense 
bright  redness  or  the  effusion  of  much  mucus  or  lymph  ; 
without  coincident  redness  they  arc  not  to  be  depended  on, 
since  they  may  result  from  tho  digestion  of  the  walls  of  the 
stomach,  which  sometimes  takes  place  after  death.  An 
increase  of  thickness  in  the  mucous  and  other  membranes, 
by  the  effusion  of  scrum  beneath  them,  is  a suspicious  but 
far  from  a conclusive  sign  of  acute  inflammation. 

The  more  serious  chauges  resulting  from  poisons,  such  as 
ulcers  and  perforations  of  the  stomach,  differ  according  as 
they  have  been  produced  by  tho  corroding  power  of  the 
substance  taken,  or  by  the  inflammation  which  it  has  ex- 
cited. In  the  case  of  corroding  substances,  a principal  sign 
by  which  their  effects  would  be  distinguished  from  ulcers 
which  are  tho  results  of  disoaso,  is,  that  every  part  of  tho 
digestivo  canal  with  which  poison  has  come  in  contact  is 
affected  at  the  same  time,  the  lips,  mouth,  oesophagus,  sto- 
mach, and  oven  the  intestines,  all  showing  more  or  less  of 
their  influence ; whereas  it  is  very  rare  for  diseases  to  affect 
more  than  one  of  these  parts  at  a time.  Tho  appearance  of 
an  ulcer,  or  a perforation  of  the  stomach,  produced  by  cor- 
rosion, is  also  peculiar ; it  is  commonly  large  and  irregular ; 
its  edges  are  soft  and  pulpy,  anil  usually  black  or  brown,  as 
if  charred  ; and  if  the  patient  lias  survived  only  an  hour 
or  two,  signs  of  acute  inflammation  will  be  seen  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  in  all  the  parts  to  which  the  corroding 
material  has  obtained  access.  Similar  signs  of  acute  in- 
flammation are  also  always  observed  in  tire  ulceration  or 
perforation  which  sometimes,  but  vory  rarely,  is  produced 
Dy  poisons  that  merely  irritate  the  digestive  canal ; and  these 
are  a part  of  lire  signs  by  which  those  effects  of  poison  are 
to  he  distinguished  from  perforations  that  occur  naturally. 

Ulceration  and  perforation  of  the  stomach  aro  so  rarely  the 
effect  of  merely  irritant  poison,  and  so  commonly  the  effect  of 
disease,  that,  unless  there  be  signs  of  corrosion,  they  afford  evi- 
dence against,  rather  than  for,  the  suspicion  of  poison  ; and  if 
there  l>u  no  other  cudence,  and  no  attendant  sign  of  recent 
acute  inflammation,  they  may  even  be  regarded  as  proofs  that 
such  a suspicion  is  incorrect.  Of  the  forms  of  perforation 
of  the  stomach  from  other  circumstance*  than  poisoning, 
one  of  the  roost  important  is  that  in  which,  without  any 
material  alteration  in  the  surrounding  parts,  one  or  more 
tiusll  ulcers  form  in  tho  gtoumch,  and  becoming  gradually 


deeper,  at  last,  by  a minute  aperture,  make  their  way  through 
its  walls,  ami  permit  its  contents  to  escape  slowly  into  the 
abdomen.  These  may  he  known  at  once  to  be  the  effects 
of  disease,  by  the  complete  absence  of  any  sign  of  inflam- 
mation in  liic  lining  or  other  tissue  around  them.  Ano- 
ther form  is  accompanied  with  thickening  of  a considerable 
extent  of  the  tissues  adjacent  to  the  ulcer,  which  is  from  a 
quarter  to  halfujiinchin  diameter,  and  perforates  by  a large 
orifice,  forming  a hole  with  smooth  edges,  os  if  a piece  of  the 
stomach  had  been  cut  out  by  n sharp  instrument.  The 
thickening  around  tho  ulcer,  which  1ms  all  the  characters 
of  chronic  inflammation,  and  the  appearance  of  even  a 
commencement  of  cicatrization,  with  the  absence  of  all 
signs  of  acutu  disease  of  the  stomach,  are  usuulh  mute 
sufficient  to  distinguish  this  form  of  perforation.  A third, 
which  can  scarcely  give  rise  to  doubt,  is  that  consequent  on 
cancerous  or  other  malignant  disease  of  the  stomach.  A 
fourth  is  that  in  which  a portion  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  is 
dissolved  or  digested  by  the  gastric  juice  after  death  ; but 
whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be  respecting  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  singular  effect  is  produced,  there 
ought  to  he  none  in  distinguishing  it  from  the  effects  of 
poison. 

From  these  statements  it  will  appear  that  in  some  coses 
the  symptoms  and  morbid  appearances  together  may  prove 
that  irritating  poison  lias  been  taken.  T lie  diseases  in  which 
the  similarity  of  the  symptoms  is  most  embarrassing,  as 
cholera  and  peri;  unit  is,  aro  those  in  which  the  morbid  appear- 
ances are  most  distinct  from  perforation  of  the  abdominal 
organs;  while  those  more  chronic  inflammations  of  the 
stomach  in  which  the  morbid  changes  of  structure  are  least 
decisive  are  those  in  which  tho  symptoms  admit  of  little 
doubt.  This  however  cunnnt  apply  to  all,  though  it  muy 
to  tho  majority  of  cases.  When  death  is  produced  slowly, 
the  symptoms  may  lie  obscure,  and  the  morbid  changes  very 
like  those  of  disease:  and  still  mure  difficult  cases  occur  in 
which  poison  is  taken  by  those  who  already  suffered  from 
disease  of  tho  stomach;  or  in  similar  individuals,  deceptive 
appearances  may  be  produced  by  the  digestion  and  other 
changes  in  the  stomach  which  occur  after  death.  Cases  of 
these  kinds  form  a numerous  class,  in  which  tho  lest  of 
chemical  examination,  which  indeed  should  be  neglected  in 
none,  can  alone  be  conclusive. 

For  this  part  of  the  subject  however  no  general  rules  can 
be  laid  down.  The  detection  of  each  poison  must  depend 
on  the  proper  application  of  its  appropriate  tests;  and  these 
will  be  found  in  the  several  articles  already  referred  to. 
[Arsenic,  See.] 

The  symptoms  produced  by  tho  different  narcotic  poisons 
are  more  varied  than  those  of  the  irritant  class.  The  must 
common  aro  giddiness,  headache,  obscurity  or  depravation  of 
the  sight,  stupor  or  perfect  insensibility,  loss  of  power  uf  the 
voluntary  muscles,  or  convulsions  of  various  kinds,  and, 
towards  tho  close,  complete  coma.  To  these  the  several  species 
of  narcotic  poisons  add  effects  peculiar  to  themselves;  yet  not 
so  remarkable  but  that  they  are  closely  simulated  by  those  of 
some  naluially  occurring  diseases.  The  symptom*  of  apo- 
plexy, for  example,  are  almost  exactly  similar  to  those  of 
poisoning  by  opium  and  the  substances  allied  to  it.  In 
certain  cases  however  tho  following  circumstances  may  dis- 
tinguish them.  Apoplexy,  though  its  actual  attack  is 
sudden  (which  the  effects  uf  opium  arc  not),  is  often  pre- 
ceded by  warning  symptoms,  such  as  headache,  occasional 
giddiness,  See.  If  so  severe  as  to  simulate  poisouing,  it  is 
not  possible  to  arouse  tho  patient  from  his  stupor;  but  iri 
poisoning  with  opium  this  may  usually  be  effected  to  within 
a few  hours  of  death ; in  apoplexy,  convulsions  often  occur, 
in  poisoning  with  opium,  never;  in  the  former  the  pupil  is 
commonly  dilated,  in  the  latter  contracted.  Narcotic  poi- 
soning, if  not  futal  in  twelve  hours,  is  usually  recovered 
from  ; apoplexy  often  terminates  fatally  after  several  days. 

These  distinction*  will  seldom  sene  further  than  to  esta- 
blish a vory  probable  conclusion;  nud  doubt  may  still  remain 
in  cases  of  this  kind  after  a post-mortem  examination.  Tho 
evidence  of  poisoning  afforded  by  it  is  commonly  negative; 
the  fullness  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  the  other  slight 
differences  from  the  appearances  found  in  the  average  of 
healthy  persons,  that  are  commonly  quoted  as  signs  of  the 
effects  of  narcotic  poisons  are  very  unsatisfactory.  It  is 
probable  that  narcotics  destroy  by  producing  a kind  of  apo- 
plexy ; and  in  many  cases  the  changes  of  structure  to  w Inch 
they  lead  exactly  resemble  those  of  that  disease,  whether  of 
those  cases  ofjt  which  are  attended  with  effusion  of  blood  in 
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or  upon  the  brain,  or  of  those  in  which  only  the  least  pos- 
sible alteration  from  the  healthy  structure  can  be  detected. 
[Apoplexy.]  Effusion  of  blood  in  the  brain  however  is 
very  rarely  the  effect  of  narcotic  poisoning,  ami  such  an 
appearance  would  by  itself  afford  strong  evidence  of  apo- 
plexy the  result  of  disease. 

The  symptoms  of  epilepsy  are  often  very  like  those  of 
]>oisoning  by  prussic  acid,  and  by  some  other  narcotic  and 
narcutico-ucnd  poisons,  as  belladonna,  strychnia,  &c.  The 
following  circumstances  however  distinguish  epilepsy:  the 
fit  is  often  preceded  by  warnings;  it  almost  always  com- 
mences suddenly  and  violently;  the  patient  cannot  be 
roused  from  it : when  fatal  (which  it  very  rarely  is  in  a first 
attack),  it  is  so  only  after  several  hours.  In  many  cases  the 
post-mortem  examinations  of  epileptic  patients  detect  no 
signs  of  disease;  and  in  these  there  must  always  be  some 
doubt,  as  this  negative  character  is  common  to  them  and  to 
narcotic  poisoning.  But  in  many,  traces  of  old  disease  in  the 
brain  are  found,  which  of  course  afford  strong  presumptive 
evidence  that  poison  has  not  been  taken.  If  a patient  has 
died  in  a fit  resembling  those  of  epilepsy,  and  no  morbid 
changes  are  fuund  in  his  brain,  poison  must  be  strongly 
suspected,  because  it  is  very’  rare  for  such  a fit,  the  result  of 
disease,  to  terminate  fatally,  except  in  those  whoso  brains 
aro  previously  much  diseased. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  the  difficulty  lluit  may  at 
their  first  access  exist,  of  distinguishing  between  the  acute 
inflammatory  diseases  of  the  brain  and  those  of  tho  uarco- 
tico-acrid  and  some  of  the  narcotic  poisons.  The  true  nature 
of  the  case  is  almost  always  evident  after  the  first  day  of  its 
duration ; the  poisoning  is  by  tlmt  time  terminated  cither 
by  recovery  or  death;  the  disease  continues  its  progress; 
and  if  the  latter  ends  fatally,  tho  morbid  changes  that  it 
induces  aro  sufficiently  characteristic. 

On  the  whole  it  must  be  concluded  that  tho  evidence 
afforded  by  symptoms  and  morbid  appearances  is  less  fre- 
quently conclusive  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  narcotics  than 
in  those  where  it  is  produced  by  irritants.  Thu  effects  of 
the  narcotico-acrids,  which  arc  compounded  of  those  of  the 
two  other  classes,  are  also  in  most  cases  as  uncertain  as  those 
of  the  narcotics,  and  the  difficulty  with  them  is  much  in- 
creased by  the  present  imperfection  of  the  chemical  tests  of 
tbeir  presence  iu  organic  mixtures. 

The  evidence  to  be  drawn  from  experiments  with  the 
substances  supposed  to  contain  the  poison  can  rarely  be 
needed,  or  be  of  much  weight  when  obtained.  In  any  cose 
iu  which  there  is  sufficient  poison  present  to  produce  symp- 
toms in  any  animal  to  which  it  is  given,  it  ought  to  bo  disco- 
vered by  the  much  more  certain  test  of  chemical  analysis. 
This  last,  the  evidence  of  chemistry,  is  certainly  the  least 
fallible  of  all ; and  in  cases  in  which  it  can  bo  applied,  it  is 
conclusive.  These  cases  include  the  great  majority  of  those 
of  poisoning  by  irritants,  and  many  of  those  by  narcotics  mid 
narcotico-acrias ; but  in  many  of  those  by  the  two  last 
classes,  owing  to  the  present  imperfection  of  the  tests  for 
organic  poisons,  it  is  unavailing  even  in  the  most  competent 
hands.  In  iheso  also,  as  we  have  already  shown,  the  evi- 
dence of  symptoms  and  of  tho  morbid  appearances,  is  also 
often  fallacious;  and  eases  must  frequently  occur  in  which 
the  evidenco  from  all  these  sources  together  will  not  con- 
stitute a proof  that  poison  has  been  taken.  In  the  case  of 
irritant  poisons,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  cases  aro  few  iu 
which,  from  one  or  other  of  these  kinds  of  evidence,  their 
administration  may  not  bo  satisfactorily  proved. 

We  subjoin  a list  of  tho  substances  which  should  bo  ad- 
ministered in  cases  of  poisoning,  as  early  as  possible  after  it 
has  been  swallowed. 

Mineral  acids  (sulphuric,  muriatic,  — Chalk*  or 

magnesia  in  water;  soap  and  water,  and  afterwards  milk 
and  other  diluents. 

Alkalis  ( soda  and  potash). — Vinegar  and  water;  almond 
or  olive  oil ; any  innocent  acid  with  water. 

Oxalic  add. — Large  quantities  of  chalk  or  magnesia ; 
afterwards  milk  and  other  mild  fluids. 

Arsenic. — Powerful  emetics,  if  vomiting  has  not  com- 
menced ; large  quantities  of  milk  or  some  thick  bland  fluid, 
such  os  flour  anil  water,  or  sugar  and  water. 

Corrosive  sublimate  and  other  compounds  cf  mercury.— 
White  of  eggs  beaten  up  with  water ; decoction  of  bark  or 
gall-nuts. 

• tu  nny  mum  in  which  chalk  Lt  rceomra'»i>.l.-J,  t!w>  of  the  ceiling 

erwAlUoi  a room  rubbed  into  powder  aud  tuixed  pretty  thickly  with  water 
uajr  bo  UK«l  wiih  equal  advantage. 


Blue  vitriol  and  other  compounds  of  copper. — White  of 
eggs  with  water;  sugar  and  water. 

Antimony. — Large  quantities  of  warm  water  or  milk ; de 
cocti<m  of  bark  or  gall-nuts. 

Nitrate <f  silver  [lunar  caustic). — Common  salt  and  water 

White  vitriol  and  other  compounds  of  zinc.  — Milk ; car- 
bonate of  soda  in  water. 

Compounds tf  lead. — Emetics,  sulphates  or  bi-carbonates 
of  soda  or  potash  in  water;  milk. 

Laudanum  and  other  preparations  of  opium. — Emetics; 
dashing  of  cold  water  on  the  face;  strong  coffee;  forced 
exercise  by  constant  walking. 

Prussic  acid. — Hartshorn,  to  he  smelled  and  taken  iu 
small  doses;  chlorine;  dashing  with  cold  water. 

Strychnine,  and  other  vegetable  alkalis.— Emetics;  warm 
water ; decoction  of  bark  or  of  gall-nuts. 

For  other,  os  for  many  of  these  kinds  of  poison,  it  will 
always  be  right  to  excite  copious  vomiting,  either  by  tick- 
ling the  throat,  or  by  giving  a powerful  emetic,  such  as  from 
ten  to  twelve  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol),  or 
the  same  quantity  of  powdered  ipecncuan  with  one  or  two 
grains  of  tartarised  antimony.  The  action  of  the  emetic 
should  he  maintained  till  all  the  poison  seems  to  bo  dis- 
charged, by  repeated  draughts  of  milk,  or  llour  and  water,  or 
sugar  and  water,  or  some  other  bland  fluid.  For  the  sub- 
sequent treatment  no  general  rules  can  be  given. 

POISSY.  [Seine  et  Oise.] 

POITIERS,  a town  in  France,  capital  of  tho  depart- 
ment of  Vienne,  on  tho  river  Clain,  a feeder  of  the  Vienne, 
183  miles  in  a direct  line  south-west  of  Paris,  or214  miles  by 
the  road  through  Origans,  Blois,  und  Tours;  4G“  3G'  N. 
lat.,  0*  20'  E.  long. 

This  town  was  known  to  tho  Romans  by  the  namo  of 
Limonum  [At/iui'or,  Ptol.]  or  Lera  on  um  (Cmsar)  or  Letnu- 
no  {Tab.  Peutinger),  and  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Pic  to- 
nes, or  Pictavi,  a Celtic  nation,  whoso  name  was,  at  a latter 
period,  given  to  the  city,  whence  the  modern  forms  of  Poi- 
tiers fur  tho  town,  and  Poitou  for  the  province  in  which  it 
is  lituated.  The  Pictones  submitted  to  Cicsnr  at  an  early 
period  of  his  command  (Caesar,  De  Bell.  Gall.,  lib.  iii.,  c.l  I), 
but  afterwards  sent  eight  thousand  men  to  the  general  con- 
federacy of  the  Gauls  under  Vercingotorix  (n.c.  62).  In 
the  following  year  Duratius  (u.c.  61),  a chief  of  the  Pic- 
tones, who  with  part  of  his  countrvmet)  had  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  Romnns,  was  besieged  in  Limonum  by  the  insur- 
gent Gauls  under  Dumnacus,  a chief  of  the  Andes,  or  peo- 
ple of  Anjou.  The  siege  was  raised  by  the  approach  of  C. 
Caninius  Kebilus,  one  of  Caesar’s  lieutenants,  whose  camp 
Duiunacus  vainly  attempted  to  storm ; but  the  force  of  Cani- 
nius being  insufficient  to  do  more  than  repel  the  enemy  from 
lus  camp,  Dumnacus  resumed  the  siege  of  Limonum,  and 
was  only  driven  from  it  by  the  approach  of  Fabius,  another 
Homan  officer,  with  a superior  force.  (Ctosar,  De  Bell. Galt ^ 
lib.  vii.,  76  ; lib.  viii.,  c.  26,  seq.) 

Upon  the  downf.il  of  the  Western  empire,  the  city  of  tho 
Pictones  repeatedly  suffered.  It  was  pillaged  (a  i>.  410)  by 
tho  Vandals ; and  subsequently  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Visigoths,  who  extended  their  dominion  over  all  the  coun- 
try south  and  west  of  tho  Loire,  lit  the  subsequent  inva- 
sion of  the  Visigothic  kingdom  by  Clovis,  the  vicinity  of 
Poitiers  was  distinguished  by  the  first  of  tho  three  great 
contests  that  have  rendered  it  tho  must  remarkable  battle- 
field of  France.  Alarie,  king:  of  tho  Visigoths,  was  de- 
feated and  killed  by  Clovis  at  Vougl6,  which  wo  take  to  bo 
VouilU,  a village  on  tho  river  Auzaucc,  a few  miles  west  of 
Poitiers.  In  a.d.  732,  the  suburbs  of  Poitiers  were  laid 
waste  by  tho  immense  host  of  invading  Saracens,  under 
Abd-el-rahman ; but  the  invaders  were  defeated  by  the  F ranks 
under  Charles  Martel,  in  the  second  of  the  engagements 
which  have  rendered  the  name  of  Poitiers  memorable.  The 
slaughter  of  the  Moslems  was  great ; but  the  victory  was 
dearly  bought,  and  Charles  did  not  venture  to  pursue  the 
retreating  enemy.  The  tide  of  Mohammedan  conquest  was 
however  checked,  and  western  Europe  w as  saved  from  the 
Mohammedan  yoke.  In  the  ninth  century,  Poitiers  was  pil- 
laged by  the  Normans ; it  was  at  this  time  the  chief  tow  n of 
an  important  countv.  [Poitou.]  In  the  wars  of  the  English 
in  Fraure.  under  Edwuid  111.  and  his  son  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  Poitiers  was  the  scene  of  the  third  memorable  en- 
gagement. A body  of  above  2000  men  at-arms,  „nd  2000 
light  infantry,  partly  English,  but  chictly  Gascuns,  and 
■1000  English  archers,  had  advanced  from  Bordeaux,  under 
tho  Black  Prince  und  Sir  Jolm  Clmndos,  almost  to  the 
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Loire.  In  their  retreat,  they  were  intercepted  near  Poi-  1 
tiers  by  the  French  army  of  ubuut  50,000  Unhung  men  un-  | 
der  their  king  Jean  II.  (a.d.  1356)  and  his  four  sons.  The  i 
valour  of  Edward,  the  experience  of  Chandus,  and  the  »u-  | 
perior  skill  and  efficiency  of  the  English  archery,  obtained 
a complete  victory.  Jfian  himself  his  youngest  son  Phi- 
lippe, thirteen  counts,  an  archbishop,  seventy  barons  or 
baronets,  and  two  thousand  men-at-arms  were  taken;  and 
eleven  thousand  men,  including  a great  number  of  nobles, 
fell  in  the  battle  or  the  pursuit.  The  English  and  Gascons 
lost  nine  hundred  men-at-anns,  and  fifteen  hundred  arch- 
ers. The  courtesy  of  the  Black  Prince  to  his  royal  captive, 
which  is  vividly  described  by  Froissart,  won  for  him  uni- 
versal applause.  The  captivity  of  the  king,  a heavy  sum 
for  the  ransom  of  the  captive  nobles,  and  on  itumeuse 
booty,  constituted  the  only  results  of  the  victory ; the  con- 
querors returned  to  Bordeaux  too  much  weakened  for  fur- 
ther operations,  and  anxious  rather  to  secure  what  they  hod 
got,  than  to  oblain  further  advantages.  Poitiers  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  (a-d. 
1360),  but  reverted  to  France  by  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
the  townsmen,  in  137*2.  to  Charles  V.,  who,  in  considera- 
tion of  this  act,  granted  them  great  privileges.  In  the  reli- 
gious wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  townsmen,  who  had 
cliietly  embraced  the  Huguenot  side,  suffered  much  from  the 
cruelty  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  besieged  and  took 
the  town.  Admiral  Coligny  afterwards  endeavoured  to 
retake  it,  but  without  success. 

Poitiers  stands  on  a stony  hill,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Boivre,  or  BiAvre,  and  Clain.  It  is  surrounded 
by  an  antient  wall,  enclosing  un  oblong  area  of  sufficient 
extent  for  a population  of  feO.OOO  or  100, 000;  but  tiio 
area  is  now  occupied  more  by  gardens,  paddocks,  and 
meadows,  than  by  houses.  There  are  six  gates,  four  of 
which  are  connected  with  as  ninny  bridges  over  the  Clain. 
The  streets  are  crooked,  and  wretchedly  puved,  and  most 
of  them  steop.  The  squares  are  small,  irregular,  and 
mean,  with  scarcely  an  exception.  The  houses  are  of  tho 
most  antient  character,  such  as  are  seen  in  villages,  with- 
out regularity,  taste,  or  convenience.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
those  drawbacks,  the  town,  from  the  air  of  antiquity 
which  pervades  it,  from  its  advantageous  situation  on  the 
slope  of  a hill,  and  from  the  winding  course  of  the  two 
rivers,  presents,  when  viewed  from  the  adjacent  emi- 
nences, a very  picturesque  appearance.  The  public  walk 
called  Lc  Parc  de  Blossac,  oil  the  banks  of  the  Clain, 
commands  a beautiful  prospect,  and  tho  public  build- 
ings of  tho  town  are  interesting  from  their  antiquity,  if 
not  remarkable  for  beauty.  Near  tho  city,  on  the  south 
side,  there  are  some  arches  remaining  of  a Roman  aque- 
duct, and  in  the  town  are  the  scanty  ruins  of  a Roman 
amphitheatre.  Some  lowers  remain  of  the  Gothic  castle, 
which,  in  the  middle  ages,  defended  the  place,  and 
which  are  now  converted  into  a depot  for  gunpowder.  The 
town  hall  is  an  ancient  building,  but  of  no  architectural 
pretension.  The  cathedral  is  very  antient.  It  was  com- 
menced by  Henri  I.  of  Franco  (a.d,  1042,  1060),  and  fin- 
ished more  than  two  centuries  afterwards.  The  nave  is 
wide,  but  not  sufficiently  lofty,  supported  on  sixteen  pillars, 
which  separate  it  from  the  broad  side-aisles,  each  nearly  as 
high  as  the  nave  itself.  The  architecture  is  distinguished 
by  simplicity  and  boldness;  but  tho  organ-loft  is  modern, 
and  ill  accords  with  the  general  character  of  the  budding* 
The  rich  treasures  and  numerous  monuments  of  this 
church  have  disappeared.  Another  church,  that  of  St. 
J6au,  is  of  great  antiquity:  it  has  been  ouco  a baptistery. 
The  church  of  Suinte  Kadegonde  is  remarkable  for  its  wide 
and  handsome  nave  without  pillars. 

The  population  in  1831  was  23,128;  ill  1836,  22,000. 
Poitiers  is  not  a place  of  much  business.  Common  w oollen 
cloth,  coarse  flannel,  and  blankets;  cotton  wicks  for  lamps 
and  candles;  hosiery,  hats,  and  lace;  leather,  sheepskins 
and  goose-skins  with  tho  down  on  for  trimming,  are  made 
or  prepared,  though  not  to  any  great  extent.  Considerable 
Hade  is  carried  on  in  trefoil  and  lucerne  seed ; corn,  wine, 
wool,  tiax,  hemp,  honey,  and  wax.  There  arc  two  weekly 
niarkcu,  and  two.  or  according  to  other  authorities,  six 
fairs  in  the  year.  There  are  quarries  of  freestone  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Poitiers  is  the  seat  of  a Cour  Royalo  and 
an  AradAune  Universituiru,  which  have  jurisdiction  over  a 
circuit  comprehend  mg  the  departments  of  Vienne,  Cbareuto 
iufAricure,  Deux  Sevres,  ami  VeudAe,  and  of  a bishopric, 
tbo  diocese  ot  which  includes  the  departments  of  Vienne 


and  Deux  Sdvros:  the  bishop  is  a suffragan  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux.  There  arc  a subordinate  court  of 
i justice  and  a commercial  court,  severul  fiscal  or  adminis- 
| native  government  offices,  a chamber  of  manufactures,  a 
society  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  arts ; a faculty  of 
law  attached  to  the  AcadAmiu  Uuiversitaire , a royal  col- 
lege with  a cabinet  of  natural  history  attaclied  to  it;  a 
diocesan  seminary  for  the  priesthood;  secondary  schools 
of  medicine,  surgery,  and  pharmacy,  with  a cabinet  of 
natural  history ; a public  library  of  22,000  vols. ; a tree- 
school  for  drawing  und  architecture;  a botanic  garden, 
where  lectures  are  given ; a departmental  nursery ; several 
hospitals;  a maternity  society,  and  a theatre. 

Thu  arroudi&scment  of  Poitiers  has  an  area  of  7G0  square 
miles,  and  comprehends  62  communes.  It  is  divided  into 
ten  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a justice  of  the  peace. 
The  population  in  1831  was  94,770;  in  1836  it  was  95,059. 

POITOU,  a province  and  military  government  of  France 
before  the  Revolution.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Anjou,  on  the  north  cast  byTuuraino,  on  the  east  by  Berry 
and  Marche,  on  the  south  east  by  Limousin,  on  the 
south  by  Angoumois  and  Suintongc,  on  the  south-west  by 
the  district  of  Aums.ou  the  west  by  the  ocean,  and  on  the 
■ north-west  by  Bretagne.  Its  form  was  irregular,  extend- 
ing in  lungth  165  miles,  from  north-north-west  to  south- 
south-east,  from  the  coast  opposite  the  little  island  of  Noir- 
moutier  (which,  with  the  Liu  of  You,  belonged  to  Poitou) 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Kochechuuart,  and  in  breadth 
about  83  miles,  from  the  bank*  of  theOeuse,  a little  above 
its  junction  with  the  Vienne  to  Aunay  near  St.  JAan 
d'AugAly.  It  was  divided  into  Le  Ilaut  Poitou,  or  Upper 
Poitou,  and  Le  Bos  Poitou,  or  Lower  Poitou;  of  which 
Poitiers  (population  22,000)  and  Foulenay  (population 
7650)  were  respectively  the  chief  towns.  Le  Haul  Poitou 
comprehended  the  districts  of  Ilaut  Poitou  proper,  Le  Lou- 
denais,  Le  Merebelais,  Le  Thouarsais,  Lu  Niorlais,or  terri- 
tories of  Loudon  (population  5032),  Mirebcau,  Thenars, 
and  Niort  (population  18,197) ; and  La  Gastine  or  Gatine, 
of  which  Parthenay  (population  4288)  was  the  chief  town. 
Poitou  is  now  included  in  the  departments  of  Vienne, 
Vendee,  and  Deux  SAvres.  Some  very  small  portions  are 
included  in  the  departments  of  Indre  et  Loire,  Charculc, 
and  Haute  Vienne.  Tho  population  given  above  is  that  of 
the  communes,  and  from  the  census  of  1836. 

Poitou  was  included  by  the  Romans  in  the  province  of 
AquilaniaSecunda,  and  from  them  it  passed  successively  to 
the  Visigoths  and  the  Franks ; and  upon  tho  dismember- 
ment of  the  Frankish  monarchy  under  the  Merovingian  and 
early  Carlovingian  princes,  it  was  included  in  the  kingdom 
or  duchy  of  Aquitaine.  Under  Charlemagne  (and  indeed 
earlier)  it  constituted  the  county,  or  part  of  the  county,  of 
Poitiers;  and  in  845,  by  treaty  between  Charles  le  Chauvo 
and  his  nephew  and  feudal  subordinate  Pepin,  king  of 
Aquitaine,  tho  provinces  of  Poitou.  Saintongc,  and  Angou- 
mois were  separated  from  that  kingdom,  und  formed  into 
what  was  termed  tho  duchv  of  Aquitaine,  as  distinct  from 
the  kingdom  so  called.  This  duchy  was  conferred  upon 
Rainulfu  or  Ramnulfel.,  count  of  Auvergne  and  of  Poitiers, 
and  retained  its  separate  existence  when  the  kingdom  of 
Aquitaine  had  been  reunited  to  that  of  France.  Rainulfu 
was  mortally  wouudod  near  Le  Mans,  a.d.  867,  in  battle 
with  tho  Northmen,  or  Normans,  whose  ravages  were  at 
this  time  at  their  height.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  county 
of  Poitiers  and  duchy  of  Aquitaine  by  Bernard  II.,  who  was 
expelled  by  Louis  le  BAgue,  king  of  France  (a.d.  860),  nnd 
succeeded  by  his  son  Rainulfo  11.  This  count  refused  obe- 
dience to  Kudes,  who  bud  usurped  the  throne  of  Franco  (a-Dw 
687),  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Aquitaine ; 
but  be  subsequently  made  up  his  quarrel  with  Euiles.  Ilo 
is  said  to  have  died  from  the  effect  of  poison  administered 
by  the  direction  of  Eudcg  (aj>.  893):  and  the  county  of 
Poitiers,  after  being  contested  by  Adcmar,  or  Aymar,  ami 
Robert,  brother  of  King  Kudos,  came  (a.d.  902)  to  Ebles  tho 
Bastard,  a natural  son  of  Rainulfo  II.  Ebles  subsequently 
became  duke  of  Aquitaine  and  count  of  Auvergne  anu  of  Li- 
mousin ; but  before  his  death  (ad. 832)  he  was  despoiled  of 
all  his  honours  and  dominions  except  the  county  of  Poitiers, 
in  which  he  vnt  succeeded  by  his  son  Guillaume  I.,  sur- 
named,  from  bis  abundance  of  light  hair.  Tile  d’Etoupe 
(‘  head  of  tow’).  Tfllo  d’Etoupe  was  compelled  for  a time  to 
share  his  county  with  Hugucs  le  Grand,  count  of  Paris  ; but 
having  supported  tho  king  Louis  IV.  d’Outrcmer  against 
Iiugucs,  he  succeeded  by  the  king’s  grant  in  recovering 
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the  sole  authority  in  his  county,  to  which  lie  added  the 
county  of  Auvergne  and  the  duchy  of  Guienne  on  the  death 
nf  Raymond  Pons,  count  of  Toulouse,  who  had  possessed 
these  dignities.  The  lords  of  Guienno  and  the  people  of 
Auvergne  however,  being  attached  to  the  house  of  Toulouse, 
refused  to  acknowledge  Guillaume,  though  Louis  d’Outro- 
mcr  had  invested  him  with  the  duchy;  and  Hugues  le 
Grand,  count  of  Paris,  prevailed  on  Lollmire,  who  lmd  just 
succeeded  Louis,  to  grant  the  duchy  to  him.  Hugues  and 
Lothaire  advanced  with  an  army  into  Poitou,  and  laid  siege 
to  Poitiers(A.D.  955) ; but  the  siege  was  unsuccessful,  though 
the  invaders  cut  to  pieces  the  army  of  TCte  d’Etoupo,  who 
attacked  them  on  their  retreat.  T0te  d'Etoupo  ultimately 
succeeded  in  possessing  himself  of  the  counties  of  Auvergne 
and  Le  Veluy,  and  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  in  which  last, 
as  well  us  in  his  county  of  Poitiers,  he  was  succeeded  (.\.u. 
963)  by  his  son  Guillaume  II. 

Guillaume  II.,  sumained  Fier-a-bras  (Fora  brachia,  or 
Ferox  bracliiuin)  from  his  great  strength,  was  obliged  to 
cede  Loudon  and  some  other  places  to  GeofTroi,  count  of 
Anjou,  by  whom  he  had  been  beaten  in  battle  (a.d.  985). 
lie  refused  to  acknowledge  the  title  of  Hugues  Capet  to 
tbo  crown;  ami  in  consequence  Hugues  invaded  Poitou 
and  laid  siege  to  Poitiers  (a.d.  988  or  990),  but  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege,  and  effected  his  retreat  with  some  ditli- 
cully.  Fier-i-ora*  made  peace  with  Hugues  Capet,  and 
Soon  afterwards  abdicated  his  honours  and  retired  to  a mo- 
nastery, being  succeeded  by  his  son  Guillaume  III.,  sur- 
named  Le  Grand,  to  whom  ho  is  said  to  have  bequeathed 
not  only  the  county  of  Poitou  and  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine, 
but  likewise  the  counties  of  Limousin  and  Samtongo  and 
the  district  of  A unis.  Guillaume  le  Grand  acquired  by 
marriage,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  county  of 
Marche,  and  extended  his  territories  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Rhone.  By  a subsequent  marriage  he  acquired  the 
duchy  of  Gascogne;  and,  by  u third  marriage,  allied  himself 
to  the  house  of  Bourgogne.  He  was  the  most  poweifut  of 
the  French  grandees  of  his  time.  The  nobles  of  Italy 
offered  him  the  crown  of  that  country;  but  kindmg  that 
the  offer  was  by  no  means  a unanimous  one,  he  declined 
accepting  it.  lie  was  held  iti  high  esteem  by  the  princes 
of  western  Europe;  and  in  a barbarous  age  was  a cultivator 
and  u patron  of  letters.  On  his  abdication  (a.d.  1029),  his 
county  of  Poitiers  and  duchy  of  Aquitaine  passed  to  his  sun 
Guillaume  IV.,  surnamed  Le  Gras. 

Guillaume  le  Gras  was  engaged  in  war  with  GeofTroi 
Mai  tel,  count  of  Venddme,  and  afterwards  of  Anjou,  who 
had  nmrricd  the  widow  «>f  Guillaume  le  Grand,  and  pre- 
ten  led  an  hereditary  right  to  the  county  of  Saintonge. 
GeofTroi  penetrated  to  Poitiers,  the  suburbs  of  which  no 
burned;  anil  having  defeated  Guillaume  at  Moncontour 
(a.d.  1034)  and  taken  huu  prisouer,  released  him  only  on 
condition  of  his  ceding  the  counties  of  Saintcs  and  Bordeaux, 
and  paying  a ransom.  Guillaume  le  Gras  died  a.d.  1038. 

Elides  son  of  Guillaume  le  Grand  by  his  second  wife, 
who  hud  inherited  from  his  mother  the  duchy  of  Gascogne, 
succeeded  his  half-brother  Guillaume  le  Gras  in  the  county 
of  Poitiers  and  duchv  of  Aquiiuiuc.  Ho  engaged  in  a war 
with  GeofTroi  Martel,  in  order  to  recover  the  counties  of 
Bordeaux  and  Saintcs,  but  was  killed  while  besieging  a ; 
castle  in  the  district  of  Aunis.  Guillaume  V.,  surnamed  | 
Aigret  and  Le  Hnrdi,  a son  of  Guillaumo  le  Grand  by  his  j 
third  wife,  succeeded  Ernies  in  the  county  of  Poitiers  and 
duchy  of  Aquitaine  (a.d.  1039),  but  not  in  the  duchy  of 
Gascogne, of  which  Bernard,  count  of  Artnagnac,  possessed  : 
himself.  He  too  was  engaged  in  war  with  GeofTroi  Martel: 
and  was  compelled  to  associate  with  himself  in  the  duchy  of ' 
Guienne  his  own  brother  Gui-Geoffroi,  who  had  previously  1 
acquired  the  duchy  of  Gascogne  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
count  of  Arraagnac.  On  the  death  of  Guillaume  le  Hardi, 
Gui-GcofFrni  succeeded,  and  took  the  name  of  Guillaume 
VI.  (a.d.  1058.)  He  united  under  his  government  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  south-west  of  France,  and  recovered 
the  county  of  Saintcs  from  the  house  of  Atyou : the  county 
of  Bordeaux  had  been  previously  restored.  Ho  died  a.d. 
1036,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Guillaume  VII.,  called 
Le  Jeunc. 

Guillaume  le  Jeune  assumed  the  title  of  count  of  Toulouse 
In  right  of  his  wife,  who  wus  daughter  of  Guillaumo,  bro- 
ther and  predecessor  of  Raymond,  the  reigning  count,  and, 
during  the  absence  of  Raymond,  who  was  engaged  in  a 
crusade  [Lanoubdoc}  possessed  himself  of  the  county, 
which  however  he  was  afterwards  induced  to  resign^ Not- 


withstanding this  failure,  Guillaume  retained  great  power: 
the  counts  of  AngoulSme,  Pfrigord,  Marche,  and  Auvergne 
were  his  vassals,  and  his  accomplishments  as  a knight  and 
poet  increased  the  exaltation  of  his  rank.  His  verses  are 
the  most  aulient  of  the  extant  poetry  of  the  Troubadours, 
and  attest  the  gross  irregularities  of  the  moials  of  that  age, 
irregularities  in  which  he  himself  largely  participated. 
Seized  with  the  devotion  of  the  times,  he  set  out  for  the  Holy 
Land  (a.d.  1191)  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  of  1 411,0(10 
men,  who  were  followed  by  at  least  an  equal  number  of 
women,  children,  and  what  Sismoudi  terms  'useless  pil- 
grims.' This  expedition  was  designed  to  strengthen  the 
newly  founded  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  and  comprehended 
among  its  leaders  Anselmc,  archbishop  of  Milan;  Guelph 
IV.,  duke  of  Bavaria;  Hugues,  count  of  Vermandois,  bro- 
ther of  Philippe  I.  of  France ; GeofTroi,  count  of  Vcndonie ; 
Klicnne,  count  of  Blois;  Her  pin,  viscount  of  Bourges; 
Etienne,  count  of  Bourgogne,  or  F rancho  Com  1 6 ; and  other 
nobles  of  France,  Lombardy,  and  Southern  Germany.  But 
this  immense  host  was  diminished  by  the  attacks  of  the 
Bulgarians,  through  whose  territory  it  marched,  and  en- 
tirely destroyed  in  its  progress  through  Asia  Minor,  very 
much  through  headstrong  rashness  and  want  of  subordina- 
tion. Guillaume  le  Jeune  took  refuge  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia, 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Antioch  and  Jerusalem.  Ho 
returned  to  his  dominions  (a.d.  1103),  and  recorded  his  dis- 
astrous expedition  in  a poem  now  lost.  The  dissolute- 
ness of  Ins  manners  subsequently  involved  him  in  disputes 
with  the  church,  and  the  restlessness  of  liis  disposition 
led  him  continually  to  engage  in  war.  He  conquered  the 
county  of  Toulouse  a second  time  (a.d.  1114),  but  bis  gar- 
risons were  driven  out  while  he  was  in  Spain  with  an  army 
which  contributed  materially  to  the  defeat  of  the  Moors 
near  Cordova  (a.d.  1129).  He  afterwards  engaged  in  a 
dispute  with  Louis  VI® le  .Gros,  in  order  to  protect  his 
vassal  the  count  of  Auvergne,  whom  the  king  had  under- 
taken to  chastise;  but,  alurmed  at  the  force  which  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  crown  enabled  Louis  to  raise,  he  has- 
tened to  make  his  submission  (a.d.  1 1 26).  He  died  shortly 
after  (A-d.  1127),  as  it  appears  of  premature  old  age  induced 
by  liis  debaucheries.  His  son  Guillaume  succeeded  him. 

Guillaume  VIII.,  though  less  debauched  than  his  father, 
was  as  fond  of  war.  He  conquered  part  of  the  district  of 
Aunis  (a.d.  1139,  seq.),  and,  in  alliance  with  GeofTroi  Plan- 
tagenet,  count  of  Anjou,  attacked  Normandie,  lie  died  on 
a pilgrimage  to  S.  Jago  de  Compostella  in  Spain  (a.d.  1137), 
leaving  his  dominions  to  his  eldest  daughter  Kleonore,  who, 
after  being  married  to  (a.d.  1137)  and  repudiated  by  (a.d. 
1152)  Louis  VII.  le  Jeune  of  France,  was  married,  just  two 
months  after  her  divorce  from  Louis,  to  Henry  Plantagenet, 
dukeuf  Normandie,  count  of  Anjou,  and,  in  the  sequel,  king 
of  England.  The  extensive  territories  which  this  marriage 
added  to  Henry's  already  cotisiderablo  domains  made  him 
the  most  powerful  prince  of  Western  Europe.  In  1169  he 
ceded  Poitou,  and  the  rest  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  to  his 
eldest  son  Richard,  afterwards  Richard  I.  of  England  ; but 
both  Henry  and  Richard  had  to  maintain  frequent  contests 
with  their  vassals,  whom  their  own  tyranny  or  that  of  their 
officers,  or  the  intrigues  of  the  French  court,  continually  ex- 
cited to  rebel.  The  violent  character  and  warlike  spirit  of 
Richard  involved  him  in  hostilities  with  the  neighbouring 
grandees,  with  the  French  king,  and  ultimately  with  his 
own  father  Henry  II.  of  England.  After  bis  jet  urn  from 
the  Holy  Lund,  lie  granted  the  county  of  Poitiers  and  the 
duchy  of  Aquitaine  (but  not  in  full  proprietorship)  to  his 
nephew  Ottou  or  Otho  of  Germany ; from  whom  he  after- 
wards repurchased  them.  On  his  death,  the  county  and 
duchy  reverted  to  his  mother  E16onore,  who  was  yet  living, 
and  who  associated  her  son  Jfan  or  John,  king  of  Englana, 
with  herself  in  these  possessions.  Otton,  who  appears 
never  to  have  received  the  full  amount  for  which  Richard 
had  agreed  to  purchase  them,  now  reclaimed  possession, 
but  without  success.  EUkmore  retained  them  almost,  if 
not  quite,  till  her  death  (a.d.  1203  or  1294.).  She  had  been 
attacked  by  her  grandson  Arthur  of  Bretagne,  who  claimed 
Poitou  as  part  of  his  inheritance,  but  was  defeated  and 
taken  by  John  at  Mirebeau.  Philippe  Auguste,  the  ally  of 
Arthur,  shortly  afterwards  overran  Poitou  (a.d.  120 4). 
Scarcely  any  resistance  was  made,  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
tvrannyof  Richard  and  the  baseness  of  John  had  estranged 
the  affections  and  allegiance  of  their  vassals.  Si&mondi 
considers  that  the  sentence  of  forfeiture  of  all  his  lands  in 
Frunc^  which  was  pronounced  against  John  by  the  court  of 
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peers  of  France,  \ras  subsequent  to  the  conquest  of  Poitou, 
Normandie,  and  other  of  his  territories;  and  that  it  merely 
gave  a legal  sanction  to  n conquest  which  had  previously 
been  achieved  by  force  of  arms.  Thus  fell  the  great  county 
of  Poitiers,  the  holders  of  which  had  played  so  important  a 1 
part  in  the  affairs  of  France. 

Poitou  was  given  by  Louis  IX.  to  his  brother  Alfonso,  on  ( 
whose  death  (a.d.  1271)  the  title  of  it  was  disputed  between  i 
Philippe  le  Hardi,  king  of  Franco,  son  of  Louis  IX.,  and 
Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Alfonso,  and  king  of  Naples. 
After  a legal  contest  of  tnanyycars,  the  county  was  adjudged 
to  Philippe,  who  reunited  it  to  the  crown.  Poitou  was 
overrun  by  the  English  in  the  war  of  Edward  the  Black  j 
Prince  in  France  (a.d.  1356),  and  was  included  in  the  prin-  I 
cipality  of  Aquitaine  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Rrctigny  <a.d.  I 
J3G0)  in  full  sovereignty  to  Edward  III.  of  England,  who 
bestowed  it  on  his  son  the  Black  Prince  as  a dependency 
of  the  English  crown.  [Bordeaux.  1 The  defeat  of  the 
English  Meet  by  the  Castilians  off  Rochelle  (a.d.  1372) 
enabled  the  French  to  reconquer  Poitou.  The  duke  of 
Bern  and  the  constable  Duguesclin  broke  into  the  province 
with  their  armies.  Poitiers  opened  its  gates,  other  places 
were  taken  by  force,  and  Poitou  finally  reverted  to  the  do- 
minion of  France  (a.d.  1372).  It  was  given  by  Charles  V. 
to  Jean,  duke  of  Bern,  ns  an  appanage ; and  afterwards  by 
Charles  VI.  to  his  son  Charles  VII.  when  dauphin  ; but  on 
his  accession,  it  was  reunited  to  the  domains  of  the  crown, 
from  which  it  was  never  afterwards  alienated.  ( IS  Art  de 
verifier  let  Dal  ex ; Sismondi,  Hist,  det  Fran  fait.) 

POKE.  [Phytolacca.] 

POL,  ST.  [1*as  de  Calais.] 

POLA.  ANTIQUITIES  OF.  [Istria.]  The  most  remark- 
able of  the  architectural  remains  at  Pula  is  the  amphitheatre. 
Though  in  its  general  plan  and  disposition  it  is  nearly  similar 
to  all  other  edifices  of  the  kind*  it  re  marked  by  peculiarities. 
Like  them,  it  is  an  ellipsis,  and  its  transverse  or  greater 
axis,  which  runs  nearly  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  is 
436  English  feet,  while  its  lesser  axis,  or  conjugate  diameter, 
measures  346  ; consequently  it  falls  short  in  size  of  the  one 
at  Verona,  the  dimensions  of  the  latter  being  respectively 
506  and  401  feet;  yet  is  a tritte  larger  than  that  at  Nismes, 
since  the  last  docs  not  exceed  430  by  337  feet.  It  is 
erected  partly  upon  a rocky  hill,  on  its  eastern  side, 
where  there  is  only  one  tier  of  arcades,  with  another  of 
square-headed  openings  or  windows  above,  while  the 
western  side,  or  that  facing  the  sen,  has  two  tiers  of  arc  ades, 
besides  an  additional  story  beneath  it,  forming  a series  of 
square-headed  doorways  or  entrances.  In  point  of  architec- 
ture it  is  still  more  remarkable,  as  exhibiting  a specimen  of 
that  peculiar  mode  of  bold  rustic-work  [Rustic]  with  deep 
channels  (as  well  for  the  voussoirs  of  the  arches  as  for  the 
horizontal  courses),  which  was  afterwards  so  greatly  affected 
by  manv  of  the  Italian  architects,  and  particularly  those 
of  the  Florentine  school ; and  it  is  further  remarkable  for 
the  irregularity  both  of  the  depth  of  the  courses  of  stone 
and  of  the  size  of  the  stones  themselves,  owing  to  which 
last  circumstance  their  joints  do  not  form  exact  bond.  Yet 
in  a work  of  such  magnitude  and  massiveness  this  dis- 
regard of  nice  symmetry  in  that  respect  adds  perhaps  as 
much  to  the  idea  of  rude  strength  as  it  detracts  from 
finished  elegance  of  workmanship.  Both  orders  to  (he 
stories  in  arcades — if  orders  they  can  be  called,  for  they  con- 
sist only  of  pilasters,  partly  encased  in  the  rustics  of  the 
piers,  without  any  regular  entablature,  the  architrave  and 
frieze  being  supplied  by  horizontal  courses  of  rustics — are 
Tuscan  ; and  there  are  72  arches  in  the  circumference  of 
each  story,  eight  of  which  openings  are  placed  in  four  pro- 
jecting breaks,  or  conlre/orts,  turned  diagonally  to  the  axes 
of  the  ellipse,  and  giving  to  I ho  exterior  a marked  differ- 
ence from  that  of  other  amphitheatres  which  are  known  to 
u*.  Only  the  external  circumference  is  now  standing,  but 
that  is  nearly  entire ; the  edifice  therefore  presents  a fine 
appearance  from  the  sea,  on  which  side  the  extreme  height 
from  the  ground  is  IU1  feet,  while  on  the  east  it  does  not 
exceed  half  that  elevation. 

Pula  possessed  also  a theatre,  but  it  is  now  known  to  us 
only  in  the  rude  sketches  given  of  it  by  Serlio,  in  his  work 
on  architecture,  the  edifice  itself  having  been  destroyed  for 
the  sake  of  the  materials,  which  wore  employed  to  construct 
the  present  citadel,  upon  the  same  site,  in  163G.  The  other 
ancient  monuments  consist  or  the  two  temples,  originally 
dedicated  one  to  Rome  and  Augustus,  tho  other  to  Diana; 
and  the  arch  of  Sergius.  Both  temples  are  placed  upon 


the  same  line,  about  70  feet  apart  from  each  other,  whicn 
interval  is  now  filled  up  by  a range  of  very  ordinary  building  ; 
but  whether  they  were  originally  connected,  either  by  a 
colonnade  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  constitute  one  general  archi- 
tectural facade,  cannot  now  be  determined,  although  their 
relative  position,  and  more  especially  their  precise  similar- 
ity both  as  to  dimensions  and  design,  would  seem  to  favour 
such  supposition.  Only  one  of  them  however,  that  of  Roino 
and  Augustus,  is  comparatively  entire,  the  other  having 
been  converted  into  a modern  habitation.  Although  incon- 
siderable ns  to  size,  its  external  dimensions,  including  the 
portico,  being  no  more  than  62  feet  by  31,  it  is  remarkable 
for  elegance  of  design  and  execution  ; and  although  it  con- 
sists of  nmero  cells  with  u telrastylo  prostyle  attached  to  it, 
tho  latter  forms  a bold  projecting  portico,  it  being  diprostyle 
[Portico],  that  is,  shows  two  open  intercolmnns  on  each 
tlank,  which  is  only  one  less  than  those  in  front.  The 
order  is  Corinthian,  elegant  in  its  proportions  and  work- 
manship, with  a frieze  originally  filled  up  by  an  inscription 
beneath  the  pediment,  and  decorated  along  the  sides  of  the 
building  by  a rich  Arabesque  of  foliage.  One  singularity 
in  this  example  is,  that  while  the  shafts  of  the  columns  are 
quite  plain,  those  of  the  antn\  or  pilasters  at  the  angles  of  tho 
cclln,  are  fluted  with  five  channels  on  their  faces,  which  is  pre- 
ciselv  the  reverse  of  tho  practice  of  the  Greeks ; yet  this  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  an  architectural  caprice,  but  adopted 
with  the  intention  of  thereby  rendering  the  pilasters  more 
distinct  and  more  important  features  in  the  design ; 
whereas  insulated  columns  always  arrest  the  eve,  and  de- 
tach themselves  sufficiently  from  the  rest.  Much  of  the 
elegance  of  the  design  arises  from  the  whole  structure  being 
raised  upon  a low  unbroken  stylobate  with  deep  mouldings, 
which  in  front  forms  the  pedestals  enclosing  tho  steps 
leading  up  to  the  portico;  and  it  is  rather  singular  that 
Palladio,  who  among  others  has  professed  to  admire  this 
structure,  should  not  have  discerned  the  superior  propriety  as 
well  as  beauty  of  such  stylobate  (the  height  of  whose  dado, 
or  face,  between  its  upper  and  lower  mouldings,  is  even  less 
than  the  diameter  of  a eolumn),  to  those  proportions  which 
he  has  himself  laid  down  for  pedestals,  oiul  which  become 
more  offensive  when  such  members  are  insulated,  or  else 
form  projecting  breaks,  instead  of  a continuous  podium,  or 
footing  on  which  the  columns  arc  raised. 

Even  the  arch  of  Sergius,  tho  oilier  monument  that  re- 
mains to  be  spoken  of,  although  by  no  means  so  pure  in 
style  and  design  as  the  preceding,  exhibits  lower  propor- 
tions and  greater  solidity  than  usual  in  the  pedestals  to  the 
; columns.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  arch,  whose 
date  is  uncertain,  and  which  now  forms  the  south  gate  of 
the  city,  and  is  called  the  Porta  Aurnla,  was  intended  rather 
as  a private  sepulchral  structure  in  honour  of  the  Sergii 
family,  than  as  a public  triumphal  arch.  The  entire  struc- 
ture forms  a facade  about  28  feet  wide  by  36  high  to  the 
summit  of  the  attic,  pierced  by  a single  arch  (13  feet  wide), 
on  each  side  of  which  arc  two  Corinthian  columns  with  the 
entablature  breaking  over  them,  and  standing  ujion  a pe- 
destal common  to  both.  Unlike  those  of  the  Roman  trium- 
phal arches,  these  columns  are  not  insulated,  but  each  pair 
consists  of  engaged  columns,  the  one  next  the  aridiway 
being  rather  more  than  a semicircle  in  its  plan,  and  tho 
other,  which  forms  the  external  angle,  being  attached  to  that 
angle  only  for  one-sixth  of  its  circumference.  The  arch- 
way itself  is  exceedingly  shallow,  not  more  than  four  feet  in 
depth,  consequently  a mere  opening  in  a wall,  and  not  a 
passage  througli  a mass  of  any  depth;  and  that  it  was 
always  thus  is  obvious  enough,  both  from  its  construction  and 
from  there  being  columns  in  tho  other  front,  though  these  lat- 
ter nrc  oniv  rudely  sketched  out,  without  having  ever  been 
finished.  Vet  although  shallow,  the  inner  part  of  the  orch 
is  very  richly  decorated,  both  in  the  soffit  of  its  archivolt 
and  the  space  between  the  impost  and  the  liases  of  the 
columns,  whose  moulding,  as  well  as  those  of  the  pedes- 
tals, are  continued  through  the  arch. 

For  architectural  delineations  and  details  of  these  monu- 
ments ne  refer  to  the  fourth  volume  of  Stuart  and  Revolt** 
' Athens.'  and  to  AllasonV  Pola*  for  tastefully  executed  pic- 
torial representations  of  them. 

POLAND.  The  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  once 
poworful  kingdom  of  the  Jngellons,  which,  under  the  name 
i of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  forms  an  integral  part  of  tho 
, Russian  empire,  is  nearly  of  a quadrangular  shape  (exclu- 
sive of  a long  narrow  tract  of  which  wc  shall  speuk  pru- 
I gently),  and  is  situated  between  £QU  4'  and  55°  y N.  lat.. 
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and  between  1 7°  30'  and  24°  20'  E.  long.  The  above-men- 
tioned slip  extends  on  the  eastern  side  from  33°  20'  to  55° 
N.lat.  • at  the  southern  part  this  slip  is  scarcely  20  miles  in 
breadth,  and  hardly  anywhere  exceeds  50  miles.  The 
mean  breadth  of  the  southern  quadrangular  portion,  frum 
east  to  west,  is  above  200  miles,  and  its  length  from  north  to 
south  about  the  same.  The  addition  of  the  slip  makes  the 
whole  length  on  the  east  about  360  miles.  Its  area,  accord- 
ing to  Hassel,  is  46,000  square  miles,  but  Cannabich  and 
llbrschelinann  make  it  about  50,000,  which  is  the  extent  of 
England  without  Wales.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
East  and  West  Prussia,  on  the  cast  and  north- east  by  the 
Russian  provinces  of  Wilna,  Grodno,  and  Volhynia;  on 
the  south  by  Galicia  and  the  republic  of  Cracow ; and  on 
the  west  by  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Silesia  and  Posen. 

Soil  and  Surface. — Though  Poland  is  generally  con- 
sidered a perfect  level,  the  surface  exhibits  considerable 
diversity,  and  some  districts  rise  many  hundred  feet  higher 
than  others.  The  lowest  and  most  level  portion  of  the  kingdom 
is  situated  between  51®  30'  and  5 2*  30',  where  all  the  rivers 
run  in  an  eastern  or  western  and  south-western  direction, 
and  even  the  Vistula  changes  its  northern  into  a western 
course.  The  northern  boundary  of  Poland  runs  over  the 
southern  declivity  of  that  swell  of  high  ground  which  must 
be  considered  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  pluin  of  the 
Baltic,  and  which,  beginning  west  of  the  western  corner  of 
that  sea,  and  between  it  and  the  North  Sea,  extends  east- 
ward, at  a varying  distance  from  its  shores,  to  the  heights 
of  Waldai  and  the  source  of  the  Wolga,  into  the  centre  of 
Russia.  The  must  elevated  parts  of  tho  surface  of  this  tract 
are  interspersed  with  numerous  lakes,  and  some  districts 
are  literally  dotted  with  them.  Its  mean  elevation  seems 
to  vary  between  3U0  and  500  feet  above  the  level  of  tho 
Baltic.  Where  it  approaches  the  boundary-line  of  Poland 
it  has  been  found  to  rise  about  450  feet.  It  traverses  the 
narrow  and  most  northern  part  of  Poland  between  53°  40' 
ami  54°  30r.  Its  northern  declivity,  towards  the  Baltic, 
though  gradual,  is  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  abundance  of 
water  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  spring,  and 
these  countries  are  accordingly  in  general  well  drained. 
Though  the  soil  is  sandy,  the  abundunt  moisture,  by  which 
it  is  saturated  for  a great  part  of  the  year,  imparts  to  it  a mo- 
derate degree  of  fertility,  and  it  produces  tolerable  crops  of 
rye,  buckwheat,  barley,  and  oats.  Tho  southern  declivity  of 
the  swell  is  still  more  gentle.  The  river  Bug  in  its  western 
course  is  probably  more  than  300  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
so  that  in  a distance  of  more  than  50  miles  the  country 
hardly  descends  150  feet.  Hence  the  rivers  in  many  parts 
have  a sluggish  course,  not  being  able  to  carry  off  the  great 
supply  of  water  in  spring-time,  and  a considerable  portion 
of  the  adjacent  lowlands  is  not  only  inundated  at  that  period, 
but  several  large  tracts  remain  under  water  for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  summer,  and  constitute  extensive  swamps. 
Such  tracts  occur  especially  along  the  rivers  Bug,  Narew, 
and  Bobr;  the  last-mentioned  river  falls  into  tho  Narew. 
These  low  tracts,  when  drained,  might  probably  be  converted 
into  meadows  and  fields,  but  some  thousands  of  square  miles 
arc  at  present  only  used  as  pasture-ground  for  a few  months, 
and  are  overgrown  with  shrubs  and  underwood.  The  more 
elevated  tracts  of  this  region  have  a sandy  soil,  but,  when 
carefully  cultivated,  some  parts  give  a moderate  return ; in 
others  the  soil  is  barren,  and  nearly  without  vegetation, 
except  in  spring,  when  there  is  a scanty  grass.  A large 
portion  of  this  region  is  covered  with  woods ; tho  most  com- 
mon tree  is  pine.  Such  is  the  couutry  north  of  the  Bug  and 
the  Vistula. 

The  most  southern  districts  of  Poland,  the  greater  part 
of  the  provinces  of  Cracow  and  Sandoroir,  and  that  portion 
of  Lublin  which  lies  between  the  rivers  Vistula  and 
Wieprz,  are  hilly,  and  rise  in  some  places  to  a considerable 
elevation.  The  surface  of  the  Vistula  abovo  Sandomir  is 
about  600  feet  above  the  sea-level.  At  no  great  distance 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  the  country  rises  with  a steep 
ascent,  and  continues  rising  for  somo  distance,  until  it  bos 
attained  an  elevation  of  more  than  1000  feet,  which  may  be 
considered  the  mean  height  of  nearly  the  whole  country 
between  the  Vistula  and  Filica,  with  the  exception  of  some 
tracts  along  the  banks  of  the  first-mentioned  river.  The 
highest  part  of  this  hilly  region  seems  to  traverse  it  from 
south-west  to  north-east,  beginning  north-west  of  the  town 
of  Cracow,  where  the  small  town  of  Olkusz  is  built  on  a hill 
whose  summit  is  1240  feet  above  the  sca-level.  From  this 
place  it  runs  to  Kielce,  to  the  east  of  which  town,  near  tho 
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convent  of  Swieti  Krzyz  are  two  high  summits,  called  Lysa- 
ffora  and  Lyscycagora,  which  attain  an  elevation  of  between 
11)00  and  2100  feet  above  the  sca-level.  The  country  be- 
tween the  Vistula  and  Wieprz  has  a less  elevation,  though 
it  is  not  less  hilly.  In  the  wide  valleys  of  this  hilly  region 
the  soil,  though  somewhat  sandv,  is  of  excellent  quality,  and 
yields  good  crops  of  excellent  wheat,  which  ib  known  by  the 
name  of  Sandomir  wheat,  and  fetches  the  highest  price.  On 
the  west  of  the  river  Wieprz  the  country  is  level  and  con- 
tains only  a few  low  hills.  Near  51®  3u'  N.  lat.  is  the 
western  extremity  of  that  large  region  of  swamps  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  rivers  that  run  to  the  Bal- 
tic on  one  side  and  to  the  Black.  Sea  on  the  other,  and 
which  extends  in  a north-north-east  direction  to  tho  banks 
of  the  river  Duna,  occupying  in  some  places  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  in  width.  A very  small  portion  of  it  lies 
west  of  the  riyer  Bug,  and  is  included  within  Poland,  as 
that  river  fora  large  part  of  its  course  constitutes  the  bound- 
ary-line between  Poland  and  Russia. 

The  country  which  extouds  from  tho  hilly  region  to  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  Bug  and  Vistula,  where  they  flow  west- 
ward, and  to  the  western  boundary-line  of  Poland,  may  bo 
considered  level,  'a*  the  highest  ground,  which  runs  in  a 
south-eastern  and  north-western  direction,  hardly  rises  more 
than  from  200  to  300  feet  abovo  the  low  tracts  along  tho 
rivers,  and  the  slopes  arc  long  and  very  gentle.  The  more 
elevated  parts  of  these  higher  grounds  contain  large  tracts 
of  sand,  nearly  without  vegetation:  in  other  places  they  arc 
covered  with  heath,  and  here  and  there  some  swamps  occur, 
but  they  are  not  of  great  extent.  The  slopes  have  a more 
fertile  soil,  but  even  there  llic  crops  of  rye  and  oats  are 
scanty.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  fertile  tracts  are 
numerous,  especially  on  the  low  lands  along  their  banks; 
but  in  some  places  these  tracts  are  so  low,  that  the  soil  is 
wet  nearly  all  the  year  round,  and  they  serve  only  as  pas- 
ture-ground in  the  latter  part  of  tho  summer  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  autumn.  Such  swatnpy  tracts  occur  on  the 
banks  of  tho  Vistula,  but  especially  on  the  river  Warta. 
Large  tracts  of  this  region  are  covered  with  forests,  consist- 
ing mostly  of  conifer®,  especially  pines. 

Climate. — Tho  range  of  the  temperature  is  above  100 
degrees  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  summers  are  gene- 
rally very  hot,  tho  thermometer  rising  to  abovo  90®,  when 
tho  south-eastern  wind  brings  the  heated  air  from  the 
steppes  of  Astrakhan  and  other  parts  of  Southern  Russia; 
but  these  winds  aro  not  frequent,  nor  of  long  duration,  and 
when  succeeded  by  north-western  winds,  the  thermometer 
in  a few  hours  sinks  15°.  Thu  winters  aro  very  cold:  the 
thermometer  generally  descends  to  1 0®  below  zero,  and  some- 
times, though  not  every  year,  to  15®  and  even  18°.  The  country 
is  usually  frozen  and  covered  with  snow  for  four  or  five 
months:  the  quantity  of  snow  which  falls  annually  is 
very  considerable ; it  fertilises  tho  sandy  soil  and  renders 
it  fit  for  tho  production  of  grain  and  grass.  Though  tho 
weather  in  summer  is  generally  steady,  there  are  many 
rainy  days  interspersed  among  the  fair  weather;  these 
rains  invigorate  the  vegetation  when  it  begins  to  suffer 
from  the  dry  weather.  Slight  fogs  occur  in  spring  and 
autumn. 

Rivers  and  Lakes.— Tho  most  considerable  rivers  aro  the 
Niimen  and  Vistula  or  Wisla  [Nieme.v  ; Vistula],  which 
are  navigable  for  largo  river-barges  as  far  as  they  drain 
Poland  and  flow  along  its  boundary-lines.  The  number  of 
aflluents  of  the  Vistula  is  considerable.  It  receives  from 
the  east  tho  Wieprz  and  Bug.  which  latter  river  is  joined 
several  miles  above  its  mouth  by  the  Narew.  The  two  last- 
mentioned  rivers  aro  navigable  to  a considerable  distance; 
the  Narew  to  the  town  of  Lomza,  and  the  Bug  to  Terespol, 
opposite  the  Russian  town  of  Brzcsc  Litewski.  From  the 
west  the  Vistula  receives  tho  river  Pilica,  which  is  only 
navigable  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  and  to  no  great 
distance  from  its  mouth.  The  river  Warta,  an  affluent 
of  the  Oder,  begins  to  be  navigable  above  Kolo,  and  the 
Prosna,  an  affluent  of  the  Warta,  above  Kalisch.  The  last- 
mentioned  river  forms  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  the 
boundary-line  between  Poland  and  Prussia.  Lakes  are 
frequent  only  in  some  districts.  They  are  most  numerous 
in  the  north-eastern  district,  but  not  of  great  extent.  ^ Tho 
largest  are  those  of  Augustowo,  Duza,  Wygri,  and  Nerza, 
but  they  hardly  exceed  two  miles  in  length.  The  largest 
lake,  that  of  Goplo,  which  is  about  10  miles  long,  lies  on 
the  north-western  boundary-line.  The  larger  and  wider  part 
of  it  belongs  to  Prussia. 

Vox,.  XVIII. — 2 S 
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fV'){/uc//V>fl.».-— Though  Poland  is  not  distinguished  by 
fertility,  it  produces  more  grain,  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco 
than  are  required  fur  its  consumption,  and  it  exports  these 
articles  to  other  countries.  Wheat  is  only  abundant  in  the 
mlly  southern  region;  the  principal  species  of  grain  which 
are  cultivated  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  rye, 
oats,  and  buckwheat ; barley  is  also  raised,  but  less  exten- 
sively. Leguminous  vegetables  are  much  valued,  and 
their  cultivation  attended  to.  Other  vegetables  and  culi- 
nary plants  are  found  in  the  gardens  of  the  nubility,  but  those 
of  the  poor  peasant  contain  onlv  potatoes,  cabbages,  and 
carrots.  The  orchards  are  much  neglected ; they  consist 
mostly  of  cherry-trees,  though  pears,  apples,  plums,  and 
walnuts  succeed  well.  Horses  and  cattle  are  of  inferior  size, 
hut  rather  numerous,  and  cattle,  as  well  as  hides  and  tallow, 
are  articles  of  export.  Hogs  also  are  numerous,  and  bacon 
to  a considerable  amount  is  exported.  Sheep  and  goats  are 
less  abundant,  though  some  parts  of  the  country  are  well 
adapted  for  sheep-walks;  the  wool  is  coarse,  and  little  of  it 
exported. 

As  a considerable  part  of  the  country  is  still  covered  with 
forests,  timber  constitutes  an  important  article  of  export. 
The  forests  consist  of  oak,  ash,  lime-trees,  and  birch,  hut 
chiefly  of  pine  and  fir.  Great  quantities  of  timber  from  the 
large  forests  of  the  province  of  Ploek.  especially  from  the  great 
one  which  surrounds  the  town  of  Ostrolenka,  are  annually 
floated,  by  means  of  the  Narow  and  Hug,  to  the  Vistula  and 
to  Dansig.  They  consist  of  about  20.000  trunks  of  pines 
and  fir,  and  about  300  of  oak.  In  those  parts  where  the 
lime-trees  are  numerous  tin*  forests  swarms  with  w ild  bees, 
an<l  the  excellent  honey  which  is  obtained  from  them  is 
sent  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  Wild  animals  are 
numerous,  especially  wolves,  which  annually  destroy  many 
sheep.  Bears  and  lynxes  have  become  rather  rare,  as  well 
as  the  beaver,  ermine,  and  elk  ; but  deer,  foxes,  martens, 
polecats,  badgers,  and  weasels  are  still  very  common. 

Several  metals  and  minerals  arc  abundant  in  the  hilly- 
region.  Silver-ore  occurs  in  the  province  of  Cracow,  south- 
west of  Kielce,  but  the  mines  are  only  worked  on  a small 
scale,  and  many  of  them  are  filled  with  water.  Iron-ore  is 
abundant,  and  considerable  quantities  are  got  out  and 
smelled  in  the  country  about  Olkusz  and  Kielce  in  Cracow, 
and  about  Konskie  in  Sandomir,  where  it  is  east  and  ex- 
ported in  bars.  Copper  and  lead  occur,  but  do  not  appear 
to  be  worked.  Calamine  and  zinc  oro  more  abundant.  The 
largest  part  of  the  last-mentioned  metal,  which  is  imported 
into  England,  is  brought  from  the  southern  districts  of 
Poland.  Very  good  marble  is  obtained  from  some  hills 
near  Chccziu,  south-west  of  Kielce.  Rock-salt  is  ubundant, 
though  less  so  than  in  Galicia  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Vistula.  It  is  only  in  modem  times  that  this  salt  has  been 
worked  in  two  or  three  places.  There  is  also  coal,  but  it 
is  not  much  worked. 

Divisions. — The  kingdom  of  Poland  is  divided  into 
eight  provinces,  which  were  formerly  called  waywodships, 
but  by  a decree  of  the  emperor  of  Russin  they  are  now- 
called  governments,  like  the  province*  of  the  Russian 
empire. 

I.  Cracow  is  so  called  after  the  antient  capital  of  Poland, 
which  is  now  a separate  independent  republic.  However, 
the  greater  part  of  the  antient  waywudship  of  Cracow  is  in- 
cluded m the  government  of  Cracow.  It  lies  between  50“  8' 
and  51“  N.  laU,  and  between  19“  and  21°  15'  E.  long.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north-west  by  Kalisch,  on  the  north  north- 
east by  Sandomir,  on  the  south  by  Galicia,  on  the  south-west 
by  the  republic  of  Cracow,  and  on  the  west  by  Prussian 
Silesia.  Its  area,  according  to  Hassel  and  Hurschclmatin, 
is  4450  square  miles-  t ho  population  in  1831  was -125,000, 
and  may  now  be -150.000.  The  Vistula  separates  it  from  Ga- 
licia: it  is  traversed  by  the  Nida,  and  has  in  it  the  sources 
of  the  Pilica.  It  is  one  of  the  few  Polish  provinces  that  are 
traversed  by  a branch  ofthc  Carpathian  mountains.  There 
are  some  tracts  of  excellent  land,  good  pasturage,  forests, 
and  valuable  minerals,  especially  iron.  It  is  divided  into 
four  circles,  Kielce,  Olkusz,  Micchow, and  Stobniea.  Kielce, 
the  chief  town,  is  situated  in  a picturesque  country  sur- 
roundud  by  high  mountains : it  has  an  episcopal  palace, 
four  churches,  a convent  of  Grey  nuns,  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary,  a lyceum,  iron-works,  and,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
mines  of  iron,  lead,  cupper,  coals  and  calamine.  The  popu- 
lation is  staled  by  ltorHchelmann  (1833)  and  Cannabich 
(1836)  to  be  5000;  but  HmmI  says  it  was  5000  in  1819, 
without  tho  garrison.  Among  the  other  towns  the  princi- 


pal are  Pinczow  on  the  Nida,  which  ha*  4176  inhabitants. 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  defeated  the  Poles  and  Saxons 
near  this  town  in  1702.  Chenciny,  with  a castle  on  a lofty 
hill,  and  lead  and  silver  mines  in  the  vicinity,  has  2500  in- 
habitants. Slawkowon  the  river  Biala  has  2050  inhabitant*. 

2.  Sandomir  is  situated  between  50°  25'  and  51“  5u'  N. 
1*1.,  and  between  19*  50'  and  22"  K.  long.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north-west  by  Mosovia,  on  the  north-east  by  Podlachia, 
on  the  east  by  Lublin,  on  the  south-east  by  Galicia,  on  tho 
south-west  by  Cracow,  and  on  the  west  by  Kalisch.  Its 
area  is  5900  square  miles,  and  the  population  nearly  200,000. 
The  Vistula  divides  in  from  Podlachia,  Lublin,  and  Ga- 
licia: the  Pilica,  from  Masovia  and  Kalisch.  The  face 
of  tiie  country  is  undulating,  and  there  are  here  and 
there  some  mountains  and  forests,  with  tracts  of  very  rich 
fertile  soil.  It  is  divided  into  the  four  circles  of  San- 
dornir,  Opatow,  Rudom,  and  Opoczno.  Radom,  the  chief 
town,  on  the  river  Radomka.  has  a Piarist  college,  a gym- 
nasium, and  3500  inhabitants.  Sandomir,  on  the  Vistula 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  San,  has  above  3000  inhabitant* 

It  is  a walled  town,  with  six  gates,  and  an  antient  castle  on 
a steep  rock,  which  was  razed  by  the  Swedes  in  1656. 
There  are  hero  a collegium  canonicorum,  with  a church, 
four  convent  churches,  a synagogue,  and  a gymnasium. 
This  town  is  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  history  for  the 
'Consensus  Sandomiriensis,’  drawn  up  in  1570,  by  the 
Bohemian,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinist  clergy,  and  m the 
history  of  Poland,  for  the  confederation  of  1702.  Opoesno 
on  the  Drzewica  has  an  antient  castle  and  3500  inhabit- 
ants. Opatow  on  the  Opatowka  is  situated  in  a fertile  and 
pleasant  country,  has  a cathedral  and  throe  other  churches, 
a synagogue,  and  2500  inhabitants,  chiefly  Jews,  who 
carry  on  a considerable  tiade,  particularly  in  Hungarian 
wines.  Staszow  is  a well-built  walled  town  on  the  Czamo, 
with  a suburb.  There  are  three  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a 
Lutheran  Church,  and  a synagogue.  It  has  abovu  3000  in- 
habitants, who  have  manufactures  of  cloth,  woollens,  and 
stockings. 

3.  Kalisch,  which  is  the  most  westerly  province  of  the 
kingdom,  lies  between  50°  40'  and  52"  35'  N.  lat.,  and  l?" 
4o'  and  20“  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  tho  north  and  west 
by  the  grand-duchy  of  Posen,  on  the  north-east  by  Masovia, 
on  the  south-east  by  Sandomir,  on  the  south  by  Cracow, 
and  on  the  south-west  by  Silesia.  The  area  is  6740  square 
miles,  divided  into  the  five  circles  of  Kalisch,  Petrikau, 
Konin,  Sieradz,  and  Wielun.  Cannabich  says  that  the 
population  in  1831  was  614,594.  This  government  has 
mountains  in  the  south,  nnd  plains  and  forests  in  the  north. 
The  soil  is  in  part  sandy  and  swampy,  but  on  the  whole  not 
unfruitful.  The  principal  river  isthuWarta.  Kalisch,  the 
capital,  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  Poland,  is  situated 
between  two  (Hassel  says  four,  and  Hurschclm&nn  three) 
arms  of  the  Prosna,  in  a marshy  valley  surrounded  with 
hills.  Most  of  tho  houses  are  built  of  itone,  the  street* 
broad  and  well  paved,  and  Bomeof  them  planted  with  trees. 
The  population  nmounts  to  15,000,  of  whom  2500  ore  Jews. 
There  are  two  Roman  Catholic  parish  churches,  three  hos- 
pital churches,  one  Lutheran  church,  a cathedral,  and  six 
convents.  Tho  most  remarkable  of  the  churches  are  the 
cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph,  and  that  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Among  tho  public  institutions  arc  several  schools,  but 
the  gymnasium  and  the  military  school  for  cadets  have  been 
abolished.  Woollen  cloth  ami  linen  are  manufactured 
here,  and  there  are  several  tanneries.  The  Swedish  general 
Mardfeld  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  near  this  town  by- 
Augustus  the  Strong,  elector  of  Saxony,  on  the  29th  Oc- 
tober, 1706.  Petrikau  is  the  seat  of  a court  of  appeal ; it 
has  seven  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  a Lutheran  church, 
a gymnasium,  a handsome  town-hall,  and  4276  inhabitants. 
JConin  on  the  Wnrta  has  a great  manufactory  of  woollen 
cloth,  and  3600  inhabitants.  Sieradz  on  the  Warta  has 
2650  inhabitants.  Wielun  has  3000  inhabitants,  who  ma- 
nufacture some  woollen  cloth.  New  Czcnstochau  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  Klarenberg.  on  which  there  is  a celebrated 
convent  of  St.  Paul  the  Hermit,  which  was  formerly  forti- 
fied and  furnished  with  heavy  artillery,  but  t*  now  dis- 
mantled. This  convent  possesses  a miraculous  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  to  which  40,000  pilgrims  annually  resort, 
with  whom  tho  inhabitants  carry  on  a profitable  trade  in 
images,  amulets,  crosses,  beads,  &c.  Old  Czcnstochau  w 
about  a mile  distant  from  New  Czcnstochau,  with  which  it 
is  now  connected  by  a new  road,  and  both  logo  liter  have 
5000  inhabitant*. 
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4.  Lublin.  This  government  and  its  capital  have  been 
already  described.  [Lublin.] 

5.  Plock  lies  between  52°  1 5'  aiul  53°  3(/  N.  lat„  and  18° 
45'  and  22°  35'  E.  long.  On  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Bug  and  the  Vistula,  on  the  east  by  the  Drewenz;  the 
Narew  flows  through  it.  In  some  parts  there  are  tracts  of 
the  finest  amble  land  and  meadows,  in  others  extensive 
forests  and  marshes.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west 
by  Prussia,  on  the  east  by  Augustowo,  and  on  the  south 
by  Podlnchia  and  Masovia.  The  area  is  variously  stated ; 
some  writers  making  it  7400  square  miles,  others  only  6300 
or  634)0.  It  is  divided  into  the  six  circles  of  Plock,  Pul- 
tusk,  Lipno,  Mlawa,  Prz&sznitz,  and  Ostrolenka.  The  popu- 
lation in  1831  was  490,000.  Plock  is  the  capital.  [Plock.] 

Pultusk  on  the  Narew  is  a bishop  s see,  and  has  a palace, 
a cathedral,  three  churches,  several  suppressed  monasteries, 
u synagogue,  anil  a gymnasium.  Thu  population  is  3376. 
"Wyszugrod  on  the  Vistula  has  3300  inhabitants,  of  whom 
1500  ore  Jews.  Modlin  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bug  and 
the  Vistula  has  always  been  a strong  fortress,  but  since  llie 
unsuccessful  Polish  insurrection  of  1829-30,  the  emperor  of 
Russia  has  ordered  the  erection  of  a new  fortress  of  the 
first  rank,  which  is  not  yet  completed.  The  other  towns, 
even  the  capitals  of  the  circles,  arc  of  no  great  importance. 

6.  Masovia  is  situated  between  5l°3lr  and  52°  55' N. 
lat.,  and  18°  and  22^  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Plock,  on  the  east  and  south-east  by  Podlachia,  on  the 
south  by  Snndomir,  on  the  south-west  LvKaSisch,  and  on  j 
the  north-west  by  the  grand-duchy  of  Posen.  Its  area, 
according  to  Hassel  and  Hbr&chelmnnn,  is  6760,  but  Can* 
nabich  makes  it  7500  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  j 
seven  circles,  viz.  Warsaw,  Stanisluwow,  Sochaczew,  Rawa, 
Lenczyc,  Gusty  nin,  and  Cujavia.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of 
the  Vistula,  which  flows  through  it,  and  has,  on  the  whole, 
a rich  fertile  soil,  which  is  well  cultivated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital,  and  it  also  contains  extensive  forests. 
W arsaw  is  the  capital.  [Warsaw.]  (The  population  of  the 
following  towns  is  given  according  to  Cannahich,  1836. 
Horschelmann,  in  1833,  makes  the  population  much  less,  in 
many  instances  not  half  as  much  : he  appears  to  have  copied 
Kassel's  work,  published  in  1821.)  Lowicz  on  the  Bzura 
has  6700  inhabitants,  an  antient  castle,  a cathedral,  and 
three  other  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a gymnasium,  four 
convents,  and  a seminary  for  schoolmasters.  The  inha- 
bitants are  partly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  and 
In  bleaching  wax.  There  arc  two  annual  horse  and  cattle 
fairs,  where  a great  deal  of  business  is  done.  Sochaczew  on 
the  Bzura  has  2600  inhabitants  ; Rawa  on  the  Rawka,  3189 
inhabitants ; and  Lenczyc  on  the  Ner,  2488  inhabitants.  To- 
mnszow,  a new  manufacturing  town  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Wolborka  and  the  Pilica,  has  important  manufactures  of 
woollens,  cotton,  and  iron,  a considerable  trade,  and  5000 
inhabitants.  Aloxandrowo,  a newly  established  manufac- 
turing town,  with  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  has  3200 
inhabitants.  Ozockow  on  the  Bzura  has  also  manufactories 
of  woollen  cloth,  and  the  population  is  said  to  he  near 
8000.  Kutno  is  a flourishing  town,  with  4000  inhabitants. 

7.  Podlachia  is  situated  between  51°  15'  and  52°  40' 
N.  lat.,  and  21°  10'  and  23°  40'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Plock,  on  the  east  by  Russia,  on  the  south  by 
Lublin,  on  the  south-west  by  Sandomir,  and  on  the  west 
by  Masovia.  Its  area  is  variously  stated  at  4800  and  5300 
square  miles.  This  province  has  the  Bug  running  ulong 
the  east  and  western  frontiers, on  the  south-west  the  Vistula, 
and  on  the  south  theWieprz;  on  the  south-east  thero  are 
numerous  small  lakes,  and  in  the  interior  extensive  marshes 
and  forests;  but  it  is  otherwise  a good  agricultural  country, 
rich  in  corn,  pulse,  cattle,  honey,  and  wux ; but  a consider- 
able portion  is  still  in  a very  uncultivated  state.  It  is 
divided  into  four  circles,  Siedlec,  Lukow,  Biala,  and  Radzyn. 
Biedlcc,  the  capital,  is  a regularly  built  town,  with  n consi- 
derable palace  and  a beautiful  park,  several  churches,  a 
gymnasium,  and  4420  inhabitants.  Sokolow,  Wingrow, 
Lukow,  and  Wlodawa  have  each  above  3000  inhabitants. 
Kock  on  the  Wieprz  has  an  elegant  town-hall,  a beautiful 
church,  a palace  with  grounds  in  the  English  stylo,  and 
2000  inhabitants.  Biala  on  the  Ina  has  a fine  palace  and 
park,  and  3586  inhabitants.  Miedzerzyce,  a well  built 
town  on  the  Ina,  has  4340  inhabitants. 

8.  Augustowo.  This  government,  of  which  a descrip- 
tion has  been  already  given  [Auoustowo],  lies  between 
52°  40'  and  55°  5'  N.  lat.,  and  21°  25  and  24°  15'  E.  long. 
It  is  divided  into  the  five  circles  of  Lomza,  Augustowo, 


Seyny.  Kalwary,  and  Mariopol.  Suwalky,  the  capital,  was 
founded  about  70  years  ago ; it  lias  handsome  buildings 
broad  regular  streets,  and  3000  inhabitants.  Seyny,  situ- 
ated on  a lake,  has  2700  inhabitants.  The  absolution, 
which  is  given  twice  a year,  brings  together  many  thousand 
persons.  Lotuza  on  the  Narew,  in  a woody  country,  has  a 
Piarist  college,  a gymnasium,  and  2300  inhabitants. 
Szczuczyn  is  a well-built  town,  with  3100  inhabitants. 
Wilkowyszki,  in  a very  fruitful  com  country,  has  3000  in- 
habitants. Neustadt  (Notremiasto)  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Schirwind  and  the  Sehescbuppe,  surrounded  by  water  on 
three  sides,  is  on  the  Prussian  frontier;  it  has  much  trade, 
and  3250  inhabitants.  Kalwary,  situated  in  a fruitful 
country,  has  5500  inhabitants. 

History. — T he  history  of  Poland  previous  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  is  involved  in  darkness.  The  religion 
und  political  institutions  of  its  inhabitants  were  siniilur  to 
those  of  the  other  Slavonic  nations,  among  whom  the  dif- 
ferences of  dialect  and  manners  whirh  now  distinguish  the 
various  branches  of  that  race  were  at  that  time  much  less 
marked  than  they  are  at  present.  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced by  the  duke  Mieczyslav,  a.d.965,  after  his  marriage 
with  a Bohemian  princess.  This  event  brought  the  Polish 
sovereign  into  close  contact  with  the  German  empire,  of 
which  he  became  a member,  having  acknowledged  the  supre- 
macy of  the  emperor,  nolover  Poland,  but  over  some  provinces 
which  now  constitute  a part  of  Lusatia  and  Silesia.  He 
assisted  in  that  quality  at  the  diet  of  Qtiedhnburg,  and 
took  part  in  the  wars  of  the  empire.  His  successor  Boleslav 
Chrobry,  or  the  Brave  (a. d.  992-1025),  received  (a.d.  1000) 
the  royal  crown  from  the  emperor  Otho  III.,  who  entne  to 
Poland  on  a pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Adelhert,  and 
on  that  occasion  declared,  him  king  of  the  Poles  and  Sla- 
vonians. Thus  the  Emperor  acknowledged  his  sovereignty 
over  that  numerous  race,  which  then  occupied  all  north- 
eastern Germany  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Elbe,  and  ex- 
tended in  many  part9  beyond  that  river.  He  ulao  recog- 
nised his  independence  of  the  empire.  Boleslav  scans  to 
have  had  in  view  the  establishment  of  a Slavonian  empire, 
and  his  successful  wars  in  Bohemia,  Germany,  and  Russia 
rendered  the  accomplishment  of  such  a scheme  not  im- 
probable. Boleslav  not  only  considerably  extended  the 
frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  but  strengthened  it  by  wise  regula- 
tions, and  particularly  by  a skilful  organization  of  the  mi- 
litary force.  The  effects  of  the  fortunate  reign  of  Boleslav 
were  marred  by  that  of  his  son  Mieczyslav  II.,  a weak 
prince,  who  was  entirely  governed  by  his  queen  Rixa.  a 
niece  of  the  emperor  Otho  III.  But  things  grew  even 
worse  after  his  death  (a.d.  1034),  during  the  minority  of  his 
son  Cosimir  I.  Rixa,  to  whom  tho  government  was  en- 
trusted, rendered  herself  so  unpopular  that  she  was  obliged 
to  retire  with  her  son  to  Germany,  and  Poland  was  left  to 
the  horrors  of  anarchy,  which  lasted  several  years,  until 
Casimir,  being  recalled  by  tho  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  restored  order.  He  governed  the  country  with 
great  wisdom,  and  was  succeeded  (a.d.  1058)  by  his  sou 
Boleslav  II.,  surnamed  the  Dauntless,  who  was  a skilful 
soldier  and  a man  of  chivalrous  character.  Ho  restored 
two  monarch*  of  Hungary,  Bela  and  his  son  Geysa,  as  well 
as  the  duke  of  Bohemia,  to  their  respective  thrones,  from 
which  they  had  been  driven  by  factions.  Ho  defeated 
tho  infidel  Prussians,  and  when  Tziaslaf,  grand-duke  of 
Russia,  being  expelled  from  his  states,  came  to  implore  his 
assistance,  he  led  him  triumphantly  back  to  his  capital, 
Kiew.  His  residence  of  about  a year  in  that  rich  town, 
which  from  its  constant  intercourse  with  Constantinople  en- 
joyed the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  Greece,  proved  un- 
favourable to  his  habits.  The  chroniclers  say  that  his 
constant  success  and  the  great  wealth  which  he  acquired  in 
his  expeditions  to  Russia,  made  him  overbearing,  dissolute, 
cruel,  and  rapacious.  He  murdered  Stanislav  Szczepa- 
nowski,  bishop  of  Cracow,  who  had  remonstrated  against 
his  excesses  and  being  in  consequence  excommunicated, 
his  subjects  refused  to  pay  him  allegiance,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  country,  and  ho  died  in  exile. 
The  notices  of  some  early  chroniclers  however  favour 
tho  supposition  that  thfe  murder  of  the  bishop  and  its  fatal 
consequences  to  Boleslav  were  the  result  of  a factious  op- 
position to  his  authority,  headed  by  the  principal  nobles  and 
clergy;  and  his  popularity  with  the  lower  classes,  which  it 
admitted  by  the  chroniclers,  confirms  such  a supposition. 

Tho  vacant  throne  of  Poland  was  occupied  (a.d.  1082)  by 
his  brother  Vladislav  Herman,  9 weak  monarch,  whoso 
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reign  was  disturbed  by  foreign  aggression^  and  domestic 
war.  Vladislav  a son,  Boleslav  HI.,  or  the  Wry-mouth,  wu* 
a great  monarch,  who  rendored  his  reign  illustrious  by 
many  victories,  particularly  by  one  gained  over  the  em- 
peror Henry  V.  But  the  great  glory  of  his  reign  was  the 
conversion  of  the  idolatrous  Pomeranians.  The  effects  of 
his  fortunate  reign  were  however  entirely  destroyed  by  his 
injudicious  partition  of  the  country  among  his  four  sons, 
a custom  which  was  rommon  at  that  time  in  many  coun- 
tries. This  partition,  by  destroying  the  unity  of  the  king- 
dom and  producing  internal  wars,  was  productive  of  mucli 
mischief,  and  arrested  the  development  of  tbe  Polish 
monarchy,  which,  being  the  most  important  Slavonic  state, 
might  have  become  a centre  of  unity  for  that  race  and  for 
a Slavonian  empire.  Poland  recovered  from  this  state  of 
weakness  under  Vladislav  II.,  surnamed,  on  account  of  his 
short  stature,  the  Cubit,  who  re-united  (a.d.  1306)  the  dis- 
membered provinces,  with  the  exception  of  Mozovio,  which 
however  remained  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of 
Poland,  and  Silesia,  whose  dukes  had  become  lieges  to  the 
king  of  Bohemia.  Vladislav  was  one  of  the  greatest  mo- 
narch* that  ever  governed  Poland.  He  was  educated  in 
the  school  of  adversity,  having  been  twice  driven  from  his 
throne  into  exile,  and  it  was  only  on  his  last  restoration 
that  he  succeeded  in  firmly  establishing  his  authority.  He 
exerted  himself  to  settle  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country, 
to  repel  foreign  aggression,  and  to  curb  the  licence  of  the 
powerful  vassals.  He  was  crowned  at  Cracow,  a d.  1319, 
ami  thus  restored  a solemnity  which  had  fallen  into  disuse 
since  the  deaili  of  Boleslav  live  Wry-mouth.  His  most  for- 
midable enemies  were  the  Lithuanians,  and  tho  Teutonic 
order,  ahum  Conrad,  duko  of  Ma/.ovm,  called,  about  a.d. 
1230,  from  the  Holy  Land  to  oppose  tho  Prussian  pagans, 
and  granted  them  a large  tract  of  land  with  many  castles. 
These  warrior  monks,  who  subdued  and  partly  extermi- 
nated the  half-savage  Prussians,  soon  became  the  most 
dangerous  neighbours  of  Poland.  Vladislav  gamed  a great 
victory  over  them  in  the  battle  of  Plowce,  a.d.  1331.  11c 
was  then  seventy  years  of  age:  he  died  two  years  after- 
ward*. But  the  most  memorable  event  of  his  reign  is  the 
first  diet  of  Poland,  which  he  assembled  at  Cnencmy  a few 
months  before  the  battle  of  Plowce. 

The  reign  of  hi*  son  Cnsimir  the  Great  was  devoted  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  advantages  gained  by  his  father. 
He  made  great  territorial  concessions  to  Bohemia  and  the 
Teutonic  order  for  tho  maintenance  of  peace,  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  a kingdom  that  had  so  long  laboured  under  the 
evils  of  war.  Tho  improvements  which  ho  made  were 
great,  and  the  chroniclers  say  that  he  found  Poland 
Built  of  wood  and  left  it  built  of  stone.  He  indeed  rebuilt 
many  ruined  cities,  and  repeoplcd  them  with  foreign  set- 
tlors, whom  lie  attracted  by  the  grant  of  considerable  privi- 
leges. His  chief  care  was  directed  to  the  protection  of 
agriculture:  and  the  nobles,  who  were  no  longer  permitted 
to  oppress  the  peasants  at  their  will,  gave  him  the  nickname  of 
the  Peasant  King.  The  first  code  of  laws  was  published  in 
Poland  by  his  orders  at  the  assembly  of  Vislitxa,  a.d. 
1347 ; and  it  was  during  his  reign  that  the  Russian  princi- 
pality of  Halich  was  united  with  Poland.  The  good  will  of 
the  inhabitant*  was  secured  by  the  concession  of  great  pri- 
vileges, and  it  remained  a Polish  province  till  1772,  when  it 
was  taken  by  Austria,  and  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Galicia.  Casimir'*  great  public  qualities  were  unfortunately 
accompanied  with  great  laxity  of  morals. 

The  antient  dynasty  of  Piast,*  which  reigned  in  Poland 
from  a date  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
ended  with  Casimir’s  death,  1370.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  Louis,  king  of  Hungary.  This  monarch,  who 
was  descended  from  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  to  Louis  IX. 
of  France,  merited  the  name  of  Great,  which  he  received 
from  his  Hungarian  subjects,  but  he  had  no  right  to  claim 
such  nn  appellation  from  the  Poles.  Engaged  in  continual 
wars  with  the  powers  of  Italy,  and  particularly  in  the  affairs 
of  Joan  of  Naples,  who  had  formerly  been  married  to  his 
brother  Andrew,  he  entirely  neglected  Poland,  which  he 
visited  only  twice  during  lii*  reign.  But  although  he  paid  j 
little  attention  to  that  country  during  his  lifetime,  ho  was 
very  anxious  to  secure  the  thronoto  one  of  his  daughters,  an 

• A traditional  or  fuhuloui  hirtory  of  Poland  relate*  that  MinexyaUv'i  an- 
r<vt.>T  called  IVaat,  »)>«  * comm.Hi  peaannl  and  whrelu  right.  wni  elected 

monarch  on  aceonnl  of  bit  great  virtue*  aud  lioa]»iulity  al*jut  the  middle  of  ilie 
,nnth  century  IIcihv  the  nnm«  of  Mart  applied  to  Ihe.dyuarty  *hieh  ended 
III  Poland  in  I. TO.  and  continued  in  Si  led*  till  16/5.  Mart  became  afterward* 
in  Poland  a legal  term  applied  to  a king  uleci*!  Uvm  the  native*  of  Ika  country. 


object  which  he  accomplished  by  granting  to  the  nobles, 
or  equestrian  order,  many  privilege*,  and  by  a considerable 
reduction  of  taxes,  a.d.  1371.  In  consequence  of  this 
agreement,  his  youngest  daughter,  Hedvigc,  was  proclaimed, 
alter  his  death,  queen  of  Poland,  a.d.  1382,  and  was  crowned 
at  Cracow,  being  then  only  15  years  of  age.  The  extra- 
ordinary beauty  of  that  princess,  which  was  united  to  the 
noblest  qualities  and  tbe  most  exalted  virtues,  have  ren- 
dered Hod vtge’s  memory  an  object  of  national  veneration. 
She  married  Jogellon,  grand-duke  of  Lithuania,  a pagan 
prince,  who  was  buptisea  on  that  occasion,  and  converted  to 
the  Christian  religion.  [Lithuania-]  This  was  a great 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Hedvigc,  considering  her  attach- 
ment to  William  of  Austria,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed 
from  her  infunt  years.  But  this  union  effected  the  con- 
version of  several  millions  of  pagans,  and  changed  a danger- 
ous enemy  into  a permanent  ally,  for  the  accession  of 
Jagellon  to  the  throne  of  Poland  completely  united 
Lithuania  with  that  country.  Hedvigc  died  a.d.  1399,  but 
Jagellon,  who  on  his  baptism  had  received  the  name  of 
Vladislav,  continued  on  the  throne  till  his  death,  aj>.  1434. 
i His  reign  was  made  glorious  by  the  victory  of  Grunwald, 
in  which  the  power  of  the  German  knights  was  crushed  by 
tho  united  Forces  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  though  the  advan- 
tages of  thi*  victory  were  lost  by  the  irresolute  character  of 
the  king.  In  Jagellou's  reign,  the  Hussite  tenets  seem  to 
have  spread  widely  in  Poland.  Tho  Hussites  sent  several 
embassies  to  Jagellon,  and  offered  to  him  the  throne  of  Bohe- 
mia; but  although  he  might  thus  have  united  Bohemia  with 
Poland,  hu  hud  not  resolution  enough  to  accept  the  offer. 
He  permitted  however  the  princes  of  his  house  to  assist  the 
Husaitcs  against  the  Roinun  Catholics.  Jagellon  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Vladislav  111.,  a prince  eleven  years  old. 
lie  was  scarcely  of  ugu  when  tho  Hungarians,  threatened 
by  the  fa!-t-spreading  power  of  tho  Ottomans,  invited  him 
to  their  throne.  The  young  monarch  defeated  the  Turks 
0443)  in  scvcrul  buttles,  and  advanced  to  within  six  days' 
march  of  Adrianoplo.  Tho  Mussulmans  sued  for  peace, 
and  it  was  concluded  on  terms  most  advantageous  to  the 
Christians.  But  this  treaty  was  soon  shamefully  broken  at 
the  instigation  of  the  pope:  Cardinal  Julian  Cesarim 
absolved  the  king  from  his  oath,  and  promised  him  aid 
from  the  Italian  powers.  The  young  Vladislav  rushed 
headlong  into  a new  and  unjust  war;  but  lie  was  betraved 
by  the  Italians,  who,  instead  of  assisting  him,  transported 
the  Turks  across  the  Hellespont  inio  Europe  to  oppose  him; 
and  he  perished  at  the  battle  of  Varna,  in  the  twenty- first 
year  of  hi*  age.  The  doath  of  the  )cung  king  plunged 
Poland  into  a kind  of  stupor : the  nation  could  hardly  believe 
the  reality  of  the  melancholy  news,  and  numerous  reports 
were  spread  abroad  of  his  still  living  as  a pilgrim  in  distant 
countries.  The  throne  remained  vacant  till  1443,  when  nil 
hope  of  Vladislav’s  return  having  vanished,  it  was  offered 
to  his  brother  Casimir,  grand-duke  of  Lithuania.  Casimir 
was  reluctant  to  accept  tho  crown  of  Poland,  preferring 
to  govern  his  hereditary  subjects  the  Lithuanians,  whose 
nobles  did  not  at  that  time  enjoy  the  extensive  privileges 
of  the  Polish  equestrian  order,  arid  were  leas  turbulent 
subjects  than  the  Poles.  However,  when  the  states 
of  Poland  threatened  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  a 
new  sovereign,  ho  accepted  their  offers,  and  left  Lithuania, 
for  which  lie  preserved  to  the  end  of  hi*  life  a strong 
predilection.  The  most  important  event  of  his  reign 
was  the  union  of  the  Prussian  provinces  with  Poland.  Tuc 
inhabitants  of  that  rich  country,  wearied  of  the  oppression 
of  the  Teutonic  order,  declared  themselves  (1454)  sub- 
jects of  the  crown  of  Poland.  A war  ensued,  w hich  was 
protracted  by  the  incapacity  of  the  king  and  by  the  internal 
discord  which  agitated  Poland  and  Lithuania.  It  was  ter- 
minated, a.d.  1462,  by  the  peace  of  Thorn,  which  gave  to 
Poland  a rich  and  fertile  country  with  a large  population. 
The  acquisition  of  Danzig  proved  particularly  advantageous 
to  the  commerce  of  Poland.  It  was  also  under  his  reign 
that  the  representative  system  of  Poland  received  a definite 
organization,  a.d.  1468.  It  was  determined  that  each  dis- 
trict should  elect  rep  resen  totives,  and  that  these  represent- 
atives should  deliberate  as  a distinct  body  from  the  senate : 
thenceforward  a measure  became  a law  when  it  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  king,  the  senate,  and  the  chamber  of  nuncios, 
or  representatives  of  the  nobles,  to  which  also  the  deputies 
of  the  towns  were  admitted. 

The  negligence  of  Casimir  permitted  the  Tartars  to  make 
frequent  inroads  on  the  borders,  and  the  Czar  of  Muscovy 
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seised  an  extensive  tract  of  Lithuania*  Casimir  was  a 
great  promoter  of  learning,  and  he  gave  a very  superior 
education  to  liis  sons,  having  entrusted  them  to  the  care 
of  tliu  celebrated  Italian  scholar  Philip  Buonacorsi,  better 
known  under  the  name  of  Callimachus  Expcricns,  who 
sought  rofutre  at  the  court  of  Poland  from  the  enmity  of 
Pope  Paul  11,  His  eldest  son,  Vladislav,  was  called  to  the 
throne  of  Bohemia,  in  1474,  und  in  1402  he  became  king  of 
Hungary.  Casimir  died  in  1402,  and  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  of  Poland  by  his  second  son  John  Albrecht,  and 
by  his  third  son  Alexander  in  Lithuania. 

John  Albrecht  was  a warlike  prince,  but  of  a careless  and 
indolent  disposition.  Ilis  tutor  Callimachus  hud  great  in- 
fluence over  him,  and  advised  him  to  check  the  overgrown 
power  of  the  nobles,  for  which  purpose  he  had  drawn  up  a 
system  of  policy  to  be  followed,  but  the  report  of  these  schemes 
only  rendered  the  opposition  of  that  class  the  stronger. 
Having  inconsiderately  engaged  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Wallachians,  Albrecht’s  army  was  surprised  by  the  enemy  and 
completely  defeated.  The  Turks  soon  after  invaded  Poland 
with  a considerable  force,  but  they  were  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  an  unusually  severe  winter.  John  Albrecht 
died  in  1501,  and  his  brother  Alexander,  grand-duke  of 
Lithuania,  was  elected  his  successor. 

Alexander's  reign  was  unfortunate.  II is  marriage  with 
Helena,  daughter  of  Ivan  III.,  grand-duke  of  Moscow, 
and  Sophia  Palmologns,  did  not  prevent  his  father-in-law 
from  repeatedly  invading  the  frontiers  of  Lithuania,  and 
taking  possession  of  several  castles  ami  districts  in  that 
country.  The  Tartars  also  committed  great  devastations  in 
the  same  country,  but  they  were  defeated  by  his  favourite, 
Prince  Glinski,  a short  time  before  his  death,  in  1506.  The 
royal  power  was  much  weakened  under  his  reign  by  the  ! 
extension  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobles. 

After  Alexander’s  death,  his  youngest  brother  Sigismund, 
-duke  of  Troppau  in  Sdesia,  was  elected  king  of  Poland,  | 
having  become  by  inheritance  grand-duke  of  Lithuania. 
Ho  found  the  affairs  of  both  countries  in  a very  unfavourable 
slate.  The  southern  provinces  of  the  kingdom  were  con- 
verted into  a desert  by  the  repeated  inroads  of  the  Tartars, 
and  even  some  parts  of  Lithuania  had  experienced  the 
disastrous  effects  of  their  ravages.  The  czars  of  Muscovy, 
who  wore  recently  emancipated  from  their  subjection  to  the 
Tartar.-,  and  had  reduced  and  united  with  their  dominions 
the  principalities  of  Rezan  and  Tver,  as  well  as  the  republics 
of  Novogorod  and  Pskow,  became  by  these  important  acqui- 
sitions very  formidable  neighbours  to  Poland.  Though  ex- 
perience proved  that  the  Muscovite  armies  were  inferior  to 
the  Polish  in  courage  and  military  skill,  they  always  sur- 
passed them  in  numbers.  The  resources  of  the  Muscovite 
sovereign  were  immense ; he  ruled  despotically  over  many 
rich  and  populous  provinces;  anil  his  mandate  was  sufficient 
to  call  round  his  standard  countless  thousands.  It  was 
quite  the  reverse  in  Poland,  where  the  turbulent  nobility 
frequently  and  in  Iho  most  wanton  manner  opposed  the 
best  views  of  the  king,  and  often  resisted  his  commands 
with  no  other  view  than  to  assert  their  own  rights,  au  en- 
croachment upon  which  they  dreaded  move  than  any  foreign 
aggression.  It  is  true  that  the  warriors  who  generally 
flocked  to  the  royal  standard  were  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
but  their  numbers  were  few,  and  though  they  fought  with 
the  utmost  gallantry,  they  were  soon  tired  of  the  fatigues  of 
the  camp.  The  arrierc  ban,  or  general  levy  of  the  nobility, 
called  Pospolite  Ruszenie,  that  is,  general  movement,  could 
only  be  raised  with  great  difficulty,  and  it  soon  returned 
home.  The  treasury  was  empty,  and  tho  nobles,  unwilling 
to  submit  to  any  taxation,  sought  to  throw  all  the  imposts 
on  tho  inhabitants  of  towns,  whose  number  was  compara- 
tively small,  and  on  tho  peasants,  who  were  already  crushed 
by  tho  oppression  of  the  landowners.  The  crown  was  in 
possession  of  extensive  demesnes,  but  they  were  generally 

? ranted  for  life  to  some  noble,  and  the  prodigal  Alexander 
sad  greatly  diminished  them.  All  these  difficulties  were 
however  overcome  by  the  firmness  and  prudence  of  Sigis- 
mund, and  he  was  much  assisted  in  his  task  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  crown,  Bonar,  who  succeeded,  by  his  great  industry 
and  strict  economy,  in  restoring  order  to  the  finances  of  the 
country.  The  revolt  of  Glinski,  a most  powerful  Lithuanian 
grandee,  who,  having  been  educated  at  the  court  of  tho  em- 
peror Maximilian  1 , acquired  great  military  skill  in  his 
campaigns,  involved  Sigismund  in  a bloody  war  with  Mus- 
covy. Glinski,  who  had  enjoyed  supreme  influence  under 
Alexander,  created  many  enemies,  who  attributed  to  him 


treasonable  projects,  and  he  was  treated  with  perhaps  inju- 
dicious  harshness  by  Sigismund.  Ho  attacked  and  mur- 
dered his  chief  enemy,  Zabrzezinski,  a powerful  grandee, 
and  having  committed  that  crime,  he  declared,  together 
with  a great  uumber  of  adherents,  for  the  Czar  of  Moscow, 
who  promised  to  elevate  him  to  the  dignity  of  a sovereign 
prince  of  Smolensk.  Aided  by  tho  traitor,  ihe  Muscovites 
invaded  without  opposition  many  provinces  of  Lithuania, 
but  n brilliant  victory  obtained  by  the  king  in  person  stopped 
the  progress  of  the  enemy,  who  were  expelled  from  the  Polish 
frontier,  and  their  own  country  was  invaded.  The  spirit 
of  insubordination  among  the  army  however  prevented 
•Sigismund  from  obtaining  any  result  from  his  victory,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  accept  the  Czar's  proposals  of  peace.  It 
was  concluded  by  a treaty  which  left  the  frontier  of  the 
belligerent  powers  in  the  same  state  ns  it  was  befiiro  the 
war.  The  families  of  Glinski  and  his  adherents  were  per- 
mitted to  join  them  in  Muscovy,  but  many  of  them  were 
pardoned  and  restored  to  their  estates  and  former  dignities. 
[Russia] 

Bohdan,  prince  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  invaded  (a.d. 
1510)  tho  southern  provinces  of  Poland;  he  wts  however 
soon  defeated,  and  compelled  to  conclude  a treaty,  by  which 
he  acknowledged  himself  the  vassal  of  the  kings  of  Poland. 
This  acquisition  became  afterwards  the  origin  of  long  and 
bloody  wars  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  but  an  immediate 
collision  with  that  power  was  avoided  by  the  prudence  of 
tho  king. 

Pope  Julius  II.  sent  an  embassy  to  Sigismund  to  compli- 
ment him  on  his  recent  success,  und  to  propose  to  him  to  be- 
come the  head  of  a league  which  that  pope  proposed  to  form 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe ; but  this  flatter- 
ing proposition  was  declined  by  tho  Polish  monarch,  and  a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Tartars,  in  which  27,000  of  those 
barbarians  were  slain,  secured  for  a considerable  time  tho 
tranquillity  of  the  frontiers.  Sigismund  married  Barbara, 
daughter  of  Stephen  Zapolva,  waywode  of  Transylvania. 
The  emperor  Maximilian,  who  watched  with  jealousy  tho 
influence  which  Poland  exercised  over  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary, and  which  was  increased  by  Sigismund'*  marriage,  by 
his  intrigues,  and  particularly  by  the  agency  of  Glinski,  in- 
cited the  Czar  of  Muscovy  to  attack  Poland.  Its  1514  the 
Muscovites  invaded  the  frontier  of  Lithuania  with  an  im- 
mense force,  and  took  Smolensk.  They  advanced  into 
Lithuania  with  an  army  of  80,000  men.  which  however, 
being  met  by  the  Lithuanian  general,  Princo  Ostrogski, 
with  a force  of  32,000  men,  was  completely  routed  at  the 
battle  of  Orsha.  But  this  brilliaul  victory  was  without 
any  result,  ns  the  army  soon  dispersed,  without  even  re- 
taking Smolensk,  which  remained  in  tho  possession  of 
Muscovy  at  the  ensuing  peace. 

These  events  induced  the  emperor  Maximilian  to  seek  the 
friendship  of  Sigismund,  whom  he  invited  to  a congress  at 
Vienna  in  1515.  This  meeting  produced  no  advantage  to 
Poland,  and  the  promises  given  by  the  emperor  on  that 
occasion  to  interfere  with  the  Teutonic  order  and  the  Mus- 
covites on  the  behalf  of  Poland,  proved  entirely  delusive. 
Tho  matrimonial  alliance  between  an  Austrian  duke  and 
a Jagellonian  princess  of  Bohemia,  which  was  agreed  on 
there,  in  the  course  of  time  placed  the  crowns  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary  on  the  head  of  the  Austrian  monarch*,  a cir- 
cumstance which  greatly  increased  their  powor,  and  de- 
stroyed the  influence  that  Poland  had  possessed  over  those 
countries. 

After  the  death  of  his  first  queen,  Sigismund  married 
Bona,  tho  daughter  of  John  Giflcazzo  Sforza,  last  duke  of 
Milan.  She  was  a most  beautiful  and  accomplished 
princess,  but  of  a dissolute  and  abandoned  character.  She 
did  much  mischief  by  her  ambition  and  intrigues,  although 
she  introduced  into  Poland  many  Italian  refinements,  and 
the  Spanish  courtesy,  which  rendered  tho  court  of  Poland 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  refined  in  Europe. 

The  troubles  produced  by  the  Reformation  of  Luther  in 
the  Prussian  provinces  induced  Sigismund  to  repress  them 
by  severe  measures,  which  were  however  taken  from  politi- 
cal motives,  and  not  from  any  religious  intolerance ; for 
Sigismund  on  many  other  occasions  showed  himself  very 
tolerant  towards  tho  doctrines  of  tho  Reformation,  which 
under  his  reign  spread  over  all  Poland.*  Albert  of  Bran- 
denburg, grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  having  be- 

• In  nn  *n»wer  lo  Eekiue,  Hie  celebrated  nntnfiooUt  of  Luther,  olio  bad 
writ  him  Henry  Vlll.’e  book  agulnot  that  reformer,  he  says  that  hewi*heet<i 
be  klug  of  goate u well  a*  of  |Mf|, 
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come  a convert  to  Protestantism,  the  part  of  Prussia  which 
was  still  held  by  the  Order  was  erected  into  a secular  princi- 
pality, and  Albert  of  Brandenburg  was  created  hereditary 
duke  of  Prussia,  and  became  a liege  to  the  crown  of  Poland. 
Thus  Poland  gave  the  first  example  of  a diplomatic  recog- 
nition of  a Roman  Catholic  institution,  secularised  by  the 
Reformation.  Albert’s  successors  continued  to  recognise 
the  suzerainetd  of  Poland  till  the  treaty  of  Velau  (1657),  by 
which  Prussia  was  declared  an  independent  dukedom.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  dominion  of  the  Brandenburg  family- 
over  Prussia. 

The  dukedom  of  Mazovia  was  reunited  with  Poland  after 
the  death  of  the  last  prince  in  1526;  and  the  W allachians, 
w ho  attacked  Poland  in  1530,  were  defeated  with  great  loss. 
The  affairs  of  Wollachia  requiring  the  display  of  a consider- 
able force,  the  king  ordered  the  arriere  ban  of  the  equestrian 
order  to  assemble  at  Leopol  in  1531).  According  to  the  ac- 
count of  a contemporary  historian  (Orichovius),  150,000 
militia,  splendidly  armed,  assembled  at  the  royal  summons. 
Put  this  numerous  force,  instead  of  marching  against  the  | 
common  enemy,  raised  an  outcry  against  the  authority  of  j 
the  king,  dunning  the  redress  of  certain  imaginary  wrongs, 
end  the  extension  of  their  already  overgrown  privileges. 
Thus  they  separated,  without  producing  any  effect  whatever, 
and  the  memory  of  this  miserable  expedition  was  ridiculed 
by  the  nickname  of  the  Chicken  War. 

Sigismund  died  in  1548,  in  the  62nd  year  of  his  age. 
with  the  character  of  a wise,  just,  and  magnanimous 
prince,  notwithstanding  that  in  the  latter  years  of  lus  reign 
lie  had  become  unpopular,  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  his 
queen  Bona,  to  whom  he  was  dotingly  attached.  Ho  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Sigjftnund  Augustus,  who  had  been 
elected  and  crowned  during  lus  lifetime,  and  was  only  then 
ten  years  old.  Before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  even 
after  the  death  of  his  first  w ife,  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  he  se- 
cretly married  Barbara  Radzivill,  widow  of  Gastold,  palatine 
ofTroki.amost  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady,  and  he  de- 
clared his  marriage  publicly  a few  days  after  he  was  pro- 
claimed king.  This  union,  although  agreeable  to  the 
Lithuanians,  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Poles,  who  were 
afraid  that  it  would  give  the  Radzivill*  ami  other  Lithuanian 
families  an  undue  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  king. 
A violent  opposition,  influenced  by  the  queen  mother,  was 
raised  in  two  diets  against  the  king’s  marriage,  who  was 
required  to  abandon  hiawife,  and  the  primate  Dzicvzgowski 
promised  to  distribute  on  the  heads  of  all  the  nation  the  sin 
of  perjury  which  tliu  king  would  commit  by  breaking  his 
marriage  oath  to  Barbara.  The  firmness  of  the  kin" 
quelled  that  factious  opposition,  and  Barbara  was  crowned, 
hut  she  died  shortly  afterwards,  nut  without  strong  suspicion 
of  having  been  poisoned  by  her  mother-in  law  Bona  Sforza. 

At  the  suggestion  of  his  mother,  Sigismund  Augustus 
married  Catherine  of  Austria,  the  widowed  duchess  of 
Mantua.  Tins  was  a very  unfortunate  marriage  for  Poland ; 
it  was  the  cause  of  Sigismund  Augustus  dying  without  issue, 
of  the  Jagellonian  dynasty  becoming  extinct,  and  the  throne, 
which  during  its  existence  had  been  elective  only  in  theory, 
becoming  so  in  practice. 

The  most  remarkable  events  of  Sigismund  Augustus’s 
reign  arc  the  acquisition  of  Livonia,  which  voluntarily 
submitted  to  Poland,  in  order  to  save  itself  from  the 
Muscovite  yoke,  and  Ihe  union  between  Poland  and 
Lithuania,  which  was  effected  at  the  diet  of  Lublin.  1569. 
By  this  arrangement,  it  was  agreed  that  the  deputies  and 
senators  of  both  nations  should  deliberate  in  common. 
The  rights  of  the  Polish  nobles  were  extended  to  those 
of  Lithuania,  and  the  thrunu  of  both  countries  became 
equally  elective;  yet  the  laws,  finances,  and  army  re- 
mained distinct.  This  union  continued  until  the  final  dis- 
solution of  Poland. 

It  was  under  the  reign  of  Sigismund  Augustus  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  acquired  a great  influence 
in  Poland,  particularly  among  the  higher  rlos&cs ; so  that 
there  was  a time  when  its  complete  triumph  was  expected 
by  the  enemies  and  equally  dreaded  hv  the  adherents  of 
Romo.  Sigismund  Augustus  was  wavering,  and  his  mind 
seems  to  have  been  much  un-ettled  by  the  conflict  of  reli- 
gious opinions.  There  are  however  sufficient  grounds  to 
believe  that  he  was  friendly  to  a reform  of  the  national 
church,  as  his  favours  were  bestowed  chiefly  on  the  open 
and  secret  promoters  of  that  measure.  It  is  therefore  very 
probable  that  had  he  lived  longer,  this  great  event  would 
have  taken  place  in  Poland. 


The  interregnum  produced  by  the  death  of  Sigismund 
Augustus  (1572)  was  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
country,  particularly  as  the  election  of  the  new  king  was 
embarrassed  by  religious  differences.  Both  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics and  the  Protestants  wished  to  place  upon  the  throne 
a candidate  of  their  own  persuasion.  The  following  were 
the  candidates  for  the  vacant  throne:  Ernest,  archduke 
of  Austria,  brother  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.;  Henry 
of  Valois,  brother  of  Charles  IX.  of  France;  John  111., 
king  of  Sweden,  son  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  who  was  married 
to  a sister  of  the  late  king,  and  sought  the  crown  of  Poland 
cither  for  himself  or  for  his  infant  son  Sigismund;  the 
Czar  of  Muscovv,  Ivan  Vassilorich  ; and  among  the  natives, 
John  Firley,  palatine  of  Cracow,  the  chief  of  the  nobles 
who  followed  the  Reformed  or  Helvetian  confession,  aimed 
at  the  crown  of  his  country,  and  had  a good  chance  of  suc- 
cess. The  hopes  of  Firley  were  however  destroyed  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  Lutheran  nobles,  headed  by  the  powerful 
families  of  Gorka  and  Zborowski.  The  diet  of  convocation, 
which  assembled  in  Januury,  1573,  adopted  a measure 
which  reflects  great  credit  on  the  prudence  of  the  nation, 

( particularly  if  we  consider  the  violence  of  religious  parties 
! at  that  time.  It  enacted  that  all  the  religious  sects  which 
.il  that  time  divided  Poland  should  enjoy  equal  rights  and 
privileges : and  this  enactment,  known  under  the  appellation 
of  the  Confederation  of  1573,  became  the  fundamental  law 
of  Poland,  ami  was  violated  only  during  the  melancholy 
decline  of  that  country.  The  extraordinary  address  of  the 
French  ambassador  Monluc,  bishop  of  Valence,  secured  the 
election  of  the  French  prince,  notwithstanding  the  universal 
feeling  against  the  royal  house  of  France  created  through- 
out Poland  by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Monluc 
gavo,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  all  the  guarantees  which 
were  required  for  the  political  and  religious  liberties  of  the 
nation,  and  even  consented  to  the  demand  of  the  Polish 
Protestants  that  favourable  conditions  should  be  granted  to  ' 
their  co-religionists  in  France.  The  solemn  embassy 
w*hich  was  sent  to  Paris,  in  order  to  announce  to  the  new 
king  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  gives  a favourable  idea  of 
the  advanced  state  of  civilization  at  that  time  in  Poland  • 
Thuanus  speak*  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  great  informa- 
tion of  the  Polish  delegates.  Henry,  after  some  hesitation, 
swore  to  the  conditions  of  election,  and  went  to  Poland  ; 
but  a few  month*  after  his  arrival,  haring  learned  the  death 
of  his  brother  Charles  IX.,  by  which  he  inherited  the 
throne  of  France  as  Henry  III.,  he  secretly  left  Cracow 
(a  d.  1574),  and  escaped  from  his  new  kingdom.  He  tried 
however  to  retain  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  promised  to  re- 
turn to  that  country  as  soon  as  the  affairs  of  France  would 
permit  him.  But  as  these  promises  remained  for  some  time 
unfulfilled,  the  throne  was  declared  vacant  in  1575,  and 
Stephen  Battory  was  elected.  He  was  a very  remarkable  per- 
son, who  had  risen,  by  his  great  merit,  from  a simple  Hun- 
garian noble  to  the  dignity  of  sovereign  prince  of  Transyl- 
vania. This  was  a most  fortunate  choice.  Battory  defeated, 
in  repeated  battles,  the  Muscovites,  retook  many  towns 
and  districts  of  Lithuania  which  had  been  seized  by  the 
Muscovites,  and  invaded  their  own  country.  His  victorious 
career  was  arrested  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuit  Possevinus, 
who  induced  him  to  make  pearc  with  Muscovy,  the  Czar  of 
which  deceived  him  by  a simulated  wish  of  submitting  his 
church  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  Battory  was  not  only 
a great  commander,  but  a great  king,  and  he  established 
many  useful  institutions  in  the  country.  His  death,  in 
1586,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  making  great  prepara- 
tions against  Muscovy,  may  he  considered  as  a calamity  to 
Poland,  as  it  destroyed  the  politic  schemes  concerted  for  its 
future  safety,  which  would  probably  have  been  carried  into 
effect.  It  also  opened  the  field  to  the  quarrels  of  many 
powerful  nobles,  whose  factious  spirit  was  restrained  by  the 
strong  rule  of  Battory.  Several  candidates  for  the  vacant 
throne  presented  themselves.  Fedor  Ivanovich,  Czar  of 
Moscow,  supported  by  the  Lithuanians,  was  very  near  being 
elected.  [Fkdor  Ivanovich.] 

After  the  failure  of  the  Czar,  two  parties  divided  the  elec- 
tors: one  supported  Maximilian,  archduke  of  Austria;  and 
the  other,  headed  by  Zaraoyski,  one  of  the  most  eminent 

Iiersons  of  his  time,  presented  Sigismund  Vasa,  son  of  the 
ling  of  Sweden,  and  nephew  by  his  mother  to  Sigismund 
Augustus.  Both  candidates  were  proclaimed  kings  by  their 
adherents;  but  Maximilian,  being  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner by  Zamoyski.  was  obliged  to  resign  his  claim.  The 
choice  of  Sigismund  111,  was  unfortunate : bigoted  in  his 
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attachment  to  the  Roman'Catbolic  religion,  in  which  ho 
had  been  educated,  he  was  over  ready  to  sacrifice  the  in- 
terests of  his  kingdom  to  those  of  his  church.  Ho  thus 
lost  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  created  a general  discon- 
tent in  Poland  by  his  complete  subserviency  to  the  Jesuits 
and  the  house  of  Austria,  os  well  as  his  tendency  towards 
despotism.  A civil  war  ensued ; but  the  insurants  being 
defeated,  the  country  was  restored  to  peace.  An  individual 
named  Demetrius,  pretending  to  be  the  legitimate  heir  to 
the  throne  of  Moscow,  who  was  believed  to  have  been 
murdered  by  GodoonofF  [Godoonoff],  appeared  in  Poland. 
Sigismund,  expecting  that  ho  would  subject  the  Russian 
church  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  secretly  favoured  him ; 
and  many  powerful  grandees  having  espoused  his  cause, 
he  ascendea  the  throne  of  Moscow,  but  was  afterwards 
murdered  in  a popular  riot.  An  impostor  however  ap- 
peared, who  pretended  that  ho  had  escaped  from  the 
massacre,  and  created  great  disturbance  in  Muscovy, 
where  Prince  Shooyski  was  elected  Czar  instead  of  the 
murdered  Demetrius.  Sigismund,  taking  advantage  of 
the  distracted  state  of  Muscovy,  declared  war  against 
that  country ; and  the  Polish  general  Zolkiewski,  having 
defeated  the  Muscovite  array  and  an  auxiliary  Swedish 
force,  entered  Moscow,  and  concluded  a treaty  by  which 
Vladislav,  oldest  son  of  Sigismund,  was  elected  Czar  of 
Moscow,  1610,  on  conditions  which  limited  the  absolute 
power  that  the  raonarchs  of  that  country  hitherto  possessed. 
Shooyski,  who  had  been  depose* I previous  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Poles,  was  conducted  to  Poland,  where  he  died  in 
captivity.  Zolkiewski  made  the  noblest  use  of  his  victory 
over  the  Muscovites.  Though  lie  entered  their  country  ns 
a conqueror,  he  restored  tranquillity  by  placing  on  tho  throne 
a Polish  prince,  and  giving  to  a nation  oppressed  by  the 
most  abject  despotism  the  advantages  of  a free  government, 
a benefit  which  was  due  not  to  the  demands  of  the  Musco- 
vites, who  were  anxious  only  to  secure  the  interests  of  their 
church,  but  to  the  generous  and  sound  policy  of  the  Polish 
general,  who  foresaw  the  dangers  which  threatened  his 
own  country  if  a prince  likely  to  become  its  king  should 
p<*»*o.-ts  despotic  power  in  Muscovy.  Tho  inhabitants  of 
Muscovy  were  willing  to  swear  allegiance  to  their  new  king; 
hut  the  accomplishment  of  that  fortunate  event,  which 
would  have  established  a constitutional  government  in 
Russia,  and  created  a Slavonian  empire,  and  the  most  power- 
ful state  in  Europe,  was  destroyed  by  the  jealousy  and  in- 
capacity of  Sigismund,  who,  instead  of  confirming  those 
conditions,  delayed  his  confirmation  under  various  pretences, 
and  in  the  mean  time  endeavoured  to  possess  himself  of 
some  towns  and  provinces  of  Russia.  The  Muscovites,  justly 
irritated  by  Sigismund’s  conduct,  rose  in  arms,  and  a bloody 
war  ensued,  during  which  the  Polish  general,  ill-supported 
by  the  king,  maintained  hitnrelf  for  a long  time  against  the 
Muscovites,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  retire.  The  refusal 
of  the  diet  to  grant  the  necessary  supplies  produced  in- 
subordination in  the  army,  which  was  unpaid,  and  the  Rus- 
sians gained  great  advantages.  Sigismund  at  last  made  an 
effort,  and  sent  his  son  Vladislav  to  recover,  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  the  throne  which  was  lost  tlmugh  his 
father's  incapacity,  and  already  occupied  by  Michael  Fe- 
derovirh  Romano w,  who  was  elected  in  1613.  Vladislav 
penetrated  to  the  walls  of  the  capital ; and  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry  it  by  storm,  occupied  a 
strong  position  in  its  vicinitv:  but  the  insubordination 
of  tho  army,  which  was  still  badly  paid,  and  several  im- 
politic measures  of  the  king,  hastened  (lie  conclusion  of 
a.iruce  of  fourteen  years,  bv  which  the  Czar  Michael  Fedo- 
rovich was  recognised  by  Poland,  which  retained  Smolensk 
with  other  provinces.  This  truce  was  urgent,  on  account 
of  tho  increasing  hostilities  with  Turkey,  which  originated 
chiefly  in  the  disputed  possession  of  Moldavia,  where  many 
powerful  Polish  grandees,  related  to  Mohdn,  prince  of  that 
country,  espoused  his  part  against  the  Turks,  who  had  de- 
posed him  from  his  dignity.  The  cons  tun  t inroads  of  the 
Tartars  into  the  Polish  territory,  and  the  depreciations  of  the 
Cossacks,  subjects  of  Poland,  committed  in  the  Turkish  do- 
minions on  the  Black  Sea,  rendered  the  preservation  of  peace 
difficult ; but  war  was  rendered  inevitable  by  Sigismund's 
sending  a considerable  force  to  Hungary  against  Bethlero 
Gabor,  prince  of  Transyltania,  who,  with  tho  Bohemian  in- 
surgents. was  besieging  V lenna.  This  produced  a diversion 
favourable  to  Austria,  but  involved  Poland  in  an  unne- 
cessary quarrel  with  Turkey.  Zolkiewski,  whose  expedition 
against  Moscow  wo  have  mentioned,  having  encountered 


the  Turks  with  a very  inferior  force,  was  defeated  and 
killed  in  1620.  The  Tartars  ravaged  the  border  pro- 
vinces; and  Sultan  Osman  marched  at  the  head  of  an 
army  which  is  said  to  have  amounted,  including  the 
Tartars,  to  400,000  men,  with  tho  view  of  conquering 
Poland,  which  sent  to  oppose  that  overwhelming  force  only 
35,(100  Poles  and  40,000  Zaporogue  Cossacks.  The  Polish 
army,  under  the  command  of  Chodkiewich  and  Lubotnirski, 
occupied  a fortified  camp  noar  the  banks  of  tho  Dniester, 
and  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Peace  was  con- 
cluded on  the  7 th  October,  1621,  on  condition  that  every- 
thing should  remain  in  the  same  state  as  before  the  war. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Swedes  took  Riga  and  many  other 
towns  in  Livonia,  but  a truce  restored  a part  of  their  con- 
quests. War  with  Sweden  was  renewed  in  1625 ; but  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  unable  to  obtain  any  success,  proposed,  on  con- 
ditions favourable  to  Poland,  a truce  of  thirty  years,  during 
which  the  dispute  about  the  succession  to  the  Swedish 
throne  should  be  settled  ; but  Sigismund,  seduced  by  a de- 
lusive promise  of  assistance  from  Spain,  rejected  those  offers, 
and  was  obliged  to  conclude,  in  1629,  a truce  of  six  years, 
on  much  less  advantageous  forms. 

Sigismund  111.  died  in  1632,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of 
his  age.  His  reign  of  forty-five  years  was  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  errors,  the  immediate  effect  of  which  was  how- 
ever in  a great  degree  prevented  by  the  many  eminent 
persons  whom  Poland  produced  during  his  reign;  but  the 
seeds  of  the  future  calamities  of  that  country  were  sow  n by 
that  king.  Bigoted  in  his  attachment  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church,  he  thought  more  about  the  conversion  of  Ins 
opponents  than  about  tho  interests  of  his  country.  Pro- 
testantism, which  was  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  Poland, 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  his  efforts ; and  ho  effected 
it  not  by  open  oppression,  which  was  rendered  impossible 
by  tho  constitution  of  the  country,  but  by  a cunning  system 
of  secret  persecution,  and  by  every  po^siblo  means  of  seduc- 
tion. 

Several  bishops  of  tho  Greek  church  having  subscribed 
to  a union  with  Rome  (1598),  the  opponents  of  that  union, 
which  was  supported  by  the  king  and  the  priests,  were 
exposed  to  much  persecution,  which  scattered  the  seeds 
of  discontent  and  future  rebellion  among  the  inhabitants 
of  tho  south-eastern  provinces  of  Poland,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  great  calamities.  Being  entirely  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Jesuits,  the  devoted  promoters  of  the  interests 
of  Austria,  his  external  policy  was  constantly  subservient 
to  that  power,  and  often  at  the  cost  of  the  interests  of 
Poland.  Ills  privnte  character  was  respectable. 

Sigistnund'a  son  Vladislav  IV.  was  elected  without  oppo- 
sition. He  was  a virtuous  and  enlightened  prince.  Imme- 
diately after  his  coronation  he  marched  against  the  Musco- 
vites, who  hud  invaded  the  Polish  frontiers,  and  huviug  de- 
feated them,  he  entered  the  frontiers  of  Muscovy,  wheie  lie 
occupied  several  towns.  Peace  was  concluded  in  1634,  on 
advutitugeous  terms  to  Poland.  Soon  afterwards  the  hostilities 
which  had  been  commenced  by  the  Turks  were  repelled, 
and  peace  was  confirmed;  the  truce  with  Sweden  was  alsc 
prolonged  for  twenty-six  years.  Poland  thus  enjoyed  a 
long  peace  during  the  reign  of  Vladislav,  who  died  in  1646, 
at  the  very  moment  when  a most  dangerous  rebellion  was 
breaking  out. 

Although  Vladislav  was  strongly  opposed  to  religious 
intolerance,  his  royal  authority  was  insufficient  to  check  tho 
persecution  of  the  followers  of  the  Eastern  church,  as  tiio 
I long  reign  of  his  father  had  firmly  established  the  influence 
of  i be  Jesuits  in  Polund.  Tho  consequences  of  this  unfor- 
tunate circumstance  were  soon  manifested  in  the  rebellion 
of  tho  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,  which  originated  principally 
in  act*  of  religious  oppression,  committed  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuits.  Tho  rebellion  broke  out  in  the 
last  moments  of  Vladislav,  and  raged  for  many  years  under 
his  brother  and  successor  John  Casimir,  until  Climielnnzki, 
the  chief  of  the  Cossacks,  in  1654,  applied  for  aid  to  tho 
czar  of  Muscovy,  Alexius,  w ho  tent  a numerous  sjmy  to 
his  assistance  and  another  force  to  attack  Lithuania.  Tho 
situation  of  Poland  was  already  very  critical,  but  tho  inj- 
prudence  of  tho  king  made  it  desperate.  Charles  Gusta- 
vus  having  ascended  the  throne  of  Sweden  in  conse- 
quence of  Christina’s  abdication,  John  Casimir's  ambassador 
at  Stockholm  made  a protest  against  his  accession  to  ilio 
throne  of  Sweden,  of  which  his  master  was  the  legitimate 
heir.  Charles  Gusluvus  wanted  only  a pretext  for  mvudmg 
Poland,  mud  ho  was  persuaded  to  do  so  by  Radzieyowski,  an 
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influential  grandee,  who,  being  unjustly  persecuted  by  the  ’ 
Polish  king,  became  a traitor  to  his  country.  The  Swedish  j 
monarch  entered  Poland  from  Pomerania,  in  1653,  and  the  ; 
adjacent  provinces,  which  were  discontented  with  John  I 
Casimir,  and  influenced  by  Rnd/ieyowski,  joined  the  enemy,  i 
who  marched  without  opposition  upon  Warsaw.  The  Po- 
lish king  fled  to  Cracow,  and  thence  to  Silesia,  and  Cra- 
cow was  soon  occupied  by  the  Swedes.  A Swedish  force 
having  simultaneously  entered  Lithuania,  a great  number 
of  the  inhabitants,  menaced  by  the  Muscovites.  Cossacks, 
and  Tartars,  who  ravaged  a largo  part  of  their  country, 
sought  safety  by  submitting  to  the  protection  of  the  Swedish 
monarch.  A great  part  of  the  army,  being  defeated,  was  i 
obliged  to  swear  allegiance  to  Charles  Gustavus,  who  was  I 
on  the  point  of  becoming  king  of  Poland,  his  military  ta-  ! 
lent' and  conciliating  policy  having  gained  for  him  universal  : 
respect  among  the  Poles,  many  of  whom  believed  that  their  j 
country  would  regain  its  power  under  the  rule  of  such  a 
vigorous  sovereign.  A deputation  accordingly  requested  j 
him  to  convoke  a diet  for  his  own  election,  but  he  proudly  j 
answered  that  he  did  not  require  an  election,  being  already 
master  of  Poland  by  the  right  of  conquest  This  reply  ! 
destroyed  all  his  interest,  and  the  Poles  began  to  desert  him  | 
and  return  to  their  king.  A confederation  was  organised  in  , 
order  to  restore  John  Casimir  to  bis  throne,  and  all  the  na- ; 
lion  armed  in  his  defence.  The  Swedes  were  attacked,  and 
the  czar  of  Muscovy,  jealous  of  their  success,  concluded  u . 
truce  with  Poland,  and  invaded  the  Swedish  province  of  j 
Livonia.  Charles  Gustavus  maintained  himself  with  great  \ 
courage  and  skill.  He  was  joined  by  Ragotzi,  prince  of 
Transylvania,  who  invaded  Poland  with  6O.U0O  men,  as  vveil  , 
as  by  the  forces  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  But  these 
invaders  were  either  destroyed  or  expelled  by  the  nation, 
which  had  unanimously  risen  against  its  enemies.  The 
deliverance  of  the  country  was  principally  accomplished  by 
Stephen  Czavniecki,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  skilful  ! 
generals  of  his  lime.  Denmark  having  declared  war  against  1 
Sweden,  Charles  Gustavus  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  ! 
country.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg  made  peace  with  ! 
Poland  and  declared  war  against  the  Swedes,  and  Austria 
sent  an  auxiliary  force  to  them,  which  proved  of  no  use, 
although  it  was  granted  on  the  most  onerous  terms. 

Finally  peace  was  concluded  at  Oliva,  near  Danzig,  in 
1660.  by  which  John  Casimir  resigned  his  claims  to  the 
Swedish  throne,  and  things  were  restored  to  the  same  state 
as  before  the  war.  This  peace  gave  Poland  the  opportunity 
of  vigorously  repelling  the  aggressions  of  Muscovy,  with 
which  hostilities  had  been  renewed  in  1638,  for  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Ukraine,  having  perceived  that  the  czar  of  Muscovy 
was  a more  dangerous  protector  than  their  legitimate 
monarch  the  king  of  Poland,  returned  to  their  duty  on 
receiving  ample  guarantees  for  their  religious  and  political 
liberties.  The  Muscovites  were  defeated  in  several  battles 
and  expelled  from  the  country,  and  their  own  frontiers 
were  invaded. 

This  war,  which  terminated  in  1666,  destroyed  the  ad- 
vantages gained  over  Muscovy,  with  which  power  peace  was 
concluded  in  1667,  at  Andrnshov,  by  which  Smolensk  and  a 
great  part  of  the  Ukramu  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Czar. 
Both  parties  were  anxious  to  conclude  the  peace,  being 
menaced  by  the  Turks,  whose  aid  was  called  in  by  Doros- 
heuko,  a Cossack  chieftain,  who  intended  to  withdraw  his 
countrymen  from  the  sovereignty  both  of  Poland  and  Mus- 
covy, and  to  place  them  under  the  protection  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  John  Casimir  abdicated  the  throne  in  1668,  and 
retired  to  France,  were  lie  died  as  Abb6  de  St.  Germain,  in 
1672.  He  was  personally  brave,  anil  not  without  military 
talent.  He  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Imperial 
armies  during  the  Thirty  Years’  war. 

H is  disposition  was  kind  and  amiable,  but  easily  influ-  1 
cneed,  owing  to  which  he  was  governed  by  his  queen  and 
the  Jesuits.  Before  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  hod  I 
entered  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was  afterwards  i 
created  a cardinal,  but  the  pope  released  him  from  his 
ecclesiastical  vows  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Vladislav,  ; 
whose  widow  he  married,  llis  reign  was  one  of  the  most  1 
unfortunate  periods  of  Polish  history,  and  the  consequences 
were  equally  deplorable.  Poland  lost  Smolensk,  and  a part  I 
of  the  Ukraine  was  wrested  from  her  by  Moscow.  Some 
Important  districts  were  also  ceded  to  the  elector  of  Bran-  1 
denburg,  whose  independence  of  Poland  was  further  recog-  j 
nised  by  the  treaty  of  Vidau,  in  1637.  The  country  was 
depopulated  by  constaut  war  and  pestilence,  and  emigration  j 


to  adjoining  countries,  which  was  caused  by  the  horrors  of 
war  and  by  religious  persecution. 

On  the  death  of  Casimir  there  were  several  candidates 
for  the  throne  of  Poland,  but  the  minor  nobility,  jealous  of 
the  overgrown  influence  of  the  magnates,  proclaimed  as 
king  Michael  Prince  Wisniowietxki,  a young  man  who  had 
no  pretensions  to  this  dignity. 

The  partisans  of  the  other  candidates  were  carried  away  by 
the  majority  of  the  electors,  and  Michael  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  accept  a crown,  the  burden  of  which  ho  was 
not  qualified  to  support.  His  reign  was  disturbed  by  the 
factious  opposition  of  the  primate,  who  wished  to  dethrone 
him,  and  who  was  assisted  by  many  powerful  grandees, 
which  nearly  produced  a civil  war.  The  Turks  invaded  the 
country  with  an  immense  army,  and  the  heroic  John  Sobi- 
cski  was  unable,  notwithstanding  prodigies  of  valour  and  ins 
great  military  skill,  to  arrest  their  progress.  Peace  was 
concluded  in  167*2,  bv  which  Poland  ceded  to  Turkey  a pan 
of  the  Ukraine,  ami  consented  to  the  annual  payment  of 
22,01)0  ducats.  King  Michael  died  in  1673,  just  at  the  time 
when  ibo  diet  had  resolved  to  break  the  ignominious  peace 
concluded  the  preceding  year  with  the  Turks;  and  John 
Sobicski,  who  had  obtained  a brilliant  victory  over  those 
enemies  on  the  day  after  the  death  of  Michael,  was  elected 
in  his  stead,  notwithstanding  the  competition  of  numerous 
candidates. 

Poland  somewhat  recovered  her  strength  under  the  rule 
of  that  heroic  inonurrh,  w hose  biography  requires  a separate 
article.  [Sobikski.]  The  reign  of  his  successor,  Augustus  11. 
of  Saxony  (1690-1733),  and  of  Augustus  111.  ( 1 733-63),  are  de- 
scribed elsewhere.  (Vol.iii.,p.96.J  The  reign  of  August  us  HI., 
although  tranquil  in  consequence  of  the  torpor  into  which 
the  nation  had  fallen  from  long  exhaustion  brought  upon  it 
by  continual  disasters  from  1648  till  1717,  was  fraught 
with  the  most  eventful  consequences.  Augustus,  who  owed 
his  elevation  to  Russia,  fell,  chiefly  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  his  favourite  minister,  Count  Bruid,  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  winch  was 
anxious  to  maintain  that  influence  by  the  weakness  of  Po- 
land. The  Russian  court  never  foiled  to  assure  the  king 
. that  it  would  never  suffer  the  formation  of  the  smallest 
j confederation  or  any  attempt  at  innovation  which  should  b« 
directed  against  the  authority  of  the  king  or  the  republic. 
It  meant  that  it  would  never  permit  any  improvement  of 
that  constitution  which  kept  the  country  in  a state  of  son- 
• tinual  disorganization. 

j The  condition  of  Poland  was  indeed  wretched  at  that 
' period.  The  constantly  increasing  power  of  the  equestrian 
| order  rendered  government  impossible,  and  the  law  was 
I braved  with  impunity  by  many  powerful  nobles,  who, 

! although  legally  on  the  same  fooling  as  the  poorest  noble, 

I were  as  powerful'  as  independent  sovereigns.  A preposterous 
! system  of  education,  which  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
I Jesuits,  had  so  benighted  the  nation,  that  it  remained  satis- 
| fied  with  its  condition,  imagining  itself  to  be  free,  while  in 
fact  it  was  governed  by  foreign  influence.  This  state  of 
things  made  many  patriots  strongly  feel  the  necessity  of 
! reforming  the  constitution,  which  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
misfortunes  of  the  nation  ; but  opinions  were  divided  as  to 
the  means  of  attaining  this  object.  The  majority  of  the 
nobles,  headed  by  the  Potockis  and  Radzivills,  wished  to 
maintain  all  the  privileges  of  their  order,  and  were  strongly 
attached  to  the  Saxon  dynasty,  which  was  favourable  to 
their  opinions.  This  Saxon  or  court  party  was  opposed  by 
the  Czartomkis,  who,  perceiving  that  a liberty  which  was 
destroying  national  independence  was  only  on  idle  name, 
wished  to  establish  a strong  government  as  the  only  means 
of  raising  the  country  from  its  deplorable  condition. 

Prince  Michael  Czartoryski  and  his  brother  Augustus, 
who  were  descended  from  a collateral  branch  of  the  Jagel- 
lonian  dynasty,  possessed  at  that  time  immense  wealth  and 
great  influence.  Both  of  them  also  possessed  great  abilities 
and  activity.  They  undertook  to  change  the  republican  consti- 
tution of  Poland  into  a well-organised  monarchy,  which,  as 
they  justly  thought,  was  the  best  means  of  raising  Poland 
from  the  humiliating  position  into  which  she  had  fallen 
through  her  feeble  government.  For  the  attainment  of 
that  object  they  had  to  struggle  against  the  prejudices  of 
the  nation  and  with  powerful  parties.  Keeping  their  object 
steadily  in  view,  they  encouraged  science  and  literature, 
elevated  to  a certain  degree  of  consideration  'families  of 
little  note,  and  raised  others  which  had  been  reduced  by 
adverse  circumstances.  They  also  sought  out  aud  pa- 
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tronised  men  of  superior  talent,  and  such  as  by  their  writ- 
ings exerted  an  influence  on  public  opinion,  by  which 
means  they  powerfully  contributed  to  the  restoration  of 
literature  in  Poland. 

Itt  this  manner  they  were  preparing  the  nation  for  a 
change  in  the  constitution,  which  however  could  not  actually 
be  effected  without  force.  They  endeavoured  therefore  to 
gain  the  favour  of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  believing  that 
the  vonal  and  iucoiupetent  ministry  which  then  governed 
Russia  might  be  induced  to  adopt  measures  useful  to  Po- 
land. This  project  was  also  much  encouraged  by  the  Eng- 
lish minister  in  Poland,  Sir  Hanbury  Williams,  who 
endeavoured  to  counterbalance  the  inloreat  of  France, 
which  supported  the  republican  or  Saxon  party ; and  lie 
promised  the  Czartoryskis  the  assistance  of  England  ami  ; 
Russia.  If  the  same  spirit  which  presided  oyer  the  councils 
of  Russia  uuder  Elizabeth  had  continued  to  govern  that 
country,  the  project  of  the  Czartoryskis  might  have  been  suc- 
cessful ; but  thu  accession  of  Catherine  11.  entirely  changed 
the  stale  of  affairs.  The  projects  of  the  Czartoryskis,  be- 
coming known,  created  a great  sensation  even  before  the 
death  of  Augustus  111.  A Russian  force  having  entered 
Poland  to  support  the  election  of  Stanislas  Poniatow&ki,  the 
lover  of  Catherine  and  a relation  of  the  Czartoryskis,  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  that  force,  in  order 
to  compel  tho  Diet  of  Convocation  to  adopt  several  laws  by 
which  the  power  of  dissolving  the  diet  by  the  veto  of  a 
single  member  was  considerably  limited,  the  executive  au- 
thority of  the  crown  strengthened,  and  the  excessive  privi- 
leges of  the  nobles  were  restricted.  Their  project  of  abo-  • 
ladling  the  veto  altogether  was  prevented  by  the  foreign  . 
ambassadors,  and  the  proposition  of  electing  the  king  by  ; 
deputies  chosen  for  that  purpose  was  also  defeated.  The  j 
same  diet  declared  that  the  confederation  continued  to  * 
exist,  which  prevented  future  diets,  as  long  as  it  was  not  j 
dissolved  by  the  veto.  Thus  the  Czartoryskis  accomplished, 
although  by  violent  and  illegal  means,  a most  salutary  revo-  \ 
lution.  The  same  preponderance  which  brought  about  . 
those  reforms,  effected  the  election  of  Poniatowski  in  176-1,  j 
and  the  diet  of  Ins  coronation  confirmed  thereforms  to  which  i 
we  have  alluded,  and  introduced  other  important  improve- 
ments, particularly  in  the  financial  department. 

Russia  soon  perceived  how  dangerous  to  its  influence  in 
Poland  were  lire  reforms  which  strengthened  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country,  and  it  gave  its  support  to  the  opposi- 
tion, which  was  composed  of  many  patriotic  individuals,  and 
was  too  blind  to  see  the  advantages  of  those  reforms,  being 
afraid  lest  they  might  conduct  to  a despotic  government. 
The  diet  of  1766  restored,  with  some  few  exceptions,  the 
antient  fort  e of  tho  veto.  The  same  power,  under  the  pre- 
text of  defending  the  rightsof  the  anti-Roiuan  Catholic  con- 
fessions, created  division  all  over  the  country,  and  finally,  in 
the  diet  of  1 768,  in  addition  to  the  equitable  law  of  restoring 
all  Chrislian  confessions  to  equal  rights,  passed  several 
others  of  a different  character,  which  tended  to  weaken  the 
government,  and  the  acceptance  of  a Russian  guarantee 
declared  that  state  of  things  immutable. 

In  order  to  save  the  country  from  foreign  influence,  a 
confederation  was  organised  at  Bar,  a little  town  in  Podolia, 
by  the  patriotic  bishop  of  Kamieniec,  Adam  Krasinski.  Ill 
supported  and  without  any  regular  troops,  it  struggled  for 
several  years  against  the  forces  of  Russia,  until  it  fell  by 
exhaustion.  Thu  Turks,  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  favour 
of  Poland,  after  having  represented  in  vain  to  the  cabinets 
of  Europe  the  danger  of  Russian  predominance  in  Poland, 
were  defeated,  and  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  which  was 
planned  by  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia,  took  place  in  1772.  By  this 
partition  Poland  lost,  of  the  13,600  squaro  miles(l5  to  a de- 
gree) of  its  territory,  3925  squaro  miles,  which  comprehended 
its  best  provinces,  and  wero  unequally  divided  between  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria.  The  spoiiuling  parties  called  a diet  to 
sanction  this  iniquitous  transaction,  and  imposed  on  the  coun- 
try a permanent  council,  which  deprived  the  kingPoniatowski 
even  of  the  shadow  of  authority.  This  great  calamity  roused 
the  nation,  which  now  strove  to  compensate  its  heavy  loss 
by  internal  improvements.  An  excellent  system  of  public 
education  was  introduced,  and  literature  was  encouraged; 
industry  was  reanimated,  and  every  kind  of  improvement 
rapidly  advanced,  through  the  exertions  of  many  distin- 
guished individuals  and  of  the  king  himself,  who  earnestly 
strove  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  country.  The 
chancellor,  Andrew  Zamoyski,  an  enlightened  and  patriotic 
nobleman,  prepared  a new  code,  which  removed  many  an- 
P.  C.,  No.  1143. 
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tient  abuses  and  partly  emancipated  the  peasants.  The 
code  was  rejected  by  the  diet  of  1780,  but  an  improved 
public  opinion  produced  in  a few  years  a general  wish  for  a 
reform  in  the  constitution  of  the  country.  The  diet  which 
assembled  in  1788,  having  declared  itself  permanent,  conti- 
nued till  1792,  when,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  it  proclaimed  a 
new  constitution,  which  abolished  tho  veto,  made  the  throne 
hereditary  in  tho  Saxon  family,  which  was  to  succeed  after 
the  demise  of  Poniutowski,  the  reigning  king,  and  introduced 
some  useful  regulations.  It  acknowledged  at  the  same  lime 
the  necessity  of  further  reforms  by  enaoting  that  there  should 
be  a revision  of  the  constitution  after  the  lapse  of  twenty 
years.  But  a fatal  error  was  committed  in  neglecting  to  or- 
ganise a national  force  capable  of  protecting  tho  new  consti- 
tution from  the  aggression  of  its  enemies.  Russia,  who 
had  guaranteed  the  former  state  of  thing&in  Poland,  excited 
a party  composed  of  a few  factious  nobles,  who,  assisted  by 
her  troops,  formed  a confederation  at  Targovitza,  in  order  to 
overthrow  the  new  constitution.  The  king,  instead  of 
marching  against  his  enemies,  betrayed  the  cause  entrusted 
to  his  defence,  and,  instead  of  opposing  the  advance  of  the 
Russians,  as  he  had  most  solemnly  promised  to  do,  and  order- 
ing a general  levy,  or  arriere  ban,  he  paralysed  by  bis  orders 
all  measures  of  defence,  and  soon  became  a parly  to  tho  in 
famous  confederation  of  Targovitza.  On  the  other  side,  the 
king  of  Prussia,  who  had  encouraged  the  patriots  to  amend 
the  constitution,  joined  the  Russians  and  invaded  Poland. 
Tho  consequence  of  all  this  was  a second  partition  of  the 
I Polish  territory  in  1793,  by  which  Prussia  took  1061  square 
• miles  (15  to  a degree),  Russia  4553,  and  Poland  retained 
i 4016.  The  remaining  part  of  Poland  was  subjected  to 
: every  kind  of  vexation  from  the  confederates  of  Targovitza, 

J who,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  Russian  troops,  persc- 
I cuted  the  patriots  in  every  possible  manner,  and  the  chief 
, persons  among  them  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  abroad. 

| The  spirit  of  patriotism  was  however  not  quelled  by  these 
; circumstances.  An  extensive  conspiracy  was  organised,  and 
. insurrections  broke  out  in  several  parts  of  Poland  In  1794 
[ Kosciusko  arrived  at  Cracow,  and,  having  assembled  a 
i number  of  peasants  armed  with  scythes,  be  defeated  a 
superior  number  of  Russian  regular  troops.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Warsaw,  which  was  occupied  by  a strong  Russian 
I army,  rose  against  their  oppressors,  and  expelled  them  after 
a bloody  contest.  Vilna  did  tho  same.  Several  individuals 
were  convicted  of  high  treason  and  executed,  but  the  king 
was  treated  with  respect.  The  Poles  fought  with  the  utmost 
bravery,  but  their  courage  and  patriotism  proved  unavailing 
against  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  Russia  and  Prussia. 
Kosciusko  was  defeated,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Muciejovicc,  and  Piaga,  the  suburb  of  Warsaw, 
was  carried  by  storm  by  Suvaroff,  and  all  tlie  inhabitants  were 
massacred.  Warsaw  capitulated,  and  the  remainder  of  Poland 
! was  divided  in  1795  among  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

Thus  Poland  was  erased  from  the  list  of  independent 
states;  but  the  national  spirit,  which  had  for  centuries  with- 
stood the  must  adverse  circumstances  and  maintained  the 
existence  of  the  state  in  spite  of  the  dissolving  tendency  of 
its  constitution,  received  a new  impulse  and  became  more 
energetic  through  the  severity  of  the  national  misfortune. 
The  preservation  of  nationality  against  foreign  domination 
was  the  principal  care  of  those  patriots  who  remained  in  the 
country,  whilst  olhers  raised  the  national  banner  in  the 
French  armies.  On  the  proposal  of  General  Dotnbrowski, 
Polish  legions  amounting  to  several  thousands  of  men  were 
formed  by  the  French  Directory.  This  force  preserved  its 
national  uniform,  and  fought  with  great  distinction  in  Italy ; 
its  numbers  being  constantly  supplied  by  fresh  arrivals  from 
Poland,  as  well  as  by  the  prisoners  of  the  Austrian  troops 
that  were  levied  in  the  Polish  provinces.  These  legions 
were  in  the  pay  of  tho  Italian  republic,  but  largo  sums  of 
money  for  their  support  were  frequently  collected  and  trans- 
mitted from  Polancl.  The  extraordinary  success  of  the 
French  armies  maintained  among  the  Polish  legion  a hope 
that  their  services  in  the  cause  of  France  would  be  finally 
rewarded  by  the  assistance  of  that  power  in  restoring  the 
independence  of  their  country;  but  treaties  were  concluded 
with  the  powers  which  had  dismembered  Poland,  without 
any  regard  to  the  interest  of  that  country.  A great  number 
of  these  troops  were  sent  by  the  French  to  St.  Domingo, 
whence  few  returned.  Some  of  their  soldiers  went  back- to 
their  liomc9  after  the  peace  of  Luneville,  whilst  a considera- 
ble number  continued  in  the  French  army.  The  fate  of  tb« 
dismembered  provinces  differed  according  to  the  govern* 
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menta  under  which  they  fell.  The  Prussian  part  was  well 
treated  in  some  respects,  and  the  high  price*  of  com  in 
England  gave  a great  impulse  to  their  agriculture.  The 
•tale  of  the  peasants  was  ameliorated,  arid  several  improve- 
ments wore  introduced,  but  these  advantages  were  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  a decided  tendency  to  establish 
Germanism  on  the  ruin  of  everything  that  was  national. 
The  Austrian  government  was  not  more  favourable  to  the 
nationality  of  its  Polish  subjects;  it  introduced  some  few 
improvements,  such  as  roads,  but  it  exhausted  the  Poles  bv 
heavy  taxes  and  loves  of  soldiers  in  its  long  wars  with 
Trance.  The  Russian  part  may  be  considered  as  having  been 
in  some  respects  the  most  favoured  of  all.  There  were  indeed 
no  material  improvements,  except  that  for  some  time  agricul- 
ture was  prosperous  owing  to  the  exports  of  corn  to  Eng- 
land. But  the  national  language  was  preserved  in  all  official 
transactions,  and  an  excellent  system  of  public  education, 
which  was  carried  on  in  the  same  language,  was  introduced 
by  the  university  of  Vilna  under  the  superintendence  of  its 
curator  Prince  Adam  C*  artery  ski,  who,  supported  by  the 
friendship  of  tho  emperor  Alexander,  whose  minister  he 
hail  become,  preserved  with  bis  sanction  the  nationality  of 
Poland  in  the  Russian  provinces,  where  tho  antient  laws 
relating  to  civil  affairs  were  also  retained.  Alexander 
seemed  to  entertain  for  soma  time  au  idea  of  restoring  Po- 
land ami  becoming  its  king. 

Tho  success  of  tho  French  arms  against  Prussia  in  1806 
reanimated  tho  hope  of  the  Poles  to  see  their  country  re- 
stored, As  soon  os  the  French  entered  the  Polish  territory, 
the  inhabitants  rose  in  their  favour,  and  organising  them- 
selves into  a military  force  with  amazing  rapidity,  imme- 
diately joined  the  French  in  combating  the  enemy.  Yet 
Napoleon,  after  his  success  against  the  Russians,  stopped  at 
the  banks  of  the  Nicmen,  and  concluded  at  Tilsit  a peace 
with  Russia.  The  Polish  territory  which  had  been  taken 
by  Prussia  in  1793-5  was  erected  into  a sovereign  state 
under  the  name  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  province  of  Bialystok,  containing  about  18U.OOO 
inhabitants,  which  was  given  to  Russia.  A representative 
constitution  was  granted,  the  French  code  of  laws  introduced, 
and  the  sovereignty  declared  hereditary  in  the  house  of 
Saxony.  The  new  state,  comprehending  1850  square  miles 
(15  to  a degree)  and  2,200, 000  inhabitants,  was  obliged  to 
maintain  an  army  d ^proportioned  to  its  population,  and  of 
which  a considerable  part  was  sent  to  Spam.  In  1809  the 
Austrians  invaded  the  duchy  and  occupied  Warsaw,  which 
the  Polish  forces  were  obliged  to  evacuate  after  an  unequal 
combat ; but  having  entered  Austrian  Poland,  their  n utn tiers 
were  rapidly  swelled,  so  that  their  insignificant  force  soon 
became  a considerable  army,  and  compelled  the  Austrians  to 
evacuato  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  also  a large  part 
of  the  Polish  territory  which  they  held,  which  increased 
the  duchy  of  Warsaw  to  2800  square  miles  (15  to  a degree) 
and  3,780,000  inhabitants.  The  treaty  of  Vienna  arrested 
tho  career  of  the  Poles,  and  only  a part  of  Austrian  Poland 
was  tunted  with  tho  duchy  of  Warsaw.  Tho  campaign  of 
1812  seemed  destined  to  realise  the  hopes  of  the  Poles, 
and  they  made  the  greatest  exertions  to  contribute  to 
its  success.  Eighty  thousand  men  marched  under  Po- 
ll latowhki  and  Dombrowski  with  the  French  army.  But 
Napoleon  damped  their  hopes  at  the  very  beginning  by  re- 
fusing to  tho  Polish  deputation  to  declare  at  once  the  resto- 
ration of  Poland ; and  he  committed  a great  error  in  not 
leaving  the  Polish  army  to  occupy  all  the  antient  territory 
of  Poland,  a great  part  of  which  was  in  the  occupation  of 
the  Russians,  whilst  the  Polish  army  marched  with  the 
French  to  Moscow. 

At  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  Great  Britain  and  France,  Castlereagh  and  Talleyrand, 
were  in  favour  of  tho  restoration  of  Poland,  to  which  Aus- 
tria was  not  averse.  But  the  landing  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba  created  interests  of  a tnoro  pressing  nature,  and  the 
affairs  of  Poland  were  arranged  ill  the  following  manner: — 
A part  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  containing  about  a million 
of  inhabitants,  wua  given  to  Prussia  under  the  title  of  the 
duchy  of  Posen.  The  salt-mines  of  Vicliczk  and  some 
districts  were  given  to  Austria.  Cracow  with  a territory  of 
490  English  square  miles,  and  about  120,000  inhabitants, 
was  erected  into  a republic ; and  the  remainder  was  entitled 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  united  to  Russia  under  one 
sovereign.  Tho  new  kingdom  received  a representative  con- 
stitution, which  guaranteed  security  of  person  and  property 
iu  the  strictest  souse,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  responsibility 


of  ministers,  the  independence  of  the  judges ; thetise  of  the 
national  language;  and  a national  military  force.  The  repre- 
sentative body  was  composed  of  two  chambers,  senators  and 
deputies;  tho  former  of  them  were  nominated  by  the  king 
for  life,  and  their  number  w as  never  to  exceed  one-half  of 
that  of  the  deputies,  which  was  1 38.  All  the  antient  Polish 
provinces  which  remained  under  the  dominion  of  the  three 
dismembering  powers  were  promised  by  the  same  congress 
of  Vienna  a representation  and  national  institution  con- 
formable to  the  nature  of  the  government  under  which  they, 
remained. 

Such  a liberal  constitution  granted  to  a kingdom  with 
4,000,000  of  inhabitants,  whose  sovereign  was  monarch 
over  more  than  50,000,000  subjects,  was  a perfect  ano- 
maly. It  could  not  be  expected  that  such  a constitution 
should  be  faithfully  maintained : and  it  was  not.  The 
hopeS  raised  by  the  emperor  Alexander,  that  the  Polish 
province*  incorporated  with  Russia  should  be  united  With 
the  new  kingdom,  were  soon  dissipated,  and  discontent 
began  to  apread  among  all  the  Polish  population.  The 
country,  it  is  true,  began  to  make  rapid  progress  m agricul- 
ture, and  industry  was  greatly  increased  ; but  the  despotic 
power  given  to  the  grand-duke  Constantine,  brother  of  the 
emperor  Alcxnndcr,  who  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
array,  and  which  manifested  itself  in  the  most  capricioos 
acts  of  wanton  oppression,  irritated  the  army  as  well  as  the 
inhabitants.  Notwithstanding  the  pledge  given  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna  to  maintain  the  Polish  nationality  in  the 
provinces  incorporated  with  Russia,  tho  acts  of  government 
evinced  a systematic  hostility  to  all  that  was  national.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  with  the  system  of  public  educa- 
tion, which  was  organised  by  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski  in  a 
manner  favourable  to  the  conservation  of  the  national  lan- 
guage and  literature.  The  Russian  senator  Novoasilaoff, 
to  whom  tho  government  of  the  Russo-Polish  province* 
was  entrusted,  established  a most  vexatious  system  of 
espionage  over  the  university  of  Vilna  and  the  schools  de- 
pendent upon  it.  Many  yonng  men  who  had  formed  a 
society  for  promoting  literature  and  moral  improvement, 
were  imprisoned,  and  although  nothing  criminal  could  be 
proved  against  them,  they  were  sent  to  distant  provinces  of 
Russia  and  forced  to  enter  into  the  civil  service.  Many 
boys  irritated  by  this  system  of  oppression,  had  manifested 
their  feelings  in  violent  language  at  their  secret  meetings, 
in  which  they  meditated  some  childish  schemes  of  resist- 
ance; hnt  instead  of  being  visited  with  the  usual  school  cor- 
rection, they  were  sent  to  serve  as  common  soldiers,  and 
somo  were  condemned  to  the  mines  of  Siberia.  Similar 
persecution  of  the  students  took  place  at  Warsaw,  and  the 
system  of  instruction  bras  continually  rendered  less  effica- 
cious by  substituting  absurd  modes  of  teaching  for  sound 
methods,  and  by  limiting  the  subjects  of  instruction.  A 
severe  censorship  prevented  not  only  the  printing  of  even- 
work  of  liberal  principles,  but  even  tho  introduction  of 
similar  works  from  abroad. 

These  causes  produced  thoir  natural  result.  Conspira- 
cies began  to  be  organised : the  discovery  of  some  increased 
the  severity  of  tho  oppression,  and  the  country  was  infested 
with  spies  in  the  pay  of  Russia.  This  only  served  to  irri- 
tate the  nation.  An  extensive  conspiracy,  chiefly  among 
the  army  and  the  students,  was  ready  to  attempt  the  over- 
throw of  the  Russian  government  in  1829.  when  that  power 
was  engaged  in  a war  with  Turkey,  and  it  was  only  pre- 
vented by  somo  more  cautious  or  timid  individuals.  The 
French  revolution  of  July,  1830,  which  produced  a general 
excitement  all  over  Europe,  was  not  without  effect  on  pub- 
lic opinion  in  Poland  ; an  insurrection  was  meditated,  and 
the  time  was  fixed  for  the  spring  of  1831.  This  insurrec- 
tion would  perhaps  have  never  taken  place — as  the  foreign 
policy  of  France  soon  became  anti- revolutionary-— if  the  go- 
vernment, haring  discovered  some  traces  of  conspiracy,  had 
not  begun  to  arrest  many  of  the  members,  a circumstance 
w hich  forced  them  to  accelerate  the  time  of  the  insurrec- 
tion. It  took  place  on  the  29th  of  November,  1830,  and  was 
effected  by  the  military  school,  composed  of  about  200  young 
men,  who  were  joined  by  many  students  of  the  university 
and  a few  thousands  of  Polish  troops  stationed  at  Warsaw. 
The  Russian  troops,  which  had  made  some  ineffectual  at- 
tempt to  put  down  the  insurrection,  took  up  a position  near 
the  town,  under  the  grand-duke  Constantine,  with  whom 
two  regiments  of  Polish  guards  remained.  Although  a few 
obnoxious  individuals  were  massacred  during  tho  insurrec- 
tion, which  they  attempted  to  prevent,  it  was  not  sullied  by 
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pillage  or  wanton  bloodshed.  A provisional  government 
was  organised  from  among  the  members  of  the  supreme 
administration*  with  the  addition  of  some  popular  persons, 
and  Chlopicki,  a veteran  general  of  high  military  reputa- 
tion, and  universally  esteemed  for  his  independent  charac- 
ter, was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  The 
new  government  acted  in  the  narneof  the  emperor  Nicholas 
as  king  of  Poland,  and  the  grand-duke  Constantine  re- 
mained in  his  position  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  army 
which  was  summoned  to  Warsaw  from  different  places.  The 
army  having  assembled  and  declared  for  the  Revolution,  the 
graml-duke  as  its  commander,  by  an  order  of  the  day,  trans- 
ferred his  authority  to  tho  national  government,  a fact 
which  shows  that  the  Polish  army  in  following  that  order 
did  not  break  its  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  of  Russia 
as  king  of  Poland,  even  in  combating  against  his  armies. 

The  provisional  government  made  an  agreement  with  the 
grani-duke,  by  which  he  was  allowed  to  retire  from  tho 
country  with  about  8000  Russian  troops  and  twenty-four 
cannon.  This  concession,  obtained  by  Constantine's  appeal 
to  the  generosity  of  the  Polish  nation,  was  a fatal  error ; by 
disarming  these  troops  and  retaining  the  grand-duke  as  a 
hostage,  not  only  material  advantages  might  have  been 
afned.  but  a negotiation  with  tho  emperor  Nicholas  would 
ave  been  facilitated.  Chlopicki  proclaimed  himself  dic- 
tator, a measure  which  was  generally  approved,  as  tending 
to  prevent  disordur,  and  as  giving  strength  to  tho  national 
force;  but  this  extraordinary  authority  was  employed  by 
him  only  in  fruitless  negotiations  with  the  Russian  emperor. 
Had  he  immediately  marched  on  Lithuania,  the  Russian 
army  stationed  in  that  province,  and  oomposed  of  natives, 
would  immediately  have  joined  tho  Poles,  which  would 
have  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  regular  troops,  besides 
effecting  a general  insurrection  in  that  country.  Thus  while 
the  Poles  lost  the  most  precious  time  in  inactivity,  the  Rus- 
sians had  time  to  concentrate  their  troops,  and  the  Polish 
deputation  sent  to  Petersburg  obtained  from  the  emperor  no 
other  conditions  than  absolute  submission.  Chlopicki,  after 
having  brought  the  country  into  such  a critical  position, 
resigned  the  dictatorship,  and  was  with  great  difficulty  pre- 
vailed upon  to  promisd  bis  assistance  to  Prince  Kadzivill, 
who  was  nominated  commander  of  the  army  which  was  now 
to  oppose  the  Russiaus.  Tho  diet  assembled  at  Warsaw, 
having  received  the  answer  of  the  emperor,  declared,  on  the 
25th  of  January,  1831,  the  throne  vacant;  organised  a 
national  government  under  the  presidency  of  Prince  Adani 
Cxartoryski,  and  resolved  on  a vigorous  defence.  This  de- 
fence appeared  hopeless,  as  the  Poles  had  only  50,000  men 
and  136  cannon,  besides  1-1,000  men  in  the  fortresses  of 
Zamosc  and  Modlin,  and  dispersed  in  several  parts  of 
tho  country ; while  the  Russians  crossed  the  frontier  with 
130,000  men  and  396  camion.  This  army  marched  towards 
Warsaw,  whither  the  Poles  were  retiring  in  order  to  fight 
under  the  walls  of  that  city  in  a position  which  gave  to  their 
small  forces  a chance  of  resisting  the  overwhelming  num- 
bers of  the  enemy.  The  first  combats  were  favourable  lo 
the  Poles.  General  Dwernicki  having,  on  the  lath  of  Fe- 
bruary, suddenly  attacked  and  defeutod  a superior  Russian 
force,  with  scarcely  any  loss  to  himself,  several  battles  took 
place  from  the  17th  to  the  19th  of  February.  An  indecisive 
though  murderous  battle  was  fought  on  the  20th.  On  tho 
25th  the  Russian  field-marshal  Diebitch  Concentrated  liis 
forces,  which  were  increased  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  resources 
to  liOjUOO  men  and  400  cannon ; and  lie  made  an  effort  to 
crush  the- Polish  army,  consisting  of  about  4U.000  men  and 
100  cannon.  A bloody  battlo  ensued,  in  which  the  Poles, 
notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  their  force,  would  have 
obtained  a victory,  if  some, unfortunate  circumstances,  as  well 
as  some  faults  of  the  general,  had  not  prevented  them  from 
taking  advantage  of  several  favourable  moments.  The  Poles 
lost,  from  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  11,000  men  in 
killed  and  wounded : the  lriss  of  the  Russians  is  estimated  i 
at  about  30,UO0.  The  Poles  retired  beyond  the  Vistula,  which 
separated  them  from  Warsaw,  and  the  armies,  except  soma 
partisan  or  small  bodies  under  General  Dwernicki,  remained 
inactive,  chiefly  .on  account  of  the  difficult)’  of  passing  the 
river  at  that  season.  The  Polish  general-in-cluef  Skrzy- 
nccki,  who  was  invested  with  the  command- after  tho  battle  of 
the  25th  of  February,  employed  this  time  in  recruiting  his 
forces;  but  on  the  31st  of  March,  when  the  Russians  were 
making  preparations  for  crossing  the  Vistula  above  Warsaw, 
he  attacked  and  defeated  the  enemy,  of  whom  14,000  were 
taken  prisoners.  The  Russians  also  lost  10  cannon,  and 


about  4000  In  killed.  Tho  loss  of  tho  Polish  troops  was  in- 
significant. This  advantage  however  was  not  followed  up 
as  it  ought  to  have  been.  Meanwhile  an  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Lithuania  as  well  as  in  Volhynia  and  Podolia.  Ge- 
neral Dwernicki  marched  to  assist  tho  insurgents  of  Vol- 
I hynia,  but  he  was  compelled  by  an  overwhelming  Russian 
force  to  retiro  into  Austrian  Poland,  where  his  corps  was 
disarmed  and  himself  kept  prisoner ; but  many  officers  aud 
soldiers  escaped,  and  joined  the  Polish  army.  Tlio  Polish 
commander-in-chief  committed  many  errors,  particularly  by 
his  unwillingness  to  strike  a decisive  blow  from  a delusive* 
hopo  that  European  diplomacy  would  interfere  and  settle 
the  question  of  Poland.  After  having  lost  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  destroying  or  capturing  tho  Russian  guards, 
he  was  surprised,  and  obliged  to  give  battle  under  very  un- 
favourable circumstances,  at  Ostrolenka,  on  tlio  26th  May. 
The  Polish  army,  much  inferior  in  numbers  and  in  artillery 
to  the  Russians,  fought  in  a most  disadvantageous  position, 
and  was  oulv  saved  tram  total  defeat  by  their  extraordinary 
courage  and  tho  energy  of  the  commander.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  battlo  were  deplorable ; tho  troops  sustained 
an  enormous  loss,  particularly  of  officers ; some  regiments, 
which  were  cut  off  by  the  Russians  from  a communication 
with  tho  Polish  army,  were  unable  to  rejoin  it,  and  were 
obliged  to  march  into  Lithuania  in  order  to  join  the  insur- 
gents there,  to  whom  Borne  small  assistance  was  already 
sent;  and  the  confidence  of  the  army  in  the  ability  of  tho 
commander-in-chief  was  shaken,  if  not  entirely  destroyed. 
The  troops  sent  to  Lithuania  at  first  obtained  great  advan- 
tages, and  would  probably  have  restored  the  cause  of 
Poland  if  these  prospects  had  not  been  ruined  by  the  inca- 
pacity of  General  Gielgud,  their  commander.  A great  part 
was  obliged  to  enter  the  Prussian  territory,  where  they  were 
disarmed  and  kept  as  prisoners;  and  another  part,  under 
General  Dembinski,  returned  to  Warsaw,  after  having 
effected  an  almost  miraculous  retreat  of  several  hundreds  of 
miles,  constantly  surrounded  by  the  enemy. 

Polish  affairs  assumed  a melancholy  appearance  after 
the  battle  of  Ostrolenka.  The  want  of  ammunition  and 
of  every  kind  of  resources  was  continually  more  and  more 
fell.  This  was  chiefly  caused  by  the  Prussian  government, 
which  did  not  permit  the  slightest  assistance  to  the  Poles 
to  cross  tho  frontier.  The  Russians,  on  the  contrary,  were 
allowed  to  have  their  magazines  on  the  Prussian  terri- 
tory, and  always  found  a friendly  asylum  whenever  they 
were  obliged  to  retreat  there,  while  the  Polos  in  such  cases 
were  invariably  disarmed  and  retained  prisoners. 

Tho  Russian  commander- in-cliief  Diebitch,  died  suddenly 
on  the  9th  of  June,  and  was  succeeded  by  Paskevich,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  Asia  against  the  Persians  and 
the  Turks.  Paskevich  resolved  to  cross  the  Vistula,  and  ho 
accomplished  his  plan  by  marching  near  the  Prussian  fron- 
tier, where  his  magazines  were  in  perfect  safety,  and  where 
the  bridges  by  which  he  effected  his  passage  were  prepared. 
The  Polish  generals  committed  several  faults,  by  wliiclt  the 
Russians  escaped  from  imminent  danger,  and  their  army 
approached  Warsaw  on  the  left  side  of  the  Vistula.  Skrzy- 
necki,  who  remained  under  the  fatal  delusion  that  the  affairs 
of  Poland  would  be  settled  by  diplomacy,  continued  to  avoid 
a battle,  and  the  government  deprived  him  of  the  supreme 
command.  The  general  excitement  produced  among  the 
population  of  Warsaw  by  the  indecisive  conduct  of  those  in 
power,  caused  a riot  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  August, 
during  which  the  prisons  wero  forced,  and  .35  individuals, 
chictly  spies  of  the  Russian  government,  and  some  traitors, 
together  with  a few  innocent  persons,  were  murdered. 

The  government,  feeling  its  weakness,  resigned  its  au- 
thority, and  General  Krukowiecki,  who  is  considered  to 
have  fomented  tho  troubles  of  the  15th  of  August,  succeeded 
through  his  intrigues  in  being  chosen  president  of  tho 
government.  The  town  being  in  want  of  food,  a consider- 
able force  was  detached  to  collect  provisions  in  the  provinces 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and  only  30,000  men  were 
left  to  defend  Warsaw.  Provisions  were  supplied,  but  the 
forces  sent  for  them  could  not  reach  Warsaw  in  time,  which 
being  attacked  on  the  6th  of  Sepember  by  the  Russians, 
was  surrendered  to  them  by  Krukowiecki  on  the  8th.  The 
army,  followed  by  the  members  of  the  diet  and  many  lead- 
ing persons,  retired  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Vistula,  and 
thence  towards  the  frontiers  of  Prussia,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  enter  on  the  8th  of  October,  whilst  another  part  of 
tho  army  was  compelled,  on  the  17th  of  September,  to  retire 
ou  the  Austrian  territory.  For  further  particulars  the 
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reader  Tfl&V  consult  La  Guerre  de  Pdngni  in  1631,  by  M. 
Brzozowski,  the  best  work  which- has  hitherto  been  published 
on  this  subject. 

Thus  ended  a memorable  struggle,  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  Europe,  and  which,  notwilhstanding  the 
disproportionate  inequality  of  force*,  lasted  from  February 
to  October,  protracteu  by  the  desperate  courage  of  the  Poles 
as  well  as  by  many  faults  committed  on  both  side*.  The 
consequences  were  most  deplorable  to  Poland,  and  cannot 
be  considered  as  fortunate  to  Russia.  The  emperor  Nicholas, 
instead  of  adopting  a system  of  clemency,  as  was  generally 
expected,  exercised  the  utmost  se'erity  against  the  Poles. 
Many  individuals  who  had  taken  a part  in  the  insurrection 
were  condemned  either  to  the  mine*  of  Siberia  or  went  to 
serve  as  soldiers  in  the  Caucasus  and  other  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces. The  constitution  was  formally  abrogated,  and  an- 
other form  of  government,  called  the  organic  statute,  intro- 
duced. The  universities  of  Vilna  and  Warsaw,  as  well  as 
many  minor  schools,  were  abolished,  and  the  public  libraries 
and  museums  were  carried  away  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
other  parts  of  Russia.  An  amnesty  was  proclaimed,  but 
with  numerous  exceptions  and  many  soldiers  who  returned 
fn  consequence  of  that  amnesty  were  compelled  to  serve  in 
the  Russian  ranks.  Several  other  measures  were  adopted 
tending  to  destroy  tho  nationality  bf  Poland,  and  a great 
number  of  patriots  emigrated  to  foreign  countries. 

Sketch  of  the  Polish  Constitution  before  the  first  dismem- 
berment of  Pdand. — The  king  was  elective-  As  soon  as  he 
died,  the  supremo  authority  was  assumed  by  the  primate,  who, 
on  that  account,  was  called  Interrex.  He  issued  circulars 
announcing  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  and  summoning 
tl)c  diet  of  convocation-  This  diet  was  always  confederated, 
that  is,  both  the  chambers,  the  senate,  and  the  nuncios, 
or  house  of  commons,  deliberated  together,  and  could 
not  be  dissolved  by  the  liberum  veto,  and  it  was  on  that 
account  also  called  the  general  confederation.  It  issued  all 
the  orders  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  tran- 
quillity and  .safety,  and  fixed  the  day  fur  the  election  of  the 
new  king.  As  the  courts  of  justice  acted  in  tho  name  of 
tho  king,  their  functions  were  suspended  during  the  inter- 
regnum; but  special  tribunals  for  criminal  cases  wore 
formed,  and  their  authority  continued  till  the  coronation  of 
the  new  king,  who  was  crowned  by  tho  primate  in  presence 
of  the  diet. 

The  diet  for  the  election  assembled  at  Vola,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Warsaw,  on  n spot  enclosed  by  n wall  and  a ditch:  ' 
the  senate  assembled  in  a temporary  building;  the  nuncios 
sal  in  tho  open  air;  tl>e  nobles,  who  were  assembled  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  encamped  at  a little  distance 
from  the  enclosure.  After  divine  service  in  the  cathedrnl 
of  Warsaw,  the  diet  assembled,  a marshal  was  chosen  in  the 
enclosure,  and  the  two  chambers  were  united.  The  primale 
then  pave  hi*  blessing  to  the  senators  and  nuncios,  who 
joined  the  nobles  of  their  respective  palatinates,  who  were  all 
on  horseback,  under  the  colour*  of  their  respective  pala- 
tinates or  province*.  The  senators  and  nuncios  proposed 
the  candidates  to  the  noble;  of  their  palatinate  or  province, 
and  they  all  voted  equally ; they  collected  the  votes,  and 
made  a report  of  the  result  to  the  marshal  of  the  diet.  The 

Srimate,  mounted  on  horseback,  rode  about  to  the  assem- 
lcd  nobles,  inquiring  from  them  whether  they  consented  to 
the  election  of  the  successful  candidate.  The  new  king  was 
then  proclaimed  by  tho  grand-marshal  of  Poland ; and  either 
himself  or  by  his  plenipotentiarv  swore  to  the/)ar/n  conventa, 
or  constitutional  guarantees.  The  diet  then  separated. 

The  diet  of  coronation  assembled  at  Cracow  to  witness 
that  solemnity,  which  terminated  tho  interregnum.  The 
deputies  of  the  towns  of  Cracow,  Warsaw,  Vilna,  Posen. 
Danzig.  Thorn,  and  Culm  were  admitted  to  the  diets  of 
convocation,  election,  and  coronation. 

The  ordinary  diets  took  place  every  two  years : but  in 
case  of  necessity,  extraordinary  diets  could  be  convened. 
Each  diet  was  preceded  by  elections,  made:  by  royal  lettcrs- 
patent,  which  contained  propositions  for  tho  future  diet. 
The  noble*  or  electors  assembled  for  the  election  in  meet- 
ings called  in  Polish  Seyniski,  that  is,  little  diets  (in 
Latin,  Comitiola ):  they  returned  the  members,  and  gave 
them  instructions  with  respect  to  the  royal  propositions,  as 
well  os  other  subjects,  which  the  members  were  obliged  to 
follow,  unless  they  were  empowered  to  act  according  to  their 
own  views. 

The  senate  and  the  chamber  of  nuncios,  having  assembled 
at  the  appointed  day  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Warsaw,  pro- 


ceeded, after  divine  service,  with  ihu  king  to  the  hall  of  the 
senate.  Several  formalities  were  observed  exprensivu  of 
respect  to  the  king,  who  did  not  speak  himself;  and  tho 
congratulatory  address  of  the  chambers  was  answered  by  the 
chancellor,  who  also  read  the  propositions  from  the  throne, 
which  were  ouly  a repetition  of  what  had  previously  been 
submitted  to  the  body  of  electors.  The  chamber  of  nuncios 
assembled  under  the’ presidency  of  the  marshal  or  speaker 
of  the  last  diet,  and  began  (heir  deliberation*  by  electing  a 
new  marshal. 

Both  chambers  formed  a secret  committee  to  hear  the 
report  of  all  the  measures  of  the  government  since  the  last 
diet.  The  pacta  conventa  were  read,  and  each  nuncio  had 
a right  to  make  his  observations,  if  he  thought  that  any  of 
their  provisions  had  not  been  observed.  The  chambers, 
having  separated,  appointed  committees  to  examine  the 
reports  of  the  different  department*  of  government. 

The  propositions  of  the  king,  as  well  as  the  motions  of  the 
nuncios,  were  publicly  debated.  A bill  could  not  be  carried 
except  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  chamber  of  nuncios. 
The  bill  was  read  by  the  secretary  of  the  diet,  and  the  mar- 
shal inquired  three  times  whether  any  member  opposed  it: 
if  there  was  no  opposition,  the  bill  became  a law,  and  was 
called  cvnstitutio.  It  was  afterwards  read  in  the  united 
chambers  of  the  senate  and  the  nuncios,  where  it  was  signed. 
The  nuncios  were  obliged  to  render  an  official  account  to 
their  constituents  of  their  parliamentary  conduct,  for  which 
meetings  were  convened. 

The  king  presided  in  the  senate,  which  aeted  a*  a judi- 
cial tribunal,  at  the  tune  when  the  chamber  of  nuncios 
deliberated  about  the  propositions  of  the  king.  The 
senato  formed  a council  of  state,  and  without  their  con- 
sent no  royal  proposition  could  be  made ; consequently  a 
proposition  of  the  king  required  tho  approval  of  the  senate, 
and  had  only  to  receive  l lie  sanction  of  tho  third  oslate. 
that  is,  of  the  chamber  of  nuncios.  A motion  which  origi- 
nated in  tho  chamber  of  nuncios,  or  a royal  proposition 
which  was  amended  in  the  same  chamber,  was  submitted 
to  the  king  and  the  senate  for  their  approbation ; but  the 
power  of  the  chamber  of  nuncios  at  last  became  so  great, 
that  tho  consent  of  the  king  and  the  senate  was  never 
refused.  There  was  always  with  the  king  a council  of 
twenty-eight  senators,  and  the  whole  senate  was  frequently 
called  together  in  order  to  issue  ordinances  on  points  for 
which  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country  did  not  provide. 
These  were  called  senatus  consulta.  The  senators  were 
appointed  by  the  king  for  life,  unless  advanced  from  a lower 
rank  to  a higher,  as  for  instance  from  a castellan  to  a pala- 
tine. The  bishops  were  also  nominated  hv  the  king.  The 
senato  was  composed  of  two  archhishops,  fifteen  bishops, 
thirty-three  palatines,  eighty-fire  castellans,  one  starost  of 
Saraogitio,  who,  as  well  as  the  castellans  of  Cracow,  Vilna, 
and  Troki,  had  scats  among  the  palatines.  The  castellan 
(not  the  palatine)  of  Cracow  was  the  first  temporal  senator. 
Forty-nine  of  tho  castellans  were  called  minor  senators,  and 
had  seats  on  benches,  while  the  others  occupied  chairs ; but 
their  votes  were  the  same  as  those  of  other  senators.  The 
number  of  nuncios  was  184,  besidos  those  of  Prussia,  whose 
number  was  not  definite,  and  who  only  deliberated  when 
tho  affairs  of  their  province  were  concerned. 

The  nobles,  or  the  equestrian  order,  were  the  ruling  class 
i in  Poland : all  legislative  power  was  in  their  hands,  and 
1 none  who  were  not  born  of  noble  parents  could  be  invested 
with  any  civil  or  military  office,  or  promoted  to  the  tygher 

• preferments  in  the  church.  No  noble  could  be  imprisoned 
- before  ho  was  convicted,  unless  he  was  taken  in  flagrante 

delicto.  If  however  lie  did  not  appear  before  the  tribunal 

• when  cited,  lie  was  declared  infamous.  The  house  of  a noble, 

1 as  well  as  his  estates,  was  free  from  military  quarters.  He 

had  tho  power  of  life  and  death  over  tho  persons  on  his 
! estate*,  but  this  power  was  abolished  in  1764.  The  house 
, of  a noble,  as  well  as  of  a clergyman,  was  an  asylum.  If  a 
foreigner  died  without  issue  on  an  estate  belonging  to  a 
noble  or  tho  clergy,  his  property  devolved  to  the  landowner 
or  the  clergy.  The  nobles  were  exempted  from  all  taxes. 
The  noble*  of  antient  descent  enjoyed  all  these  privileges  ; 
but  the  newly-created  nobles,  called  srartabelli,  could  not  fill' 
offices  before  the  third  generation.  A noble  enjoyed  all  civil 
rights  when  he  was  possessed  of  landed  property,  or  was, 
according  to  the  legal  expression,  tintus  et  possessionatus 
the  amount  of  his  property  might  be  very  small;  and  the 
diet  of  1768  abolished  even  that  qualification,  and  estab- 
lished universal  suffrage  in  that  class.  A noble  lost  his  pn- 
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vileges  by  carrying  on  a retail  trade,  but  ho  recovered  them 
by  abandoning  the  occupation.  His  privileges  were  also 
forfeited  by  the  commission  of  certain  crimes.  Each 
noble  was  obliged  to  join  on  herseback  the  Pospobte 
Ruszcnie,  or  arncre  ban,  with  a certain  number  of  fol- 
lowers, determined  on  the  occasion  by  the  king  and  his 
council,  and  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  his  land 
Tlioso  who  held  crown  or  ecclesiastical  lands  on  lease  were 
obliged  to  do  the  same.  A noble  who  was  condemned  to 
imprisonment,  was  released  from  his  prison  during  the 
campaign,  but  returned  to  it  for  the  remainder  of  his  term 
of  imprisonment.  A noble  who  did  not  appear  at  the  time 
and  place  fixed,  was  liable  to  have  his  property  confiscated, 
and  to  lose  his  honours.  In  general  the  martial  law  which 
was  in  force  during  a campaign  was  extremely  severe.  The 
palatines  commanded  the  arniro  bans  of  their  palatinates 
or  provinces,  and  llie  castellans  those  of  their  districts. 
There  were  in  each  district  several  permanent  otliccrs,  who 
were  employed  on  such  occasions. 

Tlte  king  was  the  head  of  the  state,  and  had  the  su- 
premo executive  powor.  He  also  constituted  an  estate  in 
the  legislative  body,  which  was  composed  of  the  king,  the 
senate,  and  tho  chamber  of  nuncios.  All  judicial  and  pub- 
lic proceedings  were  in  his  name.  He  had  the  power  of 
pardon,  and  the  nomination  to  all  dignities  and  offices,  eccle- 
siastical, civil,  and  military,  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  were  elective ; he  granted  the  starostees,  or  crown 
estates.  Without  the  consent  of  the  diet,  he  could  not 
make  laws,  impose  taxes,  declare  war,  conclude  peace,  or 
form  any  treaty,  contract  a matrimonial  alliance,  or  leave 
the  country. 

The  diet  of  1775,  a continuation  of  tho  samo  which  con- 
firmed the  first  dismemberment  of  Poland,  took  away  the 
little  authority  which  the  king  possessed,  by  establishing  a 
permanent  council  of  36  members,  consisting  of  3 bishops, 
11  temporal  senators,  4 ministers  of  state,  and  IS  nuncios. 
The  king,  who  was  the  president  of  this  body,  could  do  no- 
thing without  the  assent  of  the  council,  which  was  deter- 
mined by  a majority  of  votes.  The  ministers  of  state  were 
2 grand-marshals,  2 court-marshals.  2 chancellors  and  2 
vice- chancellors,  and  2 treasurers.  They  were  all  appointed 
by  the  king,  who  could  not  dismiss  them,  as  their  places 
were  for  life,  unless  they  were  advanced  to  a higher  rank 
or  resigned  voluntarily.  The  ministers  might  also  be 
senators.  Of  all  these  dignitaries,  one  was  for  Poland  and 
one  for  Lithuania.  The  grand-marshal  was  the  governor 
of  the  royal  court,  and  the  first  officer  of  state.  lie 
convoked  the  diels  by  tho  order  of  the  king,  and  during  the 
interregnum  by  that  of  the  primate.  He  maintained  the 
public  pence  during  the  diets,  received  foreign  ambassadors, 
proclaimed  the  new  laws,  and  the  sentence  of  the  king  in 
cases  of  capital  punishment.  It  was  also  his  office  to  pre- 
side over  public  ceremonies,  and  to  maintain  tho  police  in 
the  royal  residence. , In  public  solemnities  be  preceded  the 
king,  with  a staff,  the  badge  of  his  dignity.  During  the 
ubsence  of  tho  grand-marshul,  all  those  duties  devolved  , poll 
the  court-marshal.  When  the  king  resided  in  Lithuania, 
the  officers  of  that  duchy  discharged  the  same  duties. 

The  chancellor  and  vice-chancellor  differed  only  in  name 
and  precedence;  their  authority  was  tho  same.  They 
gave  a legal  sanction  to  the  documents  issued  by  the  king, 
by  affixing  tho  seals  to  them.  They  were  also  judges  in 
several  cases,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  one  of  them  was 
always  a clergyman.  The  treasurers  presided  over  the 
financial  departments,  and  they  had  n seat  in  tho  senate. 
The  other  great  officers  of  state,  who  had  not  a scat  in  the 
senate  by  virtue  of  their  office,  were  tho  grand  and  field 
hetmans,  or  generals  of  Poland  and  Lithuania.  They  kept 
their  offices  for  life,  unless  tho  field-hetman  was  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  grand-hetman.  This  made  them  inde- 
pendent of  the  king,  and  was  very  Injurious  to  the  royal 
authority;  for  though  appointed  by  the  king,  he  could  not 
dismiss  them.  There  was  also  a great  number  of  court  dig- 
nities for  Poland  and  Lithuania,  as  great  chamberlain,  cup- 
bearers, masters  of  the  stable,  &c.  Each  district  hail  a 
number  of  .dignitaries  with  the  same  names  os  those  of  the 
court  but  their  offices  were  nominal.  These  last-men- 
tioned dignitaries  were  established  in  those  times  when  tho 
kings  in  their  journeys  about  the  country  lived  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  inhabitants,  and  were  served  by  those  local 
court  officers.  The  stnrosts  (cupitanei)  were  of  two  kinds: 
starosts  with  a jurisdiction,  capitanei  eutrenies,  who  were 
set  over  castles  and  towns,  and  presided  in  local  courts  for 


criminal  and  polieo  affairs;  andsfarnsts  without  jurisdiction, 
who  were  only  holders  of  starostees,  or  crown  estates,  which 
were  granted  them  on  payment  of  a small  annuity. 

The  confederal  ion  was  an  association  formed  by  the  no- 
bles for  the  defence  of  their  rights.  It  was  generally 
formed  by  a few  individuals,  who  met  together,  and  after 
having  composed  the  act  of  confederation,  which  expressed 
tlic  object  that  they  had  in  view  by  forming  that  association, 
they  issued  circulars,  by  which  they  invited  all  the  nobles 
to  join  their  confederation,  elected  a marshal  or  chief,  and 
counsellors,  or  members  of  the  government  which  they  pre- 
tended to  have  a right  to  exercise,  and  really  did  exercise, 
when  their  strength  was  equal  to  the  objert.  Such  con- 
federations frequently  added  to  the  disorder  of  the  country, 
but  sometimes  they  proved  the  means  of  its  salvation,  as 
was  the  rose  with  the  confederation  of  Tyszowce  in  1656 
which  freed  the  country  from  foreign  invasion,  and  restored 
John  Casimir  to  his  throne.  A Rokosh  wils  a general 
meeting  of  tho  armed  nobles  to  represent  their  grievances 
and  to  obtain  redress.  Such  a meeting  was  legal,  when  the 
king,  disregarding  the  admonitions  of  the  senate,  persisted 
in  violating  the  pacta  con  vent  a,  or  the  compact  between  the 
king  and  the  nation.  It-  was  founded  on  tho  following 
clause,  which  was  inserted,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  pacta 
conventa  of  Henry  of  Valois  (1573)  : 'Et  si  quod  ahsit. 
in  aliquibus  juramentum  meum  violavero,  nullam  mihi 
iuclvtse  regni  omniumquc  dominiorum  utriusquo  gent  is 
(Poles  and  Lithuanians)  obedienliwn  nraestare.”  This 
clause  was  better  defined  by  the  diets  or  1607  and  1609, 
when  it  was  enacted,  in  the  article*  de  non  nraestanda  obo- 
dientia,'  that  an  armed  opposition  to  the  king  might  be 
made  only  when  all  constitutional  means  had  been  em- 
ployed in  vain,  in  order  to  bring  him  back  to  bis  duty,  and 
that  otherwise  it  was  treason.  Two  instances  of  Rokosli 
happened  in  Poland,  in  1625  and  in  1607. 

The  courts  of  justice  of  the  first  instance  were  the  terri- 
torial courts  for  civil  affairs,  composed  of  elected  judges, 
and  castle  tribunals  for  criminal  affairs,  the  judges  of  which 
were  thestarostsfeapitanei  castrenses)  appointed  by  the  king. 
The  courts  of  appeal,  which  decided  in  the  last  instance, 
were  the  tribunals  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  instituted  by 
king  Stephen  Battory.  They  were  composed  of  deputies, 
elected  annually  from  the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  and  all 
matters  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  came  into  collision  with 
tho  temporal  courts  were  decided  by  these  tribunals.  The 
tribunal  of  Poland  sat  at  Piotvkow  for  the  affairs  of  tlie 
provinces  of  Greater  Poland  and  Russia,  and  for  the  affairs 
of  the  province  of  Little  Poland  at  Lublin ; that  of  Lithuania 
met  at  Grodno  and  Vilna. 

The  towns  were  governed  by  tho  German  municipal 
law,  called  the  Magdeburg  code.  This  law  was  introduced  at 
a very  early  period,  and  till  the  reign  of  Casimir  the  Great 
(a.d.  1333-1370)  the  appeals  were  carried  to  Magdeburg. 
But  Casimir  abolished  tho  appeal  to  a foreign  tribunal, 
and  established  a supreme  court  of  appoal  for  the  towns  at 
Cracow.  In  later  times  tho  affairs  of  tho  towns  were 
decided  in  tho  last  instance  by  the  assossorial  tribunal,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  chancellor  or  vice-chancellor  : it  con- 
sisted of  the  referendarius  ami  other  high  magistrates,  ns 
well  as  of  two  senators  appointed  by  the  king  and  four 
nuncios  chosen  by  the  diet. 

The  reforendarial  tribunals,  which  had  jurisdiction  without 
appeal,  took  cognisance  of  all  affairs  relating  to  the  royal 
demesnes.  The  tribunals  of  the  diet,  which  wore  presided 
over  by  the  king  himsolf,  judged  in  all  cases  of  high  treason, 
and  in  cases  of  accusations  against  ministers,  tribunals,  and 
other  high  authorities. 

The  constitution  of  1791  established  tho  hereditary  cha- 
racter of  the  throne  and  the  abolition  of  the  veto,  but  it  did 
not  sufficiently  extend  tho  royal  authority,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  it  prepared  rather  than  accomplished  great 
reforms. 

Poland  was  politically  divided,  previous  to  its  dismember- 
ment, into  three  provinces.  Great  Poland, -Little  Poland,  and 
Lithuania,  each  of  which  had  sometimes  its  provincial 
diets.  Great  Poland  contained  the  palatinates  of  Posnania, 
KalUch,  Sieradz,  Lenczyca,  Brest  of  Cujavia,  Inovroclav, 
Plotzk,  Mazo  via.  Little  Poland;  which,  from  successive  ac- 
quisitions from  tho  Russian  provinces,  was  much  moro  ex- 
tensive than  Great  Poland,  contained  the  palatinates  of 
Cracow,  Sandomir. Kicw, Russian  Volhynia,  Podolia, Lublin, 
Bclz,  Podlachia,  Broclav,  besides  tho  principalities  of  Zator, 
and  Osviecim.  Lithuania  contained  the  palatinates  of 
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Vilna,  Troki  Minsk,  Brest,  Mstislav,  Novogrodek,  Polotsk, 
Witepsk,  and  the  principality  of  Samogitia.  The  province 
of  Prus-ia,  containing  llie  palatinates  of  Culm,  Maricnburg, 
and  Pomerania,  had  a local  legislature,  although  the  depu- 
ties of  that  province  took  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Polish  diet  in  cases  where  their  province  was  concerned. 
The  bishops,  palatine*,  and  castellans  of  that  province  be- 
longed to  the  Polish  senate. 

POL  AN  l> — Language  and  Literature.  [Slavonian 
Language  and  Literature.] 

POLAR  BRAR.  [Bear] 

POLAR  SKAS  is  a term  generally  used  to  indicate  those 
portions  of  the  ocean  which  extend  from  the  polar  circles 
to  tho  poles  themselves.  As  the  ocean  in  these  parts  is  gene- 
rally encumbered  by  large  fields  of  ice.  and  the  uir  is  fre- 
quently loaded  with'densc  and  heavy  fogs,  the  navigation  is 
extremely  perilous,  ami  was  for  a long  time  avoided  by  the 
most  adventurous  seamen.  But  tho  experience  of  the 
whalers,  during  the  course  of  two  centuries,  showed  that 
these  seas  coiild  bo  navigated  with  a certain  degree  of 
safety,  if  the  seamen  united  boldness  with  care  and  pre- 
caution, and  to  this  experience  we  owe  the  great  discoveries 
which  have  been  made  in  those  seas  during  the  last  twouty- 
five  years. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  geographers,  founding 
their  reasoning  on  some  imaginary  law  of  equipoise,  serf 
of  opinion  that  a continent  of  great  extent  must  surround 
the  southern  pole;  and  they  supposed  that  what  at  present 
is  called  Australia  was  the  northern  portion  of  that  con- 
tinent. The  question  thus  raised  was  to  be  decided  by 
Captain  Cook  in  his  second  voyage  (1772,  1774).  That 
bold,  experienced,  and  cautious  seaman  sailed  as  far  as 
circumstances  permitted  him  along  the  fields  of  ice  which 
enclose  the  southern  pole  to  a distance  of  more  than  £0°, 
but  lie  did  not  fall  ih  with  even  an  island  of  any  extent, 
though  lie  frequently  passed  south  of  the  southern  polar  cir- 
cle, and  at  one  place  advanced  to  between  7 1°  and  72*  8.  lat. 
Thus  the  question  of  a southern  continent  seemed  to  be 
decided.  Modern  navigators  however  have  discovered 
several  groups  of  islands  in  that  part  of  the  Southern  Polar 
Sea,  where  it.  was  supposed  that  none  existed,  opposite 
the  southern  extremity  of  America,  and  the  most  recent 
discoveries  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  part  of  the  ocean 
contains  on  island  of  considerable  extent.  For  an  historical 
account  of  these  discoveries,  and  a few  observations  on  these 
countries,  see  Soi~r hern  Poi.ar  Countries. 

That  part  of  the  globe  which  lies  within  the  north  polar 
circle  comprehends  the  most  northern  portions  both  of 
the  old  and  of  the  new  continent;  and  the  term  North 
Polar  Sea,  or  Arctic  Ocean,  is  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
sea  which  divide*  the  northern  coasts  of  Kurope  and  Asia 
from  those  of  America.  Both  continents  terminate  towards 
the  north  pole,  near  70°  N.  lat.,  in  America  and  Europe 
rather  south,  and  in  Asia  rather  north  of  that  parallel, 
which  consequently  may  be  considered  as  tho  general 
boundary-line  of  the  North  Polar  Sea.  This  sea  is  united 
to  the  Pacific  by  the  narrow  Strait  of  Behring,  which  divides 
the  most  north-western  part  of  America  from  the  north- 
eastern projection  of  Asia,  and  in  the  narrowest  part,  between 
East  Cape  in  Asia  and  Prince  of  Wales  Cape  in  America, 
hardly  exceeds  IS  miles  in  width.  The  sea  by  which  it  is 
united  to  tho  Atlantic  in  as  wide  as  the  average  width  of 
the  last- mentioned  ocean,  mid  hence  the  North  Polar  8oa 
is  frequently  considered  as  the  most  northern  portion  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  enstern  entrance  of  the  Fury  and 
Hecla  Strait,  whose  southern  shores  constitute  tho  most 
western  portion  of  the  northern  coast  of  the  American  con- 
tinent (between  69*  and  70*  N.  lat.),  are  2212  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Norway,  between  69*  and  70°  N.  lat.,  or  not 
quite  3U0  miles  more  than  the  town  of  Halifax  in  Nova 
Scotia  from  ValenUa  in  Ireland. 

That  part  of  the  Arctic  Polar  Sea  where  it  borders 
on  (he  Atlantic  oontains  one  of  the  largest  archipelagos 
on  the  globe.  The  middle  of  it  is  occupied  by  Greenland, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  main  land  of  tho  archipe- 
lago. Its  northern  parts  are  buried  under  enormous 
masse*  of  eternal  ice.  On  the  east  of  it  is  the  extensive 
group  of  islands  known  under  the  name  of  Spitzbergen,  the 
small  island  of  Jun  Mayen,  and  Iceland.  On  the  west  of 
Greenland,  and  divided  from  it  by  Davis’s  Strait  and  Baf- 
fin’s Bay,  there  is  a considerable  number  of  islands  of  groat 
sizo,  with  whose  outline  we  are  imperfectly  acquainted,  and 
whose  number,  according  to  the  latest  discoveries,  bos  been 


increased  by  two  new  islands.  The  most  southern  of  these 
islands  approach  60  mar  the  northern  coast  of  America,  as 
to  leave  in  three  places  only  comparatively  narrow  but  long 
straits  between  them  and  ihe  continent.  The  most  eastern 
of  these  straits  is  that  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  which  sepa- 
rates Cockburn  Island  from  Melville  Peninsula,  and  was 
discovered  by  Captain  Parry  in  1822.  Farther  west  is 
Duase’s  Strait,  discovered  in  1839,  by  Dease  and  Simphon, 
which  extends  between  tho  continent  and  an  island,  to 
which  no  name  was  given  by  the  discoverers,  because  they 
supposed  it  to  constitute  the  southern  coast  of  an  island 
which  Captain  James  Ross  had  visited  in  1630.  This 
newly  discovered  strait  is  10  miles  wide  at  each  extremity, 
but  contracts  to  three  miles  in  the  centre.  There  is  deep 
water  in  the  middle  throughout.  Its  length  seems  to  be 
about  2o  miles.  Farther  to  the  west  is  a much  wider  strait, 
which  is  likewise  nameless,  and  may  he  called  Simpson 
Strait,  in  honour  of  the  companion  of  Mr.  Dease.  It  sepa- 
rates the  island  called  Victoria  Land  from  the  northern 
coast  of  America,  and  was  discovered  in  18.18  by  Dease  and 
Simpson.  The  most  western  of  these  straits,  called  Dol- 
phin and  Union  Strait,  divides  from  the  American  conti- 
nent the  island  or  islands  called  Wollaston  I^and,  which  were 
discovered  m 1626  by  I)r.  Richardson.  West  of  this  strait, 
or  west  of  117*  W.  long.,  tio  islands  approach  the  continent 
of  America.  If  a line  is  drawn  from  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Dolphin  and  Union  Strait  (117°  W.  long  ) through 
the  pole,  and  continued  towards  the  south,  it  Cuts  61*  E. 
long.,  or  Cape  Nassau,  the  wo**t  northern  extremity  of  the 
1-land  of  Novara  Zemli'a.  This  line,  which  divides  the 
Artie  Polar  Sea  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  may  also  be 
considered  as  the  dividing- lino  between  the  more  and 
the  less  navigable  portion  of  that  sea.  That  portion 
of  it  which  opens  towards  tho  Pacific  by  the  Strait  of 
Behring  is  always  so  encumbered  with  immense  masses 
of  floating  ice,  that  the  boldest  navigators  have  not  been 
able  to  advance  farther  north  than  7(T  N.  lat.,  where  these 
floating  masses  constituted  a barrier  extending  from  the 
coasts  of  Asia  to  those  of  America,  No  vessels  visit  this 
sea  for  the  purpose  of  taking  whales.  That  portion  of  the 
Arctic  Polar  Sea  which  opens  from  the  above-mentioned 
line  into  tho  Atlantic  is  still  the  principal  resort  of  whalers, 
and  is  much  more  open  to  navigators.  Between  Spits- 
bergen and  Greenland  vessels  have  advanced  as  far  as  61* 
N.  Tat.  British  whalers  almost  every  rear  sad  up  to  Hie 
most  northern  extremity  of  Baffin's  Bay  (77°  N.  lat.),  and 
Parry  in  his  first  voyage  succeeded  in  advancing  westward 
ns  (liras  117°  W.  long.,  but  here  he  met  an  impenetrable 
barrier  of  ice.  On  the  other  side,  the  Russian  navigator 
Ziwolka,  who  surveyed  the  island  of  NovaTa  Zeml'iain  1836, 
found  no  difficulty  in  tracing  tho  western  coast  to  Cape 
Nassau,  and  even  the  eastern  to  61°  E.  long.;  but  impene- 
trable masses  of  ice  prevented  his  advance  farther  to  the 
east.  The  very  scanty  knowledge  which  we  possess  re- 
specting those  cold  regions  does  not  enable  us  to  assign  any 
sufficient  reason  for  this  phenomenon  ; hut  one  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  seems  to  be  active  in  producing  this 
effect  is  probably  tho  current  which  sets  from  south  to 
north  through  Behring’s  Strait  with  great  strength,  and, 
passing  through  (he  sea,  is  very  perceptible  along  the 
eastern  coasts  of  Greenland.  It  seems  however  that  the 
whole  sea  is  in  motion  in  the  same  direction;  for  Parry,  in 
his  fourth  and  last  voyage,  when  ho  tried  to  get  to  the  pole 
over  the  ice,  vras  prevented  from  executing  his  bold  design 
by  the  masses  of  ico  which  occur  north- of  81*.  on  the  north 
of  Spitzliergcn,  being  carried  by  tho  current  southward,  so 
that  he  lost  every  day  as  much  as  he  had  gained  by  moving 
forwards:  in  fact  he  was  advancing  against  tho  current.  If 
a similar  enterprise  should  ever  be  again  undertaken,  the 
attempt  must  be  made  in  the  opposite  direction,  where 
most  probably  the  current  would  be  favourable. 

POLARITY  signifies,  in  general,  a disposition  in  a body 
or  in  an  elementary  molecule  of  a body  to  place  its  mathe- 
matical axis  in  sumo  particular  direction  ; frequently  ulso  it 
denotes  in  a body  the  existence, cither  naturally  or  induced, 
of  two  points  possessing  contrary  properties. 

If  iron-filings  he  strewed  over  a mass  of  natural  loadstone, 
it  will  be  found  that  theru  aro  two  points  on  its  surfaec  at 
which  the  filing  are  most  abundantly  attracled.  and  wherz 
they  disiiose  themselves  nearly  in  ihe  direction  of  a line 
imagined  to  be  drawn  through  the  mass.  [Magnetism.] 
Then,  if  the  loadstone  lie  cut  in  the  form  of  a sphere, 
having  this  line  for  a diameter,  the  symmetrical  arrange- 
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xncnt  of  the  iron-filings  with  respect  to  this  line  affords  an 
indication  that  the  particles  of  the  loadstone  may  be  sym- 
metrically disposed  about  the  lino ; and.  from  an  analogy 
with  the  axis  and  po(fe  of  the  earth,  this  line  is  called  the 
axis  of  the  loadstone,  and  its  extremities  are  called  the 
poles.  If  (lie  mass  of  loadstone  bo  cut  in  the  form  of  a 
prism,  the  length  of  tho  latter  being  in  the  direction  of  the 
uxis,  and  if  the  prism  be  suspended  by  its  centre  of  gravity, 
it  will  be  found  to  takeono  particular  direction  with,  respect 
to  the  horizon  and  the  meridian  of  the  observer,  The  two 
Extremities  of  the  prism  so  formed  have  received  the  deno- 
mination of  poles,  and  the  term  is  now  applied  to  the  oppo- 
site extremities  of  any  body  or  molecule,  wheu  it  assumes 
or  can  be  brought  into  a particular  direction. 

What  has  been  said  respecting  the  properties  of  a prism 
formed  of  the  natural  loadstone,  is  true  of  a magnetised  bar 
of  steel  [Magnet],  and  the  poles  of  opposite  extremities  of 
either  material  are  found  to  possess  a contrariety  of  cha- 
racter. One  extremity  always  tends  towards  the  northern 
part  of  the  horizon  only,  and  tho  other  towards  tho  southern 
part ; and  if  two  such  prisms  or  bars  are  formed*  and  sus- 
pended by  their  centres  of  gravity,  on  bringing  the  northern 
or  southern  pole  of  one  near  the  like  pole  of  the  other,  tk^cy 
exercise  upon  each  other  a mutual  repulsion;  but  if  either 
pole  of  one  lie  brought  near  the  oppusitu  pole  of  the  other, 
they  mutually  attract  each  other. 

A piece  of  natural  loadstone,  if  it  could  bo  removed  be- 
yond the  influence  of  the  magnetic  power  in  tho  earth, 
would  probubly  exhibit  no  signs  of  that  attractive  and,  di- 
rective power  which  we  observe  in  it,  the  magnetic  fluid,  or 
whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  former,  being  then  in  equi- 
hbrio  in  the  mass;  and  it  may  he  conceived  that  the  mag- 
netic poWer  in  the  earth  by  some  means  disturbs  that 
equilibrium,  forcing  the  fluid  molecules  which  possess  oppo- 
site properties,  or  are  in  contrary  states,  towards  the  opposite 
extremities  of  the  mass.  In  magnetising  a steel  bar  it  is 
probablu  that  the  natural  magnetism  is  decomposed  in  a 
similar  manner.  Since  in  magnetised  bars  the  poles  of 
contrary  names  attract  each  other,  and  that  tho  earth  may 
be  considered  as  a body  possessing  boreal  magnetism  to- 
wards the  north,  and  austral  magnetism  towards  the  south, 
it  is  evident  that  the  magnetism  which  exists  in  the 
northern  extremity  or  pole  of  a suspended  bar  (as  a com- 
pass needle)  must  be  austral,  and  that  which  exists  in  the 
southern  extremity  must  be  boreal. 

If  a cylinder  of  wood  or  metal  be  insulated  on  a glass 
stand,  and  it  be  then  brought  near  a body  which  has  been 
electrified  by  the  usual  machine,  it  will  be  rendered  polar; 
that  is,  one  end  wjll  possess  the  vitreous  or  positive  elec- 
tricity, and  the  other  the  resinous  or  negative  electricity, 
and  near  the  middle  the  cylinder,  will  be  in  a neutral 
state.  These  conditions  may  be  rendered  evident  on  elec- 
trifying n pith  ball,  insulated  by  means  of  a silk  thread,  and 
presenting  it.  to  the  cylinder,  when  it  will  be  attracted  to- 
wards one  cud  and  repelled  from  the  other.  It  appears, 
from  the  effect  of  the  cylinder  on  tho  electrified  ball,  that 
the  particles  of  fluid  of  tlie  same  kind  repel  each  other,  and 
those  of  unlike  kinds  uttraet  each  other. 

Polarity  is  also  obtained  by  what  is  called  galvanism, 
which  indeed  differs  from  electricity  only  in  the  manner  in 
which  a change  in  the  electrical  condition  of  a body  is  pro- 
duced; in  the  latter  case  friction  is  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  in  the  former  it  results  from  the  contact  of  metals 
susceptible  of  different  degrees  of  oxidability.  In  an 
ordinary  battery,  the  fluid,  by  chemical  action  on  tlio  zinc, 
produces  a separation  of  the  two  kinds  of  electricity  ; that 
which  is  called  positive  is  carried  to  the  copper  plate,  and 
thy  latter  communicates  it  to  the  zinc  plate^  with  which  it 
is  connected.  This  action  is  repeated  at  every  pair  of  plates 
in  the  battery;  and  from  the  last  zinc  plate  the  electricity 
enters  the  conducting  wire,  or  that  which  is  employed  to 
connect  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  battery : thus  the 
zinc  extremity  constitutes  the  positivo  pole  of  the  battery. 
At  the  same  time  an  opposing  current  of  negative  electri- 
city passes  from  the  copper,  through  the  fluid,  to  the  zinc, 
from  thence  to  the  next  copper  plate,  and  so  on  to  the  last, 
which  is  in  connection  with  the  conducting  wire  at  that 
extremity  of  the  battery:  this  copper  end  is  called  the  nega- 
tive pole  of  the  buttery.  m 

The  attractive  power  in  a magnetised  steel  bar  increases 
from  each  extremity  to  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  from 
thence,  where  it  is  the  greatest,  and  it  than  diminishes 
gradually  towards  tho  centre ; this  distribution  is  similar  to 


that  of  the  induced  electricity  in  the  insulated  cylinder. 
But  experiments  show  that  if  a prism  of  loadstone  or  a 
magnetised  bar  be  divided  into  sevfcrnl  parts  perpendicularly 
to  its  length,  each  part  is  a complete  magnet,  having  poles 
of  contrary  denominations  at  its  extremities  ; and  this  con- 
dition is  accounted  for  by  Coulomb  in  the  following  manner  • 
— lie  supposes  that  every  molcculo  of  loadstone  is  a small 
magnet  possessing  opposite  polarities  at  its  extremities,  the 
axes  of  all  being  parallel  to  or  coincident  with  the  magnetic 
axis  of  the  mass  ; and  that  a similar  disposition  of  the  mole- 
cule is  induced  in  a bar  of  steel  when  the  magnetic  power  19 
communicated  to  it.  Tbo  austral  polarity  of  each  molecule, 
while  in  the  mass,  is  destroyed  by  the  boreal  polarity  of 
that  which  is  contiguous  to  it  in  the  common  directions  of 
their  axes;  but  on  separating,  as  above,  the  parts  of  the 
loadstone  or  magnetised  bar,  that  extremity  of  each  which 
is  farthest  from  the  northern  pole  of  the  bar  exhibits  the 
austral  magnetism  appertaining  to  the  like  extremities  of 
the  molecules  ; and  that  extremity  which  is  nearest  exhibits 
boreal  magnetism. 

A magnetised  steel  bar,  when  tried  by  means  of  a small 
compass-needle,  is  often  found  to  exhibit,  at  different  places 
in  (he  direction  of  its  length,  a change  from  boreal  to  aus- 
tral magnetism,  and  the  contrary.  Tlie&e  places  are  called 
consecutive  poles. 

Effects  precisely  similar  to  those  which  have  been  men- 
tioned are  also  found  to  exist  in  the  crystals  of  tourmaline 
and  Siberian  topaz  wbcti  their  electrical  properties  are  de- 
veloped by  heal.  The  crystals  of  tourrnahuo  are  of  a prii- 
matical  form  with  an  uneven  number  of  faces,  and  they  are 
terminated  at  each  extremity  by  a small  pyramid ; the  polar 
axes  being  coincident  wiih  what  may  be  called  the  geome- 
trical axes  of  the  prisms.  Thu  crystal  being  heated  to  any 
degree  between  about  100°  and  212°  (Fahrenheit),  it  is  found 
that  its  extremities  possess  opposite  kinds  (positive  and 
negative)  of  electricity ; about  the  middle  there  is  n space 
ill  which  the  electricity  is  insensible;  and  when  the  crystal 
is  broken  across,  cadi  fragment  exhibits  the  like  pheno- 
mena. (Ilauy,  Altncralogie,  tom.  i.)  Borncitu,  which 
crystallises  in  cubes,  is  found  to  have  four  polar  axes,  the 
extremities  of  which  possets  opposite  kinds  of  electricity 
when  heated.  These  are  nearly  in  the  directions  ul'  the  four 
diagonals  of  the  cube.  # 

The  intensity  of  the  force,  either  of  attraction  or  repul- 
sion, exercised  by  one  of  the  poles  of  a magnut  on  any  hotly 
is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  of 
such  hotly  from  that  pole;  and  if  a very  small  compass- 
needle,  supported  or  suspended  in  the  usual  way.be  brought 
near  a magnetised  bar,  it  must  settle,  between  those  oppos- 
ing forces,  in  the  direction  of  a tangent  to  some  curve  lino 
passing  through  the  two  poles  of  the  magnet.  This  is  called 
the  magnetic  curve,  and  the  direction  of  the  tangent  at  any 
giveu  point  may  bo  thus  investigated  ; — 


Let  N bo  the  north  and  8 the  south  polo  of  a magnet  ; 
let  P be  any  given  point  at  which  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
small  suspended  needle  may  be  placed,  and  join  PN^  PS. 

Let  the  attraction  of  N on  P bo  expressed  by  and  be 
represented  by  PB;  dlso  lot  the  repulsion  exercised  by 
S on  P bo  expressed  by  rr?rj  and  be  represented  by  PC, 

in  the  direction  of  SP  produced.  Imagine  the  parallelo- 
gram CB  to  be  formed ; then,  by  mechanics,  PQ,  its  diago- 
nal, will  represent  the  resultant  of  the  forces  acting  on  a 
particle  at  P;  it  w ill  therefore  be  the  direction  of  the  needle 
and  of  a tangent  to  the  curve  at  that  point.  Let  ZQPC 
be  represented  by  0 ; /.  QPB  by  O',  and  let  fall  CD  perpen- 
dicularly on  PQ : then  by  trigonometry,  is  the  value 
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of  PD,  or  tho  equivalent  of  the  force  represented  by  PC  I 
_ , co*.  O'  . 1 

when  reduced  to  the  direction  PQ ; and  is  the  value 

of  QD,  or  of  the  force  PB  (=QC)  when  reduced  to  the 

cos.  9 co*.  O'  . 

same  direction.  The  mm  of  these,  or  “pgr  + * ,s 

the  value  of  Pl^.  and  represents  the  whole  force  of  the 
magnet  on  the  point  P in  the  direction  of  that  line ; heuce, 
cos.*  9 cos.*  y'  cos.  9 cos.  9 ' 

= + PN‘"+  * PS'.PN'  ’ 

But,  by  geometry,  Py=P<?-QC*+!PQ.  QD ; which, 

I 1 /cos.  9 CO'.  y'\ 
by  substitution  become*  ^4—5^,+  2 I ~pgT  + pvi  J 

Equating  these  values  of  PQ*  and  leaving  out  terms 

1 cos.*  6 1 

which  destroy  each  other,  we  have  — -pgj-  = — 

cos."  9 ' , »in.  9 sin.  9'  . . ^ 

; whence  "p^T  — p^‘> "»  and  sin.  9 : sin.  9 : : rb* : 

PN*. 


Novr,  produce  QP  till  it  meets  NS.  produced,  if  neces- 
sary, in  T;  and  draw  SA  parallel  to  NP'-  then,  by  trigono-  | 
metry, 

SA  : PS  : : sin.  APS  : sin.  PAS  : : sin  QPS  : sin.  QPN  ; 
that  is, 


SA  : PS  : : sin.  0 : sin.  & ; hence 
SA  : PS  : : PS*  : PN*.  which  being  compounded  with  the 
identical  proportion  PS  : PN  : : PS  : PN  gives 
SA  : PN  : : PS3 : PN*. 

But  SA  being  parallel  to  PN,  SA  : PN  : : ST  : NT  ; 
therefore  ST  : NT  : : PS3  : PN1. 

Thus  the  ratio  of  ST  to  NT  is  known  ; and,  consequently 
the  positiou  of  the  tangent  PT,  from  the  given  position  of  P. 
If  the  poles  N and  S are  unlike,  as  above  supposed,  the 
curves  are  of  the  kind  called  convergent,  as  NFS ; but  if 
the  poles  are  similar,  the  curves  will  be  divergent,  as  N P'S'. 

An  analugy  ha*  long  been  known  to  subsist  between 
electricity,  galvanism,  and  magnetism,  in  respect  of  the 
power  of  imparting  {Hilarity  to  bodies  and  of  modifying  each 
othei’s effects.  Coulomb  found,  in  1802.  that  needles  of  gold, 
*«  ver,  copper,  lead,  and  even  wood,  when  about  one-third 
of  an  inch  long  and  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  thick,  if  suspended 
between  the  opposite  poles  of  two  strong  magnet*,  presently 
arranged  themselves  in  line*  joining  those  poles.  (Biot, 
Trails  de  Physique,  tom.  iii.)  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Mr. 
Faraday,  and  other  philosopher*,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  succeeded  in  exciting  magnetism  in  steel  bars  by 
the  galvanic  battery;  and  gold  needles  galvanised  have 
been  found  to  acquire  polarity,  and  to  be  subject,  with  respect 
to  the  horizon  and  the  meridian,  to  a certain  variation  and 
dip,  different  however  from  those  of  a steel  bar  when  mag- 
net ised. 

A small  piece  of  steel  wire  may  be  magnetised,  or  made 
to  acquire  {Hilarity  in  a short  time,  by  merely  placing  it  per- 
pendicularly across  the  conducting  wire  of  a galvanic  bat- 
tery in  action  ; and  it  will  bo  found  that  one  end  of  the  steel 


attracts  either  the  north  or  south  pole  of  a compass-needle 
according  as  it  is  placed  above  or  below  the  conducting- 
wire.  But  the  method  employed  by  M.  Ampere  to  magne- 
tise needles  was  to  twist  a wire  spirally  about  a cylinder, 
and  to  place  the  needle  in  a glass  tube  within  the  spiral ; 
then,  connecting  the  two  extremities  of  the  spiial  with  the 
poles  of  a galvanic  battery,  the  needle  was  found,  after  a few 
minutes,  to  be  strongly  magnetised.  When  the  spiral  was 
formed  from  the  right  hand  downwards,  to  the  left,  above 
the  axis,  that  extremity  of  the  needle  which  was  nearest  to 
the  negative  end  of  the  battery  pointed  toward*  the  north, 
and  the  extremity  nearest  to  the  positive  end  toward*  the 
south ; and  when  the  spiral  was  formed  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion, the  extremity  of  the  needle  which  was  nearest  to  the 
positive  end  of  the  battery  pointed  towards  the  north.  By  this 
method  a great  intensity  of  magnetic  power  is  produced ; 
the  action  of  the  wire  upon  the  needle  being  repeated  as 
many  times  as  there  are  revolution*  of  the  spiral  about  the 
latter. 

In  1820,  M.  Oersted  observed  that  if  a magnetic  needle, 
suspended  a*  usual,  be  placed  under  and  near  the  wire  con- 
necting the  opposite  poles  of  a galvanic  battery,  the  pole  of 
the  needle  which  i*  nearest  to  the  negative  end  of  the 
battery  doclinos  westward ; and  if  tho  needle  be  placed 
above  the  wire,  that  pole  declines  eastward.  The  amount 


of  tho  deviation  depends  on  tho  distance  of  tho  wire  fVom 
the  needle;  and  when  the  distance  is  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch,  it  amounts  to  about  -la0.  When  the  wire  is  in 
the  same  horizontal  plane  as  tho  nfedle,  the  latter  suffers 
no  deviation  ; but,  if  on  tho  western  side  of  tho  needle,  the 
pole  of  the  latter,  which  is  nearest  to  the  negative  end  of  the 
battery,  becomes  depressed  ; and  if  on  the  eastern  side,  that 
pole  becomes  elevated.  Tho  hypothesis  proposed  by  Oersted 
and  Ampere  to  account  for  the  action  of  the  wire  on  the 
needle  is,  that  a current  passes  along  the  conducting  wire 
of  a galvanic  battery  from  each  pole  toward*  the  middle  ; 
and  that  these  currents,  on  meeting,  turn  each  other  from 
their  rectilinear  directions,  so  that  both  are  compelled  to 
move  spirally  in  opposite  directions  round  the  wire.  In 
thus  revolving,  they  act  upon  the  magnetic  particles  in  the 
needle,  or  upon  the  electric  currents  supposed  to  circulate 
abuut  them,  producing ‘change*  in  the  positions  of  those 
particles,  and  thus  turning  the  needle  from  its  place.  It 
was  a discovery  of  Biot,  that  if  a perpendicular  line  weie 
lot  fall  from  any  point  in  a magnetised  needle  to  the  con- 
ducting wire  of  a battery,  the  electric  force  acting  on  that 
point  is  perpendicular  to  the  lme  and  to  the  axis  of  the 
wire;  anu  if  the  magnetic  particles  in  the  needle  were  free 
i to  move  under  the  impulse*  communicated  to  them  by  the 
j electrical  currents  about  the  wire,  it  is  supposed  that  lbt*e 
! particle*  would  arrange  themselves  so  as  to  place  tlieir  axe* 
in  planes  coincident  with  those  of  the  electric  current*,  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  lines  let  fall  from  them  perpendicu- 
larly on  that  axis.  Such  were  found  by  Mr.  Barlow  to  be 
the  dispositions  assumed  by  very  small  magnetised  needles 
when  placed  in  any  positions  near  the  conducting  wire ; the 
effects  of  terrestrial  magnetism  on  them  being  neutralised 
by  means  of  magnets  properly  placed  for  the  purpose. 

POLARIZATION  OF  LIGHT  is  the  effect  of  an  at- 
traction exercised  by  the  particles  of  what  aro  called  doubly 
refracting  crystals,  or  of  certain  reflecting  surfaces,  upon 
tho  particle*  of  light  when  these  pass  through  the  former, 
or  are  incident  upon  the  latter  at  a particular  angle  By 
those  attractions  the  particle*  of  light,  considered  as  not  per- 
fectly spherical,  arc  supposed  to  suffer  such  changes  of  dis- 
position that  their  axe*,  or  their  homologous  face*,  become 
parallel  to  one  another,  or  are  directed  toward*  tlic  same 
part  of  space.  This  supposition  may  be  admitted,  if  we 
consider  tlie  particles  oflight  to  be  transmitted  in  rectilinear 
directions  from  a luminous  body  ; but  if  WO  adopt  the  undu- 
latory  hypothesis,  a different  explanation  must  be  given.  In 
this  case,  understanding  that  the  vibrations  of  the  ethereal 
particles  in  waves  of  common  light  may  take  place  in  any 
manner  (suppose  in  the  direction  in  which  the  w ave  is  ad- 
vancing, in  some  direction  oblique  to  that  line,  or  even  in 
directions  which  are  continually  varying);  the  polarization 
of  that  element  may  be  stated  to  consist  in  such  a resolu- 
tion of  the  attracting  forces  exerted  upon  light  by  the  mole- 
cules of  the  refracting  medium  or  the  reflecting  surface,  in 
consequence  of  their  particular  disposition*,  that  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  particles  of  light  in  the  direction  of  the  wave’s 
motion  vanishing,  the  resulting  \ihralions  shall  take  place 
in  a plane  perpendicular  to  that  direction,  and  in  line* 
parallel  to  one  another.  A plane  perpendicular  to  all  the 
lines  of  vibrations  is  called  the  plane  of  polarization. 

Huygens  was  the  first  who  discovered  that  w hen  a pencil 
of  light  falls  upon  a prism  of  Iceland  spar  in  any  direction 
except  one,  it  divides  into  two  pencil*  in  passing  through  it, 
and  presents  to  the  eye  a double  image  of  the  object  from 
whence  the  pencil  proceeds;  he  observed  also  that  one  of 
these  images  was  formed  by  a refraction  of  tho  usual  kind, 
that  is,  having  tho  usual  relation  between  the  sine*  of  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  of  refraction,  and  that  the  other  was 
not  so  formed,  the  ratio  of  the  sines  not  being  constant.  He 
called  the  pencil  by  which  the  first  imago  was  formed  the 
ordinarily  refracted  ray  ; and  the  other  the  extraordinarily 
refracted  ruy.  Iceland- spar  crystallizes  in  tho  form  of  a 
rhomboid,  and  Huygens  discovered  that  if  the  rhomboid  is 
cut  so  os  to. form  a plane  face  perpendicular  to  the  axis  (a 
line  making  equal  angles  with  the  three  natural  facet  or 
plane*  of  cleavage  which  form  one  of  the  obtuso  solid 
angles) — when  tho  pencil  cf  incident  light  fulls  on  tho 
rhomboid  in  the  direction  of  this  line,  it  is  wholly  refracted 
in  that  direction,  or  tho  ordinary  and  extraordinary  pencils 
are  coincident.  In  all  other  positions  the  pencils  are  sepa- 
rated; and  the  angle  between  them  is  a maximum  when 
tho  incident  pencil  is  perpendicular  to  a plane  cut  iu  any 
position  parallel  to  tho  axis.  When  the  incident  ray  is  per- 
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pendicular  to  one  of  the  natural  facea  of  the  rhomboid,  the  an- 
gle between  the  two  refracted  pencils  is  equal  to  40',  and 
the  line  joining  the  images  of  the  object  is  nearly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  shorter  diagonal  of  that  face. 

Huygens  also  observed,  that  if  the  two  pencils  formed  by 
one  which  had  been  made  to  fall  perpendicularly  on  u 
natural  fuce  of  the  rhomboid  of  Iceland  spar  are  suffered  to 
fall  upon  a second  rhomboid  placed  so  that  two  like  natural 
faces  are  parallel  to  or  in  contact  with  each  other,  each  of 
the  first  refracted  pencils  is  not  divided  into  two,  but  in 
passing  through  the  second  rhomooid  tho  ordinarily  re- 
fracted pencil  suffers  only  the  ordinary  refraction,  and  the 
extraordinarily  refracted  pencil  suffers  only  the  extraor- 
dinary refraction.  The  same  thing  takes  place  when,  keep- 
ing the  same  faces  in  contact,  one  of  the  rhomboids  is  turned 
aliout  through  an  angle  of  180°,  so  that  the  ends  are  re- 
versed. But  the  same  faces  being  in  contact,  when  one  of 
tho  rhomboids  is  turned  either  way  so  as  to  be  at  right 
angles  to  its  first  position,  each  pencil,  after  passing  through 
the  first  rhomboid,  though  it  suffers  only  one  refraction  in 
the  second,  changes  its  character;  that  which  was  buforo 
ordinarily  refracted,  now  becomes  extraordinarily  refracted, 
and  the  other  becomes  ordinarily  refracted.  In  all  other 
positions  of  ,the  rhomboids  each  of  the  two  pencils  is  divided 
into  two  in  passing  through  the  second ; the  angle  between 
them  varying  according  to  the  position  of  the  rhomboids 
with  respect  to  each  other. 

The  circumstances  just  mentioned  show  tint  the  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary  pencils,  in  passing  through  one 
rhomboid,  acquire  properties  of  a like  kind  with  respect  to 
two  planus  passing  through  the  incident  pencil  at  right 
angles  to  one  another.  If  one  of  these  pluncs  pass  through 
the  axis  of  the  crystal  perpendicularly  to  one  of  thu  natural 
faces,  the  properties  of  the  ordinary  pencil  have  the  same 
relation  to  this  planewhich  those  of  the  extraordinary  pencil 
have  to  a plane  passing  through  the  incident  pencil  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  same  plane:  or  the  particles  in  the  ordinary 
refracted  wave  always  vibrate  perpendicularly  to  the  first, 
which  is  called  the  principal  plane,  and  thone  in  the  extra- 
ordinary refracted  wave  always  vibrate  perpendicularly  1o 
the  second  plane.  Therefore  it  is  said  that  the  ordinary 
pencil  is  polarized  in  the  principal  plane  of  the  crystal,  and 
the  extraordinary  pencil  is  polarized  in  a plane  perpendicular 
to  the  principal  plane. 

Double  refraction  is  now  known  to  take  place  in  many 
crystals;  and  tho  line  in  which  the  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary pencils  coincide  is  called  the  optical  axis,  or  the 
axis  of  double  refraction.  In  Iceland  spar  it  nearly  coin- 
cides with  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the  rhomboid ; but  in 
quartz,  tourmaline,  and  other  prismatic  crystals  it  coincides 
with  tho  geometrical  axis  of  the  prism.  All  these  are  called 
uni-axal  crystals,  though  every  line  which  can  be  drawn  in 
tho  prismatic  crystuls  jmrallel  to  the  geometrical  axis  has 
the  property  of  uniting  in  one  the  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary pencils. 

Some  crystals  have  two  and  others  three  axes  of  double 
refraction;  and  Dr.  Brewster,  who  discovered  tho  fact  (in 
1 8 1 G |,  found  that  the  two  images  were  united  in  the  bi-axal 
crystals,  in  the  directions  of  both  axes. 

If  the  light  ora  candle  be  viewed  through  a thin  and  po- 
lished plate  of  tourmaline,  whose  surfaces  are  parallel  to  the 
geometrical  axis  of  the  prism,  which,  by  crystallization  the 
body  forms,  the  plate  being  held  perpendicularly  to  a line 
drawn  from  the  candle  to  the  eye,  that  light  will  appear 
equally  distinct  in  every  position  of  the  plate.  But,  the 
plate  being  fixed,  if  the  pencil  from  the  candle  be  made  to 
pass  through  a second  plate  parallel  to  the  former,  and  the 
second  plate  be  turned  round  in  its  own  plane,  the  image  of 
the  candle  will  vary  in  brightness  according  to  the  relative 
positions  of  the  two  plates.  If  tho  axes  of  the  plates  (lines 
in  them  parallel  to  the  geometrical  axes  of  the  prisms  from 
which  they  are  cut)  are  parallel  to  each  other,  the  bright- 
ness of  the  image  is  a maximum,  and  if  the  axis  of  one  is 
at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  other,  the  imago  vanishes;  the 
light  diminishing  in  intensity  from  the  former  position  of 
the  axes  to  the  latter  in  each  quadrant  of  tho  revolution  of 
the  second  plate. 

In  1810  M.  Malus,  a Colonel  of  Engineers  in  the  French 
service,  communicated  to  the  Institute  of  France  tho  dis- 
covery that  when  a pencil  of  light  is  rullected  at  some  par- 
ticular angle  from  the  surface*  of  transparent  bodies,  solid 
or  fluid,  and  also  from  ccrtuin  opaque  bodies,  as  black  mar- 
ble and  ebony,  it  becomes  polarized,  like  the  pencils  which 
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are  transmitted  through  a doubly  refracting  crystal.  Thus, 
if  a pencil  fall  upon  the  surface  of  unsilverod  plate-glass  at 
an  angle  of  about  5 4°  .15'  with  a perpendicular  to  that  sur- 
face, and  the  reflected  ray  be  transmitted  through  a rhom- 
boid of  Ireland  spar,  whether  the  principal  section  of  tho 
rhomboid  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  reflection  (plane  of  the 
incident  and  reflected  rays),  or  whether  it  be  perpendicular 
to  it,  the  pencil  suffers  no  extraordinary  refraction  ; but  in 
all  other  positions  the  pencil  is  divided  into  two  in  passing 
through  the  rhomboid,  as  if  it  had  previuusly  been  refracted 
in  a rhomboid  of  the  spar.  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
polarization  of  the  light  takes  place  simultaneously  at  the 
upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  glass  plate:  the  pencil  of 
light  being  incident  on  the  former  suifuce  at  the  angle 
above  mentioned,  though  it  is  obvious  that  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence at  which  the  pencil  falls  on  tho  lutter,  is  less  than 
that  at  w hich  the  pencil  fell,  before  refraction,  on  tho  upper 
surface. 

When  the  reflecting  surfuce  is  water,  the  light  is  found  to 
be  polarized  when  the  angle  of  incidence  is  6 2"  45';  and  it 
is  found  that  when  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  incidence  is 
equal  to  tho  refractive  index  (the  quotient  which  arises  on 
dividing  the  natural  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  hv  that 
of  the  angle  of  refraction)  of  the  glass  or  transparent  medium 
from  who»u  surfuce  the  light  >•»  reflected,  the  whole  of  the 
reflected  light  is  polarized  : just  as  the  ordinary  pencil  pro- 
duced by  the  first  rhomboid  of  Iceland  spar  would  be  if  its 
principal  plane  were  parallel  to  the  plane  of  reflection,  and 
common  light  hud  passed  through  it  instead  of  being  re- 
flected from  thu  medium. 

In  the  uudulalory  theory  of  Optics  the  phenomena  of 
the  reflection  and  refraction  of  common  light  may  be  satis- 
factorily explained  by  supposing  a wave  to  diverge  symme- 
trically every  way  about  the  point  at  which  an  agitation  of 
the  ethereal  medium  has  taken  place,  the  transparent  sub- 
stance in  which  a pencil  is  refracted  being  supposed  to  be 
uniformly  elastic  ; and,  consequently,  it  may  be  admitted 
that  in  common  light  the  undulations  are  of  a spherical 
form  having  the  agitated  point  as  a centre.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  the  molecules  of  the  medium  through  which  the 
vibrations  of  light  are  transmitted  are  not  uniformly  clastic, 
the  particles  of  light  will  move  with  different  velocities  in 
different  directions ; and  thus  the  waves  will  not  be  spherical. 

It  was  an  hypothesis  of  iluyghens  that  the  extraordinary 
refraction  in  Iceland  spar  nrose  from  a propagation  of  tho 
light  composing  the  pencil  in  spheroidal  waves;  but  to  M- 
Frestiel  is  due  the  investigation  of  a general  equation  for 
the  form  of  a wave,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  surface  of  elasti 
city  in  that  medium.  The  research  is  founded  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  arrangement  of  the  particles  in  the  crystal 
ib  such  that,  while  the  attractions  exorcised  by  those  parti- 
cles on  any  one  of  the  luminiferous  particles  in  a wave  have 
for  their  resultant  a force  which  is  not  in  general  coincident 
with  the  direction  of  the  vibrations  of  the  latter  in  the  wave, 
there  may  yet  be  three  lines  of  direction  at  right  angles  to 
one  another,  and  having  a common  point  of  intersection,  in 
each  of  which,  if  a particle  be  displaced  by  its  vibration  in 
the  wave,  the  resultant  of  the  attractions  shall  be  in  the 
same  line,  and  shall  act  in  a direction  opposite  to  that  of  tho 
displacement.  For  a demonstration  of  this  property  in  an 
elastic  medium  see  the  article  Light  in  the  'Encyclopaedia 
Mctropolitana,’  sect.  998,  &c. 

Now  imagine  three  rectangular  co-ordinate  axes  OX,  OY, 
OZ  to  exist  in  the  crystal,  and  suppose  the  crystal  to  be  cut 


in  the  form  of  a rectangular  parallelepiped,  having  one  of 
its  axes,  as  OZ,  coincident  with  the  axis  of  the  crystal  (sup- 
posed to  be  uni-axal).  Let  OX,  OZ  coincide  with  the  plane 
of  tho  paper,  and  let  the  constitution  of  the  crystal  be  such 
that  the  attractive  forces  of  its  particles  upon  the  lumini- 
ferous toilicr  among  them  are  equal  indirections  parallel  to 
OX  and  OY,  but  different  in  directions  parallel  to  OZ. 
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M.  Fresnel  considers  that,  whatever  be  the  law  of  the  at- 
tractions of  the  particles  ot  crystal,  the  attraction  exercised 
upon  a displaced  particle  of  light  must  he  some  function  of 
that  displacement;  and  that,  in  the  direction  of  the  co- 
ordinate axes,  it  may  he  represented  by  o.X,  n.Y,  and  b. Z 
respectively;  where  n and  b (forces  of  elasticity)  are  con- 
stants depending  on  the  positions  of  QX.OY,  and  OZ,  with 
respect  to  the  particles  « >t‘  the  crystal ; the  force  in  OY  be-  , 
ilig  equal  to  that  m OX.  as  above,  by  the  nature  of  the  , 
crystal : also  X,  Y,  and  Z arc  the  components,  in  the  direc- 
tions of  the  co-ordinate  axes,  of  a displacement  or  extent  of 
the  vibration  of  a particle  in  any  direction  from  O.  Let 
this  displacement  he  represented  by  D,  and  let  the  line  of 
direction  in  which  the  particle  vibrates  from  O make  with 
OX,  OY,  OZ  the  angles  a,  (3,  y respectively ; then  X = 1) 
cos.  a,  Y D cos.  ,3,  Z - 0 cos.  y ; and,  it  the  attractions 
in  the  co-ordinate  axes  be  reduced  to  one  in  the  line  of  vi- 
bration drawn  from  O,  the  whole  attraction  in  that  direc- 
tion becomes  a D cos.*  a + a D cos.*  3 + b D cos.*y.  M. 
Fresnel  then  imagines  a surface  of  elasticity  (curve  surface 
of  a wave)  to  be  constructed  so  that  the  variable  radius  from 
O may  be  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  last  expres- 
sion ; and,  representing  that  radius  by  R,  we  have  K*  = 
ii  l)  cos.1  a + u D cos.*  3+6 1)  cos.*  y.  But,  when  R co- 
incides with  OX.  we  have  a = 0,  and  both  3 and  y are 
right  angles ; consequently,  in  that  case  R'-aD,  which 
represent  by  A*.  Again,  when  R coincides  with  OY,  wo 
have  3=0,  ami  both  a and  y are  right  angles;  conse- 
quently then,  also,  R*‘  — a D or  A*.  Lastly,  when  R coin- 
cides with  OZ, y = 0 and  R*  = b P,  which  represent  by  B*. 
Thus  A,  A,  B may  represent  the  three  rectangular  co-ordi- 
nate axes  of  the  surface  of  elasticity  ; and  the  w ave  is  there- 
fore of  a spheroidal  form. 

Now,  let  the  plane  front  of  an  incident  wave,  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  paper,  fall  upon  the  plane  of  the  axes  OX,  OY, 
making  with  it  an  angle  equal  toOMN  (which  represent 
by  0),  and  cutting  it  in  a line  passing  through  M perpendi- 
cular to  the  paper.  Then, considering  only  those  vibrations  j 
of  the  particles  of  luminiferous  ether  in  the  front  of  the  wave 
which  take  place  in  lines  parallel  to  MX.  and  in  lines  pa- 
rallel to  that  drawn  through  M perpendicular  to  the  paper, 
that  is  parallel  to  OY : the  latter  vibrations  are  those  winch 
are  immediately  acted  on  in  the  same  lines  but  in  opposite 
directions  by  the  force  of  elasticity  in  OY  ; that  is.  by  the 
force  a Y,  which  holds  the  place  of  a D cos  *3,  or  of  A*  in 

the  value  of  R*  (since  3 « now  ==  0).  The  vibrations  in 

lines  parallel  to  MN  must  be  resolved  into  vibrations  pa- 
rallel to  OX  and  OZ ; which,  by  mechanics,  rauv  he  done 
on  multiplying  them  by  cos.  9 und  sin.  B respectively : so 
that,  if  IV  he  the  displacement  of  a particle  in  SlN.  we  have 
IV  cos.  B for  the  displacement  in  OX,  and  LV  sin.  B for  that 
in  OZ;  and  these  being  reduced  to  the  direction  MN  be- 
come IV  cos.*  d,  and  IV  sin.*  0 respectively,  which  hold  the 
places  of  a D cos.*  a,  b D co*.*y,  in  the  vulue  of  R*,  since, 

when  R is  in  the  plane  XZ,  y is  ihe  complement  of  a. 

Therefore  the  whole  force  of  attraction  on  a vibrating  par- 
tide  in  the  direction  MN  maybe  represented  by  A*  cos .*0+ 
B*cos.*0,  while  the  force  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to 
MN  and  to  the  paper  may  be  represented  by  A*.  But  the 
radii  of  the  surface  of  elasticity,  by  the  hypothec*  of  M.  Fres- 
nel, are  represented  by  the  square  roots  of  these  terms; 
therefore  A represents  the  radius  in  the  direction  parallel 
to  OY  on  either  side  of  M,  and  A*  cos.*  B +B*  sin.*  0} 
represents  that  in  MN  on  either  side  of  the  same  point. 

By  the  theory  of  undulations  these  represent  the  velocities 
with  which  two  waves  of  light  are  propagated  within  the 
crystal  in  directions  perpendicular  to  their  fronts ; and. 
being  unequal,  it  follows  that  there  will  be  two  series  of 
waves  diverging  from  M,  their  directions  depending  on 
their  velocities.  The  velocity  represented  by  A being  con- 
stant, this  branch  wave,  whatever  be  the  direction  of  the 
incident  pencil,  is  of  a spherical  form  and  follows  the  law 
of  ordinary  refraction  ; that  is,  the  sines  of  the  angles  of 
incidence  and  refraction  bear  to  each  other  a constant 
ratio  ; tlie  other  velocity,  depending  on  0,  differs  according 
to  the  direction  of  that  pencil : and  hence  arises  the  extra- 
ordinarily refracted  pencil.  Since  each  of  these  waves  is 
formed  by  vibrations  in  directions  parallel  to  one  line,  the 
ordinary  wave  by  vibrations  parallel  to  OY,  and  the  other 
by  vibrations  parallel  to  MN,  the  light  in  each  of  the  two 
refracted  pencils  m that  which  is  called  polarized  light : and 
the  lines  of  vibration  OY  and  MN  being  perpendicular  to 
one  another,  it  follows  that  the  planes  of  polarization  for 


the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  pencils  are  also  perpendicular 
to  ouc  another. 

If  M be  the  centre  of  the  wave  of  extraordinary  refraction, 
the  fronts  pm,  qn,  ro.  Sic.,  at  any  successive  intervals  of 
Fig.  2. 


time  will  be  similar,  und  the  tangents  at  p,  q,  r,  &c..  in  any 
line  drawn  from  M,  will  be  parallel  to  one  another  ; then, 
if  u line  be  let  fall  from  M perpendicularly  to  any  tan- 
gent oP,  the  distance  MP  will  always  be  proportional  to 
A'cos.*  0+B*  sin.*  0},  where  0 is  the  angle  MqP,  or 
NMO  in  the  former  figure.  But  by  the  nature  of  the 
ellipse,  if  A he  the  semi-lransvcrse,  and  B the  semi-con- 
jugate axis,  any  diameter,  as  one  parallel  to  P^,  making 
an  angle  equal  to  0 with  the  semi-lrunsverscaxis,  is  equal  to 

*nd<  since  ,h0 

farmed  on  two  conjugate  diameters  is  equal  to  A.B,  it  follows 
that,  in  an  ellipse,  «/{ A*  cos.*  (i+Bs  stii.*0}  is  equal  to  the 
perpendicular  height  of  such  parallelogram ; that  is,  it  is 
equal  to  a perpendicular  let  full  from  M upon  the  tangent 
P q,  os  above.  Therefore,  the  projections  of  the  plane 
surfaces  of  the  waves,  on  the  plane  XZ  (Fig.  1)  are  ellipses. 

The  squares  of  the  velocities  of  the  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary pencil  being  respectively  A*  and  A1  cos  * 6 + 
B*  sin.*  0.  or  A*  and  A*— (A*— B*)  sin.*  0,  it  follow*  that 
the  difference  botween  the  squares  of  the  velocities  is 
(A*—  B*>  sin.*  0 ; that  is,  a quantity  which  varies  with  the 
square  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  made  by  the  incident  pencil 
with  the  axis  of  the  rhomboid.  But  B is  greater  than  A in 
Iceland  spar,  tourmaline,  beryl,  and  many  other  crystals,  m 
w hich  case  A*—  B*  is  negative ; and  hence  the  crystals  of  this 
class  have  been  called  negative.  When  A is  greater  than 
B,  as  in  quartz,  ice,  &c.,  the  crystals  arc  called  positive.  In 
the  former  case  the  velocity  of  the  extraordinarily  refracted 
pencil  is  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  pencil ; or  t lie 
refractive  index  for  the  ordinary  pencil  is  greater  than  that 
for  the  extraordinary  pencil.  And,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
velocity  of  the  extraordinary  pencil  is  less  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  pencil ; or  the  index  of  refraction  for  the  ordinary, 
is  less  than  that  for  the  extraordinary  pencil. 

In  polarized  light  the  vibrations  of  particles  in  tho  direc- 
tion of  the  wave’s  motion  are  insensible. 

The  rule  discovered  by  Huyghens  for  finding  the  velocity 
of  the  extraordinary  pencil  is  us  follows:—  lu  the  negative 
crystals  (Iceland  spar,  &c.)  let  AB  be  the  axis  in  which  the 
Fig.  3. 


double  refraction  vanishes,  and  let  CD  be  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  that  axis;  then,  if  a plane  perpendicular  to  the 
paper  pass  through  this  lute,  the  double  refraction  in  such 
plane  w ill  be  a maximum.  Let  m be  the  index  of  refraction 
for  the  ordinary,  m'  the  index  for  tho  extraordinary  pencil, 
aud  imagine  a spheroid  having  its  axes  AB,  CD  inversely 

proportional  to  those  indexes  ; that  is,  lot  AB  ^ be 

the  smallest,  and  CD^—  be  the  greatest.  Then  the 

variable  radii.  On.  &c.  of  ihe  spheroid  will  represent  tho 
velocities  of  the  extraordinary  pencil  when  light  is  incident 
upon  a sphere  of  crystal  in  the  directions  of  such  radii. 
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M.  Biot,  who  discovered  Ilia  class  of  positive  crystals  | 
(in  which  m'  is  greater  than  m),  showed  that  when  AB  is  1 
made  the  longer,  and  CD  the  shorter  axis  of  the  spheroid, 
the  radii  On  still  represent  the  velocities  of  the  extraor- 
dinary pencil;  and  M.  Fresnel  has  given  the  following 
more  genet al  rule : Imagine  any  ellipsoid,  whose  axes  A,  B, 
and  C are  reciprocals  of  the  refractive  indexes  in  those  di- 
rections, to  be  cut  bv  a plane  passing  through  -the  centre ; 
the  lengths  of  the  greatest  and  least  radii  in  the  section 
will  be  the  lengths  of  the  radii  of  the  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary waves,  and  consequently  the  velocities  with  which 
those  waves  are  propagated  in  the  crystal  when  light  is  in- 
cident in  a direction  perpendicular  to  that  section. 

In  crystals  possessing  three  unequal  axes  of  elasticity  it  is 
proved  that  the  ellipsoid  of  elasticity  admits  of  two  circular 
sections,  which  are  Ibrmod  by  diametral  planes  passing 
through  the  mean  axis  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  that  those  sec- 
tions are  equally  inclined  to  the  two  other  axes-  The  normals 
to  these  section*  are  the  directions  of  no  double  refraction,  or 
the  optic  axes  of  the  crystal.  And  both  Fresnel  and  Dr. 
Young  have  shown  that  if  unity  be  divided  by  the  squares 
of  the  i wo  semi-axes  of  n diametral  section  of  such  ellipsoid, 
the  difference  of  the  quotients  will  vary  with  the  product 
of  the  sines  of  the  angles  which  the  perpendicular  to  this 
section  makes  with  the  two  normals  to  the  circular  sections 
of  the  ellipsoid. 

That  the  polarization  of  light  consists  in  its  particles 
being  made,  by  the  attractions  of  the  molecules  of  the  po- 
larizing medium,  to  vibrate  in  lines  perpendicular  to  some  ; 
plane,  is  an  hypothesis  founded  on  the  results  of  numerous 
experiments,  of  which  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  one  or 
two  of  the  most  simple,  in  addition  to  the  refractions  in 
Iceland  spar  and  the  reflections  from  polished  surfaces 
already  noticed.  If  two  plates  of  tourmaline  aro  placed 
one  on  the  other  in  like  positions,  that  is,  with  their  axes 
parallel  to  each  other,  the  light  of  the  sun  or  of  a candle 
will  be  readily  transmitted  through  them  ; and  if,  while  the 
plates  arc  in  contact,  one  be  turned  round  in  its  own  plane, 
the  light  will  gradually  diminish  till  the  axes  of  the  plates 
are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  when  none  will  pass 
through.  Now  these  circumstances  indicate  that  the  lu- 
miniferous tether  can  pass  freely  through  such  plates  only 
when  the  vibrations  of  its  particles  in  them  are  performed 
in  lines  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  platf ; 
and  that  the  cause  of  the  light  being  arrested  at  the  second 
plate,  when  its  axis  is  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  first,  is 
the  impossibility  of  the  particles,  while  so  vibrating  in 
passing  out  of  that  first  plate,  finding  a passage  between  the 
molecules  of  the  other  in  that  position  of  its  axis.  Heueeit 
tn&v  reasonably  be  concluded  that,  by  the  attractions  of  the 
crystal  molecules,  the  vibratious  of  the  particles  in  the 
waves  of  incident  light  were  brought  to  the  directions  above 
supposed. 

Again,  if  two  pieces  of  unsilvered  plate-glass  be  placed 
so  as  lo  send  the  light  of  the  clouds  from  C to  the  eye  at  E( 


Fig.  4. 


after  reflection  at  A and  B,  the  angles  of  incidence  and  re-  ! 
flection  at  both  being  equal  to  the  polarizing  angle  (54°  35') ; ' 
then  the  pencil  being  polarised  at  A,  if  the  glass  B be  so 
situated  that  the  pencil  BE  is  in  the  plane  of  reflection 
CAB  (supposed  to  be  perpendicular  to  both  glasses  and  to 
coincide  with  ihe  plane  uf  the  paper),  the  greatest  quantity 
of  light  is  reflected  from  that  glass:  but,  the  glass  A re- 
maining undisturbed,  if  the  other  be  turned  about  the  point 
B so  thut  its  plane,  now  oblique  to  the  paper,  may  make 
always  the  same  angle  with  the  line  AB;  in  proportion  as 
BE,  bv  such  revolution  of  the  glass,  deviates  frutn  the  plane 
of  reflection  CAB,  the  light  reflected  from  the  glass  will 
dimmish,  and  it  will  finally  vanish  or  be  absorbed  when  BE 
becomes  perpendicular  to  the  plane  CAB.  The  loss  of  the 
light  in  the  position  last  mentioned  may  be  considered  as 
an  evidence  that  the  vibrations  of  the  particles  in  the 
polarized  pencil  AB,  BE  are,  after  reflection  from  A,  ren- 
dered perpendicular  to  ono  plane,  as  CABE.  Now  the 


reflected  pencil  BE  remains  polarized  till  it  vanishes  en- 
tirely. which  is  when  it  is  brought  into  a piano  perpendicular 
to  CAB  ; at  this  time  the  vibrations  at  B become  perpen- 
dicular to  their  former  direction,  or  parallel  to  the  piano 
CAB;  in  which  state  the  constitution  of  the  reflecting  surface 
is  such  as  to  absorb  or  disperse  the  light  of  that  pencil.  It 
appears  therefore  that  light  which  ha*  been  polarized  in  one 
plane  cannot  produce  polarized  light  itt  a plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  former. 

By  a partially  polarized  pencil  is  meant  one  which, 
having  been  reflected  once  at  an  angle  greater  or  less  than 
the  polarizing  angle,  when  seen  through  a tourmaline 
plate  capable  of  revolving  in  it*  own  plane,  or  when  re- 
ceived at  the  polarizing  angle  on  another  reflecting  surface 
which,  like  the  glass  B above,  may  revolve  upon  the  first 
reflected  pencil  without  altering  the  inclination  of  the  latter 
to  it;  the  pencH  thus  seen  through  the  tourmaline,  or 
twice  reflected,  never  vanishes  entirely  in  consequence  of 
such  revolution  of  B.  but  merely  undergoes  variations  of 
brightness  atid  passes  through  several  slate*  of  greatest  and 
least  intensity.  It  must  be  observed  also  that  all  the  differ- 
ent colour-making  rays  of  light  are  not  polarized  by 
reflection  at  tho  same  angle;  and  hence  it  is  that  white 
light  is  not  completely  polarized  when  reflected  from  any 
transparent  medium  having  a high  dispersive  power. 

Rock  crystal,  which  ha*  the  power  of  polarizing  light, 
is  also  found  to  have  the  power  of  depolarizing  it.  or  of  re- 
ducing it  to  its  ordinary  state,  when  the  polarized  light  is 
transmitted  through  it  in  one  particular  direction.  This 
discovery  was  made  by  Dr.  Brewster,  who  also  found  that 
the  like  property  existed  in  Iceland  spar,  topaz,  chrysolite, 
and  several  other  minerals.  Gum  nrabic,  horn,  and  tor- 
toise-shell were  found  to  depolarize  light  in  every  position. 
Dr.  Brewster  also  ascertained  that,  if  a prism  of  Iceland 
spar  were  placed,  either  in  a horizontal  ora  vertical  position, 
upon  a platoof  mica  or  topaz,  the  plane  of  tho  latter  being 
vertical,  the  light  polarized  by  tho  mica  suffered  no  change 
in  passing  through  the  spar;  but  when  the  spar  was  placed 
on  the  mica,  at  mi  angle  of  45®,  with  a vertical  or  horizontal 
line,  the  polarized  light  was  completely  depolarized.  Dr. 
Brewster  therefore  gave  to  these  diagonal  lines  the  name  of 
depolarizing  axes ; and  to  those  in  vertical  and  horizontal 
directions,  the  name  of  neutral  axes.  When  the  Iceland 
spar  was  inclined  to  the  vertical  neutral  axis  of  a plate  of 
mica  or  topaz,  in  a plane  perpendicular  to  that  plate,  at  such 
an  angle  that  the  polarized  light  fell  on  it  at  an  angle  of  45®, 
the  image,  which  was  before  invisible,  reappeared  ; that  is, 
the  light  became  depolarized.  This  effect  did  not  take 
place  when  the  --pur  was  similarly  inclined  to  tho  plate  in  a 
piano  passing  through  the  honzonal  neutral  axis  of  tho 
mica;  but,  on  making  the  trial  with  the  depolarizing  axis, 
it  was  found  that  each  of  these  last  was  accompanied  by  an 
oblique  neutral  axis.  (Brewster  ou  New  Philosophical 
Instruments , book  iv.,  eh.  4.) 

The  phenomena  first  observed  byM.  Arago  in  1811,  and 


called  by  him  circular  polarization,  consist  in  the  changes 
of  colour  undergone  by  the  two  images  formed  when  a 
polarized  ray  is  made  to  pass  at  right  angle*  through  a plate 
of  rock-crystal  cut  perpendicularly  to  tho  axis  of  double 
refraction,  and  when  those  images  arc  examined  by  a dou- 
bly refracting  prism.  On  turning  this  prism  half  round,  the 
extraordinary  image,  which  at  first  was  rod,  became  suc- 
cessively orange,  yellow,  green,  and  violet ; and  on  continuing 
the  revolution  or  the  prism,  the  tints  recurred  in  the  sarao 
order.  The  hypothesis  proposed  by  the  discoverer,  in  order 
to  account  for  this  effect,  is  that  the  several  coloured  rays,  on 
emerging  from  the  rock-crystal,  are  polarized  in  different 
planes.  Again,  if  between  the  glasses  at  A and  B ( Jig.  4) 
there  be  interposed  a plate  which  possesses  tho  property  of 
double  refraction,  the  image  reflected  from  A appears  gene- 
rally bright,  but  at  times  covered  by  dark  rays,  and  some- 
times by  complicated  rings  richly  coloured  ; the  arrange- 
ment depending  on  the  direction  of  the  pencils  to  some 
fixed  lines  in  the  interposed  plate,  as  the  latter  is  inclined. 
Now  the  light  being  polarized  by  A,  the  sets  of  waves 
enter  the  crystal  with  d.fferent  velocities,  and  their  union  in 
passing  through  it  produces  n light  not  polarized,  or  not 
in  the  some  planes  as  before;  therefore  they  again  became 
capable  of  being  reflected  from  B.  But  since  the  positiona 
of  the  two  planes  of  polarization,  a*  well  as  the  difference 
in  the  velocities  of  the  pencil*,  depend  upon  the  direction*  of 
the  paths  through  the  crystal : the  nature  of  the  light  pro- 
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•luced  by  the  union  of  ilio  two  emergent  pencil*,  anil  conse- 
quently iU  intensity,  will  vary  with  the  direction  in  which 
it  enters  the  eye  after  reflection  from  B.  Thus  variously 
coloured  spots  and  curves  will  be  soon.  (See  Airy's  Math. 
Tracts,  Optics , Art.  144,  &c.) 

This  branch  of  optics  has  been  extended  by  Brewster, 
Biot,  Fresnel,  Young,  Sir  J.  Herschcl,  and  others;  but  it 
may  bo  sufficient  in  this  place  to  have  indicated  it. 

jftrufessor  Forbes  of  Edinburgh  has  succeeded  in  polar- 
izing radiant  heat,  both  by  reflection  and  refraction ; em- 
ploying, for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  intensities,  an 
instrument  of  such  delicacy  as  to  he  capable  of  indicating 
an  increment  of  temperature  equal  to  about  ^ of  a degree 
of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  The  Professor  has  also  depo- 
larized heat;  and  since  depolarization  is  a consequence  of 
double  refraction,  it  follows  that  the  existence  of  a doubly 
refractive  property  in  heat  is  thus  demonstrated.  [Undu- 
latory  Theory  or  Light.] 

POLDERS.  [Flanders  Agriculture] 

POLE,  POLAR.  The  word  wJXoc  as  applied  to  a point 
meaus  a turning  or  hinge  point,  and  was  applied  to  the 
points  at  the  extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  celestial  sphere 
m the  antient  astronomy.  Hence,  on  tlio  hypothesis  of 
the  earth  s rotation,  it  comes  to  mean  the  extremities  of 
the  axis  on  which  the  earth  turns.  From  this  primary 
meaning  nil  the  various  uses  of  the  word  pole  have  been 
derived.  For  example,  when  it  was  found  that  the  mag- 
net did  not  always  point  to  the  north  pole,  but  to  another  | 
point,  it  was  natural  to  call  that  other  point  the  magnetic  I 
pole.  Previously  to  this  use  of  the  word,  it  had  already  | 
taken  a wider  signification,  as  follows: — On  looking  at  the 
position  of  the  equator  with  respect  to  the  poles,  it  is  obvious 
that  if  the  equator,  or  circle  of  equal  day  and  night,  should 
be  changed,  the  axis  must  also  be  changed,  and  the  poles 
of  rotation.  Hence  any  great  circle  of  the  sphere  is 
said  to  have  its  poles,  meaning  those  points  which  would 
become  poles  of  rotation  if  that  ciicle  became  the  equator. 
[Sphere.] 

A term  seldom  passes  through  several  significations, 
however  nearly  related,  without  at  last  becoming  generic  in 
the  widest  sense.  The  word  pole  is  now  used  to  denote  any 
point  which  is  of  so  striking  a character  as  to  require  a dis- 
tinct name.  In  physics  the  word  is  naturalised  in  mag- 
netism, electricity,  and  optics;  insomuch  that  any  tendency 
towards  a particular  point,  or  even  towards  a particular 
direction,  is  termed  polarity.  In  geometry,  the  only  defini- 
tion which  can  now  he  given  of  this  term  is,  that  it  means 
any  point  which  it  is  wanted  to  mean.  Thus  a point  con- 
sidered as  the  origin  of  Co-ordinates  is  called  the  pole; 
and  when  distances  measured  from  the  origin  are  among 
the  co-ordinates,  they  are  called  polar.  Again,  it  is  a well 
known  property  of  the  conic  sections,  that  if  all  possible 
chorda  be  drawn  through  any  one  given  point,  and  a pair 
of  tangents  be  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  each  chord, 
the  intersections  of  all  the  pairs  will  lie  in  one  straight  line; 
the  point  through  which  the  chords  arc  drawn  is  called  the 
pole  of  that  straight  line. 

POLK  STAR.  [Ursa  Minor.] 

POLE.  [Perch] 

POLE,  REGINALD,  the  celebrated  Cardinal,  was  born 
in  ad.  1500,  the  same  year  which  gave  birth  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  lie  was  of  very  illustrious  de- 
scent on  tho  side  of  his  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
George,  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  King  Edward 
IV.,  and  cousin-german  to  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Henry 
VII.  and  mother  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  a younger  son, 
and  received  an  education  such  as  was  given  to  those  who 
were  destined  to  high  stations  in  the  church,  being  placed 
when  a child  in  the  Carthusian  monastery  at  Shene,  from 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  had  the  benefit  of  the  instruction  of  the  celebrated 
Liuacro.  As  early  as  1515,  he  was  made  B.A.,  admitted 
into  deacon’s  orders,  and,  when  only  nineteen,  was  mado 
dean  of  Wimborne  and  dean  of  Exeter. 

About  1520  he  went  abroad  to  pursue  his  studies  in  an 
Italian  university,  visiting  Pudua  for  that  purpose.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1525,  when  he  was  received  by  the 
king  in  a manner  befitting  his  rank  and  ominent  attain- 
ments. But  the  gaieties  of  the  court  of  Henry  VIII. 
had  fewer  charms  for  him  than  the  opportunities  for  seclu- 
sion and  study  which  were  afforded  by  the  monastery  at 
Shene,  to  which  he  retired.  Times  were  however  approach- 


ing when  it  was  impossible  for  a man  like  Pole  to  be  a mere 
spectator  from  the  silent  hold  of  a Carthusian  monastery, 
nor  rould  he  think  it  right  to  be  a mere  spectator,  mild  and 
gentle,  humane  ami  pious  as  he  was. 

When  the  king  hail  resolved  on  divorcing  his  queen  and 
acting  in  defiance  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  Pule  presented 
a strenuous  opposition,  and  wrote  his  famous  treulise  /Vo 
Unitate  Ecclesiastica.  This  was  a great  disappointment  to 
the  king,  who  withdrew  his  pension,  deprived  him  of  his 
preferments,  and  procured  that  lie  should  he  attainted  in 
parliament.  The  king  had  now  entered  on  that  bloody 
course  in  which  he  persevered  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Pole  would  have  shared 
the  same  fate  which  befel  More  and  Fisher,  had  he  not 
withdrawn  himself  from  England  and  the  reach  of  tho  king. 
As  it  was,  his  elder  brother  was  put  to  death,  and  his 
mother,  the  old  Countess  of  Salisbury,  was  executed,  both 
on  the  poorest  and  weakest  pretences. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  reign,  and  through  the 
whole  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  Pole  lived  abroad.  In  propor- 
tion as  he  was  hated  by  the  king,  he  was  cherished  by  the 
pope,  by  whom  he  was  made  a cardinal,  employed  on  several 
important  embassies,  and  was  in  fact  a principal  adviser 
touching  all  matters  w hich  effected  the  spiritual  affairs  of 
the  realm  of  England,  and  touching  the  Reformation  gene- 
rally. On  the  death  of  pope  Paul  HI.  in  1549.  he  nar- 
rowly missed  being  elected  to  the  popedom.  Failing  in 
this,  he  retired  to  a convent  near  Verona,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  the  accession  of  Mary  to  the  English  throne, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  re-unite  the  English  nation 
to  the  great  body  of  the  Western  church. 

He  reappeared  in  his  native  country  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  reign,  coming  as  legate  from  the  Rum.rn 
see,  with  full  power  to  absolve  the  nation,  and  receive  it 
again  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church.  Parliament 
supplicated  the  queen  that  this  re-union  might  take  place, 
and  the  re-union  was  effected.  Then  began  the  cruel  mea- 
sures for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  and  heretics,  which  have 
made  the  reign  of  Mary  so  infamous  in  the  English  annals. 
How  far  Cardinal  Polo  was  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  those 
needless  and  unjustifiable  severities,  is  one  of  the  points 
in  his  life  on  which  different  opinions  will  be  enter- 
tained by  those  who  study  with  attention  the  history  of  that 
period.  It  is  certain  that  lie  had  great  influence  in  the 
councils  of  that  reign,  and  that  he  accepted  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Canterbury  when  Cranraer  was  put  to  death.  At 
the  same  time,  the  apparent  rectitude  of  his  conduct  and 
the  general  mildness  of  his  disposition  seem  to  forbid  us  to 
suppose  that  he  could  he  any  party  to  the  dreadful  severi- 
ties of  that  period. 

Besides  the  high  dignity  of  primate,  he  was  made  chan- 
cellor of  both  the  universities,  which  he  visited  by  his  com- 
missioners. If  any  man  could  have  done  it,  ho  would  have 
effected  the  entire  reversal  of  the  measures  of  tho  Reforma- 
tion in  England,  had  the  life  of  the  queen  been  prolonged: 
but  her  reign  was  short ; she  died  in  1558,  and,  by  a singu- 
lar coincidence,  Pole  himself  died  about  sixteen  hours  after 
her. 

Those  who  wish  to  enter  at  large  into  tho  history  of  this 
distinguished  person,  and  to  see  what  may  he  said  on  both 
sides,  in  rcspcci  to  his  character  and  conduct  in  those  am- 
biguous times,  may  consult  his  Life,  written  by  Mr.  Philips, 
and  the  Review  of  the  Life,  by  Dr.  Gloster  Ridley.  His  por- 
trait by  Raffaelle,  well  known  by  the  engravings  of  it,  gives 
a very  lively  idea  of  his  personal  appearance. 

POLECAT.  [Weasels.] 

POLK  MARCH.  [Archon.] 

PO'LEMO  (IJoXipwv),  the  name  of  several  Greek  writers, 
of  whom  the  most  important  are:-— 

1.  Pole  mo,  the  philosopher,  the  son  of  Philoslratus.  who 
succeeded  Xcnocrates  as  the  head  of  the  Old  Academy 
about  n.c*  315.  (Diog.  Laert.,  iv.  16.)  He  died  ill  B.C. 
270,  and  was  succeeded  by  Crates.  (Clinton's  Fast.  Hell., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  367.) 

Poicmo  wrote  several  works  (Diog.  Laert.,  iv.  20),  which 
are  referred  to  by  Cicero  (Acad.  Qucv$tH  ii.  42),  but  none  of 
them  have  come  down  to  us.  Cicero  says  that  Poicmo  did 
not  differ  much  from  Aristotle.  ( De  Oral.,  iii.  18.)  Zeno 
and  Arcesilas  were  his  disciples.  (Cic.,  Acad.  Querst.,  i.  9.) 

2.  Polk  mo,  the  sophist,  who  was  born  at  Lapdirca,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers  of  rhetoric  in  tho 
beginning  of  tho  second  century  of  tho  Christian  tora.  Ho 
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was  highly  esteemed  by  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  Ho 
taught  at  Smyrna,  anil  conferred  great  benefits  upon  the 
town.  He  died  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  buriod  alive  at  his  own  request,  because  ho  was  unable 
to  endure  the  pain  which  he  suffered  from  attacks  of  the 
gout. 

The  Life  of  Polemo  lias  been  written  by  Pbilostratus, 
who  mentions  several  of  his  works.  These  however  are  all 
lost,  with  the  exception  of  two  funeral  orations  (Irtrafun 
\070O,  supposed  to  have  been  spoken  in  honour  of  Cyn&gi- 
rus  and  Callimachus,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
These  orations  were  first  published  by  Stephnnus,  1567,  and 
afterwards  by  Pousainea,  1637,  Toulouse.  The  most  recent 
and  the  best  edition  is  by  Oreilius,  Leipzig,  1819,  8vo. 

(Fabricii  Bibliotheca  Greece,  ed.  Harles,  voL  vi.,  p.  2; 
Pbilostratus,  Life  0/  Polemo.) 

3.  Polemo,  surnamed  Pkkiegktes  (A  iripnjye^W,  Strabo, 
ix.,  p.  396),  was  a native  of  Samos  or  Sicyon  (Athen.,  vi.,  p. 
234,  d),  and  was  made  a citizen  of  Athens.  (Suidas,  /b- 
lemo.)  He  lived  about  ilc.  200.  A list  of  his  works,  which 
amount  to  twentv-six  in  number,  and  are  principally  on 
geographical  and  historical  subjects,  is  given  by  Clinton,  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  ‘ Fasti  Hcllenici,*  p.  514.  None  of 
these  have  come  down  to  us  entire,  but  the  fragments  which 
are  extant  have  been  published  under  the  following  title:— 

* Pulemonis  Pericgetro  Fragment*  collogit,  digessit,  Notis 
auxit  L Prcller.  Acc.  de  Polcinonis  Vita  et  Scriptis  et  de 
Historia  atque  arte  Pcricgetarum  Commentalioncs,’  Lips., 

1 838,  8vo. 

PO'I.EMO  (IloXifiw*'),  tho  author  of  a work  on  physio- 
gnomy which  is  still  extant,  of  whose  life  no  particulars  arc 
known.  According  to  some  writers,  he  was  an  Athenian, 
but  Sylburgtus  (in  Prerfat.  ad  Aristot.,  vol.  vi.)  and  Fabri- 
cius  (Bib/.  Gr.,  vol.  ii.,  11.  170)  oonridcr  his  style  to  be  too 
incorrect  for  a native  of  that  city.  From  some  expressions 
used  by  Polemo  (for  instance,  the  word  ii!u\69vroc,  lib.  i., 
cap.  6,  p.  197),  it  seems  probable  that  he  was  a Christian. 
At  to  his  date,  it  is  only  known  that  he  must  have  lived 
before  the  time  of  Origcn,  who  quotes  him  ( Cont . Cels., 
lib.  i.,  p.  26).  His  work  (which  appears  to  have  suffered 
much  from  the  ignorance  of  transcribers)  is  divided  into 
two  books.  In  the  first,  which  contains  twenty-three 
chapters,  after  proving  the  ulilily  of  physiognomy,  ho  lays 
down  the  general  principles  of  the  science ; he  speaks  of  the 
.-vhape  of  tho  head,  of  the  colour  of  the  hair,  of  the  forehead, 
the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  nose,  the  manner  of  breathing,  the 
sound  of  the  voice,  &c:  in  the  second  book,  which  consists 
of  twenty-seven  chapters,  he  goes  on  to  apply  the  principles 
he  had  boforo  laid  down,  and  describes  in  a few  words  the 
characters  of  the  courageous  man,  the  timid,  the  impudent, 
the  passionate,  the  talkative,  &c.  Tho  greater  port  of  his 
observations  are  very  ridiculous,  but  several  of  them  have 
been  borrowed  by  J.  B.  Porta  and  other  more  recent  writers 
on  the  subject  of  physiognomy.  His  work  was  Hist  published 
by  Camillas  Peruse  us,  with  ASlian’s  * Varia  Historia*  and 
other  works,  Grace,  Romm,  1545, 4to.  A Latin  translation 
by  Nicolas  Petreius  was  published  withMolelius  ‘ De  Naturd 
Horn  in  is  * and  other  works,  Venot.,  1552,  4 to.  There  is  also 
an  edition  of  tho  Greek  text  by  Franc.  Montecucli,  Matin., 
1611,  4lo.;  and  it  is  inserted  by  Sjlburgius  in  tho  sixth 
vol.  of  his  edition  of  Aristotle's  works,  Francof.,  1587, 
4to.  The  host  edition  is  that  by  J.  F.  Fran 2 ms,  who  has 
inserted  it  in  hit  * Sci  iptores  Physiognomira  Velcros,' 
Altenb.,  1780,  8vo.,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  and  has  added  t learned 
preface  and  notos. 

PCFLEMO.  (Poktot.3 

POLEMONIA'CEAJ,  a natural  order  of  monopctalous 
Exogens,  with  a trifid  stigma,  three -celled  fruit,  and  seeds 
attached  to  an  axile  placenta,  the  embryo  lying  in  the 
midst  of  albumen.  They  are  allied  to  Convolvulacese,  from 
which  their  calyx,  (salivation,  place  n tat  ion,  seeds,  and  three- 
ccllod  fruit  distinguish  them;  and  also  to  th^stiuhial 
alliance,  from  which  their  placentation,  undividedftaptular, 
not  nucamentaceous  fruit,  and  straight  inflorescence,  equally 
disjoin  them.  They  consist  for  the  most  part  of  gay-dowered 
herbaceous  plants,  natives  chiefly  of  North  America.  The 
genera  Collomia,  Phlox,  Leptonphon , Gilia,  and  Ptlerno- 
tiium  are  common  objects  of  cultivation,  on  account  of  their 
beauty ; as  also  is  Cohere,  a climbing  plant  which  grows 
with  great  rapidity,  and  is  much  used  during  the  summer 
for  covoring  trellis- work  and  placet  which  require  to  be  de- 
corated witn  foliage  for  a few  months.  None  of  the  order 
arc  of  either  economical  or  medicinal  value 


laid  open. 

POLI,  JOSEPH  XAVIER,  was  born  at  Molfetta  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1746.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Padua,  under  the  celebrated  Facciulati:  he  was 
also  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Morgagni,  and  fellow-student  with 
Scarpa,  with  whom  he  studied  anatomy  and  medicine.  On 
tho  termination  of  his  education  he  entered  the  army,  and 
his  scientific  and  literary  acquirements  becoming  known  to 
Ferdinand  I.,  he  appointed  him,  in  1776,  professor  of  mili- 
tary geography  at  Naples.  The  king  also  sent  him  into 
France,  Germany.  England,  and  Holland,  to  visit  the  differ- 
ent foreign  military  academies.  During  his  travels  he 
became  acquainted  with  many  emincut  scientific  men  in  the 
countries  which  he  passed  through.  In  England  he  met 
with  Herschel,  Banks,  and  John  Hunter,  ana  he  acquired 
much  information  from  Hunter  on  comparative  anatomy 
and  on  the  mode  of  preparing  specimens  in  natural  his- 
tory. While  in  London  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Royal  Society.  On  his  return  home  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  experimental  philosophy  at  Naples,  and  he  after- 
wards undertook  the  office  of  tutor  to  the  hereditary  prince, 
and  became  director  of  the  military  academy  at  Naples. 
He  always  highly  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  favour  of  the 
royal  fnmily.and  ho  accompanied  them  to  Sicily  during  the 
French  revolutionary  war.  He  died  at  Naples  in  1825. 

Though  he  successfully  cultivated  other  branches  of 
science  and  literature,  Poli  owes  his  celebrity  to  his  researches 
in  comparative  anatomy  and  natural  history  t his  attention 
was  particularly  directed  to  the  study  of  the  testaceous 
mollusca.  While  travelling  in  Italy  and  abroad,  he  formed 
a very  fine  collection  of  sbelts,  which  was  purchased  of  him 
by  the  Neapolitan  government.  He  determined  however  to 
be  something  more  than  a simple  conchologist,  and  diligently 
investigated  the  structure  and  habits  of  tho  animals  that 
inhabit  the  sheila,  which  had  hitherto  almost  escaped  atten- 
tion. The  results  of  bis  labours  were  published  in  a splendid 
work  denominated  * Tcslacea  utri  usque  Sicilie  eorumque 
Historia ot  Analome,*  folio,  Parma.  Two  volumes  appeared 
in  1792-5,  illustrated  with  thirty-nine  beautiful  plates  on- 
graved  on  steel.  These  contain  the  multivalvcd  ana  bivalved 
testacea,  and  cost  the  author  twelve  years  of  research.  The 
third  volume,  embracing  the  univalves,  was  delayed  by  the 
political  troubles  with  which  the  country  was  agitated ; and 
though  nearly  completed,  was  not  published  until  1826, 
after  the  death  of  tlic  author : it  contains  eighteen  plates, 
making  fifty-seven  in  alL  This  sumptuous  work  is  as  re- 
markable for  the  value  of  the  text  as  the  beauty  of  the 
plates.  The  structure,  habits,  locality,  and  mode  of  capture 
of  the  different  molluscs  inhabiting  the  southern  coasts  of. 
Italy  are  accurately  described ; as  well  as  the  form,  colour, 
and  other  peculiarities  of  the  shells  in  which  they  aro  con- 
tained. Poli  discovered  many  new  and  interesting  anato- 
mical and  physiological  facta,  as  well  as  now  genera  and 
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species ; ami  his  descriptions  are  mostly  very  accurate.  He 
fell  however  into  some  errors,  the  principal  of  which  was 
that  of  mistaking  the  nerves  of  these  animals  for  lympha- 
tics. This  mistake  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
former  organs  in  the  mol l u sea  being  surrounded  by  a loose 
cellular  sheath,  which  may  be  easily  injected  with  quick- 
silver. The  first  discovery  of  the  nervous  system  of  the 
testacca  is  due  however  to  Poll,  though  he  mistook  its 
nature. 

110  also  wrote  several  works  on  geography,  and  some 
Italian  poems. 

POL1CASTIIO.  [Salerno,  Province] 

POLICE  is  that  department  of  government  which  has 
for  its  object  to  secure  the  safety,  peace,  and  convenience  of 
the  community.  Its  primary  object  then  is  the  prevention 
of  crime  and  the  pursuit  of  offenders;  but  besides  this  ihe 
police  system  is  subservient  to  other  purposes,  such  as  the 
suppression  of  mendicancy,  the  preservation  of  order  in  great 
thoroughfares,  the  removal  of  obstructions  and  nuisances, 
and  the  enforcing  of  those  local  and  general  laws  which 
relate  to  the  public  health  and  comfort. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  the  whole  community  was 
called  upon  to  aid  in  protecting  life  and  property;  and  the 
spirit  of  this  system,  though  the  system  is  no  longer  appli- 
cable to  the  existing  stale  of  society,  still  characterises  tins 
department  of  our  institutions.  The  object  of  the  present 
notice  will  be  to  give  some  account  of  the  former  and  pre- 
sent constitution  of  the  police  in  England. 

111  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  the  sheriff  of  each  county, 
chosen  by  the  freeholders  in  the  folkmotc,  was  the  chief 
ollicer  who  was  responsible  for  the  conservation  of  the 
peace:  and  in  his  half-yearly  visitations  to  each  hundred  in 
the  county,  he  inquired  whether  there  was  any  relaxation 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  means  for  effecting  this  object.  The 
hundred  originally  consisted  of  ten  divisions,  each  containing 
ten  freeholder*,  mutually  pledged  to  repress  delinquencies 
v ith in  their  district.  All  males  above  the  age  of  twelve  were 
obliged  to  appear  at  the  sheriff’s  visitation,  to  state  the  dis- 
trict to  which  they  belonged,  and  to  be  sworn  to  keep  the 
peace.  One  out  of  every  ten  freeholders  had  precedency  of 
his  companions,  and  t|ie  whole  were  bound  to  bring  delin- 
quents to  justice  within  thirty  days  on  pain  of  being  them- 
selves liable  to  penult ics.  The  population  was  thinly  scat- 
tered; every  man  was  known  to  his  neighbours;  and  no 
man  could  depart  from  his  dwelling  without  the  consent  of 
his  fellow-pledges ; and  the  consent  of  the  sheriff  was  neces- 
sary to  enable  a man  legally  to  go  out  of  his  own  county. 
No  man  could  enter  a neighbourhood  without  being  recog- 
nised as  a stranger,  and  probably  exciting  suspicion;  and 
this  suspicion,  quickened  by  the  responsibility  of  the  free- 
holders, aoon  caused  a hue  and  cry  ir  the  stranger  could  give 
no  flood  account  of  himself,  [Hue  and  Cry.J 

After  the  Conquest,  the  advantages  of  the  Bystera  were 
recognised  by  several  of  the  Norman  kings,  particularly  by 
William  I.,  and  by  Henry  I.  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign.  Hie 
former  ordered  that  every  freeman  should  be  under  pledges, 
and  the  latter  that  views  of  frank-pledge  should  be  taken  in 
order  that  none  might  escape  responsibility.  But  a great 
innovation  was  made  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  system,  when  the 
sheriff,  instead  of  being  elected  by  the  freeholders,  was 
appointed  directly  by  tlie  king.  He  would  doubtless  be 
generally  a Norman,  and  therefore  indisposed  to  meet  the 
people  m their  popular  courts : at  all  events  the  sheriff's 
* tourn,’  or  half-yearly  visitation,  came  in  no  long  timo  to 
be  neglected. 

When  Henry  I.  instituted  the  office  of  justires-ilinerant 
[Conservators  or  the  Peace],  the  functions  of  the  sheriff 
became  of  still  less  importance.  By  tho  stat.  Merton,  c. 
10,  passed  20th  Henry  111.  (1236),  freemen  who  owed 
suit  to  the  county  or  hundred  court  were  allowed  to  appear 
by  attorney.  The  stat.  Marl.,  c.  10,  c.  24,  passed  in  the  52 
Henry  111.  (1268),  dispensed  with  the  attendance  of  the 
baronage  and  clergy  at  the  sheriff’s  court  unless  their 
attendance  was  specially  required ; and  it  also  prohibited 
the  jUKlices-itincrnnt  from  amercing  townships  on  account 
of  pe: sous  above  the  age  of  twelve  years  not  having  been 
sworn  in  pledges  for  keeping  the  peace.  By  these  various 
meusurea  the  antieut  system  was  givatly  impaired  ; and  the 
. new  laws  which  were  introduced  from  timo  to  time  for  the 
purpose  of  repressing  crime  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
successful.  In  1277,  nine  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
statute  of  Marlborough,  the  absence  of  * quick  and  fresh 
pursuit’  of  felons  is  noticed  as  an  evil  which  was  increasing. 


To  supply  the  energy  and  alacrity  of  the  old  system,  fines 
and  penalties  were  imposed  by  the  stat.  Westminster,  prim. 

3 Edward  1 , sec.  9,  on  all  who  neglected  to  pursue  offenders. 
The  statuto  directs  that  * ull  generally  be  ready  and  appa- 
relled at  ihe  commandment  and  summons  of  the  sheriffs, 
and  at  the  cry  of  the  county  to  pursue  and  at  rest  any 
felons  when  any  need  is.’  Tho  statute  of  Winchester,  13 
Edward  I.  (1283).  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  spirit  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  bv  making  the  county  or  hundred 
responsible  in  case  of  a delinquent  not  being  forthcoming, 
and  the  duty  of  apprehending  him  was  cast  upon  all  the 
king’s  subjects.  Tliis  statute  also  regulated  the  office  of 
constable,  an  officer  who  had  succeeded  the  Anglo-Saxon 
hundred  or  tytlung  man.  [Constable.]  The  constables 
were  directed  what  measures  they  were  to  take  for  prevent- 
ing crime  and  keeping  the  peace.  In  every  town,  village, 
ami  tything  they  were  to  set  u watch  according  to  the  size  of 
the  place,  every  night  from  Ascension  till  Michaelmas,  from 
sunset  to  sunrise ; and  the  watchmen  were  to  apprehend 
and  examine  all  strangers,  and  on  their  refusal  to  obey  the 
summons  of  the  watchmen,  they  might  levy  hue  and  cry  to 
take  them  The  gates  of  all  walled  towns  Were  to  be  shut 
from  sunset  to  sunrise:  the  highways  were  to  be  kept  dear 
of  bushes,  woods,  or  dykes  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  feet 
from  hedge  to  hedge,  so  that  felons  might  not  conceal  them- 
selves. Every  man  was  to  have  arms  in  his  house  for  pre- 
serving the  pence ; and  the  constables  were  empowered  to 
take  the  view  of  such  arms.  The  prevention  of  crime,  ns 
well  as  tho  pursuit  of  criminals,  w as  also  one  of  the  primary 
duties  of  constables,  and  they  were  charged  to  make  pre- 
sentment ut  the  assizes,  sessions  of  the  peace  or  lect,  of  all 
blood -slicddings,  affrays,  outcries,  rescue*,  and  other  offences 
against  the  peace.  The  justices  to  whom  ihese  present- 
ments were  made  in  the  first  instance,  reported  directly  to 
the  juiliees-itinerant,  or  at  once  to  the  king  or  his  privy- 
council  ; and  the  supreme  executive  made  provisions  accord- 
ingly. At  the  same  time  the  responsibility  cast  upon  the 
hundred  quickened  the  vigilance  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
this  responsibility  extended  to  individuals  in  many  cases. 
The  following  extracts  from  the  Year-Books  of  tho  Exche- 
quer are  instances  of  this:  * 16  Edward  I.,  Sussex:  murder 
and  robbery— township  of  Tyndon  amerced,  because  it  hap- 
pened by  day,  and  they  did  not  lake  Ihe  offender.’  * tS 
Edward  II.,  Kent:  manslaughter  (upon  a sudden  quarrel) 
committed  in  the  highway  of  Wroth  am — three  bystanders 
amerced  because  they  were  present  when  tho  aforesaid 
Robert  killed  the  aforesaid  John,  and  did  not  take  him.' 
And  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  popular  vigilance  which 
this  system  had  created  leads  a writer  of  that  day  to  remark 
that  * every  Englishman  is  a serjeant  to  take  the  thief,  and 
who  showeth  negligence  therein  do  not  only  incur  evil 
opinion  therefore,  but  hardly  shall  escape  punishment.’ 
Thus  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  mutual  protection  having 
fallen  to  decay,  the  spirit  of  vigilance  which  characterised  it 
was  in  some  measure  replaced  by  the  greater  energy  and 
activity  of  the  supreme  executive.  In  process  of  time  great 
social  and  political,  and,  it  may  be  added,  physical  changes 
have  rendered  both  systems  equally  incapable  of  effecting 
the  objects  for  which  they  were  intended. 

Instead  of  being  almost  entirely  engaged  in  agriculture, 
the  population  is  now  occupied  in  an  extraordinary  diversity 
of  employments  and  pursuits,  many  of  them  occasioning 
and  requiring  a high  degree  of  intellectual  cultivation. 
Persons  so  engaged,  and  the  more  numerous  class  who  live 
by  manual  labour,  cannot  now  follow  up  the  ‘ quick  and 
fresh  pursuit*  of  felons,  at  the  cry  of  the  hundred  or 
county,  from  the  incompatibility  of  such  a duty  with  their 
ordinary  pursuits  and  their  daily  labour.  By  a rural  popu- 
lation, consisting  in  a greater  proportion  of  persons  having 
property  at  stake,  and  armed  for  the  purpose,  the  call  of  the 
sheriff  would  be  atlonded  to  with  alacrity,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  pursuit  would  probably  be  far  fiom  disagreea- 
ble. But  now  such  a pursuit  would  be  quite  ineffectual: 
an  offender  may  have  committed  a robbery  in  Lancashire 
in  the  evening,  and  be  concealed  in  the  metropolis  by  the 
next  morning.  As  a consequence  of  these  various  changes, 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  render  the  hundred  responsible 
for  the  delinquencea  committed  within  its  limits,  and  the 
inhabitants  being  now,  except  in  a few  cases  (7  & 8 Geo 
IV..  c.  31),  free  from  such  responsibility,  they  arc  naturally 
careless  respecting  either  the  prevention  of  crime  or  the 
apprehension  of  criminals.  And  while  the  disposition  of 
the  community  to  aid  the  public  force  in  these  duties  was 
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gradually  diminishing,  the  duties  of  the  constable  became 
much  more  complicated,  and  required  the  whole  of  the  time 
of  those  who  fulfilled  them.  Thu  same  necessity  w hich  had 
rendered  a standing  army,  instead  of  a militia,  u more  use- 
ful division  of  employment,  had  been  mo  equally  urgent  m 
Iho  case  of  those  on  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  keeping 
the  peace  and  watching  over  the  security  of  the  community. 
Instead  however  of  the  constabulary  force  being  ro  - organised, 
and  adapted  to  a now  state  of  society,  it  was  suffered  to  re- 
main, with  weaker  powers,  to  cope  with  circumstances  which 
demanded  increased  vigilance,  activity,  and  intelligence.  Thu 
office  of  constable,  which,  to  be  competently  fulfilled,  required 
a complete  devotion  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  insti- 
tuted, remained  still  a yearly  appointment,  and  one  so  ob- 
n nxious,  that  persons  were  thrust  into  it  who  were  incapable 
of  executing  the  duties.  Under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  loss  of  time  and  the  scanty  remuneration 
offered  no  inducement  to  exertion  ; ami  if  the  duties  were 
performed  with  something  like  energy,  by  the  farmer  or  small 
tradesman  during  his  year  of  office,  they  were  performed  ut 
the  risk  perhaps  of  injuring  their  private  interests.  A power 
so  constituted  cannot  effectually  prevent  crime : and  it  is 
equally  inefficient  for  the  purposes  of  inquiry  and  present- 
ment. The  parish  constable  usually  acts  only  when  called 
Upon  by  bomo  private  party,  and  the  services  of  the  consta- 
bulary force  are  only  combined  occasionally,  when  any  evil 
has  become  so  extensive  as  to  excite  loud  complaint,  and 
then  the  absence  of  general  regulations  and  rules  of  disci- 
pline render*  their  services  of  comparatively  little  value.  In 
the  manufacturing  districts,  when  any  disturbance  is  appre- 
heuded,  such  a force  is  useless,  and  the  practice  is  either  to 
swear  in  a large  number  of  special  constables,  or  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  military  power.  The  former  proceeding  is 
found  to  he  very  inefficacious,  as  the  special  constables  are 
delieientin  the  necessary  degree  of  discipline,  and  they  are 
a.-*  timid  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  they  are  un- 
willing to  undertake  them.  The  appearance  of  controlling 
a district  by  military  force  is  an  evil  which,  under  present 
circumstances,  cannot  be  avoided  in  many  casus.  The  want 
of  confidence  in  the  old  police  force  is  also  attested  by  the 
existence  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  voluntary  associations 
for  the  aptm-hciition  and  prusveution  of  felons:  their  funds 
are  expended  in  the  prosecution  of  criminals,  rather  than  in 
iho  prevention  of  crime.  Some  of  these  associations  have 
rules  which  bind  the  members,  as  in  the  case  of  horse -steal- 
ing, to  take  horse,  and  join  in  the  pursuitofthc  thief,  Railway 
Acts  bind  the  companies  to  maintain  a police  during  the 
formation  of  the  line.  An  act  was  passed  in  August,  1840 
(3  and  4 Viet*  c.  50),  entitled  4 An  Act  to  provide  for  keep- 
ing the  peace  on  canals  and  navigable  rivers.*  Private  watch- 
men are  also  extensively am  ployed  in  docks  and  warehouses. 

To  correct  the  various  evils  incident  to  the  constitution  of 
the  present  rural  constabulary,  the  magistrates  of  Cheshire, 
in  1829,  made  the  first  provincial  attempt  to  improve  the 
administration  of  police  in  their  county,  and  they  obtained 
an  Act  (10  Geo.  IV*  c.  97)  which  authorised  them  to  ap- 
point and  direct  a paid  constabulary.  A more  successful 
ui tempt  was  made  at  Barnet  by  a voluntary  association, 
which  at  first  engaged  two  officers  only  to  patrol  a limited 
district.  The  plau  was  found  so  advantageous,  that  it  was 
adopted  in  a more  extensive  circle.  Those  isolated  exam- 
ples however  render  the  adjacent  unprotected  districts  in  a 
worse  state  than  tlicy  were  before.  The  establishment  of  a 
new  ]Hjlice  force  for  the  metropolis,  in  1829,  has  done  inure 
towards  exhibiting  the  advantages  of  employing  a trained 
body  of  men  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  the  old  consta- 
bulary was  appointed,  than  any  other  circumstance.  Viewed 
at  first  with  suspicion  and  dislike,  from  its  somewhat  mili- 
tary organ izattou,  the  clamour  with  which  it  was  assailed 
bus  died  awnv,  and  public  opinion  is  now  steadily  in  its 
favour.  Each  parish  had  formerly  managed  its  own  police 
affairs;  and  before  1829,  the  total  police  force  of  the  metro- 
polis consisted  of  797  paruchial  day  officers,  2785  night 
watch,  and  upwards  of  1UU  private  watchmen:  including 
the  Bow-street  day  and  night  patrol,  there  were  about  4000 
nieu  employed  in  tbo  district  stretching  from  Brent  ford- 
hr 'id ire  on  the  west  to  the  river  Ixia  on  the  east,  and  from 
ilighgate  on  the  north  to  Streatham  on  the  south.  the  city 
of  London  being  excluded.  The  management  of  this  large 
force  was  of  varied  and  often  of  conflicting  character. 
The  act  of  parliament  creating  the  new  police  force  (10 
Geo.  IV.,  c 4 4)  placed  the  control  of  the  whole  body  in 
the  hands  of  two  commissioners,  who  devote  their  whole 


time  to  their  duties:  they  are  immediately  responsible  fo 
the  homo  secretary  of  state.  By  the  2 & 3 Victoria,  c.  47, 
the  metropolitan  police  district  may  be  extended  to  any 
parish  or  part  of  a parish  situated  within  15  tildes  of 
Charing  Cross,  the  first  uct  having  limited  its  operation  to 
a distance  of  twelve  miles.  The  number  of  men  of  each 
rank  serving  in  the  metropolitan  police  force,  in  January, 


840,  was  as  follows:-— 

1 Inspecting  Superintendent 

Salary. 
£400  ' 0 

1 

Superintendent 

300 

0 

1G 

ditto  . . 

250 

0 

73 

Inspectors 

118 

6 

349 

Sergeants 

63 

14 

250 ' 

Constables,  1st  class  . 

54 

12 

2,527 

ditto  2nd  „ . 

49 

8 

269 

ditto  3rd  „ 

44 

4 

The  sergeants  and  constables  are  allowed  clothing,  and 
each  married  man  of  these  two  ranks  is  allowed  40  pounds 
weight  of  coals  weekly  throughout  the  year ; each  single 
man  lsalluwed  40  pounds  weight  weekly  during  six  winter 
months,  and  20  pounds  weight  weekly  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

The  total  number  of  the  force  is  3486,  who  arc  placed  in 
divisions,  each  division  being  employed  in  a distinct  district. 
Every  part  of  the  metropolis  is  divided  into ‘beats,’ and  is 
watched  day  and  night.  The  total  disbursement  on  account  of 
the  force,  for  the  year  1839,  amounted  to  221,993/*  one- fourth 
of  which  is  paid  by  the  treasury  out  of  the  public  revenue, 
and  the  other  tlireo-fburths  by  tho  respective  parishes.  Since 
August,  1839,  the  horse  patrol,  consisting  of  71  mounted 
men,  who  are  employed  within  a distance  of  several  miles 
around  London,  has  been  incorporated  with  the  metropolitan 
police.  The  Thames  police  consists  of  21  surveyors,  each  of 
whom  has  charge  of  three  men  and  a boat  u lien  on  duty. 
The  establishment  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  Tbtunes  Police-office.  The  city  of  Lou- 
don still  manages  its  own  police  affairs,  which  have  been 
placed  under  a far  more  efficient  system  since  the  establish- 
ment of  tho  metropolitan  police  force.  Iu  1833  (he  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  iu  the  several  wards  of  tho  city 
was  — ordinary  watchmen,  500 ; superintending  watchmen, 
65;  patrolling  watchmen,  91 ; beadles,  54 — total.  710.  The 
number  of  men  on  diUy  in  the  city  at  midnight  is  about 
40U.  The  expense  of  the  day  police,  consisting  of  about  120 
men,  amounts  to  about  9000/.  a- year,  and  is  defrayed  by  tho 
corporation ; and  the  suras  levied  on  the  wards  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  night-watch  average  about  42,000/.  per  annum. 
In  addition  to  tho  paid  watchmen,  about  400  ward  consta- 
bles are  appointed. 

The  police  of  the  metropolis  anil  the  district  within  fif- 
teen miles  of  Charing  Cross  (exclusive  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don) is  regulated  by  tho  Acts  10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  44,  and  2 and 
3 Vict.c.  47.  and  together  they  form  the  police  code  lor  nearly 
a seventh  part  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  metropolitan  police  have  been 
at  various  times  engaged  in  200  places  to  protect  the  peace 
when  the  local  force  has  been  found  incompetent  In 
nearly  all  the  boroughs  constituted  under  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act  (5&  G Will.  IV.,  c.  76)  a paid  police  force  ngs 
been  established  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  metropolitan  police.  In  the  metropolis, 4 when  any 
burglary  or  serious  offence  is  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  police,  the  superintendent  or  other  officer  of  the  division 
or  subdivision  where  the  offence  has  occurred  immediately 
examines  tho  circumstances,  or  makes  a precognition  and  a 
report  upon  them  and  the  measures  taken  in  consequence. 
....  A daily  report  or  presentment  is  made  to  the  com- 
missioners of  aH  the  chief  occurrences  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours  in  every  divi- 
sion of  nearly  two  counties,  upon  winch  presentment  such 
instructions  are  given  as  any  special  circumstances  may 
seem  to  require.  Upon  other  reports,  made  at  such  inter- 
vals as  to  comprehend  general  results,  if  it  shall  appear 
that  in  any  district  there  has  been  an  influx  of  depredators, 
additional  strength  is  directed  upon  it,  or  explanations  are 
required  if  any  marked  ovil  appear  to  continue  without 
abatement.'  The  state  of  things  under  the  former  dis- 
jointed and  conflicting  system  is  thus  described  in  the  Re- 
port of  a Select  Committee  of  the  Home  of  Commons  in 
1834:— ‘ Tho  police  was  roused  into  earnest  action  only  as 
some  flagrant  violation  of  the  public  peace  or  some  deep  injury 
to  private  individuals  impelled  it  into  exertion ; and  secu- 
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rity  to  persons  and  property  was  sought  to  be  obtained,  not 
by  the  activity  and  wholesome  vigour  of  a preventive  police. 
Which  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  a state  to  provide,  but  by 
resorting  from  time  to  time,  as  an  occasional  increase  of  the 
more  violent  breaches  of  the  law  demanded  it,  to  the  high- 
est and  ultimate  penalties,  in  the  hope  of  checking  the  more 
desperate  offenders.’  Not  only  is  the  metropolitan  police 
active  night  and  day  in  preventing  depredations  and  sup- 
pressing mendicancy,  but  its  attention  is  directed  to  giving 
assistance  in  rase  of  accidents,  reporting  nuisances  and  ob- 
structions. and  in  keeping  a vigilant  eye  upon  the  recesses 
of  profligacy  and  crime.  The  same  services  are  performed 
with  more  or  less  efficiency  in  the  large  towns  which  have 
the  services  of  a trained  body  of  tnen. 

The  difficulty  of  re-organising  the  rural  constabulary  has 
hitherto  retarded  the  general  improvement  of  this  force, 
while  the  increased  vigilance  of  the  towns  has  rendered  such 
a measure  more  imperative.  In  October,  1637,  a commis- 
sion was  appointed  under  the  crown  * to  inquire  into  the 
best  means  of  establishing  an  efficient  constabulary  force  in 
the  counties  of  England  and  Wales;'  end  the  commission- 
ers having  taken  incans  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the 
magistracy  in  each  petty-sessional  division  in  the  country,  it 
was  found  that,  out  of  <135  divisions,  the  magistrates  in  123 
of  them  recommended  the  appointment  of  a paid  rural 
police;  in  13  divisions  they  recommended  such  a force, 
with  a proviso  that  it  be  placed  under  their  exclusive  con- 
trol; in  77  divisions  the  appointment  of  a, patrol  or  of  addi- 
tional constables  was  recommended;  in  16,  the  better 
remuneration  of  the  present  constables;  in  37  divisions  it 
was  considered  that  further  security  was  necessary;  and  in 
122  divisions  an  opinion  was  given  that  no  alteration  was 
required.  The  local  magistracy  are  in  many  instances  jea- 
lous of  the  interference  of  the  supreme  executive;  yet,  not- 
withstanding. the  balance  of  opinion  is  in  favour  of  an 
alteration.  The  evils  of  the  present  inefficient  system  are 
fully  described  in  the  Report  of  the  Constabulary  Commis- 
sioners (No.  169,  Session  1839).  Some  of  their  recom- 
mendations involve  Questions  of  provincial  organization, 
which- render  it  very  difficult  to  bring  a uniform  system  of 
police  administration  into  general  operation.  In  a bill 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  1839,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  remove  some  of  these  obstacles,  and  a very 
clear  and  detailed  account  of  the  plan  was  printed  with  the 
bill  (No.  71,  Session  1839) ; but  the  measure  was  regarded 
as  too  elaborate,  and  introduced  so  many  innovations  as  to 
occasion  its  ultimate  rejection. 

The  following  is  a brief  summary  of  the  principal  reasons 
which  induced  the  Constabulary  Commissioners  to  recom- 
mend the  appointment  of  a paid  police  force  in  lieu  of  the 
present  parish  constables: — The  want  of  organization  in 
any  existing  force  has  encouraged  crime,  and  each  person 
living  by  depredations  costs  much  more  to  the  community 
than  a paid  constable.  Besides  the  expenses  of  j udicial  esta- 
blishments, a sum  exceeding  2,000.000/.  is  paid  annually  in 
England  for  the  repression  of  crime,  while  tiie  means  for  the 
attainment  of  this  object  are  imperfect  and  inefficient.  Even 
the  money  at  present  contributed  by  voluntary  associations  for 
self-protection  would,  it  is  thought,  go  far  towards  obtaining 
aixffective  combined  force ; and  there  would  be  also  the  sav- 
ing of  time  to  several  thousand  persons  now  annually  forced 
into  almost  useless  service  as  constables,  or  a saving  of 
money  which  is  paid  for  substitutes.  The  extent  of  the  force 
required  is  estimated  at  rather  more  than  8000  men,  and  the 
annual  cost  at  a sum  below  450,000/.,  including  expenses  of 
management  and  other  charges,  the  whole  not  exceeding 
1 {d.  in  the  pound  on  the  valuation  of  real  property  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  in  1815  ; and  it  is  proposed  that  one-fourth 
of  the  annual  cost  be  defrayed  out  of  the  consolidated  fund, 
and  the  other  three-fourths  out  of  the  county  rate.  Thu 
average  number  of  commitments  in  England  is  upwards  of 
100,000  annually,  which  number,  it  is  assumed,  represents 
a total  of  40,000  persons  living-wholly  by  depredation,  to 
which  must  be  added  those  who  live  partia'lyby  such  means 
and  escape  detection,  to  meet  which  active  body  a trained 
force  of  8000  men  appears  to  be  a moderate  estimate.  The 
commissioners  recommended  that  a disposable  force  of  300 
or  400  additional  men  be  kept  for  extraordinary  service*.  The 
patronage  connected  with  a paid  constabulary  should  be  vested 
in  those  who  are  directly  responsible  for  its  efficiency  ; and 
local  supervision  and  control  might  be  made  consistent 
with  this  arrangement.  The  success  of  such  a force  would 
of  course  depend  to  a great  extent  upon  its  being  seconded 


by  popular  feeling,  and,  contrary  to  the  opiniou  of  many 
persons,  it  would  be  loss  likely  to  infringe  upon  personal 
liberty  than  a body  of  isolated  individuals,  as  an  acquaint- 
ance with  legal  duties  forms  port  of  the  training  of  a com- 
bined force,  which  must  in  all  cases  have  general  rules  for 
its  conduct  and  government.  Should  a trained  constabu- 
lary be  established,  the  commissioners  recommended  that 
the  men  be  changed  from  one  district  to  another  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  officers  of  the  Excise  establishment. 

The  government  has  not  thought  proper  to  take  any  steps 
for  the  general  establishment  of  a trained  constabulary  force 
in  England  and  Wales;  but  in  1839  an  act  was  passed  (2 
and  3 Victoria,  c.  93)  enabling  the  magistrates  to  appoint 
county  and  district  constables,  thus  leaving  the  improve- 
ment of  the  police  to  their  discretion.  The  act  empowers 
the  magistrates  assembled  in  quarter-session*  to  report  to 
the  secretary  of  state  the  necessity  of  appointing  additional 
constables,  but  not  in  a greater  proportion  than  one  consta- 
ble to  each  one  thousand  of  the  population ; the  expenses  to 
be  charged  upon  the  county-rate  in  the  several  divisions  in 
which  the  force  has  been  appointed.  To  secure  unity  of  ac- 
tion and  general  uniformity,  the  secretary  of  stale  is  to 
frame  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  now  force.  The  men 
employed  in  it  are  not  to  exercise  any  other  employment, 
and  are  not  allowed  to  vote  at  elections  for  a member  of  par- 
liament. The  provisions  of  this  act  have  been  adopted  by 
the  following  counties  or  districts  of  counties: — Bedfordshire, 
Bucks,  Cumberland,  Durham,  Essex,  Gloucester,  Hams. 
Lancashire,  Leicestershire,  Norfolk,  Northamptonshire, 
Notts,  Salop,  Stafford,  Suffolk,  Warwick,  "Wilts,  Worcester, 
and  Glamorganshire.  A Parliamentary  Return  (No.  363, 
Sess.  1840)  shows  the  estimaied  expense*  of  the  new  con- 
stabulary force  in  each  uf  the  above  counties,  and  the  ad- 
ditional rate  in  the  pound  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
levy  for  its  maintenance. 

In  August,  1840,  an  act  received  the  royal  assent  (3  and  4 
Victoria,  c.  88)  amending  the  act  of  the  previous  session  for 
facilitating  the  establishment  of  a paid  constabulary.  It 
removed  the  restriction  in  the  previous  act  which  limited 
the  appointment  of  constable*  to  a proportion  not  exceeding 
one  to  each  one  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  ; and  made  pro- 
vis'ons  for  the  consolidation  of  the  borough  and  county 
police  in  cases  where  the  respective  authorities  desire  to 
enter  into  such  an  arrangement. 

In  addition  to  the  two  acts  above  mentioned,  the  following 
statutes  enable  magistrates  to  obtain  any  additional  police 
force  which  mar  be  requisite  to  ensure  the  conservation  of 
tlio  peace: — 1,  1’he  3 and  4 Wm.  IV.,  c,  90,  entitled  ‘An 
Act  to  repeal  an  Act  of  the  1 1th  year  of  his  lute  Majesty- 
King  George  IV.,  for  the  lighting  and  watching  of  parishes 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  to  make  other  provisions  in  lieu 
thereof,  by  which  the  rate-payer*  can  lax  themselves  for  thu 
purpose  of  watching.’  This  act  >s  intended  to  supersede  thu 
necessity  of  each  parish  incurring  the  expense  of  obtaining 
a separate  local  act.  2,  The  Act  I and  2 William  IV.,  c. 
41  (amended  by  the  5 and  6 Wm.  IV.,  c.  43),  relates  to  tins 
appointment  of  special  constables,  and  the  title  sufficiently 
explains  its  object : — ‘An  Act  for  amending  the  laws  rela- 
tive to  the  appointment  of  special  constables,  and  for  the 
better  preservation  of  the  peace.’  Under  this  statute  spe- 
cial constables  may  be  sworn  in  on  apprehension  of  a breach 
of  the  peace,  and  they  may  be  paid  out  of  the  county  rate. 
The  act  also  enables  the  magistrates  to  obtain  the  services 
of  the  metropolitan  police,  and  provides  in  like  manner  for 
their  payment. 

POLICY  and  POLITY.  Policy  is  generally  user!  to 
signify  the  line  of  conduct  which  the  rulers  of  a nation 
adop.  on  particular  questions,  especially  with  regard  to 
foreign  countries,  and  according  to  our  opinion  of  that  par- 
ticular line  of  conduct  wc  say  that  it  is  good  or  bad  policy. 
Polity  has  a more  extended  sense,  being  synonymous 
with  the  principles  of  government,  and  this  is  the 
sense  of  the  Greek  ‘politeia’  (voXiriia),  from  which  it 
is  derived.  Police,  in  an  extended  sense,  is  that  branch 
of  polity  which  is  concerned  with  the  internal  economy  of  the 
state.  In  a more  restricted  sense  it  is  a branch  of  pre- 
ventive administration,  distinct  from  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  object  of  which,  among  other  things,  is  the 
punishment  of  crimes  committed. 

POLICY.  [Insurance.] 

POLIDO'RO  DA  C A R A V A'GGIO.  [Caravaooio.1 

POL1GNAC,  MELCHIOR,  CARDINAL  DE,  born 
at  Puy  in  Languedoc,  in  1661,  of  an  illustrious  family 
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studied  at  Paris,  and  took  holy  orders.  He  accompanied 
Cardinal  do  Bouillon  to  Rome  in  1689,  and  was  employed 
as  a negotiator  to  settle  some  differences  between  trance 
and  the  court  of  Rome.  In  1693,  the  Abb6  do  Polignac  was 
sent  by  Louis  XIV.  as  ambassador  to  Poland,  where,  after 
the  death  of  John  Sobieski,  in  I69G,  he  contrived  to  have 
Francis  Louis  de  Bourbon,  prince  of  Conti,  proclaimed 
king  of  Poland  by  the  majority  of  the  electors.  But  another 
party  proclaimed  Frederic  Augustus,  olectorof  Saxony,  who 
was  at  length  acknowledged  by  the  whole  nation.  [Au- 
gustus II.]  Louis  XIV.,  being  displeased,  recalled  the 
Abb6  de  Polignac,  and  banished  him  to  his  abbacy  at  Bon- 
port,  where  he  employed  himself  in  writing  his  poem  in  re- 
futation of  Lucretius.  Being  recalled  to  court  after  some 
years,  he  was  appointed  by  Louis  XIV.,  in  1706,  auditor  of 
the  rota  at  Rome,  a court  which  is  concerned  about  ques- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  benefices  and  other  clerical  temporali- 
ties throughout  the  Catholic  world.  In  1 709  he  returned  to 
France,  and  in  1710  he  was  sent  to  Holland  to  negotiate 
the  general  peace.  He  was  one  of  the  French  plenipoten- 
tiaries at  the  congress  of  Utrecht.  In  1713  he  was  named 
cardinal.  In  1724  ho  went  to  Rome  as  minister  of  France. 
In  1732  he  returned,  and  he  died  in  1741,  at  a very  advanced 
age.  Cardinal  Polignac  was  a member  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy, of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  that  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles  Lettres.  ( Eloge  du  Cardinal  ds  Pdignac, 
Paris,  1742.) 

His  Latin  poem, ' Anti- Lucretius,  sivo  de  Deo  ct  Nature 
libra  novem,'  Paris,  1754,  is  a refutation  of  the  system  of  Lucre- 
lius,  and  intended  as  a demonstration,  from  evidence  afforded 
by  the  works  of  the  creation,  of  the  existence  of  a Supreme 
Being,  the  maker  and  regulator  of  all  things.  Some  ofthe  de- 
scriptions are  very  fine;  the  style  resembles  that  of  Virgil. 
Thu  ninth  book  was  left  unfinished  by  the  author,  and  the 
whole  poem  was  not  published  till  after  his  death.  The 
'Anti-Lucretius'  has  been  translated  into  French  and 
Italian. 

POLIGNY.  [Jura,  Department] 

POLINICES,  De  Mention's  genuine  name  for  Natica 
Mammilla  ( Nerita  Mammilla,  Linn.),  his  Polinices  albas. 
and  other  similar  forms. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  is  the  name  given  to  a de- 
partment of  knowledge  the  limits  of  which  are  not  yet 
accurately  defined.  The  word  economy,  applied  to  domestic 
concerns,  means  the  art  of  well  administering  the  private 
affairs  of  a family,  of  regulating  its  expenditure  according  to 
its  income,  and  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  members  of 
the  household.  By  analogy,  political  or  ' public’  economy 
has  been  considered  by  many  as  conversant  about  the  prin- 
ciples of  administering  the  wealth  of  a country  with  a view 
to  its  increase,  regulating  the  expenditure,  providing  for  the 
wants  of  the  people,  and  endeavouring  to  maintain  and 
increase  their  comforts.  But  by  taking  such  an  extensive 
view  of  the  subject,  most  writers,  and  especially  continen- 
tal writers,  have  considered  it  necessary  to  investigate 
all  the  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  nations,  and  have  in- 
volved themselves  in  multifarious  discussions  on  the  va- 
rious forms  of  government  and  of  civil  institutions  which 
are  supposed  to  affect  the  economical  condition  of  a people. 
By  so  doing  they  have  encroached  upon  the  science  of 
general  politics  and  legislation,  and  have  brought  forward 
their  own  theories  of  laws,  ethics,  and  administration,  with 
the  view  of  showing  their  influence  on  the  social  state.  But 
it  is  evideiU  that  such  a vast  field  of  inquiry  must  exceed 
the  powers  of  any  single  writer,  and  that  the  attempt  to 
embrace  so  many  difficult  and  varied  subjects  under  one 
division  of  knowledge,  tends  to  confuse  rather  than  to 
elucidate.  Modern  writers,  especially  in  England,  have 
therefore  limited  their  inquiries  to  the  principles  which 
govern  the  production  and  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  its 
distribution  and  consumption.  ‘Tho  Wealth  of  Nations' 
was  the  title  which  Adam  Smith  gave  to  his  work.  In 
this  consists  the  main  difference  between  the  modem 
English  and  the  Italian  and  French  economists.  The  latter 
maintain  that  the  political  economist  is  concerned  not  only 
with  the  aggregate  production  of  wealth,  but  with  its  most 
beneficial  distribution  among  individuals,  not  only  with 
wealth  in  short,  but  with  happiness  also.  The  modem  Eng- 
lish writers,  on  the  contrary,  say  that  the  appropriate  subject 
of  the  political  economist  is  not  happiness,  but  wealth ; that 
wealth  is  confined  to  material  objects,  the  produce  of  land 
and  of  industry ; that  the  political  economist  who  assumes  to 
explain  the  plienoraena  of  the  production  of  wealth  ought 
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to  lay  down  the  general  principles  on  which  wealth  is  pro- 
duced, as  they  aro  dcducihle  from  actual  facts;  it  is  the 
business  of  the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  or  the  politician, 
to  say  what  lie  thiuks  best  for  tho  general  prosperity  of 
society,  after  he  has  examined  the  evidence  of  the  political 
economist,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  evidence,  hut 
not  the  sole  evidence  to  be  attended  to  in  tho  conduct  of  a 
nation's  affairs.  But  here  the  English  economists  also  seem 
to  bo  divided  among  themselves.  Some  appear  to  think 
that  the  principles  of  political  economy,  as  the  term  is  un- 
derstood by  them,  may  be  deduced  with  the  certainty  of 
mathematical  demonstration,  whilst  others  assert  that  there 
are  many  important  propositions  in  political  economy  which 
require  limitations  and  exceptions.  * The  desire  to  sim- 
plify and  generalise  has  occasioned  an  unwillingness  to 
acknowledge  the  operation  of  more  causes  than  onu  in  the 
production  of  particular  effects;  and  ifono  cause  would  ac- 
count for  a considerable  portion  of  u certain  class  of  pheno- 
mena, tho  wltolo  has  been  ascribed  to  it  without  sufficient 
attention  to  the  facts  which  would  not  admit  of  being  so 
solved.*  (Mallhus,  Principles  of  Pjliticul  Economy , ‘In- 
troduction.') Muithus  quotes  the  controversy  on  the  bullion 
question  as  an  instance  of  this  kind  of  error.  He  afterwards 
goes  on  to  say,  * Adam  .Smith  has  stated  that  capitals  arc 
increased  by  parsimony,  that  every  frugal  man  is  a public 
benefactor  ( Wealth  qf  Nations,  b.  ii.,  ch.  3),  and  that  the 
increase  of  wealth  depends  upon  tho  balance  of  produce 
above  consumption  (b.  iv.,  ch.  3).  That  these  propositions 
are  true  to  a great  extent  is  perfectly  unquestionable.  No 
considerable  and  continued  increase  of  wealth  could  possibly 
take  place  without  that  degree  of  frugality  which  occasions 
annually  the  conversion  of  some  revenue  into  capital,  and 
creates  a balance  of  produce  above  consumption  ; but  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  they  are  not  true  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
and  that  the  principle  of  saving,  pushed  to  excess,  would 
destroy  the  motive  to  production.  If  every  person  was  satis- 
fied with  the  simplest  food,  the  poorest  clothing,  and  the 
meanest  houses,  it  is  certain  that  no  other  sort  of  food, 
clothing,  and  lodging  would  be  in  existenco ; and  as  there 
would  be  no  adequate  motive  to  the  proprietors  of  land 
to  cultivate  well,  not  only  tho  wealth  derived  from  conve- 
niences and  luxuries  would  he  quite  at  an  end,  but,  if  the 
same  division  of  land  continued,  the  production  of  food  would 
be  prematurely  checked,  and  population  would  come  to  a 
stand  long  before  the  soil  had  been  well  cultivated.  If  con- 
sumption exceed  production,  the  capital  of  the  country  must 
be  diminished,  and  its  wealth  must  be  gradually  destroyed, 
from  its  want  of  power  to  produce ; if  production  he  in  a 
great  excess  above  consumption,  the  motive  to  accumulate 
and  produce  must  cease  from  a want  of  will  to  consume. 
The  two  extremes  are  obvious ; and  it  follows  that  thcro 
must  he  some  intermediate  point,  though  the  resources  of 
political  economy  may  not  be  able  to  ascertain  it,  whereby, 
taking  into  consideration  both  the  power  lo  produce  and 
the  will  to  consume,  the  encouragement  to  the  increase  of 
wealth  is  the  greatest.  The  division  of  landed  properly 
presents  another  obvious  instanco  of  the  same  kind.  No 
person  lias  ever  for  a moment  doubted  that  the  division  of 
such  immense  tracts  of  land  as  were  formerly  in  possession 
of  the  great  feudal  proprietors  roust  be  favourable  to  in- 
dustry and  production.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  doubt  that 
a division  of  landed  property  may  be  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  destroy  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  tho' 
accumulation  of  capital  and  the  division  of  labour,  and  to 
occasion  tho  roost  extended  poverty.  There  is  here  then  a 
point,  as  well  as  in  the  other  instance,  though  we  may  not 
know  how  to  place  it,  where  the  division  of  property  is  best 
suited  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  society,  and  cal- 
culated to  give  the  best  stimulus  to  production  and  to  tho 
increase  of  wealth  and  , population.’  (Mallhus,  Introduc- 
tion.) 

We  cannot  enter  into  anything  like  an  examination,  how- 
ever brief,  of  the  principles  of  political  economy;  but  we  shall 
merely  state  a few  general  propositions  which  are  univer- 
sally acknowledged  as  true.  1.  Every  man  desires  to  obtain 
additional  wealth  with  as  little  trouble  to  himsolf  as  possible. 
2.  The  increaso  of  population  is  limited  either  by  physical 
or  moral  evil,  or  by  prudential  motives.  3.  The  powers  of 
labour,  and  of  the  other  instruments  which  produce  wealth, 
may  be  indefinitely  increased,  by  using  their  products  as 
the  means  of  further  production.  4.  Agricultural  pro- 
duce is  not  susceptiblo  of  the  same  unlimited  increase  as 
manufactures.  The  principal  topics  discussed  by  political 
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economists  arc:  1,  tlic  definition  of  wealth;  2,  of  produc-  I 
tivo  and  unproductive  labour  ;3,on  the  nature  and  measures 
of  value;  4,  on  the  rent  of  land;  5,  the  wages  of  labour: 

6,  the  profits  of  capital;  7,  the  results  of  machinery:  8,  the 
circulating  medium,  or  currency  ; 9,  the  nature  and  condi- 
tions of  commerce,  or  exchange  of  commodities.  Most  of  j 
these  subjects  are  treated  in  this  work  under  the  head-  , 
Accumulation,  Balance  o y Trade,  Bullion,  Con- 
sumption, Currency,  Exchange,  Profit,  Rent, 
Wages,  Wealth. 

History  of  the  Science.— The  great  nations  of  antiquity, 
the  Creeks  and  Romans,  liad  no  notion  of  what  we  under- 
stand by  political  economy.  They  sought  to  increase  their 
wealth  chiefly  by  war.  by  conquer  mg  and  plundering  weaker  j 
nations,  and  appropriating  to  their  own  use  part  of  the 
produce  of  their  industry.  They  considered  handicraft  and 
trade  as  degrading  to  a citizen,  and  left  those  pursuits  to 
bo  exercised  by  slaves  or  1‘reedinen.  The  Romans,  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  held  agriculture  in  more  esteem ; I 
but  after  they  had  extended  their  conquests  beyond  the 
limits  of  Lai  mm.  the  business  of  agriculture  also  was  mainly 
conducted  by  slaves.  The  consequences  of  this  system  are 
well  known  : agriculture  declined,  and  the  people  of  Rome 
were  obliged  to  be  fed  by  corn  from  the  provinces.  It 
is  evident  that  in  such  a state  of  society  there  will  be 
no  room  for  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  most  important 
questions  of  political  economy,  which  are  based  upon  the 
principles  of  free  labour  and  competition.  It  appears  that  ! 
t ho  Romans  considered  gold  not  as  the  representative  of 
wealth,  but  as  wealth  itself,  for  wo  find  that  the  senate  for-  j 
hade  its  exportation.  (Cicero,  Pro  FlftCCO,  28.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  free  towns  that 
rose  in  the  middle  ages,  Pisa,  Venice,  Florence,  Genoa, 
and  the  Hanseatic  towns,  were  essentially  commercial, 
and  with  them  the  4 mercantile  ’ system,  as  it  is  called,  may 
be  said  to  have  originated,  at  least  in  practice ; lor  it  was 
not  expounded  and  reduced  to  rules  until  centuries  after. 
This  sv&iem  consisted  in  looking  to  foreign  trade  as  the 
Source  of  wealth,  selling  dear  and  buying  cheap,  anil  thereby 
realising,  by  the  exchange,  a surplus  in  bullion,  which  surplus 
was  employed  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  produce  to  be  sold. 
Shipping,  foreign  marls,  colonies  or  factories  abroad,  were  the 
meaus  employed  for  thesp  objects.  But  as  each  mercantile  na- 
tion sought  a monopoly  of  trade,  restrictions  were  resorted 
to  in  order  to  favour  its  own  commerce  and  impede  or  depress 
that  of  others.  This  led  to  jealousies  and  wars,  which  ended 
with  the  ruin  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  contending  parties. 
This  system  was  narrow  and  exclusive : it  considered  only- 
one  stute,  and  built  the  prosperity  of  that  state  on  the  de- 
pression of  others.  It  was  a fleeted  by  the  same  error  as  the 
military  system  of  conquerors,  who  wish  to  exalt  and  en- 
rich one  country  by  subjugating  and  plundering  another, 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  prosperity  of  other  countries  is 
part  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  world,  in  which  our  ow  n 
country  must  share.  The  principle  that 4 the  whole  world 
as  to  tradu  is  but  as  one  nation  or  people,  and  therein  na- 
tions are  as  persons ’ (Sir  Dudley  North’s  Discourses  on 
Trade,  1661),  was  not  known  as  yet,  and  indeed  it  may  be 
said  to  be  liardly  known,  oral  least  acknowledged,  even  now, 
except  by  very  few,  in  any  country. 

Another  mistake  of  the  stales  of  the  middle  ago*  was  that 
of  considering  gold  and  silver  as  constituting  the  exclusive 
wealth  of  a country ; their  attention  was  fixed  on  monoy  not 
as  a means,  but  as  the  eud  of  trade,  and  as  the  most  bene- 
ficial surplus,  which  they  endeavoured  to  retain  in  their 
coffers  by  enacting  severe  penalties  against  its  exportation, 
lienee  the  earlier  Italian  writers  on  commerce  treat  exclu- 
sively of  money,  its  standard,  and  the  evils  of  tampering 
with  it.  Giupuro  Scarufli,  of  Reggio  near  Modena,  wrote, 
in  1679,  4 Dtscorso  supra  lc  Monet©,  e della  vent  propor- 
zione  fra  l’oro  e l’ergonto.'  In  1688  Bernardo  Davanzatt  of 
Florence  wrote  a short  treatise,  * Sulle  Monetc,’  and  another 
4 Sui  Canibj,’  or  4 The  Exchanges.’  Antonio  Scrra,  a nutjvo 
of  Coseuza  in  Calabria,  published,  in  1613, 4 Brevo  Trait ato 
deile  Cause  che  possono  far  abbondarc  i Reg  m d'Oro  e d' Ar- 
gent o.’  Looking  upon  gold  and  silver  as  constituting  the 
wealth  of  a state,  Serra  investigates  the  means  of  making 
them  flow  abundantly  into  a country.  Among  these  means 
he  reckons  manufactures,  ‘ which  afford  a much  greater 
return  than  agriculture;’  and  maritime  commerce.  But 
* these  means,*  adds  Scrra, 4 are  of  no  avail  without  fixed  laws, 
order,  u:ui  security  for  persons  and  property,  for  there  can 
be  no  urosoerity  where  them  are  continual  changes  of  dy- 


nasties and  laws.*  This  shows  that  Serra.  considering  the 
ago  and  country  in  which  he  lived,  had  formed  some  cor- 
rect and  extended  notions  of  political  economy.  II  is  book 
however  remained  unnoticed,  and  the  author,  being  impli- 
cated, as  it  seems,  in  some  conspiracy  against  the  Spanish 
rulers  of  Naples,  was  imprisoned  for  ten  years,  and  under- 
went the  torture  seveu  times.  It  is  not  known  when  and 
where  he  died.  Turbolo  of  Naples  wrote  several  treatises 
on  the  coinage  and  the  state  of  money  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples:  4 Discorsi  e Relax iono  suite  Monete  del  Regno  di 
Napoli,’  1616,  1616,  1623,  and  1629.  Gemininno  Montanari 
of  Modena  published,  in  1660,  4 -Trattato  Mercantile  dclle 
Monde,’  and  afterwards,  * Trattato  del  Valore  delle  Monde 
in  tutti  gli  Slati,*  in  which  he  lays  down  sound  principles 
for  regulating  the  coinage. 

The  first  writer*  on  the  subject  of  commerce  at  large 
appeared  in  England.  Raleigh  wrote,  in  1595,  his  4 Essay 
on  Trade;’  Edward  Missclden  wrote  his  * Circle  of  Trade,* 
in  1623,  and  Louis  Roberts  hi*  * Treasure  of  Traflic,’  in 
1641.  Thomas  Man  wrote,  in  1621,  his  4 Defence  of  the 
East  India  Trade,’  in  which  ho  exploded  the  notion  that 
money  exclusively  constituted  wealth.  He  compared  the 
exportation  of  gold  and  silver  wherewith  to  buy  goods  for 
importation,  with  the  seed  which  the  husbandman  throws 
into  the  earth  that  ho  may  reap  a plentiful  harvest;  and  in 
his  ‘Treasure  of  Foreign  Trade.’  published  in  1664,  Mun 
1 advocates  the  same  principle.  But  Sir  William  Petty  went 
further  than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries  in 
asserting  enlarged  views  of  political  economy.  In  his 
treatise  * On  Tuxes  ami  Contributions,’  published  in  1667, 
hu  was  the  first  to  state,  though  in  an  incidental  manner, 
that  * it  was  I he  labour  required  for  the  production  of  com- 
modities which  determined  their  value.*  Hu  also  wrote  his 
4 Quantulumcunque,*  a treatise  on  money,  in  which  ho  con- 
demned the  laws  regulating  the  rate  of  interest,  and  com- 
bated the  notion  that  a country  may  be  drained  of  cash  by 
an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade.  [Petty,  Sir  William.] 

In  France,  the  minister  Colbert,  a contemporary  of  Sir 
William  Petty,  was  a great  promoter  of  the  mercantile  sys- 
tem in  all  its  exclusiveness  [Colbert],  and  the  principles 
of  that  system  continued  to  prevail  in  France  after  his  death 
till  the  time  of  t^ue&nny.  Pierre  lc  Pesaut,  Seigneur  de  Bois 
Guibcrt,  published,  in  1695,  his*  Detail  sur  la  Franc©,'  in 
which  he  treated  both  of  commerce  mid  money,  hut  tlio 
author  was  banished  because  some  of  his  propositions 
reflected  upon  feudal  rights  ami  ecclesiastical  privileges. 
Twelve  years  later  Vuubati  published  his  4 Dixtue  Royale,’ 
in  winch  lie  proposed  a new  plan  of  taxation. 

In  England,  Locke,  in  his  4 Essay  on  Civil  Government’ 
(b.  xi„  40-43),  argued  at  length  to  prove  that  4 labour  is  the 
constituent  principle  of  value.'  There  is  something  to  tho 
same  purpose  lit  Hobbes's  ‘Leviathan’  (ch.  24).  But  these 
were  incidental  remarks,  and  not  professed  fnvesUgationr 
on  the  subject  of  political  economy. 

In  a tract  published  in  1677,  entitled  4 England’s  Great 
Happiness,’  the  notion  of  the  balance  of  trade  is  examined 
and  its  fallacy  exposed.  [Balance  ok  Trade.]  Sir  Dudley 
North,  already  quoted,  wrote  4 Discourses  on  Trade,*  1691, 
which  contuin  more  clear  and  comprehensive  notions  on 
trade  than  had  yet  been  published.  Among  other  proposi- 
tions, ho  lays  tt  down  as  a maxim  that  * there  can  be  no 
trade  unprofitable  to  the  public;  for  if  any  prove  so,  men 
soon  leave  it  oft',  and  wherever  the  trader*  thrive,  the  public,, 
of  which  they  are  a part,  thrive  also.’  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
by  way  of  contrast,  that  Montesquieu  in  the  following  cen- 
tury wrote  a chapter  entitled  4 To  what  Nation*  Commerce 
is  prejudicial.'  ( Esprit  den  Lois,  b.  xx.,  ch.  21.)  In  1696 
Daveunnt  wrote  on  1 the  Commerce  and  Revenue  of  Eng- 
land.’ In  tho  next  century  Kir  Matthew  Decker  wrote  an 
* Essay  on  tho  Causes  of  the  Decline  of  Foreign  Trade,’ 
044. 

A change  of  opinion  was  in  the  meantime  taking  place  on 
! the  Continent  with  respect  to  the  so-called  4 mercantile  sys 
1 torn.'  Francois  Quosnay,  born  in  1694,  a medical  man  by 
; profession,  and  surgeon  to  Louis  XV.,  being  struck  by  the 
[ distressed  condition  of  the  French  peasantry,  endea- 
voured to  draw  the  attention  of  the  government  towards 
relieving  that  numerous  and  ill-used  class  of  people.  He 
proposed  the  abolition  of  custom-houses  between  province 
and  province,  the  fret?  circulation  of  corn  throughout  the 
kingdom,  the  suppression  of  the  corvees,  and  other  simi- 
lar reforms,  w hich  were  effected  after  his  death  by  Turgot, 
t^uesnuy  went  further : he  assumed  os  a principle  that  tho 
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earth,  or  in  other  words*  agriculture,  was  the  only  source  of  1 author,  who  belonged  to  tho  mercantile  school,  falls  into 


wealth,  in  opposition  to  Colbert’s  mercantile  system,  which 
fixed  that  source  exclusively  in  trade.  Quesnay  allowed 
thut  manufactures  and  merchants  were  highly  useful,  but 
he  contended  that  us  they  realised  no  net  surplus  in  tho 
shape  of  rent,  they  did  not  add  any  greater  value  to  the  raw 
material  of  the  commodities  which  they  manufactured  or 
curried  from  place  to  place,  than  was  just  equivalent  to  tho 
value  of  the  capital  or  stock  consumed  by  them  during  the 
time  that  they  were  engaged  in  those  operations.  He 
divided  society  into  three  classes:  I,  a productive  class, 
consisting  of  farmers  and,  agricultural  labourers,  who  sub- 
sist on  a portion  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  reserved  to  them 
as  wages  of  labour  and  as  a reasonable  profit  on  their 
capital ; % a proprietary  class,  namely,  those  who  live  on 
the  rent  of  the  land,  or  the  net  surplus  produce  raised  by 
the  cultivators,  after  the  necessary  expenses  have  been 
deducted;  3,  an  unproductive  class,  consoling  of  manufac- 
turers, merchants,  servants,  and  handicraftsmen,  * whose 
labour,  though  useful,  adds  nothing  to  the  national  wealth, 
and  who  subsist  entirely  on  the  wages  paid  to  them  by  the 
other  two  classes.’  (Quesnay,  Phyriocratic,  ou  Comlitutitm 
A' 'aturrlle  des  Gottvem&mem,  1 76b.)  As  a corollary  to  these 
positions,  Qucsnny  and  his  disciples  concluded  that  all  taxes 
ought  to  toll  upon  the  land. 

Qucsuay  is  considered  as  the  head  of  the  school  called 
the  school  of  tho  * Economistes,’  which  reckoned  amongst 
its  members  the  Marquis  de  Mirabcau,  father  of  the  cele- 
brated Mirabeau,  Mercier  de  la  Riviere.  Dupont  do  Ne- 
mours, Condorcct,  Kaynal,  Turgot,  Necker*  and  other  dis- 
tinguished men. 

Quesnay’*  principal  work  on  political  economy  is  the 
* Physiocrat ie’  already  mentioned  : but  he  published  other 
tracts,  especially  an  article  ' Sor  les  Grains,’  which  was  in- 
serted'in  the  ‘ Encyclopedic,’  and  in  which  he  advocates  the 
same  principles.  Though  Quosnay  considered  agriculture 
as  the  only  source  of  wealth,  ho  did  not  advocate  any  ex- 
clusive protection  for  it,  but  rather  a principle  of  freedom 
in  all  branches  of  trade.  The  * Economistes5  originated  the 
' Cadastre,’  which  was  a survey  and  valuation  of  all  real 
property,  made  by  order  of  the  government,  for  the  purpose 
of  assessing  the  ‘contribution  fonciere,' or  property  tax, 
which  they  considered  as  the  only  legitimate  tax.  And 
this  principle  has  prevailed  in  France  and  other  continental 
countries,  where  even  now  the  tax  on  land  and  houses 
forms  the  main  source  of  the  public  revenue,  being  from 
20  to  30  per  cent,  on  tho  rent. 

In  Italy,  Antonio  Baudini  of  Siena  had  asserted  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  * Economistes,’  long  before 
Quesnay,  in  a work  which  however  was  not  published  till 
1775.  Baudini  wrote  his'Dtscorso  Economics ’ in  1737, 
with  a view  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Tuscan  govern- 
ment to  the  deaolate  condition  of  that  vast  tract  of  country 
called  the  Maremma  of  Siena.  Bandini  advocated  free- 
dom of  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and  recommended  the 
removal  of  all  restrictions  upon  importation  and  exporta- 
tion ; he  urged  tho  expediency  of  giving  to  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil  an  interest  in  the  land,  by  the  grant  of  long 
leases ; and  lastly  he  recommended  the  removal  of  the  nume- 
rous vexatious  taxes,  and  the  substitution  of  a single  tax 
upon  land,  not  excepting  ecclesiastical  and  other  privileged 
property.  A MS.  copy  of  Bandini's  book  was  presented  to 
the  grand-duke  Francis  of  Lorraine,  who  however,  being 
soon  after  elected  emperor  of  Germany,  and  having  re- 
moved to  Vienna,  could  not  attend  to  the  affairs  of  tho  Ma- 
romma.  But  his  son  Leopold,  on  coming  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Tuscany,  consulted  Bandini’s  work,  and  put  into 
execution  the  plan  therein  proposed.  Tho  Maremma  of 
Siena  assumed  a new  life,  and  its  population  has  nearly 
trebled  in  tho  course  of  half  a century. 

Antonio  Broggia  of  Naples,  a merchant  by  profession, 
wrote  a treatise  on  taxation,  ‘Sul  Tributi,*  in  which  he  ad- 
mits that  there  aro|hrce  sources  of  wealth,  agriculture,  handi- 
craft or  manufactures,  and  commerce.  lie  does  not  consider 
the  taxon  land  as  the  only  legitimate  tax,  but  proposes  three 
sorts  of  taxation,  land-tax,  customs,  and  gabcllc  or  excise.  He 
says  that  in  a great  commercial  country  tho  customs  and 
excise,  or  indirect  tax,  ought  to  be  preferred,  but  in  on 
agricultural  country  like  Naples  the  tax  on  land  must  be 
the  principal  source  of  revenue.  Ho  condemns  taxes  on 
capital  and  persons,  licences  and  patents,  horses  and  agri- 
cultural implements,  as  detrimental  to  industry,  as  well 
as  the  government  monopolies  of  salt,  tobacco,  See.  Tho 


tho  error  of  that  school,  in  wishing  to  sell  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  foreigners,  and  buy  as  little  as  possible  from  them. 

Ferdmando  Gali&ni  also,  of  Naples,  ranks  among  tho 
most  distinguished  writers  on  political  economy  in  the  last 
century.  While  at  Paris,  he  wrote  in  French  a book  on 
the  corn-trade,  4 Dialogues  sur  le  Commerce  des  Blfa,’  in 
which  he  took  a middle  course  between  those  who  advocated 
an  unrestricted  trade  in  corn,  and  those  who  wished  it  to 
be  subject  to  permanent  restrictions.  Galiani  contends 
that  no  universal  system  can  be  established  on  that  im- 
portant subject,  and  that  the  laws  concerning  the  trade  in 
corn  must  vary  according  to  the  situation  of  individual 
states,  the  nature  and  cultivation  of  their  respective  soils, 
and  also  their  political  institutions  and  relations  toother 
countries.  Galiani  also  wrote,  in  Italian,  a work  on  money, 
‘Delta  Moneta,’  published  in  1750,  which  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  best  oil  tins  subject.  Taking  an  enlarged  view,  ho 
investigated  the  nature  of  the  value  of  things,  which  he  said 
was  the  result  of  various  circumstances,  namely,  their  scar- 
city, utility,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  labour  required 
for  their  production,  and  also  the  time.  Ho  extends  his 
investigations  to  tho  value  of  men's  abilities,  which  are  to 
be  estimated  not  only  according  to  their  rarity,  but  also  ac- 
cording to  the  time  required  for  their  coming  to  maturity, 
and  the  difficulties  encountered  before  they  can  attain  a 
station  favourable  to  their  development.  This  is  a position 
analogous  to  that  afterwards  stated  by  Adalu  Smith 
(b.  i.,  ch.  10),  ‘that  the  wages  of  labour  vary  with  tho 
easiness  and  cheapness  or  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
learning  a business.'  It  requires  more  time  and  expense  to 
form  a physician,  or  a statesman,  or  a divine,  than  a com- 
mon labourer,  and  therefore  the  latter  has  less  value  than 
the  former.  Galiani  combats  tho  received  opinion  of  his 
time,  that  high  prices  were  a sign  of  distress.  He  also 
contended  that  the  precious  metals  were  to  be  considered  as 
merchandise.  Galiani  may  be  considered  as  a reformer  of 
the  old  mercantile  system.  [Galiani.) 

Gian  Francesco  Pagnini,  born  at  Volterra  in  1715,  pub- 
lished in  1751  a dissertation  4 Sopra  il  giuato  Pregio  (idle 
Uosc,’  or  the  just  value  of  things,  and  in  1764  a history  of 
the  Commerce  of  Florence,  with  a digression  on  the  value 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  its  proportion  to  the  prices  of  other 
things  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  compared  with  those 
in  tho  18th  century.  Both  works  contain  Sound  opinions 
and  interesting  facts.  Pompeo  Neri  of  Florence  wrote,  in 
1751,  4 Osservaxioni  sopra  il  Prczzo  legale  dello  Monete,’  a 
work  of  considerable  merit. 

Gian  Rinaldo  Carli,  born  at  Capo  d'Istria  in  1720,  ranks 
with  Galiani  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Italian  politi- 
cal economists.  He  wrote  an  elaborate  work  on  coin  and 
currency,  and  on  the  mints  of  Italy:  ‘Deile  Monete  e della 
Istituzione  delli  Zecche  d’ltalia,’  3 vols.  Ito.,  1754-60,  in 
which  he  completely  exhausted  the  subject.  Carli  also 
wrote  4 Ragionatnento  sopra  i Bilanci  Economic!  deile  Na- 
zioni,’  in  which  ho  combated  the  fallacy  prevalent  in  his 
time  about  the  balance  of  trade.  He  also  discussed  the  sub- 
ject of  tho  corn-trade  in  a letter  addressed  to  Pompeo  Neri, 
in  1771,  ‘Sul  Libero  Commercio  dci  Grani,'  in  which  be 
agreed  with  Galiani  in  denying  the  wisdom  of  a general 
principle  of  unrestricted  freedom  of  trade  in  corn,  which  he 
thought  ought  to  be  modified  according  to  local  circum- 
stances, because  he  considered  the  supply  of  corn  as  a sub- 
ject deeply  connected  with  administrative  policy,  and  not  a 
mere  commercial  questiou.  Carli  hod  a powerful  mind, 
uninfluenced  by  popular  opinions  or  prevalent  systems. 
Other  particulars  concerning  this  distinguished  writer  aro 
given  under  Carli. 

Antonio  Genovesi,  born  in  1712,  at  Castiglione  near  Sa- 
lerno, became  professor  of  the  new  chair  ‘of  commerce  and 
mechanics,’  founded  at  Naples  in  1755,  by  Bartolommeo 
Intiesi,  a wealthy  Florentine  merchant  of  that  city.  Geno- 
vesi published  lus  lectures  under  the  title  of’Lezioni  di 
Economic  Civile,*  in  1768.  Genovesi  took  a middle  course 
between  the  mercantile  system  and  that  of  the  ‘ Economistes.’ 
11c  reckoned  three  sources  of  wealth,  agriculture,  arts,  and 
commerce.  He  extols  agriculture  as  an  ample  and  peren- 
nial spring  of  public  wealth,  but  he  also  appreciates  com- 
merce and  manufactures  as  the  causes  of  an  increase  of 
production.  With  regard  to  commerce,'  ho  adopts  the  re- 
strictive system  of  the  mercantile  school  as  to  foreign  goods, 
whilst  he  agrees  with  the  * Economistes’  ns  to  the  freedom 
of  trade  in  corn,  and  of  internal  trado  in  general,  as  well  as 
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vilh  respect  to  the  interest  of  money.  He  inculcates  the 
principle  that  labour  constitutes  the  capital  of  nations  as 
well  as  of  families.  But  he  did  not  fall  into  the  vulgar 
error  of  considering  whole  classes  of  society  as  unproduc- 
tive because  they  are  not  employed  in  munual  labour,  such 
as  men  of  science,  scholars,  lawyers,  soldiers,  magistrates, 
and  others.  Genovesi  wrote  also  other  treatises  on  political 
economy,  which  ho  succeeded  in  rendering  popular  in  his 
own  country'. 

The  other  Italian  political  economists  of  the  eighteenth 
century  are : 1,  Francesco  Algarotti  of  Venice,  bom  in 
1712,  who  wrote  * Saggio  sul  Commercio,*  in  which  he  ex- 
tols commerce  as  the  source  of  wealth  and  power,  and  he 
quotes  the  example  of  England.  He  also  wrote  a few  short 
suggestions  on  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from 
Africa,  in  a commercial  point  of  view,  by  the  nations  of 
Europe:  ‘Sulla  Preforenza  dell’ Africa  in  confronto  dell’ 
Asia  c dell’  America,  rappurto  all"  Industria  c dal  Commercio 
degli  Europe!.’  2,  Antonio  Zanon  of  Udine  in  the  Venetian 
lerritorj-,  born  in  1696,  a merchant  by  profession,  wrote 
letters  on  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  which 
he  encouraged  also  by  hit  exertion*.  He  was  a man  of  a 
liberal  raiiul  ami  a true  philanthropist.  3,  Cesare  Becca- 
ria  of  Milan  wrote  lectures  on  political  economy,  in  which  j 
he  expounded,  among  other  things,  the  advantages  of  the 
division  of  labour,  and  he  investigated  the  relations  of  wages 
and  labour,  and  the  nature  of  productive  capitals.  With 
regard  to  the  corn-trade,  he  agreed  with  Carli  and  Galiani  | 
in  not  advising  any  general  system.  He  considered  large 
masses  of  property  as  more  advantageous  to  a country  than 
small  subdivisions.  In  general,  Beccaria  maybe  considered 
us  belonging  to  the  school  of  the  * Economistes,*  [Bkcc ari  a, 
Cesark  Bones  an  a.]  4,  Pietro  Verri,  bom  at  Milan  in 
1727,  the  intimate  friend  of  Beccaria,  although  he  differed 
from  him  on  several  points  of  political  economy,  wrote 
’ Meraorie  sull’  Economia  PubblicadelloStato  di  Milano,*  in 
which  he  shows  the  decline  of  that  country  during  the  two 
centuries  of  Spanish  dominion,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  igno- 
rance of  its  rulers  and  tbo  absurdity  of  the  laws.  He 
wrote  also  * Riffessioni  sulle  Leggi  Vincolanti,  principal- 
rnento  sul  Commercio  dei  Gram,’  in  which  he  advocated  the 
principle  of  absolute  liberty.  Lastly,  he  wrote  ‘ Medita- 
zioni  sull*  Economia  Politics,’  which  were  published  in  1771, 
and  have  been  translated  into  several  languages.  It  is  an 
elementary  but  useful  book.  5,  Ferdinando  Paoletti,  born 
in  1717,  near  Florence,  wrote, in  1769.‘Pensieri  sopra  P Agri- 
culture, and,  in  1772,  * Veri  Mezzi  di  rendcre  felici  le  So- 
cieta,’  in  which  he  advocated  freedom  of  trade.  6,  Gian 
Battista  Vasco,  born  at  Mondovi  in  Piedmont,  in  1733, 
wrote  * Saggio  Politico  sulla  Monela,’  1772,  in  which  he 
treats  of  various  questions  of  political  economy.  He  after- 
wards wrote,  in  French,  * Memoir©  sur  les  Causes  de  la  Men- 
dicity et  sur  les  Moyens  de  la  suppriraer,’  which  he  sent  to 
the  Academy  of  Valence  in  Dauphin6,  in  1788.  His  other 
works  were,  ‘Sulla  Fclicita Publics  considerate  nei  Coltiva- 
tori  di  Terre  proprie;*  and  ‘L’Usura  libera.’  7,  Giammaria 
Ortcs,  bom  at  Venice  in  1713,  wrote  a work  entitled  ‘Dell’ 
Economia  Nazionale’  libri  tei,  1774,  which  however  re- 
mained unknown  except  to  a few  friends  of  the  author, 
until  Custodi  inserted  it  in  his  great  collection  of  the  Italian 
economists.  His  views  were  original,  and  he  belonged  to 
none  of  the  schools  already  established.  He  lays  it  down 
as  a fundamental  principle  that  the  capital  of  a nation  is 
always  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  that  the  only 
difference  is  in  its  distribution.  If  a portion  of  the  popula- 
tion becomes  richer,  it  can  only  be  by  impoverishing  the 
rest.  As  a consequence  of  this  principle,  he  asserts  that 
all  endeavours  to  increase  industry  with  a view  to  increaso 
the  national  wealth  ore  futile.  But  ho  supports  also  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  trade  between  nations,  because,  he 
says,  every  nation  has  its  own  capital,  which  cannot  be 
diminislieu  nor  increased  by  exchange.  Ortcs  wrote  also 
* Riffessioni  sulla  Popolazione  per  rapporto  all'  Economia 
Nazionale,’  1790,  in  which  he  stated  several  positions 
which  have  been  since  developed  by  Malthus,  such  as 
that  population  increases  in  proportion  to  iho  increase 
of  production  ; that  population  does  not  always  increase 
with  the  increase  of  marriages,  &c.  8,  Filippo  Briganti, 

a native  of  Naples,  published,  in  1780,  * Esarae  Econo- 
mico  del  Sistoma  Civile, ’ in  which  he  refutes  the  theories 
of  Mably,  Rousseau,  and  Linguet,  who  asserted  that 
the  stale  of  society,  and  civilization,  commerce,  and 
wealth,  were  the  origin  of  all  the  evils  with  which  man 


is  afflicted.  9,  Gaetano  Filangieri,  bom  at  Naples  in  1752. 
is  known  by  his  work  on  legislation,  the  second  volume  of 
which  treats  of  political  economy.  He  belonged  to  the 
school  of  the  French  economists,  but  he  was  not  a servile 
follower  of  that  school.  He  was  a supporter  of  tjic  freedom 
of  trade;  he  had  no  prejudices  against  luxury,  but  he  ad- 
vocated direct  taxation,  or  the  tax  on  land,  and  he  maintained 
that  large  cities  were  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  a country. 
[Filangieri.]  10,  The  Marquis  Caraccioli,  while  he  was 
viceroy  of  Sicily,  wrote  * Riflcssioni  sull’  Economia  e l’Es- 
trazioue  dei  Frumenti  della  Sicilia  fatte  ad  occasion e della 
Carestia  del  1784  cd  1785.’  The  author,  being  struck  with 
the  fact  that  Sicily,  once  the  granary  of  Rome,  should  be  ed 
frequently  afflicted  with  scarcity  and  famine,  sought  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  of  this  great  change.  He  recommended 
freedom  of  internal  trade,  but  with  regard  to  the  exporta- 
tion  of  corn,  he  thought  it  might  be  suspended  at  times  by 
an  act  of  government  from  prudential  motives.  12,  Save- 
rio  Scrofani,  on  the  contrary,  in  a ' Memoria  sulla  Liberia 
del  Commercio  dei  Gram  della  Sicilia.’  published  in  1795, 
advocated  an  entire  and  permanent  freedom  in  tlie  corn- 
trade,  quoting  the  example  of  Tuscany,  where  that  system 
had  been  in  practice  since  1767,  and  had  been  attended  with 
the  best  results.  13,  Maurizio  Solera,  a native  of  Piedmont, 
wrote,  in  French,  * Essai  sur  les  Valeurs,’  which  he  pre- 
sented in  1786  to  King  Victor.  He  proposed  an  agricul- 
tural bank  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  scarcity  of  bullion. 
But  his  project  was  not  carried  into  effect.  14,  Lodovico 
Ricci,  a native  of  Modena,  was  named,  by  the  Duke  Ercole 
III.,  member  of  a commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  town  of  Modena.  Ricci  was 
the  reporter  of  the  commission,  and  his  Report  was  published 
and  dedicated  to  the  duke:  ‘Riforma  degl’ Istituti  Pii  della 
' Citla  di  Modena,’  1787.  He  was  one  of  the  first  in  Italy 
I (Ortcs  and  Genovesi  had  already  expressed  opinions  similar 
to  his)  who  censured  indiscriminate  charity  as  encouraging 
idleness  and  improvidence,  and  thus  creating  pauperism. 
Italy  abounded  at  that  time,  more  perhaps  than  any  country 
in  Europe,  with  charitable  institutions.  In  Modena,  which 
had  in  the  time  of  Ricci  a population  of  40,000  inhabitants, 
there  were  7000  destitute  person*.  Ricci  demonstrated  from 
historical  facts  that  pauperism  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  facility  of  obtaining  relief  He  censured  legacies  for 
portioning  poor  girls,  and  other  premiums  on  marriage,  and 
said  that  the  increase  of  population  should  only  be  the  result 
of  labour  and  frugality,  by  which  the  means  of  subsistence  are 
increased.  He  proposed  that  charitable  institutions  should 
be  supported  by  private  charity,  and  not  by  the  government, 
which  should  not  do  more  than  establish  workhouses  to 
give  employment  to  paupers  and  vagrants,  instruct  the  poor 
classes,  and  endeavour  to  raise  their  moral  condition.  The 
advice  of  Ricci  was  acted  upon  by  the  government  of  Mo- 
dena. 15,  Giuseppe  Palmieri,  born  in  1721,  in  the  province 
of  Lecce,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  filled  several  offices  in 
the  administration  of  his  country,  and  wrote  observations  on 
the  tarif  and  on  national  wealth : * Osservaziom  sulle Tanffe 
con  applicaztone  al  Regno  di  Napoli,’  and  * Sulla  Ricchezza 
Nazionale.’  1 n speaking  of  commerce,  he  says  that  a full  and 
universal  liberty  would  be  the  best  system,  but  as  this  liberty 
is  not  admitted  by  any  nation,  the  nation  that  should  alone 
put  it  in  practice  might  find  it  turn  to  its  disadvantage,  and 
its  condition  would  be  that  of  a lamb  among  wolves.  He 
therefore  advises  not  the  prohibitive  but  the  restrictive 
system,  or  in  other  words,  a system  of  custom-house  duties 
on  the  principle  of  reciprocity.  16.  Count  Mengotti  of  Fel- 
tra,  in  the  Venetian  state,  wrote,  in  1791,  a book  against  the 
exclusive  mercantile  system,  which  he  styled  ' 11  Colbcrtis- 
mo,’  from  the  name  of  Colbert,  the  great  patroniser  of  that 
system.  This  work  was  written  in  reply  to  a query  proposed 
by  the  Economical  Society  of  Florence,  which  was  put  in 
the  following  words:  ‘Whether  in  a slate  which,  by  its 
locality  and  the  nature  of  its  soil,  is  susceptible  of  increaso 
of  produce  and  population,  it  be  most  adviseable  to  favour 
manufactures  by  certain  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  the 
raw  materials,  or  to  leave  it  an  entiro  freedom?'  Mengotti 
recommended  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  and  his  book  obtained 
the  prize.  It  is  one  of  the  best  written  works  of  iho  Italian 
political  economists.  Mengotti,  Beccaria,  and  Galiani  arc 
three  writers  who.  by  their  style,  have  succeeded  in  enliven- 
ing an  abstruse  subject  and  making  their  dissertations  en- 
tertaining as  well  as  instructive.  Mengotti  wrote  also  a 
memoir, ' Sul  Commercio  dei  Romani,’  which  obtained,  in 
1 787,  the  prize  from  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
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L^ttres  of  Paris.  Men  got  ti  maintained,  that  until  the  first 
Punic  war  the  Romans  had  no  commerce  in  an  extended 
sense ; that  from  the  first  Punic  war  to  the  battle  of  Actium 
their  commerce  consisted  in  carrying  home  tho  spoils  of 
other  nations;  that  from  Augustus  to  Constantine  their 
trade  was  mainly  passive  and  ruinous ; they  produced 
nothing,  and  bought  foreign  luxuries  and  even  the  neces- 
saries of  life  with  the  money  they  extorted  from  tho  subject 
provinces,  and  at  last  they  fell  gradually  again  into  poverty 
and  barbarism. 

Tlie  above  are  the  principal  Italian  political  economists  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  complete  collection  of  all  the 
Italian  writers  on  political  economy  was  edited  by  Custodi, 
iu  5U  volumes,  8vo.  Melzi,  the  vice-president  of  t lie  Italian 
republic,  supplied  tho  author  with  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  undertaking.  Custodi  was  afterwards  made  by  Napo- 
leon counsellor  of  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  baron, 
knight  of  the  iron  crown,  and  secretary  of  finance. 

In  England  tho  science  of  political  economy  made  a 
marked  progress  in  the  latter  part  of  tho  eighteenth  cen- 
tury through  the  exertions  of  Adam  Smith,  who  is  consi- 
dered as  the  founder  of  the  modern  school.  In  1776 
Smith  published  his  great  work,  with  the  modest  title  of 
* An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations.'  In  the  first  book  he  treats  of  tho  division  of 
labour  and  its  wonderful  effects,  of  the  real  and  nominal 
price  of  commodities,  the  wages  of  labour,  the  profits  of 
stock,  and  the  rent  of  land.  Book  ii.  trouts  of  the  nature, 
accumulation,  and  employment  of  stock  or  capital.  Book 
iii.  is  in  a great  measure  historical,  and  treats  of  the  different 
progress  of  opulence  in  different  nations.  Book  iv.  is  em- 
ployed in  discussing  tho  various  systems  of  political  eco- 
nomy. Smith  did  not  follow  implicitly  either  the  mercantile 
system  or  that  of  the  economists  ; he  showed,  in  opposition 
to  the  latter,  that  the  labour  of  manufacturers  and  merchants 
is  productive  and  is  a source  of  wealth,  but  he  at  the  same 
time  considered  agriculture  as  the  most  productive  kind  of 
labour,  and  the  home  trade  as  more  productive  than  foreign 
trade.  These  positions  have  been  combated  by  writers  who 
have  adopted  m$ny  of  his  general  views.  On  the  subject  of 
foreign  trado  modern  writers  on  political  economy  arc  divided, 
some  maintaining  that  all  foreign  trade  is  advantageous  to  a 
country  precisely  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  profitable  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it,  and  independently  of  war  and 
peace  and  other  national  vicissitudes ; whilst  others  contend 
that  the  immediate  interest  of  the  trader  is  not  in  all  cases 
a criterion  of  the  permanent  national  interest. 

Adam  Smith's  doctrine  of  universal  free  trade  has  found 
many  opponents,  and  is  in  fact  still  a theory,  for  it  is  not  in 
practice  in  any  country.  His  definition  of  productive  and 
unproductive  labour  has  been  contradicted  by  Malthus,  in 
his  ‘Principles  of  Political  Economy,’  and  in  France  by 
Say  and  Olliers.  Smith  considered  commerce  as  an  ex- 
change between  producers  of  various  commodities,  but  not 
as  a cause  of  fresh  production  by  stimulating  new  wants  in 
the  producers,  liis  doctrine  of  the  ‘ natural  rate  of  wages’ 
has  also  been  controverted.  (McCulloch's  ‘edition’  of 
Smith’s  * Wealth  of  Nations,’  with  a Biography  of  the  Au- 
thor, and  Notes  and  Supplementary  Dissertation a,  by  the 
editor.) 

In  1798  Malthus  published  his  ' Essay  on  the  Principle 
of  Population,’  in  which  he  demonstrated  that ' an  increase 
in  the  means  of  subsistence  is  the  only  sure  criterion  of  a 
real  permanent  and  beneficial  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
any  people.’  He  stated  that  tho  population  never  falls  be- 
low the  level  of  subsistence,  but  that  it  tends,  on  the  con- 
trary, always  to  exceed  it,  and  is  only  kept  down  by  moral 
or  physioal  checks.  A consequence  of  these  positions  is, 
that  any  artificial  stimulus  to  the  increase  of  population  by 
premiums  on  marriage,,  laws  against  celibacy,  &c.,  is  inju- 
dicious. These  inferences  had  been  anticipated  by  the  Ita- 
lian political  economists  Ones  and  Ricci. 

In  France,  J.  B.  Sav  published,  in  1802,  * Trail6  d’Eco- 
nomie  Politique,'  in  which  he  expounded  the  principles  of 
Adam  Smith,  adding  many  original  and  important  illustra- 
tions, especially  on  tno  nature  and  causes  of  gluts  resulting 
from  over-production,  which,  he  maintained,  can  only  Im; 
partial  and  temporary,  and  can  never  occur  in  every  species 
of  commodity  at  once.  Say  has  written  soveral  other  works 
on  political  economy.  Gamier  also  translated  the  work 
of  Smith  into  French. 

In  1815  appeared  an  ‘Essay  on  the  Application  of  Capi- 
tal to  Land/  by  Mr.  West,  Oxford,  1815,  and  about  the 


same  time  Malthus  published  ‘An  Enquiry  into  the  Naturo 
and  Progress  of  Rent,*  a subject  which  was  afterwards  in- 
vestigated and  expounded  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  in  his*  Principles 
of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation.’ published  in  1817,  and 
which  is  generally  considered  as  the  most  important  work 
on  political  economy  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith.  [Ri- 
cardo.] 

Among  other  contemporary  write*  on  political  economy 
may  be  mentioned,  in  Englund,  Mill  [Mill],  McCulloch, 
Senior,  Tooko,  andTorreiis.  In  France,  Sisraoudi  has  written 
soveral  works  on  political  economy:  ‘ De  la  Richesse  des 
Nations,  ou  Nouvcaux  Principes  d' Economic  Politique;* 
and  ‘ Etudes  sur  1’Economie  Politique,’  which  latter  work 
contains  many  interesting  facts,  exhibited  and  commented 
upon  in  the  usual  attractive  if  not  always  strictly  logical 
manner  of  tho  author.  Ganilh  published  a general  review 
of  tho  principal  systems  of  political  economy:  * Des  Sys- 
tSincs  d’Economie  Politique,  et  de  la  Valour  comparative 
de  leurs  Doctrines,’  2 vols.  8vo.,  1821,  a work  well  deserv- 
ing a perusal,  being  written  in  a temperate  spirit  and  unas- 
suming tone. 

In  Germany,  Storch  published,  in  French,  * Cours  d'Eco- 
nomie Politique,'  6 vols.,  Petersburg,  1815,  and  also  * Be- 
trachtungen  liber  die  Nalur  des  Nalionaleinkommens,' 
Halle,  1825.  Schmalzc  wrote  * Slaatswirthschaftslchre,'  2 
vols.,  Berlin,  1818;  and  Jakob,  'Grundsiitze  der  Nationnl- 
okonomie,’  Halle,  1825. 

Tho  Spaniards  had  two  writers  on  political  economy 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Ulloa  and  Ustariz. 
The  latter  wrote-  ‘Teorica  y Praclica  de  Comercio  y de 
Marino,'  fol.,  Madrid,  1791. 

Political  economy  has  not  been  neglected  in  the  United 
Stales  of  North  America,  but  few  works,  wc  believe,  have 
vet  been  produced  that  have  attracted  much  attention  in 
Europe.  Tucker’s  ‘Laws  of  Wages,  Profits, and  Rent  in- 
vestigated.’ and  his  ‘Theory  of  Money  and  Banks  investi- 
gated,’ are  valuable  contributions  to  the  science. 

In  Italy,  the  principal  writer  of  the  present  century  on 
political  economy  is  Melcbiorre  Gioia  of  Piacenza,  who 
died  in  1824.  Gioia  was  a jurist,  a moralist,  and  a politi- 
cian, as  well  as  a political  economist,  and  a notice  of  bis 
works  and  a short  account  of  his  life  are  given  under  bis 
name.  Here  however  we  shall  dwell  at  more  length  upon 
his  great  work  on  political  economy,  * Nuovo  Proepetto  delle 
Scienze  Economische,’  6 vols.  4to.,  Milan,  1815-17.  Gioia 
quotes  most  of  the  writers,  Italian  and  foreign,  who  had 
preceded  him,  and  endeavours  to  condense  their  various 
systems  and  opinions  into  a series  of  principles  with  their 
legitimate  deductions.  He  lays  down  the  following  objects 
of  the  science: — I,  To  diminish  the  labour  and  the  time  em- 
ployed in  the  production,  as  well  as  to  diminish  the  quantity 
of  the  raw  elements  employed;  in  short,  to  produce  with  as 
little  labour,  time,  and  cost  as  possible.  2,  To  increase  the 
quantity,  perfection,  and  durability  of  the  things  produced. 
3,  The  means  of  obtaining  the  above  results  consist  in  power, 
which  is  increased  by  capital,  machinery,  credit,  association, 
distribution  of  labour,  in  knowledge  of  the  means  to  improve, 
and  will  or  activity,  which  is  strengthened  by  liberty,  secu- 
rity, and  enlightened  opinion  of  the  people  in  general.  A 
great  part  of  the  work  is  in  a tabular  form,  with  quotations 
and  original  remarks.  Speaking  of  the  influence  of  the 
government  on  the  production,  distribution,  and  consump- 
tion of  wealth,  Gioia  notes  a number  of  cases  in  which  that 
influence  may  be  useful,  and  a number  of  others  in  which 
it  is  injurious.  Under  the  first  head  he  reckons  the  con- 
struction of  good  roads,  the  distribution  of  courts  of  justice 
in  each  district,  to  save  time  and  expense  to  suitors;  the 
establishment  of  public  libraries,  consisting  of  useful  books, 
of  collections  of  natural  history,  and  of  philosophical  in- 
struments, botanical  gardens,  &c. ; the  foundation  of  gra- 
tuitous elementary  schools  in  every  commune,  and  of 
schools  of  arts  and  trades  in  every  town ; freedom  of  the 
press;  the  sending  well-informed  travellers  into  foreign 
countries  to  examine  and  report  the  discoveries  and  im- 
provements made  in  each.  Among  tho  cases  in  which  tho 
influence  of  the  government  is  injurious,  Gioia  reckous — 
I,  Too  heavy  taxation,  which,  by  gradually  diminishing  tho 
disposable  capital,  prevents  its  being  employed  in  making 
improvements.  2,  The  grant  of  public  moucy  to  monastic 
establishments.  3,  The  unequal  distribution  of  public 
burthens.  4,  The  payment  of  the  judges  by  fees  on  the 
causes  which  they  decide,  which  is  still  the  case  in  several 
countries  of  the  Continent,  instead  of  a fixed  salai^  sufli- 
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cient  to  place  them  abovo  temptation.  5,  Tho  inculcation  i 
or  toleration  of  popular  superstition,  false  miracles,  and 
impostors.  6,  The  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  and  other 
inquisitorial  censorships,  index  of  forbidden  books,  &c. 
Gioia  is  an  advocate  for  large  masses  of  property,  largo 
manufactories,  and  great  commercial  cities.  II  is  exposition 
of  the  advantages  of  large  farms  over  small  ones  induced 
the  government  of  Piedmont  to  repeal  the  decree  by  which 
the  rice-grounds  belonging  to  the  crown  or  the  communes 
were  to  be  parcelled  out  into  small  holdings.  Gioia  gives 
the  preference  to  arts  over  agriculture,  ana  he  is  the  only 
one  among  the  Italian  political  economists  who  has  esta- 
blished the  principle  of  the  * association  of  labour’  (as  in  the 
case  oi  joint-stock  companies)  as  an  important  source  of 
wealth,  and  has  descanted  upon  its  advantages.  Gioia  wrote 
also  his  ' Filosotia  della  Statistical  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  appendage  to  his  work  on  political  economy. 
[Gioia.] 

The  other  Italian  writers  on  political  economy  in  the  pre- 
sent, century  arc,  1,  Rossi,  who  in  1808  published  a work 
' Dell’  Economia  della  Specie  Uraona/  4 vols.  8vo. ; 2,  Carlo 
Boselliniof  Modena,  who  published,  in  1817,  ‘ NuovoEsamo 
delle  Snrgenti  della  Privata  e Pubblica  Ricchezza 3,  Giu- 
seppe Pecehio,  who  wrote.  1,  ‘Saggio  Storico  sull’  Amtni- 
nistrazione  Finanziera  dell’  ex-Regno  d’  Italia,  dal  1802  al 
1814/  London,  1826,  in  which  he  treated  of  various  subjects 
connected  with  political  economy;  2,  * L’Anno  Mille  Otto- 
cento  Ventisei  ded’  Inghilterra/  Lugano,  1827,  in  which  ho 
treats  of  tho  commercial  crisis  which  took  place  in  England 
in  1826,  and  of  its  causes,  effects,  and  remedies;  3,  ‘ Storia 
dell’  Economia  Pubblica  in  Italia/  Lugano,  1820,  a work  to  \ 
which  tho  writer  of  this  article  is  mainly  indebted  for  his 
account  of  the  Italian  writers  on  political  economy.  At  the 
ctuloflhe  work  Pecchio  draws  a parallel  between  tho  Italian 
and  the  Englifh  economists,  from  which  wo  give  the  follow- 
ing extract,  without  any  opinion  on  the  correctness  of  all 
the  author's  views:— ‘The  principal  difference  between  the 
English  and  the  Italian  writers  consists  in  the  definition  of 
the  science  and  tho  manner  in  which  they  treat  it.  The 
English  make  political  economy  a science  distinct  from  all 
others,  the  science  of  enriching  nations;  tho  Italians  con- 
sider it  as  a complex  science,  and  they  treat  it  in  con- 
nection with  morality,  civil  administration,  and  general 
happiness.  The  English,  being  intent  upon  tho  object  of  !• 
wealth,  approve  of  large  divisions  of  property,  and  conse-  < 
quoin l v of  entails,  because  large  properties  afford  a greater 
net  profit  in  the  shape  of  rent,  without  concerning  them-  ; 
selves  with  the  political  and  moral  consequences  of  this 
mode  of  distribution.  The  English  encourage  a manufae-  j 
luring  population,  because  it  increases  the  wealth  of  the  ] 
country,  without  hcediug  (lie  deterioration  of  the  vigour  1 
and  health  of  the  people  in  crowded  and  heated  work-rooms;  1 
they  favour  the  use  of  machinery,  because  they  produce  at  j 
a much  less  cost  than  manual  labour,  without  reflecting  on 
the  danger  of  over-production,  and  of  the  sudden  stagna- 
tions of  trade,  by  which  thousands  of  workmen  aro  thrown 
into  distress.  They  look  upon  the  workman  himself  as  a 
productive  machine,  condemned  to  a labour,  often  excessive, 
imprisoned  in  sultry  cotton- factories,  or  buried  many  fa- 
thoms deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  extract  coal!  tin, 
or  iron.  And  if  they  recommend  that  the  workman  be  well 
fed,  this  is  in  order  that  he  may  work  harder  and  produce 
the  more,  a species  of  philanthropy  similar  to  that  of  the 
post-master,  who  feeds  his  horses  well  in  order  that  they 
may  do  most  work.  Some  of  the  English  seem  to  wish  to 
transform  the  whole  agricultural  population  into  mechanics, 
and  to  work  even  the  fields  by  means  of  machinery,  without 
reflecting  that  by  so  doing  they  would  substitute  an  emaciated, 
weak,  and  short-lived  population  for  one  vigorous  and  hale. 
Is  wealth  the  only  thing  desirable?  But  supposing  that  it 
were  so,  let  us  reflect  that  the  incroa.se  of  wealth  thus  pro- 
duced is  not  subdivided  among  those  who  labour  : that  they 
only  got  a bare  subsistence,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  profit  is 

accumulated  in  a few  hands The  Italian 

writers,  on  tho  contrary,  consider  the  science  of  political 
economy  in  all  its  relations  to  society;  they  do  not  seek 
wealth  only,  but  the  welfare  of  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  individuals.  Tncy  consider  every  principle,  every 
law,  under  several  aspects,  and  with  a view  to  its  conse- 
quences. If  they  treat  of  the  corn-trade,  they  go  back  «o 
the  origin  of  tho  right  of  property,  and  end  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  whether  it  be  good  policy  to  let 
the  subsistence  of  a whole  country  depend  on  foreign  im- 


portation, which  may  be  suddenly  stopped  by  various  acci- 
dents. If  they  treat  of  the  division  of  property,  thgy 
investigate  the  influence  of  the  law*  of  primogeniture  on 
public  morals  and  domestic  harmony.  In  discussing  the 
subject  of  the  greatest  produce  of  land,  they  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  subdivision  of  land  among  many  proprietors, 
because  it  feeds  a more  numerous,  healthy,  and  peaceful 
population.  A fact  or  a measure  appears  very  different 
when  considered  merely  in  an  economical  point  of  view, 
from  what  it  shows  itself  when  considered  in  both  a political 
and  economical  aspect.  For  instance,  during  the  discussion 
concerning  the  liberty  of  tho  press  in  France  in  1827,  an 
English  economist  would  merely  have  observed  that  the 
suspension  of  that  liberty  would  throw  out  of  occupation 
about  100,000  individuals,  and  withdraw  about  two  mil- 
lions sterling  a year  from  circulation.  But  was  not  tho 
political  evil  resulting  from  that  suspension  incomparably 
greater?’ 

Perhaps  few  English  writers  on  political  economy  will 
admit  that  this  is  an  accurate  statement  of  their  opinions 
and  of  the  objects  of  the  science  as  they  conceive  them. 
They  would  also  contend  that  the  objects  of  the  science  as 
conceived  by  the  Italian  economists  are  too  numerous  and 
too  vague  to  allow  of  any  scientific  treatment,  and  that  sub- 
jects are  blended  together  by  the  Italian  writers  which  are 
capable  of  being  separated  and  of  being  confined  within 
distinct  and  definite  limits.  Such  an  objection  to  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Italian  economists  is  well  founded  ; and  the 
objects  of  the  English  economists  may  be  completely  de- 
fended if  their  views  aro  simply  limited  to  investigating  the 
elements  on  which  depend  the  actual  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  accumulation  of  wealth  in  any  given  community 
at  any  given  time.  This,  is  a field  of  inquiry  sufficiently 
extensive,  and  when  it  has  been  adequately  examined,  and 
not  before,  we  can  pass  from  the  determination  of  what  is  to 
wlial  ought  to  he  any  one  of  those  elements  on  which  na- 
tional wealth  depends.  It  would  seem  almost  superfluous 
to  observe  that  in  determining  what  are  the  elements  of  the 
actual  production  of  a nation,  all  the  elements  must  be 
ascertained;  the  whole  condition  of  the  people  must  there- 
fore be  ascertained,  that  is,  the  whole  political  system  must  be 
examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  it  is,  and  the  state  of 
all  the  several  classes  of  t he  community  most  he  ascertained ; 
every  law  that  interferes  with  a man’s  actions  must  be 
examined,  and  every  restraint  that  is  laid  on  the  disposal  of 
his  property.  But  such  an  inquiry  would  be  infinite,  and 
yet  such  an  inquiry  is  necessary  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
it,  and  it  is  quite  a distinct  matter  from  determining  what 
should  he.  It  follows  from  these  remarks  that  the  English 
writers  have  conceived  the  science  in  a way  much  more  li- 
mited but  better  defined  than  the  Italian,  and  jet  that  even 
the  English  writers  very  inadequately  investigate  any  ono 
branch  of  political  economy,  even  as  they  conceive  it.  Still 
their  inquiries  on  any  given  branch  of  the  subject  may  ter- 
minate in  a result  approaching  to  the  truih,  and  such  a re- 
sult may  be  capable  of  a practical  application. 

A distinguished  English  economist  has  at  the  end  of  his 
work  an  observation  which  coincides  with  some  of  those  of 
Pecchio.  Speaking  of  those  injudicious  mercantile  regula- 
tions w hich  have  been  long  established,  and,  alt  hough  found 
to  bo  pernicious,  cannot  be  removed  without  producing  a 
greater  evil  for  an  interval  of  considerable  length,  Malt  bus 
goes  on  to  say,  ‘Theoretical  writers  are  too  apt  in  their 
calculations  to  overlook  these  intervals,  but  eight  or  ten 
vears,  recurring  not  unfrequently,  are  serious  spaces  in 
human  life.  They  amount  to  a serious  sum  of  happiness 
or  misery,  according  as  they  are  prosperous  or  adverse,  and 
leave  the  country  in  a very  different  state  at  their  termina- 
tion. In  prosperous  times,  the  mercantile  classes  often 
realise  fortunes,  which  go  far  towards  securing  them  against 
the  future;  but  unfortunately  the  working  clashes,  though 
they  share  in  the  general  prosperity,  do  not  share  so  largely 
as  in  the  general  adversity.  They  tnay  suffer  the  greatest 
distress  in  a period  of  low  wages,  but  cannot  he  adequately 
compensated  by  a period  of  high  wages.  To  them,  fluctua- 
tions must  always  bring  more  evil  than  good  ; and  with  a 
view  to  the  happiness  or  the  great  mass  of  society,  it  should 
be  our  object,  as  far  as  possible,  to  maintain  peace  and  an 
equable  expenditure.’  (Malt bus.  Principles  of  Political 
Economy*  the  last  paragraph.) 

POLIZIA'NO,  or  POLITIA'NUS,  ANGELO,  born  at 
Montcpulciano  in  Tuscany,  in  1434,  was  the  son  of  Bene- 
detto Ambrogini,  a doctor  of  law.  In  after-life  he  dropped 
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bis  paternal  naroo,  and  assumed  that  of  Polizinno,  from  his 
native  town  Mons  Politianus.  Lorenzo  de  Medici  took 
care  of  Ins  (.duration,  placed  him  under  good  preceptors, 
and  provided  for  all  his  wants.  He  afterwards  entered 
into  clerical  orders,  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  law,  and 
wus  made  a canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence.  He  was 
entrusted  by  Lorenzo  with  the  education  of  lm  children,  as  ! 
well  as  with  the  care  of  his  library  and  collection  of  anti- 
quities, and  he  was  bis  guest  and  companion  for  the  re- 
mainder of  bis  life.  Poliziano  had  studied  Latin  under 
Cristoforo  Landino,  Greek  under  Andronicus  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  and  philosophy  under  Ficino  and  Argyropulus  of 
Constantinople.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  professor  of 
Lutiti  and  Greek  at  Florence,  a chair  which  he  filled  with 
great  reputation.  He  wrote  scholia  and  notes  to  many 
antient  authors,  Ovid,  Catullus,  Statius,  Suetonius,  Pliny 
the  Younger,  and  the  * Scriplores  Historiie  Augustas ;’  he  | 
translated  into  Latin  the  history  of  Hcrodian,  the  manual  of  j 
Epictetus,  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  some  dialogues  of  ( 
Plato,  and  other  works  from  the  Greek.  The  ‘ Miscellanea’  i 
of  Poliziano,  published  at  Florence,  in  1489,  consist  chiefly 
of  observations  he  had  made  on  tho  antient  authors,  which  [ 
he  arranged  for  tho  press  at  the  request  of  Lorenzo.  Merula  i 
made  an  attempt  to  depreciate  this  work,  which  ted  to  an  | 
angry  controversy  between  the  two  scholars,  in  the  midst  of  : 
which  Merula  died.  Politianus  had  also  a violent  contro- 
versy  with  Bartolomeo  Seala,  in  which  the  two  disputants  | 
abused  each  other  in  Latin,  according  to  the  custom  of  i 
scholars  in  those  times. 

Poliziano  was  conceited  and  vain,  and  very  irritable,  aud 
his  temper  led  him  into  an  unbecoming  altercation  with  ! 
Madonna  Clarice,  Lorenzo's  wife,  because  she  interfered  ( 
in  the  education  of  her  chitdren,  a thing  which  Poliziano  i 
seemed  to  tlunk  preposterous  in  a woman  ; and  at  last  his 
behaviour  to  her  was  so  impertinent  that  she  turned  him 
out  of  her  house  in  the  country,  and  she  wrote  to  her  hus- 
band at  Florence  to  inform  him  of  what  she  had  done.  I 
Lorenzo,  perceiving  that  a reconciliation  between  the  of-  j 
fended  woman  and  the  irascible  scholar  was  impracticable,  I 
gave  Poliziano  apartments  in  one  of  his  houS.s  at  Fiesole,  j 
where  ho  wrote  his  Latin  poem  * Rusticus.’  During  1 
Lorenzo’s  last  illness,  Poliziano  attended  the  deatli-bcd  of 
his  patron,  who  gave  him  tokens  of  his  lasting  affection. 
Poliziano  Vrote  an  affecting  monody  on  Lorenzo’s  death, 
and  not  long  after  died  himself,  in  September,  1494,  at  the 
age  of  forty,  and  was  buried  in  tho  church  of  San  Marco, 
agreeably  to  his  request.  Jovius  and  others  have  told 
several  improbable  stories  os  to  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death.  (Comiani,  Secoli  delta  Letteratnra  Italian  a ; Ros- 
eola Life  rf  Lorenz •>  de'  Medici .) 

The  other  works  of  Poliziano  are— 1,  ‘ Panepistemon,*  in 
which  he  describes  a category  of  all  the  various  branches  of 
human  knowledge  ; 2.  * Sylvie/  odes,  epigrams,  and  other 
short  Latin  poems;  3,  his  Italian  poetry,  especially  his  poem 
on  theGiostra,  or  tournament  of  Giuliano  do*  Medici,  which 
is  much  admired.  He  also  wrote  the  ‘Orfeo/  which  is  con- 
sidered as  the  earliest  specimen  of  the  opera,  or  Italian 
musical  drama.  His  Latin  works,  including  12  books  of 
Letters,  were  published  at  Paris,  fol.,  1512. 

POLLARDS  are  trees  which  have  had  their  tops  re- 
peatedly cut  ofT  for  the  sake  of  the  faggot-wood,  which  is 
used  for  burning  and  heating  bakers*  ovens.  Tho  appear- 
ance of  an  old  pollard  may,  in  particular  situations,  be 
thought  picturesque,  but  nothing  can  be  more  unsightly  in 
a landscape  than  rows  of  pollards  bordering  every  inclosure, 
as  is  seen  in  some  countries.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  a few 
trees  of  quick  growth,  such  as  willows  and  poplars,  that  thcro 
is  a profit  in  making  pollards  of  them.  To  have  oak,  ash, 
and  elm  polled,  which  if  left  ‘to  grow  would  in  time  pro- 
duce valuable  timber,  is  a very  great  loss  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  land,  and  but  little  profit  to  the  tenant.  Supposing 
an  oak  polled  when  twenty  years  old,  and  lopped  ever)'  ten 
years  after,  there  will  be  seven  loppings  only,  worth  a few 
shillings  each,  in  the  first  century ; whereas  the  oak,  if  left 
to  acquire  the  age  of  one  hundred  years,  would  have 
aftorded  excellent  timber  for  ship-building,  and  produced 
five  times  as  much  money  as  all  the  loppings  put  together. 
It  is  usual  to  allow  tenant*  to  lop  such  trees  as  have  been 
lopped  before,  but  it  would  be  much  more  profitable  to  all 
parties  if  the  pollards  were  all  rooted  up,  ana  a lew  timber- 
trees  planted  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other  in 
the  hedgerows.  Where  wood  is  required  for  fuel,  it  is  better 
to  plant  a good  coppice  interspersed  with  timber-trees ; and 


1 if  this  bo  dono  judiciously  on  good  sound  land,  the  quan- 
tity taken  from  the  farm  for  this  purpose  will  be  as  profitable 
as  if  it  had  been  kept  in  cultivation.  Trees  are  often 
planted  in  soils  which  are  not  worth  cultivating : and  hence 
the  profit  from  a good  coppice  is  usually  underrated;  but  if 
the  damage  done  to  the  land  by  the  roots  and  shade  of  treat 
be  takeu  into  the  account,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  more 
profitable  to  have  the  wood  growing  bv  itself. 

On  the  margin  of  low  rivers  running  through  marshy 
grounds,  it  may  be  profitable  to  plant  willows,  poplars,  and 
.it her  soft-wooded  and  rapidly-growing  trees,  in  order  to  lop 
them  at  stated  intervals.  Their  timber  would  be  of  little 
value  if  they  were  left  in  their  natural  state;  but  being 
looped  every  seventh  year,  they  produce  rods  and  faggots, 
which  are  readily  disposed  of.  Hence  tho  common  saying 
that  ‘a  willow  will  buy  a horse  before  an  oak  will  buy  the 
saddle/ 

To  manage  pollards  advantageously  the  hood  of  the  tree 
should  be  cut  off  at  a moderate  height  while  the  tree  is 
young,  and  the  shoots  which  spring  from  the  crown  must 
be  frequently  cut  off  before  they  begin  to  branch  out.  Thus 
a good  head  is  formed,  throwing  out  many  shoots,  which 
may  then  be  left  to  grow  till  they  are  of  a useful  size.  Thu 
willow  takes  root  so  readily,  that  if  a branch  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet  long  is  put  two  feet  into  the  ground,  it  will  grow, 
and  form  a tree  at  once,  which  after  a few  loppings  will  be- 
come a pollard. 

If  the  appearance  of  rows  of  pollards  is  unsightly,  the 
cutting  the  side  branches  of  trees  in  hedgerows,  leaving 
only  a little  tuft  at  the  top,  is  much  worse.  No  branch 
above  ten  feet  from  the  ground  should  ever  be  permitted  to 
be  cut  by  a tenant,  nor  the  top  of  any  tree  to  bo  cut  off  in 
order  to  make  a pollard  of  it,  and  a clause  to  that  effect, 
with  a severe  penally,  should  be  inserted  in  every  lease. 

POLLEN  is  the  organic  matter  by  which  impregnation 
is  effected  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  to  the  nakeileve 
a very  fine  powder,  and  is  usually  enclosed  in  the  cells  of  tho 
anther ; but  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to 
consist  of  hollow  cases,  usually  spheroidal,  filled  with  a fluid 
in  which  are  suspended  drops  of  oil  from  the  20,000th  to 
the  30,000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  grains  of  starch 
Die  or  six  times  as  large.  Tho  shell,  or  extine,  ot  these  cases 
is  lined  in  most  instances  with  a delicate  membrane,  or 
inline,  which,  when  the  pollen  falls  upon  tho  stigma,  pro- 
trudes beyond  the  ex  tine  at  some  point  or  points  of  the  sur- 
face, and  lengthens  into  a tube  of  extreme  tenuity,  which 
penetrates  the  stigmalic  tissue,  and  is  called  the  pollen- 
tube.  This  emission  of  a tube  takes  place  in  from  six  to 
twenty-four  hours  after  contact  between  the  pollen  aud  the 
lubricated  face  of  the  stigma.  The  pollen-tubes  continuu 
to  lengthen  until  they  reach  the  foramen  of  the  ovule, 
which  they  enter,  placing  themselves  in  communication 
with  the  apex  of  the  nucleus  of  the  ovule,  where  eventu- 
ally the  vegetable  embryo  makes  its  appearance.  The  con- 
tents of  the  original  case  of  the  pollen  are  emptied  into  the 
tube,  where  they  disappear. 

The  pollen  grains,  although  usually  spheroidal,  also 
assume  other  figures ; in  some  plants  they  arc  depressed,  in 
others  cylindrical,  in  others  triangular;  in  most  instances 
they  arc  simple;  but  in  Inja,  Acacia,  and  the  allied  genera, 
and  in  Orchidaccae,  there  are  several  grains  adhering  in 
definite  or  indefinite  numbers.  We  generally  find  pollen 
lying  loosely  in  the  cells  of  tho  anthers;  but  in  the  Ascle- 
piadaccous  order  the  grams  are  eucloscd  in  a bag  consisting 
of  the  lining  of  the  antber-ccll. 

The  minute  oily  and  amylaceous  molecular  matter  that 
is  suspended  in  tho  fluid  with  which  it  has  been  stated  that 
the  pollen  grains  are  filled,  moves  actively,  each  particle  upon 
its  own  axis,  and  this  has  given  riso  to  tho  idea  that  these 
molecules  were  of  an  aniuialcular  nature.  They  appear 
however  to  be  in  no  respect  different  from  similar  matter  in 
other  parts  of  the  vegetable  fabric,  except  in  the  minute- 
ness of  their  division. 

(Lindley’s  Intrrxiuelion  to  Botany,  ed.  3,  book  i.,  cap.  2 ; 
Fritzsche.  Ueber  den  Pollen,  4to.,  1837,  St.  Petersburg.) 

POLLENZA.  [Mallorca] 

PO'LLIA,  a genus  established  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  for  cer- 
tain species  of  Lamarck’s  Canalifera . The  shells  which 
Mr.  Gray  proposes  to  comprelteud  under  this  generic  appel- 
lation differ  from  Triton  in  the  absence  of  external  varices, 
and  from  l*urvura  in  the  presence  of  crenulalions  on  the 
columella.  There  arc  also  crcuulations  on  the  outer  lip. 

Example,  Pollia  articulata  (Fusm  arliculaius , Lam.). 
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POLLPCIPES.  [Ciuripkda,  vol.  vii.,  p.  2u8.] 

POLLIO.  CAIUS  ASI'NIUS,  was  born  b.c.  76,  aiul 
appears  to  liave  been  descended  from  a family  of  no  great 
consequence.  (Veil.  Pater.,  ii.  128.)  He  is  called  by  Ca- 
tullus a Marruciman,  and  was  probably  a descendant  of 
H erius  Asinius,  who  commanded  the  Marrucini  in  the 
Marsic  war,  and  was  killed  in  battle.  (Livy,  Ejrit.  73.) 

We  first  read  of  Pollio  as  the  public  accuser  of  C.  Cato 
(b.c.  5-1),  who  was  acquitted  through  the  influence  of 
Pompey.  (Tae.,  Dial,  de  Oral..  34  ; Cic.  ad  Alt.,  hr.  15,  16, 
17.)  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  Pollio  took  the  side  of  the  former,  and  accom- 
panied him  in  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon.  (Plut.,  Ca-s., 
32.)  He  was  afterwards  sent  by.  Cesar,  under  the  command 
of  Curio,  to  Sicily  and  Africa,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the 
latter  by  Juba,  lie  escaped  with  a few  of  the  forces  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Utica,  aud  thence  passed  over  to  Italy  to 
join  Cesar.  (Appian,  De  Hell,  Civ.,  i.  45,  46.)  He  wan 
present  at  the  battle  of  Plmrsalia  (Plut.,  Pomp.,  72),  and 
two  years  afterwards  (b.c.  46)  he  accompanied  Cesar  into 
Africa  and  Spain,  and  on  the  return  of  Cesar  to  Italy  ap- 
pears to  have  l«en  made  one  of  the  fourteen  pretors  who 
were  appointed  by  Cesar  at  that  time.  (Drumann,  Gi?- 
sehichte  Roms.,  vol.  ii.,  p.6.)  Pollio  probably  did  not  return 
to  Italy  with  Cesar,  since  we  find  him  in  the  following  i 
year  (n.c.  45)  acting  as  Cesar’s  legntus  in  Spain,  where  he 
carried  on  the  war  against  Sextus  Pompeius.  (Dio.,  xlv. 
10;  Veil.  Pater.,  ii.  73.)  On  the  death  of  Ccesar  (b.c.  44), 
he  appears,  if  his  letters  to  Cicero  contain  his  reul  senti- 
ments (Ad  Pam n x.  31,  32,  33),  to  have  been  inclined  to 
support  the  senatorial  party ; but  after  Octavianus  united 
himself  to  Antony,  Pollio  no  longer  hesitated  to  support  (he 
latter.  Ho  soon  afterwards  received  from  Antony  the  go- 
vernment of  the  province  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  and  was 
nominated  by  the  triumvirs  as  one  of  the  consuls  for  b.c. 
40.  During  his  consulship,  Virgil  addressed  to  him  the 
fourth  Eclogue.  In  tho  following  year  Pollio  was  sent  by 
Antony  against  the  Dalmatians,  whom  he  conquered,  and 
obtained  the 'honour  of  a triumph.  (Dio.,  xlviii.  41  ; Ap- 
pian. De  Hell.  Civ.,  v.  75;  Fast.  Capitol.;  Hor„  Carm.  ii. 
I,  15,  16.)  He  appears  to  have  retired  about  this  time 
from  public  affairs.  He  took  no  part  in  tho  war  between 
Augustus  and  Antony,  and  when  asked  by  the  former  to 
accompany  him  to  the  Actinn  war,  he  declined  doing  so  on 
account  of  his  early  friendship  with  Antony.  He  died  a.d. 
4,  at  hisTusculan  villa.  (Clinton’s  Putt.  Hell.) 

Pollio  was  a great  patron  of  learning  and  the  fine  arts, 
and  was  also  the  author  of  several  works  which  were  greatly 
praised  by  his  contemporaries.  He  appear*  to  have  pos- 
sessed a fine  collection  of  antient  statues.  (Pliny,  Hist. 
Nat.,  xxxvi.  4,  $6.)  He  founded  tho  first  public  library  at 
Rome,  in  the  Atrium  Liberlatis  on  Mount  Aventine.  (laid., 
Orig.,  vi.  5 ; Ovid,  Trial.,  iii.  1,71  ; Mart.,  Bpig.X H*  3*  5.)  He 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Virgil  and  Horace,  the  latter 
of  whom  has  dedicated  to  him  the  first  ode  of  his  second 
book.  He  was  a poet,  an  orator,  and  an  historian,  and  his 
poetry,  and  more  especially  his  tragedies,  if  wo  can  trust 
the  suspicious  testimony  of  Virgil  (Eel.  iii.  86  ; viii.  10)  and 
Horace  (Carm.  ii.  1,  9-12  ; Sat.  i.  10,  42),  were  far  above 
the  common  standard.  His  history  of  the  civil  wars,  which 
was  comprised  in  seven  teen  books,  is  quoted  or  referred  to  by 
several  of  the  antient  writers.  (Plut.,  Cats  ^46 ; Suet.,  Cees., 
30;  Appian,  ii.  82;  Tae.,  Arm.,  iv.  34.)  His  orations  are  fre- 
quently spoken  of  by  Quintilian,  but  his  style  is  condemned 
as  deficient  in  clearness  and  ease.  (Quint.,  Inst.  Orat.,  x.  1 ; 
compare  Tac.,  Dial,  de  Orat.,  21;  Senec.,  Bp.  16.)  Pollio 
also  appears  to  have  written  criticisms  on  the  works  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  to  have  attacked  thorn  in  a very 
severe  manner.  Ho  found  groat  fault  with  the  orations  of 
Cicero  (Quint.,  Inst.  Oral.,  xii.  1),  and  said  that  the  ‘Com- 
mentaries * of  Cmsar  were  deficient  in  historical  accuracy. 
(Suet.,  Cees.,  56.)  He  remarked  a kind  of  Patavinily  in 
the  stylo  of  Livy  (Quint.,  Inst.  Orat.,  viiL  I ; i.  5),  and  ap- 
pears to  have  censured  Sallust  for  the  use  of  antient  words 
and  modes  of  expression.  (Suet,  De  Clar.  Gram.,  c.  10.) 
All  his  writings  arc  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a few  letters 
to  Cicero. 

(Thorbecke,  Commenlatio  de  C.  Asinii  Pollionis  Vita  el 
Script! s,  1/jyden,  1920,  8vo. ; Eckhard,  Commenlatio  de  C. 
Aeinio  intqtto  uj>(.  Latin,  auet.  eensore,  Jen.,  1743;  Meyer, 
Oral  or  um  Romanorum  Fragment  a , p.  211,  Zurich,  1832; 
Orolli,  Onomasticon  Tullianum,  vol.  ii.,  p.  76  ; Drumann, 
Gesehiehte  Roms.,  vol.  ii  , pp.  1-12.) 


PO'LLIO.  TREBE'LLIUS.  [Augusta  Hi  stoma.] 

POLLONTRS,  De  Monl fort’s  name  for  a getius  of  mi- 
croscopic Poramini/era.  [Foraminifkra,  vol.  x,  p.  348.] 

POLLUX,  JU'LIUS.  whose  real  name  is  Polydeuces 
(IIiAvlit’ojc),  a celebrated  grammarian  and  teacher  of  rhe- 
toric, was  born  at  Naucralis  in  Egypt,  about  tbe  middle  of 
tlic  second  century  of  the  Christian  ana.  He  was  well 
educated  by  bis  father,  and  afterwards  received  instruction 
from  Adrian  the  sophist.  He  was  a favourite  with  M. 
Aurelius  and  bis  sun  Com  mod  us,  by  the  latter  of  whom 
he  was  appointed  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Athens.  He  (lied 
at  the  age  of  fifty-eight. 

Pollux  wrote  several  works,  all  of  which  have  been  lost 
except  his  ‘Onomasticon*  ('Ovofuunubv).  The'Onomas- 
! ticon,’  or  Dictionary  of  Greek  words,  is  not  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  but  is  divided  according  to  subjects,  ami 
gives  the  different  Greek  words  which  belong  to  each  sub- 
ject. Thus  all  the  word*  relating  to  agriculture  are  classed  by 
themselves,  and  in  tbe  same  way  all  words  belonging  to  ships, 
carriages,  houses,  &c.  are  treated  of  separately.  The  work 
is  not  merely  a dry  list  of  words,  but  contains  numerous 
quotations  from  the  different  Greek  writers,  and  supplies 
us  with  much  information  relating  to  antiquity,  of  which 
wc  must  otherwise  have  been  ignorant.  It  is  divided  into 
ten  books,  and  was  dedicated  to  Commodus  during  tbe 
life-time  of  Aurelius.  The  first  edition  was  published  at 
Venice,  in  1502.  The  best  editions  are  by  Hemsterbusius, 
who  has  annexed  a valuable  Commentary,  Amst.,  1706, 
2 vols.  folio,  and  Dindorf.  I^cipzig,  1824,  5 vols.  8vo. 

There  was  also  another  writer  of  the  name  of  Julius 
Pollux,  who  lived  in  tho  10th  or  lllli  centurv  of  the 
Christian  tera,  and  wrote  a ‘Chronicle,*  or  ‘Universal 
History’  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  to  the  time  of 
Valens.  This  work,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  bus  been 
edited  by  Bianconi.  Bonn,  1779,  folio;  and  Hardt,  Munich 
and  Leipzig,  1 792,  $vo. 

POLLUX.  [Gemini.] 

POLO,  MARCO,  the  son  of  a Venetian  merchant  named 
Niccolo,  who  set  off  from  Venice  with  his  brother,  in  the 
year  1250,  for  Constantinople,  whence,  having  purchased 
valuable  jewels  and  precious  stones,  lie  sailed  up  the  Kuxine 
to  La  Tana  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais.  . From  La  Tana  he 
proceeded  inland  to  Bulgar  on  the  Volga,  the  residence  of 
Bnrga,  the  Khan  of  the  Western  Tartars,  or  of  •Kaptrhak, 
who  purchased  his  wares  at  a very  liberal  price.  From 
the  residence  of  the  Khan  the  two  Venetian  travellers 
proceeded  round  the  north  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Bok- 
hara, where  they  arrived  in  the  year  1261.  They  re- 
mained three  years  at  Bokhara,  during  which  time  they 
applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Mongol  language, 
and  in  1264  they  met  nn  ambassador  sent  by  Hulaku, 
grandson  of  Gcngis,  the  ruler  of  Persia,  to  Kublai,  tho  great 
khan  of  the  Mongols,  or  Khalkhas,  who  ruled  over  Tartary 
and  China,  and  who  resided  at  Kcmonfu  in  Chinese 
Tartary.  The  two  Venetians  agreed  to  accompany  the 
ambassador,  and  arrived  at  Kemenfu  in  the  following  year, 
1265.  Kublai  received  them  well,  and  wishing  to  esta- 
blish a connection  with  the  Western  world,  of  which  he 
hod  only  a confused  knowledge,  he  commissioned  the  two 
brothers  Polo  to  proceed  as  his  envoys  to  the  pontiff  of  the 
Christians,  requesting  him.  in  a letter,  to  send  him  a hun- 
dred men,  learned  in  the  various  sciences  and  arts,  to  in- 
struct his  people.  Tho  Polo,  furnished  with  Kublai's  ere 
dentials,  returned  towards  tho  west,  and  arrived  at  the  coast 
of  Syria,  from  whence  they  sailed  for  Venice,  which  they 
reached  in  1269,  after  an  absence  of  nineteen  years.  Nic- 
oolo  found  his  wife  dead,  but  she  had  left  him  a son,  Marco, 
who  was  born  soon  after  his  departure. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  Pope  Clement  IV.  and  the  long 
interregnum  which  followed,  the  two  Polo  could  not  execute 
Kublai  Khan's  commission,  and  they  determined  on  re- 
turning to  Tartary,  and  taking  young  Marco  with  them. 
But  after  they  had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Syria  they  heard 
of  tho  election  of  Gregory  X.,  who  was  then  at  Ptolemnis, 
whither  they  repaired,  and  conferred  with  the  new  pope 
on  the  subject  of  their  mission.  Gregory  appointed  two 
Dominican  friars  to  accompany  them.  They  set  out  for  the 
interior  in  1272,  but  the  two  friars,  being  frightened  at  the 
war  which  was  then  raging  in  Asia  between  Sultan  Bibars 
the  Mameluke,  and  tbe  king  of  Armenia,  declined  prose- 
cuting their  journey,  and  the  three  Venetians  proceeded 
alone  through  tho  regions  of  Central  Asia.  They  reached 
the  court  and  camp  of  Kublai  Khan  in  1275,  where  they 
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met  with  the  most  favourable  reception.  Kublai  was  espe- 
cially pleased  with  Marco,  and  he  entrusted  him  with  mis- 
sions to  various  parts  of  China  and  India.  Marco  Polo 
was  the  first  European  who  visited  China  Proper:  he 
made  memoranda  of  what  he  saw  himsolf,  and  eagerly  col- 
lected all  the  information  that  he  could  obtain  about  those 
parts  which  he  did  not  visit.  In  reading  his  narrative 
therefore  a distinction  ought  to  be  made  between  his  own 
observations  and  those  which  he  derived  from  the  report  of 
others.  After  a lapse  of  several  years,  an  ambassador 
arrived  at  the  court  of  Kublai  Khan  from  Argon,  the  ruler 
of  Persia,  who  asked  in  marriage  a princess  of  Kublai’s 
family.  Kublai  chose  a princess  named  Cagatin,  aud  pre- 
pared to  send  her  to  Persia  by  sea.  with  several  ambassadors 
and  a large  retinue.  The  three  Polo  obtained,  though  riot 
without  difficulty,  permission  to  form  part  of  the  escort. 
They  set  out  in  12111,  traversed  Chino,  embarked  on  the 
coast  of  Fo-kien,  which  lies  opposite  to  the  island  of  For- 
mn&a,  and  thence  they  proceeded  through  the  straits  of 
Malacca  to  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  from  thence  to  Ormuz 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  On  landing  they  proceeded  to  Te- 
heran, where  they  found  that  Argon  was  dead,  and  some 
time  after,  hearing  also  the  news  of  the  death  of  Kublai, 
the  three  Venetians  thought  of  returning  home,  and  at  last 
arrived  at  Venice  in  the  year  1295.  War  was  then  raging 
between  Venice  and  Genoa.  Marco  Polo  obtained  the 
command  of  a galley  forming  part  of  the  squadron  com- 
nut  tided  by  Andrea  Dandolo,  which  w as  defeated  by  the  i 
Genoese  under  Lornba  Duri.i,  off  the  island  of  Curzuta  in  I 
the  Adriatic.  Marco  Polo  was  carried  prisoner  to  Genoa. 
In  his  captivity  he  used  to  relate  his  adventures,  and  was  ' 
eagerly  listened  to.  He  sent  to  Venice  for  his  memoranda, 
which  he  had  taken  down  in  his  travels,  and  having  made 
acquaintance  with  a fellow-prisoner  of  the  name  of  Rusti- 
chello,  a native  of  Pisa,  who  had  been  taken,  with  thousands 
of  his  countrymen,  in  the  battle  of  Meloria,  he  dictated  to 
him  the  narrative  of  his  travels,  and  lent  the  MS.  to  read  to 
ilio  curious. 

After  peace  was  made  between  Genoa  and  Venice.  Marco 
Polo  returned  home.  His  father,  Niccolu,  was  still  living, 
but  he  died  in  1316.  Of  the  latter  period  of  his  son  Mar- 
co's lifo  nothing  more  is  known,  except  that  after  his  re- 
turn to  Venice  be  applied  himself  to  correct  and  improve 
the  text  of  his  narrative,  of  which  it  appears  that  a French 
translation  was  made  under  his  direction,  and  given  by  him 
to  Thibault,  lord  of  Cepoy,  who  was  appointed  by  Catherine 

Courtenay  her  vicar-general  in  the  possessions  which  still 
remained  to  the  Latins  in  the  East.  The  work  is  entitled, 

* Marco  Polo,  dclle  Meraviglio  del  Moudo  da  lui  descritte 
and  in  other  copies,  ‘ Dellc  CosedeiTartari  e dell’  Indie  Ori- 
cntnli  ;*  and  in  others,  'll  Milione  di  Marco  Polo.*  It  was  in- 
serted by  Ramusio,  in  his  ‘Raccolla  di  Navigazioni  o 
Vioggi,’  3 vols.  fol„  Venice,  1350-59.  But  the  best  edition 
of  Marco  Polo  is  that  by  Count  Baldelli,  4 vols.  4to., 
Florence,  1827,  entitled  ‘11  Milione  di  Messer  Marco  Polo 
Veneziano,’  with  notes  and  illustrations,  and  a biography 
of  Polo : it  is  also  accompanied  by  a history  of  the  intercourse 
between  Europe  and  Asia  in  the  middle  ages,  with  the  fol- 
lowing title ‘Sioria  dclle  Relnzioni  Vtccnduvoli  dell’ 
Kuropa  e dell'  Asia  dalla  Decadenza  di  Roma  lino  alia 
Distruzionc  del  Califfato.’  Count  Baldelli  has  adopted  as 
his  text  a MS.  written  by  Michele  Ormamti,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  Marco  Polo’s  lifetime. 
Baldolli’s  work  is  illustrated  by  a map  of  Africa,  druwn  in 
1351,  and  by  another  map  with  all  the  itineraries  of  the 
three  Polo  traced  upon  it.  It  is  altogether  a work  of  great 
research  and  very  interesting.  For  a long  time  Polo  was 
considered  a liar  and  not  worthy  of  confidence.  But  more 
accurate  investigations  have  demonstrated  his  veracity  in 
relating  what  he  saw  himself  Klaproth,  in  several  articles 
in  the  French  ‘Asiatic  Journal,’  has  proved  Polo's  accuracy 
with  regard  to  China.  Polo’s  narrative  was  of  great  use  to 
the  pope's  missionaries  and  the  Venetian  travellers  who  1 
followed  his  track  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  ' 
Chinese  and  Arabian  maps  which  he  brought  home  en 
cou raged  and  assisted  the  Portuguese  navigators  in  finding 
a passage  to  India  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Marsden 
has  published  a translation  of  Marco  Polo's  narrative,  ac- 
companied by  a commentary. 

Polo’s  account  of  the  courtof  Kublai  Khan  gives  us  a much 
higher  opinion  of  the  social  state  of  the  Eastern  Tartars  in 
his  time  than  is  generally  entertained.  It  appears  that 
the  Mongols  had  shared  largely  in  the  civilization  of  ■ 
P.  C.,  No.  1146. 


Chinn,  and  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

POLT.VVA,  or  PULTAVA.  is  a government  in  Euro- 
pean Russia,  lying  between  48°  48'  and  51°  4'  N.  lat.,  and 
between  30®  25'  and  36°  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north-west  by  Tscbernigow,  at  tile  most  northerly  point  by 
Kursk,  on  the  north-east  by  the  Slobode  of  the  Ukraine, 
on  the  south-east  by  Ekatcrinoslaw,  on  the  south-west  by 
Khor&on,  and  on  the  west  by  Kiew.  It  is  impossible  to 
state  the  area  in  a satisfactory  manner : according  to  the 
estimates  made  in  1804,  from  the  great  mapofRussia.it 
was  stated  at  21,315  square  miles  ; according  to  Reymann's 
mup  and  to  Schubert,  in  1835,  it  is  17,650  square  miles  ; 
Wichinann  makes  it  only  15,500  square  mites  : Schmidtlin 
(1835)  asserts  that  the  first  estimate  is  certainly  too  large, 
and  seems  to  prefer  that  of  17,650  square  miles;  yet  Hors- 
chclmann  (1833)  and  the  * Weimar  Almanac  for  1840’  give 
the  largest  estimate.  The  statements  of  the  population 
are  equally  discordant.  It  appears  to  have  been  ascertained, 
in  1796,  to  amount  to  1,350,726.  Hasscl,  adding  the  pro- 
bable annual  increase  during  twenty-four  years,  gives 
1,933,000  as  the  amount-  in  1620.  Subsequent  writers,  at 
much  later  dates,  make  the  amount  less  : thus  Kbppen,  in 
1636,  makes  it  only  1,621,000  ; but  Schmidtlin,  m 1633, 
insists  that  it  cannot  be  less  than  1,900,000;  Hursclielnmnn 
(1833)  has  1,955,000;  and  the  ‘Weimar  Almanac  for  1840,’ 
quoting  Bulgarin,  lias  1,967,000. 

Face  of  the  Country ; Soil ; and  Climate. — This  govern- 
ment is  one  continuous  plain,  with  scarcely  any  irregularities 
of  surface,  except  the  elevated  banks  of  the  Dnieper  and 
some  other«rivers.  The  soil  consists  of  a thick  layer  of 
black  mould  on  a basis  of  clay  and  sand  ; it  is  either  arable 
land  or  rich  meadows  ; the  forests  are  few  and  inconsider- 
able. The  heaths  are  covered  with  nutritious  grass;  those 
where  furze  and  broom  predominate  are  common  only  in  tho 
south-east  part  of  the  government.  The  principal  river,  to- 
wards which  the  whole  country  slopes,  is  the  Dnieper,  which 
however  only  flows  along  the  western  frontier,  towards 
Kiew,  Kherson,  and  Ekatcrinoslaw,  and  is  everywhere 
navigable.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Trubesch  and  the 
Sula,  with  tho  Udai  coming  from  Tschcrnigow,  the  Psiol 
and  the  Worsikla  from  the  Ukraine,  and  the  Orel,  which 
forms  for  some  distance  the  frontier  towards  Ekatcrinoslaw. 
The  Sula  and  Psiol  aro  navigable  in  tho  spring,  arc  free 
from  rocks,  and  flow  through  a rich  country.  There  is  no 
considerable  lake  in  this  government.  The  climate  is  mild; 

• in  winter  however,  when  the  cold  north  winds  sweep  over  the 

I*  open  plains,  the  cold  is  severe.  The  summer  is  very  hot. 
Little  rain  falls  in  the  summer. 

Of  all  the  provinces  of  Little  Russia,  Poltava  is  the  most 
fertile  and  the  best  cultivated.  The  soil  is  so  rich  that  it 
yields  ample  crops  without  manure,  and  it  would  produce  much 
more  if  a better  system  of  cultivation  and  a proper  rotation 
I of  crops  were  adopted.  Thu  grains  chiefly  cultivated  arc 
f rye,  hurley,  and  oats,  then  wheat,  buckwheat,  Egyp- 
tian barley,  and  millet.  The  inhabitants  cultivate  also 
peas,  lentils,  rapeseed.  linseed,  and  tobacco.  All  kinds  of 
vegetables  known  in  Russia  thrive,  even  the  more  delicate 
kinds,  such  as  asparagus,  artichokes,  and  cauliflowers; 
fruits  of  all  kinds  abound,  but  not  of  the  best  quality ; from 
cherries,  plums,  melons,  and  berries  of  various  kinds, 
liqueurs  are  manufactured,  and  excellent  preserves  made. 

| The  vino  might  thrive,  if  there  were  any  mountains  to  afford 
| protection  against  the  cold  north  wind.  The  government 
is  not  wholly  without  forests,  but  the  farther  we  go  to  the 
south-east  the  more  bare  is  the  country,  and  the  eastern 
circles  have  hardly  any  wood  but  that  of  their  fruit-trees. 
On  the  Dnieper  the  inhabitants  use  the  reeds  growing  on 
its  banks  for  thatch  and  for  fuel;  in  the  interior  they  burn 
cow-dung  and  straw. 

The  steppes  are  covered  with  rich  pastures,  and  the  cli- 
mate, says  Hasscl,  is  so  favourable  that  the  cattle  remain  in 
the  open  air  all  tho  year  round.  In  these  steppes  tho  mag- 
nificent ox  of  tho  Ukraine  attains  its  extraordinary  size ; 
horses  aro  bred  in  great  numbers  ; and  the  Russian  sheep 
appear  in  large  flocks.  Within  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  the  breed  of  sheep  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
importation  of  Merinos  ; even  previous  to  this,  most  of  (be 
manufacturers  at  Moscow  were  supplied  with  wool  from  the 
Ukraine.  The  breeding  of  swine  is  not  much  attended 
to ; bees  are  common,  and  many  farmers  have  above  1 00 
hives.  Common  poultry  is  abundant;  there  are  likewise 
blue  Caspian  or  Chinese  geese  and  Persian  ducks.  Hares 
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nnd  partridge*  are  abundant,  and.  on  Iho  banks  of  the 
Dnieper,  Numidian  cranes  ( Ardea  virg(i),  swans,  pelicans, 
red  ducks,  wnier-hens,  and  snipes  of  all  kinds.  Though 
1R0  Dnieper  and  other  river*  abound  in  fish,  the  Russians 
consume  so  much  in  their  numerous  fasts,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  import  large  quantities.  The  Dnieper  furnishes 
iho  Silurus  Glams,  Linn.,  of  the  bladders  of  which 
glue  is  made,  arid  the  dried  skin  is  used  as  a substitute  for 
window-glass.  The  country  is  periodically  infested  by  im- 
mense swarms  of  locusts  ; gad  flies  and  a kind  of  mu*- 
qnito  are  very  troublesome.  There  is  potter*’  clay,  brick 
•day,  lime,  chalk,  and  saltpetre. 

Though  this  fruitful  province  is  so  well  peopled,  very  fesv 
hands  are  employed  in  manufactures.  The  inhabitants  in- 
deed manufacture  articles  of  various  kinds  for  domestic 
use,  nnd  it  is  only  of  their  fine  liqueurs  and  preserved 
fruits  that  there  is  a surplus  fur  exportation.  The  distil- 
leries of  brandy  are  considerable.  The  Sula  and  Psiol  are 
navigable  only  in  the  spring:  the  Dnieper  only  touches  the 
frontier,  and  is  scarcely  navigable  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  government  on  account  of  its  cataracts.  This  want 
of  inland  communication  lessens  the  value  of  the  produce, 
and  in  former  times  the  farmers  frequently  suffered  their 
crops  to  rot  on  the  ground  * A great  change  has  however 
taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  ) oars,  because  Odessa 
draws  a great  part  of  its  supplies  from  this  government,  the 
prosperity  of  which  is  progressively  and  rapidly  increasing. 
Tim  chief  articles  of  export  are  corn,  flour,  groats,  brandy, 
linseed  oil.  hemp,  llax,  tobacco,  honey,  wax,  wool,  tallow, 
blitter,  horses,  oxen,  preserved  fruit,  and  liqueurs. 

The  must  important  trading  towns  are  Poltavw,  Kremcnt- 
schuk.  and  Romny.  There  are  in  all  only  twenty-two  towns 
in  this  government,  of  which  fifteen  are  the  capitals  of  the 
fifteen  circle* : but  the  number  of  villages  is  not  known: 
they  arc  however  very  numerous,  and  though,  for  want  of 
timber,  the  buildings  are  mostly  of  clay,  they  are  kept  very 
clean,  both  within  and  without:  and  the  villages,  being 
surrounded  with  orchards  and  gardens,  have  a very  cheerftil 
appearance. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Little  Russian*,  mixed 
however  with  a* considerable  number  of  Great  Russians  and 
some  German  colonists.  At  Krementschuk  there  are  some 
Greeks  nnd  Armenians,  nnd  a few  Jew*.  The  Greek 
clergy  are  under  the  bishop  of  Poltava  and  Pcreaslawl,  who 
has  981  parishes  in  his  diocese.  Education  is  at  a Very 
low  ebb ; according  to  Schmidtlin,  * there  were,  in  1832, 
only  twenty  schools  (including  one  gymnasium),  with  lit) 
master*  and  1623  pupils,  of  whom  only  thirty-nine  were 
girls.  To  these  must  be  added  five  schools,  under  the  clergy, 
with  eighteen  masters  and  1044  pupils:  in  all  2867  ; that  is, 
one  pupil  out  of  662  inhabitants.  There  is  but  one  printing- 
office  in  the  whole  government.’ 

The  southern  frontier  was  formerly  defended  by  a chain 
of  twenty  small  fortresses,  garrisoned  by  twenty  regiments, 
called  the  Line  of  the  Ukraine,  which  extended  from  the 
Dnieper  to  the  Donet*  : but  t his  defence  being  long  since 
useless,  the  garrisons  have  been  withdrawn,  and  tho  for- 
tresses suffered  to  fall  to  ruins;  of  many  of  them  not  a tiace 
remain*. 

Poi.tava,  the  capital  of  tho  government,  is  situated  in 
49*  30'  N.  iat.  and  34°  l.V  K.  long.,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Pultawka  and  Worskla.  It  is  built  of  wood,  but 
the  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  and  in  the  centre  there  is 
a good  square  surrounded  with  stone  houses,  nnd  in  the 
middle  of  it  a handsome  monument,  of  granite,  in  honour  of 
Peter  the  Great.  It  is  surrounded  by  a rampart,  and  there 
was  formerly,  say*  Schmidtlin,  a citadel  in  the  centre,  built 
on  a small  eminence.  Horschelrnann  however  says 'there 
is,  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  an  earthen  fort,  with  bat- 
teries.* This  town  made  a vigorous  resistance  to  Charles 
XII.,  whfeh  led  to  the  battle  of  Poltava,  in  which  the  Swedes 
were  totally  defeated,  and  Charles  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in 
Turkey.  A fine  obelisk  is  erected  on  the  field  of  battle, 
near  which  divine  service  is  performed  annually  in  comme- 
moration of  this  victory.  Poltava  has  ten  churches  (includ- 
ing the  cathedral),  a convent,  a gymnasium,  and  a school. 
The  inhabitants,  10,000  in  number,  have  considerable  dis- 
tilleries and  tanneries,  and  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  in 
the  produce  of  the  country.  The  town  is  surrounded  with 
vast  cherry-orchards,  from  the  fruit  of  which  a very  strong 

• Only  two  yean  ajr<>  n trinwl  of  «ku*  «*  lane  quantities  ol  com  tbaa- 

ilufu.il.  l>.-caM*c  ill*  price*  in  the  June  ol  the  lUllk  w yulil  Hut  rejay  the  rx- 
conveyance. 


ardent  spirit  is  .distilled.  There  are  four  annual  fairs.  In 
the  vicinity  there  are  extensive  saltpetre  works  and  the 
village  of  Reschetilowka,  celebrated  for  its  fine  breed  of 
sheep. 

Tho  following  are  the  other  chief  towns  : Mtrgorod,  on 
the  Khorol,  has  7400  inhabitants,  and  holds  great  hone-fair*. 
Lubuyg,  on  the  Sula,  has  6000  inhabitants.  Pcreaslawl,  at 
the  confluence  of  tho  Alta  and  the  Trubesch,  has  a great 
trade  in  cattle  and  (awn,  and  8000  inhabitants.  K rumen  - 
tschuk,  a well-built  town, at  the  confluence  of  the  Kaganltk 
and  the  Dnieper,  has  a considerable  trade  and  a wool  fair, 
and  6000  inhabitants.  Its  liqueurs  and  preserved  fruits 
are  very  excellent.  Romny,  or  Romen,  on  the  Sula,  a 
small  town,  with  not  above  2000  inhabitants,  is  celebrated 
for  its  fair*,  especially  that  held  at  the  Ascension,  where 
goods  to  the  amount  of  more  than  fifteen  millions  of  rubles 
are  offered  for  sale. 

(Hasscl;  Cannabich;  Stein;  Schmidtlin.) 

POLYADE'LPHIA,  the  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  tho 
eighteenth  class  of  his  sexual  system.  It  was  so  named 
from  iroXi'C,  'many,’  and  dcA^oc,  a ‘brother,’  in -allusion 
to  the  stamens  being  collected  into  several  parcels.  In  con- 
sequent e however  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  this  point 
of  structure  in  many  cases,  the  class  has  been  suppressed  by 
some  Linnean  l>otanists. 

POLY  .UN  US  was  the  author  of  a work  called  Srpany- 
ytffinristi,  or  Yrnnrttyii^ara  (Siratagoms  of  War),  in  eight 
books.  He  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
A.n.  Respecting  the  circumstance*  of  his  life  we  know 
nothing  except  what  lie  himself  tell**  us  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  hi*  work,  which  lie  dedicated  to  the  emperors  M. 
Aurelius  Antoninus  and  L.  Verus.  He  there  says  that 
ho  was  a native  of  Macedonia,  and  at  an  advanced  age 
when  he  wrote  his  book.  It  contains  an  account  of  the 
various  stratagems  of  war  from  the  remotest  times  down 
to  his  own,  and  is  a compilation  made  without  any  taste 
or  judgment:  it  is  however  not  confined  to  real  stratagems; 
it  contains  sayings,  apophthegms  and  many  other  things 
which  are  anything  but  what  the  title-page  promises.  But 
as  the  author  collected  his  materials  from  sources  which 
are  now  lost,  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  many  facts  which  would  oihorwisc  be  unknown  to 
us,  though  it  is  evident  in  many  passages  that  Polvrcnus 
must  have  misunderstood  or  misrepresented  hi*  authorities. 
; Hi*  style  is  rhetorical,  but  notwithstanding  its  numerous 
solecisms  and  errors,  it  is  better  than  that  of  many  other 
j writers  of  the  some  age.  The  first  edition  of  Polyrenua 
was  published  by  Casaubonu*  at  Lyons,  in  1569;  another 
j by  Maosvicius,  with  a Latin  translation,  appeared  at  Leyden, 

: in  1690.  A reprint  of  the  latter,  with  an  improved  Latin 
, translation,  was  published  by  Mureinna,  at  Berlin,  in  1756. 

| The  best  edition  however  is  that  by  Coracs,  Paris,  1809. 
, Polymnus  has  been  translated  into  English  by  R.  Shepherd, 
London,  1793,  4to..  nnd  into  German  by  Seybqjd,  in  2 vols., 
j Frankfort,  1793  and  1794. 

POLY A'NDRIA,  the  name  given  by  Linneaus  to  the 
fourteenth  class  of  his  sexual  system.  Although  the  name 
means  literally  many  stamen*  or  males,  yet  it  is  applied,  in 
a restricted  sense,  to  those  plant*  only  which  have  many 
stamens  arising  immediately  from  below  the  ovary. 

POLY A*NTH  ES  TUBERO'SA,  or  the  Tuberose  (a  cor- 
ruption of  Plante  Tubercust),  is  a tuberous-rooted  plant 
highly  prized  for  the  delicious  fragrance  of  it*  flower*,  on 
which  account  it  is  cultivated  in  the  warmer  part*  of  both 
the  old  and  new  world.  Doubts  arc  entertained  regarding 
its  native  country.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  seen  in 
Europe  by  Cl  us  in*,  who  received  it  from  Simon  de  Tovar  as 
an  Indian  phint.,  but  whether  from  the  East  or  the  West  is 
unknown.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies, 
whence  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  an  Asiatic  plant;  but  no 
(reveller  has  found  it  wild  there,  and  it  has  no  Sanscrit 
name,  it  i*  therefore  more  probable  that  it  i§  of  South 
American  origin,  for  it  is  equally  common  there  in  cultiva- 
tion ; nnd,  as  Sir  James  Smith  has  rightly  observed,  its  con- 
stitution is  more  like  a Peruvian  plant  than  one  of  Ceylon 
or  Java.  Of  late  years  a wild  tuberose.  Polyant  hes  gracilis, 
ha*  been  found  in  South  Brazil,  which  is  probably  the  origin 
of  the  garden  plant. 

The  tuberose  is  too  tender  a plant  to  be  cultivated  in 
England  in  the  open  air;  but  in  the  south  of  Europe  it 
finds  a climate  suitable  to  it;  and  the  Genoese  supply  tho 
principal  part  of  the  European  market  with  tuber*  for  forc- 
ing. The  latter  aro  imported  into  this  country  by  the  Italian 
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oilmen,  who  sell  them,  with  orange-trees.  Narcissus  roots, 
and  similar  products  of  the  south. 

In  selecting  tuberoses  for  planting,  tho  largest  tubers 
should  be  preferred,  as  the  smaller  ones  will  often  not 
flower.  All  offsets  should  be  carefully  picked  off,  so  as  to 
concentrate  the  vegetation  ih  a single  eye.  They  should  be 
planted  in  March,  in  pots,  in  rich  light  soil,  and  forced  in  a 
hotbed,  with  as  muHi  bottom  heal  as  is  given  to  a melon. 
The  eye  should  he  about  an  inch  below  the  aurfuec  of  the 
soil.  Very  little  water  should  he  given  tdl  the  plants  are 
growing;  but  when  once  in  a state  of  vigour,  they  may  he 
supplied  copiously.  An  abundance  of  light  and  air  should 
he  given  the  plants  os  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow,  and  this 
should  he  sedulously  attended  to  as  long  as  they  remain  in 
the  hotbed;  it  will  however  coon  be  necessary,  on  account 
of  their  height,  to  removo  them  to  tho  greenhouse,  where 
they  must  bu  placed  near  the  glass,  and  their  roots  still 
exposed  to  a temperature  similar  to  that  from  which  they 
were  taken.  As  soou  as  they  show  their  flowers,  but  not 
sooner,  they  may  be  removed  to  tho  sitting-room,  when  their 
flowering  will  be  completed. 

POLYANTHUS,  a garden  variety  of  the  oxlip  primrose, 
with  browu  flowers,  is  one  of  those  plants  which  have  from 
time  immemorial  been  favourites  in  gardens.  It  was  pro- 
bably obtained  by  accident,  and  is  now  propagated  either  by 
seeds  or  division  of  its  root.  Florists  require  that  a good 
variety  of  this  flower  should  possess  a strong  scape,  a well- 
filled  truss,  a corolla  with  a snort  tube,  a bright  yellow  eye, 
and  a deep  rich  brown  crimson  limb,  bordered  with  a well- 
defined  yellow  edging.  They  require  less  careful  cultiva- 
tion than  the  auricula  [Auricula],  and  principally  need 
shade  and  rich  soil.  Their  beauty  however  diminishes  with 
their  age,  so  that  a renewal  of  the  variety  from  seed  is 
requisite  every  few  wars. 

POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS  is  tho  same  as  Nar- 
cissus Tazzetta.  [Narcissus.] 

POLY'Bl U S,  the  son  of  Lycortos,  was  born  at  Megalopolis 
in  Arcadia.  Tho  exact  year  of  his  birth  is  not  stated  by  any 
good  authority,  and  the  account  of  Suidas,  who  places  it  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemsous  Euergetes  (who  died  about  222  u.c.),  is 
irreconcilable  with  what  Polybius  himself  (xxv.  7)  relates, 
that  in  tho  reign  of  Plolcmmus  Epiphanes,  wiieu  he  was 
to  have  accompanied  his  father  on  an  embassy  to  that  king, 
ho  had  not  attained  tho  legal  age,  which,  according  to  Po- 
lybius hiuiself,  was  thirty,  previous  to  which  the  law  did  not 
allow  anyone  to  take  part  in  public  affairs.  According  to 
the  statement  of  Suulus  however,  Polybius  at  this  time 
would  liavo  been  about  40  years  old.  Now  the  year  in 
which  the  Acbseans  intended  to  send  him  with  his  father 
to  Egypt  was  iaO  b.c.;  and  as  at  that  time  lie  had  uot 
attained  his  thirtieth  year,  we  shall  not  be  much  mistaken  in 
suppo»iug.  with  Casauboti,  that  he  was  born  about  204  nc.,  so 
that  at  the  time  of  the  in tendod  embassy  lie  must  have  boon 
about  2a  years  of  age.  lie  seems  to  have  acquired  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  and  military  science  at  an  curly  age ; for  his 
father  was  a distinguished  general,  aud  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  Achteans,  and  it  is  expressly  mentioned  that  lie  enjoyed 
the  practical  training  of  Pliilopeeuien,  the  greatest  general  of 
the  Aclimans.  When  PhilopuHuun  died,  Polybius  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  those  who  carried  the  urn  containing  the 
ashes  of  the  deceased  to  the  grave.  (Plut.,  Phi  lop.,  c.  21.) 
During  the  war  of  the  Romans  against  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedonia,  he  advised  his  countrymen  to  observe  a strict 
neutrality;  but  when  they  determined  to  lend  their  assist- 
ance to  the  Romans,  be  was  entrusted  with  tho  command 
of  the  cavalry  (16'J  b.c  ),  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
the  consul  Q.  Marcius,  to  declare  that  the  Ach&>aus  were 
ready  to  give  their  assistance  as  sygm  as  might  be  required. 
(Polyb.,  xxviii.  3,  6.)  The  year  following,  when  the  two 
Ptolemsei,  kings  of  Egypt,  asked  the  Achtcans  for  support 
against  Anliochus,  it  was  particularly  stipulated  that  Poly- 
bius should  be  appointed  commander  of  the  horse,  which 
shows  that  lie  hud  alreudy  distinguished  hiuiself  in  a mill- 
tary  capacity.  After  tho  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia,  the  Romans,  not  satisfied  with  having  taken 
cruel  vcugeance  on  those  Acba.au  states,  which  they  sus- 
pected of  having  secretly  supported  the  cause  of  Perseus, 
made  out  a list  of  1000  distinguished  Acheuans,  and  sent 
them  to  Italy  to  be  tried.  Hut  instead  of  being  brought  to 
triul,  they  were  distributed  among  tho  towus  of  Italy. 
Polybius,  who  was  one  of  the  number,  was  more  fortunate 
than  bis  fellow- prisoners,  for  his  genius  and  talents  attracted 
the  alien  lieu  of  /Emilias  P&ulus,  who  made  him  the  in- 


structor of  his  two  sons  Fabius  and  Scipio.  Those  young 
men,  who  became  greatly  attached  to  him,  requested  anil 
obtained  permission  for  Polybius  to  remain  at  Rome. 
Polybius  himself  (xxxii.  9,  Hi)  relates  a charming  anec- 
dote of  the  tenderness  which  Scipio,  the  younger  of  the 
two  brothers,  showed  to  him ; and  he  adds  ti>at  Scqiio 
never  left  him  afterwards,  but  preferred  his  company  and 
conversation  to  everything  eke.  During  his  long  stay  at 
Rome,  Polybius  on  several  occasions  exerted  Ins  influence 
in  favour  of  his  countrymen,  and  at  length,  in  150  li  e.,  lie 
succeeded,  with  the  co-operation  of  Scipio,  in  obtaining  for 
the  Greek  prisoners  permission  to  return  home  ; but  during 
the  period  of  17  years  which  had  vlupscd  since  tlieir  arrival 
in  Italy,  their  number  had  been  reduced  to  300.  Polybius 
seems  to  have  accompanied  them  on  their  return,  in  order 
to  admonish  his  countrymen  not  to  divide  their  strength, 
and  to  recognise  the  suiieiiority  of  the  Romans,  whoso 
power  it  would  be  hopeless  to  resist ; for  an  inscription 
mentioned  by  Puusanias  fvwi.  37)  recorded  the  regret  of  the 
Achtcans  nt  not  having  followed  his  wise  advice,  by  winch 
they  would  liavo  escaped  the  catastrophe  of  their  final  poli- 
tical annihilation.  Polybius  soon  returned  to  Rome,  to  accom- 
pany bis  friend  Scipio  on  liis  military  expeditions.  It  must 
nave  been  before  tins  time  that  he  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  writing  his  great  historical  work  ; and  fur  this  purpose  he 
made  more  profound  and  extensive  studies  than  any  other 
nntiont  historian.  He  not  only  studied  the  Roman  con- 
stitution, and  searched  the  archives  which  were  thrown 
open  to  him  through  his  connection  with  the  most  distin- 
guished Romans,  but  he  undertook  long  journeys  across 
the  Alps  into  Gaul,  Spaiu,  and  to  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  he  made  these  journeys  previous 
to  the  year  lot)  b.c.,  or  after  liis  return  from  Greece,  though 
it  seems  probable  that  lie  may  kavo  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  Spain  when  Scipio  went  to  that 
country  as  military  tribune  in  151  B.C.  Five  years  later, 
when  fecipio  besieged  aud  destroyed  Carthage,  he  was  again 
accompanied  by  Polybius,  who  seems  to  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  Roman  army,  for  in  an  inscription  quoted  by 
Pausatiias  (viii.  3U),  he  is  called  the  ally  of  the  Romans. 
Pliny  says  that  during  the  siege  of  Carthage,  Polybius  ex- 
plored the  north  coast  of  Africa,  in  which  undertaking,  as 
on  his  former  journeys,  he  was  provided  with  everything 
that  could  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  his  objects. 
Immediately  after  the  do.struciion  of  Carthage  (146  B.c.)  he 
hastened  to  the  Peloponnesus,  where,  in  the  mean  time,  a 
war  with  the  Romans  had  broken  out.  Hut  lie  arrived  too 
late : Corinth  had  already  fallen,  and  all  he  could  do  for 
his  unhappy  country  was  to  endeavour  to  obtain  from  the 
conquerors  the  mildest  possible  conditions,  aud  to  rescue 
from  their  hands  the  statue*  of  Philopctmen  and  Aratus. 
with  whose  memory  the  happiest  associations  of  his  country- 
men were  connected.  After  the  Roman  commissioners  had 
left  Greece,  in  145  b.c.,  ho  was  appointed  by  them  to  regu- 
late the  affairs  of  the  different  states.  With  the  most  in- 
defatigable zeal  he  traversed  the  country,  everywhere  en- 
deavouring to  restore  peace  and  unity,  and  to  introduce 
salutary  regulations.  His  merit  on  this,  as  well  as  former 
occasions,  was  duly  acknowledged  and  rewarded  throughout 
Peloponnesus,  and  statues,  with  inscriptions  recording  his 
exertions  ou  behalf  of  his  country,  were  erected  at  Megalo- 
polis, Acacesiiim,  Mantmca,  Pailantium,  Tegea,  and  other 
places.  Soon  after  he  had  settled  the  affairs  uf  liis  country, 
be  made  a voyage  to  Egypt,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  he 
visited  in  the  reign  of  Ptuleuuous  Physcon,  who  ascended 
the  throne  in  tho  same  year  that  Corinth  was  destroyed. 
The  remaining  years  of  his  life  lie  seems  to  have  applied  to 
the  revision  aud  completion  of  his  historical  works,  unless 
we  suppose,  with  Scliweigbaeuser  ami  others,  that  in  the 
year  134  n.c.  he  again  accompanied  Scipio  on  liis  expedition 
against  Nuinantu,  for  which  however  we  have  no  direct 
authority.  Cicero  (Ad.  Famil.,  v.  12)  meroly  mentions  a 
work  of  Polybius  on  the  war  again-4  Nuraantia.  The  time 
of  his  death  is  uncertain,  for  the  only  information  that  has 
come  down  to  us  is  tho  statement  of  Lucian  ( Macrob.,  c.  23), 
wiiosavs  that  Polybius,  on  returning  from  the  country,  fell 
from  his  horse,  and  shortly  after  died  frutU  the  fall,  at  the  age 
of  &2.  Supposing  this  statement  to  ho  correct,  he  must 
have  died  about  tho  year  122  b.c. 

The  great  historical  work  of  Polybius  <»>  r£ >v  ko£uXou 
vpayfiarmv  ovvraftc),  in  40  books,  consisted  of  two  distinct 
parts,  the  first  of  which  comprised  a period  of  53  ycais 
from  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war  to  the  ovei- 
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throw  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  including  the  imme- 1 
diate  consequences  of  this  event,  that  is,  the  pacification  or 
Rhodes,  and  the  sending  of  the  1000  Achaean  prisoners  to 
Italy.  The  second  part  began  with  the  war  in  Spain  against  ! 
the  Celt  i be  i ians  and  Vaccfonus,  and  ended  with  the  destrilc-  ' 
t ion  of  Corinth.  It  is  evident,  from  various  circumstances 
(Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Home.  vol.  iii.,  p.  49),  and  especially  from 
the  manner  in  which  Polybius  (iii.  1-5)  speaks  of  these 
two  divisions  of  his  work,  that  they  were  written  and  nub-  J 
It  shed  at  different  times,  and  afterwards  put  together  to  form  ; 
one  whole.  The  latter  part  was  written  after  tho  full  of 
Corinth,  and  the  former  some  years  before  that  event.  The 
first  two  books  are  an  introduction  to  the  first  division  of 
the  work,  and  contain  a sketch  of  the  History  of  Rome, 
from  the  taking  of  the  city  by  tho  Gauls  to  the  beginning 
of  the  second  Punic  war.  The  second  division  of  the  work, 
the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  describe  the  fate  of 
Carthage  and  Greece,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  was 
likewise  preceded  by  a kind  of  introduction,  consisting  of  a 
brief  history  of  the  interval  between  the  overthrow  of  the  , 
Macedonian  kingdom  and  the  events  which  led  to  the  fall  i 
of  Carthage  and  Corinth.  The  great  object  of  the  history 
of  Polybius  was  to  show  how  the  Romans,  with  their  ad-  I 
mirable  constitution  and  their  unity  of  purpose,  within  a | 
short  period  gained  the  dominion  over  the  greater  purl  of  the  | 
known  world.  Thus,  although  the  history  of  Rome  formed,  , 
as  it  were,  the  nucleus  of  his  work,  it  was  still  essentially  a ! 
universal  history  : and  every  nation,  with  its  history  and  insti-  | 
tutions,  as  it  came  in  contact  with  the  Romans,  was  treated 
with  equal  attention.  To  enable  the  reader  to  form  a clear  1 
estimate  of  the  contents  of  the  whole  work,  we  shall  give 
an  extract  from  the  plan  which  Polybius  himself  laid  down 
for  it.  After  giving  an  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  ' 
second  Punic  war,  Polybius  describes  the  invasiou  of  Italy  i 
by  the  Carthaginians,  and  how  they  brought  the  Roman 
republic  to  the  brink  of  destruction.  The  accuracy  of  his  . 
description  of  the  passage  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps  has  ! 
been  demonstrated,  step  by  step,  by  General  Melville.  He  ! 
then  proceeds  to  show  how  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  I 
after  the  end  of  his  war  against  the  /Etolians,  entered  into  ' 
an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians.  ‘ I shall  next,’  says  | 
he,  * give  an  account  of  the  disputes  between  AniiochuB  ! 
and  Ptolemtous  Philopatur,  about  Coulc-Syria,  and  the  war  j 
which  arose  out  of  them  ; of  the  manner  in  which  the  j 
Rhodians,  and  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  compelled  the  ! 
Byzantines  to  cease  levying  the  passage-money  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  demand  of  those  w ho  sailed  into 
the  Euxine.  Here  we  shall  break  off  our  narrative,  and  { 
turn  our  attention  to  the  Roman  republic,  and  show  that  it  | 
was  to  its  constitution  that  it  owed  its  greatness  and  its  do-  , 
minion  orcr  the  world.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall  make 
some  digression  to  show  how  Hiero  of  Syracuse  lost  hisinde-  ' 
pendence ; next  to  which  I shall  describe  the  disturbances  of  ; 
Egypt,  and  how,  after  the  death  of  Ptoleraeeus,  Antiochus  j 
and  Philip  formed  an  alliance,  with  a view  of  dividing  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt  between  them  ; how  at  first  they  acted 
insidiously,  until  at  length  Philip  made  open  war  on 
Egypt  and  Samos,  while  Antiochus  invaded  Ccelo-Syria  and 
Phmnicia.  After  this,  I propose  to  give  a brief  account  of 
what  took  place  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians, 
in  Spain,  Africa,  and  Sicily.  This  will  lead  roe  to  Greece, 
and  after  having  related  the  maritime  war  of  Atlalus  and 
the  Rhodians,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Romans  against 
Philip,  1 shall  describe  the  immediate  consequences  of 
these  events;  (he  exasperation  of  the  iEtolians,  by  which 
they  were  induced  to  call  Antiochus  to  their  assistance, 
which  occasioned  tho  war  between  the  Asiatics  and  the 
Acbeeans  and  Romans.  After  having  explained  the  causes 
of  this  war,  and  the  passage  of  Antiochus  into  Europe,  I 
shall  describe,  first,  his  flight  from  Europe  ; secondly,  how 
he  was  conquered  by  the  Roinaus,  and  compelled  to  give  up 
all  Asia  west  of  Mount  Taurus  ; and  thirdly,  in  what  man- 
ner the  Romans,  after  the  chastisement  of  the  Galatians, 
gained  the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  Asia.  After  this 
shall  follow  an  account  of  the  calamities  of  the  /Etolians 
and  Cephallenians  ; of  the  wars  of  Eumcnes  against  Prusias 
and  ihu  Gallogrmcians,  and  of  that  which  they  carried  on 
with  Ariarathcs  against  Pharnaccs.  Then,  after  having  de- 
scribed the  union  and  the  arrangements  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians, and  the  prosperity  of  the  republic  of  the  Rhodians, 

I shall  subjoin  a snort  recapitulation  of  my  whole  narra- 
tive. Finally,  I shall  add  an  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Antiochus  Epiphones  into  Egypt,  of  the  war  against  Per- 


seus, and  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia. 
From  the  history  of  these  events,’ says  the  historian.  * it  will 
be  manifest  how  the  Romans  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  whole  world.’  The  recond  division  of  the  history  of  Poly- 
bius began  with  the  war  of  the  Romans  against  the  Celti- 
berians  and  Yaccseans  m Spain,  anti  proceeded  to  dosenbe 
those  of  the  Carthaginians  against  Massinissa ; of  Attalus 
against  Prusias;  and  how  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
after  being  driven  out  or  his  kingdom  by  Oropher- 
nes,  again  gained  possession  of  it;  and  how  Seleucus,  king 
of  Syria,  lost  his  life  and  his  kingdom.  Then  followed  the 
history  of  the  affairs  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  former.  The  whole  work 
concluded  with  the  history  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Macedo- 
nians against  the  Romans,  add  the  separation  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians from  the  Achtean  league,  which  led  to  the 
great  catastrophe  by  which  Greece  was  made  a Roman 
province.  These  were  the  chief  heads  ;'  hut  the  work  was 
interspersed  with  episodes  or  dissertations  on  various  sub- 
jects, such  as  tactics  (vi.  17-40),  geography  (xxxiv.),  politi- 
cal institutions,  &c.,  which  the  author  thought  necessary  to 
insert,  partly  to  render  his  narrative  more  intelligible,  partly 
to  refute  false  opinions  current  among  his  countrymen. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  these  episodes,  looking  at  tho 
whole  work  in  an  artistical  point  of  view,  we  are  indebted 
to  them  for  the  soundest  information  on  many  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  antiquity,  especially  that  of 
Rome ; and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  (hat  many  points  in 
his  dissertation  on  Roman  tactics  are  not  quite  so  clear  to 
us  as  wo  could  wish. 

The  study  and  research  of  Polybius  before  lie  began  to 
write  his  work,  together  with  his  almost  unparalleled  im- 
partiality and  love  of  truth,  have  given  it  a character  of 
authenticity  such  as  very  few  historical  works,  either  of 
antient  or  modern  times,  can  claim.  He  is  a severe  critic 
of  his  predecessors,  with  whose  writings  he  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  ; and  although  he  himself  was  under  the  greatest 
obligations  to  the  Romans  for  their  behaviour  to  him,  still 
lie  did  not  spare  them  wherever  they  deserved  censure  (see 
especially  ix.  10,  and  xviii.  IS).  The  love  of  his  country 
moreover  did  not  make  him  blind  to  the  folly  of  its  leaders 
who  endeavoured  to  draw  it  into  the  falal  conflict  with 
Rome.  But  the  distinguishing  character  of  his  work  is  its 
didactic  and  practical  tendency  (Impia  wpay/iartirif).  He 
did  not  write  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  or  of  filling  the 
memory  of  his  reader  with  a number  of  unconnected  fact*, 
but  he  traces  events  hack  to  their  causes,  and  deduces 
from  them  the  most  useful  precepts,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  so-called  4 histoircs  raisonm'es’  of  modern  times,  hut 
with  infinitely  more  wisdom  and  discretion.  It  is  true  that 
he  thus  wishes  to  guide  his  reader,  and  not  to  allow  him 
to  form  his  own  opinions ; but  setting  aside  the  consideration 
that  an  intelligent  reader  may  and  will  always  judge  for 
himself,  who  would  not  willingly  listen  to  the  arguments 
and  reasonings  of  a statesman  ami  a general  lik«>  Polybius? 
His  work  is  full  of  the  most  profound  political  and  military 
wisdom  ; or,  as  a modern  historian  expresses  it,  ‘ a code  ul* 
the  wisest  political  and  military  maxims and  enables  the 
reader  not  only  to  understand  the  past,  but  to  look  upon 
tho  future  with  the  foreseeing  eye  of  a prophet.  As  the 
object  of  Polybius  was  not  to  make  his  work  popular  with 
the  multitude,  but  to  instruct  and  guide  men  who  are  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  their  country,  he  abstained  from  all 
rhetorical  embellishments  of  style.  He  looked  with  con- 
tempt upon  the  refined  affectation  and  hollowness  of  the 
rhetoricians  of  his  time,  for  true  public  oratory  had  long 
ceased  among  the  Greeks.  lienee  he  very  seldom  intro- 
duced his  heroes  making  speeches,  though  it  still  was  and 
remained  a favourite  custom  with  his  countrymen  down  to 
the  latest  period  of  their  literature ; but  where  he  thinks  it 
necessary,  he  gives  the  substance  of  their  speeches  in  his 
own  words.  It  is  natural  that  under  these  circumstance* 
the  rhetoricians  of  his  own  as  well  as  of  a later  age  should 
have  been  unable  to  appreciate  Polybius.  ( Niebuhr,  Hist,  of 
Rome , vol.  i.,  p.  533.)  Dionysius,  though  in  many  respect* 
a judicious  critic  (De  Comp.  Verb.,  c.  4),  says  that  the  his- 
tory of  Pblybius  is  written  in  such  a style  that  no  one  caa 
endure  to  read  it  through  from  beginning  to  eud.  Poly  bin* 
has  also  been  censured  for  huving  introduced  into  his  work, 
a number  of  foreign  words  and  expressions;  but  the  speci- 
mens that  have  hitherto  been  collected  are  few,  and  some  of 
them  are  doubtful.  We  may  however  udmit  that  there  were 
more  of  such  expressions  in  those  parts  of  his  work  which 
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arc  no  longer  extant;  but  hislong  absence  from  his  country, 
and  an  intense  study  of  the  institutions  and  literature  of 
another  nation,  .sufficient Sy  account  for  this.  Another  charge 
which  has  been  brought  against  Polybius  in  modern  times 
is  that  of  a want  of  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  his  own 
country.  That  this  «<h»t  is  merely  apparent,  and  perhaps 
owing  to  hit  philosophical  inode  of  viewing  things,  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  his  whole  conduct  towards  his  country  ; 
and  the  fragments  of  his  work  lately  discovered  by  A.  Mai, 
in  which  he  describes  the  sufferings  of  his  countrymen,  are 
fuH  of  expressions  of  the  deepest  sorrow  for  their  calamities. 

It  may  lie  chiefly  owing  to  his  style  that  the  works  of  Poly- 
bio&in  subsequent  ages  w ere  less  read  and  copied  than  others 
of  a greatly  inferior  character,  and  that  to  this  cause  w-e  have 
to  ascribe  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  them;  for  of  the  forty  1 
books,  only  the  first  five  are  preserved  entire;  and  of  the  i 
rest,  we  possess  only  fragments  and  extracts.  At  the  time  1 
of  tho  revival  of  letters,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  j 
century,  and  long  before  any  part  of  the  Greek  text  was  j 
printed,  an  elegant  but  incorrect  Latin  translation  of  the  | 
first  five  books  was  published  by  Nicolaus  Pcrutli  at  Rome. 
In  1529  the  Greek  text,  w ith  a Latin  translation  of  the  dis- 
sertation ' Du  Militia  Romana,’  by  Lascaris,  appeared  at  ! 
Venice;  and  it  was  a year  later  that  the  Greek  text  and  j 
the  Latin  translation  of  the  first  five  books  by  Perotti  were 
edited  by  Orsopoeus.  As  soon  as  the  merits  of  Polybius 
began  to  be  acknowledged,  and  a desire  was  awakened  to 
possess  more  of  his  work,  llie  number  of  new  fragments 
continued  to  increase.  In  1536  eight  chapters  of  the  six- 
teenth book  were  discovered  and  published;  and  in  1549, 
extracts  from  books  vii.-xvii.,  together  with  a fragment  of 
the  19th  chapter  of  hook  i.,  which  bad  hitherto  been  wanting, 
were  added  from  a MS.  which  had  been  brought  over  from 
the  island  of  Corfu.  Avery  important  addition  to  the  frag- 
ments of  Polybius  was  made  in  1582  by  Fulvius  Ursinus, 
who,  for  the  first  time,  published  the  first  section  of  the 
' Excerpla,’  from  various  antient  historians,  which,  in  the 
tenth  century,  the  emperor  Constantinus  Porphyrogennetus 
had  ordered  to  he  made,  and  which  contained  u great  many 
extracts  from  the  history  of  Polybius.  This  section  con- 
tained the  * Excerpta  do  Lcgationtbus*  (’KicXoyai  rip!  xpta-  ' 
finuv).  Cnsaubon,  in  1609,  published  a complete  edition  of 
all  that  had  till  then  been  discovered  of  the  works  of  Po-  ! 
lybius,  and  made  a new  Latin  translation  of  the  whole.  [ 
The  second  section  of  the  Excerpta  of  Constantinus,  called  • 
* Excerpta  (le  Virtutibus  et  Villi*  ’ (iripi  uptri} f rai  rociat), 
which  likewise  contained  a considerable  number  of  extracts 
from  Polybius,  together  with  some  other  new  fragments, 
were  edited  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Henry  Valesius 
(Valois),  at  Paris,  m 1634.  Nothing  new  was  added  but  a 
fragment  containing  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Ambracia, 
bv  J.  Cronovius,  until,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  when  A. 
Mai  discovered,  in  the  Vatican  library,  a palimpsest  of  the 
third  section  of  the  Excerpta  of  Constuntinus,  called  ‘ Ex- 
cerpta de  Sententiis’ (w*pi  yvwuiv,  which,  among  other  ex- 
tracts, contained  a considerable  number  belonging  to  Po- 
lybius. The  MS.  however  was  in  such  a mutilated  slate, 
that  a great  part  of  the  extracts  as  published  by  Mai  are 
scarcely  intelligible.  A somewhat  belter  edition  of  these 
Excerpta,  with  a Latin  translation  and  commentary,  was 
published  at  Leyden,  in  1829,  by  J.  Geel.  The  best  edition 
of  Polybius,  containing  all  that  was  known  at  tho  time,  is 
that  of  Schweighaeuser,  in  8 vols.,  Leipzig,  1789-95:  a re- 
print of  it  appeared  at  Oxford  in  1823,  in  5 vols.  Among 
the  translations  of  Polybius  we  may  mention  the  German, 
by  Scybold,  in  4 vols.,  Lcrngo,  1779-83;  and  the  English, 
by  Hampton,  in  2 vols.  4to,  1772.  There  aro  also  the  fol- 
lowing  English  translations:-— ' Tho  Hystoriesof  the  most 
famous  ana  worthy  chrunographer  Polybius : Englished  by 
Charles  Watson,'  1568;  ‘Polybius,'  translated  into  English 
by  Edward  Grimestone,  1634;  4 Polybius,’  translated  by 
Sir  Henry  Sheares,  with  a character  of  Polybius  and  his 
writings  by  Dryden,  3 vols.,  London,  1698. 

The  greater  part  of  the  history  of  Polybius  is  thus  lost. 
After  Juvy  had  almost  reached  the  end  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  he  began  to  make  use  of  Polybius ; and  he  very  often 
gave  a literal  translation  of  the  Greek  original : thus  lie  has 
perhaps  preserved  more  than  we  are  aware  of,  as  he  seldom 
mentions  his  authorities.  Much  may  also  he  preserved  in 
Cicero’s  work  * De  Republica,’  as  Cicero,  in  his  historical 
statements,  chiefly  followed  the  authority  of  Polybius. 

Polybius,  as  mentioned  above,  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have 
written  a separate  work  on  the  war  against  Numantia,  but 


nothing  is  known  of  it.  His  memoirs  of  the  life  of  Philo- 
pcemen  (x.  24)  are  also  lost.  It  is  however  not  improbable 
that  in  the  accounts  which  Plutarch  and  Pftusanias  give  of 
Philopa’inen.  wo  may  still  possess  the  substance  of  those 
memoirs.  Other  works  of  Polybius  mentioned  by  some  of 
the  anticuts,  on  tactics  and  subjects  of  geography,  were  pro- 
bably not  separate  works,  but  dissertations  which  formed 
parts  of  his  History. 

POLY'BIUS.  (Zoology.)  [Portumda] 
POLY'BORUS.  [PAicoffiD*.  vol.  x.,  p.  168  ] 

POLY  BRANCH  I AT  A,  M.  do  Blainville's  name  for  his 
second  order  cf  Paracephulophora  Monoica,  consisting  of 
tho  families  Tetracerata  and  Dicerata.  The  first  of  these 
families  consists  of  the  genera  Glaucun,  Luniogerue,  Ter- 
gifes,  Carolina,  and  Eolidia ; the  second,  of  the  genera 
ScylUea,  Tritonia,  and  Tethy*.  [Eolidia;  GlaUCUs;  No- 
dibranchiata.]  N.B.  Carolina  is  erroneously  referred  to 
Ptilotomata,  instead  of  the  title  which  heads  this  article. 

PO'LYBUS,  or  POLY'BIUS  (IToXitfoc.  or  IIoM/Jtoc).  a 
pupil  and  son-in-law  of  Hippocrates,  who  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  b.’c.,  in  the  island  of  Cos.  He 
assisted  Thessnlus  and  Draco,  the  sons  of  Hippocrates,  in 
establishing  the  antient  school  of  tho  Dogmatici,  which 
was  also  sometimes  called  the  Hippocratic  sect,  from  its 
professing  to  follow  the  principles  that  he  laid  down.  Galen 
praises  him,  and  says  that  he  never  abandoned  the  opinions 
and  mode  of  practice  of  his  fathcr-iti  law  ( Comment,  in  Hip- 
pier., lib.  i. ; De  Nat.  Horn.,  p.  11.  12,  ed.  Kuhn);  blit,  as 
Eloy  remarks  (Diet.  Hint,  de  la  Mid.),  if  the  works  attri- 
buted to  him  are  really  his,  it  must  ho  confessed  that  ho 
does  in  some  instances  differ  from  Hippocrates,  particu- 
larly respecting  the  passage  of  liquids  into  the  trachea  and 
the  lungs.  The  following  treatises,  which  are  generally 
printed  among  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  aro  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  Polybus: — 1,  **pl  -vovijc,  ’ Dc  Se- 
mine ;’  2,  inpi  fan ov  xattiou,  4 Do  Natural  Pueri;’  3,  xf pi 
itairiK  vyut vijc,  ‘Do  Salubri  Yields  Ratione;’  4,  n-mi 
iraQuiv,  * De  Affectionibus ;’  and  ft,  iripi  rAv  Ivtoc  xadiit', 

‘ De  Intends  Affectionibus.’  (Choulant,  Handbueh  der 
Bucher kunde  fur  die  Aeltere  Medicin,  Leipzig,  1828, 
Svo.)  Many  persons  also  attribute  to  him  the  treatise  irtpl 
pveioc  avOpwxov,  ‘ De  Naturfl  Ilominis,’  which  is  found 
among  the  works  of  Hippocrates;  but,  according  to  Galen 
( loco  cit.),  incorrectly.  He  is  several  times  mentioned  by 
Galen  (Opera,  ed.  Kuhn,  tom.  vii.,  p.  960  ; tom.  xv.t  p.  1 1, 
175;  tom.  xvi.,  p.  3):  his  name  occurs  also  in  Celsus  (De 
Med.,  p.  243,  265,  338,  ed.  Argent.) ; Cadi  us  Aurelianus 
(De  Morb.  Acut .,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  9);  Pliny  (///jt/.  Nal.,  lib. 
xxxi.,  cap.  ult.  in  fine);  andThessalus  (in  Oral,  ad  A f hen. 
inter  Oj>era  Hippocr.,  tom. iii.,  p.  843,  ed.  Kuhn).  A Latin 
translation  of  tlie  work  ‘ Do  Sulubri  Vietus  Ratione’  was 
published  by  J.  Plaeotomus  ( Bretnchneider ).  Antwerp,  1561, 
12(00.,  end  it  is  inserted  in  several  editions  of  tho  ‘ Regimen 
Sanitatis  Salemitauum.’  The  whole  of  his  4 Opuscule * were 
published  in  a Latin  translation,  Basil.,  1544,  4to.,  per  J. 
Oporinuru ; and  there  is  an  Italian  translation  by  Pietro 
Lauro,  Venez.,  1545,  4to. 

POLYCARPUS,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  one  of  a small  number  who  were  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  the  term  Apostolic  Fathers,  as  having 
been  contemporaries  of  some  of  the  Apostles.  The  period  of 
his  death  is  well  ascertained  to  havo  been  in  a.d.  167,  in 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius;  tho  period  of  liis  birth  is 
placed  perhaps  somewhat  too  early  when  it  is  referred'  to 
the  reign  of  Nero.  However  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  was  contemporary  with  Saint  John,  and 
known  to  him,  the  lengthened  period  of  whose  life  connects 
so  fortunately  the  men  of  the  second  century  with  those  who 
had  been  in  personal  attendance  on  our  Saviour. 

It  is  this  circumstance  which  gives  its  chief  importance  . 
to  the  lives  of  these  persons,  and  thcnco  arises  the  main 
value  of  the  few  and  in  other  respects  unimportant  writ- 
ings which  remain  of  tho  Apostolic  Fathers.  The  lives  form 
links  in  the  chain  of  Christian  tradition;  and  the  writings 
recognise  by  frequent  quotations  the  writings  which  remain 
of  the  evangelists  and  apostles. 

Of  the  writings  of  Polycarp  only  ono  small  epistle 
remains.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Philippian  church,  exhort- 
ing them  to  the  practice  of  their  Christian  duties  and  the 
maintenance  of  tho  purity  of  the  faith.  But  there  is  another 
writing  of  that  age  of  which  he  is  the  subject.  It  a relation 
of  the  manner  of  his  death,  written  by  the  church  at  Smyrna, 
of  which  he  was  the  bishop,  addressed  to  the  church  of 
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Philadelphia.  It  is  a valuable  ami  interesting  memorial,. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a mad  and  wicked  attempt  to 
extirpate  Christianity  in  Asia  Minor.  The  persecution 
raged  with  peculiar  violence  at  Smyrna.  Many  Christians 
were  delivered  to  the  lions.  Polycarp,  the  bishop,  was 
reserved  for  a more  cruel  death,  being  burned  at  the 
stake.  Hot ii  these  epistles  may  be  read  in  an  English  trans- 
lation in  a volume  published  by  archbishop  Wuko  contain- 
ing all  the  genuine  remains  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

What  further  is  known  of  him  is.  that  when  the  contro- 
versy began  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches 
respecting  the  proper  lime  for  the  observance  of  Easter— a 
childish  matter  of  disputation,  which  however  produced 
much  ill  feeling  for  tunny  centuries  in  the  Christian 
church—  Polycarp  was  sent  to  Romo  to  discuss  the  question 
with  Anicetus  the  bishop,  and  other  Christians  there;  and 
that  while  at  Rome  he  strenuously  opposed  the  heresies  of 
Marciou  and  Valentinus.  This  fact  is  stated  by  Ire utcus, 
bishop  of  Lyon,  who  was  a pupil  of  Polycarp. 

POLY'CERA.  rCYCLOBiUNCHiATA,  vol.  viii.,  p.  249.] 

• POLYCHROME,  tlie  colouring  matter  of  saffron  [Saf- 
vhon],  which  consists  of  the  dried  stigmas  of  the  flower  of 
the  Crocus  sutivus.  This  substance  was  first  examined  in 
1811,  by  Bouillon  Lagrange  and  Vogel,  who  gave  it  tho 
name  which  it  hear?,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  colours 
which  it  is  susceptible  of  exhibiting.  It  is  procured  by  in- 
fusing saffron  in  water,  evaporating  the  solution  to  the  con- 
sistence of  honey,  digesting  the  residue  in  alcohol,  and  eva- 
porating the  solution  to  dryness. 

The  properties  of  polychroile  are,  that  it  has  a very  deep 
yellow  colour;  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  absorbs  moisture, 
and  becomes  viscid.  Water  and  alcohol  dissolve  it  readily, - 
hut  tether  and  oils  do  not : the  sun’s  rays  destroy  the  colour 
of  the  aqueous  solution  of  polychroile,  and  it  cannot  be 
restored.  Sulphuric  acid  renders  both  the  aqueous  and 
alcoholic  solution  of  polychroile  of  a deep  indigo-blue  colour, 
which  gradually  changes  to  lilac ; nitric  acid  gives  them  a 
green  colour,  which  disappears  on  the  addition  of  water; 
chlorine  destroys  the  colour  entirely.  Lime-water  precipi- 
tates a solution  of  polychroite,  yellow;  barytes- water, red ; 
sulphate  of  iron,  dark-brown  ; diacetate  of  lead,  saffron- 
coloured  ; nitrate  of  mercury,  red : acetate  of  lead  produces 
no  change  in  it. 

When  strongly  heated,  pjlychroile  is  decomposed,  and 
there  aro  produced  water  containing  an  acid,  a yellow- 
coloured  oil  and  a darker  one,  carbonic  acid,  and  carburottcd 
hydrogen;  the  charcoal  remaining  yields  cyanogen  when 
calcined  with  potash.  Polychroite  docs  not  appear  to  have 
been  analyzed. 

POLY CH RO'M  Y,  a modern  term  (from  the  Greek  iroXet 
and  xpu>fta)  used  to  express  the  anlienl  practice  of  colouring 
statues  and  the  exteriors  of  buildings.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
fine exactly  wllat  the  system  of  colouring  was,  but  it  appears 
from  the  remains  of  colour  found  upon  antienl  monuments, 
that  at  thu  zenith  of  Grecian  refinement,  both  in  the  poly- 
chrome sculpture  and  architecture,  thu  colouring  was 
strictly  confined  to  the  ornamental  parts;  since  no  traces  of 
colour  have  ever  been  found  upon  the  naked  in  sculpture,  or 
upon  the  walls  of  temples  when  of  marble. 

There  is  scarcely  any  notice  of  the  system  or  practice  of 
colouring  architecture  in  any  of  the  antient  writers.  A few 
remarks  occur  in  Vitruvius  and  Pausanias,  which  may  be 
construed  into  an  allusion  to  it,  but  they  are  vague,  ami  the 
systems  which  have  been  laid  down  by  several  modern 
writers  rest  chiefly  upon  conjecture.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, where  the  architectural  members  were  subject  to  so 
great  a variety  of  forms  and  proportions,  that  the  decora- 
tions in  colour,  which  admit  of  endless  variety,  were  quito 
arbitrary,  and  the  limits  of  the  system  consisted  only  in  the 
architectural  members  to  which  their  application  was  re- 
stricted. Remains  of  colour  have  been  found  by  travellers 
upon  ornamental  work  in  most  of  the  architectural  ruins  of 
Greece.  Many  traces  were  discovered  by  Dodwoll,  Stuart, 
Chandler,  Brondated,  Semper,  and  others,  upon  the  principal 
Athenian  monuments:  upon  the  temple  of  Theseus,  the 
Parthenon,  the  Propyl® a,  the  Erechtheiura,  the  temple  on 
the  llibsus,  the  monument  of  Lysicratcs,  thu  outer  propylgea 
of  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis,  and  the  greater  temple  at 
Rhamnus;  also  upon  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Bass®  in 
Arcadia,  the  Doric  ruins  at  Corinth,  and  the  temple  of 
Minerva  in  .'Eginu;  upon  the  temples  of  Sul m us  in  Sicily, 
and  upon  the  basilica  at  Pcostum. 

Upon  all  these  temples,  except  the  Doric  ruins  at  Corinth, 


and  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  .AJgina  (commonly  called 
the  temple  of  Zeus  Panhellenius),  which  were  not  of 
marble,  the  colouring  was  confined  to  the  mouldings  and 
other  ornaments,  the  friezes,  the  metopes,  and  the  tympana 
of  the  pediments.  The  exterior  of  the  wall  of  the  cella  of 
the  temple  of  yKgina  and  the  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
temple  were  covered  with  a stucco  and  coloured  red.  In  a 
ruder  age,  when  most  temples  were  constructed  of  wood, 
before  the  use  of  marble  or  other  stone,  the  application  of 
colours  wus  undoubtedly  more  general  and  much  less  sys- 
tematic, not  only  among  the  Greeks,  but  with  most  of  y>e 
nations  of  antiquity.  In  Egypt  it  was  at  all  times  a uni- 
versal custom  to  have  recourse  to  colours  in  the  decoration 
of  architecture.  In  later  limes  amongst  thu  Romaus,  in  the 
times  of  Vitruvius  and  Pliny,  the  practice  seems  to  liave 
degenerated  into  a mere  taste  for  gaudy  colours,  and  to 
have  been  very  general,  as  we  see  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii, 
where  however  occasionally  the  Arabesque  decorations 
upon  the  walls  of  the  courts  iu  the  larger  houses  arc  very 
elegant. 

With  regard  to  the  system  of  decorating  the  mouldings, 
it  appears,  from  the  traces  found  upon  antient  monuments, 
that  they  were  painted  in  various  ways  and  in  a great  variety 
of  colours,  whether  carved  or  plain ; and  a tasteful  comniua- 
tnm  of  colours  must  huve  greatly  heightened  the  effect  of 
even  the  richest  mouldings.  These  decorations  were  not 
confined  to  tho  mouldings  of  tho  entablature;  the  ovolu, 
echinus,  and  abacus  of  the  capital,  and  the  toruses  of  the 
base,  were  also  sometimes  coloured.  Foliage,  ova,  and 
beads  were  the  ordinary  decorations,  but  on  the  Doric  taenia 
a fret  was  generally  painted ; and  the  cymatia  of  the  pedi- 
ment-cornices were  frequently  ornamented  with  gilded 
metal-work;  the  acmteria  were  also  surmounted  with 
gilded  figures.  Upon  the  larger  mouldings,  on  which  foliage 
was  painted,  the  outlines  of  the  leaves  were  engraved  in  the 
stone.  The  mutules,  dentils,  tnoddlions.and  the  soft  is  we  re  also 
variously  coloured,  but  the  Doric  gulteo  wore  apparently  gene- 
rally gilded.  The  facim  of  the  architraves  and  the  coronrn 
of  the  cornices  were  left  plain,  but  tho  Doric  architrave  was 
sometimes  ornamented  with  gilded  shields,  ns  in  the  Par- 
thenon at  Athens,  which  were  placed  immediately  beneath 
the  metopes.  It  appears  that  all  friezes  which  were  deco- 
rated with  sculpture  were  coloured,  which  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  the  sculpture  a proper  relief;  for  the  same 
reason  the  tympana  of  the  pediments  would  also  require 
colour.  In  the  Doric  order  tho  tympanum  would  uecessarily 
be  of  the  same  colour  as  the  metopes:  in  the  Parthenon 
they  were  of  a pale  blue ; and  in  some  of  the  Sicilian  monu- 
ments red  has  been  found.  The  metopes  require  colour, 
with  or  without  sculpture,  to  throw  the  weight  of  the  pedi- 
ment upon  the  triglyphs,  its  natural  supporters,  which  being 
left  plain,  united  the  cornice  with  the  architrave,  and  gave 
the  whole  building  ail  elegant  lightness  of  effect  which  it 
otherwise  could  not  have. 

Polychrome  sculpture  was  quite  as  general  amongst  the 
Greeks  as  polychrome  architecture;  it  is  frequently  alluded 
to  by  almost  all  the  antient  writers,  and  many  statues  of 
this  kind  are  minutely  described  by  Pausanias.  The  aero- 
lilhic  and  the  chryselephantine  statues  both  come  under  this 
head.  In  the  latter  style  were  many  of  the  most  reuiarkablq 
productions  of  antient  art — the  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  and  the 
Minerva  ut  Athens,  by  Phidias  ; the  Juno  at  Argos,  by  Poly- 
cletus,  and  the  /Ksculaniu*  at  Epidauru*.  by  Thrasymedes : 
and  others  described  by  Pausanias.  In  the  flourishing  period 
of  Grecian  art,  custom  seems  also  to  have  defined  limits  to 
this  practice,  for  except  in  the  rudest  ages,  the  naked  itself 
was  never  painted,  although  it  appears  to  have  been  some- 
times covered  with  an  encaustic  varnish.  That  the  naked 
marble  of  the  works  of  the  greatest  sculptors  was  not  co- 
loured, we  have  must  conclusive  proof*  from  Lucian,  in  the 
dialogue  between  Lycinus  and  Polystratus.  (IJe  Ii/mg , 
5-10.)  The  colouring  was  confined  to  the  lips,  the  eyes,  the 
hair,  the  drapery,  and  the  ornatueuUof  the  dress;  the  hair 
was  often  gilded,  as  in  the  case  of  tho  Venus  do’  Medici, 
and  in  many  statues  glass  eves  were  inserted  with  eyelashes 
of  copper,  examples  of  which  are  still  extant. 

Alluding  to  this  practice,  Flaxmau  remarks,  * It  seems  to’ 
have  been  common  to  most  countries,  particularly  in  the 
early  and  barbarous  states  of  society.  But  whether  we  look 
ou  the  idols  of  the  South  Seas,  the  Etruscan  painted  sculp- 
ture and  terra-cotta  monuments,  or  tho  recumbent  coloured 
statues  on  tombs  of  the  middle  ages,  we  shall  generally  find 
tho  practice  has  boen  employed  to  enforce  superstition,  or 
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preserve  an  exact  similitude  of  the  deceased.  These  how- 
ever are  in  themselves  perverted  purposes;  the  real  ends  of 
painting,  sculpture,  ana  all  the  other  arts,  arc  to  elevate  the 
mind  to  th®  contemplation  of  truth,  to  give  the  judgment  a 
rational  determination,  and  to  represent  such  of  our  fellow- 
men  as  have  been  benefactors  to  society,  not  in  the  de- 
plorable and  fallen  state  of  a lifeless  and  mouldering  corpse, 
out  in  the  full  vigour  of  their  faculties  when  living.’ 

For  further  information  on  this  subject  the  following  ' 
works  may  be  consulted : — Kugler,  Ueber  die  Pnlychromie 
der  griechischen  Architecture  und  Sculptur  und  ihre  Gren • 
sen;  SCinper,  Vorlatifige  Bemerkungen  iiber  hemal te 
Architectur  und  Ptastik  bci  den  Alien;  Quatreradro  de 
Quincy,  Le  Jupiter  Olympien;  and  Siu art’s  Antiquities  of 
Athens.) 

POLYCHRUS,  Cuvier's  name  for  a genus  of  Saurians. 
[PlKI’RODONTS] 

PO'LYCLES.  There  were  two  Sculptors  or  statuaries  of 
Greece  so  called.  They  are  noticed  by  Pliny  and  Pausa- 
nias,  but  in  so  undefined  a manner  that  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  distinguish  which  of  tho  two  artists  is  referred  to. 
The  first  Polycles  lived  in  the  hundred  and  second  Olym- 
piad, or  about  370  b.c.,  and  was  therefore  contemporary 
with  some  .of  the  greatest  sculptors  of  antiquity,  as  Cephis- 
sodotus,  Praxiteles,  Leochares,  and  Lysippus.  The  second 
was  flourishing  in  the  hundred  and  fifty-fifth  Olympiad,  or 
about  170  years  before  our  ®ra.  He  was  the  son  of  Timar- 
chidcs,  a statuary  of  Athens;  but  his  master's  name  was 
Sla'dieus.  (Pa us.,  lib.  vi.,  c.  4.) 

The  works  of  tins  Polycles  and  of  his  brother  Dionysius 
were  carried  to  Rome  with  other  fine  monuments  of  Greek 
art.  Pliny  (lint.  Nat.,  xxxvi.  3)  mentions  that  a statue  of 
Juno,  the  joint  production  of  these  two  sculptors,  was  j 
placed  in  the  temple  of  that  goddess  within  the  portico  of 
Oclavia;  and  near  it  was  a statue  of  Jupiter,  also  the  work  I 
of  the  two  sons  of  Tituarchides.  Polycles  has  been  sup- 
posed, from  a passage  in  Pliny,  to  be  the  author  of  the 
original  statue  of  the  Hermaphrodite  from  which  the  well 
known  existing  representations— especially  that  usually 
called  the  Borghese  Hermaphrodite,  from  its  having  be- 
longed to  that  collection,  though  it  is  now  in  the  Louvre — i 
arc  copies.  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8)  says,  Jblycles  hermaphrodilem 
nobilem  fecit.  This  Polycles,  the  pupil  or  scholar  of  Sla- 
dieus,  according  to  Pausumas  (lib.  vi.,  4),  made  a statue  of 
Aroyntas,  a pnneratiast,  or  conqueror  in  the  games,  which 
was  preserved  at  Olympia.  Some  statues  of  the  Muses  I 
were  also  executed  by  Pulyclc*.  Polycles  left  sons  who  fol-  j 
lowed  their  father’s  profession. 

POLYCLETUS,  otie  of  the  most  celebrated  statuaries  | 
of  ant  lent  Greece. 

This  name  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  from  the 
difficulty  that  exists  in  determining  how  many  artistB  were 
so  called,  and  what  works  each  produced.  Faustinas  (lib. 
vi„  6),  speaking  of  a statue  of  a youth,  says  it  w as  the  work 
of  Polyclclus  tho  Argive;  but,  he  adds,  ‘not  he  who  made 
the  statue  of  Juno.’  From  this  it  seems  clear  that  there 
were  at  least  two  Polvcleti,  and  that  both  were  natives  of 
or  connected  with  Argos ; it  may  also  be  assumed  that  they 
were  living  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat., 
xxxiv.  8)  alludes  to  a Polycletus  Sicynnius,  attributing  to 
him  tho  works  which  gained  for  their  author  the  reputation 
of  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  antiquity.  The  above,  added 
.to  the  statement  of  Pausanias,  leads  to  the  conclusion  either 
that  there  were  three  sculptors  of  the  name,  two  Argivcs 
and  one  a Sicyonian,  or,  as  is  nutat  probably  the  case,  that 
there  were  but  two,  and  that  the  Sicyonian,  the  more  cele- 
brated, was  also  called  Argicus.  The  most  important  of 
his  works,  and  more  especially  his  ‘Juno,’  were  at  Argos, 
and  it  has  been  reasonably  surmised  that  he  may  have  been 
so  far  honoured  by  that  people  as  to  have  the  citizenship 
of  Argos  conferred  upon  him. 

Polycletus  the  Sicyonian  was  the  scholar  of  Ageladas  of 
Argos ; and  lived  about  the  eighty-fourth  Olympiad — an 
epoch  illustrated  by  the  'talents  of  Ageladas,  Myron,  Phi- 
dias, Alcamencs,  and  the  brightest  names  in  the  annals  of 
art.  There  is  an  extensive  list  of  the  various  admirable  pro- 
ductions of  Polycletus.  Some  of  these  are  unquestionably 
to  be  attributed  to  the  so-called  Sicyonian ; some  may  be  of 
the  second  Polycletus,  but,  for  the  reasons  before  stated,  it 
is  not  easy  to  appropriate  them  with  any  certainty.  Among 
the  chief  works  of  Polycletus  may  be  mentioned  tho  colossal 
statue  of  Juno  which  decorated  the  temple  of  that  goddess 
at  Argos,  and  which  was  considered  in  many  respects  to 


equal  the  finest  productions  of  his  contemporary  and  rival 
Phidias.  It  was  chryselephantine,  or  composed  of  gold  and 
ivory : all  the  naked  parts  being  of  ivory,  w hile  the  precious 
metal  was  employed  for  the  drapery  and  accessories.  The 
dimensions  of  this  statue  were  less  than  those  of  the  Olym- 
pian Jupiter  which  Phidias  executed  for  the  people  of  Elis, 
and  of  the  Minerva  of  the  Parthenon.  The  goddess  was  re- 
presented seated  on  her  throne.  In  one  hand  she  held  a 
sceptre ; in  the  other  a pomegranate.  The  accompani- 
ments and  ornaments,  having  reference  to  mythological 
subjects,  were  of  the  richest  description  and  most  elaborate 
workmanship.  This,  taking  it  altogether,  was  considered 
the  greatest  work  of  Polycletus,  but  bo  was  hardly  less  cele- 
brated for  others  of  a less  ambitious  character.  Amongst 
these  were  two  statues  of  young  men,  one,  calted  * Dnidume- 
nos,’  fastening  a band  round  Ins  bend,  which  was  treated  in 
a soft  or  delicate  manner,  ‘molliter;*  the  other,  4 Dory- 
phorus,’of  a more  manly  character,  ‘ viriliter,'  carrying  a 
lance.  A group  of  two  naked  boys  called  * Astragalizuntes,' 
playing  at  a game  called  Tali  (with  bones),  is  also  celebrated ; 
also  some  statues  of  Cancphorro  (female  figures  carrying  bas- 
kets on  their  heads),  an  Amazon,  as  well  as  several  statues 
of  Athletes  (conquerors  in  the  public  games),  and  others.  The 
Cancplione  were  so  much  admired,  that  Cicero  declares  (in 
Verr..  iv.)  that  strangers  at  Messcnc  crowded  to  see  them, 

4 and  the  liou-e  in  which  they  were  preserved  was  less  its 
master's  than  the  ornament  or  attraction  of  the  whole  city.’ 
The  estimation  in  which  uiiother  of  his  works,  the  Diadu- 
menos,  was  held,  may  ho  conceived  from  the  statement  of 
Pliny,  that  it  was  ‘centum  talcntis  nobilitatum,'  valued  at 
one  hundred  talents.  But  of  all  the  productions  of  this 
great  master  none  has  a greater  claim  to  notice  than  that 
which,  for  its  excellence,  was  called  the  Canon,  or  rule  of 
art.  This  was  a statue  so  perfect  in  its  proportions  that  ar- 
tists referred  to  it,  and  were  bound  by  it  as  b)  a kind  of  law. 
‘Lineamenta  artis,’  says  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8),  4 ex  eo  petentes, 
vetut  lege  qu-udam.’  Some  have  supposed  that  this  figure 
was  the  Doryphorus ; and  the  reason  for  this  belief— and  it  is 
not  without  its  force — is  derived  from  a story  recorded  of  the 
celebrated  Lysippus,  who,  being  asked  frum.wlmi  roaster  he 
had  learned  his  art,  replied, 4 the  Doryphorus  of  Polycletus.’ 
On  the  oilier  hand,  the  manner  in  which  Pliny  expresses 
himself  respecting  the  ‘Canon,’  would  wan  ant  the  assump- 
tion that  it  may  have  been  some  work  distinct  from  the 
Doryphorus : In  some  copies  we  read  4 idsm  et  Doryphorum 
viriliter  puerum  fecit,  et  qUem  Canona  artifices  vocant 
another  edition  gives  the  passage  thus : 4 Diadumenurn 
fecit  mollitcr  juvenem  . . . . ; idem  ct  Dorynliorum  viriliter 
puerum.  Fecit  et  quem  Canona,*  &c. ; snowing  at  least 
that  a difference  of  opinion  has  existed  on  tho  subject.  It 
may  fairly  be  questioned  how  far  any  single  or  particular 
work  can  properly  bo  a canon  of  art — a rule  by  w hich  works 
of  different  qualities  and  characters  can  be  successfully 
executed ; and  it  seems  much  more  probable  that  the  canon 
of  Polycletus,  whether  or  not  it  was  the  Doryphorus,  was 
only  a standard  of  excellence  for  works  of  its  own  particu- 
lar character.  Wo  think  this  is  the  interpretation  that 
must  be  given  to  it  by  all  practical  artists. 

It  is  the  highest  praise  to  Polycletus  to  say  he  was 
a worthy  competitor  and  rival  of  Phidias.  On  one  oc- 
casion, when  five  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  tlie  day, 
Pliulias  being  of  the  number,  executed  five  statues  in  com- 
petition, that  of  Polycletus  was  preferred.  It  is  also  said 
that  lie  carried  to  perfection  the  Toreutic  art  which  Pludias 
hud,  as  it  were,  commenced.  Polycletus  is  declared  by 
Pliny  to  have  succeeded  only  (or  perhaps  it  should  be  read 
best)  in  statues  of  a soft  or  gentle  character.  Ho  also  says 
that  he  first  made  figures  resting  on  one  leg.  On  the  au- 
thority of  Varro  he  also  acquaints  us  that  he  preserved  a 
certain  squareness  in  some  of  his  works,  and  that  they  were 
all  made  according  to  one  model  or  exemplar.  With  re- 
spect to  the  former  part  of  this  charge,  that  of  squareness 
(f punt  rata),  it  is  likely  that  the  style  which  characterised 
art  immediately  before  what  has  been  termed  the  Phidian 
period,  may  still  have  been  partially  continued,  and,  as  Po 
iycletus  was  one  of  the  scholars  of  the  hard  ami  dry  sthool, 
it  is  natural  that  some  of  his  works  may  have  shown  evi- 
dence of  the  age  of  Ageladas ; but  that  he  had  much  im- 
proved upon  the  character  of  the  earlier  art,  is  proved  by 
the  opinion  which  Cicero  has  recorded  of  the  state  of  style 
about  tho  sera  of  Polycletus:  ‘Quis  non  intclligit  Canachi 
signa  rigid lora  esse  quam  ut  imitciitur  veritatcra?  Cala- 
m ill  is  dura  ilia  quidern,  sed  tamen  molliora  quam  Canachi; 
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nondutu  Myronis  satin  ad  veritatem  adducts Pul- 

chriora  to  men  Polycleti  ct  jam  plane  pcrfecin,'  &c.  (Cic., 
DeC/'tr.  Oral , c.  18.)  It  may  be  observed  here  that  Myron  and 
Polycletus  were  always  considered  rivals.  Pliny  says, 1 ©mu- 
latto etiam  in  matenft  fuit for  one  used  the  bronze  of 
yKgina  and  the  other  always  employed  that  of  Delos  for 
their  works.  The  judgment  of  antiquity  has  given  to  Po- 
ls rictus  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  artists 
of  his  extraordinary  ago.  Our  notice  of  hitn  has  necessa- 
rily been  much  compressed,  but  a fair  estimate  of  the  honour 
in  which  ho  was  held  ns  a great  master  of  his  art  may  be 
made  not  only  from  the  recorded  opinions  of  writers,  but 
from  the  statement  that  among  his  scholars  were  Pericletus, 
Canachus  (tho  second),  Asopodorus,  Alexis,  Aristides, 
Phryno,  Dino,  Athenodorus,  and  Demons.  (PI in.,  Hitt. 
Nut.,  xxxiv.  8.)  Unfortunately  no  work  known  to  be  the 
production  of  Polycletus  exists  by  which  the  moderns  can 
judge  of  the  merit  of  this  artist. 

In  addition  to  his  fame  as  a statuary,  Polycletus  has  that 
of  an  able  architect.  One  of  the  monuments  of  his  skill  in 
this  nrt  was  a marble  building  erected  at  Epidaurus,  called 
the  Tholus.  Another  was  a theatre,  erected  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  temple  of  yEsculapius,  also  at  Epidaurus.  It 
was  considered,  according  to  Pausania*,  superior,  for  its 
symmetry  and  beauty,  to  any  theatre  extant. 

The  second  Polycletus  (Argivus)  was  the  brother  and 
scholar  of  Naucydes.  It  is  thought  likely  that  this  artist 
was  the  author  of  two  celebrated  statues  described  by  Pau- 
sanias  : namely,  the  Jupiter  Philiut,  erected  at  Megalopo- 
lis, and  the  Jupiter  Milichius,  a marble  statue  at  Argos 
(Paus  , lib.  viii.,  31,  and  ii.,  20) ; as  well  as  of  some  bronze 
tripods  dedicated  at  Amycl®.  For  further  particulars  re- 
specting Polycletus,  and  works  produced  by  artists  so  called, 
tlie  reader  is  referred  to  Pliny  (Hitt.  Nat.),  Pan  sail  i as,  Ju- 
nius, ami  Sillig  (Catai,  Artijicum),  Em.  David,  and  other 
writers  on  antient  art. 

An  antient  Greek  epigram  alludes  to  Polycletus,  a Tha- 
sian ; but  there  is  no  account  of  him  among  tho  artists  of 
antiquity. 

POLYCOTYLEDONOUS  plants  are  those  which  have 
more  than  two  cotyledons.  Instances  of  this  occur  in  tho 
Bras-icuceous  order,  in  Lepidiuni  and  Schizopetalura ; in 
the  Boraginaceous  order,  in- the  genus  Amsinkia,  and  espe- 
cially in  Coniferous  plants.  They  are  however  regarded  as 
analogous,  in  tho  latter  case,  to  veriicillate  leaves,  ns  com- 
pared with  those  Which  arc  opposite;  and  in  the  other  in- 
stances they  may  be  produced,  by  the  division  of  the  ordinary 
cot)led»ns  into  two  or  more  lobes  each.  All  such  plants  are 
referred  to  the  Dicotyledonous  type. 

POLY'C  RATES.  [Samos] 

POLYDECTUS,  the  name  given  by  M.  Milne  Edwards 
to  a genus  of  small  Brachyurous  Crustaceans,  placed  by 
him  in  his  tribe  Corystians,  which  tribe,  in  his  opinion, 
forms  the  passage  between  the  Cancerians  and  Calapjiians 
on  one  side  and  the  Anurous  Decaj tods  on  the  other.  He 
places  Iblydcctus  between  Thia  and  Coryxtes.  [Corystfs, 
vol.  viii.]  Example,  Polydeetus  cupulfcru s (Ptlumnus  cu • 
puliferus,  Latr.). 

POLYDONTES,  Do  MontforPs  name  for  a genus  of 
Helicui ft.  The  shape  of  the  shell  resembles  Carocolla,  and 
the  nearly  circular  aperture  is  surroumled  with  obtuse  tuber- 
cular teeth.  Mr.  Swainson  makes  it  a subgenus  of  Lucer- 
nella,  Sw.,  and  places  it  in  his  second  subfamily  Lucemincr. 
( Treatise  on  Malacology.)  Example,  Polydonte*  J toper a- 
tor. 

POLYDORE  VIRGIL.  [Virgil.] 

POLY'GALA  SE'NEGA  ( Virginian  Snake-Boot),  a 
perennial  plant,  native  of  several  parts  of  North  America, 
but  the  best  is  found  in  Virginia,  having  a rootstock,  about 
the  thickness  of  a quill,  twisted,  and  generally  branched, 
the  rootlets  being  Esteemed  the  most  powerful  port.  The 
bark  is  of  a dirty  yellow  colour ; the  odour  disagreeable;  the 
taste,  at  first,  mucilaginous,  then  sweet,  then  acid,  but  at  last 
acrid,  causing  an  unpleasant  feeling  of  permanent  irritation 
in  the  throat.  The  powder  of  the  root  causes  sneezing : 
it  contains  two  sorts  of  resin,  a very  bitter  principle 
(polygnlin),  and  the  acrid  principle  (senegin,  which,  when 
isolated.  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  perfectly  so  when 
in  its  natural  state  of  combination  with  the  extractive 
nintler  of  the  root),  isolusin,  and  polygalate  of  iron  and 
potasia,  &e.  It  possesses  very  manifest  stimulating  and 
tonic  powers,  especially  over  all  secreting  organs,  whether 
the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  or  glands.  By  its  irritating 


qualities  it  can  act  as  an  emetic,  but  it  is  rarely  used  except 
in  croup.  In  some  forms  of  indigestion,  attended  with  inade- 
quate secretion  of  saliva,  it  is  extremely  useful,  but  it  is 
permanently  serviceable  in  the  chronic  ophthalmia  of  stru- 
mous children,  as  it  promotes  increased  action  of  the 
glands.  As  a gargle,  it  is  an  efficacious  remedy  against 
the  hoarseness  occasioned  by  common  colds. 

POLYGALA'CE.li  are  polypetnlous  plants,  with  irre- 
gular flowers,  a definite  number  of  bypogynous  stamen-, 
arranged  in  two  parcels;  anthers  opening  by  pores,  and  a 
simple  superior  ovary,  becoming,  when  ripe,  a drupe  or  cap- 
sule. In  all  Polygnlacem  proper  the  corolla  is  irregular, 
and  composed  of  petals  irregularly  consolidated  into  the 
form  of  a keel,  while  the  calyx  has  two  of  its  lobes  much 
larger  than  the  others,  and  coloured  like  petals.  The  order 
consists  of  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs,  in  which  bitter 
qualities  are  predominant ; many  of  the  species  are  suffi- 
ciently beautiful  to  be  cultivated  as  objects  of  ornament 

POLYGAMOUS  plants  are  those  which  have  male  and 
hermaphrodite,  or  female  and  hermaphrodite,  or  both  fe- 
male, male,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  on  the  same  or 
different  individuals. 

POLY'GAMY  is  the  name  of  the  custom  according  to 
which  a man  may  have  more  than  one  lawful  wife  at  a time, 
w hich  custom  prevails  in  several  countries.  Polygamy  has  ex- 
isted in  Asia  from  time  immemorial,  under  the  uld  religions, 
and  Mohammedanism  adopted  and  confirmed  the  custom. 
Montesquieu  pretends  that  polygamy  in  the  East  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  greater  number  of  female  births  in  that 
country;  but  this  surmise  is  by  no  means  proved.  Another 
and  a more  plausible  rea.son  may  bo  found  in  the  premature 
old  age  of  the  female  sex  in  some  countries.  Niebuhr,  in  his 
‘ Travels  in  Arabia,'  gives  a curious  conversation  which  he 
bad  with  an  Arab  on  the  subject. 

The  Romans  did  not  practise  polygamy,  nor  did  the 
Greeks.  The  barbarous  nations,  on  the  contrary,  that  is  to 
say,  those  who  wrere  not  Greeks  or  Romans,  practised  poly- 
gamy. with  the  exception  of  the  Germans,  'who  alone/ says 
Tacitus,  * among  all  the  barbarians,  are  content  with  a 
single  wife.’  (German..  17.) 

In  the  scriptures  we  find  instances  of  polygamy  recorded 
before  the  flood.  (Genesis,  iv.  19.)  It  wus  common  in  the 
patriarchal  times,  and  we  have  the  instance  of  Jacob  mar- 
rying two  sisters.  By  the  law  of  Mo<c*  it  appears  to  have 
been  tolerated.  (Exodus,  xxi.  9,  10,  and  Deuteronomy,  xxi. 
15.)  But  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  no  indication  appears 
of  its  being  common  among  the  Jews.  Repudiation,  or 
divorce,  however,  was  frequent,  and  our  Saviour  (Matthew, 
xix.  9)  reprobates  the  custom.  St.  Paul  speaks  always  of 
marriage  in  terras  implying  the  union  of  one  man  with 
one  woman.  In  Christian  countries,  Polygamy  has  been 
long  since  universally  forbidden,  both  by  the  church  and  by 
the  civil  law,  under  severe  penalties  which  in  some  coun- 
tries amounted  to  death.  In  England,  it  is  an  offence 
punishable  with  transportation,  or  imprisonment  for  two 
years,  for  a married  man  or  married  woman  to  marry 
another  person  during  the  lifetime  of  the  first  wife  or  hus- 
band. 

The  Koran  allows  a man  to  have  four  legitimate  wives ; 
but  it  is  only  the  rich  who  avail  themselves  of  this  perniis- 
1 sion.  The  Arabs  arc  generally  content  with  one  wife. 

Polygamy  is  different  from  modern  concubinage,  which  is 
the  cohabitation  of  man  and  woman  unsanctioned  by  any 
legal  ceremony  or  legal  form. 

POLYGA'STRICA,  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of 
Infusorial  animalcule  proposed  by  Ehrcnberg  and  adopted  by 
many  subsequent  writers  hs  a distinct  claw  of  the  zoophytic 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom.  In  the  * Cyclopaedia  of 
Comparative  Anatomy’  (article  ‘Animal  Kingdom'),  the 
Polygastrica  form  the  first  and  lowest  of  five  groups  of 
Cycloneuroao  animals.  This  appears  to  us  the  best  view 
yet  made  public. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  the  article  Infusoria  of  the 
general  results  of  M.  Khrenberg’s  long-coutinucd  and  suc- 
cessful scrutiny  of  the  minute  organization  of  these  animated 
atoms,  we  shall  therefore  here  append  ou  abstract  of  the 
classification  which  he  has  proposed,  and  which  has  been 
generally  followed,  except  with  regard  to  the  substitution 
which  he  makes  of  Phytozoaria  for  Infusoria. 

Class  Phytozoaria  polygastrim. 

Swimming  animals,  without  vertebrtc.  apodal,  having 
sometimes  a tail,  and  very  often  scattered  vibratory  or  rota- 
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torycili®;  having  no  heart,  but  vessels  cxtremoly  delicate 
(tthius),  reticulated,  transparent,  and  deprived  of  proper  move- 
ment ; often  rudimentary  eyes,  with  red  pigmentum,  indicat- 
ing a nervous  system,  which  however  is  not  apparent ; mouth 
nude  or  surrounded  by  vibratorv  cili®,  and  commuuicaling 
with  several  veutriculcs;  the  phalanx  apparent,  and  gene- 
rally unarmed  ; no  branchiffl  ; organs  of  generation  filiform, 
reticulated,  and  granular ; no  distinct  male  organ ; gifted 
with  power  of  reproduction  by  spontaneous  division. 

Legion  I . Ancntera. 

Mouth  communicating  with  several  stomachal  vcsicules; 
no  anus,  no  iutestiual  tube. 

Order  I.  Nuda.  Order  2.  Loricato. 

Body  without  envelope.  Body  enveloped. 

Section  1.  Gymnica. 

Body  not  ciliated ; mouth  with  or  without  cili® ; no  pseudo- 
pediform  prolongations. 


$ 1.  Gymnica  nuda. 
Fam.  1.  Monadina. 
Form  of  the  body  constant, 
reproduction  by  simple 
transverse  division. 

A.  Without  tail. 

a.  No  eyes. 

* Mouth  truncate,  terminal 
and  turned  forwards  in 
swimming. 

t Individuals  solitary. 

Genus  Monas. 

■ft  Individuals  solitary  when 
young,  afterwards  ag- 
gregated and  again  libe- 
rated. 

Genus  Uvella. 

+t+  Individuals  solitary  when 
young,  dividing  cruci- 
ally. 

Genus  Puhjtoma. 

**  Mouth  direct,  truncate, 
and  turned  different 
ways  in  the  animal’s 
movements. 

Genus  Doxococcut, 
Mouth  oblique,  with- 
out edges,  ami  kilobate. 
Genus  Chilomnnas. 
aa.  One  red  oye. 

Genus  Microglena, 

B.  With  a tail. 

b.  Body  cylindrical. 

Genus  Bodo. 
bb.  Body  angular. 

Genus  Urocentrum. 
Fam.  2.  V ibrionina. 
Body  elongate,  constant  in 
shape,  dividing  into 
many  parts,  mouth  ter- 
minal r 

A.  Body  filiform,  cylindrical, 

liendiug  itself  in  undu- 
lations. 

Genus  Vibrio. 

B.  Body  filiform,  rigid,  and 

rolling  itself  m spiral. 
h.  The  spiral  plane. 

Genus  S/rinxiiscu*. 
bb.  The  spiral  helical. 

Genus  Spirillum. 

C.  Body  oblong,  fusiform,  or 

filiform,  neither  undu- 
lated nor  turned  spi- 
rally. 

Genus  Bacterium . 

Fam.  3.  Astasima. 

Body  elongated,  becoming 
polymorphic  by  contrac- 
tion, often  cylindrical  or 
fusiform,  and  spontane- 
ously dividing  itself  in 
longitudinal  or  oblique 
direction.  m 
A.  No  vestiges  of  eyes. 

P.  C,  No.  1 147. 


$ I.  Gymnica  loricata. 
Fam.  1.  Cryptomonadina. 
Envelope  membranous,  sub- 
globular,  and  oval. 

A.  Simple. 
a.  No  eyes. 

* Mouth  ciliated. 

Genus  Cryptomonas. 

**  Mouth  nude. 

Genus  Gy  get. 
aa.  With  a red  eye. 

Genus  Lagenula. 

B.  Compound,  or  reproduc- 

ing by  internal  division. 
Genus  Pandorina. 


Fam.  2.  Clostorina. 

Envelope  round,  when  rigid, 
separating  spontaneous- 
ly into  two  or  four  parts 
by  transverse  divisions, 
and  open  at  each  end. 
Genus  Closterium . 


Genus  Aslaua. 

B.  Distinct  rudimentary  eyes. 
b.  One  eye. 

* A tail. 

Genus  Euglena. 

**  No  tail. 

Genus  Amblyophis 
bb.  Two  eyes. 

Genus  Disligma. 

Section  2.  Epitricha. 

-Body  ciliated  ; mouth  ciliated  or  nude;  no  pseudo-podiforrn 
prolongations. 

Epitricha  nuda.  Epitricha  loricata. 

Fam.  4.  Cycladinn.  Fam.  3.  Peridina. 

A.  Body  with  vibratory  ci-  A.  Simple. 

It®.  Genus  Peridinium. 

a.  Cili®  in  simple  rows.  Ion-  B.  Compound,  reproduced 
gitudinal  or  circular.  by  interior  division  and 

Genus  Cyclidium.  rupture  of  the  envelope. 

aa.  Cili®  scattered.  b.  No  eyes. 

Genus  Pantotrichwn.  * Envelope  compressed. 

B.  Body  deprived  of  cili®,  Genus  Qoniunu 

but  furnished  with  hairs  **  Envelope  globular, 
not  vibratile.  + Ciliated. 

Genus  Cfuclomonas.  Genus  Volvox. 

■H-  Tentaculated. 

Genus  Sp/ucrosira. 
bb.  With  eyes. 

Genus  Eudorina. 
Section  3.  Pseudopodia. 

Body  furnished  with  variable  pseudo-pediforra  pro- 
longations. 

Pseudopodia  nuda.  Pseudopodia  loricata. 

Fam.  5.  Aui®b®.  Fam.  4.  Bacillaria. 

Genus  Ameeba.  The  envelope  dividing  with 

the  animal. 

A.  Free,  never  fixed. 

a.  Solitary  or  agglomerated. 

* Envelope  oblong. 

Genus  Navi cubs. 

* Envelope  wider  than  long 

Gen.  Euaslrtim. 
aa.  United  in  form  of  ribands, 
polymorphous:  the  indi- 
viduulsof  the  group  have 
some  freedom  of  move- 
ment without  becoming 
detached ; cuirass  equal- 
ly thick  throughout,  and 
prismatic. 

Gen.  Badllana. 
aaa.  United  in  bundles  and 
not  polymorphous,  after- 
wards disunited. 

Gen.  Fragiltaria. 
aaaa.  United  in  a fan  shape, 
without  foot : cuirass 

thicker  in  front. 

Gen.  Exilaria. 

B.  Fixed  when  young,  after- 

wards free. 

b.  Sessile. 

Gen.  Synedra. 

bb.  Pedicellated,  often  dicho- 
tomous by  ramification; 
body  reduced  below,  cu- 
neiform. 

Gen.  Gomfonema. 
bib.  Pedicellated,  often  di- 
chotomous ; body  con- 
tracted towards  each  ex- 
tremity, subfusiform. 
Gen.  Cocconema. 
bfjf'b.  Pedicellated,  united  in 
a fan  shape,  and  often 
dichotornotis. 

Gen.  EckineUa. 

Fam.  5.  Aroellina. 
Envelope  undivided. 

A.  Envelope  urccolale. 

Gen.  Difflugia. 

B.  Envelope  scutelliforra, 

Gen.  Arcella. 

Vox..  XVIII. — 2 Z 
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Legion  2.  Entcrodela. 

Mouth  and  anus  distinct,  opening  into  an  in  teat  i no,  round 
which  are  grouped  the  stomachal  vesiculi. 

Section  4.  Anopisthia. 

Mouth  and  anus  contiguous.' 

Anopisthia  nuda.  Anopisthia  loricata. 

Fam.  fi.  VorticcUina.  Faro.  G.  Ophridina. 

A.  Body  pedicellated,  fixed,  A.  Body  surrounded  by  ge- 

afterwardsdetached.be-  latine  and  not  pedicel- 
coming often  dichoto-  luted, 

moiis.  Gen.  Opkrydium. 

a.  Pedicle  simple  or  branch-  B.  Body  enclosed  in  a tncm- 

ed,  contracting  into  a branoua  sheath, 

spiral.  />.  Pedicellated. 

* Pedicle  solid,  iho  interior  * Sheath  sessile. 

muscle  indistinct.  Gen.  Tmtinnus. 

Gen.  VorticeUa.  **  Sheath  pedicellated. 

**  Pedicle  tubular,  the  in-  Gen.  Cathurnia. 

terior  muscle  often  dis-  bb.  Not  pedicellated. 
liuct,  becoming  urbo-  Gen.  Vagin* coin. 

rcscent  by  the  sponta- 
neous divisions  of  the 
animal. 

+ Aniinaicula  of  the  same 
group  similar. 

Gen.  Carchexium. 

•hr  Animalcula  dissimilar  in 
the  tamo  group. 

Gen.  Zotjcladium. 
oa.  Pedicle  not  contracting 
in  spiral,  rigid,  with  no 
interior  lube. 

Gen.  Epistyli*. 

B.  B-»dy  not  pedicellated  and 

free. 

b.  Ciliro  in  a single  crown. 

Gen.  Trickodiua. 
bb.  Cilia*  in  a spiral  row  con- 
ducting to  the  mouth. 

Gen.  Stentor. 

Section  5.  Enantiotrcta. 

Mouth  and  anus  terminal  and  opposite,  reproduction  effected 
by  transverse  division- 

Enantiotreta  nuda.  Enantiotrcta  loricata. 

Fain.  7.  Enchelia.  Farn.  7.  Colcpina. 

A.  Mouth,  terminal,  direct.  Envelope  oval  or  cylindrical, 
obtuse,  generally  cili-  Gen.  Co/ejts. 

sited ; division  of  the 
body  transverse. 
a.  Body  not  ciliated,  nor  with 
hairs. 

* Simple. 

Gen.  Enckely s. 

**  Double. 

Gen.  Disoma. 

oa.  Body  with  vibratory 

eiliro. 

Gen.  IJoUvpkrya . 
aaa.  Body  with  cilia-  not  vi- 
bratory. 

* Subglobulnr. 

(ten.  Actinopkrys. 

**  Disciform. 

Gun.  Trickodiscus. 

B Mouth  terminal,  oblique, 
often  ciliated. 
h . Body  without  cilia. 

* No  prolongation  of  the  an- 

terior part. 

Gen.  Trichnda. 

Anterior  part  prolonged 
into  the  form  of  head 
and  neck. 

Gon.  Labhryinaria. 
bb  Body  ciliated. 

Gen.  Leucopkryi. 

Section  G.  Allolrota. 

Mouth  and  anus  terminal  and  opposite,  reproduction  effected 
by  longitudinal  and  transverse  divisions. 


Allotreta  nuda.  Allotreto  loricata. 

Fam.  n.  Trachelina.  Fam.  8.  Aspidiscina. 

Mouth  inferior,  anus  termi*  Gen.  Aspidiscia. 

nal. 

A.  Mouth  unarmed. 

a.  No  circle  of  ciluo  in  front. 

• Upper  lip  or  front  elon- 

gate, cylindrical  or  de- 
picted, prolonged  into 
a narrow  trumpet  Turui 
Geu.  Trachelius. 

**  Upper  lip  short,  de- 
pressed, and  dilated 
obliquely. 

Gen.  Loxodes. 

***  Upper  lip  compressed, 
sulx  arinate,  or  tumid. 

Gen.  Bursaria. 
aa.  Front  with  a ring  of  eiliro. 

Gen.  Phi  alma. 

B.  Month  armed  with  hooks. 

Gen.  Glaucoma . 

Fam.  9.  Ophryocereina. 

Anus  inferior,  mouth  termi- 
nal. 

Gen.  Qphryocercus. 

Section  7.  Katotreta. 

Month  and  anus  not  terminal,  reproduction  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding section. 

Katotreta  nuda.  Katotreta  loricata. 

Fam.  10.  Kolpoda.  Fam.  9.  Eu plots. 

Body  smooth  or  ciliated,  un-  Body  armed  with  hooks, 
armed.  A.  Head  indistinct. 

A.  No  eyes.  Gen.  Buplotes. 

a.  A short  retractile  pro-  B.  Head  separated  from  the 
hoscis.  body  by  u contraction. 

• Body  partially  ciliated.  Gon.  Disojcejthalus. 

Gen.  Kolroda. 

**  Body  ciliated  obliquely 
all  over. 

Gen.  Paramecium, 
aa.  No  proboscis. 

• Front  and  tail  contracted. 

Gen.  Amphileptus. 

'**  Front  oblong,  tail  con- 
tracted. 

Gen.  Uroleptus. 

B.  With  eyes. 

Gen.  Ophryoglena. 

Fam.  11.  Oxytrichina. 

Body  ciliated  and  hairy,  or 
armed  with  styles  or 
straight  spiadro  and 
hooks. 

A.  Body  hairy,  no  styles  or 

hooks. 

Gen.  Oxytricka. 

B.  Body  with  hooks  and  no 

styles. 

Gen.  Keronu. 

C.  Budy  with  styles  and  no 

hooks. 

Gen.  TJrostyla . 

B.  Body  with  styles  and 
hooks. 

Gen.  Stylonickia. 

Fig.  1. 
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In  illustration  of  these  minuto  animals,  we  subjoin  figures 
of  Monas  atoinos  as  an  exam |>tc  of  the  gastric  structure*  of 
the  Anentcra,  and  of  Leucophrys  patula  as  an  example  of 
the  Enterodela.  The  intestinal  system  of  Leucophrys  is 
also  given  separately,  a in  each  case  marks  the  situation 
of  the  mouth,  and  x that  of  the  anus. 


Fig.  2. 


Lneophrys  paUils,  with  some  of  tbo  jfMtrie  c*vitie«  fall  of  Cuod. 
0g.  1. 


Inteolinal  »y»U*m  of  Lvueophry*  ystnla. 

PO'LY G LOTTS  ( roX/'jXurra,  from  woX^c,  much,  many,  I 
and  yXirra.  a tongue),  books  in  several  languages.  The  i 
application  of  the  word  is  restricted  to  the  Bible,  which  , 
being  a collection  of  books  written  by  various  persons, 
at  various  times,  and  on  various  subjects,  is  called  Btblia 
(books),  and  a Polyglott  Bible  is  therefor®  called  Btblia 
Polyglot  to. 

Thu  idea  of  a P lyglott  Bible  seems  to  have  been  first 
conceived  in  the  third  Century,  by  Origen,  who  spent  many 
years  of  immense  labour  in  forming  the  Old  Testament 
into  such  a work.  This  is  commonly  called  Biblia  Hex- 
apln,  the  Bible  in  six  columns.  The  six  columns  consisted 
of  1.  the  Hebrew  text;  2,  the  Hebrew  in  Greek  characters; 
3,  the  Greek  version  of  Aquila;  4,  the  Greek  version  of 
Symtnarhus  ; 5.  the  Septuagint;  6,  the  Greek  version  of 
Theodotion.  Theso  six  columns  went  through  the  work  ; 
but  some  portions  were  in  eight  columns  and  others  in  nine, 
and  with  reference  to  these  portions  it  is  cal.ed  Octapla  and 
Enneapla.  Considered  apart  from  the  Hebrew,  mul  the 
Hebrew  in  Greek  characters,  it  is  called  Tetrapla,  the  Bible 
in  four  columns.  Though  two  languages  only  were  used 
in  the  formation  of  this  work,  it  might  not  improperly  be 
called  a Polvglott.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that,  except  in  the 
Septuagint,  only  a few  fragments  of  Origen’s  performance 


have  come  tbwti  to  us.  These  were  published  by  Montfnu 
con,  in  2 vots.  folio,  Paris,  1714,  under  the  title  *Hcxa- 
plurum  Origin  is  quae  supersunt.' 

Among  the  moderns,  Aldus  Manutms  fust  planned  a 
Polyglott  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  ; but  ho  never 
printed  more  than  one  sheet,  a copy  of  which,  supposed  to 
be  the  only  one  in  existence,  is  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris. 
Its  date  is  1501.  Since  that  time  various  Polyglott*  have 
been  published,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  following: 

I.  The  Comidutensian  Polyglott.  This  was  printed  at 
Coruplutum,  the  Latin  name  of  Alcala  de  Ilennrea  in 
Spain.  It  was  begun  in  1502,  and  finished  in  1517,  but  it 
was  not  published  before  1522.  It  was  patronised  by  Car- 
dinal Francis  Ximencs  [Cisneros],  who  employed  seven 
learned  men  competent  for  the  undertaking,  and  who 
munificently  defrayed  the  entire  expenses  of  its  publication. 
This  noble  work  was  dedicated  bv  its  patron  to  Pope  Leo 
X.  It  is  in  six  volumes,  folio.  In  the  Old  Testament  each 
page  consists  of  three  columns,  the  left-hand  page  present- 
ing the  Hebrew,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Septuagint,  and  tliu 
right-hand  the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Hebrew, 
with  Hebrew  primitives  in  the  outer  margin,  and  a supra- 
lineary  Latin  interpretation  of  the  Septuagint.  At  the 
lower  part  of  the  page  is  a Chaldee  paraphrase  with  a Latin 
interpretation,  in  two  columns.  In  the  New  Testament 
each  page  has  two  columns,  consisting  of  the  Greek  text 
and  toe  Latin  Vulgate  with  marginal  references.  The 
Greek  Testament  of  this  Polyglott  is  remarkable  as  being 
the  first  complete  edition  ever  printed.  Besides  a variety  of 
prefatory  matter  in  the  first  volume,  the  whole  of  the  sixth 
volume,  with  the  concluding  part  of  the  fifth,  consists  of 
several  distinct  performances,  making  a largo  apparatus  of 
elementary  biblical  literature.  Of  the  Complutcnsian  Po- 
lyglott 6U0  copies  only  were  printed,  and  one  is  seldom  met 
with  except  occasionally  in  public  libraries. 

II.  The  Antwerp  Polyglott.  This  was  printed  by  Chris- 
topher Plantin,  at  Antwerp,  1569-1572,  in  eight  vols.  folio. 
The  editor  was  Arias  Montunus,  who  had  about  sixty  assist- 
ants. The  work  was  published  under  the  sanction  of 
Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  who  is  reported  to  have  defrayed 
its  expenses,  though  some  are  of  opinion  that  he  merely 
lent  the  money  to  Plantin,  and  demanded  its  repayment  in 
such  a manner  as  to  involve  him  in  very  great  distress. 
The  whole  of  the  Complutcnsian  Polyglott  is  comprised  in 
this  of  Antwerp,  besides  another  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  a 
part  of  the  Old  Testament,  a Syriac  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  Latin  translation  of  Suntes  Pngninus, 
altered  by  the  editor.  Arias  Montunus.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  in  four  columns,  two  In  each  page,  a Latin  inter- 
pretation of  the  Septuagint  forming  one  of  the  columns, 
with  a Chaldee  naraphruse  on  the  lower  part  of  the  left- 
hand  page,  and  a Latin  interpretation  on  that  of  the  right. 
In  the  New  Testament  the  versons  are  similarly  arranged. 
Syriac  being  in  place  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Latin  of 
Pagninus  answering  to  the  Latin  interpretation  of  the 
Septuagint.  The  type*  are  bold  and  finely  formed,  and  the 
paper  is  of  a yellowish  cast  and  of  excellent  quality.  The 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  volumes  consist  of  lexicons, 
grammars,  and  other  aids  for  understanding  the  contents 
of  the  preceding  volumes.  Of  this  Polyglott  500  copies 
only  were  printed,  and  the  greater  number  of  these  were 
lost  in  being  conveyed  by  sea  to  Spain,  so  that  it  is  more 
rare  than  even  its  predecessor  of  Complutum. 

III.  The  Parisian  Polyglott.  This  was  printed  at  Paris, 
by  Antony  Vitri,  1628-1645,  in  10  vols.  large  folio.  The 
editor  was  Guido  Michael  le  Jay,  who  nt  this  time  was  a 
layman,  but  afterwards  became  an  ecclesiastic.  He  had 
several  learned  associates,  and  he  might  have  had  the 
patronage  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  but,  refusing  this  favour 
and  venturing  to  publish  the  work  at  his  own  expense,  he 
brought  ruin  upon  himself.  This  splendid  performance 
contains  all  that  is  in  the  two  preceding  Polyglott.*,  with 
the  addition  of  an  Arabic,  version  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  a Syriac  version  of  the  former,  and  the  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch.  These  additions  however  are  made  sepa- 
rately, so  that,  though  the  Parisian  Polyglott  contains 
portions  of  the  Bible  in  seven  languages,  its  pages  do  not 
exhibit  at  one  view  more  than  the  Antwerp  Polyglott. 
These  ten  volumes,  in  imperial  folio,  present  attraction*  of 
no  ordinary  kind.  The  paper,  though  perhaps  not  so  fine 
as  that  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglott,  is  beautiful;  the  types 
are  large,  clear,  and  elegantly  formed ; the  engraver’s  art 
moreover  is  appropriately  displayed  in  furnishing  occasional 
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embellishments ; in  a word,  the  Parisian  Polyglott  U alto- 
gether as  magnificent  a work  as  can  well  be  conceived. 

IV.  The  London  Polyglott.  This  was  edited  by  the 
learned  Brian  Walton,  who  became  afterwards  bishop  of 
Chester.  It  is  in  G vols , large  folio.  It  was  published 
by  subscription,  and  the  volumes  came  out  in  tho  following 
order: — the  first  volume  in  September,  1654;  the  second  in 
July,  1655;  the  third  in  July,  1G56;  and  the  last  three  in 
1657.  ‘And  thus,'  says  Dr.  T wells  (Life  of  Pocock ),  'in 
about  four  years  was  finished  the  English  Polyglott  Bihlo, 
the  glory  of  that  age,  and  of  the  English  church  and 
nation,  a work  vastly  exceeding  all  former  attempts  of  that 
kind,  and  that  came  so  near  perfection  as  to  discourage  all 
future  ones.’  Some  portions  of  this  Polyglott  are  printed 
in  seven  languages,  all  open  at  one  view.  No  one  book  is 
given  in  nine  languages ; out  nine  languages  arc  used  in  the 
course  of  the  work,  namely,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Samaritan, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian,  Ethiopic, Greek,  and  Latin.  A vast 
body  of  introductory  matter  is  in  the  first  volume,  and  the 
sixth  is  made  up  of  various  readings,  critical  remarks,  See. 
Brian  Walton  was  assisted  by  a number  of  men  who  formed 
a constellation  of  oriental  and  general  scholars,  such  as 
perhaps  have  appeared  together  at  no  other  period  during 
the  whole  history  of  our  country.  One  of  these  men  was 
Dr.  Edmund  Castell, who  published  his  ‘Lexicon  Ilepta- 
glotton’  in  1GG9,  2 vols.  folio.  This  is  a lexicon  of  the 
aeven  oriental  languages  occurring  in  Walton’s  Polyglott, 
and  it  has  grammars  of  all  these  languages  prefixed.  It 
generally  accompanies  the  Polyglott.  which  can  hardly  be 
pronounced  complete  without  it.  Walton’s  work  is  by  no 
means  equal  in  appearance  to  the  three  preceding  Polyglott*, 
but  in  point  of  solid  usefulness  to  the  biblical  scholar  it  is 
far  boyond  any  one  of  them.  The  eight  volumes  forrri  an  ex- 
traordinary collection  of  aids  for  stud)  ing  the  original  scrip- 
tures. As  the  London  Polyglott  is  frequently  found  in 
private  libraries,  a more  minute  description  of  its  contents 
appears  to  be  unnecessarv.  Its  history  is  recorded  at  length 
in  Archdeacon  Todd's  * Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writing* 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Brian  Walton,  D.D.,  lord  bishop  of 
Chester,1  2 vols.  8vo.,  London,  1821,  a work  which  com- 
prises also  notices  of  all  Walton's  coadjutors. 

V.  Bags  ter  s Polyglott.  This  work  was  published  by  the 
enterprising  bookseller  by  whose  name  it  is  known,  in  1 
vol.  folio,  London,  1831.  The  Old  Testament  is  in  eight 
languages,  and  the  New  Testament  in  nine.  Eight  lan- 
guages are  exhibited  at  once  upon  opening  the  book.  The 
languages  are  Hebrew.  Greek,  English,  Latin,  German, 
Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and  Syriac,  the  New  Testament 
being  given  in  the  last  language  as  an  appendix.  To  these 
are  added  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  in  Hebrew  charac- 
ters; the  notes  and  readings  of  the  Mnsoritcs;  the  chief 
variations  of  the  Vatican  text  of  the  Septuagint  (which  is 
followed  in  this  Polyglott),  and  of  the  Alexandrian  as 
given  by  Grabe,  Oxfoid  ; and  of  the  Greek  Testament  the 
whole  of  the  selected  various  readings  given  by  Griesbach 
in  his  own  edition  of  1805.  Prefixed  to  the  work  are  fifty- 
pages  of  prolegomena  in  Latin,  by  Professor  Lee  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  types  arc  small,  but  clear  and  elegant,  and 
the  paper  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  whole  volume  pre- 
sents a very  handsome  appearance. 

On  the  subject  of  Polyglott  Bibles  in  general,  the  reader 
will  be  gratified  by  consulting  Horne’s  Introduction  : 
Butler's  Jlnree  JJibiicrr  ; Clarke’s  Bibli ograph ical  Dic- 
tionary ; Lc  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  improved  by 
Masch. 

POLYGNOTUS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
antient  painters.  He  was  a native  of  Thasos:  son  and  pu- 
pil of  Aglaophon,  a painter  of  that  island.  Pliny  merely  says 
that  Polygnotus  lived  before  the  90th  Olympiad  (xxxv.  9) ; 
but  from  Plutarch’s  account  of  his  friendship  for  Citnon 
and  love  for  Cimon’s  sister  Elpinicc  (Plut.,  Cim.,  c.  iv.), 
it  would  seem  probable  that  he  flourished  at  Athens 
at  least  as  early  as  the  80th  Olympiad  (bc.  460).  Thasos 
was  reduced  by  tho  Athenians,  after  a war  of  three  years, 
in  463  b.c,  anti  it  is  likelv  enough  that  Polygnotus  then 
left  his  native  country,  and  accompanied  its  conqueror  Ci- 
mon  on  his  return  to  Alhons.  A story  told  by  Plutarch 
(Cim.,  c.  xiv.)  would  represent  Elpinicc  as  no  longer  young 
in  the  year  463  : if  so,  it  is  not  probable  that  she  would  have 
retained  sufficient  beauty,  at  a later  period,  to  bc  introduced 
by  the  artist  into  his  painting  in  the  Pmcile.  Polygnotus 
obtained  the  rights  of  citizenship  at  Athens : how  long  he 
continued  to  paint  we  have  no  means  of  kuowing.  Pliny 


describes  him  as  'the  first  who  painted  women  with  trans- 
parent drapery,  and  covered  then1  beads  with  variegated 
caps,  lie  first  began  to  open  the  mouth,  and  show  the 
teeth  of  his  figures,  and  to  give  them  an  expression  of 
countenance  different  from  the  antient  stiffness.’  (PI in-, 
xxxv.  9.)  Polygnotus  and  Micon  were  the  first  artists  who 
employed  the  ‘ail,’  or  yellow  colour  found  in  the  Attic 
silver  mines.  (PI in.,  xxxiii.  13.)  The  same  painters  used  a 
black  or  blue  colour  prepared  from  grape  husks  (‘trygipon*). 
(Plin.  xxxv.  6.)  Some  of  the  works  of  Polygnotus  were 
executed  in  the  encaustic  method.  (Plin.,  xxxv.  11.)  Cicero 
{Brutus,  xviii.)  mentions  him  as  one  of  the  master*  who  used 
the  four  old  colours.  [Painti jig.]  Aristotle  {fhlit.,  viii.  5) 
calls  him  one  who  conveyed  a notion  of  moral  finali- 

ties and  of  character  by  his  w orks,  and  in  the  * Poetics1  (15; 
he  contrasts  this  ethic  character  of  Polygnotus  with  the 
absence  of  such  a quality  in  Zeuxis ; in  cap.  4 he  says 
that  Polygnotus  made  liis  figures  superior,  Pauson  in- 
ferior, and.  Dionysius  similar,  to  nature.  It  would  follow 
from  all  this  that  Polygnotus  held  an  analogous  place 
in  the  history  of  antient  art  to  that  occupied  by  some  of  tho 
early  Florentine  masters  in  modern  painting.  Perhaps  Fra 
Angelico  or  Masaccio  would  be  a fair  parallel;  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  painting  among  the  antients  was  es- 
sentially statuesque  in  its  character,  uiul  therefore,  at  an 
equivalent  stage  of  development,  the  drawing  of  the  figure 
would  be  much  further  advanced  than  in  Italian  art. 

The  principal  works  of  Polygnotus  enumerated  by  the 
antients  ore — 

1.  The  pictures  in  the  Lcschc  at  Delphi,  of  which  Pau- 
sanias  (x.  25)  has  left  an  elaborate  description.  The  sub- 
jects were — the  Capture  of  Troy,  the  Return  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  vurvta,  or  Visit  of  U lyases  to  the  Shades.  It  would 
seem,  from  the  account  of  Pausnnias,  that  names  were  at- 
tached to  most  of  the  figures,  as  we  see  them  often  inscribed 
on  the  vases.  The  variety  of  age  and  sex  portrayed,  and 
the  feelings  of  some  of  the  personages,  imply  a discrimina- 
tion of  character  and  a power  of  expression,  such  as  we 
should  expect  from  the  reputation  of  the  artist.  Thus 
Hector  was  represented  seated,  clasping  with  hi*  hands  his 
left  knee,  and  with  an  expression  of  deep  melancholy. 
Pen  then  ilea  appeared  to  contemplate  Paris  wiih  contempt 
and  scorn  (x.  31).  Lucian  (Imag.,  7)  mentions  the  figure 
of  Cassandra,  as  showing  delicacy  and  beauty  of  tlu*  brow, 
and  the  blush  of  the  cheek  (ifpviev  rd  irtrpitric  roi 
vapfiiiv  to  virtpivGic).  A German  artist,  Riepeulmusen.  pub- 
lished some  designs  formed  on  tho  description  by  Pausa- 
nias  of  these  works  of  Polygnotus,  and  Giklie  (vol.  xliv., 
97)  has  written  an  essay  on  the  subject. 

2.  The  Pmcile  at  Athens.  The  subject  probably  was  the 
Destruction  of  Troy.  (Plut.,  Cim.,  iv.) 

3.  A painting  in  a building  near  the  Propyleca  at  Athens. 
(Paus.,  i.  2*2,  6.) 

4.  The  Marriage  of  the  Daughter  of  Leucippus  in  the 
temple  of  the  Dioscuri  at  Athens.  (Paus.,  i.  18,  I.)  If  this 
work  were  extant,  a comparison  of  it  with  the  noblo  picture 
of  nearly  the  same  subject  by  Rubens  in  the  Munich  gal- 
lery would  probably  afford  ns  striking  a contrast  between 
antient  and  nn»dern  art  as  can  bc  imagined. 

5.  It  seems  likely  that  Polygnotus  painted  the  temple  of 
Theseus,  at  least  if  we  adopt  the  emendation  iv  rip  o ijuiioc 
i iptp,  fur  iv  rip  Otjitavfnp,  in  Harpocration. 

6.  A picture  representing  Ulysses  after  the  Slaughter  of 
the  Suitors,  in  the  temple  or  Minerva  Area  at  Platan. 
(Paus.,  ix.  4,  1.) 

7.  The  Walls  at  Thespis,  painted  by  Polygnotus  and 
restored  by  Pausias.  (Plin.  xxxv.  11.) 

It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  form  any  distinct  idea  of  what 
the  effect  of  the  works  of  Polygnotus  must  have  been.  From 
the  expressions  used  by  Aristotle,  they  probably  possessed 
much  calm  dignity  and  an  absence  of  all  exaggeration.  We 
must  not  imagine  that  they  showed  the  complicated  compo- 
sition, the  masses  of  light  and  shade,  the  variety  of  colour, 
or  the  accurate  perspective  of  the  best  modern  masters.  An 
attentive  observation  of  the  finest  of  these  vases,  which  still 
retain  traces  of  the  severer  style  of  the  art  united  with 
good  execution,  will  convey  the  best  general  no* ion  of  tho 
works  of  such  an  artist.  As  in  sculpture,  no  accessories 
probably  appeared,  except  such  as  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  understanding  the  story,  and  cssontial  to  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  figures.  (Sillig,  Catalugus  Art  if  cum  ; Miillcr# 
Haridbuch  der  Archieologie  und  Kunst : Muller,  De  Vitceet 
Upcribu*  Undue;  Goethe,  vol.  xliv.,  p.97.) 
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POLYGON,  REGULAR.  [Regular  Figures;  Re- 
gular Solids.] 

PO'LYGON  and  POLYHEDRON.  The  word  polygon 
means  figure  of  several  angles,  and  polyhedron  means  solid 
of  several  faces:  the  first  is  used  for  a plane  bounded  by 
straight  lines,  the  second  for  a solid  bounded  by  planes. 
We  shall  in  this  article  state  the  general  properties  of  both 
kinds  of  figures,  reserving  the  particular  consideration  of 
those  which  have  equal  axles  or  equal  faces  for  the  articles 
Regular  Figures  and  Regular  Solids. 

The  oluments  of  Euclid  confine  themselves  lo  convex  po- 
lygons, and  to  a limited  number  of  polj  hedrons.  The  most 
general  propositions  with  respect  to  polygons  as  polygons, 
that  is,  which  arc  true  whatever  the  number  of  sides  may 
be,  are  as  follows:  they  arc  either  in  the  ‘ Elements’ or  im- 
mediately  deducibie  from  them. 

1.  The  internal  angles  of  a polygon  of  n 9ides  are  together 
always  equal  to  n— 2 pairs  of  right  angles.  Sec  Revolu- 
tion or  Rotation  for  the  full  meaning  of  this  proposi- 
tion. 

2.  When  a figure  of  an  even  number  of  sides  is  inscribed 
in  a circle,  the  sum  of  the  first,  third,  fifth,  &c.  angles  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  second,  fourth,  sixth,  &c.  angles. 
Rut  when  a figure  of  an  even  number  of  sides  in  described 
about  a circle,  for  angles  read  sides  in  the  preceding  pro- 
perly. 

3.  Any  one  side  of  a polygon  is  less  than  the  sum  of  all 
the  others. 

The  first-mentioned  theorem  remains  true  beyond  the 
limits  of  Euclid's  meaning,  namely,  as  long  as  the  figure  of 
n sides  can  in  any  way  be  divided  into  n— 2 triangles:  that 
is,  in  fact,  as  long  as  no  side  of  the  figure  crosses  any  other 
aide.  Thus  the  adjoining  polygon  of  10  sides,  being  divi- 
sible into  8 triangles,  lias  the  sum  of  all  its  angles  equal  to 
16  right  angles,  four  of  these  angles 
being  each  greater  than  two  right  an- 
gles. 

To  mnko  a rule  however  which  shall 
connect  the  angles  of  any  polygon  what- 
soever, that  is,  of  any  figure,  however 
irregular, in  which  a point  returns  by  a 
succession  of  straight  lines  to  the  point 
from  whence  it  set  out,  would  be  difficult  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  measuring  angles.  On  this  subject  sec  Sion. 

A polygon  of  n sides  or  edges  has  one  face,  and  n angu- 
lar points  or  corners  : that  is,  the  number  of  faces  and  cor- 
ners together  exceed  the  number  of  edges  by  1.  On  one 
side  of  the  polygon  let  another  polygon  be  described:  it  is 
then  obvious  that  the  two  polygons  have  two  corners  in 
common,  but  only  one  edge,  or  else  three  corners  and  two 
edges.  &c. ; that  is,  whatever  new  corners  are  added,  one  more 
new  edge  is  added:  or,  since  one  face  is  added,  the  total 
number  of  faces  and  corners  is  increased  by  the  same  as  the 
number  of  edges.  The  same  may  bo  proved  of  every  now 
polygon  which  has  one  or  more  sides  in  common  with  any 
of  the  old  ones : and  since  at  the  outset  the  number  of  cor- 
ners and  faces  exceeds  the  number  of  edges  by  1,  and  since 
every  alteration  adds  the  same  to  both  sides  of  this  equation, 
it  remains  true  throughout.  Whence  the  following  theorem : 
let  any  number  of  polygons,  in  the  same  plane  or  not,  be  so 
connected  that  each  has  one  side  or  more  in  common  with 
one  or  more  of  the  others : call  each  polygon  one  face ; each 
side,  to  how  many  polygons  soever  it  may  belong,  one  edge  ; 
and  such  angular  point,  no  matter  how  many  angles  may  be 
collected  there,  one  corner : the  number  of  faces  and  cor- 
ners will  always  exceed  tbe  number  of  edges  by  one. 

Let  there  be  a solid  polyhedron,  and  beginning  from  one 
given  face,  annex  the  others  successively  : the  preceding 
theorem  will  remain  true,  as  long  as  each  face  which  is 
added  adds  ono  or  more  new  edges.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
when  the  polyhedron  is  completely  finished,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  face,  the  completion  of  the  solid,  by  counting 
the  last  face,  adds  no  new'  edge  or  edges,  these  having  been 
completely  laid  down  in  former  faces.  Hence,*  in  every 
solid  polyhedron,  the  number  of  faces  and  corners  exceeds 
the  number  of  edges  by  ttco. 

Again,  on  a given  face  of  a polyhedron  as  a base,  let  a 
second  poll  hedron  be  constructed,  and  on  a given  face  of 

Th*  prrwn!  incite  of  ilrcnonstr.ibng  (his  «tll  known  ilwof^m  Ri*cn, 
farth-  time  to  Irfi  knowledge.  hjr  (he  nn'twr  of  this  »rtirli\  in  the 
Mag.  ; but  he  hat  since  fcTod  Unit  It  is  Hally  contain*!  (uniter  mnihe- 

imu.nl  symh<4«  which  r.tlher  cum-ral  ilp  simpiicily)  in  a memoir  by  M.  Cau- 
chy. in  llie  'Journal  dc  l'Lculc  Tolyiecniquo.’ 
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that  a third,  and  so  on,  it  being  permitted  to  include  several 
faces  from  different  polyhedrons  among  the  faces  of 
the  new  one.  In  the  part  of  each  new  polyhedron  which 
belongs  to  the  preceding  ones,  as  already  shown,  the  cor- 
ners and  faces  exceed  the  number  of  edges  by  one  ; aud  the 
same  also  in  the  new  portion.  But  since  one  new  polyhe- 
dron is  added  at  overy  step,  it  follows  that  the  now  fares 
and  corners  are  tbe  same  in  number  as  tbu  new  edges  and 
polyhedron.  But  at  the  beginning,  counting  one  puUhe- 
dron,  the  faces  and  corners  outnumber  the  edges  and  poly- 
hedron by  one  (since  they  outnumber  the  edges  by  2)  : and 
since  both  sides  of  this  equation  receive  the  same  accession 
for  every  new  polyhedron,  it  remains  always  true:  that  is, 
the  total  number  of  corners  and  faces  in  any  system  of  po- 
lyhedrons, each  of  which  has  one  or  more  faces  in  common 
with  others,  exceeds  the  total  number  of  edges  and  polyhe- 
drons by  1. 

In  overy  fuco  of  a polyhedron  take  any  point,  which  for 
abbreviation  we  may  rail  the  centre  of  that  face.  Join  the 
centre  of  each  face  with  the  centres  of  the  adjoining  faces; 
we  have  thus  a now  polyhedron,  and  the  points  may  be  so 
taken,  that  those  lying  in  the  faces  which  meet  at  any 
corner,  shall  all  be  in  the  same  plane.  The  new  polyhedron 
has  obviously  as  many  corners  as  the  old  one  had  faces  ; 
and  as  many  faces  ns  the  old  one  has  corners:  the  n uni  be 
of  edges  being  the  same  in  both:  and  if  we  call  a corner 
triangular,  quadrangular,  &c.,  according  as  three,  four,  &c. 
angles  meet  there,  the  new  solid  has  as  many  triangular, 
&c.  faces,  as  tbe  old  solid  has  triangular  &c.  corners  ; and 
vice  versd.  These  polyhedrons  may  be  called  conjugate  to 
one  another. 

Thus  there  is  a triangular  tetrahedron  (four-faced  solid) 
with  four  triangular  corners:  consequently  the  conjugate 
solid  is  another  tetrahedron  of  the  same  kind.  Thu  quad- 
rangular hexahedron  (of  six  four-sided  fares!  has  8 triangu- 
lar corners:  the  conjugate  solid  has  therefore  8 triangular 
faces,  and  six  quadrangular  corners  (the  triangular  octahe- 
dron). The  pentagonal  dodecahedron  (having  12  five  sided 
faces)  has  20  triangular  comers:  the  conjugate  solid  has 
therefore  20  triangular  faces  and  12  pentagonal  corners  (the 
triangular  icosahedron).  The  solids  mentioned  in  this  pa- 
ragraph are  those  which  may.be  made  of  equilateral  and 
equiangular  faces.  [Regular  Solids  ] 

Again,  a solid  can  be  formed  with  14  quadrangular  faces, 
having  8 triangular  corners  and  8 quadrangular  ones : its 
conjugate  solid  lias  therefore  8 triangular  and  8 quadran- 
gular faces,  with  14  quadrangular  corners;  the  number  of 
edges  in  both  being  8+8  + 14  — 2,  or  28. 

Lot  Fj,  F4,  Fs,  Sec.  be  the  number  of  tiiangular,  quad- 
rangular. pentagonal.  See.  faces  in  a solid,  and  Ca.  C,.  C4, 
See.,  the  number  of  triangular,  quadrangular,  pentagonal, 
See.  corners.  Let  F,  C,  E be  the  total  number  of  faces, 
corners,  and  edges ; then  we  have 

F = Fj  + F4  + F*  + (1) 

U = Cj  + C-f-Cj+ (2) 

Again,  since  3 Fj  + 4 F4  + ....  is  the  total  number  of 
sides  of  all  the  faces,  before  they  are  joined,  and  since  the 
junction  joins  each  with  another,  we  have  liulf  the  preced- 
ing for  the  number  of  edges,  or 

2 E » 3 F,  + 4 F4  + 5 F4  + ...  (3) 

2 E — 3 Cj  + 4 C4  + 5 Cj  + . . . (4) 

But  F + C = E + 2,  whence  we  deduce 

2 C = 4 + F,  + 2 F,  + 3 F4  + . . . (5) 

2 F = 4 + C,  + 2 C4  + 3C4  + . . . (6) 

Hence  Fa  + F4  + . . . . and  C,  + C4  + ....  must  he 
even  numbers ; for  if  these  be  subtracted  from  the  even 
numbers  2 C and  2 F,  it  will  be  seen  that  even  numbers 
are  left : or  the  number  of  odd-sided  figures  must  be  even, 
and  also  the  number  of  odd-angled  comers.  Moreover  the 
number  of  corners  must  be  made  up  of  (l)  a couple;  (2) 
half  as  many  as  there  are  odd -sided  faces ; (3)  1 for  every 
quadrangle,  2 for  every  hexagon,  3 for  every  octagon,  Sec. ; 
and  the  same  will  be  true  if  wo  write  faces  for  corners,  and 
corners  for  faces. 

8ince  every  face  has  at  least  three  sides,  and  ever)'  corner 
at  least  three  angles,  2 E cannot  fall  short  of  3 F,  nor  of  3 C. 
Hence,  neither  4 E — 6 F,  nor  4 E — 6 C can  be  negative, 
that  is,  neither  of  the  following  can  be  negative: 

3 Cj  + 2C4  + C4  - 12  - C.  - 2C,  - 3C.  - . . . . (7) 

3 F,  + 2F4  + F4  - 12  - F,  - 2 Fs  - 2 F,  - . . . . (8) 
Hence  it  appears  that  there  must  be  either  triangular. 
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quadrangular,  or  pentagonal  faces,  and  either  three-angled, 1 
four  angled,  or  fire-angled  corners.  Call  these  the  essential 
faces  and  corners,  llonce  the  following  readily  follows : 

If  the  essential  faces  bo  all  triangles,  there  must  be  4 
at  least;  if  all  quadrangles,  6 at  least ; if  all  pentagons,  12 
at  least : and  the  same  of  the  corners.  If  the  non-cssenttal 
faces  be  all  hexagons,  or  the  non-essential  corners  six- 
angled, it  would  appear*  that  the  minimum  number  of 
essential  faces  and  corners  need  not  be  increased,  how  many 
hexagons  soever,  or  six-angled  corners,  there  may  be. 

If  all  the  corners  be  three-angled,  wo  have  2 K = 3C.  or 
(8)  vanishes.  If  then  all  the  faces  be  of  sides  uot  exceeding 
six,  we  have 

3 F,  * 2 F,  + F4  «■  12. 

Similarly,  if  all  the  faces  he  triangular,  and  the  corners 
nowhere  more  than  six-angled,  wc  must  have 
3C,  + 2C,  + C4  = 12. 

Hence  it  follows  that  when  all  the  corners  are  three- 
angled,  and  all  the  faces  either  pentagons  or  hexagons,  the 
number  of  pentagons  can  Le  neither  more  nor  less  than  12: 
also  that  when  all  the  faces  are  triangles,  and  all  the  corners 
five  angled  or  six-angled,  the  number  of  five-angled  corners 
can  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  12. 

If  all  the  corners  be  four-angled,  we  have  2E=4C,  or 
F)=8  + F*  + 2F.  + 

whence  there  must  be  at  least  8 triangles.  And  similarly, 
if  all  the  sides  be  quadrangular,  there  must  be  at  least  ti 
three-angled  corners. 

If  all  the  corners  bo  five-angled,  wo  have  2E  = iC,  or 
F,  = 20  + 2F4  + 5K4  + SF«  4*  • • • • 
so  that  there  must  be  at  least  20  triangular  faces.  Similarly 
if  all  the  faces  be  pentagonal,  there  must  be  at  least  20 
three  angled  corners. 

Some  of  the  most  obvious  ways  in  which  figures  may  be 
put  together  so  as  to  enclose  space  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Two  n-sided  faces,  joined  by  n quadrangles.  This  in- 
cludes the  prism  and  truncated  pyramid,  and  also  every 
quadrangular  hexahedron. 

2.  The  pyramid,  with  one  « sided  face  and  n triangles. 

3.  The  solid  with  n quadrangle*,  and  2a  triangles,  the 
symmetrical  case  of  which  is  a prism  surmounted  at  caeh 
end  by  a pyramid. 

4.  Two  faces  of  n sides,  and  mn  quadrangles,  tn  being 
any  whole  number. 

5.  Twelve  quadrangles  so  arranged  that  four  of  them  are 
placed  corner  to  corner,  the  figure  being  finished  by  four 
others  on  each  side.  When  the  quadrangles  are  all  equi- 
lateral, this  is  the  rhombic  dodecahedron. 

6.  The  pentagonal  dodecahedron,  in  which  there  are  two 
pentagon*,  each  of  which  has  another  pentagon  on  every 
side,  tne  two  figures  being  placed  together  so  that  the  pro- 
jecting angles  of  the  one  fill  up  the  re  entering  angle*  of 
the  other. 

7.  The  triangular  icosahedron,  the  conjugate  solid  of  the 
hist,  which  may  be  thus  imagined.  Let  a pentagonal  prism 
be  surmounted  at  each  extremity  by  a pyramid,  and  let  the 
sides  of  the  prism  which  join  the  angles  of  the  opposite  pen- 
tagons, and  also  a diagonal  in  each  quadrangle,  be  supposed 
to  be  formed  of  extensible  and  contractible  threads.  Turn 
oiio  of  the  surmounting  pyramids  partly  round:  then  the 
sides  arid  diagonals  of  the  five  quadrangles  will  no  longer 
continue  in  the  same  plane,  but  will  form  ten  triangles, 
which,  with  the  ten  belonging  to  tho  pyramids,  complete 
the  number  required. 

When  the  sides  of  a polygon  are  given,  the  polygon  itself 
is  not  given,  unless  it  be  a triangle:  thus  there  is  tin  infinite 
number  of  quadrangles  which  have  the  same  four  sides. 
But  it  is  very  remarkable  that  when  a solid  is  formed  of 
given  faces,  in  n given  order  of  juxtaposition,  those  faces,  if 
they  form  a solid  at  all,  con  only  form  one.  This  is  the 
I cav >n  of  the  stability  of  solid  figures;  were  it  not  for  this, 
a box,  for  example,  would  require  internal  cross-piece*  to 
support  the  sides.  This  remarkable  property  is  assumed 
by  Euclid  as  a pari  of  a definition,  and  that  improperly ; 
since  it  :sa  new  axiom. 

A proof  of  the  axiom  implied  in  the  above  was  given  by 
M.  Cauchy  in  the  article  already  cited,  and  will  be  found  in 
the  note*  to  Legendre’*  Geometry.  It  is  sufficient,  but  de- 

•  RtWMbrr  liO*Mn  tint  |Htf  Miltjrrl  i«  very  imompli-trly  know  a ; and 
OkkiijU  mine  HrfM-ni)  -oi.i'.itUm«  cm,  1>*  U»t  it  bi»«  u**v*r  hn-ll  found 

out  *br,t  euullti,ii> * .if  l*oth  lu-rMury  ai*l  -ulBcteul  in  otitar  tlul  a given 
nunbt-i  of  may  tfcliHt  •|mm. 


pends  on  considerations  foreign  to  the  subject  as  usually 

considered. 

For  the  remarkable  division  of  equal  solids  into  symme- 
trically and  unsymmctHcally  equal  see  Symmetrical:  for 
the  more  general  view  of  the  nature  of  polygons,  suggested 
by  modern  geometry,  see  Transversal  : see  also  Tri- 
angle, Regular  Figures  and  Regular  Solids,  Trigo- 
nometry, &c. 


To  explain  tho  meaning  of  the  term  polygonal  number 
[Numbers,  Appellations  of],  let  us  take  as  an  instance 
the  pentagonal  number.  Take  any  pentagon  BAA,  and 
construct  a set  of  pentagons,  AO.  A Do,  &.c..  double,  treble, 
&c.  of  ABA  in  linear  dimension.  Divide  (beside*  of  each  pen- 
tagon into  parts,  each  equal  to  the  corresponding  side  of  ABA. 
Then  if  we  begin  with  A,  which  is  one  point,  and  afterwards 
take  in  all  the  point*  of  the  first  pentagon,  we  have  l-f-4.  or 
5 points.  If  we  now  add  all  the  additional  points  of  the 
second  pentagon  (including  subdivision-point*),  we  have 
: 14-4  + 7 or  12  points.  Take  in  the  next  pentagon,  and  we 
have  1+447+10,  or  22  points.  Hence  the  scries  I,  5,  12, 
22.  &e.  is  called  the  series  of  pentagonal  numbers;  and  a 
set  of  numbers  is  thus  pointed  out  w hich  may  be  as  justly 
culled  pentagonal  os  the  set  1.  4,  9,  &c.  may  be  called 
square.  It  must  bo  supposed  that  the  various  sets  of  poly- 
gonal numbers  were  suggested  by  the  square  nuinbeis. 

POLYGONAL  NUMBERS.  [Numbers,  Appella- 
tions op.] 

POLY GON  A'CEvE  are  npetalous  plants  with  triangular 
fruit  and  usually  with  stipules  united  into  a tube  ovocm, 
through  which  the  stem  posses.  Their  fruit  is  evidently 
composed  of  three  aspertnotts  rarpellary  leaves  joined  by  their 
edges,  and  surrounding  a single  erect  ovule  deriving  its 

(origin  from  a central  placenta ; and  it  proves  in  a sinking 
maimer  the  truth  of  the  modern  theory,  that  in  many  cases 
the  ovules  derive  their  origin  immediately  from  the  centre 
of  vegetation,  or  the  growing  point,  and  not  fiom  the  mar- 
gin of  carpcliary  leaves.  The  order  consists  of  herbaceous 
plants  more  frequently  than  of  shrubs,  and  a largo  part  of 
them  nre  mere  weeds;  os  for  example  our  docks,  and  wild 
polygonums;  some  however  are  handsome  flowers,  a*  tho 
Polygonum  Oriental e,  or  Garden  Persicaria,  and  P ampleTt- 
caule ; others  are  valuable  for  cooking,  as  the  rhubarb, 
whose  roots  also  furnish  the  important  tonic  and  purgative 
drug  of  that  name,  and  in  some  a great  quantity  of  astringent 
matter  is  found,  as  in  the  Coccoloba  uri/era,  or  seaside  grape 
of  Jamaica,  from  which  a kind  of  Kino  has  been  prepared. 
A species  of  Indian  polygonum,  called  tinelortwn,  has 
recently  been  introduced  into  c-ultivat ion  in  Belgium  as  a 
substitute  for  indigo.  Tho  flour  of  the  seeds  of  Pnty- 
gonttm  t a tori  cum,  fagopyntm,  and  others,  is  made  into  a bail 
kind  of  bread  in  Lombardy  and  other  countries. 

POLY 'GON  U M (Zoology),  Schumacher’s  name  for  a 
genus  composed  of  those  species  of  TurlnneHus  of  authors 
w iih  large  continuous  ribs,  so  that  they  look  like  shells  w ith 
many  angles  or  sides.  Type,  Turbinellus  jtolygonus. 
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POI.Y'GONUM  BISTORTA  ( Great  BisloH,  or  Snake- 
weed). Bistort  is  an  indigenous  perennial  plant,  growing  in 
woods  and  meadows.  Tho  root,  which  is  the  officinal  part, 
is  about  the  thickness  of  a finger,  round  or  flatfish,  and 
much  twisted,  like  the  coils  of  a snake,  externally  dark 
brown,  within  red  and  fleshy.  When  dried,  it  has  no  smell, 
but  a very  astringent  taste.  Roots  of  plants  a few  years  old 
should  be  taken  up  in  spring  or  autumn.  It  consists  cluelly 
of  tannin,  gallic  acid,  starch,  and  oxalate  of  lime.  It  was 
formerly  given  in  diseases  of  debility  accompanied  with  san-  | 
guincous  or  mucous  discharges,  and  likewise  fevers,  espe- 
cially intermittent*,  for  the  cure  of  which  it  may  be  com- 
bined with  gentian,  or  sweet  flag-root.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  an  indigenous  remedy  of  such  power  lias  fallen  into 
neglect. 

FOLYGY'RA,  a genus  of  Helirida  with  the  shell  com- 
pletely discoid ; no  pillar ; the  aperture  angulalcd  and  mar- 
gined, and  u small  tooth  on  the  inner  lip. 

Mr.  Swainson,  whose  description  this  is,  makes  Pdy- 
gyra  a submenus  of  Lucemellcu  ( Treatise  on  Malacology.) 

Example,  Poly  gyra  teptemvolva  (Sow.,  * Conch.  Man.,’ 
fig.  3 S3). 

POLYHALLTTE,  a mineral  which  occurs  crystallized 
and  massive.  Primary  form  of  the  crystal  a right  rhombic 
prism.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardness  sufficient  to  scratch 
carbonate  of  lime.  Colour  brick-red,  pale  Meali-red,  and 
yellowish.  Lustre  resinous.  Opaque.  Specific  gravity 
2*769. 

In  ihctlamcof  a candle  it  melts  into  an  opaque  globule;  it 
is  soluble  in  water,  und  tho  solution  has  a saline  and  bitter 
taste. 

It  is  found  at  Salzburg  and  also  at  Ischcl  in  Upper  Aus- 
tria. 


Analysis  by  Stromeyer: — 

Sulphate  of  lime  . . 

. 44*74 

Sulphate  of  potash  . 

. 27*70 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  . 

. 20*04 

Chloride  of  sodium  . 

0*19 

Peroxide  of  iron  . 

. 0'34 

Water  , , , 

. 5-95 

98*96 

POLYHEDRON.  [Polygon  and  Polyhedron.) 

POLYHISTOR,  ALEXANDER,  a native  of  Cot)  mum 
in  Phrygia,  according  to  some,  and  of  Milctu.-,  according  to 
others,  was  a geographer  and  historian,  who  lived  in  the 
seventh  century  of  Rome,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  tho 
Romans  in  the  war  of  Sulla  against  Milhridates.  Being 
purchased  by  Cornelius  Lentulus,  he  was  entrusted  by  him 
with  the  education  of  his  children,  and  at  last  received  his 
freedom.  Ho  then  assumed  the  name  of  Cornelius,  after 
that  of  his  patron.  He  resided  chiefly  at  Rome,  and  had 
a country-house  at  Laureulum,  which  having  taken  lire 
while  he  was  there,  he  perished  in  the  flames.  He  is  often 
mentioned  and  quoted  by  Pliny  the  Elder,  Diogenes 
Laertius,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Eusebius,  as  a man 
of  very  extensive  learning,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
styled  Polyhistor.  Ho  wrote  a work  in  forty  books,  each 
book  being  the  description  of  a distinct  country.  Stephan  us 
B)  zaiitimis  mentions  bis  account  of  Bitliynia,  Caria,  Papilla- 
gonia,  Syria,  Libya,  Creta,  and  other  countries.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  quotes  his  treatise  on  the  Jews,  of  which  Eu- 
sebius has  inserted  fragments  in  his  ‘Chronograph)-.’  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus  mentions  another  woik  of  Polyhistor, 
on  the  * Symbol  of  Pythagoras;’  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
in  his  work  against  Julinn,  quotes  his  authority  on  the  early 
history  of  the  world.  Unfortunately  none  of  Polyhistor’s 
Works  have  come  down  to  us. 

Polyhistor  is  also  the  title  of  a work  on  geography  by- 
Sol  inus.  [Soli  nus.] 

POLY'LEPAS,  M.  de  Blainvitle’s  name  for  the  genus 
Scalpel  lum  of  authors.  [CiRRirsDA,  vol.  vii.,  p.  208.] 

POLY  M1GN1TK,  Titaniate  of  Iron,  Zircon,  ice.  Occurs 
crystallized.  Primary  form  a right  rhombic  prism.  Frac- 
ture conchoidal.  Hardness,  scratches  phosphate  of  limo. 
and  is  scratched  by  felspar.  Colour  black.  Lustre  nearly 
metallic.  Opaque.  Specific  gravity  4*806. 

Before  the  blow  pipe,  infusible;  acted  upon  by  sulphuric 
acid,  when  reduced  to  fine  powder. 

It  is  found  [in  imbedded  crystals  at  Frcdcriksvam  in 
Norway. 


Analysis  by  Berzelius  : — 

Titanic  acid  . • . . 

Oxide  of  iron 

Oxide  of  cerium  . . . 

Oxide  of  manganese 
Zirconia  .... 

Yttria 

Lime 

Magnesia,  potash,  silica,  and  oxide 
of  tin  , 
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POLYMORPHIC  A.  [Foraminifera,  vol.  x,  p.  34S.) 

POLYNE'MUS,  a genus  of  fishes,  placed  by  Cuvier  in 
his  third  division  of  the  Percidae,  tho  species  of  which  are 
distinguished  by  the  ventral  fins  being  inserted  farther  back 
than  the  pectorals.  These  fishes  arc  further  distinguished 
by  having  several  long  filaments  beneath  the  pectoral 
fin;  those  are,  in  fact,  free  rays  of  that  fin:  their  teeth  are 
minute  and  dense  as  the  pile  on  velvet,  or  recurved  like  the 
teeth  in  a caiding-machinc ; they  are  found  on  both  jaws, 
as  well  as  on  the  vomer  and  palate.  The  general  form  of 
the  body  of  the  Jblynemt  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the 
perch;  the  muzzle  projects  over  tho  mouth ; the  eyes  are 
rather  largo  and  placed  very  forward ; the  dorsal  fins  are 
short  and  widely  separated,  und  the  caudal  flu  is  large,  and 
more  or  less  forked.  The  scales  extend  on  the  fins,  as  in 
many  of  the  ScicenidiP,  which  these  fishes  appear  to  ap- 
proach in  some  other  characters. 

Considerable  interest  is  attached  to  the  Polynemt  on  ac- 
count of  some  recent  discoveries,  which  tend  to  show  that 
they  produce  isinglass  in  considerable  abundance. 

The  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Zoological  Society 
was  first  directed  to  this  subject  by  Dr.  Cantor.*  * In  the  De- 
cember number  (1838)  of  Parbury’s  “Oriental  Herald,'” 
says  this  naturalist, 1 appears  a letter  “on  the  Suleah  fish  of 
Bengal,  and  the  isinglass  it  affords:”*  this  fish,’ -ays  the 
anonymous  writer,  when  at  its  full  size,  attains  about  four 
feet  in  length,  and  is  squalifurm,  resembling  the  shark 
species  in  appearance,  but  exhibiting  a more  delicate  struc- 
ture. The  meat  of  this  fish  is  exceedingly  coarse,  nnd  is 
converted  by  the  natives,  when  salted  and  spiced,  into 
‘ burtah,’ a piquant  relish,  well  known  at  the  break  fast- tables 
of  Bengal.  The  bladder  of  the  Suleah  may  be  considered 
the  most  valuable  part  of  it;  this,  when  exposed  to  tho 
sun  and  suffered  to  dry,  becomes  purely  pellucid,  nnd  so 
hard,  that  it  will  repel  the  edge  of  a sharp  knife  when  ap- 
plied to  it.  These  bladders  vary  from  half  a pound  to  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  avoirdupois  in  weight  when  perfectly 
dry.  This  fish  abounds  in  Channel  Creek,  off  Saugor,  nnd 
in  the  ostia,  or  mouths,  of  all  the  rivers  which  intersect  the 
Sunderbuns,  and  are  exceedingly  plentiful  in  certain  sea- 
sons. 

The  discovery  of  isinglass  as  a product  of  India  was  so 
important,  that  Dr.  Cantor  determined  to  investigate  the 
subject,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  the  Suleah 
might  be;  when,  quite  unexpectedly,  he  received  a letter 
from  Mr.  McClelland,  in  which  that  naturalist  stated  that 
he  had  examined  this  fish,  and  found  it  to  be  the  Polynemm 
Sale  of  Hamilton’s  ' Fishes  of  the  Ganges:’  he  moreover 
discovered  that  an  individual  of  that  specie*  weighing  two 
pounds  would  yield  sixty-five  grains  of  pure  isinglass,  an 
article  which  in  India  sells  at  sixteen  rupees  (1/.  12#.)  per 
pound. 

Thinking  it  highly  probable  that  other  species  of  Jblytie- 
mus  besides  the  P.  Sele  will  yield  isinglass.  Dr.  Cantor  pro- 
ceeds to  give  a short  account  of  those  species  which  came 
under  his  observation  while  attached  as  surgeon  to  the 
Honourable  Company’s  Survey  of  the  sea-face  of  the  Gun- 
get  ic  delta. 

* The  species  best  known,’  says  the  author, 4 is  the  Poly- 
nemu s Iii*ua  of  Hamilton  {Pol.  longijlli*,  Cuvier;  the 
Tupsee.or  Mango  Fish,  of  the  Anglo-Indians) : this  inhabit* 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  msluarics  of  tho  Ganges,  but 
enters  the  mounts  of  the  rivers  even  higher  up  than  Cal- 
cutta during  the  breeding  season  (April  and  May),  when 
the  fish  is  considered  in  Us  highest  perfection,  and  is  gene- 
rally sought  os  a great  delicacy.  This  species  is  the  smallest, 
for  its  length  seldom  exceeds  eight  or  nine  inches,  ami  one 
and  a half  or  two  inches  in  depth.’  ft  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  length  of  filaments,  or  froc  rays,  of  the  pectoral  fins, 
these  being  abouj  twice  the  length  of  the  body,  and  seven 
• ihu  • Proceeding*  of  U«r  Zoological  Society*  for  July,  1S3S). 
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in  number  on  each  side.  Iblynemus  nanus  and  P.  Topsui 
of  Hamilton,  I>r.  Cantor  mates,  are  closely  allied  to  this 
species.  * Polynemus  Sele,  Hamilton  (P.  plebeiu*,  Brous- 
sounais ; P.  linen  fas,  Lacepede).  is  the  Suleah  fish  mentioned 
in  Parbury's  “ Oriental  Herald,”  the  same  which  Mr. 
McClelland  submitted  to  examination.  This  species,  as 
well  as  another  closely  allied  to  P.  quadriJUit*  Cuvier,  ' 
which  I have  dissected,  figured,  and  described,  under  the 
name  of  P.  Salliah  < Sacco!  lb),  appears  to  be  equally  plentiful, 
in  shoals,  all  the  year  round,  in  the  ®stuaries  of  the  Ganges, 
and  is  appreciated  by  Europeans  for  its  excellent  flavour: 
both  species  attain  a sue  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length, 
and  eight  to  ten  inches  in  dentil.' 

Besides  these  species  found  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland, 
two  other  snecies  of  Polyncraus,  P.  hexanemus  and  P.  hep- 
ladactylu *,  nave  been  discovered  off  the  coast  of  Java.  On 
the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  the  West  Indies,  certain  species 
of  the  present  genus  are  found.  One  of  the  African  species 
is  confounded  by  Cuvier  with  the  Indian  P.  longifttis,  and 
the  mistake  has  been  rectified  by  Mr.  Bennett.t  It  appears 
that  this  species  (which  is  in  all  probability  the  Pentamenus 
of  Artedi,  on  which  Linn®  us  established  his  Pol.  quinqua- 
rius)  differs  from  the  Mango-fish  of  India  in  the  number  of 
free  rays  to  the  pectoral  fins,  the  latter  having  seven  rays, 
and  the  African  species  only  five.  MM.  Cuvier  and  Valen- 
ciennes, not  having  found  any  species  of  Iblynemus  with  so 
few  as  five  free  rajs,  and  those  longer  than  the  body,  imagined 
that  the  JPbl.  qutnquarius  was  founded  on  a mutilated  spe- 
cimen. Several  individuals#  however  haling  this  character 
being  discovered  by  Captain  Belcher,  R.N.,  during  his  sur- 
vey  of  a part  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  Africa,  Mr. 
lkunctt  proposed  to  name  the  species  after  Artedi 


The  second  African  species  belongs  to  that  section  in 
which  the  free  rays  of  the  pectoral  fins  are  short,  and  has 
received  the  name  of  Polyncmut  quadrifilis. 


PulfDemua  quadiiAU*,  for.  cl  Va.. 

In  the  American  Polynetnns  (P.  Amencamu ) there  are 
seven  free  rays  to  the  pectoral  fin,  and  these  scarcely  reach 
tho  tip  of  tbo  ventral  fins : it  is  about  one  foot  in  length,  of 
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a silvery  colour ; the  pectoral  fins  are  almost  black,  and  the 
other  fins  are  spotted  with  black. 

POLYNESIA,  a word  formed  from  the  Greek,  and  sig- 
nifying * many  islands,’  is  a term  which  has  not  long  been 
used  in  geography.  When  the  numerous  groups  of  islands 
dispersed  over  the  Pacific,  and  the  whole  extent  of  what  now 
is  called  Australia,  became  known,  geographers  felt  tlia 
necessity  of  separating  both  from  Asia,  and  of  giving  them 
a distinct  description,  and  accordingly  they  sought  for  an  ap- 
propriate name.  The  English  geographers  adopted  that  of 
Australasia,  the  German  Australia,  and  the  French  Poly- 
nesia. Under  this  naniQ  the  French  geographers  compre- 
hended not  only  the  several  groups  of  islands  which  occur  in 
the  Pacific  and  the  continent  of  Australia,  but  added  to 
them  all  the  islands  east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  or  those 
which  ore  commonly  called  the  Indian  Archipelago.  But 
as  those  islands  had  always  been  considered  an  appurtenance 
of  Asia,  the  name  of  Polynesia,  in  this  extent  of  its  signi- 
fication, was  not  approved  of,  and  it  fell  into  disuse ; and  as 
it  was  not  thought  convenient  to  unile  the  gTeat  island  of 
Australia  with  the  other  groups  of  the  Pacific,  the  name  of 
Polynesia  has  in  modern  tiroes  been  restricted  to  those 
islands  of  the  great  ocean  which  are  to  the  east  of  the  Philip- 
pines, Moluccas,  and  Australia,  and  extend  to  the  western 
coast  of  America.  A few  groups  however,  which  are  situated 
not  far  from  the  American  continent,  snd  therefore  are 
considered  as  belonging  to  that  continent,  as  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, the  Galapagos,  and  the  Revillagigedo  Islands,  as 
well  as  the  islands  constituting  the  empire  of  Japan,  the 
island  of  Formosa,  and  the  Kurulcs,  are  excluded  from  this 
term.  We  shall  merely  enumerate  the  large  islands  and  the 
groups  of  smaller  islands  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Polynesia,  as  a more  particular  notice  of  them  is  given  under 
their  separate  heads.  South  of  the  equator  are  Papua,  tho 
Admiralty  Islands,  New  Ireland,  with  New  Hanover,  New 
Britain,  Louisiade,  New  Georgia  Archipelago,  Queen  Char- 
lotte Islands,  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  Vttis  Islands, 
Friendly  Islands,  Navigator’s  Islands,  Society  Islands,  Mar- 
quesas Islands,  Pamuto  Islands,  and  the  isolated  Easter 
Island  ; to  which  are  to  bo  added,  south  of  the  southern 
tropic,  Pitcairn’s  Island,  Norfolk  Island,  and  the  islands  of 
New  Zealand.  North  of  the  equator  are  the  Pelew  Islands, 
the  New  Philippines,  the  Ladrones,  the  Ralick,  the  Kadack, 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

POLYNOMIAL,  an  algebraical  word  meaning  an  ex- 
pression which  has  several  terms,  being  the  general  term 
under  which  arc  included,  binomials,  trinomials,  quadri- 
normals.  &c.,  or  expressions  of  two,  three,  four,  8cc.  terms. 
The  polynomial  theorem  means  the  theorem  by  which  a 
polynomial  expression  is  raised  to  its  several  powers.  For 
an  easy  way  of  doing  this,  see  Library  of  Useful  Knoic- 
ledge.  * Diff.  Calc.,’  pp.  328-337. 

POLYODONTAC  many-toothed  tribe’),  a name  applied  by 
Lamarck  and  M.  do  Blainville  to  the  Arcaeea  of  the  former, 
the  Ark-shells,  &c.  of  collectors,  comprehending  the  forms 
collected  by  Linnrous,  in  his  * Svstema  Naim®,’  under  the 
genus  Area,  and  those  designated  by  more  modem  zoologists 
as  the  genera  Area,  Cuculleea,  Peclunculus,  and  Nucula. 

Lamarck’s  Arcaeea  constitute  a part  of  his  Conchifcret 
Thiuipcdes,  and  arc  arranged  by  him  between  the  Curdia - 
cees  and  the  TrigonCes. 

De  Blainville  places  his  family  Polyodonta  or  A reacts 
between  the  Mytilacea  and  Submytilacea. 

Lamarck  thus  defines  tho  family  : — 

* Cardinal  teeth  small,  numerous,  entering,  and  disposed 
in  each  valve  in  either  a straight,  a curved,  or  a broken 
lino.’ 

M.  Desliayes  remarks,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck, 
that  the  greater  number  of  concliologists  consider  the  family 
to  be  very  natural,  and  not  requiring  any  alteration,  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  genera  being  apparent,  and  especially 
between  Cuculleea,  Area,  and  Peclunculus ; whilst  the  dif- 
ferences existing  between  them  arc  of  so  little  im|K>rtanco 
that  their  union  under  one  natural  genus  may  be  well 
adopted.  N arid  la  indeed  does  not  appear  to  M.  Deihayes  to 
be  sowell  connected  with  the  preceding  genera;  for  the 
Nucules  ore  nacreous,  a condition  not  observed  in  tho 
others.  The  hinge  teeth  too  of  the  Nucules  have  a different 
form,  and  they  are  in  general  more  projecting  than  those  of 
the  Arete  and  Pectunculi ; the  position  of  their  ligament  dis- 
tinguishes thoin  still  further.  In  tho  three  preceding  genera 
the  ligament  is  external,  and  rolled  up,  as  it  were,  behind 
the  bingo;  in  the  Nucules  it  is  internal,  and  received  into  a 
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small  spoon-shaped  cavity  placed  in  the  arigle  formed  by  the 
cardinal  hinge.  It  is  true,  says  M.  Deshaycs,  in  contiuua- 
tlon,  that  among  the  Nuadte  are  comprehended  many 
specie?  in  which  the  ligament  is  external  as  in  the Peetunculi ; 
and  these  species  are  not  nacreous.  M.  Dcshayes  suggests 
that  it  may  be  convenient  to  withdraw  these  species  from 
the  genus  Nucida,  to  place  them  among  the  Arete  and  the 
Peetunculi,  and  thus  separate  them  from  the  family  of  the 
A rciulte,  which  family  would  be  then  well  characterised  by 
the  position  of  the  ligament  and  the  nature  oi  the  hinge. 
He  further,  with  reference  to  the  figure  published  by  M. 
Qnoy,  in  the ' Voyage  of  the  Astrolabe,’  of  the  animal  of  a 
Nucula  placed  beneath  that  of  u Trigonia , acknowledges 
that  there  is  no  denying  that  more  analogy  exists  between 
them  than  had  been  at  first  supposed ; but  he  also  says  that 
it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  animal  of  the  Nucula 
represented  belongs  to  a species  which  has  an  external 
ligament,  and  which  by  that  very  organization  approaches 
the  Trigonia  more  than  the  others- 

M.  Rang  makes  the  Arradte  consist  of  the  genera  Cucul- 
lira.  Area,  Pectunculus,  Nucula,  and  Trigonia,  and  gives 
the  following  as  the  character  of  the  family : — 

Animal  having  the  mantle  entirely  open  throughout  its 
circumference,  excepting  towards  the  back,  without  tubes  or 
any  particular  apertures,  and  partially  adherent;  sometimes 
prolonged  backwards ; the  foot  always  very  considerable. 

Shell  generally  thick,  regular,  equi  valve,  inequilateral, 
with  a similar  hmgo  in  each  valve  always  formed  of  serial 
teeth,  which  are  often  lamellar,  fitting  into  each  other, 
straight  or  oblique;  muscular  impressions  nearly  always 
united  by  a pallia!  impression,  which  is  very  narrow,  and 
parallel  to  the  border  of  the  shell. 

In  this  article  wo  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  genera 
Cuculltea,  Area,  Pectunculus,  and  Nucula.  Trigonia  will  be 
treated  of  under  Tricoxia. 

CuculUea.  (Lam.> 

Generic  Character.— Animal  very  thick,  having  the 
mantle  a little  prolonged  backwards,  and  bordered  by  an 
irregular  row  of  tentacular  filaments;  labial  appendages 
small  and  triangular;  foot  large,  pedunculated,  compressed, 
ami  slit  longitudinally. 

Shell  thick,  navicular,  equi valve,  inequilateral,  ventricose, 
with  distant  umbones : hinge  linear,  straight,  formed  of 
small  transverse  teeth  for  the  greatest  part  of  its  length, 
and  of  many  other  teeth  or  longitudinal  ribs:  ligament 
entirely  external ; anterior  muscular  impression  forming  a 
projection  with  an  angular  or  auriculatc  border.  (Rang.) 

M.  Deshaycs  remarks  that  the  Cuculltete  differ  but  little 
from  the  Arete,  and  although  they  have  a particular  form, 
there  are  some  species  of  the  latter  genus  which  establish 
the  passage  between  the  two  genera.  He  observes  that 
what  most  essentially  distinguishes  the  Cuculltete  from  the 
Arete,  are  the  transverse  ribs  placed  at  the  extremities  of 
the  hinge,  which  ribs  articulate  together  like  the*  teeth  of 
the  Arete.  All  the  Arete,  he  adds,  have  not  the  cardinal 
teeth  upon  a straight  line;  for  this  line  in  some  species  is 
curved  at  the  extremities,  and  then  the  teeth  become 
oblique,  and  in  some  species  transverse:  such  species  are 
closely  approximated  to  Cueulleea  in  the  hinge.  Upon  these 
gropnds  M.  Deshayes  is  of  opinion  that  the  Cuculleete  should 
be  reunited  to  the  Arete  as  a subdivision  of  tike  latter. 

M.  de  Blaiuville  had  previously  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, for,  in  his  ‘ Manuel  de  Malacologie,'  he  had,  as  will 
be  seen  more  in  detail  when  wo  come  to  treat  of  Area  pro- 1 
perly  so  called,  made  Cueulleea  one  of  the  subdivisions  of 
that  genus. 

The  number  of  recent  species  of  Cuculltra  recorded  by 
M/I>eshayes  in  his  tables  is  one  only ; nor  are  any  more 
noticed  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck. 

This  species  is  the  Area  ooticumeruta  of  Martini,  Area 
Cueullus  of  Gmelin,  Area  cucidiata  of  Chemnitz,  and  Cu- 
culltea  auriculiferd  of  Lamarck,  under  which  last  name  it  is 
generally  known;  but.  as  M.  Dcshayes  well  remarks,  Mar- 
tini's name  has  the  priority,  and  it  ought  to  be  that  by 
which  the  species  should  be  designated. 

Deteription, — The  shape  of-  the  shell,  which  is  of  fair 
size,  will  be  seen  belter  from  the  subjoined  cut  than  from 
verbal  description.  The  longitudinal  stria?  arc  more  marked 
than  the  transverse  strife.  The  colour  is  rather  a deep  cin- 
namon-brown externally,  and  mternallyon  the  anterior  part 
brow  n tinged  with  violet. 

Locality. — The  Indian  Ocean;  sandy  bottoms. 
i*.  C.,  No.  1 148. 
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Aren.  (Linn.) 

Animal  more  or  less  thick,  generally  rather  elongated ; 
mantle  prolonging  itself  slightly  backwards,  and  with  a row' 
of  tentacular  filaments  on  its  borders;  labial  appendages 
very  small  and  slender;  foot  pedunculated,  compressed,  and 
slit  throughout  its  length. 

Shell  navicular,  rather  thick,  equivalve,  inequilateral, 
elongated,  more  or  less  oblique;  umbones  distant  and  often 
a little  recurved  forwards;  hinge  linear,  straight,  fur- 
nished throughout  its  length  with  a numerous  row  of  small 
teeth  or  transverse  lamina?,  which  arc  equal  ami  intrant ; 
ligament  entirely  external. 

M.  Rang,  who  gives  the  above  as  the  characters  of  Area, 
remarks  that  the  species  sometimes  adhere  by  their  Tout, 
and  more  frequently  by  means  of  a byssus. 

M.  Deshaycs,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  observes 
that  the  organization  of  this  genus  has  been  welt  known 
since  the  publication  of  the  great  work  of  Puli,  ‘Tcstncen 
utriusque  SicilisB,’  where  he  has  demonstrated  the  anatomy 
of  Area  Note;  and  that  it  were  to  he  wished  that  the  ana- 
tomy of  a species  which  is  perfectly  closed.  Area  antiyuata , 
for  example,  should  be  detailed  in  the  same  manner.  The 
external  form  of  the  animal  approximates  much  to  that  of 
the  shell  itself;  the  lobes  of  the  mantle  arc  disunited 
throughout  its  length  ; they  are  delicate,  and  leave  towards 
their  median  part  a small  gap  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
shell : the  body  is  rather  thick.  From  the  median  part  of 
the  abdominal  mass  is  elevated  a very  short  thick  truncated 
foot,  offering  at  its  truncation  an  oval  aud  rather  consider- 
able mass  of  horny  compact  matter,  in  lieu  of  tho  silky 
byssus  of  somo  other  Conchi/eru,  and  which  servos  both 
for  attachment  and  also  as  a sort  of  operculum  to  close  tho 
gaping  of  the  valves  into  which  it  passes.  On  each  side  of 
the  body  may  be  seen,  nearly  throughout  the  length  of  the 
animal,  two  branch ia?,  which  are  nearly  equal,  and  composed 
of  very  fine  and  very  flexible  detached  filaments.  At  the 
anterior  part  of  the  foot  and  of  the  abdominal  mass  there  is 
a transverse  slit  of  a moderate  extent,  having  on  each  side 
two  slightly  projecting  lips,  but  which  are  prolonged  to  tho 
lateral  parts  of  tho  body:  this  slit  is  the  buccal  aperture, 
and  the  lips  ore  the  labial  palps.  There  oro  two  adductor 
muscles  which  attach  the  animal  to  the  shell  ( they  arc  dis- 
tant and  situated  at  each  extremity,  the  posterior  being  tho 
most  considerable.  The  animal  is  provided  with  powerful 
muscles  proper  to  the  foot,  and  these  la*!  leave  on  the  in- 
ternal and  superior  suiface  a particular  impression  much 
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larger  than  is  seen  in  the  greater  number  of  the  other  ani- 
nials  of  this  class.  The  buccal  apertufe  leads  into  a nar- 
row and  rather  long  oesophagus,  at  the  side  of  which  and 
opening  at  its  lower  part  is  a small  elongated  pouch,  in 
which  is  contained  a small  horny  stylet.  The  oesophagus 
terminates  at  a very  small  globular  stomach,  in  the  walls  of 
which  are  seen  large  crypts  by  which  the  liver,  which  enve- 
lopes it,  pours  in  its  secretion.  The  intestine  is  slender, 
and  makes  only  a single  circuit,  so  os  to  reach  the  dorsal 
and  median  line,  passes  behind  the  posterior  retractor 
muscle,  and  terminates  by  an  anus  turned  downwards.  The 
organs  of  circulation  have  a particular  disposition  in  the 
Arete,  very  different  from  what  is  known  in  the  other  ace- 
phalout  mollusca.  In  nearly  ull  the  mollus’ks  of  this  class 
the  heart  has  a single  ventricle  embracing  the  rectum,  and 
placed  in  the  dorsal  and  median  line  of  the  animal.  In  the 
Arks,  the  back  of  the  animal  being  very  wide  and  the 
brunchim  very  distant  at  their  insertion  upon  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  body,  there  is  a ventricle  and  an  auricle  for  each 
pair  of  branch im.  or,  in  other  words,  there  are  in  this  genus 
two  hearts.  The  nervous  system  is  very  considerable:  the 
principal  branches  of  it  are  to  bo  seen  on  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  posterior  retractor  muscle. 

M.  Deshaye*  adds,  that  if  this  organization  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  Peel  uncut  i , sufficient  differences  will  be 
found  to  justify  the  separation  of  the  two  genera;  but  he 
appears  to  think  that  this  might  not  be  the  case  if  the  ani- 
mal of  those  Arcre  which  ha\c  no  hyssus  were  known. 

M.  de  Blainville  divides  the  Area-  into  the  following  sub- 
divisions : — 

A.  (Let  Nuvicules.) 

Navicular  species;  the  hinge  completely  straight;  the 
foot  tendinous  and  adherent,  (Byxsoarra,  Sw.)  [Bysso- 
ARCA.] 

Example,  Area  AW. 

B.  ( Let  Bistourncet  —Gen us  Trisit,  Okcn.) 

Example,  Area  tortuosa. 

C.  (Genus  CucuUtea,  Lam.) 

Navicular  species;  the  hinge  completely  straight;  the 
terminul  teeth  much  longer  and  more  oblique  than  the 
others. 

Example.  Cuculltea  auricutifera,  Lara. 

D. 

Species  with  a straight  bingo  not  notched  or  not  gaping 
interiorly. 

Example,  Area  barbata. 

E.  (Lcs  Rhomb  'ides.) 

Species  well  closed,  of  less  elongated  form,  more  pcctinoid, 
and  with  a straight  hinge. 

Example,  Area  rhombea. 

F. 

Oval  species,  elongated  or  a little  arched  longitudinally, 
slightly  gaping  interiorly,  with  the  umboncs  at  little  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  the  ligament  nearly  internal,  and 
the  dental  line  a little  bent. 

Example,  Area  mytiloidea. 

The  number  of  recent  species  recorded  by  M.  Desbayes, 
in  bis  Tables,  is  forty-three,  and  of  those  Arr/c  temilorlti, 
Nate,  tetragona , umbonata,  barbata,  Magellan  ten,  Ilel- 
bingii,  antiquata , rhombea,  clathrata,  a new  species,  (Jay- 
viardii,  and  Quoyi,  are  noted  as  both  living  and  fossil  (ter- 
tiary). In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  forty  is  the  number 

f'ven.  Both  these  numbers  are  however  below  the  mark. 

or  instance,  no  notice  is  taken  in  Lamarck  of  the  fifteen 
new  species  collected  by  Mr.  Cuming,  and  described  by  Mr. 
G.  B.  Sowerby.  (Zool.  Proc.,  1833.) 

The  following  descriptions  and  cuts  will  gi\c  some  idea 
of  tire  difference  of  form  assumed  by  the  shells  of  this 
genus: — 

Area  Note. 

Description. — Shell  oblong,  striated;  apex  cmarginate ; 
unibones  very  remote,  incurved ; margin  gaping. 

Locality.  — Atlantic  Ocean,  seas  of  Europe. 

Area  tortuosa — (Genus  Trisit,  Okcn). 
Description.  — Shell  twisted,  purallelipiped,  striated; 
valves  obliquely-  carinatcd  ; umboncs  small,  recurved. 
Locality. — Thu  Indian  Occau. 

Area  antiquata. 

Description.-’ Shell  transverse,  obliquely  cordate,  ventri* 
cose,  many-ribbed  : the  ribo  transversely  striated  and  bluut ; 
tbe  posterior  ribs  bifid.  Colour  while. 


Aren  Non-. 


a,  valve*  elnaeil,  w itli  Ihii  unborn**  ami  area  of  I he  hinire  toward*  the  •pro- 
la' or  ; 6,  valve*  rlo*.-tl,  with  the  ventral  or  inferior  aspect,  tltoa  log  the  raaiKiQ, 
opposite  to  tin-  spectator ; c,  internal  view  of  one  of  the  valve*. 


A tv  a tortuosa. 


o.  internal  view  of  a vaive : t>.  valve*  closed,  the  ventral  or  Infrrkr  margin 
toward,  the  spectator  ; f.  external  view  of  a valve. 

Locality.— Lamar<-k  gives  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  and  the  Mediterranean  os  the  localities  of  this 
species,  of  which  M.  Desbayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  ilie 
Animaux  sans  Vertebret,  says  that  he  is  convinced  that 
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since  the  time  of  Linntous  two  species  nt  least  have  been 
confounded  under  the  denomination  of  Area  antiquafa, 
although  they  are  easily  distinguished;  the  one,  more 
transverse,  has  the  cardinal  surface  always  furrowed  into 
lozenge  shapes  when  the  valves  are  uuited;  the  other  having 
n thicker  shell,  the  ribs  flatter,  wider,  and  striated,  but 
never  with  furrows  on  the  cardinal  surfaco.  This  last,  being 
the  most  common  and  most  antiently  known,  should,  in  his 
opinion,  retain  the  name  of  Area  antiquata,  and  he  cites 
thtf  following  figures  of  the  shell : — Guall.  Text.,  pi.  87,  f.  C ; 
Cheran.,  Conch.,  t.  vii.,  pi.  55,  f.  548 ; Kncuclop.,  pi.  306,  f. 
2;  Grono Zooph.,  pi.  18,  f.  13.  M.  I/eslmyes  further 
remarks,  that  the  shell  figured  by  Poll  and  cited  by  La- 
marck in  the  synonymy  constitutes  a species  distinct  from 
the  two  others.  Ho  adds  that  this,  which  inhabits  the  Me- 
diterranean, is  the  living  analogue  of  Areadiluvii.  Neither, 
in  his  .opinion,  is  the  Area  antiauata  of  Brocchi  a true 
antiquata,  but  the  Area  diluvii , tho  fossil  analogue  of  the 
•penes  figured  by  Pol i. 


Area  antiquata. 

a,  nlm  closed,  Inferior  ot  ventral  liiarmn  the  spectator. 

habits  of  the  Genus. — The  Arete  have  hitherto  been 
found  on  bottoms  of  sandy  mud  and  mud,  nt  depths  varying 
from  the  surface  to  seventeen  fathoms.  Some  of  the  species 
are  moored  to  stones,  corals.  See. 

Pectunculu*,  Lam. 

Generic  Character. — Animal  rounded,  more  or  loss  thick, 
with  no  tentacular  filaments  on  the  border  of  its  mantle; 
labial  appendages  very  narrow ; foot  large,  compressed,  and 
slit  longitudina’Iy. 

Shell  lenticular,  thick,  solid,  cquivalve,  subequilnteral. 
entirely  closed;  umbones  rather  small  and  more  or  less 
distant;  binge  formed  of  a curvilinear  row  of  small  narrow, 
rather  numerous,  intrant  teeth,  which  are  often  incomplete 
under  the  umbones;  ligament  external.  (Rang.) 

Habits  qf  the  Genus. — The  Pcctunculi  live  on  sandy  or 
muddy  bottoms,  and  have  been  found  at  depths  ranging 
from  five  to  seventeen  fathoms.  They  movo  by  means  of 
the  foot,  which  the  animal  uses  to  propel  itself. 

M.  Deshayes  observes,  in  tho  last  edition  of  Lamarck, 
that  if,  in  some  important  points,  the  organization  of  the 
Pcctunculi  differs  froth  that  of  the  Arete,  in  others  great 
analogy  exists.  The  Pretunculi,  having  no  byssus,  live  free, 
and  have  a foot  formed  nearly  like  the  edge  of  on  axe. 
When  that  organ  is  contracted,  the  edge  seems  simple;  but 
when  the  animal  dilates  it,  its  lower  part  exhibits  an  oblong 
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disk  circumscribed  by  a sharp  border : this  disk  bears  much 
retcmblance  to  that  upon  which  the  Gastropods  creep.  Tho 
bronchia?  are  formed  of  long  filaments,  as  in  the  Arete ; tho 
abdominal  tnnss  is  considerable,  and  the  foot  is  attached 
throughout  its  length.  The  buccal  aperture  is  between  the 
anterior  part  of  the  abdominal  mass  and  the  anterior  retrac- 
tor tqusclo ; it  is  in  the  shape  of  a transverse  slit  between 
the  two  lips,  which  are  prolonged  on  each  side  oT  the  muscle 
and  ascend  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  branch  up.  The  (eso- 
phagus is  long  and  narrow,  and  has  no  horny  stylet ; it 
terminates  in  a pyriform  stomach,  from  which  comes  a 
slender,  cylindrical,  aud  very  long  intestine,  which,  after 
having  made  many  circumvolutions,  arrives  at  the  mediau 
and  dorsal  part  of  the  animal,  passes  behind  the  posterior 
adductor  muscle,  is  contorted  so  as  to  follow  its  surface,  and 
terminates  towards  its  inferior  border,  where  it  ends  in  a 
floating  anus.  The  heart  is  simple;  a singlo  ventricle 
embraces  the  rectum ; the  auricles  are  very  large,  and  do 
not  pour  out  tho  blood  to  jhe  bronchia?  by  their  border,  but 
they  terminate  anteriorly  by  two  vessels,  which  are’ curved 
backwards  so  as  to  furnish  a small  vessel  to  each  of  the 
branchial  filaments. 

The  number  of  living  species  stated  in  the  tables  of  M. 
Deshayes  is  nineteen,  and  of  these  the  following  are  recorded 
as  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary) : — Pee  t unculi  vfyey  merit, 
pilotus,  violaeescent,  and  nttmmaritu.  The  number  given 
in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  is  twenty;  but  the  nine 
species  named  and  described  by  Mr.  Broderip  and  Mr.  O. 
B.  Sowerby  respectively,  from  Mr.  Cuming's  collection 
( Zor>l . Proc.,  1822  ; Muller,  Synopsis),  are  omitted. 

Example,  Pectuveulus  pilotus. 

Desert j ti on. —Shell  orbiculufo  ; ovate,  tumid,  marked 
with  decussate  stria);  utuboncs  oblique  ; epidermis  brown, 
hairy. 

Localities. — The  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
(Lam.) 


PectuDculu*  pilonua. 


Nuculo,  Lam. 

Generic  Character. — Animal  rather  thick,  suhtriquetroua, 
having  the  mantle  open  only  in  its  inferior  moiety,  with 
entire  borders,  denticulated  throughout  the  length  of  the 
back,  without  posterior  prolongations;  anterior  buccal  ap- 
pendages rather  long,  pointed,  stiff,  applied  one  against  the 
other,  like  a kind  of  jaws,  the  posterior  ones  equally  stiff 
and  vertical ; foot  very  large,  delicate  at  its  root,  enlarged 
into  a great  oval  disk,  tho  borders  of  which  are  furnished 
with  tentacular  digitations. 

Shell  rather  thick,  sometimes  nacreous  subtriquetroua, 
cquivalve,  inequilateral ; umbones  contiguous  nud  carved 
forwards ; hinge  formed  on  each  valve  of  a numerous  row 
of  small  pointed  teeth,  disposed  in  a line  broken  under  the 
umbo  ; ligament  in  great  part  internal,  short,  and  insertod 
in  a small  oblique  fosset  in  each  valve.  (Rang.) 

Habits  of  the  Genus. — The  species  have  been  found  on 
bottoms  of  sandy  mud  and  sand,  both  in  restuaries  and  the 
open  sea,  at  depths  varying  from  the  surfaco  to  sixty  fa- 
thoms. According  to  Mr.  Cuming,  the  same  species  vary 
much  as  to  the  depths  at  which  thev  live;  for  ho  found 
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jV.  amenta  from  fourteen  to  forty  five  fathoms;  N.  obliifjia 
from  fourteen  to  sixty  fathoms;  ami  N.  Pisum  from  seventeen 
to  forty-five  fathoms. 

M.  Dcshayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  remarks, 
that  though  there  is  a species  of  Nmcula  widely  spread  iu 
the  BriiUn  Channel  and  the  Mediterranean,  the  animal  re: 
tuainud  unknown  until  M.  Quoy  figured  that  of  a large  and 
verv  curious  species'  in  the ' Voyage  of  the  Astrolabe.'  This 
aiuinal,  observes  M.  Desliayes,  has,  as  Lamarck  predicted, 
much  analogy  with  that  of  the  Pertunculi  mid  Arcce , The 
foot  is  compressed  laterally,  and  slit  at  its  free  border,' so 
that  it  can  be  dilated  into  a disk  for  creeping  progression. 
The  mantle-lobes  arc  disunited*  throughout  the  length  of 
their  inferior  border  The  abdominal  mass  is  not  thick,  aud 
tlie  foot  is  attached  to  it  throughout  its  length ; on  each 
side  and  above  are  found  the  bronchia*.  which  are  nearly 
as  long  as  the  entire  animal,  aud  very  narrow.  According 
to  the  figure,  they  seem  to  lie  composed  of  detached  fila- 
ments, as  in  the  Arcs?  and  P ctuhcuU. 

In  front  of  the  abdominal  mass,  and  near  the  anterior 
adductor  muscle,  is  the  mouth,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a 
pair  of  palps,  very  narrow  and  very  much  elongated  on  each 
side  of  tire  visceral  mass:  these  palps  are  foliaceous  on  their 
internal  surface.  The  internal  organization  docs  not  appear 
to  be  knowu;  hut  M.  Dcshayes  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  be 
predicated  to  bear  much  resemblance  with  tliut  of  the  Pec- 
tunculi. . 


1.  ad.  mantlr;  i.  foot;  e,  br.nchin ; re.  adductor  nuacks.  2.  Outline  of 
•hell.  wiUi  Uie  foot  of  tin?  animat  (injecting. 

M.  de  Blaim  ille  divides  the  Nuculat  into  two  sections 

A. 

Specific  with  the  border  entire. 

Example,  Nucula  rostrata. 

B. 

Species  with  the  border  creuulated. 

Example.  Nucula  margaritacea. 

The  number  of  recent  species  of  this  genus  in  the  Tables 
of  M.  Deslmyes  is  seven,  and  of  these.  Nucu/te  margari- 
tacea, Pella,  emarginata , and*  new  species,  are  recorded  as 
occurring  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  In  the  last 
edition  of  Lamarck  the  number  recorded  is  ten.  M.  De- 
shayes  however,  who  seems  to  confound  the  authors  of  the 
•Mineral  Conchology*  and  the*  •Genera,' considering  them 
as  identical,  gays  that  Mr.  Sowevby  has  added  some  living 
species  in  his  genera,  but  that  it  is  to  Mr.  Cuming  to  whom 
we  owe  the  knowledge  of  the  greatest  number.  He  then 
proceeds  to  slate  that  the  latter  has  described  them  in  the 
* Prpcccdings  of  tlio  Zoological  Society  of  London,’  and 
caused  them  to  be  figured  in  the  4 Coiichological  Illustra- 
tions’ published  by  Mr.  Sywerby,  and  that  he  lias  described 
thirty-four  living  species.  Stiil  he  gives  but  four  of  the 
Hew  species  in  the  text,  attributing  the  names  and  descrip- 
tions to  Mr.  Cuming,  who  certainly  collected  them,  but 
did  not  describe  one.  The  names  and  descriptions  are  by 
Mr.  G.  B.  Suwcrby,  who  described  len  from  Mr.  Cuming's 
collection,  in  the  ' Zoological  Proceedings’  for  1632  (see  also 
M tiller’s  4 Synopsis’),  which,  strangely  enough,  arc  quoted 
by  M.  Dcshayes  for  the  description  of  the  four  which  he  has 
admitted  into  the  body  of  the  new  edition  of  the  4 Animaux 
sans  Vertebras.' 

The  following  descriptions  and  cuts  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  forms  of  this  genus. 

Example,  Nucula  rostrata. 

Description. — Shell  transverse,  oblong,  rather,  convex, 
thin,  transversely  striated;  anterior  side  longest,  attenuated 
and  rostrated. 


N acuta  rwtraU. 


Example.  Nucula  margnritacea. 

Description. — Shell  obliquely  ovate,  trigonal,  rnthei 
smooth ; cardinal  teeth  straight,  acute ; margin  crcuu 
lated. 


K uculi  marjpirilacci.  • 

1.  Interior  or  Tutxe.  iliowing  the  teeth  on  each  M<te  of  the  hin*i»  *m!  tlie  ear 
pit  in  the  crime.  2.  Exterior.  3.  Vie*  of  the  teeth,  the  Urn -A  l 
ui  • iK i n of  the  liioll  Umig  towauU  the  oWnet,  bulorjjcd.  4.  Valve*  cWtd, 
•bow  io^  the  uinbonw. 

Fossil  Arcad.*. 

Cuculltpa.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowcrby  (‘  Genera’)  notices  the 
fossil  species  as  numerous ; of  these,  lie  observes,  one  (Cue. 
crassatina)  is  described  by  Lamarck,  and  is  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Beauvais  and  at  Botdeaux,  in  beds  similar 
to  that  of  Griguun,  hut  in  England  several  species  occur, 
both  in  the  greensand  and  in  I ho  inferior  oolite,  and  are 
engraved  in  Sowcrby'a  ‘ Mineral  Conchology.’  Mr.  G.  B. 
Sowcrby  adds,  that  those  of  t'no  inferior  oolite  are  also  found 
at  Bayeux  itt  Normandy. 

The  number  of  fossil  species  (tertiary)  recorded  by  M. 
Dcshayes  in  his  Tables  is  two.  In  the  last  edition  of 
Lamarck  the  number  is  six.  lb*.  Mantel!,  in  his  ‘Tabular 
Arrangement  of  the  Organic  Remains  of  the  County  of 
Sussex,’  notes  a Cuculltea  in  the  chalk  marl,  and  adds  that 
M.  Brongniart  sent  him  a similar  cast  front  Rouen  ; also 
CucuUcea  decusuita,  from  the  Sbaitklin  sand  (Fcvcrsham). 

Professor  Phillips  (‘Organic  Remains  of  the  Yorkshire 
Coast')  records  Cucullectr  oblonga,  rotiiracta,  triangular  it, 
and  jiectiriaia.  from  the  coralline  oolite;  elongates  from  the 
coralline,  Bath,  and  inferior  oolite;  concinna  from  the 
Oxford  clay  and  K cl lo way’s  rock  : imperialit  and  cylindrica 
from  the  Bath  oolite;  cancellata  from  the  Belli  and  inferior 
oolite;  reticulata  (rota  the  inferior  oolite ; and  notices  the 
occurrence  of  the  form  in  the  Speetou  clay  and  the  lias.  In 
the  second  part  (1836)  he  describes  Cueullasa  obtu*a  and 
arguta  (Bolland).  (4  Illustrations  of  tlie  Geology  of  York- 
shire.’) Dr.  Fitton,  in  his  4 Sirai (graphical  unci  Local  Dis- 
tribution of  Fossils,’  in  his  valuable  paper  4 On  the  Strata 
below  the  Chalk’  (1839),  notices  the  following  CucuUaree : — 
carinata  ((Backdown) ; coste/lata  ? (lower  green-sand, 
Kent ; Blackdown,  Devon) ; deeuxsata  (upper  green-sand. 
Isle  of  Wight ; lower  green-sand,  Kent  and  Sussex  ; Blaek- 
dowo) \ fibrosa  (Blackdown,  Devon)  :f>/rmom  (Biackdownj; 
glabra  (upper  green-sand.  Isle  of  Wight;  lower  green- 
sand, Kent;  Blackdown,  Devon);  glabra  f (lower  green- 
sand, Sussex);  doubtful  (upper  green-sand.  Hampshire; 
lower  green-sand,  Kent);  one  or  two  other  species  (lower 
green-sand,  Sussex) ; new  (lower  grecn-saitd,  Kent  ; Oxford 
oolite,  Cambridge):  a Cvculltea  without  any  designation 
(lower  green -sand,  North  Wilts) ; and  a small  specie*  from 
the  Portland  sand,  Dorsetshire. 

Mr.  Lonsdale,  in  his  elaborate  paper  *On  the  Oolitic  Dis- 
trict of  Bath,’  mentions  Cucullcca  t.blonga  (inferior  oolite, 
Widcombe  Hill)  and  Cuculltea  glabra  (upper  green-sand, 
neighbourhood  of  Warminster).  Mr.  Murchison  (‘  Silurian 
System’)  describes  and  figures  Cucullcea  antiqva  from  the 
old  red-sandstone  (middle  and  lower  beds  only)  and  the 
upper  Ludlow  rock ; Cue.  Cawdori  from  the  upper  Ludlow 
rock,  with  a ?;  and  Cue.  ovala  from  the  old  red- sandstone 
(middle  and  lower  beds  only).  Professor  Sedgwick  and  him- 
self bad  previously  given  Gosau  as  a locality  lor  Cueuluea 
carinata.  (‘Structure  of  the  Rustem  Alps.’) 

Area.  The  number  of  fossil  species  '(tertiary)  given  by 
M.  Deshayes  ill  bis  Tables  is  fifty-four,  several  of  which,  as 
we  have  seen  above,  he  records  as  both  living  and  fossil 
(tertiary).  In  the  lost  edition  of  Lamarck  no  more  than 
eighteen,  foaeil  only,  arc  catalogued.  Dr.  Mautell  men- 
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tions  two  or  three  undetermined  specie#  from  tho  chalk  ' or  axes,  which  remain  after  desiccation  or  decay  of  the  softer 
inarl  (Ringmer),  and  Area  carinata  from  tho  firestone  or  j pai  ls,  generally  agreed  in  opinion  that  to  all  these  plant- 
upper  green-sand,  Southbjurn,  Sussex,  and  Devizes);  and  1 like  bodies  were  associated  ictive  living  animals  like  the 
another  (a  very  imperfect  cast)  from  the  gait  or  Folkstone  Hydro*  described  by  Trembler. 

marl  (Ringmer).  Professor  Phillips  notes  Area  Quadritul-  i As  in  a ticethc  flowering  and  reproductive  organs  mam* 
c-ata  and  tcmula  from  the  coralline  oolite,  Yorkshire  ; Mr.  ; fest  more  active  and  varied  functions  than  the  general  mass 
Lonsdale  notes  an  Area  from  the  inferior  oolite  (canal  , of  bark  and  wood  which  serves  to  unite  them  in  one  corn- 


banks  opposite  Litnpley  Stoke),  and  another  from  FrOme ; 
also  one  from  the  Bradford  clay.  Professor  Sedgwick  and 
Mr.  Murchison  record  one  from  Gosau.  Dr.  Fitton  gives 
Area  carinata  from  the  upper  green-sand,  Hampshire; 
A.  rot  undata  from  Blackdown,  and  an  uncertain  species 
from  tho  lower  green-sand,  North  Wilts,  the  Portland 
stone,  Oxford,  ami  the  Oxford  oolite,  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Murchison  (‘Silurian  System’)  describes  and  figures  Area 
Kaatnori  from  the  Wenfock  shale. 

Pectunculus.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  (*  Genera*)  states  that 
all  the  species  known  to  him  am  found  either  in  the  Lon- 
don cloy  or  the  calcaire  grossicr’;  he  says  that  a very 
neat  one  occurs  in  the  indurated  marl  at  Bognor,  where 
it  is  accompanied  by  fossil  Pinna,  Linguti,  &c.,  and  lie 
lias  figured  it,  believing  it  to  be  a variety  of  Lamarck’s 
Pectunculus  pulvina'i: s,  * but  in  truth,*  he  adds,  * it  is  so 
ditlicult  to  fix  the  characters  of  the  species  of  this  genus, 
that  we  dare  not  speak  decidedly  upon  this  point.'  M. 
Dcaliayes  enumerates,  in  his  Tables,  twenty-seven  fossil 
species  (tertiary),  and  of  these  ho  notices  three,  as  above 
mentioned,  us  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  In  ihc  last 
edition  of  Lamarck  but  fifteen  species,  fossil  only,  arc 
catalogued.  Dr.  Mantell  note#  Pectunculus  puivinatus 
from  the  blue  clay  of  Bracklesbam  ; P.  brevirostris  and 
P.  deeuxsatus*  from  the  arenaceous  limestone  or  sandstone 
of  Bognor.  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison  enu- 
. morale  Pectuncuh  Ptumsteadiensix,  brevirostris,  pulvina- 
ius?  and  coleus  from  the  Gosau  deposits;  and  Mr.  Lea 
describes  and  figures  Pectunculi  Broderipii,  minor,  dgfloi - 
deus,  ellipsis,  and  obliqua  from  the  (Jlaiborne  beds  (ter- 
tiary), Alabama. 

Nueula.  The  number  of  fossil  species  (tertiary)  pub- 
lished in  the  Tables  of  M.  Dcshayes  is  twenty-three,  and 
fiwir  arc  enumerated  as  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary). 
(See.  above.)  In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  only  seven  aro 
catalogued  as  fossil  only.  Dr.  Mantell  notices  Nucuta 
pectinata  from  the  gault  or  Folkstone  marl ; and  Nuc.  im - 
ftressa  from  Blockdown.  Professor  Phillips  records  Nucu/a 
ovata  and  subrecurva  from  the  Speeton  clay ; subrecurva 
from  the  inferior  oolite;  another  from  the  coralline  oolite; 
elliptiea  and  nuda  from  tho  Oxford  clay ; variufiilis  and  ! 
lachryma  from  the  Bath  and  inferior  oolite;  axiniformis, 
inferior  oolilo;  ovum  and  complanata,  upper  lias;  cuneata,  \ 
tumida,  undulala,  claviformis  ? and  Lucini/brtms  (Boll and, 
See.),  and  brevirostris,  Harelaw,  Northumberland.  {York- 
shire.) Mr.  Lonsdale  notes  Suc.ula  pectinata  from  the 
Bradford  clay ; and  another  from  the  forest  marble. 
Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison  give  us  Nucu/a 
amygdaloides  aiul  concinna  in  their  list  of  Gosau  Fossils. 
Dr.  Fitton  enumerates  Nucida  angulata  (Bluckdown) ; 
anti  qua!  a (lower  green-sand,  Sussex,  and  Blackduwn);  api- 
culata  (Blackduwn);  bioirgata  (gauli,  Kent);  imvressa 
(lower  green-sand,  Sussex, and  Blackduwn) ; lineata  (Black- 
down);  obtusa  (Blackdown);  ovata  (gault  and  lower  green- 
sand, Kent) ; pectinata  (gault,  Kent,  Cambridge.  South 
Wilts,  Blackdown,  Devon) ; undulala  t (gault,  Kent),  and 
another  (gault,  Bedford). 

Mr.  Murchison  figures  and  describes  Nucula  f ovalis, 
and  lapis;  the  first  from  the  upper  Ludlow  rock,  the  second 
from  the  Llandeilo  Hags.  <‘  Sil.  Syst.*)  Mr.  Lea  describes 
’ and  figures  Nucula  Sedgwickii,ovula,pectuncularis,  Prong- 
niurti,  media,  pulcherrima,  plicata,  magna,  carini/era, 
plana,  and  semen,  from  tho  Claiborne  beds. 

POLYPE.  The  discoveries  of  Trembley  regarding  tho 
structure  and  animal  functions  of  tho  phytoid  Hydra?,  and 
PlumatellfO  of  fresh  water,  opened  a new  field  of  research 
into  the  nature  and  relations  of  many  neglocted  forms  of 
life,  and  gave  occasion  for  much  correct  inference  and 
baseless  conjecture.  Borrowing  from  Aristotle  and  Pliny 
the  term  Polypus,  by  them  applied  to  a ccphalopod,  the 
systematic  naturalists  who  followed  Linna?us  collected 
under  this  title  many  really  animalised  masses  in  the  form 
of  plants,  and  after  abundant  examinations  by  Ellis  and 
others  of  the  membranous,  horny,  or  stony  * fulcra,’  bases, 

• Dr.  Mantell  obwrvt*  that,  a*  it  (Uffim  l'nuia  'he  rec-:ut  P Jecvuntui, 
tUtricn:  vimciflc  same  iboold  be  found  lor  it.  ' 


moil  life,  so  in  these  Zoophyta  the  little  Polypi  expand- 
ing from  tlicir  cells  for  food,  light,  or  aeration,  and  shrinking 
I back  upon  the  agitation  of  the  water,  or  withdrawal  of  ihe 
! hght,  seemed  like  so  many  animal  flowers,  which  might 
be  studied  apart  from  the  Polypiaria  which  they  adorned. 

I They  were  in  fact  studied  apart,  and  unfortunately  atten- 
j tion  waa  more  directed  to  the  wonderful  permanent  fabric, 
or  ‘ Polypidom,’  as  Lamouroux  calls  it,  thpn  to  the  Polypi 
themselves.  Hence  the  imperfection  of  all  the  schemes  of 
classification  for  this  portion  of  the  Zoophytic  division  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  many  of  tho  erroneous  generali- 
zations and  hypotheses  regarding  the  lower  forms  of  animal 
life.  There  was  besides  a real  impediment  in  the  way  of 
accurate  and  satisfactory  observation  of  these  minute  parts 
of  creation  in  the  imperfection  of  microscopes.  Until  Amici, 
Chevalier,  Prichard,  Plbsl,  gave  us  powerful  reflecting 
and  achromatic  engines,  it  was  vain  to  look  for  stomachs 
in  the  Polygastrica  and  a variety  of  internal  organization  in 
the  suppo>cd  simple  Polypi  of  the  so-called  ' sea-weed.’ 

One  of  the  most  interesting  disquisitions  on  the  Polypean 
races  — that  of  Lamarck  (*  Amin,  nans  Verteb.,’  tom.  i.)  — fixed 
for  those  animals  the  characters  of  gelatinous  contractile 
body ; alimentary  canal  with  a single  opening  surrounded 
by  cilia)  or  tentacula;  reproduction  by  gemma?,  internal 
or  external ; organs  of  sense,  respiration,  or  fecundation 
none  ; often  associated  into  compound  existence.  If  to 
these  definitions  w o add  the  notion  of  extraordinary  tenacity 
of  life,  manifested  by  tho  survival  and  multiplication  of 
Hydrio  under  the  knife,  the  surprising  fact  ascertained  in 
the  Hydra  by  Trembley  of  the  external  surface  taking  up 
the  function  of  digestion  when  the  animal  was  turned  inside 
out,  the  varieties  of  geinininarism  observed  in  Sertula- 
ria.  Cellaria,  See.,  by  Ellis  anti  others,  and  the  employment 
of  the  tentacula  or  cilia?  around  tho  mouth, — we  shall  see 
the  state  of  this  branch  of  zoology  in  the  time  of  Lamarck. 

That  distinguished  systematist  presented  a very  simple 
and  popular  classification  of  Polypes,  namely : — 

Polypi  ciliati,  as  many  of  the  liotifcrous  Infusoria. 

Polypi  denudati,  as  toe  Hydra. 

Polypi  vagimiti,  as  the  compound  SertularitB,  Corals,  &c. 

Polypi  tubifen,  as  the  Lobularia  and  its  allies. 

Polypi  natantes.  as  the  Pennatularisc. 

The  Actiniio,  thus  expressly  excluded  from  the  class  of 
Polypi,  are  very  closely  related  to  them.  They  are  accord- 
ingly placed  with  them  by  Dr.  Johnston,  in  his  easy  and 
effective  system,  thus : — 

Subclass  1.  Radiated  Zoophyta 

Body  contractile  in  every  part,  symmetrical ; alimentary 
canal  with  one  opening  ; getniniparous  and  oviparous. 

Order  1.  llyuroida.  Polypes  compound;  mouth  with 
filiform  simple  tentacula ; stomach  exca\ated  in  the  cellu- 
lar substance  of  the  body  ; no  distinct  muscular  apparatus, 
the  body  contractile  in  all  its  parts;  gcramiparous  ex  ter 
nally ; polypidom  (if  existing)  external  to  the  polypes. 
(Hydra,  Seriularia,  &c.  N udibrachiata  of  Fane.) 

Order  2.  Asteroida.  Polypes  compound ; mouth  encir- 
cled with  8 fringed  tentacula:  gemraiparous  internally; 
stomach  membranous ; polypidom  an  interna!  axis.  (Gar* 
gonia,  &c.) 

Order  3.  Ileliantlioida.  Polypes  single ; mouth  encir- 
cled by  tubulous  (aquiferous?)  tentacula;  stomach  mem- 
branous, plaited;  oviparous  by  internal  ovana.  (Actinia, 
&c.) 

Subclass  2.  Molluscar  Zoophyta.  (Ciliobrachiala  ot 
Farre.  Bryozoa  of  Ehrenbcrg.)  Body  not  contractile, 
symmetrical ; mouth  and  anus  separate;  gemmiparous  and 
oviparous. 

Order  4.  Ascidioida.  Polypes  aggregated;  the  mouth 
encircled  with  filiform  ciliated  tentacula;  stomach  distinct, 
intestine  recurved  to  an  anus  near  the  mouth ; ova  iuterual. 
(Cellaria,  &c.) 

Thus  wo  find  among  the  Cellaria,  Flustra.  See.,  which 
Lamarck  ranked  in  his  Polypi,  animals  quite  different  from 
his  type,  and  making  very  near  approach  to  the  higher 
group  of  Tunicate  Molluscs.  On  the  other  hand,  Sj-onges, 
which  Lamarck  admitted,  are  excluded  by  Johnston  and 
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many  modern  writer*,  awl  constitute,  in  Dr.  Grant’s  view,  I 
theclassof  Porifera.  Whether  they  be  of  vegetable  or  animal  | 
origin,  they  certainly  have  no  polypi.  Dr.  Far  re  ( Phil.  | 
Tram,  for  1337),  who  has  paid  successful  attention  to  some 
of  tho  higher  groups  of  Polypi,  and  who  unites  in  one  group,  | 
Anlhozoa,  the  second  and  third  orders  of  Dr.  Johnston, 
says,  • it  appears  that  under  the  commonly  received  name  of 
Polypi  there  exist  three  distinct  types  of  structure,  which 
must  be  referred  to  tlie*sarue  number  of  separate  classes, 
possessing  but  few  points  in  common,  and  these  generally 
of  the  most  superficial  kind.*  [Polypi  aria;  Zoophytaria] 

POLYPHE'MUS  (Conchology),  Do  Mont  fort’s  name  for 
a genus  consisting  of  those  species  of  Achtilina  which  have 
elongated  apertures,  short  spires,  and  an  undulation  in  the 
outer  lip. 

Example,  Polyphemus  Gians. 

Polyphemus  is  also  a name  given  by  Muller  and  others 
to  certain  crustaceans  belonging  to  the  order  Lophyropa, 
Latr. 

PC)  LY  P H Y'LLI  A . [Madrk  phtl  lice  a .] 

POLYPH  Y'SA,  the  genus  formed  by  Lamouroux  for  a 
marine  plant-like  body  allied  toCorallina.  [Pseud020aRia.] 

POLYPIA'RIA.  fn  subdividing  the  Liniu&aii  Zoophyta, 
naturalists  have  generally  recognised  the  propriety  of  sepa- 
rating in  one  distinct  class  the  compound,  plant -like,  gene- 
rally polypiferous  animals;  Lamarck,  Lamouroux,  and 
Cuvier  agree  in  this.  . Blainvtlle's  system  of  classification 
employs  the  term  Polypiaria  for  one  of  several  related 
classes  (procured  by  dismemberment  of  Lamarck’s  Polypi), 
and  divides  it  into  four  important  subclasses,  viz.  Polypiaria 
solida,  Polypiaria  membranacca.  Polypiaria  dubia,  Polypia- 
ria nuda.  In  tfie  present  article  we  shall  present  a con- 
densed view  of  the  three  latter  classes,  referring  for  the  two 
families  of  the  first  to  their  respective  titles.  Milleporid.e 
and  Ti’bi:l  ipo  rule;  and  for  some  general  views  of  ilie  clas- 
sification of  Pulypian  animals  to  Polype  and  Zoophytaria. 

The  active  animal  parts  of  the  Polypiaria  of  Blainriltc  are 
generally  of  slender  figure,  provided  with  filiform  tentacula 
in  one  row,  and  oil  her  nude  or  contained  in  cells  of  various 
form  awl  substance,  but  never  lamelLfcrous,  agglomerated 
together. 

lhe  subclasses  arc  thus  defined: 

Polypiaria  solida.  Animals  contained  in  small  calca- 
reous cells,  with  a terminal  opening,  accumulated  into  a solid 
fixed  polyparium.  Ovaria  internal  ? 

Fam.  1.  .Milleporido?. 

Fam.  2.  Tubuliporid®. 

Polypiaria  mcrauranacea.  Animals  very  short,  urce- 
elated.  provided  with  many  tentacula  (often  ciliated)  in  one 
row,  contained  in  membranous,  rarely  calcareous,  adherent 
cells,  with  a more  or  less  bilateral  opening.  Ovaries  ex- 
ternal. 

Fam.  1.  P.  operculifera. 

Fam.  2.  P.  cellaritoa. 

Fatn.  3.  P.  sertulariiea. 

Polypiaria  dubia.  Animals  urceiform,  provided  with 
long  (often  ciliated)  tentacula,  arranged  in  a curvilinear 
form  above  and  around  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  and 
springing  from  a common  membranous  basis.  (Zoophyta 
asridiouia;  Fam.  Limnindfc,  Johnston.) 

Polypiaria  nuda.  Body  gelatinous,  very  contractile,  free, 
excavated  into  a gastric  cavity,  of  simple  form,  provided  at  its 
entrance  with  cirrhose  tentacula ; no  trace  of  viscera ; repro- 
duction by  external  gfcrms.  (Pari  of  Zoophyta  bydro'ida  of 
Dr.  Johnston.) 

Polypiaria  memijranacea. 

Fam.  1.  Operculifera  or  Escharirea. 

Animals  provided  with  a horny  operculum  for  closing 
the  cells  which  contain  them.  Intestinal  canal  with  two 
openings.  (Dr.  Johnston  includes  them  in  his  order  of 
Zoophyta  ascidio'ida.  Milne  Edward*  calls  them  Bryozoa- 
ria.  They  belong. to  Dr.  Farres  (Jiliobrachiata.) 

Genera. 

Myriapoia. 

Animals  cylindrical,  terminating  anteriorly  in  a tubular 
extensible  proboscis,  surrounded  by  many  simple  tentacula 
arranged  into  the  shupo  of  a funnel:  on  one  side  of  this 
body  is  a cartilaginous  round  operculum.  Cells  simple, 
oval,  with  a small  roonu  opening,  united  mto  a calcareous, 
fixed,  ramified,  finely  porous  polyparium. 

Example,  Millepura  liuncuia,  Linn,  (recent),  Sol.  and 
JJllis,  tab.  23,  f.  1-8. 


E-chara. 

Animals  swollen  in  the  cephalic,  region,  and  bearing  a 
circle  of  simple  filiform  cilice.  Cells  not  prominent,  inais- 
tinct  externally,'  having  a depressed  small  round  operru- 
lated  orifice,  uniting  regularly  in  quincunx,  so  as  to' consti- 
tute a calcareous,  brittle,  friable,  porous,  leaf-likd  polypa- 
rium of  variable  shape. 

Example,  Eschar  a foliacca.  Ellis’s  4 Co  rail  •' ties,*  t.  30, 
f.  a,  b,  c. 


E action  foliarm. 


Blainville  includes  in  this  genus  several  Celleporac  of 
Linnaeus,  Gold  fuss,  and  Fleming.  Mr.  Lonsdale  gives  0a 
fossil  species  from  the  Silurian  rocks,  and  Goldfiiss  names 
no  less  than  twelve  from  the  chalk  and  tertiary  strata. 

Milne  Edwards  has  proposed  to  divide  the  genus  info 
three,  according  to  the  structure  of  the  cells  (Ann.  de.t 
Sci.  Srat .,  2nd  series,  tom,  vi.)  : — 

Escbaro,  in  which  the  adjoining  cells  are  closely  united, 
and  tho  anterior  part  is  semteorneous. 

Mcmbranipma,  with  a calcareous  bonier  and  a membra- 
nous centre  to  the  cell. 

Escliarina;  cells  juxtaposed,  circumscribed,  the  extero- 
anterior  parietes  calcareous  to  the  edge  of  the  small  oper- 
culatcd  opening. 

Of  this  genus  Mr.  Lonsdale  gives  a dubious  species  from 
the  Wenlock  rocks. 

Ptilodictya  (fossil),  Lonsdale. 

Thin  elongated  expansions,  having  on  each  surface  small 
quadrangulur  cells  not  convex,  which  penetrate  the  coral 
obliquely,  and  are  arranged,  with  respect  to  the  surface,  in 
longitudinal  lines  on  the  middle,  ana  in  oblique  lines  on 
the  sides.  Surface  a thin  calcareous  crust.  Opening  of  the 
cells  small,  transversely  oval.  No  partition,  as  in  Eschar*, 
between  the  two  layers  of  cells. 

Example,  Flustra  lanccolata,  GohMuss.  (‘  Pet  ref.,’  tab. 
37,  f.  2.) 

Diustophora  (fossil),  Lamouroux. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  rather  tubular,  with  rounded 
opening,  disposed  irregularly  in  vertical  rows  on  one  face  of 
a lameliiform,  irregular,  variously  expanded  polyparium. 

Example,  Dinstopora  foliacca,  Lamx.  From  the  oolite  of 
Coen. 

Orcllarin  (fossil),  Raiuond. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  rounded,  elevated  in  the  mid- 
dle. and  united  in  quincunx  on  the  two  face*  of  a stony, 
fronduscent,  variously  shaped  polyparium. 

Example,  Ocellaria  nuda.  From  the  chalk  of  Mont 
Perdu. 

Adeona.  Lamouroux. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  very  small,  indistinct  exter- 
nally. with  a round,  impressed.  ] oriforn).  operculated  open- 
ing, closely  united  quincunrially  on  the  two  faces  of  a 
foliaceous  polyparium  connected  with  an  articulated  stem. 
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Example,  Adeona  foliifcru,  Lamarck.  Blainville,  pi. 
76,  f.  2. 


Meson  ter  ipora.  Blainville. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  distioct,  oval,  oblique,  rather 
prominent,  with  a subtcrunnal  oblique  opening;  ranged 
regularly  in  quincunx  in  two  scries,  united  so  as  to  form  a 
fixed  calcareous  polyparium.  composed  of  convoluted  expan- 
sions radiating  from  the  point  of  attachment. 

Example,  Meson  ter  ipora scobinula  (Eschar*  of  Lamarck). 

There  are  fossil  species  from  the  oolites  of  Coen  and 
Bath. 

Retepora. 

Animals  very  small,  slender,  cylindrical,  with  a circle  of 
simple  filiform  tentacula.  Cells  very  small,  indistinct  exter- 
nally, contiguous,  with  an  oblique  (opercuiuted?)  opening. 
The  polyparium  formed  of  these  cells  in  one  series  is  a leuf-hkc 
expansion,  and  composed  of  ramifications  which  anastomose 
iuio  a network,’ and  bear  the  openings  of  tlvje  cells  on  the 
inner  face  only. 

Example  (recent),  Retepora  celtuhm.  Ellis, ' Corallines,’ 
t.  25,  d.  D. 


Retei“»ra  cellnlosa. 


"Whether  the  fossil  species  admitted  by  Lamarck,  Blain- 
villo,  and  Defrance,  really  belong  to  the  genus,  we  are 
ignorant;  but  very -many  of  those  referred  to  this  genus  by 
Goldfuss  and  Phillips,  from  the  carboniferous  limestone  anil 
older  strata,  have  a most  decided  analogy  to  it.  Some  pf 
them,  when  of  a conical  shape  (as  if  perfect,  many  are),  ex- 
hibit tho.  openings  of  the  cells  not  on  the  inner  but  on  the 
outer  face.  (Geology  of  Yorkshire*  vol.  ii.,  pi.  1.)  Tho 
late  Mr.  Miller  of  Bristol  proposed  (in  MS.)  for  fossild  of 


the  same  type  found  in  the  transition  limestone  to  consti- 
tute a new  genus,  and  Mr.  Lonsdale,  adopting  this  view  and 
using  the  cunvenient  name  of  Ifenestellu,  has  given  charac- 
ters for  the  group.  (Silurian  System,  p.  C7T.)  From 
a careful  study  of  many  species  of  .this  type,  we  offer  the 
I following  abridged  generic  clmiaotur: — 

Fenestella  (fossil),  Lonsdale.  * 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  very  small,  indistinct  exter- 
nally, with  small  (prominent)  openings.  The  polyparium 
formed  of  these  cells  is  a leaf-like  (often  infundibulilbrm) 
expansion,  composed  of  ramifications  radiating  from  a 
centre,  bearing  each  two  rows  of  openings  from  the  cells  on 
the  outer  face  only,  and  connected  by  transverse  bars  into 
a reticulated  structure. 

Example,  Feuestclla  prisca.  Lonsdale,  ‘Silurian  Sys- 
tem.’ pi.  15.  From. tho  Wenlock  rocks. 

The  species  occur  chiefly  in  the  ‘upper  transition’ or  Silu- 
rian rocks  of- Shropshire,  Dudley,  Devonshire,  the  carboni- 
ferous rocks  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Verticillipora  (fossil),  Defrance. 

Cells  poriform.  arranged  in  reticulation  on  (he  surface  of 
convex  imbricating  plates  round  a hollow  axis,  so  as  to  form 
a fixed  irregularly  subrylindrical  polyparium. 

Example,  Verticillipora  cretacca,  Defiance.  Blainville, 
t.  66,  f.  I.  From  the  chalk. 

(To  this  rather  obscurely  characterised  genus  Mr.  Lons- 
dale assigns  a species  from  the  Silurian  rocks.) 

* Dactyl ipora  (fossil),  Laraaick. 

A regular  cjlindroiclal  tubular  body,  rounded  at  both  ex- 
tremities, with  a round  orifice  at  one  margined  by  u fimbri- 
ated lip  or  border;  both  inner  and  outer  surface  reticulat'd 
by  numerous  infundibuliform  holes,  the  partitions  between 
which  are  pierced  by  pores  supposed  to  be  orifices  of  the 
polvpiferous  culls. 

Only  one  species  of  this  singular  and  elegunt  coral  (if 
such  it  be)  is  known,  viz.  D.  cylindracea,  from  the  tertiary 
strata.  Blainville,  pi.  72,  f.  4. 

(Am ipora,  Blainville. 

An  obconical  or  pyriform  hollow  body,  composed  of  a thin 
crust  pierced  by  many  quadrangular  holes  arranged  in 
quincunx. 

Ono  species,  Conodictyum  striatum,  Goldfus%  (tab.  37, 
f.  1),  From  the  Jura-kalk  of  Buireuth. 

Ovulites  (fossil),  Lamarck. 

A n oviform  or  cylindrical  hollow  body  perforated  at  each 
extremity,  and  covered  by  scattered  irregular,  polygonal, 
very  fine  pores. 

Lamarck,  who  constituted  the  genus,  describes  two  spe- 
cies, O.  marguritula,  and  O.  elongata,  both  from  the  tertiary 
strata  of  Grignon. 

Polylrypa  (fossil),  Defrance. 

A subrylindrical  fistulous  mass,  perforated  at  each  extre- 
mity, and  pitted  within  and  without  with  round  pores  (the 
openings  of  short  cells)  very  closely  set.  and  arranged  in 
rings,  especially  on  the  inner  face.  (Allied  to  Dacty- 
l ipora.) 

Example,  Poly  try  pa  elongata,  Defrance.  Flora  the  ter- 
tiary strata  of  Valognes.  Blainville.  pi.  73,  f.  1. 

Voginopora  (fossil),  Defrance. 

General  form  a hollow,  external,  cylindrical  cellular  crust, 
enveloping  but  not  touching  an  internal  hollow  lube.  The 
cells  oi  the  external  crust  are  hexagonal  and  united  in  quin- 
cunx, with  a small  round  subccnlral  orifice;  those  of  the 
Inner  tube  ate  elongated  and  ranged  in  ring*.  (It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  union  of  the  two  tubes  in  one  specimen  is 
accidental.  Only  one  species,  V.  fragilis,  and  of  that  only  a 
fragment,  was  known  to  Defrance,  from  the  tertiary  beds  of 
Panics.) 

Larvaria  (fossil),  Defrance. 

A cylindrical,  nntenniforin,  fistulous  body  , composed  of 
cclluhform  grains  arrayed  in  rings,  and  leaving  between 
them  circular  rows  of  round  pores  which  penetrate  through 
the  mass  to  the  interior  cavity. 

Example,  Larvaria  reticulata.  Defiance,  from  the  ter- 
tiary strata  of  Grig  non.  Blainville.  p.  71.  f.  3. 

Palmularia  (fossil),  Defrance. 

A fixed  oval  elongated  body.  Hummed,  and  smooth  on 
one  (probably  tho  lower  and  adhereulj  side,  and  ornamented 
above  and  on  the  sides  with  two  oblique  rows  of  small  cellu- 
lifcrous  ribs,  which  denticulate  tho  border. 

Example,  Palmularia  Soldani.  Defrance,  from  *tlie  ler 
tiary  strata  of  Grignon.  Blainville,  pi.  69,  f.  G. 

Concerning  the  genera  Palmularia,  Larvaria,  Voginopora, 
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Pblytrypa,  Ovulites,  Conipora.  Daetylonora,  it  i*  to  bo 
remarked  that  double  have  been  expressed  as  to  their  really 
belonging  to  the  Polypiaria  at  all.  The  discussions  on  this 
subjec  t ip  Blainville’*  ‘ Act  i nolog  ie’  do  not  entirely  clear  up 
the  subject. 

Cellepora,  Lamarck. 

, Animals  provided  with  eight  simple  tentacula  and  two 
openings  to  the  intestinal  canal.  Cells  complete,  circum- 
scribed, urceolated,  tumid,  with  a round  operculated  ter- 
minal opening.  The  polyparium  which  they  form  by  their 
irregular  accumulation  is  of  a spongy  and  porous  consist- 
ence, and  appears  either  encrusting  other  bodies  or  rising 
into  ramose  masses  like  a madrepore. 

Example,  Cellepora  pumicoeo,  Linn. 


Ollepom  PumiC'H*. 

Goldfuss  mentions  many  fossil  species,  from  the  ontient 
as  well  as  most  recent  strata. 

• Cadosus,  Savigny,  _ 

Polyparium  orbicular,  lapidescent,  plano  convex,  pierced 
above  with  central  and  scattered  pores. 

Example,  Cadosus  irabuliforrois. 

* Berenicea.  Lamouroux. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  suhmenibrnnous,  prominent, 
ovoid,  separated,  with  a routid  subtcrminal  opening : scat- 
tered irregularly  or  in  a radiating  manner  on  the  surface  of 
a thin  attached  crust. 

A subdivision  of  the  old  genus  Cellepora,  proposed  by 
Lamouroux.  • 

Example,  Berenicea  diluviana.  Fossil  from  Caen. 
(Lamx.,  ‘ Gen.  Polyp.,’  tab.  82,  f.  1.) 

Disoopora,  Lamarck. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  complete,  prominent,  more  or 
less  with  a round  terminal  operculated  opening.  The  poly- 
parium  found  by  their  union  in  one  series  is  a very  small 
ami  thin  crust. 

(A  subdivision  of  Cellepora  proposed  by  Lamarck.) 

Example,  Discopora  verrucosa,  Lamarck. 


Merabranipora,  Blainville. 

Animals  hydriform.  Cells  circumscribed,  not  prominent, 
closed  above  by  a thin  fugacious  membrane  in  which  the 
round  opening  is  pierced.  The  polyparium  formed  by  their 
union  is  membranaceous,  and  spreads  in  a lamina  on  the 
surface  of  marine  bodies. 

Example,  Flustra  mcmbranacea  of  Lintueus. 

Blainville  states  that  it  is  not  certain  that  all  the  species 
are  operculated.  If  not  operculated,  they  should  be  carried 
to  the  next  great  family,  and  perhaps  reunited  to  Flustra. 
Several  of  Goldfuss’s  fossil  Cellepora?  are  referred  to  this 
genus  by  Blainville. 

Fam.  2.  Cell  orient. 

Animals  hydriform,  separate,  distinct,  with  very  fine  len- 
tacula.  Cells  oval,  depressed,  membranous  with  a bilateral 
opening  which  is  not  terminal.  The  polyparium  which 
they  form  by  their  union  laterally  or  in  two  rows,  is  mem- 
branous, and  fixed ; (ovaria  external  ?)  no  operculum.  The 
Luinmun  genus  Ccllaria  is  the  type  of  this  family,  which 
ranks  with  the  Zoophyla  Ascidioida  of  Johnston,  and  the 
Ciliubrachiata  of  Farre. 


Genera. 

Lunulites  (fossil),  Lamarck. 

Cells  in  one  series  arranged  in  concentric  circles  on  diverg- 
ing radii,  their  openings  being  on  one  (the  upper)  surface. 
Polyparium  regular,  orbicular,  convex  above,  concave  lie- 
low.  (In  the  typical  species  the  concave  side  is  radiated.) 

Example,  Lunulites  radiata,  Lamarck.  Blainville,  pi. 
75,  f.  5. 

Electra.  Lamouroux. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  membranous,  vertical,  hell-, 
shaped,  ciliated  on  the  edges,  closed  by  a membrane  like  a 
diaphragm,  with  a small  semilunar  opening,  and  united  in  a 
verticillate  form  round  some  other  body,  or  in  spike  like 
branches.  ‘(Closely  allied  to  Flustra.) 

Example,  Flustra  vertieillata,  Linn.  Lamouroux,  ‘ Poly  p. 
flex.,’  pi.  2,  f.  2. 

Flustra. 

Animals  provided  with  numerous  simple  tentacula.  in 
one  row.  Cells  complete,  separate,  depressed,  with  a thick 
stiff  prominent  margin,  giving  attachment  to  a membra- 
nous part,  in  which  is  a subtcrminal  transverse  opening.  A r . 
ranged  in  quincunx,  the  cells  unite  to  form  a mem  bra  no  ns 
flexible  encrusting  or  frondescent  polyparium. 

This  great  genus  is  divided  >by  Blainville  into  four  sec- 
tions, vi*. : — 

Encrusting,  as  Flustra  dentata,  mcmbranacea,  pile.ro,  &e. 

Fron descent,  formed  of  two  series  of  cells,  as  F.  foliacca, 
F.  truncata,  &c. 

Frondescent,  formed  of  one  series  of  cells,  as  F.  carbasoa. 

Narrowly  lobed,  with  one  senes  of  cells,  as  F.  avicularis, 
F.  setacea,  &c; 

There  are  fossil  spetics  from  the  tertiary  and  perhaps 
older  stratus. 

Example,  Flustra  carbarca.  Sol.  and  Ellis,  * Zooph.,’  tab. 
3,  f.  fi.  7. 

Admirable  figures  of  Flustra  pilosa  arc  given  by  Mr.  Lis- 
ter, in  the  4 Phil.  Trans.’  for  1834. 

. Elzcrinn,  Lamouroux. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  rather  large,  elongate  oval, 
subhexagona!  with  raised  margins,  which  support  a mem- 
branous expansion,  in  which  a sigmoial  aperture  appears. 
By  a quincuncial  and  at  the  same  time  circular  arrange- 
ment of  the  cells,  a branching  dichotomous  fixed  membra- 
nous polyparium  is  formed. 

Example,  Elzerina,  Blainville.  From  Australasia.  Blnin- 
ville,  pi.  80,  f.  2. 

Pherusa,  Lamouroux. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  ovaL  ending  in  a largo  pro- 
minent tubular  opening,  and  arranged  in  oblique  rows  on 
only  one  face  of  a membranous  (or  subgelatinous)  fiondes- 
cent,  fiabelliforiti,  fixed  polyparium. 

Example,  Flustra  tubulusa,  Ellis.  Lamouroux,  4 Polyp 
flex.,’  pi.  2,  f.  20. 

Vincularia  (fossil),  Dcfrancc. 

Cells  oval,  subhexagonal,  regular,  with  a sub' terminal 
semilunar  opening;  united  longitudinally  in  several  rows,  they 
form  a slender  brittle  polypanuiii  (en  forme  de  bag  net  tel. 

Example,  Vincularia  fragilis,  Dcfrancc.  Blainville,  pi. 
67.  f.  3. 

Goldfuss,  calling  the  genfls  Glauronopie,  describes  two 
other  species  from  the  tertiaries  of  Westphalia,  and  one 
(probably  not  congeneric,  but  really  allied  to  FcnnstcUa) 
from  the  transition  strata. 

• Ccllaria. 

Animals  with  an  elongated  contractile  proboscis,  a circle 
of  twelve  tentacula,  and  an  internal  ovarium.  Cells  regular 
(hexagonal  or  oval),  with  a transverse  (subtuhular)-  open- 
ing, arranged  circularly  in  quincunx  on  the  surface  of  the 
cylindrical  dichotomous  articulations  of  a - subcalcareou* 
plant-like  polyparium,  attached  by  horny  tubes  like  roots. 

Section  1 , species  which  have  hexagonal  cells  and  q trans- 
verse opening  ( Salicornio  of  Cuvier). 

Example,  Cellaria  Salicornia.  Ellis.  4 Corallines,’  tab. 
23.  (Fleming  makes  it  his  genus  Fnrcituia.) 

Section  2,  with  ova],  cells,  and  tubular  opening. 

Example,  Cellaria  ceroTde*.  Ellis  and  Soluuder,  tab.  5, 
fig.  6,  b.  c.  • 

Intricnria  (fossil),  Defiance. 

Cells  hexagonal,  elongated,  with  a raised  border  covering 
all  the  surface  of  a rather  solid  polyparium,  formed  of  cylin- 
drical branches  irregularly  anastomosed. 

Example,  Intricnria  Bajoceusis.  Defiance.  From  the 
oolite  of  Bayeua.  Blainville,  pi.  G$,  f.  1. 
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Canda,  Lamouroux 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  not  prominent,  rigid,  suhere- 
taceous,  arranged  in  two  alternate  rows  on  one  face  of  the 
branches,  which  are  dichotomous,  articulated,  united  by 
transverse  fibres,  so  as  to  form  a llabclliform  polyparium. 

Example,  Canda  arachnoidea,  Lamouroux.  ( Zooph .,  pi. 
64,  f.  19.)  From  Australia. 

Caberea,  Lamouroux. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  small.  Polyparium  calcareous, 
plant-like,  dichotomous,  articulated,  bearing  on  one  side  (he 
cells  arranged  in  quincunx,  nnd  on  tho  other  the  continua- 
tion of  the  fistulous  radicles  by  which  it  is  attached. 

Example,  Caberea  pinnata,  Lamouroux.  From  Australia. 

Iricellaria.  Fleming. 

Animals  hydriform.  Cells  with  an  oval  terminal  open- 
ing, arranged  in  three  rows  on  tho  articulations  of  the  poly- 
parium, w hich  is  plant-like,  dichotomous,  and  fixed  by  radical 
fibres.  . 

Example,  Cellaria  lernata,  Solander  and  Ellis.  European 
seas. 

Acamarchis,  Lamouroux. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  cornuted,  adpressed  with  a 
vesicle  at  the  orifice,  ranged  in  two  lateral  rows  so  as  to 
compose  the  articulations  of  a horny  plant-like  dichotomous 
polyparium,  fixed  by  radical  fibres. 

Example,  Cellaria  neritina,  Linn.  (Ellis,  Corallines,  t. 
19,  f.  a.  A,  B,  C.) 

Biccllaria,  Blainvillc. 

Animals  hydriform,  with  eight  simple  tentacula.  Cells 
hardly  prominent,  arranged  in  two  alternate  rows,  with  their 
orifices  on  one  face  of  the  polyparium,  which  is  of  a cretace- 
ous substance,  plant-like,  dichotomous,  and  fixed  by  radical 
fibres. 

Example,  Bicellariaciliata.  Ellis, 1 Corallines,'  t.  20,  No. 

5, d,D. 

Crisia,  Lamouroux. 

Animal}  hydriform.  Cells  ending  in  a prominent  tubular 
opening,  arranged  on  two  alternate  rows  or  articulations  of  a 
plant-lure  dichotomous  polyparium  fixed  by  radical  fibres. 

Example,  Cellaria  eburnea.  Ellis,  ‘Corallines,’  t.  21, No. 

6,  At.  a,  A. 

(This  genus  of  Lamouroux  included  in  that  author's 
arrangement  Bicellaria  and  Tricellaria.) 

Gemiccllaria,  Blainvillc. 

Animals  hydriform.  Cells  oval,  with  an  oblique  subter- 
min&l  opening,  united  two  and  two  dorsally,  so  as  to  form 
the  articulations  of  a planl-like  dichotomous  polyparium 
fixed  by  radical  fibres.  (Not&mia  of  Fleming;  Gemell&ria 
of  Savigny.) 

Example,  Cellaria  loriculata.  Ellis,  ‘ Corallines,’  t.  2 1 ,fig. 

7,  0,  B 


CcHaria  lorteulala. 


Unicollar  ia. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  elongated,  with  a terminal 
opening.  forming  one  by  one  the  articulations  of  a ealcarc- 
oo-  plnnt-like  polvpanum,  fixed  by  radical  fibres.  (Eucratea 
and  Lafir.a  of  Lamouroux.) 

P.  C , No.  1 1 19. 


[ Example,  Unicollaria  chelala.  Ellis,  * Corallines,’  t.  25, 
I No.  9. 

Catenicella,  Blainvillc. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  homy,  oval,  with  their  openings 
not  terminal,  growing  one  out  of  another,  end  to  end,  or 
laterally,  and  spreading  over  marine  bodies  in  a reticulated 
or  chain-like  arrangement  (Hippothiw  of  Lamouroux  ?) 

Example,  Catenicella  Savignii.  Egypt:  see  the  great 
work  on  Rgvpt  ('  Description  ac  l’Egypte  j.  * Zool.  Polyp.," 
pi.  13,  f.  1.  ' 

Menipma,  Lamouroux. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  oval,  trifurcato;  their  orifice 
rounded,  not  terminal ; arranged  in  one  row  on  one  side,  and 
growing  one  out  of  another  dichotomously,  so  as  to  form  the 
articulations  of  as  ubcalcareous  plant- like  polyparium,  fixed 
by  many  radical  fibres. 

Example,  Cellaria  cirrlmta.  Ellis  and  Solander,  t.  A,  fig. 
d,  D. 

Alccto  (fossil),  Lamouroux. 

Cells  elongated,  tubular,  with  an  oval  subtcrminal  orifice, 
growing  one  out  of  another  (dichotomously  or  singly), 
arranged  in  one  row,  and  spread  in  a reticulated  form  on 
marine  bodies. 

Example,  Alecto  dichotomy  Lamouroux.  (Zooph.,  t,  81, 
f.  12-14.)  From  the  oolite  of  Caen. 

Fam.  3.  Seri  ulari  era. 

Animals  hydriform,  with  simple  (ciliated?)  tentacula  and 
external  ovaria.  Cells  tubular,  more  or  less  tooth-like,  form- 
ing part  of  a continuous  horny  subarticulated  tube,  which 
is  traversed  by  a soft  medullary  axis,  and  fixed  by  radical 
tubules. 

The  Linnocan  genera  Tubularia  and  Sertularia  constitute 
this  verv  natural  and  beautiful  family,  which  is  included 
in  the  Zoophyta  Hydroida  of  Johnston,  and  the  Nudibran- 
chiata  of  Farrc.  The  genera  which  follow,  from  Lamarck 
and  Lamouroux  chietly,  require  much  reconsideration. 

Section  1.  Tubularitea. 

Genera. 

Anguinaria,  Lamarck. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  subcalcarcous,  solitary,  tubular, 
or  arched,  with  a large  oval  oblique  subterminal  opeuing, 
growing  irregularly  out  of  a horny  anastomosed  stem,  wbiclt 
spreads  on  marine  bodies.  (Aetea  of  Lamouroux.  Mr. 
Lister  wishes  it  to  be  placed  near  Flustra.) 

Example,  CeUaria  anguina,  Linn.  (Ellis,  ‘ Corallines  pi- 
‘22,  No.  11.) 

Aulopora  (fossil),  Goldfuss. 

Cells  tubular,  with  a round  opening,  more  or  less  project- 
ing, anastomosed  so  as  to  form  a polyparium,  attached  to 
and  more  or  less  rampant  on  marine  bodies. 

Example,  Aulonora  serpens,  Goldfuss.  (‘  Ptlref,’  t.  39,  f. 
1.)  Millepora  dicnotoraa,  Linn.  From  the  Eifol  limestone. 

Mr.  Lonsdale  and  Goldfuss  give  other  species  from  the 
same  formation  in  England,  in  the  Eifel,  &c.a  and  others  of 
rather  different  type  are  mentioned  by  Goldfuss,  from  the 
oolites  of  Franconia. 

Tibiuna,  Lamarck. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  cylindrical,  tubular,  united 
into  an  angularly  bent  tube,  on  the  projecting  angles  of 
which  are  situated  the  round  openings  of  tlie  cells.  The 
tubes  are  fasciculated,  and  reunited  to  a base  fixed  by 
radicles. 

Example,  Tibiuna  fasciculate,  Lamouroux.  (*  Polyp.  Hex.,’ 
pi.  7,  fig.  3,  a.) 


Tibinn,  fiwcicuUta. 


Tubularia,  Pallas. 

Animals  bearing  a sort  of  proboscis  projecting  from  the 
centre  of  a circle  of  ciliated  tentacula.  Cells  iiifundibuh- 
form,  placed  at  the  extremity  oflong  horny  simple  or  bifur- 
cated tubes,  which  form  by  their  assemblage  u rooted  poly- 
parium.  (Much  allied  to  Campanularia.) 

Examples,  Tubularia  iudivisa.  (Ellis,  * Corail., ’ t.  Hi,  f.  c.) 
Tubularia  ramosa.  (Ellis,  * Corall./t.  17,  f.  a.) 
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Corvna,  Gartner. 

Animals  club-shaped : the  upper  oval  part  being  covered 
with  slender  tentnrula  ending  in  suckers,  and  supported  by 
a long  simple  or  branched  vertical  attached  stem.  (Lin- 
naeus ranked  them  with  Tubulariu  (a  confused  genus  in  his 
arrangement);  Muller  with  Hydra,  and  Lamarck  places 
Corvna  near  Hydra,  giving  further  to  it  the  character  of  a 
terminal  mouth.) 

Example,  Corvna  squ&mata,  Pallas. 

Here  come  the  genera  Corynoinorpha  of  M.  Sars,  Syn- 
coryna  of  Ehrenberg,  and  Pedicellmaof  Sars.  In  the  latter 
both  the  mouth  and  anal  orifico  are  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  tho  oval  expansion. 

Section?.  Scrtularima.  (Genus  Sertularia  of  Linu.) 

Campanularia,  Lamarck ; Clytia,  Lainouroux. 

Animals  hearing  a simple  circle  of  ciliated  tentacula. 
Cells  un  isolated,  pedunculated,  attached  along  a common 
filiform,  branching,  twisting,  or  climbing  axis. 

Div.  I.  Axis  clunking. 

Example,  Campanularia  volubilis.  (Ellis,  ‘ Corallines,'  t. 
U,/ig.  a.  A.) 


Div.  2.  Axis  not  climbing. 

Example,  Campanularia  rugosa.  (Ellis,  * Corallines,'  L 
15 .Jig.  23.) 

Luoinedea,  Limounmx ; part  of  Campanularia.  Lamarck. 

Animals  with  twelve  ciliated  tentacula.  Cells  peduncu- 
lated, scattered  on  the  branches  of  a plant-like  polyparinm, 
fixed  by  radical  fibres. 

A.  Stem  simple;  cells  scat lered. 

Example,  Laomedea  fruticosa,  Esper.  (‘  Zooph.,’  L 3-1, 

fig-  1,  2.) 

B.  Stem  simple;  with  alternate  cells. 

Example, Sertularia dickotoma,  Linn.  (Ellis,  'Coral!.,’  t. 

1‘2,  Jig.  a,  c.) 

C Stem  complex;  cells  scattered. 

Example,  Luomedca  dumosa,  Johnston.  (Ed.  Ph.  Journal, 
xiii..  t.  3,  f.  2,  3.) 

D.  Stem  complex;  cells  alternate. 

Example,  Sertularia  gelaiiuosa,  Linn.  (Ellis,  * Corall.,’  t. 
1 2.  fig.  c,  c.) 

K.  Stem  complex  ; cells  vcrlicillate. 

Example,  Sertularia  verticillatn,  Linn.  (Ellis,  • Corall.,’ 
t.  13,  Jig.  «,  A.) 

Vedcularia  spinosn,  Thompson.  Valkcria  spinon,  Flem- 
ing. is  arranged  in  this  latter  subdivision  by  Blainville.  (See 
Dr.  Forre  s drawings  of  this  species  in  * Phil.  Trans.,  ’ for 
1937.) 

Serialnria.  Lamarck  : Amathia,  Lainouroux. 

Animals  unknown.  Colls  very  distinct,  conical,  almost 
tubular,  placed  in  series  on  one  side  of  the  articulations  ol 
the  fistulous  branched  and  fixed  pulyparium. 


A.  Cells  grouped. 

Example, Scriularia  lendigera.  (Ellis,  ‘Corall.,*  L 5,  No. 
24.)  Europe. 

B.  Cells  in  a spiral. 

Example,  Serialaria  spiralis,  Lam.  Australia. 

Plumularia,  Lamarck ; Aglaopheuiu,  Lam. 

Animals  with  15-18  ciliated  teutucula.  t ells  very  dis- 
tinct, axillary,  arranged  on  one  side  of  the  small  branches  of 
u fistulous  articulated  penmform  pulyparium,  which  is  fixed 
by  many  tubular  radical  fibres. 

Example,  Sertularia  pluma,  Linn.  (Ellis,  * Corall.,’  t.  7, 
No.  12.) 


Dr.  Fleming  proposes  to  divide  this  large  and  beautiful 
genus  into  two  groups,  according  as  tho  sIlmus  arc  simple  (as 
in  the  above  species),  or  compound,  as  in  Plumularia  myrio- 
phylluin-  Tho  works  of  Ellis,  Lnmouroux,  and  Dr.  John- 
ston may  he  consulted  for  the  drawings  of  the  species,  of 
which  several  are  British. 

Sertularia,  Lamarck. 

Animats  having  ciliated  tentacula.  Cells  sessile,  urceo- 
Ute,  arranged  alternately  or  in  pairs  obliquely  (not  exactly 
opposite)  on  the  stem  and  branches  of  the  polypariurn, 
which  is  horny,  fistulous,  generally  bent  in  zigzag,  and  at- 
tached by  radical  fibres. 

Thus  circumscribed  and  reduced  to  a mere  fragment  of 
the  great  Linntean  genus.  Scriularia  still  includes  many 
species  from  tho  European  and  Australian  sea*. 

Example,  Sertularia  Polyzonias,  Linn&'us.  Ellis, 4 Coral- 
lines,’ p|.  2,  No.  3. 

Biseriariu,  Blainville  ; Thujaria,  Fleming. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  tuibinated,  sessile,  not  pro- 
minent, touching  ami  placed  m two  rows  along  the  rami- 
fications ol  the  Horny  plant-like  pulyparium,  which  is  fixed 
by  radical  fibres. 

Example,  Sertularia  Thuja,  Limucus.  Ellis,  * Corallines,’ 
pi.  5,  No.  9. 

Idia,  Lamouroux. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  oval,  rather  recurved,  closely 
ranged  on  two  alternate  rows,  ami  projecting  on  tho  sides  of 
the  branches  (themselves  alternating)  of  a planl-likc  fixed 
polvparium. 

Example,  Idia  prislis,  Lamouroux.  ‘Polyp,  flex.,’  pi.  5. 
Australia. 

Tuliparur,  Lamarck  ; Pasythca,  Lamouroux. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  arranged  in  pairs  and  small 
groups  in  each  articulation  of  the  pulyparium,  which  is 
connected  to  a repent  stem. 

Examples,  Sertularia  tulipifera,  Ginolin  (cells  peduncu- 
lated) : Sertularia  quadrideutaln,  Gmelin  (cells  sessile). 

Autennuluria,  Lamarck;  Nemcriesia,  Lnuiouroux. 

Animals  with  eight  tentacula.  Cells  minute,  indistinct, 
opening  0:1  the  im-ido  of  ciliated  articulations,  which  arc 
arranged  in  whorls  round  a fistulous  horny  stem  rising  from 
root-like  fibres. 

Example,  Antcnnularia  indivisa.  Ellis, 'Corall.,'  pi. 9,  a. 

Dynamcna,  Lainouroux. 

Animals  with  twelve  simple  tentacula.  Cells  urcoolato, 
or  tooth  like,  sessile,  arranged  in  pairs  (regularly  opposite) 
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and  prominent  along  the  branches  anil  stem  of  a horny,  ar- 
ticulated, plant-hhe,  fistulous  polyparium,  which  is  attached 
by  creeping  radical  fibres. 

Example,  Dynamena  operculata.  Ellis, ' Corallines,’  pi. 
3,  No.  Q. 


This  genus,  rich  in  British  species,  is  separated  from 
Scrtuloria  by  convenient  rather  than  by  important  distinc- 
tions. 

Cymodocea,  Lamouroux. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  filiform,  lengthened,  regularly 
opposed  two  and  two,  and  transversely,  on  horny  fistulous 
stems,  which  are  attached  by  a broad  thin  base. 

Example, C- ramosa,  Lamouroux.  ‘Polyp,  flex.,'  tab.  7,  f. 
1.  West  Indies. 

Salacia,  Lamouroux. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  dentiform,  minute,  oval,  vor- 
ticillato  four  and  four,  along  tho  tubular  branches  of  a 
horny  plant-like  fixed  polyparium. 

Example,  Salacia  tetracythara,  lamouroux.  ‘Polyp,  flex.,’ 
tab.  C,  pi.  3.  Australia. 

Thoa,  Lamouroux. 

Animals  elongated,  having  twelve  simple  tentacula,  and 
mostly  projecting  beyond  t lio  celts.  Cells  dentiform,  mi- 
nute, indistinct,  alternate  on  the  sides  of  the  compressed 
branches  of  a horny  stem  funned  of  interlacing  tubes,  the 
lower  ones  root-like. 

Example,  Surlularia  balceina,  Gmelin,  Fleming, 
Entalophora  (fossil),  Lamouroux. 

Cell*  elongate,  dentiform,  recurved,  with  a round  termi- 
nal  opening,  scattered  on  a plant-like,  slightly  ramose, 
fixed  polyparinm. 

Example,  E.  cellarioides,  Lamouroux,  ‘ Gen.  Polyp.,’ 
tab.  80,  f.  9.  Caen. 

Polypi  art  a dubia. 

Genera. 

Cristntclla,  Cuvier. 

Animals  short,  growing  irregularly  from  a common  unat- 
tached basis.  Many  ciliated  tentacular  cirri,  arranged  an- 
teriorly in  a lunate  or  horseshoe  form,  with  tho  mouth  in 
the  middle  of  the  branches.  A median  opening  at  the  base 
of  the  dorsal  region. 

Example,  Cristatclla  vagans,  Cuvier.  Blainv.,  pi.  85,  f.  7. 

Alcyonolla,  Lamarck. 

Animals  hydrifurm,  retractile  into  a fixed  suberoso  poly- 
parium,  composed  of  vertical  subpentagonal  tubes  full  of 
granular  corpuscles.  Many  tentacula  arranged  in  a horse- 
shoe figure. 

Example,  Alcyonclla  stagnorum,  Lamarck,  Blainville, 
pi.  85,  f.  8. 

Plum  Stella,  Bose;  Naisn,  Lamouroux. 

Animals  short,  capable  of  retraction,  projecting  from  a 
sort  of  rampant  attached  thnlln*.  Two  fasciculi  of  unequal 
tentacular  cirri,  forming  a horseshoe  figure,  in  the  midst 
of  which  is  (lie  mouth. 


Example,  Plumatolla  cristata,  Lamarck.  ‘Polype  & pa- 
nache*,’ Trombley,  pi.  10,  f.  8,  9. 


Difflugia,  Lecture,  Lamarck. 

Body  small,  gelatinous,  contractile,  enclosed  in  a sheath 
of  an  oval  subspiral  figure,  extended  into  a straight  termi- 
nation and  covered  witn  arenaceous  grains.  Tentacula  un- 
equal, retractile. 

Example,  Difflugia  proteiformis,  Lamarck.  Blainville, 
pi.  85,  f.  5. 

It  is  perhaps  still  uncertain  what  may  be  the  exact  rela- 
tion between  tho  four  genera  of  fresh-water  Poly  pi  aria  just 
enumerated.  Tha  strong  analogy  between  them  is  ad- 
milled  by  all  modem  writers,  and  M.  Raspail,  in  Memoirs 
read  to  tho  Academy  of  Sciences,  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  they  are  all  ono  and  the  same  animal  in  unequal  states 
of  development,  a proposition  since  controverted  on  good 
grounds  by  M.  do  Gervais,  Mayer,  Ehrenberg,  &e. 

Died  alien  (marine),  Quoy  and  Gaimard. 

Body  ovoid,  glandiform,  with  long  simple  subradiating 
tentacula.  Cells  of  tho  same  form,  transparent,  attached  in 
irregular  groups  on  a cylindrical  axis  of  gelatinous  or  mem- 
branous substance,  which  bifurcates  or  trifurcates  and 
anastomoses  into  an  irregular  unattached  reticulation. 

Example,  Dtcdalma  mnnritiana,  Quoy  and  Gaimard. 
Blainville,  pi.  81,  f.  6. 

POLYFIARIA  NUDA. 

Under  this  division,  only  the  genus  Hydra  (which  sec)  is 
retained  by  Blainville.  ]<umarek  included  Hydra,  Coryna, 
Petlicellaria,  Zoauthus.  Regarding  Pedicellaria,  which  is 
alt  ached  to  the  shells  of  Echini,  it  is  perhaps  a nart  of  the 
Echinodcrmatous  structure.  Coryna  is  included  in  Polyp, 
tncmbranacea.  Zoanthus  is  closely  related  to  Actinia, 

Polypi  aria  corticifera. 

Lamarck  has  grouped  under  this  title  a family  of  Poly- 
piaria  for  the  most  part  very  natural.  Ramified  into  an 
arborescent  form  from  a fixed  baso;  composed  of  two  sepa- 
rate parts,  an  external  living  fleshy  envelope  hearing  and 
containing  polypi,  and  an  internal  firm  solid  inorganic  axis; 
these  corticiferous  Polypiaria,  os  Lamouroux  also  calls 
them,  are  in  general  easily  recognised.  Lamarck  gives 
only  six  genera,  vis,  Cornllium,  Mclitma,  Isis,  Antipat  he*. 
Gorgonia,  Cornllina.  ("Whether  the  latter  should  be  ranked 
with  plants,  ns  many  moderns  think,  or  compose  a separate 
group  of  Zoophyla  (Calciferous  Corallines  of  ljimouroux)  is 
uncertain;  they  are  not  rightly  placed  with  corticiferous 
Polypiaria). 

Lamouroux  omits  from  the  group  Corallin®,  to  constitute 
a separate  section,  but  introduces  rather  awkwardly  the 
group  of  Spongiro.  Augmenting  Lamarck's  genera,  ho 
gives  of  true  Corticifera  eleven  type*,  viz.  Anadyomena, 
Antipathes,  Gorgonia,  Plexaura,  Eunicea,  Muricca,  Prim- 
non.  Cornllium,  Mclittea,  Mupaen,  Isis.  (Exposition  <Ic3 
A ilypitrs.) 
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Cuvier,  taking  a different  view  of  the  bounds  of  the  ’ 
group,  notices  the  interior  conformation  of  the  animals,  ! 
whereby  they  approach  to  Actinia,  and  adopts  the  following  | 
classification  :■ — 

Polypiaria  corticifera—  1.  Ccratophyta  with  a homy  axis. 

Antipelhcs. 

Gorgonia— Plexaura,  Eunices,  Muricoa,  Primnoa. 

2.  Lithophyta  with  stony  axis. 

Corallium,  Melittea,  Isis,  Mopsca. 

(Madrepora,  &c.  & e. 

Millepora,  &c.)  These  are  quite  misplaced. 

3.  Katantia. 

Pcnnaiula,  &c. 

4.  Alcyonea. 

Alcyoniura,  Tethya,  Spongia. 

Dr.  Johnston,  in  his  valuable  work  on  British  Zoophytes 
(1836),  has  arranged  them  very  conveniently  in  the  order 
of  Asteroida . 

Blainville  places  the  Corticifera  in  his  class  of  Zoophy- 
tavia,  which  includes  the  families — 1,  Tubifenea;  2,  Co- 
railiu;  3,  Pennaiularia;  4.  Alcyonaria  er  Sarcoidea. 

The  family  of  Corallia  exactly  corresponds  to  Poly pinria 
corticifera  of  Lamarck  properly  limitod.  The  Alcyonaria 
are  equivalent  to  Lamarck's  Polypi  tubiferi,  with  Alcyonium 
added,  as  Latreille  has  very  properly  done  ( Families  Natu- 
rellety  p.  643).  Wo  shall  supply  under  the  title  Sarcoidea 
what  is  required  in  addition  to  the  article  Alcyonium.  Pbn- 
natui.ar.ia  and  Tubifekaca  form  separate  articles,  and  some 
general  observations  may  be  added  under  ZoophYtaria. 

Tlie  Coialliu,  or  true  corticiferous  Polypiaria,  are  thus  ex- 
plained by  Blainville:— 

Animals  hydriform,  with  internal  ovaria,  and  eight  (pin- 
nated?) tenlacula  irregularly  scattered  on  the  surface  of  a 
compound  |iolypariura,  formed  externally  of  a living  gela- 
tinoso-cretaceous  substance,  and  internally  of  a solid  horny 
or  calcareous  axis,  concentrically  laminated.  The  base  of 
attachment  is  large. 

Genera. 

Corallium,  Lamarck. 

Cells  immersed  in  a thin  external  fleshy  integument; 
axis  thick,  stony,  solid,  striated,  ramified,  and  fixed  bv  a 
broad  base. 

Example,  Girallium  rubruro  (Gorgonia  r.obilis,  Linn.). 
Ellis  and  Solander,  pi.  13,  fig.  3,  4. 

This,  the  only  species,  is  the  common  red  coral  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Mopsea. 

Animals  with  eight  ranulose  tcntacula.  Cells  immersed 
in  the  integument.  Axis  stony,  articulated,  the  articula- 
tions rum uied.  and  separated  by  horny  intervals  giving 
origin  to  branches. 

Example,  Mopsca  dichotoma  (Isi*,  aucl  ). 

Mel  idea,  Lamouroux. 

Animals  unknown,  scattered  in  a soft,  fleshy,  thin  inte- 
gument. Axis  arborescent,  ramified,  composed  of  stony 
substriated  articulations,  separated  by  spongy  tumid  inter- 
vals. (Colour  red.) 

Example,  McliUea  coccinea.  Sol.  and  Ellis,  tab.  12,  f.  5. 

Gorgon  ia. 

Animals  with  eight  ovarian  orifices;  cells  scattered  in  a 
thin  integument ; axis  plant-like,  solid,  of  a horny  substance, 
fixed  by  a wide  base. 

A.  Cells  not  prominent. 

Example,  Gorgon  ia  patula.  Ellis  and  Solander,  tab.  15, 
fig.  3,  4. 

B.  Cells  prominent,  pustulous. 

Example,  Gorgonia  flabclluu.  Ellis,  ‘ Corail.,’  tab.  26, 

fig.  A. 

C.  Cells  prominent,  recurved. 

Example,  Gorgonia  llorida.  Muller,  ‘Zool.  Dan.,’  t.  137. 

The  fossil  specie*  from  transition  strata,  referred  to  this 
genus  by  Goiufuss,  are  mostly  transferred  to  lletcpora  and 
1' ones  tel  la. 

Eunices,  Lamouroux. 

Animals  with  short  tcntacula.  Cells  mammillated,  dis- 
persed or  ranged  in  lines  on  the  surface  of  the  branches. 
External  integument  thick,  cylindrical ; axis  horny.  (This 
genus  is  not  adopted  by  Lamarck.) 

Example,  Eunicca  mammosa,  Lamarck.  'Polyp,  flex.,’ 

!>'• 

Fumcula,  Lamarck. 

Animals  papilliform,  ranged  in  linen  alternately  on  each 
side  along  a very  slender  body,  composed  of  a thin  integu- 


ment and  a horny  axis.  (Lamarck  placed  tho  genus  among 
the  PenuatuloriA.) 

Example,  Funiculina  cylindrica,  Lamarck.  Blainville, 
pi.  90,  f.  4. 

Isis. 

Animals  very  small,  abundantly  scattered  in  the  soft 
thick  fleshy  integument  Axis  arborescent  composed  of 
striated  calcareous  articulations  separated  by  horny  inter- 
vals. Base  attached. 


Example,  Isis  hippuris,  Linn.  Ellis  and  Solaudor. 
* Zooph . ,*  tab.  3,  fig.  1-5. 

There  are  a few  fossil  species  from  tertiary  strata. 
Plexaura,  Lamouroux. 

Cells  not  prominent,  immersed  in  a very  thick  integu- 
ment of  a substance  like  cork  when  dried;  axis  arbores- 
cent, often  dichotomous,  horny,  fixed. 

Example,  Plexaura  suberosa.  Ellis,  ' Corail.,’  tab.  26, 

P,  Q,  R- 

Muricea. 

Animals  forming  prominent  zonicnl  mammillae  of  n 
sqnamose  and  tubular  structure,  scattered  on  tho  surface  of 
the  suhdistichous  branches  of  a plant-liko  polyparium. 
Integument  thick,  axis  horny  and  cylindrical  except  at  the 
origin  of  the  branches. 

Example,  Muricea  muricato,  Lamouroux.  ‘Expos.  M6 
IbodU*  tab.  71. 

Primnoa,  Lamouroux. 

Animals  forming  prominent  elongated  mammillae  of  a 
squamose  structure  ; polyparium  dendroidal,  dichotomous  ; 
integument  thin  ; axis  horuy  and  very  hard. 

Example,  Gorgonia  lepadifera,  Linn.  Blainville,  pi.  87. 
From  Norway. 


Antipnthe*,  Pallas. 

I Animals  scattered  iu  a thick  gelatinous  integument 
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which  falls  off  on  drying) ; polynnrium  horny,  flexible, 
solid,  often  spinosc,  branched.  Pallas  says  there  are  ex- 
ternal turbinated  ovana.  Mr.  Gray  aligns  to  them  six 
tvntaculu. 

Example,  Antipa'.hes  ulex.  Ellis  and  Solan der,  tab.  19. 
f.  7,  8. 

Cirripathcs,  Blainville. 

Animals  very  small,  with  six  wrinkled  tcntacula  (not 
pinnated?)  immersed  in  a thin  gelatinous  integument; 
axis  horny,  simple,  fistulous;  polypariura  conical,  elon- 
gated, eirriform,  with  rows  of  spines.  Mouth  projecting 
and  lobed. 

Example,  Antipathes  spiralis,  Linn.  Ellis  and  Solan- 
*cr.  tab.  19,  fig.  1-6. 

POLYPLAXPPHORA.  [Chitoxs.] 
POLYPLECTRON.  [Pavonidjk,  vol.  xviL,  p.  337.] 

POLYPODLVCE/K  are  one  of  the  chief  divisions  of 
Ihe  natural  order  of  ferns,  and  may  bo  conveniently 
taken  as  the  type  of  the  whole.  They  constitute  the  highest 
form  of  Acrogenous  or  Cryptogamic  vegetation,  and  are 
regarded  as  approaching  more  nearly  to  Cycadaceous  Gym- 
nosperms  than  to  any  other  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
now  in  existence. 

They  are  usually  herbaceous  plants,with  a permanent  stem, 
which  either  remains  buried  and  rooting  beneath  the  soil,  or 
creeps  over  the  stems  of  trees,  or  forms  a scarcely  moveable 
point  of  growth  round  which  new  leaves  are  annually  pro- 
duced in  a circle,  or  it  rises  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  a 
simple  stem,  bearing  a tuft  of  leaves  at  its  apex,  and  some- 
times attaining  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet. 

Tho  interior  of  the  siem  consists  of  a centre  of  cellular 
substance,  which  often  disappears,  and  among  which  bundles 
of  fibre  vascular  tissue  are  sometimes  mixed;  beyond  the 
cellular  centre  lies  a zone  of  woody  hard  plates,  which  are 
much  folded  and  plaited,  which  commnnicato  with  the  pe- 
tioles of  the  leaves,  and  which  commonly  present  a horse- 


which  is  in  reality  a merely  hardened  portion  of  the  genera, 
cellular  tissue  of  the  trunk. 

The  stems  seem  always  to  produce  roots  in  great  quan- 
tities from  their  surface, even  when  elevated  in  the  air;  such 
roots  aro  more  especially  met  with  near  and  under  the 
round,  where  they  form  a stratum  of  some  thickness,  acting 
olh  as  feeding  organs  and  as  an  external  protection  ; on  all 
Tree-ferns  they  appear  upon  the  stem  at  least  in  the  form  of 
tubercles;  and  in  Cibottum  Billardieri  they  cover  over  tho 
whole  surface  from  the  lop  to  the  bottom  with  a dense  layer 
several  inches  deep. 

Tho  surface  of  Tree-fern  stems  may  be  taken  to  represent 
that  of  the  order  in  general.  It  is  always  marked  with  scars 
of  considerable  size,  having  cither  a lozenge  form  or  that  of 
an  irregular  oval,  and  bearing  within  their  area  evident 
traces  of  the  fracture  of  woody  plates  which  passed  from 
the  stem  into  the  leaves. 


I’ortUm  of  ring  of  Clinoonhorn  exrrli*. 


Sort  ion  of  clem  of  AloophiU  vowiu. 

aIioo  appearance  when  cut  across ; each  of  the  woody  plates 
is  soft  hi  the  interior,  where  the  texture  principally  consists 
of  scalnriform  and  pitted  vessels  and  cells,  us  is  seen  in  the 
accompanying  figure  of  a highly  magnified  slice  of  Cyuihea 
Sc/uinschin,  where  d represents  a portion  of  the  hard 
coloured  cells  that  constitute  the  wood,  properly  so  called, 
c loose  cells,  a scalnriform  vessels,  and  b pitted  tissue. 


These  scars  lengthen  as  the  stem  increases  in  age,  till  tho 
lozenge  or  oval  form  is  entirely  destroyed ; the  scars  then  be- 
come separated  to  considerable  distances,  and  extended  into 
long  and  often  irregular  and  indefinite  spaces  separated  by 
deep  furrows.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  appearance  of  the 
upper  and  tower  end  nf  the  same  tree-fern  stem  is  so  dissi- 
milar, that  they  would  not  be  supposed  to  belong  to  even  the 
same  species.  Below  the  scars,  or  interposed  among  them, 
arc  found  openings  down  into  the  interior  of  the  stem,  filled 
with  pulverulent  matter,  and  of  unknown  use.  They  appear 
to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  tho  apertures  into  tho  superficial 
cells  of  Sphagnum,  or  more  especially  as  the  perforations  in 
the  rhizoma  of  Nymphtra.  The  next  figure  shows  the 
appearaucc  of  such  apertures  in  AUnyhila  vestita. 


The  w hole  of  these  parts  are  covered  over  with  a hard  cel- 
lular integument,  which  stands  in  the  room  of  bark,  and 
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Although  tree-ferns  are  unknown  in  any  countries  | 
except  those  having  either  a damp  tropical  climate,  or  at 
least  an  equable  mild  temperature  and  humid  atmosphere, 
yet  the  common  ferns  of  this  country,  whose  stems,  vulgarly 
called  roots,  are  formed  under  ground,  exhibit  the  same  kindof 
organisation  as  that  just  described,  only  in  a loss  conspicuous 
ruauner.  It  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  remains  of 
tree-ferns  found  in  this  country'  in  a fossil  state  prove  Great 
Britain  to  have  had  formerly  a Ironical  climate,  especially 
as  the  number  of  such  remains  hitnerto  met  with  lias  been 
extremely  small ; the  utmost  value  that  can  be  assigned  to 
their  evidence  is  that  of  probability.  In  those  tropical  lands 
where  the  tree-fern  acquires  its  full  sixe,  as  for  example 
Brazil,  the  Philippines,  Pitcairn's  Island,  &c.,  it  becomes 
ono  of  the  most  majestic  and  graceful  objects,  having  an 
enormous  plume  of  the  roost  delicate  and  verdant  foliage  at 
the  extremity  of  a lofty  llexiblc  stem,  which  sways  beneath 
the  gentlest  breexe. 


Tiio  leaves  of  ferns,  called  thcii  fronds  by  I.innmus,  arc 
inserted  upon  the  stem  by  an  angular  base,  which  is  never 
extended  at  the  sides  into  a sheath,  as  in  palms;  they  are 
often  of  very  considerable  size,  and  cut  into  a multitude  of 
divisions  by  repeated  pinnahuii — this  is  especially  the  case 
w ith  those  of  tree-ferns.  The  leaves  are  however  often  very 
small,  and  undivided.  They  are  penetrated  by  veins  which 
nre  either  simple  or  divided  in  a forked  manner;  many  in- 
stances of  netted  leaves  are  however  known,  more  especially 
in  the  genus  Hemioniiis.  Their  surface  is  provided  with 
atomates,  or  breathing  pores. 

The  fructification  of  ferns  consists  of  hollow  coses,  called 
sporangia,  gonerated  upon  the  surface  of  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves,  or  below  its  epidermis,  winch  latter  is  then 
ruptured  in  a definite  manner,  and  the  portion  so  divided 
from  the  rest  is  willed  the  ittdusium.  Kach  sporangium 
contains  a number  of  granular  particles,  or  spores,  by 
means  of  which  the  fem  is  multiplied.  There  arc  no  traces 
of  sexual  organs;  for  although  lledwig  and  others  have 
fancied  that  they  found  male  organs  in  various  parts  of  the 
hark  of  the  leaves  of  ferns,  such  observations  do  not  at  all 
agree  with  each  oilier,  and  have  met  with  but  little  credit. 
The  most  common  opinion  is  that  certain  small  bodies  of  a 
cellular  transparent  texture,  found  among  the  sporangia 
when  very  young,  are  really  stamens ; but  allliought  he  ex- 


istence of  such  organs  is  well  known,  there  is  not  the 
smallest  evidence  of  their  possessing  the  attributes  of  a 
stamen. 

The  number  of  ferns  known  to  botanists  is  consider- 
able, and  their  classification  has  been  found  a subject  of 
great  difficulty.  It  has  been  attempted,  with  various  de- 
grees of  success,  by  Swarfs,  Smith,  Kaulfuss,  A.  Brong- 
msrt,  Schott,  and  others;  the  most  recent  and  apparently 
the  best  classification  is  that  of  Presl.  published  under  this 
name  of  Tenlamen  Pteridograjihiee,  at  Prague,  in  183G. 
See  also  Mohl,  Ot  Structura  Ft  It  cum ; A.  Brongniart,  Hts- 
ioire  des  Vcgctaux  fosstles,  i.  392;  and  Endlicher,  Genera 
Ptantarum,  p.  58. 

POXYPUS  is  a morbid  growth  attached  to  the  interior 
of  one  or  other  of  the  mucous  ranals,  by  a more  or  less  nar- 
row pedicle.  Polypi  occur  most  frequently  near  the  oti- 
fices  of  external  communication  of  the  mucous  canals,  as  in 
the  uterus,  tho  fauces,  the  larynx,  and  tho  nose.  A de- 
scription of  those  that  grow  in.  the  last  of  these  situations 
may  servo  for  all. 

Polypi  of  the  nose  arc  of  four  kinds,  which  are  named 
respectively,  vesicular,  gelatinous,  fibrous,  and  malignant. 
Vesicular  polypi  are  grey  or  yellowish  transparent  vesicle*, 
containing  a clear  watery  fluid  with  a little  mucus;  they 
are  very  soft,  easily  break  down  when  they  aro  pressed, 
and  ore  liable  to  considerable  increase  of  size  when  the 
evaporation  from  them  is  decreased  in  damn  weather.  They 
appear  to  consist  of  enlarged  mucous  follicles.  Gelatinous 
polypi  are  more  solid  growths,  consisting  of  dull  white 
maws  attached  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  and 
themselves  covered  by  a fine  but  rather  tough  membrane. 
They  seem  composed  of  an  excessive  growth  of  the  rau- 
cous membrane  infiltrated  with  fluid,  and  having  a few 
fibres  running  through  its  substance.  Fibrous  polypi  aro 
still  more  solid  growths ; they  consist  of  a dense  fibrous  and 
vascular  tissue,  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  cut  through, 
and  which  is  sometimes  converted  into  bone.  They  are  usu- 
ally intimately  connected  with  the  deeper  parts  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane.  Malignant  polypi  arc  growths  of  a cancer- 
ous nature  from  the  mucous  membrane,  which  have  received 
tlio  name  of  polypi  rathor  from  having  the  same  situation  ns 
the  preceding  than  from  their  similarity  of  form.  They 
may  assume  tho  characters  of  simple  or  scirrhous  cancer, 
hut  more  commonly  they  hove  those  of  the  soft  or  medul- 
lary variety  [Cancer]  which  is  frequently  called  fungus  _ 
litem  3t  odes. 

Tho  common  symptoms  of  all  polypi  of  the  nose  are  that 
the  patient  is  unable  to  breathe  through  the  nostril  in  which 
they  arc  placed,  and  has  a nasal  voice;  there  is  usually  n 
dndmrge  of  watery  mucus,  a loss  of  smell,  and  a dimi- 
nution of  the  power  of  taste.  If  situated  fur  hack  in  the 
nose,  they  may  cause  deafness  or  obstruct  the  swallowing  of 
food.  They  even  render  the  breathing  difficult.  The  softer 
kinds  seldom  produce  worse  e fleets  than  these,  for  thcii 
growth  is  restrained  by  the  firm  tissues  of  the  nostrils ; hut 
the  two  lost  and  firm  varieties  will  continue  to  increase,  ex- 
panding the  bones  and  other  tissues  of  the  nostrils  and  face 
into  huge  and  hideous  swellings,  and  producing  death 
either  by  their  ulceration,  or  by  their  pressure  on  the  ves- 
sels of  the  brain,  or  on  the  brain  itself  through  the  base  of 
the  skull. 

The  most  usual  situation  of  polypi  is  itt  the  upper  and 
bark  parts  of  the  nostrils;  and  almost  always  mi  the  outer 
wall,  the  septum  being  very  rarely  affected.  In  their  in- 
crease they  mould  themselves  to  the  form  of  the  postages 
of  the  nose,  and  at  last  protrude  either  forwards  through 
the  anterior  openings  or  backwards  into  the  fauces. 

The  growth  of  vesicular  polypi  is  usually  connected  with 
a generally  disordered  state  of  the  health.  They  seldom 
require  to  lie  removed  by  operation;  the  patient  should 
take  mild  alterative  and  tome  medicines  with  purgatives, 
and  lotions  containing  alum  nr  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  tome 
equally  powerful  astringent,  should  be  frequently  injected 
into  the  nostrils.  When  the  polypi  are  thus  destroyed, 
ointment  containing  nitrate  of  mercury,  or  savine  powder, 
or  some  other  stimulant,  should  be  rubbed  on  the  mem- 
brane where  they  were  seated.  Gelatinous  polypi  are 
not  usually  benefited  by  the  preceding  plan  of  treatment; 
although  after  their  removal  it  is  very  useful  to  prevent 
them  from  growing  again.  They  must  be  pulled  from  their 
attachment  by  forceps,  which  should  have  rough  blade-’, 
anil,  if  possible,  be  placed  around  the  pedicle  of  the  growth, 
and  withdrawn  with  a kind  of  twisting  motion.  All  tho 
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polypi  being  thus  removed,  llio  mucus  membrane  should 
nave  some  powerfully  astringent  lotion  or  ointment  applied 
lo  it.  The  fibrous  polypi  usually  require  a more  difficult 
operation  for  tlieir  removal;  wheu  they  can  be  withdrawn 
by  lh.>  forceps,  it  is  only  with  much  difficulty,  from  their 
being  seated  far  back  in  the  nostrils,  and  with  some  violence 
and  danger  of  hemorrhage.  In  some  cases  a ligature  may 
be  tied  round  the  base  of  such  a polypus  so  as  to  make  it 
slough  off;  in  others  they  must  be  cut  out  with  the  knife 
or  srissani.  Tbo  choice  of  these  operations  must  be  made 
according  to  the  circumslauces  of  each  case.  After  their 
removal,  the  same  moans  should  be  adopted  lo  prevent 
their  return  as  in  tire  preceding  cases.  The  malignant 
growths  in  the  nose,  like  those  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
where  their  early  and  complete  removal  cannot  certainly  be 
accomplished,  had  better  be  treated  only  by  palliative 
measures. 

POLY STOME LLA.  [Foraminifkra.  vol.  x.,  p.  348  ] 

POLYTHALAMA'CKA.  Under  the  title  of  Cephalo- 
poda will  be  found  notices  of  the  principal  modes  of  classi- 
fication adopted  for  the  numerous  fossil  and  few  recent  tes- 
taceous bodies  allied  (oNaulilus,  Spirilla,  and  Sepia.  Many 
of  the  genera  of  this  groat  division  of  molluscous  animals 
aro  also  noticed  in  their  appropriate  places,  as  Baculitbs, 
Bblemnitks,  Bellkkofhon,  Cornu  Aumonis,  Gonia- 
tites,  and,  above  all,  Nautilus,  by  the  investigation  of 
which,  in  a living  state,  Professor  Owen  has  been  enabled  to 
dear  away  much  of  the  obscurity  which  overhung  the  his- 
tory and  affinities  of  fossil  Cephalopoda. 

It  is  proposed  to  sketch  in  this  article  a brief  outline  of 
the  state  and  progress  of  investigation  into  the  affinities  and 
geological  distribution  of  the  leading  groups  of  the  Polytha- 
lamaceous  Cephalopoda,  which  may  be  ranked  in  the  follow- 
ing four  families,  viz. 

Tetiabranchiata.  Fam.  1.  Nautilid®. 

2.  Ammonitid®. 

Dibranchiata.  Fam.  1.  Sptrulid®. 

2.  Belemnitid®. 

So  large  a proportion  of  the  components  of  these  families 
ore  in  a fossil  state,  that  it  is  necessary  to  base  a view  of 
their  relations  oil  the  conservabie  testaceous  parts  princi- 
pally, always  however  keeping  in  mind  the  probable  uses  uf 
the  parts,  as  determined  by  investigation  of  the  recent 
forms  most  nearly  comparable. 

Nautilid®. 

Three  principal  considerations  have  guided  the  geological 
naturalists,  to  whom  principally  the  divisions  of  tbo  Nauti- 
loidul  Cephalopoda  are  due,  in  the  arrangements  which  they 
have  proposed : — 

1.  The  spirality  of  the  shell.  In  Nautilus  it  is  involute 
or  convolute;  in  Orthuceras  straight;  and  between  perfect 
involution  and  absolute  straightness,  we  have  every  degree 
of  curvature. 

2.  The  form  In  which  the  septa,  whereby  the  cavity  be- 
comes concaraenited,  meet  tbo  inner  surface  of  tbo  shell. 
In  most  Nauldi  this  is  a gentle  and  simple  curve ; in  many 
Orthocerata  it  is  waved;  in  many  Clymcni®  undulated, 
or  deeply  and  angularly  notched. 

3.  The  situation  of  the  siphuncle  on  the  disk  of  the  septa. 
In  most  Nautili  the  siphuncle  is  nearly  in  the  centra  of  the 
disk ; in  Clymeni®  it  is  on  or  near  tbo  iuner  or  ventral 
edge ; in  Cyrtoceras  generally  near  to  the  outer  or  dorsal 
line. 

To  these  Mr.  C.  Stokes  ( Geol . Proceeding *)  has  added,  in 
the  case  of  the  Orthocerata,  the  consideration  of  the  form  of 
tho  siphuncle  itself;  and  Mr.  Broderin  ( Silurian  Re- 
searches) has  noticed,  in  tho  character  of  Phragmocur&s,  the 
form  of  the  aperture  and  last  chamber. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  satisfied,  while  attempting  tho  arrange- 
ment of  Nautiloidal  Polylhalamaeea,  with  following  out  to 
its  remote  consequences  any  one  of  these  principles  exclu- 
sively. From  tho  general  figure  wo  derive  three  main 
groups,  viz. : — 

A.  Orthocerata,  &c.  Straight. 

B.  Cyrtocorata,  &c.  Incurved  or  convoluted  near  the 
apex,  ending  in  a straight  or  recurved  limb. 

C.  Nautili,  &c.  Altogether  convoluted. 

A.  To  subdivide  these  groups,  wo  may  take  in  Orthocerata 
not  tho  septal  edge,  but  the  siphuncular  structure;  and, 
with  Mr.  Stokes,  eoparnte  Ormoecras,  because  of  its  tumid 
in  terruptnlsiph  uncle  ; and  with  Bronn,  Actinoceras,  because 
of  its  radiating  siphuncular  processes.*  Species  of  Ormoceras 

* ' Gcoti^ie.il  Proccr lings’  ItUS. 


I belong  to  the  upper  Palaeozoic  strata  generally,  vii.  to  tlie 
! upper  Silurian  rocks  of  Murchison,  the  Devonian  and  car- 
boniferous systems  in  Europe  and  North  America,  above 
which  they  are  unknown.  Actinocerata  have  the  same  or 
a more  limited  range.  Ortboceralites  proper  (excluding 
curved  species,  like  O.  naradoxicum,  Sow.)  have  the  same 
geological  range,  and  exhibit  so  great  variation  in  the  form 
of  the  cone,  tho  disposition  of  the  septa,  and  situation  of  the 
siphuncle,  as  to  furnish  many  helps  to  recognise  tho  other- 
wise undistinguUhable  forms  or  the  numerous  species 
which  fill  the  older  rocks. 

For  example,  the  cone  is  nearly  a circular  base,  the  septa 
are  transverse,  and  the  siphuncle  is  nearly  central  in  O. 
giganteura  and  O.  cinctum  of  the  mountain  limestone;  the 
cone  has  an  elliptic  base,  oblique  septa,  and  an  exccntric 
siphuncle  in  O.  laterale,  O.  Brcynii  of  the  mountain  lime- 
stone, and  O.  imbricalum  of  the  Ludlow  rocks. 

Tho  last  chamber  and  the  mouth  also  vary'  in  form.  In 
one  species  from  the  Ludlow  rocks  the  form  of  these  parts 
has  suggested  to  Mr.  Souerby  the  generic  name  of  Gum- 
phoceras  ( Silurian  Researches) ; and  another,  from  the 
mountain  limestone,  has  received  the  specific  designation 
O.  fusi  forme. 


Onl*oocr»*  Ulcrik. 


It  may  be  remarked  that  the  cases  are  few  in  which  the 
apex  of  Orthocerata  has  been  actually  ob>«*rvcd ; in  several 
cases  of  supposed  straight  shells,  the  apicial  part  is  seen  to 
be  curved ; and  it  is  our  conviction  that  this  is  very  much 
more  common  than  the  heedless  application  of  Orilioccras 
would  lead  to  suppose. 

Wo  have  not  mentioned  in  this  review  the  Conulariro  of 
Miller,  as  being,  though  probably  of  this  family,  not  suffi- 
ciently known.  The  following  abbreviated  characters  may 
be  useful  to  the  geological  student:  — 

Orthoceras  (6p0i>c,  straight,  combined  with  xlpnc,  a horn), 
Broynius,  a straight  concumcrated  shell,  with  septa  regularly 
concave  toward  tho  mouth,  perforated  by  a simple  nearly 
cylindrical  siphuncle,  either  in  or  not  far  removed  from  the 
centre  of  tho  disk  (never  marginal). 

a.  Last  chambers  cy  lindrical,  as  O.  gigantcum. 

(i.  Last  chamber  contracted  toward  the  aperture,  as  O. 
fusiform  e. 

Ormoceros  (Jippoc,  ahead,  combined  with  Stokes  a 

straight  ooneamcratcd  shell,  with  septa  as  in  Orthoecras, 
perforated  by  a siphuncle  similarly  situated,  but  much  di- 
lated in  each  chamber,  and  contracted  at  the  parts  whero 
the  septa  are  attached  to  it.  Tho  inner  part  of  the  siphuncle 
is  divided  into  chambers,  corresponding  in  number  with  the 
chambers,  and  deeply  indented  in  the  middle,  where  tho 
septa  of  the  shell  are  attached  to  them ; so  tlmt  one-half  of 
each  division  of  the  siphuncle  is  in  one  chamber,  and  the 
other  half  in  the  uoxt  chamber. 

The  typical  species  are  from  Drummond  Island,  in  Lako 
Huron.  (Stokes,  in  Geol.  Proceedings , 1838,  and  Trans- 
actions, 1340.)  _ 

Actinoceras  (rbcri'v,  a ray,  combined  with  ripac),  Stokes,  a 
straight  conical  concamerated  shell,  with  sepia  as  iu  Ortlio- 
ceras,  and  siphuncle  shaped,  as  to  its  external  dace,  as  in 
Ormoecras.  Within  the  siphuncle  is  a continuous  tube, 
which  appears  to  have  been  capablo  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction, and  is  furnished  with  verticillate  radii,  which  con- 
| nect  the  tube  with  the  walls  of  the  siphon.  (Stokes,  in 
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GeoL  Proc „ 1833,  and  Transactions,  1840;  and  Bronn, 
Let  Jura  Geogn.,  lab.  i.,  fig.  8.) 

Tl»®  species  arc  from  Lake  Huron  and  other  parts  in 
Northern  America,  and  Castle  Espic  in  Ireland. 

(The  genus  Conoceras  of  Bronn  is  included  in  Actino- 
cents  by  Mr.  Stoke*. 

Conularia, Miller,  a straight  for  slightly  bent?)  pyramidal 
four-sided  (concamerated  ?)  shell. 

Conularia  quadrisulcata  is  a common  shell  in  what  were 
called  transition  rocks  in  Sweden,  Wenlock,  Dudley,  See.; 
and  a similar  if  not  identical  species  occurs  in  the  car- 
boniferous rocks  of  Coalbrook-dale  and  Kutherglen. 

(Sowcrby,  in  the  Mineral  ConcJiofogy  </  Great  Britain  ; 
and  Murchison,  in  Silurian  Researches.) 

B.  In  classing  the  bent  or  partially  convoluted  polytha- 
latnacea,  we  may  find  advantage  in  attending  to  the  situation 
of  the  siplmncle.  For  example,  the  siphuncle  is  subdorsal 
or  approaches  the  outer  line  of  curvature  in  Cyrtoceras, 
Goldfuss,  and  Gyroceras,  Meyer;  it  is  subcentral  in  Lituites, 
Breyn ; and  it  is  subcentral  or  approaches  the  inner  line  of 
curvature  in  the  genua  Phragmocerus,  Broderip. 

The  geological  distribution  of  these  forms  is  nearly  as  in 
the  Orthocerata.  They  are  all  peculiar  to  the  strata  below 
the  new  red  system  ; and  mostly  occur  below  tho  carbonife- 
rous or  mountain  limestone.  Phnigmaceras  prevails  in  the 
Ludlow  rocks;  Cyrtoceras  specially  abounds  in  the  stratu 
of  South  Devon,  the  Eifel,  and  the  mountain  limestone ; 
and  Gyroceras  and  Lituites  follow  nearly  the  same  rule ; a 
few  species  of  Lituites  occur  in  the  Silurian  rocks. 

Wo  subjoin  figures  of  characteristic  forms  of  Crytoccras, 
Lituites,  and  Phragraoceias : of  the  latter,  two  figures  to 
show  the  singular  contraction  of  its  aperture. 

The  brief  characters  of  these  generic  groups  which  follow 
may  be  sufficient  for  the  recognition  of  perfect  specimens, 
but  such  are  rarely  found  in  the  older  rocks,  where  alone 
they  occur. 

Cyrtoceros  (r vpr&c,  curved,  and  «pac.  a horn),  Goldfuss. 
Bent,  arched,  or  partially  convoluted,  the  free  end  being 
sometimes  elongated  and  straight.  Septal  edges  seldom 
free  from  a slight  waving;  siphuncle  subdorsal,  or  even 
marginal,  seldom  quite  round  ; aperture  nearly  orbicular. 

Example,  Cyrtoceras  dopressum.  From  the  Eiful. 


Cyrtocora*  dapiwiuru. 

Several  other  species  occur  in  Devonshire,  near  Lud- 
low, &C. 

Gyroceras  (ywpic,  incurved,  a horn),  Meyer.  Coiled 
like  a tendril,  so  that  the  volutions  do  not  touch.  Septal 
edgo  even,  siphuncle  dorsal,  marginal.  Aperture  nearly 
round.  . , - 

Gyroceras  gracile,  Meyer.  Bronn,  in  ' Loth.  Geog.,’  vol.  i., 
fig.  6.  From  the  slates  of  Dillenburg. 

Lituites,  Breyn.  Convoluted,  so  that  the  volutions 
touch  in  all  the  inner  part,  but  afterwards  extended  into  a 
straight  or  bent  portion.  Septa  pierced  by  a subccntral 
siphuncle.  Aperture  nearly  round. 

Example,  Lituites  atliculatus,  Sow. 


Lituites  articuUlu«. 

Phragmoceroa  (dtp&yfui,  septum,  idprrf,  a horn),  Broderip. 
Shell  incurved  ami  compressed,  more  or  less  conical ; septal 
edges  entire,  crossed  externally  by  the  lines  of  growth ; si- 


pliunclo  near  the  inner  margin ; aperture  contracted  at 
the  middle,  its  outer  extremity  produced  into  an  elongated 
beak. 

Example,  Phragmoocras  vcntricosum.  Broderip,  in  ' Silu- 
rian Researches.’ 

C.  Among  tho  completely  spiral  and  convoluted  Poly- 
thulamacca,  the  situation  of  the  siphuncle  and  the  furni  of 
the  septa  become  useful  guides. 

The  siphuncle  is  dorsal  in  some  Nautili  of  the  mountain 
limestone,  which  ought  perhaps  therefore  to  be  distin- 
guished ; subccntral  in  most  of  the  Nautili  of  the  oolitic, 
cretaceous,  and  more  recent  deposits,  ns  well  as  in  recent 
species;  ventral  in  Clymenia (Munster) and  in  some  other- 
wise true  Nautili  of  the  coal  formation  and  magnesian 
limestone. 


Phragroorcra*  vpiilriconii®. 

The  septa  are  simply  concave,  with  their  edges  even,  in 
most  Nautili ; but  in  some  species  (jV.  bilobatus,  from  the 
coal  formation  and  mountain  limestone)  they  are  deeply 
undulated,  as  in  the  simplest  Clymenia  [Goxiatitks]  ; in  a 
remarkable  fossil  from  the  Loudon  eluy  ( Nautilus  ziczac), 
deeply  and  angularly  folded,  nearly  as  in  some  Goniatitcs. 
Finally,  in  the  Clymenia  of  Count  Munster,  all  having 
a ventral  siphuncle,  the  septal  edge  is  simply  waved,  or  has 
rounded  inflexions,  angular  bands,  or  a mixture  of  these  in 
the  same  shell. 

It  is  evident  from  these  facts  that  this  part  of  the  classifi- 
cation needs  much  reconsideration,  and  that  several  new 
genera  must  be  constituted. 

The  geological  distribution  of  these  really  convoluted 
Polythaiamaeea  is  interesting  and  remarkable.  The  genus 
Nautilus  o*  commonly  usod  by  English  oryctologists.  is 
found  in  many  of  the  Paltcozoic  strata,  but  not  in  the  older 
ones  in  all  those  of  middle  age,  in  the  ternaries,  and  in  ihu 
actual  ocean.  But  in  tho  more  nnlient  strata,  either  by  a 
dorsal  or  a ventral  siphon,  by  peculiarly  waved  sepia,  or  a 
discoid  figure,  the  species  arc  widely,  and,  wo  believe,  gene- 
rically,  disjoined  from  those  of  Inter  date.  Chmeuioi  are 
only  known  in  a distinct  and  varied  development  in  strain 
of  the  age  of  certain  Devonian  and  Cornulhan  rocks,  princi- 
uilly  at  Sth.  Petherwin  in  Cornwall,  and  in  strata  believed 
jy  Murchison  and  Sedgwick  to  be  coeval  with  them,  on  the 
tlanks  of  the  Fichlclgcbirge. 

Amraonitidm. 

Follow  ing  nearly  the  same  plan  as  that  used  for  the  Nan- 
tilidm,  wo  find,  from  the  general  figure  of  these  shells,  tho 
following  divisions ■ 
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. A.  Baculitcs,  straight. 

B.  Hainitcs,  Tropmum,  Crioccratitcs,  partially  convolute, 
the  enlarged  end  straight: 

C.  Seaphitos,  partially  convoluted,  the  freo  end  recurved. 

D.  Turriiites,  spiral  round  an  axis  (usually  ainiatroranl). 

E.  Ammonites,  Ceratites,  Goniatites,  convolute  or  invo- 
lute. 

By  referring  to  the  article  Goniatites  the  student  may- 
sec  in  what  way  the  subdivision  of  the  only  large  group  of 
this  series  (Ammonites,  Ceratites,  Goniatites,  which  include 
immy  hundred  species)  may  be  best  effected. 

In  the  article  Cornu  Ahho.ms  reference  is  made  to  a 


table  of  the  geological  distribution  of  this  group,  analysed 
according  to  the  method  of  Von  Buch. 

To  illustrate  this  view  of  the  subject  wo  subjoin  a few 
further  examples  of  characteristic  Amrnonitic  sutures,  se- 
lected from  a large  series  which  we  prepared  a few  years  since. 


Araniuultes  vcmnui*.  (I’htUiji*.)  From  elay. 


Ammonite*  •ubla'vii.  (Swer^y.)  From  KcUoway  rc<k. 


Ammonites  Wikotlii.  (Sowoiby.)  From  tile  Ltaf. 


The  group  A (Baculitcs)  is  found  chiefly  if  not  wholly  in 
the  cretaceous  strata  (Maastricht,  and  the  chalk  of  the  south 
of  France). 

■ The  group  B is  found  in  chalk,  grccn-sand,  and  gault 
almost  wholly  (Folkstone,  Cambridge,  Spectun);  but  per- 
haps the  species  of  ammonoidal  shells  called  A.  fimbriufus 
and  A.  cornucopi®,  from  the  lias  of  Yorkshire,  should  bo 
ranked  in  the  division,  as  they  in  fact  are,  by  Mr.  Sowcrby, 
under  the  title  of  Troproum.  (They  are  not  known  to  have 
a straight  elongation.) 

The  group  C is  very  similarly  circumstanced,  only  Sca- 
phites  Yoannii  being,  as  far  as  we  know,  found  in  strata 
below  the  greensands. 

The  group  D belongs  also  to  the  cretaceous  rocks. 

But  the  large  group  E has  a prodigious  geological  range, 
being  found  in  the  whole  series  of  fossilliferous  strata  from 
nearly  the  Curliest  of  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  until  wo  arrive  at 
the  tertiary  series,  in  which,  we  believe,  no  species  has  really 
been  found,  and  none  have  been  scon  in  a recent  state. 
The  whole  of  tho  Ammenitidm  then  have  vanished  from 


the  oceans,  and  their  way  of  life  is  to  be  inferred  from  ana- 
logy only. 

Spirulid®. 

These  were  partly  internal  shells  (as  probably  also  some 
of  the  Ammonilid®,  especially  Scaphitcs,  were).  Spirula 
nodosa,  Broun,  is  certainly  not  of  the  genus  Spirula,  nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  admit  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the 


group  below  tho  tortiary  strata. 

Belem  nitidm. 


The  genua  Actinocamux  of  Miller,  though  adopted  by 
.Voltz  and  Blainville,  is  imaginary,  being  really  only  the 
rctral  or  apicial  part  of  flic  Belemnite  separated  from  the 
concameruted  portion  at  a point  where  nacreous  and  easily 
decomposing  lamin®  prevail,  a little  behind  the  apex  of  the 
alveolus.  This  is,  we  think,  quite  certain  from  careful 
observation  of  the  Bclcmnitcs  quadrates  and  other  allied 
forms  in  the  chalk  of  Norlhflect,  and  Bclcmnitcs  jnculum 


of  tho  Spceton  clay,  the  artillcial  parts  of  which  have  been 
figured  as  Actinocaraaces  by  Miller  and  Voltz.  Pseudo- 
belus  is  perhaps  differently  circumstanced,  hut  its  charac- 


ters are  very  obscure. 

Tho  genus  Bclcmnitcs  is  so  abundant  in  the  secondary 
strata  of  Britain,  that  at  least  forty  species  arc  possessed  by 
tho  writer  df  this  article,  of  which  the  greater  part  have  not 
been  mentioned  in  English  works  on  geology.  Many  other 
species  occur  in  strata  of  the  same  age  on  the  continent  of 
-Europe,  in  Indio,  and  in  America,  it  is  possible  to  distin- 
guish by  Belemnites  alone  the  leading  members  of  the 
English  and  European  oolitic  and  cretacoous  systems  of 
P.  C.,  No.  1150. 


strata.  Thus,  to  mention  published  species  only,  Belem- 
nites  subaduncatus  of  Voltz,  with  many  allies,  is  a lias  shell; 
Bclcmnitcs  Aalensis,  also  of  VoWz,  is  a shell  of  the  lower 
oolitic  series;  Belemnites  abbieviatus  of  Miller,  the  largo 
variety,  is  a shell  of  the  middle  oolitic  series;  Belemnites 
jnculum  of  Phillips  belongs  to  the  Spectun  clay  ; Belemnites 
Liston,  to  the  gault  and  lower  chalk  ranges:  B.  quadratus, 
B.  mucronalus,  &c.,  to  the  chalk  generally,  or  the  upper 
part  specially.  None  have  been  found  in  the  tertiary  senes ; 
none  have  been  found  below  the  lias. 

Taking  then  a general  view  of  the  distribution  of  tho 
Polylhalamacea  noticed  in  this  article,  we  find — 

In  a living  state  . • Spirulid®  and  Nautilid®. 

In  the  tertiary  series  . Some  of  the  Nautilid®. 

In  the  cretaceous  strata  Nautilida*,  Belemnitid®,  Am- 
mon i tube. 

In  the  oolitic  strata  • Nautilida?,  Belemnitid®,  Am- 
monilid®. 

In  tho  saliferous  strata  Nautilida)  (not  including  Or- 
thoccrata),  Ammonitidm  (of 
the  type  called  Ceratites  only). 

In  the  carboniferous  strata  Nautilida?,  including  Cyrtoco- 
rata,  Orthoeeraia,  Ammuni- 
tidro  (of  tho  typo  called  Goni- 
atites only). 

In  still  lower  strata  , Nautilida)  (including  Cyrtoco- 
rata,  Phragmocerata,  Orlho- 
cerata,  and  Clymenim) ; Am- 
monitidto  of  the  typo  of 
Goniatites  only. 

Finally,  in  strata  lower  than  these,  os  the  Snowdonian 
slates,  where  shells  and  Polypiarian  remains  occur,  none  of 
the  Polylhalamacea  are  known. 

PO'LYTHEISM  (woX»*c,  much.  many.  a god),  the 
doctrine  or  worship  of  a plurality  of  gods.  This  form  of 
the  word  is  not  found  in  Greek  writers.  Philo-Judrous 
conveys  the  notion  by  rb  iroXbOtov,  and  iro\l9io<:  (6£a,  and 
Justin  Martyr  by  iro\ir0«<»r»/c.  Philo  also  speaks  of  po- 
lyarchy (iroXuapx^h  with  which  he  contrasts  monarchy 
(ftovaox ««).  meaning  respectively  polytheism  and  the  unity 
of  God.  Su  Athanasius  uses  rr o\v0iia  ns  the  opposite  to 
fxovap\ia. 

Polytheism  differs  from  idolatry  in  this  respect ; —the 
former  refers  to  a plurality  of  gods,  without  including  ne- 
cessarily the  notion  of  forma,  real  or  imaginary;  the  latter 
refers  either  to  one  god  only,  under  someone  visible  form,  or 
to  any  number  of  gods  under  as  many  visible  forms. 

No  one  who  takes  the  Bible  for  his  authority  will  deny 
that  in  the  earliest  ages  of  munkind  tho  unity  of  God  was 
implicitly  believed.  When  the  idea  of  a plurality  of  gods 
was  first  entertained,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  writings 
of  Moses  contain  no  evidence  that  men  were  polytheists  be- 
fore the  flood  ; but  it  is  plain  that  in  the  time  of  Moses 
(bc.  1500)  polytheism  prevailed.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Chaldmans,  of  whom  Abraham  was  one,  were  addicted  to 
polytheism  before  his  time  (n.c.  1900);  but  if  is  certain 
that  Abraham  was  not  a polytheist.  His  mu  temporaries, 
Vul.XVIII.-3C 
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Melehizodck,  kin"  of  Salem,  nnd  Abimelech,  king  of  the 
Philistines,  both  Cauaaiiite*.  were  worshippers  of  one  God, 
and  the  God  of  Abraham  himself.  Tiie  ancieut  Persians 
might  have  been  free  from  polytheism  in  Abraham's  days; 
but  they  became  first  Sabian*.  or  worshippers  of  the  host  of 
heaven,  and  afterwards  Marians,  or  worshippers  of  fire. 
As  .Magiatis  they  held  that  there  are  two  principles,  one  the 
cause  of  all  good,  and  the  other  the  cause  of  all  evil;  the 
one  they  represented  by  darkness,  nnd  tho  other  by  light ; 
the  former,  according  to  Plutarch  {De  hid.  et  Qsir.,  $ 46), 
was  called  Oiomasdcs.  and  the  latter  Arimanius.  [A  hi  ma- 
kes.] Among  the  antienl  Arabians  we  find  Job  and  his 
friends,  and  Jethro,  the  contemporary  of  Moses,  worship- 
pers of  one  God ; but  jet  in  the  time  of  Job  the  worship  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  was^>ra<  tised,  as  is  plainly  indicated  in 
Job.  xxxi..  26,  27,  The  /Egyptians,  in  Abralmtn's  days, 
seem  to  have  had  a religion  not  different  from  his ; but  in 
the  time  of  Moses  polytheism  had  become  established 
among  them;  for  many  provision*  of  Ins  law  refer  to  this 
fact,  and  are  intended  especially  to  guard  t lie  Israelites  from 
imitating  the  polytheism  and  idolatry  of  ASgypt.  Cudworth 
is  of  opinion  (c.  4,  $ 16)  that  poly  theism  originated  in 
/Egypt,  but  such  an  assertion  is  incapable  of  proof.  The 
Gixvks  and  Romans  acknowledged  one  Being,  under  the 
name*  of  Zeus  (Zti'c)  and  Jupiter,  as  supreme  overall  other 
gods  : and  they  believed  further  that  this  one  Being  was  un- 
der the  absolute  power  of  fate.  Yet  these  inferior  beings 
were  worshipped  as  gods,  and  the  system  was  essentially  po- 
lytheistic. 

C'udwortli  has  written  at  great  length  to  show  that  the 
antient  philosophers  in  generul,  though  they  seem  to  ha\c 
been  polytheists,  were  not  really  such,  and  that  they  wor- 
shipped mentally  otic  Supreme  Being  under  different 
names.  But  however  this  might  be.  the  popular  notions  were 
not  so  refined.  Wherever  the  philosophers  have  appeared 
to  he  polytheists,  the  people  have  been  polytheists  in  reality ; 
and, as  Philo-Judmus  says  {De  Ebnelate ),  ‘Polytheism  in 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant  is  atheism.' 

The  progress  of  polytheism  seems  to  have  been,  or  might 
have  been,  something  like  the  following; — men  looked  up- 
on the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  tbo  whole  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  with  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air,  ns,  in  some  way  or 
other,  representing  the  Deity.  Then  they  gradually  sub- 
stituted the  representatives  for  the  Deity  himself,  and  paid 
adoration  to  them.  Next,  in  wishing  to  preserve  the  me- 
mory of  departed  heroes  or  great  men  under  the  form  of 
pillars  or  images,  they  full  into  the  practice  of  deifying  or 
worshipping  them.  Then  they  regarded  certain  of  the  brute 
creation,  as  either  serviceable  and  so  to  be  reverenced,  or 
noxious  and  so  to  be  dreaded,  and  they  converted  them 
into  gods.  Thus  it  w as  also  with  respect  to  mountains, 
rivers,  and  other  inanimate  object*.  And  this  was  not  all : 
they  devised  a multitude  of  riles  m honour  of  their  respec- 
tive gods,  some  of  which  were  of  a most  debasing  character. 

Wherever  the  Christian  religion  has  been  established, 
polytheism  ami  its  attendant  evils  have  disappeared  ; but 
there  still  remain  vast  portions  of  the  world  in  which  poly- 
theism prevails;  nnd  the  miseries  aie  inconceivably  great 
which  millions  of  the  human  race  are  still  voluntarily  in- 
flicting upon  themselves  with  a view  to  propitiate  the  favour 
of  imaginary  deities. 

(Cumvorth’s  Intel!  tunl  System  ; Henry  More’s  Mystery 
of  Godliness ; Shucklord’s  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Pro- 
fane History .) 

POI.YTRE'MA,  a genus  of  MiLLEPORtn.*. 

POLY'TROPA,  Mr.  Swainson’s  name  for  a genus  of 
Muricidjp,  placed  by  him  under  his  second  subfamily  Scoly- 
miner,  with  the  following 

• Generic  CArirocter. — Bucciniform ; but  tbo  base  nar- 
rowed, and  ending  in  a straight  and  contracted  but  rather 
short  channel : spire  longer,  or  as  long  us  the  aperture; 
exterior  folliculated  or  tubcrculated  ; inner  lip  flattened,  as 
in  Purpura ; basal  notch  small,  oblique ; no  internal  chan- 
nel. 

Example.  Pnlytrnpa  rrispata.  ( En . Mcth.,  419,  f.  2.) 

PO  LY  T R Y'P  A.  [Poly  maria.] 

POLY'XENES.  [FoRAMiNiKfcttA,  vol.  x.,  p.  348.] 

POMA'CK.E.  [Rosack/b] 

POMATORHFNUS.  [Mkrulidac,  vol.  xv,  p.  123.] 
POM  BA  L,  MARQUIS  DE.  DOM  SEBASTIAO 
JOSE'  UK  CARVA1. HO,  Count  d’Oeyras  and  Marquis 
de  Porabal,  was  one  of  the  most  able  public  men  that  have 
ever  appeared,  and  certainly  the  only  distinguished  statesman 


that  has  ever  presided  over  the  councils  of  the  Portuguese 
nation.  He  was  born  in  1699,  at  Soura,  a village  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Coimbra,  of  an  old  and  noble  family,  though  not  of 
the  first  class.  Having  completed  his  early  studies  in  his 
native  village,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Coimbra  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  for  the  bar.  Young  Carvalho  fol- 
lowed a course  of  lectures ; but  the  quiet  pursuits  of  the  law 
being  incompatible  with  the  vivacity  or  rathor  the  turbu- 
lence of  his  character,  he  adoptod  tho  profession  of  arms. 
But  this  profession  did  not  provo  more  agreeable  to  him 
than  that  which  he  had  relinquished.  Various  causes  for 
his  leaving  bis  regiment  have  been  conjectured.  What 
may  be  the  truo  reason  we  have  no  means  of  deciding; 
but  it  is  certain  that  lie  quitted  the  corps  in  which  ho 
served,  and  led  a private  life  till  1739,  when,  through  the 
influence  which  his  uncle  Paulo  Carvalho  had  with  Caidi- 
nal  Motto,  a person  much  in  favour  with  Jotin  V.,  he  was 
appointed  extraordinary  envoy  to  the  court  of  London  ; and 
afterwards  to  Vienna,  as  mediator  between  tlic  empress 
Maria  Theresa  and  the  Pope,  to  settle  the  disputes  which 
had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Aquilcia. 

Whilst  in  that  cnpital,  Carvalho  had  the  good  fortuno  to 
marry  a lady  of  high  rank  and  influence,  the  Countess 
Dauu,  niece  of  the  General  of  the  same  name  who  figures 
so  prominently  in  the  wars  of  tho  empress  Maria  Theresa 
with  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia.  On  his  return,  the 
queen  of  John  V.,  who  was  an  Austrian  princess,  became 
so  much  attached  to  her  countrywoman,  the  lady  of  Car- 
valho, that  for  her  sake  she  prevailed  on  her  son,  innuu 
tl lately  after  the  decease  of  her  husband,  to  raise  him  to 
power,  in  consequence  of  which  Carvalho  was  entrusted  by 
Joseph  I.  with  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs. 

Elevated  to  this  high  station,  Carvalho  began  to  display 
his  great  administrative  talents.  His  admirers  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  compare  him  with  Richelieu  ; while  his  eno 
raies,  unable  to  deny  the  merit  of  his  administrative  con- 
duct, have  attributed  it  to  ignoble  and  selfish  motives. 
But  both  these  extremes  are  equally  distant  from  justice 
and  truth.  Carvalho  may  have  been  as  profound  a poli- 
tician as  Richelieu,  but  the  political  relations  and  rank  of 
such  a kingdom  as  Portugal  could  not  and  did  not  oflVr 
him  a sphere  in  which  to  display  them ; but  in  the  internal 
nnd  economical  administration  of  tho  kingdom,  in  discern- 
ment, activity,  and  logialativo  abilities,  he  has  no  superior. 
After  his  promotion,  which  took  place  in  1750,  Portugal  may 
be  said  to  have  been  regenerated.  He  favoured  the  establish- 
ment of  several  manufactures,  and  encouraged  the  art  of 
printing  and  agriculture ; ho  introduced  into  the  university  of 
Coimbra  a system  of  studies  which  substituted,  for  the  mere 
study  of  tho  classics  and  antient  languages,  the  cultivation 
of  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences ; he  furnished  the' 
university  with  a chemical  laboratory,  a botanic  garden,  and 
an  ob-ervatory ; he  introduced  into  Brazil  the  cultivation 
of  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  indigo,  and  cocoa ; lie  created  the 
companies  of  Pernambuco,  Para,  and  Mnrunhao,  and  esta- 
blished so  strict  a police  in  tho  kingdom,  that  even  idlers 
and  loungers  were  not  allowed  to  promenade  the  streets. 

With  all  his  great  qualities,  which  command  our  esteem 
and  admiration,  he  was  detested  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Those  who  hitherto  had  lived  and  enriched  themselves  by 
the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  tho  various  branches  of  ad- 
ministration, as  well  as  thoso  who  suffered  from  the  severity 
of  his  ordinances,  were  his  declared  enemies.  He  checked 
the  obnoxious  power  of  tho  Inquisition,  ami  banished  the 
Jesuits  from  the  Portuguese  dominions.  Whatever  might 
be  the  policy  of  the  latter  measure,  it  was  carried  into  effect 
with  great  inhumanity.  [Jesuits,  p.  1 12  ] His  interference 
with  the  monopoly  which  foreign  merchants  had  acquired  m 
the  commerce  of  Portugal  rendered  him  an  object  of  de- 
testation to  foreigners,  and  particularly  the  English ; still 
all  his  measures  had  for  their  object  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  which  ho  effectually  promoted,  so  ftir  us  io  place 
Portugal  on  a level  with  other  European  states. 

The  Marquis  of  Pombal  however  i*  not  without  re- 
proach. His  unremitting  persecution  of  the  nobility,  and 
his  merciless  conduct  towards  tho  family  of  the  Tavorasand 
every  individual  whom  he  suspected  of  having  nad  any  part 
in  the  attempt  made  against  the  lifeuf  the  king,  dimmed  the 
brilliancy  of  his  career.  It  is  asserted  by  some  that  he 
conceived  a great  dislike  against  the  nobility  from  the 
lime  of  his  first  marriage.  His  first  wife.  Dona  Theresa 
de  Noronha  Almada,  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  antient 
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Emilies  of  Portugal,  and  was  the  daughter  of  the  onljr 
Heiress  of  the  Almadus ; while  he  was  nothing,  and  had  no 
other  recommendation  than  a handsome  figure,  and  the 
power  which  superior  intelligence  invariably  gives.  Her 
relatives  accordingly  made  the  strongest  opposition  to  the 
marriago  with  Carvalho,  to  which  circutnstuuce  is  attri- 
buted his  hatred  of  that  class. 

On  the  death  of  Joseph  I.,  the  queen,  who  considered 
that  Qu'valho  had  occupied  that  place  in  the  affection*  of 
the  king  which  she  alone  ought  to  have  filled,  and  had 
likewise  token  a dislike  to  him  on  account  of  his  persecu- 
tion of  the  nobility  and  the  Jesuits,  ordered  him  to  retire  to 
Potnbal,  where  he  died  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 
The  finest  parts  of  Lisbon  still  bear  testimony  to  the  value 
of  his  administration,  for  they  were  built  according  to  his 
designs  after  the  earthquake.  Ho  was  created  Count 
d’Oeyras  in  1 759,  as  a testimony  of  tlffe  royal  regard  for  the 
zeal  which  he  displayed  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  shoot 
the  king  Joseph  1. ; and  on  his  effecting  a reconciliation  with 
the  pope  at  a much  later  period,  his  grateful  master  created 
him  Marquis  de  Pombal.  Although  he  is  accused  of  en- 
riching himself  by  means  unworthy  of  his  rank,  no  person 
who  is  acquainted  with  his  private  habits,  with  the  method  I 
which  he  had  adopted  to  make  his  properly  valuable,  and 
with  his  general  system  of  economy,  can  doubt  of  his  in- 
tegrity. When  he  retired  from  the  ministry,  he  left  about 
forty-eight  millions  of  cruzados  in  the  public  treasury,  and 
thirty  in  the  caixa  i 1*  decimos,  a surplus  which  the  go- 
vernment of  Portugal *had  never  had  before. 

( Recordafoe s de  Jucomo  Ration  ; Memoirs  of  the  Mur- 
om* of  Ibtnbal : Chalmers’s  Biografjhical  Dictionary; 
Biographic  Uni  vers  el/e.) 

POME,  in  botanical  language,  signifies  a fleshy  inferior 
many-celled  fruit,  such  as  that  of  the  apple,  pear.  See.  It 
differs  from  a berry  in  its  seed  not  being  buried  in  pulp. 

POMEGRANATE.  [PiwiCA.] 

POMERANIA  (in  German,  Pommern),  one  of  the  eight 
provinces  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  is  situated  between 
52° and  54°  N.lat.and  12*30' and  18°  E.  long.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Baltic,  on  the  east  by  West  Prussia, 
on  the  south  by  Brandenburg,  and  on  the  west  by  Mecklen- 
burg. It  is  a long  tract  of  coast,  extending  200  miles  on 
the  Baltic,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  thirty  to  sixty,  and, 
in  some  places,  to  eighty  miles.  The  area  is  12,000  square 
miles,  and  it  is  divided  into  the  three  governments  of  Coes- 
lin,  Stettin,  and  Stralsund. 

Pomerania  is  one  of  the  lowest  and  flattest  countries  in 
Germany ; only  a few  hills  of  moderate  height  break  this 
continuous  level:  of  these  hill*,  the  Golle nnerg,  between 
Galin  and  Zuiiow,  winch  is  the  highest,  has  scarcely  an 
elevation  of  300  feet.  Tho  soil  consists  of  sand;  and,  along  1 
the  coast,  of  sea-sand,  which  former  inundations  and  repeated 
storms  have  spread  over  tho  country.  The  coasts  of  that  i 
part  formerly  called  Further  Pomerania  aro  protected 
against  the  sea  by  sand-hills  and  dikes.  Here  and  there  this 
sand  is  mixed  with  clay,  or  pusses  into  a bluck  fertile  loam, 
especially  in  the  government  of  Stralsund.  The  island  of  Rii- 
gen,  which  belongs  to  this  government,  has  very  broken 
coasts,  but  the  heaviest  and  best  soil  of  all  Pomerania. 

The  province  is  crossed  in  its  broadest  part  by  the  Oder, 
which,  flowing  through  a marshy  tract,  divides  into  many 
arms  or  channels,  one  of  which,  the  Great  Regelitz,  forms, 
towards  its  mouth,  the  great  Dammer  Lake,  and.  together 
with  the  main  stream,  falls  into  the  extensive  inland 
water  the  Frische  Haff,  the  eastern  part  of  which  is  called 
the  Great  Huff,  and  the  western  the  Little  Haff.  The 
water  of  the  Haff  is  fresh,  and  it  is  only  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  north  yrinrl  that  it  is  rather  brackish,  and  con- 
siderably higher,  owing  to  the  influx  of  tho  sea.  The 
two  groat  islands  of  Usedoro  and  Wollin  separate  it  from 
the  Baltic,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  three  outlets : 
on  the  east  by  the  Divenow,  which  falls  into  tho  sea 
between  Wollin  and  the  continent,  after  forming  a 
real  lake  called  the  Kaminsche  Boden;  in  tho  middle 
y the  Swine,  between  Wollin  and  Usedom;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Peeno,  between  Usedom  and  the  continent. 
These  three  outlets  might  be  called  the  mouths  of  theOdcr. 
The  Ucker  from  Brandenburg,  and  the  Pecne  from  Meck- 
lenburg, both  navigable  streams,  full  into  tho  Frische  Haff. 
The  Ihna  flows  into  the  Dammer  Lake.  Most  of  the  other 
rivers  fall,  after  a short  course,  into  tho  Baltic.  There  are 
many  small  lakes : that  of  Madine,  which  is  celebrated  fur 
its  lampreys,  u one  of  the  largest.  The  navigation  on  the 


Pomeranian  const  is  dangerous,  owing  to  the  want  of  har- 
bours, there  being  only  three  safe  ones,  Stralsund,  Swine- 
munde,  and  Col  berg: 

The  climate  of  Pomerania  is  cold,  and  the  weather  is 
changeable : storms  oti  the  coast  are  not  uncommon.  The 
natural  productions  of  the  country  are: — 1,  horse*,  horned 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  small  game,  domestic  poultry 
(especially  geese),  sea  and  river  fish,  and  bees : 2,  corn, 
peas  and  beans,  potatoes,  fruit,  timber,  tlax,  and  tobacco ; 
3,  alum,  bog-iron,  salt,  turf,  and  amber.  The  soil  in  some 
parts  is  so  indifferent,  and  the  climate  so  unfavourable,  that 
agriculture  is  in  a very  backward  state:  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  no  great  improvement 
can  be  effected.  The  Pomeranian  however  ha*  done  every- 
thing that  is  possible,  and  many  parts  are  admirably  cul- 
tivated. The  country  produces  more  com  than  is  required 
for  home  consumption.  Sufficient  flax  is  grown  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants;  and  fruit  is  so  abundant,  that 
large  quantities,  especially  of  apples,  are  exported.  The 
breeding  of  horned  cattle  is  carried  on  to  a great  extent ; 
the  flocks  of  sheep  aro  numerous  on  the  great  estates;  and 
all  tho  country-people  keep  numbers  of  swine.  The  breeding 
of  poultry  is  very  profitable:  immense  flocks  of  geese  are 
kept,  the  quills,  feathers,  and  smoked  breasts  of  which 
(celebrated  in  all  Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe  by  the 
name  of  Pommernsche  Spickginsc)  arc  most  important 
articles  of  exportation.  The  Pomeranian  forests  are  very 
extonsivo  and  productive.  The  fisheries  likewise  yield  a 
considerable  profit ; but  the  sea-fishing  is  not  carried  on  to 
the  extent  that  it  might  be.  Of  fresh-water  fish,  large 
quantities,  both  fresh  and  smoked,  are  exported.  The 
mineral  kingdom  is  poor.  Some  hog-iron  ore  is  smelted 
at  Torgelow  ; there  aro  salt-works  at  Col  berg;  'and  some 
amber  is  procured,  especially  near  Stolpe.  The  most 
important  article  is  turf,  of  which  about  sixteen  million 
sods  (bricks,  as  they  are  called)  are  annually  dug.  There 
are  no  manufactures  of  much  importance  ; good  and  strong 
linen  however  is  made,  and  is  a considerable  article  of  ex- 
portation. What  manufactures  there  are,  are  confined  to 
tho  principal  towns.  [Stamaio;  Stettin  ; Steal* 
si:nd.J  The  trade  of  this  province  is  very  iiiqxjrlant ; it  is 
carried  on  partly  by  sea,  partly  on  the  Oder,  and  partly  by 
land,  with  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  exports  in- 
clude all  the  natural  productions  of  the  country;  the  im- 
ports are  colonial  articles,  some  manufactured  goods,  and 
there  is  also  a great  transit  trade  to  and  from  the  pro- 
vinces on  the  Oder,  especially  Brandenburg  and  Silesia. 

Tho  inhabitants  aro  by  descent  partly  Sclavumans  and 
partly  Germans.  German  peasants  were  brought  into  iTie 
country  in  the  twelfth  century,  especially  by  the  mo- 
nasteries, and  the  dukes  founded  German  towns  and  vil- 
lages, to  which  they  granted  great  privileges.  Hence  the 
Germans  in  process  of  time  outnumbered  the  antient 
race.  Genuine  Sclavoniun  blood  is  now  only  to  be  met  with 
in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  province,  where  these 
people  preserve  their  own  dialect  of  the  Sclavonic  language, 
and  still  differ  in  manners  and  customs  from  their  German 
fellow-countrymen.  The  noble.*  are  numerous,  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  Get  man  families  who  have  settled  here  since  tho 
twelfth  century,  and  possess  several  important  privileges, 
though  they  have  been  much  abridged  of  late  years.  The 
vassuluge  of  the  peasants  was  abolished  by  the  late  king 
Frederick  William  111.  Tbe  population,  according  to 
Dietcnci  (18.38),  was  94 1,193,  that  is,  on  an  uverage,  1660  to 
one  German  or  twenty-one  English  square  miles.  A re- 
markable increase  has  taken  place  in  the  government  of 
Cbslin,  where,  in  1815,  there  were  only  900  persons  on  a 
German  square  mile,  and  in  1838,  1300.  The  great  majo- 
rity of  the  inhabitants  aro  Lutherans:  there  are  a lew 
French  and  German  Calvinists,  about  7000  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  420u  Jews.  On  the  15th  of  June,  1824.  tho 
700th  anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Pomerania  was  celebrated  with  great  solemnity  in  the 
whole  province. 

Pomerania  was  formerly  a considerable  part  of  the  an- 
tient kingdom  of  tho  Wends,  or  Vandals.  From  the  year 
1062  it  had  its  own  dukes,  of  whom  Boleslau*  X.,  or  the 
Great,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished.  The  Christian 
religion  was  introduced  in  the  twelfth  century ; the  first 
Pomeranian  converts  were  baptised  on  tho  15th  of  June, 
1 124,  by  Otto  (Otho),  bishop  of  Bamberg,  at  a place  called 
Ottobrunn  (Otto’s  Well).  The  line  of  the  dukes  became 
extinct  on  the  death  of  Boleslaus  X11L,  in  1637.  The 
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last  female  descendant  of  the  Pomeranian  dukes  was  mar- 
ried to  a Prince  Croy,  after  whose  death  she  returned  to 
Pomerania,  where  she  died,  on  the  1 Ill'll  July,  1661),  having 
instituted  a festival  to  he  kept  every  ten  years  in  memory  of 
the  line  of  princes  which  became  extinct  in  her  person.  On 
the  death  of  tho  last  duke  of  Pomerania,  the  electoral 
House  of  Brandenburg,  conformably  to  a family  compact, 
should  have  taken  possession  of  tho  whole  country ; but 
Pomerania  having  been  occupied  by  the  Swedes  during  the 
Thirty  Years*  war,  Prussia  was  obliged  to  be  content,  at  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  with  Further  Pomerania  (to  the  east 
of  the  Oder),  leaving  Sweden  in  possession  of  Hither  Po- 
merania, with  the  island  of  Riigen.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
was  however  obliged  to  cede,  by  tho  treaty  of  Stockholm  in 
1720,  tho  southern  part  of  Pomerania  and  the  islands  of 
U sodom  and  Wollin  to  Frederick  William  I.,  king  of  Prussia. 
Lastly,  by  a convention  concluded  on  tho  4lh  of  June,  1815, 
Prussia  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of  Swedish  Po- 
merania, which  Sweden  had  ceded  to  Denmark  as  a com- 
pensation for  Norway.  In  exchange,  Prussia  gave  to  Den- 
mark— 1,  tho  duchy  of  Laucnburg,  which  it  had  obtained 
from  Hanover  in  exchange  for  East  Friesland;  2,  a sum  of 
two  millions  of  dollars,  paying  also  600,000  Swedish  dollars 
which  Denmark  owed  to  Sw'eden ; 3,  it  indemnified  the 
Swedish  holders  of  dotations  in  this  province  to  the  amount 
of  43,000  dollars  annually ; 4,  it  paid  to  Sweden  3,500,000 
dollars : so  that  Prussia  gave  for  this  province  the  duchy  of 
Laucnburg,  5,500,000  Prussian  dollars,  000,000  Swedish 
dollars,  and  the  indemnity  to  the  Swedish  holders  of  dota- 
tions. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  tho  sum  of  three  mil- 
lions and  a half  of  dollars  paid  by  Prussia  to  Sweden  for  a 
province  of  which  Sweden  had  been  in  possesion  two  cen- 
turies, was  claimed  by  the  present  king  of  Sweden  (Berna* 
dottc)  as  belonging  to  himself.  Of  this  sum  lie  applied  two 
millions  to  the  service  of  the  state,  as  an  especial  favour,  and 
put  the  remaining  million  and  a half  into  his  own  pocket. 

(Stein,  Gengraphisches  Lexicon ; Conversations  Lexicon : 
Dietarici,  Cun  dem  Verkehr  im  Preussischen  Slaatc  und  im 
Deutsrhen  Zollverbande  : H asset,  Handbuch.) 

POMFRET,  JOHN,  was  horn  in  1667,  at  Luton  in 
Bedfordshire.  He  studied  at  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  a Bachelor’s  degree  in  1684,  and 
to  a Master’s  in  1G98.  Having  entered  into  orders,  he 
obtained  the  rectory  of  Maldon  in  Bedfordshire.  In  1703 
he  came  to  London  with  the  prospect  of  obtaining  further 
preferment,  but  found  Bishop  Compton  strongly  prejudiced 
against  him  on  account  of  some  lines  in  ‘The  Choice,’ 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  a mistress  was  to  be  preferred 
to  a wife;  and  before  Pom  fret,  who  was  now  married, 
could  remove  the  bishop's  objections,  ho  was  attacked  by 
the  small-pox,  which  carried  him  o(T  in  17U3,  in  his  thirty- 
sixth  year. 

He  published  his  poems  in  1699,  and  some  additional 
poems  were  published  after  his  death  by  an  anonymous 
friend.  11U  poems  had  once  many  readers,  especially 
• The  Choice,’  in  which  he  describes  how  lie  would  live  if 
he  had  a moderate  independence — what  would  be  his  choice 
of  a house  and  garden,  of  wines,  of  books,  of  friends,  and  of 
a female  friend,  for  he  ‘ would  have  no  wife.’  Dr.  Johnson 
says  that  ‘ he  has  been  always  a favourite  with  that  class  of 
readers  who.  witlwut  vanity  or  criticism,  seek  only  their 
own  amusement.’  We  doubt  if  any  class  of  readers  now 
exists  who  could  find  amusement  in  reading  such  poems  as 
those  of  Pomfret.  They  are  deservedly  neglected. 

(Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets.) 

POMMERN.  [Pomerania,] 

POMCE'RIUM,  or,  ns  it  is  written  in  inscriptions,  PO- 
MERIUM.  The  Ponuerium,  according  to  Livy  (i.  44), 
was  a consecrated  s|iot  on  each  side  of  the  wall  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  This  spot  was  consecrated  by  the  Eutruscan 
ceremonies  of  inauguration ; and  whenever  the  city  was 
enlarged,  the  Pomamuin  was  also  extended.  The  space 
within  the  wall  might  not  be  built  upon,  and  the  spaco 
without  might  not  he  tilled. 

This  definition  of  jlhc  Pomoerium  is  true  only  where  tho 
PotncErium  coincides  with  the  real  wall ; since  during  the 
later  times  of  tlic  kings,  and  subsequently,  the  Pomcrrium 
was  not  the  same  as  the  wall.  The  Pomwrium  included 
that  part  of  the  city  which  was  consecrated  by  Etruscan 
auspices,  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  patricians ; and 
thus  the  Avontine,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  plebeians, 
was  never  included  within  the  Pomuenum  till  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Claudius  (Aul.  Cell.,  xiii*  14),  although  it  had 


long  before  that  time  formed  part  of  the  city.  Tho  Ponioe- 
riura  of  Romulus,  which  is  traced  by  Tacitus  (Anti.,  xii.  24), 
included  only  the  Palatine.  The  Quirinal  hill  is  said  to 
have  been  added  by  Numa  (Dionys.,  Ant.  Pom.,  ii.  62),  and 
the  Cushan  by  Tullus  llosttlius,  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
city,  by  which  is  probably  meant  that  they  were  included 
within  the  Pomamum,  or  consecrated  part  of  the  city,  since 
tho  actual  fortifications  were  not  completed  till  the  time  of 
Servius  Tullius.  The  Quirinal  and  Viminal  hiHs  were 
added  to  the  Pomicriura  by  Servius  Tullius  (Liv.,  i.  44), 
and  the  Avontine,  as  already  stated,  by  the  emperor 
Claudius. 

We  learn  from  Tacitus  (Ann.,  xii.  23)  and  Aldus  Getlius 
(xiii.  14)  that  those  persona  only  were  allowed  to  extend 
the  pomcerium  who  had  enlarged  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
Tacitus  adds  that  no. one  had  used  this  privilege  from  (lie 
time  of  the  kings  to  that  of  Claudius,  exoept  Sulla  and  the 
emperor  Augustus.  Other  writers  however  say  that  it 
was  done  by  J ulius  Cccsar. 

(Aul.  Gell.,  xiii.  14;  Dion  Cass.,  xliii.  5(1;  Cic.,  lip.  ad 
Alt.,  xiii.  20,  33,  35.) 

POMO'NA,  or  MAINLAND.  [Orkneys] 

POMPADOUR,  MADAME  DE.  [Louis  XV.) 

POMPET,  GIRO'LAMO,  horn  at  Verona  in  1731.  of  a 
patrician  family,  applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  I lie 
Greek  and  I*tin  writers,  and  became  a good  Hellenist. 
His  translation  of  the  ‘lives’  of  Plutarch  is  by  far  the  best 
in  the  Italian  language,  and  has  goee  through  more  tlum 
ten  editions.  In  1785  Pompci  was  offered  a chair  in' the 
university  of  Pavia,  which  he  declined,  out  of  attachment  to 
his  native  town.  He  was  intimate  with  MafTci,  Torelli. 
Rosa  Morando,  and  other  learned  men  of  Verona,  and  he 
was  preceptor  to  Ippolito  Pindetnontc,  and  also  to  two  ac- 
complished ladies  of  the  same  town,  Elisabetta  Mosconi 
and  Silvia Curtoni  Vcrza.  Pompei  died  at  Verona  in  1788. 
His  other  works  consist  of  ' Canzoni  Pastorali.’  which 
are  much  esteemed,  and  other  Italian  poetry*  including 
some  translations  from  the  Greek,  and  of  several  disserta- 
tions. His  biography  has  been  written  by  his  disciple  Pin- 
demonte,  and  by  Cardinal  Fontana,  ‘Do  Vila  et  Scriplis 
Hieronymi  Pompei.’ 

POMPEII,  an  antient  town  of  Campania,  situated  about 
thirteen  miles  south-oast  of  Naples,  in  a plain  at  the  foot 
of  Vesuvius,  through  which  runs  the  little  river  Sarno. 
The  town  appears  to  have  been  once  close  to  the  sea,  but  is 
now  nearly  two  miles  from  it,  in  consequence  of  tho  physi- 
cal changes  which  have  taken  place  in  this  district.  It 
stood  on  an  eminence  formed  by  a bed  of  lava,  which  seems 
to  have  been  thrown  up  from  the  ground  in  this  spot,  ami 
in  several  other  places  round  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  long 
before  any  of  the  eruptions  recorded  in  history.  Pompeii, 
os  well  as  the  neighbouring  town  of  Ilerculanium,  is  said  by 
Strabo  (p.  247)  to  have  been  originally  possessed  by  theOsci, 
and  then  by  the  Tyrseni  and  Pclasgi.  It  afterwards  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  Greek  colonies  of  Cutne  and  Par- 
(hcnope.and  lastly  of  the  Samnitcs  (about  440  b.c.),  who  made 
themselves  masters  of  this  coast  as  far  as  the  river  Silarus. 
About  eighty  years  later  the  inhabitants  of  Campania 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Satnnites,  and  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Rome.  In  the  second  Punic  war 
the  Campanians  joined  Hannibal,  hut  were  severely  pu- 
nished for  it  by  the  Romans,  who  brought  the  country  under 
subjection.  Pompeii  however  is  not  mentioned  among 
ilie  towns  hostile  to  Rome.  In  the  Social  War  (90  b.c.) 
the  Campanian  towns  revolted,  and  Pompeii,  among  them, 
joined  the  Mnrsian  Confederacy.  At  the  end  of  that 
war  several  of  those  towns  were  severely  chastised  by 
the  Romans.  Stabia?,  which  stood  within  four  or  five 
miles  south  by  cast  of  Pompeii,  Was  entirely  destroyed, 
hut  Pompeii  appears  to  have  been  spared.  Nothing 
more  of  any  importance  is  recorded  of  Pompeii,  except 
a quarrel  between  the  inhabitants  and  those  of  Nuceria  on 
the  occasion  of  a gladiatorial  fight  in  the  amphitheatre  of 
Pompeii,  which  many  of  the  rsucerians  had  come  to  wit- 
ness. The  affair  was  brought  before  the  emperor  Nero, 
who  adjudged  that  the  Pompeians  should  be  deprived  of  all 
theatrical  amusements  for  ten  years,  a punishment  which 
was  considered  very  severe  in  those  times.  Four  years  after 
this  a fearful  earthquake  threw  down  a great  part  of  Pom- 
peii. a.ix  63.  Tho  following  year,  while  Nero  was  singing 
at  Naples,  another  earthquake  occurred.  At  last,  in  the 
year  a.d.  79,  in  the  mouth  of  August,  the  first  recorded 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  took  place,  which  is  well  known  from 
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the  letter  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  whose  uncle  lost  his  life  on 
the  occasion.  [Plinius.] 

In  this  eruption  both  Ilerculaniuni  and  Pompeii  were 
buried;  the  former  under  a mass  of  lava,  Pompeii  under 
showers  of  stones,  cinders,  and  ashes.  The  ceilings  and 

Xr  stories  of  the  houses,  being  chiefly  of  wood,  wero 
r burnt  by  the  red-hot  stones  and  cinders  ejected  from 
Vesuvius,  or  were  broken  down  by  the  weight  of  matter 
collected  on  the  roofs.  The  catastrophe  was  not  so  sudden 
but  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  had  time  to  escape  with 
their  moveable  property:  indeed  it  would  appear  that  the 
town  was  not  altogether  buried  in  one  eruption,  but  that  this 
was  the  work  of  several  consecutive  eruptions,  between 
w hich  the  inhabitants  had  time  to  come  and  revisit  their 
half  ruined  habitations  and  reeovor  some  of  their  property. 
Successive  layers  of  volcanic  matter  are  clearly  traced,  and 
the  lowest  has  evidently  been  moved,  but  the  others  are 
untouched.  A bed  of  soil  at  last  formed  itself  all  over  the 
town,  filling  up  the  vacant  spaces  between  the  buildings, 
grass  grew  upon  it,  corn  was  sown,  and  the  vine  was  planted 
in  the  fields  thus  formed  above  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  w hose 
existence  was  forgotten  until  1689,  when  the  first  indica- 
tions of  ruins  protruding  above  the  ground  wero  noticed. 
In  1755  the  excavations  began.  They  have  been  in- 
terrupted and  resumed  at  various  times,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  about  a fourth  part  of  the  city  along  the 
western  sido  of  the  walls  has  been  excavated  and  cleared  of 
the  rubbish.  This  portion,  which  appears  to  have  been  tin* 
finest  part  of  the  town,  contains  about  eighty  houses  and 
numerous  small  shops,  two  theatres,  two  basilica*,  eight 
tomples,  the  forum,  the  amphitheatre,  the  baths,  the  prison, 
and  other  public  buildings  of  less  note.  The  city  was  nu- 
tiently  surrounded  by  walls,  of  which  the  greater  portion 
has  been  traced,  including  six  gates  and  twelve  towers.  The 
circuit  of  the  walls  is  nearly  two  miles,  and  the  area  within 
rooosures  about  one  hundred  and  #ixty-ono  acres.  There 
were  however  suburbs,  one  of  which,  at  tho  north-western 
or  Herculanium  gate,  is  partly  excavated,  and  is  called  tho 
street  of  tombs,  from  a number  of  handsome  tombs  which 
line  the  road  leading  to  the  town.  The  suburban  villa,  called 
the  villa  of  Diomedes,  is  in  this  quarter.  On  entering  tho 
gate  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  a long  tortuous  street  load- 
ing to  the  forum.  To  tho  left  of  this  stroct  is  tho  house 
called  that  of  Sallust,  which  occupies  a square  of  about 
forty  yards , and  near  it  is  the  house  of  Pan&a,  which,  with 
its  court  and  garden,  is  about  one  hundred  yards  long  by 
forty  wide.  These  an*  the  two  finest  private  houses  yet 
excavated,  anil  they  afford  a good  specimen  of  the  interior 
arrangement  of  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  anlient  Romans. 
[Atru:m.]  Nearer  to  the  forutn  aro  the  baths,  in  very 
good  preservation,  which  appear  to  have  been  finished  a 
short  timo  before  the  destruction  of  the  town.  A description 
of  them  is  given  under  Baths. 

Upon  entering  the  forum  the  spectator  finds  himself  in 
a large  oblong  area,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards 
long  and  forty  wide,  surrounded  by  columns,  pedestals 
which  onco  supported  statues,  tho  ruins  of  temples,  tri- 
umphal a relies,  and  other  public  buildings.  Around  the  west, 
south,  and  east  sides  there  runs  a Grecian  Doric  colonnade, 
some  of  the  columns  of  which  are  standing;  they  are  two 
feet  throe  inches  in  diameter, and  twelve  feet  in  height;  the 
interval  between  them  is  six  feet  ten  inches.  At  the  north 
end  of  the  forum  stand  the  ruins  of  a building,  which  has 
been  called  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  120  feet  long  and  43  feet 
wide : when  entire,  it  must  have  been  60  feci  high.  The 
columns  are  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  three  feet  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  On  the  west  side  of  the  forum  is  the 
temple  of  Venus,  which  stood  in  an  open  area  surrounded 
by  a wall  and  portico.  Beyond  it,  to  the  south,  is  the  basi- 
lica, or  court  of  justice,  the  largest  building  in  Pompeii,  ! 
220  feet  long  and  80  wide:  the  lateral  walls  remain, but  the 
roof  and  upper  gallery  have  fallen  in.  On  the  opposite  or  j 
eastern  side  of  the  forum  is  a building  which  was  erected  ! 
by  a woman  of  the  name  of  Eumachia,  apparently  as  a place  ] 
of  assembly  for  men  in  business,  and  especially  for  the  cloth  j 
scourers,  w ho  constituted  a considerable  body  at  Pompeii.  It  f 
consists  of  a large  area  130  feet  by  65,  surrounded  by  a 
double  gallery,  and  having  a portico  in  front.  On  the  same 
sido  of  the  forum,  but  towards  its  northern  end,  is  the  Pan- 
theon, so  called  from  twelve  pedestals  placed  in  a circle 
round  an  altar  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  area,  on  one 
side  of  which  are  cells  for  the  priests,  and  on  the  other  side 
is  aQ  adicula,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  beautiful 


fresco  paintings,  tho  colours  of  which  still  retain  all  their 
vividness. 

The  other  public  buildings  of  Pompeii  which  have  been 
excavated  arc  the  two  theatres,  the  larger  of  which  is  capable 
of  containing  about  5000  persons;  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
which  is  the  oldest  building  in  the  town,  and  tho  amphi- 
theatre. The  latter,  which  is  at  tho  eastern  extremity  of  the 
town,  separute  from  the  other  excavated  parts  of  the  town,  is 
430  feet  long  and  335  feet  broad.  It  resembles  in  its  struc- 
ture the  other  buildings  of  the  same  class,  which  are  de- 
scribed under  Amphitiikatre. 

For  a description  of  these  buildings  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  work  entitled  * Pompeii,’  in  the  Library  of  Enter- 
taining Knowledge,  published  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  and  to  the  elaborate  works  gf 
Mazois,  Sir  William  Cell,  and  Donaldson. 

The  greater  part  of  the  private  dwellings  are  small  and 
mean,  for  the  inhabitants  lived  mostly  out  of  doors,  and  re- 
served all  their  magnificence  for  the  public  buildings.  Tho 
numerous  statues,  medals,  and  other  moveable  aii:iquilies 
found  at  Pompeii  have  been  deposited  in  the  Royal  Museum 
of  Naples,  and  are  described  in  the  work  entitled  * Musco 
Borhonu-o,'  published  at  Naples. 

POMPEIUS,  CNEIUS,  commonly  called  Pompcy,  was 
born  on  the  30lh  of  September,  106  n.e.,  in  the  consulship 
of  C.  Attilius  Serranus  and  Q.  Servilius  Uecpio,  a few 
months  after  tho  birth  of  Cicero.  He  was  six  years  older 
than  Ctesar.  His  family  was  plebeian,  and  one  of  his  an- 
cestors was  said  to  have  been  a llute-playor.  His  fathc-r, 
Pompeius  Strabo,  however,  joined  the  aristocratic  party, 
and  fought  under  their  banner  in  the  Marsic  war.  hut,  being 
a man  of  extreme  selfishness,  he  was  in  reality  faithful  to 
no  party,  and  at  last  made  himself  so  notorious  for  his 
avarice  and  cruelty,  that,  after  he  had  been  killed  by  a 
flash  of  lightning,  the  people  at  his  funeral  tore  the  body 
from  the  bTer  and  dragged  it  through  the  streets  of  Rome. 
(Plut.,  /bmp.,  i. ; Veil.  Pat.,  ii.  21.) 

Respecting  tho  early  education  of  Pompey  nothing  is 
known,  and  the  first  time  we  find  his  name  mentioned  is  it* 
89  n.c.,  in  the  Marsic  war,  when  he  accompanied  his  father 
to  fight  against  thellalians;  he  was  also  in  the  battle  at 
the  gates  of  Rome  between  his  father  and  Cinna  and  Ser- 
torius.  Soon  after  this  battle,  Cinna  caused  money  to 
be  distributed  among  the  soldiers  of  Pompeius  Strabo, 
and  bribed  a friend  and  comrade  of  Pompey  to  murder 
him  and  bis  father;  but  the  courage  of  the  young  man 
saved  his  own  and  his  father's  life,  and  put  down  an  insur- 
rection among  the  discontented  soldiers.  His  father  died 
soon  after  this  event,  and  when  the  Marian  party  gained 
tho  upper  hand,  and  made  their  entranco  into  the  city,  the 
house  of  Pompey  was  plundered.  It  was  not  until  after  tho 
death  of  Marius,  in  66  B.C-,  that  ho  ventured  to  appear  again 
in  public,  when  his  enemies  immediately  charged  him  with 
being  the  accomplice  of  his  father  in  the  plunder  of  A s<  il- 
ium. Having  no  confidence  either  in  the  justice  of  his 
cause  or  the  eloquence  of  his  advocates  L.  Martins  Philippus 
and  Q.  Hortcnsius,  he  secretly  betrothed  himself  to  tho 
daughter  of  P.  Antistius,  who  was  to  preside  at  the  trial,  by 
which  means,  together  with  tho  protection  of  Carbo,  ho 
was  acquitted. 

When  Sulla  was  returning  from  his  expedition  against 
Mithridates,  Pompey,  who  had  fled  from  the  camp  of  Cinna 
just  before  ho  was  murdered,  was  in  Piccnum,  where  lie 
possessed  very  extensive  estates  and  great  influence.  (Veil. 
Pat.,  ii.  29.)  Here  he  was  engaged  in  raising  at  his  own 
expense  an  army,  with  which  he  hoped  to  overcome  the 
Marian  party  before  the  arrival  of  Sulla,  and  thus  to 
gain  immortal  fame.  Without  the  authority  or  sanction 
of  the  Roman  senate  he  organised  three  legions  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  tho  veterans  of  his  father.  Three  ge- 
nerals of  the  Marian  party  surrounded  him  in  three  dif- 
ferent camps,  and  their  imprudent  conduct  enabled  him 
to  attain  his  object.  Ho  directed  his  main  force  against 
one  of  them,  M.  Brutus,  and  defeated  his  cavalry,  which  in 
its  flight  threw  the  infantry  into  disorder ; the  two  other 
generals,  discouraged  by  tho  failure  of  their  colleague,  re- 
treated. Pompey  was  received  in  all  the  towns  of  Piccnum 
as  their  deliverer.  (Plut.,  Pomp.,  7.)  The  senate  was  indig- 
nant at  his  arbitrary  proceedings,  but  his  army  remained 
faithful  to  him.  At  the  interview  which  he  afterwards  had 
with  Sulla,  for  whose  cause  he  had  so  successfully  exerted 
himself,  lie  displayed  enough  of  his  vain  and  ambitious  cha- 
racter for  Sulla  to  discover  that  Pompey  wished  to  bo  looked 
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opon  as  a man  of  no  loss  importance  than  himself.  When 
therefore  Pompey,  with  npparent  humility,  saluted  him  as 
im  pom  tor,  Sulla  returned  the  compliment.  Thus  Pompey’s 
wishes  were  gratified,  and  the  impression  made  upon  nis 
soldiers,  who  now  began  to  look  upon  him,  a young  man  of 
twenty-three  years  of  age  (Veil.  Pat.,  ii.  29,  1),  as  their 
legitimate  general,  was  highly  favourable.  But  not  being 
recognised  by  the  senate,  and  not  fighting  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Sulla,  ho  was  in  reality  nothing  but  the  leader  of  an 
armed  band  of  adventurers. 

Sulla  was  made  dictator,  and  the  civil  war  was  carried 
on  in  Italy  with  unremitting  vigour.  While  the  consul  C. 
Marius  I lie  Younger  was  besieged  in  Praneste  (82  h.c.), 
his  colleague  Cn.  Garbo  fought  an  indecisive  battle  against 
Sulla  at  Clusiwn.  hut  hU  legates  Marcius  and  Gorrinas 
were  defeated  by  Pompey.  Carbo  then  retreated  to  Arimi- 
num,  and  sent  Marcius  to  the  relief  of  Prmneste,  but  Pompey 
repelled  him  in  the  Apennines  with  great  loss.  Carbo 
himself  in  despair  sailed  to  Africa,  but  his  troops,  which 
remained  in  Etruria,  were  closely  watched  and  afterwards 
dispersed  by  Pompey,  whereby  the  full  of  Prwneste  was  pre- 
pared. Sulla,  partly  to  reward  the  young  champion  of  his 
party,  partly  to  make  himself  sure  of  lus  attachment,  pre- 
sented him  with  the  hand  of  his  step-daughter  /Emilia, 
who  was  pregnant  by  Manius  Glubrio,  from  whom  she  was 
obliged  to  separate.  (Plut.,  Sulla,  33 ; Pomp.,  9.)  Pompey, 
who  was  married  to  Antistia,  abandoned  her,  but  ./Emilia 
soon  afterwards  died  in  childbed.  Pompey  was  thus  a de- 
clared champion  of  the  party  of  Sulla,  and  after  the  war  in 
Italy  was  brought  to  a conclusion,  he  undertook  to  punish 
the  remaining  enemies  of  the  aristocracy  in  Sicily,  Africa, 
and  Spain.  Carbo  attempted  to  cscupe  to  Egypt,  but  was 
overtaken  and  brought  in  chains  before  Pompey,  at  Lily- 
bceurn ; his  companions  were  put  to  death  without  even 
the  form  of  a trial ; Carbo,  though  he  had  once  shown 
himself  a friend  to  Pompey,  was  solemnly  condemned  to 
death,  and  Pompey  sent  lus  head  to  Sulla.  All  Sicily  sub- 
mitted to  him  without  any  further  resistance.  Much  has 
been  said  about  his  moderation  in  this  island,  but  he  only 
spared  those  whom  it  would  have  been  useless  to  destroy. 
Leaving  the  administration  of  Sicily  in  the  hands  of  Mem- 
mius,  his  brother-in-law,  lie  set  out  for  Africa  with  an  im- 
mense fleet  to  oppose  Domitius  Ahcnobarbus,  under  whom 
some  remnants  of  the  Marian  party  had  assembled,  and 
also  to  support  Hieropsal,  a friend  of  Sulla,  against  Hiar- 
bas,  king  of  Numidia.  A battle  ensued,  in  which  Pompey, 
ttlOUgk  with  great  ku,  gained  a victory.  Domitius  fell, 
Iliarbas  was  put  to  death,  and  IIiemp«.al  restored  to  his 
th'onc.  The  whole  object  of  this  campaign  was  attained  in 
the  cour.<e  of  a few  months,  and  Pompey  gained  general 
admiration  for  his  disinterestedness.  Ho  returned  to  Rome, 
where  thousands  came  out  to  meet  and  gaze  at  the  young 
hero.  Sulla  himself  complimented  him  with  the  appella- 
tion of  Magnus  (the  great  .i,  which  henceforth  became  lie rc- 
diiary  in  his  family.  The  time  at  which  he  received  this 
surname  is  differently  stated  by  different  authors,  but  from 
the  examination  of  the  various  accounts  in  Drumnnn’s 
* Hist,  of  Romo'  (vol.  iv.,  p.  335,  &c.),  it  cannot  l»e  doubted 
that  he  obtained  it  after  nis  African  expedition.  But  the 
vanity  of  Pompey  was  not  satisfied  with  these  distinctions, 
and  although  lie  had  not  yet  btrid  any  public  office,  and  was 
only  a knight  (eques),  ho  was  bent  upon  entering  Home  in 
triumph.  Several  discussions  took  place  in  the  senate, 
where  great  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  such  an  unpre- 
cedented occurrence,  and  wh>eil  at  length  Pompey  had  re- 
course to  threats,  saying  that  lire  people  would  prefer  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun,  Sulla,  indignant  at  his  arrogance, 
exclaimed,  * Well,  Yet  him  triu  ruph.’  Pompey  thus  entered 
Rome  in  triumph.  After  thi:»  display  of  childish  vanity 
Sulla  treated  him  with  a coldn  ess  which  did  not  fall  much 
short  of  contempt.  (Plut.,  Pomp.,  15.) 

This  feature  of  vanity  in  his  character  explains  the  other- 
wise unaccountable  fact  that,  in  opposition  to  Sulla,  lie  ex- 
ortod  all  his  influence  to  secu  re  tin  consulship  for  vEmilius 
Lepidus.  Sulla,  foreseeing  I he  consequences,  said  to  Pom- 
poy.  on  this  occasion,  'Thou  hast  given  the  sword  into  the 
hands  of  thy  own  enemy.’  Sulla  soon  aftor  died  (78  s c.), 
and  Lepidus  openly  made  t he  impotent  attempt  to  rescind 
all  the  laws  of  the  late  die  tutor,  in  which  he  hoped  to  be 
supported  by  Pompey ; but  Pompey,  remaining  faithful  to 
Ilia  parly,  saved  the  aristue  racy.  It  was  only  owing  to  the 
great  precautions  taken  by  the  6onate  that  pence  and  order 
Were  maintained  during  the  consulship  of  Lepidus  and  Q. 


Catuius;  but  after  the  expiration  j>f  the  year,  when  Lepi- 
dus had  gone  to  his  province  of  Gaul,  the  war  broke  out. 
Lepidus  was  defeated  by  the  united  Torres  of  bis  late  col- 
league Catuius  and  Pompey,  and  the  latter  was  now  com- 
manded by  the  senate  to  take  the  field  against  M.  Junius 
Brutus,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Brutus,  who  was  still  at 
the  head  of  a division  of  the  army  of  Lepidus  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  Brutus  defended  himself  bravely  in  Mutina, ’until 
at  length  either  ail  insurrection  among  his  soldier*  or  hun- 
ger compelled  him  to  surrender:  he  obtained  the  promise  of 
safe  passage,  but  was  put  to  death  the  next  day  by  Gemi- 
ni us,  at  the  command  of  Pompey.  (Plot.,  Pomp.,  16,  64  ; 
Brut.,  4.)  Scipio  /Emilianus,  the  son  of  Lepidus,  was  made 
prisoner  in  Liguria,  ami  likewise  put  to  death  at  tho  com- 
mand of  Pompey.  Lepidus  was  at  length  attacked  by  Cu- 
tulus  and  Pompey,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cosa,  and  being 
again  defeated,  he  resolved,  with  the  remnant  of  his  army, 
to  seek  refuge  in  Sardinia,  but  lie  was  repelled  from  the 
island  by  the  Roman  governor,  and  soon  after  died.  The 
surviving  followers  were  treated  with  great  clemency,  partly 
that  they  might  not  be  induced  to  join  the  army  of  Ser- 
torius  in  Spain,  and  partly  because  the  victorious  party 
themselves  wished  fur  peace  in  order  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  victory.  Pompey  also  received  orders  to  lay  down 
his  arms  and  return  to  Rome.  He  disobeyed  the  com- 
mand under  various  pretexts;  but  the  truth  was,  he  was 
anxious  to  obtain  the  command  against  Scrtorius.  And 
when  indeed  the  power  of  Serlorius  assumed  a more 
threatening  character,  when  Perperna  had  joined  his  army, 
and  the  senate  saw  no  one  else  that  could  be  entrusted  with 
the  command  against  so  formidable  an  enemv,  it  was  at 
length  reluctantly  decreed  that  Pompey  should  be  sent  to 
Spain  with  the  power  of  a proconsul,  and  in  40  days  ho 
was  ready  for  departure,  with  an  army  of  30,000  foot  and 
1000  horse.  He  left  Italv  in  76  n.c.,  when  ho  was  thirty 
years  of  ago.  He  crossed  the  Alps,  according  to  Appian 
{Civil.,  i.  109),  between  the  rivers  RliOne  and  Po,  and 
directed  his  course  towards  the  southern  coast  of  Spain. 
Several  Spanish  tribes,  and  even  Lauron,  when  besieged  by 
bis  adversaries,  declared  for  him.  In  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign Melellus  defeated  Perperna,  and  took  his  camp,  but 
oertorius  wounded  Pompey  with  his  own  spear,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  retreat.  Not  long  after,  a great  battle  was 
fought  near  Scguntia,  in  which  Pompey  was  again  defeated, 
and  6000  of  his  men  wore  slain.  In  this  way  the  war  was 
carried  on  with  various  success  for  nearly  four  years ; and 
had  not  Scrtorius  been  betrayed  by  thu  Spaniards  and 
at  last  assassinated  by  conspirators  beaded  by  Perperna 
(74  b.c.),  he  would  probably  nave  driven  the  Romans  from 
Spain,  although  Pompey  conducted  the  war  with  great 
skill.  He  now  also  received  reinforcements  from  Italy, 
where  his  demands  were  readily  granted  by  tho  senate,  and 
strongly  supported  by  the  consul  Lucullus,  who  feared  lest 
Pompey  might  return,  as  he  bad  threatened  to  do,  and  ob- 
tain the  command  against  Mithridntes.  Pompey  advanced 
in  Spain  ns  far  west  as  Gale  (Porto). 

After  the  death  of  Sertorius,  Perperna  was  at  the  head  of 
his  armies;  but  as  he  had  never  distinguished  himself  as  a 
general,  lie  secured  no  confidence.  He  was  undecided 
whether  he  should  offer  battle  to  Pompey,  until  he  was  em- 
boldened by  the  appearance  of  a small  division  of  the 
enemy’s  army,  but  lie  soon  found  himself  attacked  by  the 
whole  hostile  forces,  and  took  to  flight.  He  was  found  in  a 
wood ; and,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  offered  to  deliver  up  to 
Pompey  letters  of  Roman  nobles,  in  which  they  had  invited 
Scrtorius  to  Italy,  and  expressed  their  aversion  to  the  con- 
stitution of  Sulla.  Pompey  refused  to  see  htm,  and  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  the  papers  to  be  burned 
without  being  read.  The  army  of  Perperna  dispersed ; but 
those  who  could  not  expect  a pardon  sought  refuge  in  those 
towns  which  were  determined  to  defend  their  liberty  to  the 
last.  Some  of  these  towns  were  razed  to  the  ground  by 
Pompey,  while  some  distinguished  Spaniards,  who  had  sup- 
ported the  enemy  of  their  own  country,  were  individually 
rewarded  with  the  Roman  franchise.  ( Cic.,  Pro  C\ 
llalbo,  8.)  As  Metellus  left  Spain  before  Pompey,  the 
latter  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  he  alone  had  accomplished  the  pacification  of 
Spain,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  commissioners  sent  by  the 
senate,  ho  proceeded  to  organise  the  administration  of  the 
province  of  Spain.  The  apparent  success  with  which  his 
undertaking  had  been  crowned  increased  his  vanity  and  the 
admiration  of  the  multitude,  who  took  him  for  what  he 
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wished  to  appear,  and  longed  to  see  him  return  to  Italy, 
where  another  great  object  wqs  to  be  accomplished.  Almost 
the  whole  of  southern  Italy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  re- 
volted slaves  under  Spartacus.  On  Ins  return,  Pompev 
erected  in  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  road  to  Gaul,  a pillar,  with 
an  inscription  recording  his  victories.  (Strabo,  iii.,  4,  p.  257,* 
and  iv.,  5,  p.  287,  Tauchnitz.)  On  his  return  through  Gaul 
ho  settled  some  of  the  bands  which  had  served  under  Ser- 
torius  in  Gallia  Aquitania,  in  a place  which  hence  received 
the  name  of  Luedunutn  Convenarum  ( St.  Bertrand). 
(Hieronym.,  Ado.  Vigilant.*  tom.  iv.,  p.  282,  ed.  Monach. 
Benedict.,  Paris.) 

Pompey  had  hitherto  been  constantly  engaged  at  the 
head  of  his  armies,  and  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
internal  administration  of  the  republic.  The  aristocratic 
party  felt  little  gratitude  for  his  services ; for  each  individual 
among  them  was  jealous  of  him,  while  as  a body  they 
feared  him:  llio  people,  on  the  other  hand,  had  long  for- 
gotten that  ho  was  the  head  of  the  parly  of  Sulla,  and  saw 
in  him  only  their  deliverer  from  an  enemy  who  had 
threatened  to  invade  Italy  with  hosts  of  barbarians.  On  his 
arrival  in  Italy,  ho  did  not,  as  the  laws  required,  dismiss  his 
troops,  for  he  know  that  with  them  ho  might  obtain  any- 
thing from  llio  senate.  Crnssus,  a friend  of  the  aristocra- 
tic party,  had  been  conducting  the  war  against  the  slaves  ; 
and  on  hearing  of  the  return  of  Potnpey,  he  had  hastened 
to  bring  it  to  a conclusion,  in  order  that  Pompey  might  not 
snatch  the  laurels  from  him  The  war  was  indeed  at  an  end 
on  the  return  of  Pompey,  but  he  found  an  opportunity  of 
cutting  to  pieces  a body  of  5000  slaves,  who  were  on  their 
march  to  seek  refuge  beyond  the  Alps,  and  he  wrote  to  the 
senate  that  Crassus  had  indcod  gained  the  victory,  but  that 
he  bad  rooted  out  the  war.  Grass u#  felt  this  arrogance  the 
more  keenly,  as  he  wished  to  obtain  the  consulship  with 
Pompev,  and  was  obliged  to  tn^e  uso  of  the  influence 
which  Pompey  had  gained  at  his  cost.  Pompey,  though 
absent  from  Rome,  was  a candidate  for  the  consulship,  and 
was  prudent  enough  to  recommend  Crassus  as  his  colleague. 
As  Pompey  had  riot  yet  held  any  of  the  minor  civil  offices, 
he  could  not  legally  be  a candidate  for  the  consulship.  But 
tho  senate,  not  wishing  to  have  the  two  most  powerful  men 
ill  the  state  their  enemies,  was  obliged  to  suspend  tho  laws 
in  favour  of  Pompey,  and  bo  and  Crassus  were  elected 
consuls  for  the  year  70h.c. 

Pompey  had  now  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a second 
triumph,  especially  as  he  had  become  a great  favourite  with 
thu  people,  and  hud  declared  that  he  would  restore  the  tri- 
bumcian  power,  which  was  abolished  by  Sulla,  and  would 
do  all  he  could  to  stop  the  abuse  which  the  aristocratic  party 
made  of  their  judicial  powor.  The  two  consuls  elect  and 
Metellus  stood  with  their  armies  before  Rome,  and  on  the 
31st  of  September,  71  B.C.,  Crassus  entered  the  city  in  an 
ovation,  and  Pompey  and  Metellus  in  triumph.  Both  con- 
suls now  did  their  utmost  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people, 
and  Pompey  began  to  fulfil  his  promises.  Tho  question  con- 
cerning the  restoration  of  tho  tribunician  power  had  been 
agitated  for  many  years,  but  without  success ; the  people 
were  now  in  a state  of  great  excitement,  for  the  abuso  of 
their  power  by  the  senatorial  parly  had  become  intolerable. 
"When  Pompey  brought  his  rogation  before  the  senate,  tho 
opposition  was  not  so  strong  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Supported  by  his  troops,  which  were  still  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome,  by  Crassus,  and  the  exasperation  of  the 
people,  Pompey  carried  his  bill.  Much  may  be  said  both  for 
and  against  this  restoration  of  the  tribuneship ; thus  much 
however  is  certain,  that  tho  advantages  were  more  apparent 
than  real.  Pompey  had  thus  gradually  changed  his  original 
position,  and  from  a champion  of  the  senatorial  party,  he  had 
become  a man  of  the  people,  and  found  himself  at  once  by 
the  side  of  Caesar,  who  was  already  beginning  to  exercise  an 
influence  over  him.  This  measure,  which  at  the  time  gained 
him  general  popularity,  was  soon  followed  by  another  pro- 
posed by  the  tribune  Aurelius  Cotta,  which  deprived  the 
senators  of  their  exclusive  possession  ofthejudicia  publica, 
and  divided  the  judicial  power  equally  among  the  senators, 
the  knights,  and  tho  people,  tho  last  being  represented  by 
the  tribuni  Acrani.  This  measure  was  productive  of  little 
improvement,  for  moral  corruption  was  not  peculiar  to  any 
one  class,  but  pervaded  thu  whole  nation. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  consulship  Pompey  refused  to 
go  into  a province,  but  he  dismissed  his  army,  and  remained 
at  Romo  for  two  years  without  holding  any  office.  During  i 
this  time  he  seldom  appeared  in  public,  and  never  without  a ] 


numerous  train,  which  was  well  calculated  to  impress  the 
people  with  his  importance.  He  foresaw  that  the  time  was 
not  far  distant  when  his  invincible  arm  would  again  be  re- 
quired to  save  Romo  from  destruction.  The  Mediterranean 
was  about  this  timo  almost  covered  with  pirates.  They 
landed  on  all  parts  of  the  coast,  and  even  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Tho  high-roads  of  Italy  were 
not  safe.  Rome  itself  was  suffering  from  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, for  almost  all  convoys  bound  for  the  city  were  inter- 
cepted by  the  pirates.  The  tribune  A.  Gobinius,  a man 
whose  fortune  was  completely  ruined,  brought  forward  a 
rogation  that  a consular  ruan  should  be  invested  with  un- 
limited pow  ers  for  throe  years  over  the  whole  Mediterranean 
and  its  coasts  to  a distance  of  fifty  miles  from  tho  sea,  and 
that  all  the  resources  of  tho  state  should  be  at  his  disposal. 
No  individual  was  mentioned,  but  the  eyes  of  the  people 
were  directed  to  Pompey  as  the  only  man  capable  of  saving 
the  republic.  lie  himself  kept  in  the  background:  in  the 
senate  the  rogation  met  with  a fierce  opposition,  but  Caesar 
supported  it,  and  thereby  alienated  Pomney  still  more  from 
his  former  nartv.  When  the  day  came  for  the  measure  lb 
be  decided  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  Pompey  appeared  in 
the  market-place  entreating  the  people  not  to  draw  him 
again  into  the  field  of  action,  and  to  appoint  a more  deserv- 
ing general.  This  piece  of  hypocrisy  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  the  rogation  was  carried  on  tho  second  day,  notwith- 
standing the  most  violent  opposition.  The  price  of  pro- 
visions immediately  fell  with  the  prospect  of  a speedy  aeli- 
very  from  the  pirates.  However  contemptible  the  means 
by  which  Pompey  obtained  tho  command,  tho  manner  in 
which  he  fulfilled  his  commission  was  deserving  of  tho 
highest  praise.  The  preparations  for  war  were  completed 
during  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  G7  h.c.  ho 
began  his  operations  in  the  Mediterranean.  His  legates 
wero  stationed  in  various  quarters  of  the  sea  to  draw  forth 
the  pirates  and  to  prevent  them  from  uniting  their  forces: 
he  himself  with  the  main  armament  swept  tho  sea  and 
drove  the  pirates  eastward.  Within  forty  days  the  sea  be- 
tween Africa,  Spain,  and  Italy  was  cleared,  and  Romo 
already  felt  tho  benefit  of  his  exploits.  He  then  landed  at 
Athens,  where  he  was  received  with  divine  honours,  and 
after  a short  stay  he  proceeded  on  his  expedition.  Tho 
pirates  who  had  not  yet  surrendered  were  at  last  surrounded 
and  blockaded  near  the  coast  of  Cilicia.  Here  tho  first  and 
decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Coracesium.  Tho  pirates  were 
defeated,  and  took  refugo  in  the  town,  which  they  sur- 
rendered after  some  resistance,  together  with  all  their  ships 
and  arms.  Numbers  of  the  pirates  had  deserted  previous 
to  the  decisive  battle,  and  the  humanity  with  which  they 
had  been  treated  by  Pomney  contributed  not  a little  to  in- 
duce the  rest  to  surrenuer.  All  the  towns  and  former 
strongholds  of  the  pirates  opened  their  gates  to  Pompey  ; 
most  of  llieir  fortresses,  and  everything  which  might  enable 
the  pirates  to  recover  their  strength,  wero  destroyed,  and 
they  themselves  were  transplanted  to  Solocis  ( henceforward 
called  Pompciopolis}  and  other  deserted  towns  of  Cilicia 
and  Greece,  where  it  was  impossible  for  them  again  to 
resume  their  former  mode  of  life.  Tho  whole  war  did  not 
last  abovo  three  montlis.  One  hundred  and  twenty  towns 
and  castles  were  occupied  by  tho  Romans,  and  partly  de- 
stroyed; 1300  ships  wero  burned,  72  were  taken,  and  30G 
others  surrendered. 

In  the  meantime  sorao  of  liis  enemies  at  Rome  began 
again  to  try  their  strength,  but  Pompey,  at  the  bead  of  bis 
immense  forces,  and  with  dictatorial  power  over  a great 
part  of  the  empire,  was  little  concerned  about  it,  and  lie 
remained  in  Asia,  for  his  object  now  was  to  be  invested  with 
the  command  against  Milhridatcs.  The  war  against  this, 
king  had  long  been  carried  on  with  varying  success,  but  no 
decisive  advantage  had  yet  been  gained.  The  people  at 
Rome  had  now  tho  most  unbounded  confidence  in  Pouipey, 
and  when  C.  Maniliua  produced  a bill  (Cicero,  Pro  Lege 
Manilia)  for  giving  to  Pompey  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  with  unlimited  power  ovpr  the  fleet 
and  the  army  in  the  East,  and  with  the  rights  of  a procon- 
sul in  all  parts  of  Asia,  it  was  carried  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  Catulus  and  Hortensius.  The  intelligence  of 
this  decree  was  received  by  Pompey  in  his  usual  manner, 
with  apparent  dissatisfaction  with  those  who,  as  ho  said, 
would  allow’  him  no  peace,  and  would  expose  him  to  tho 
; greatest  dangers  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him.  (Dion  Cass^ 
xxxvi.  23 ; Plot.,  Pomp^  30.)  Notwithstanding  this,  lie  irn- 
I mediately  set  out  (66  u.c.)  to  tako  the  place  of  Lucullus, 
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whom  he  treated  with  arrogance  and  the  neglect  of  all  com- 
mon civility. 

It  irf  a fact  admitted  by  the  antient  writers  themselves, 
that  the  power  of  Mithriuales  was  broken  before  Pompey 
undertook  the  command,  but  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that 
he  acted  with  great  energy  and  prudence,  so  that  the  expec- 
tations of  the  people  at  Rome  were  fully  justified.  He  sent 
his  lleot  round  the  coast  from  Syria  to  the  Thracian  Bos- 
>orus(Plut.,  Pomp. ,31, 32),  and  hastened  from  Crete  to  Ga- 
aiia,  where  he  assembled  his  land-troops.  Proposals  which 
he  made  to  the  king  were  rejected.  Pompey  allowed 
Phraatcs,  king  of  Parthia,  to  make  an  attack  on  Armenia, 
and  thereby  made  him  his  friend  and  ally.  Milhridates, 
seeing  himself  thus  deprivedof  his  hope  of  receiving  succours 
from  Porthiaf  Appian,  Mithrid-,87 ; l)ion Coss^xxxvi.,  p. 24), 
sued  for  peace ; but  the  negotiation  failed.  Pompey  then 
marched  throught  Lesser  Armenia  across  the  Euphrates  to 
Aciliscne,  in  order  to  separate  Mithrid&tes  from  Tig  runes.  The 
king  took  the  same  direction.  The  hostile  armies  met,  and 
after  some  skirmishes  Milhridates  retreated  to  save  his  men, 
but  he  was  attacked  by  the  Romans  at  night  in  a narrow  pass, 
where  10,000  of  his  army  were  slain  and  an  equal  number 
made  prisoners,  while  Pompey  only  lost  a small  number. 
The  king  himself  escaped  with  some  horsemen  to  the  Tauric 
Chersonese  (Crimea).  Pompey,  being  unable  to  overtake 
him,  took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  Colchis,  and  founded 
the  town  of  Nicopolis  on  the  field  of  battle  in  Armenia.  He 
then  advanced  against  Artaxata,  the  capital  of  Tigrancs, 
who,  being  abandoned  by  his  son,  and  discouraged  at  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  appeared  as  a supplicant  before 
Pompey,  who,  pleased  with  his  submission,  called  him  the 
friend  of  the  Romans,  left  him  in  the  possession  of  his 
kingdom  of  Armenia,  and  only  required  a contribution  of 
6UU0  talents,  and  his  Bon  as  a hostage.  A part  of  the 
Roman  army  remained  under  L.  Afranius,  in  the  country 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Araxes,  while  Pompey  with  the 
rest  inarched  towards  the  north  and  took  up  his  quarters 
on  the  river  Cyrus  (Kur),  os  the  season  was  too  far  advanced 
to  approach  nearer  the  Caucasus.  Here  the  Romans  were 
attacked  by  Ortcses,  king  of  Albania  (Shirvan  and  Daghis- 
tan),  with  a numerous  army  ; but  Pompey,  no  way  dauuted, 
defeated  him ; and  when  the  king  sued  for  peace,  it  was 
granted  him  on  condition  that  he  should  allow  the  Romans 
a free  passage  through  his  territory. 

In  the  year  65  b.c.  the  Romans  had  again  to  sustain  an 
attack  from  a king  of  the  Iberians,  between  Albania  and 
Colchis;  but  the  barbarians  were  routed  and  pul  to  flight, 
and  the  king  sent  both  money  and  his  sons  us  hostages  to 
the  Roman  general.  Pompey  now  proceeded  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Phasis  (Fas,  or  Rion),  where  he  was  joined  by  his 
legate  Servilius,  who  had  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the 
Euxine.  From  him  he  learned  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
force  his  way  through  the  Caucasian  regions  to  the  Crimea, 
where  hw army  might  easily  be  destroyed;  and  therefore, on 
receiving  information  of  an  insurrection  of  the  Albanians, 
he  returned  to  the  river  Cyrus.  The  barbarians  wero  easily 
routed,  and  Pompey  again  grantod  peace  to  their  king:  lio 
determined  at  the  same  time  to  abandon  Milhridates  to  his 
own  fate,  and  to  seek  richer  laurels,  and  which  were  more 
easily  to  he  gained,  in  Syria.  He  received  ambassadors  from 
several  Eastern  princes,  who  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  that 
their  fate  was  in  his  hands;  and  even  the  nearest  relations 
of  Mithridales  joined  the  Romans,  and  threw  open  to  them 
their  fortresses.  Pompey,  thus  assured  of  his  own  good 
fortune,  gave  to  Pontus  the  constitution  of  a Roman  pro- 
vince : his  fleet  however  was  ordered  to  cruise  in  the  Euxine, 
and  to  prevent  provisions  being  conveyed  to  the  king  in  the 
Crimea. 

On  his  march  southward  he  passed  the  hills  of  Zela,  w hore, 
three  years  before,  a legate  of  Lucullus  had  been  defuated 
by  Milhridates.  Pompey  ordered  the  bones  of  the  slain, 
which  still  lay  scattered  over  the  field,  to  be  solemnly  buried. 
On  his  arrival  in  Syria  he  dethroned  Anlioclius  XI.,  and  j 
made  his  country,  together  with  Phoenicia,  a Roman  pro- 1 
vine©.  In  Palestine  he  found  a more  resolute  opposition,  j 
Jerusalem  was  distracted  by  a civil  war  between  the  two  i 
brothers  Hyrcanus  and  Amtobulus:  Pompey  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  besieged  Jerusalem. 
The  town  soon  capitulated,  but  the  Temple  held  out  rather  I 
more  thin  three  mouths.  Pompey  entered  the  sanctuary,  j 
hut  did  not  allow  his  soldiers  to  destroy  anything.  Arislo- 
bulus  was  sent  to  Rome  as  prisoner,  and  Judoea  recognised 
the  supremacy  of  Romo  by  an  annual  tribute.  Lu  Syria, ! 


j Pompey  was  again  complimented  by  ambassadors  from 
various  Eastern  princes:  Milhridates  also  sent  envoys,  and 
made  a last  attempt  at  negotiation  ; but  Pompey  would  hear 
of  nothing  but  absolute  submission,  and  the  negotiations 
were  broken  off.  Soon  after,  when  Pompey  was  proceeding 
.southward  to  add  Atubia  to  his  conquests,  lie  received  intel- 
ligence of  the  death  of  Mithridales;  and  having  secured 
the  submission  of  some  Arabian  chiefs,  he  hastened  through 
Syria  and  Cilicia  back  to  Pontus.  Immense  treasures  wero 
here  surrendered  to  him ; and  Pharnaccs,  son  of  Milhri- 
dates, sent  the  body  of  bis  father  to  Pompey  ; but  he  refused 
to  see  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  buried  with  royal  honours  at 
Sinopo.  Pompey  now  gave  to  Pharnaccs  the  kingdom  of 
Bosporus;  Dciufarus,  tctr&reli  of  Galatia,  was  rewarded 
with  Lesser  Armenia;  Bithynia,  Paphlagunia,  and  Pontus 
were  made  a Roman  province  under  the  name  of  Bithynia ; 
Cilicia  aud  Pumphylia  under  the  name  of  Cilicia  and  Syriu. 
Ariobanancs  received  Cappadocia,  and  Tigranes  was  allowed 
to  remain  king  of  Great  Armenia.  Alter  he  had  thus 
settled  the  affairs  of  Asia,  Pompey  prepared  to  return  to 
Rome,  where  the  anticipation  of  his  arrival  called  forth  the 
activity  of  the  several  parties;  some  dreading  his  arrival 
with  a victorious  and  devoted  army;  others,  particularly  the 
enemies  of  Cicero,  wishing  for  his  presence,  that,  as  they 
said,  he  might  restore  the  constitution,  which  had  bceu 
violated  by  Cicero  in  his  proceedings  against  the  Catilinarinn 
conspiracy.  (Plut,  Cic.,  23;  Cato  Min.,  26;  Suet.,  Cces.f 
16.)  In  January  of  the  year  61  n.c.,  Pompey  landed  at 
Brundusium  and  dismissed  his  armies;  hut  he  did  not  con- 
tinue his  journey  towards  Rome  until  party  rage  had  sub- 
sided. Ho  was  everywhere  received  with  enthusiasm,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  Rome  left  the  city  to 
meet  luiu  before  the  gates,  where  ho  was  solemnly  received 
by  the  senate.  After  an  interval  of  some  months,  he  cele- 
brated his  triumph  over  the  pirates  and  Milhridates,  the 
most  magnificent  that  Rome  had  ever  beheld.  Large 
tables  were  carried  before  him,  containing  an  account  of  tho 
countries  and  princes  that  he  had  subdued;  and  of  the  .-hips, 
treasures,  and  prisoners  he  had  gained  for  the  republic 
an  immense  train  of  waggons  followed,  loaded  with  the 
spoils  of  the  East.  On  the  second  day  the  impcrulor  himself 
entered  the  city,  and  before  bis  chariot  walked  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  prisoners,  324  in  number,  and  behind 
him  followed  his  legates  and  military  tribunes.  His  army 
took  no  part  in  the  triumph.  (Appian ; Dion  Cass.,  xxxvii. 
24.)  After  the  triumph  was  over,  Pompey  dismissed  his 
prisoners  to  their  native  countries,  with  the  exception  of 
young  Tigrancs  and  Aiistobulus;  and  with  his  spoils  he 
built  a temple  to  Minerva,  with  inscriptions  to  commemo- 
rate lus  victories. 

After  his  triumph,  he  naturally  expected  that  all  his 
measures  in  Asia  and  the  distribution  of  lands  which  ho 
bad  promised  to  his  soldiers  would  bo  sanctioned  by 
the  senate,  especially  as  he  thought  he  was  secure  of 
the  support  of  L.  Afranius,  whom  lie  had  promoted 
to  the  consulship.  Bui  he  found  himself  not  only  op- 
posed by  Cato  and  the  heads  of  the  senatorial  party,  but 
abandoned  by  the  cowardly  Afranius.  This  blow  was  too 
severe  for  a man  like  Pompey  to  bear,  and  lie  now  openly 
joined  tho  popular  party,  a step  which  ho  could  not  safely 
retract,  and  which  involved  him  in  those  difficulties  in 
which  ho  at  last  perished.  Cmsar,  who  was  sure  that  ho 
could  not  be  outstripped  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  sup- 
ported Pompey,  and  thus  at  once  weakened  the  power  of  Hie 
aristocracy,  and  gained  over  Pompey  to  his  own  interests. 
Crassus,  the  wealthiest  of  the  Romans  and  the  friend  of 
the  senate,  was  also  easily  gained  over,  aud  these  three  men 
now  formed  what  is  generally  called  the  first  triumvirate. 
During  his  consulship,  Coosar  (59  n.c.),  by  his  Agrarian  law, 
enabled  Pompey  to  fulfil  the  promises  which  he  had  made 
to  his  veterans:  large  districts  of  public  land  in  Campania 
were  assigned  to  them.  Cmsar  at  length  also  obtained  for 
him  the  sanction  of  the  arrangements  ho  had  made  in  Asia 
before  he  left  it.  Pompey  in  his  turn  was  obliged  to  sup- 
port Cmsar,  his  apparent  friend,  in  all  his  designs,  and  thus 
ne  rendered  himself  more  and  more  obnoxious  to  the  aris- 
tocratic party ; while  on  tho  other  hand  lie  was  neither  him- 
self sincerely  dovoted  to  the  people,  nor  regarded  by  them 
with  any  other  feeling  than  astonishment  for  his  military 
success.  As  Pompey  had  divorced  Mucia  (Cic.  ad  Alt.,  i.  12  ) 
the  mother  of  his  two  sons,  Cmsar,  to  secure  him  still  more, 
gave  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage,  with  whom  Pom- 
poy  spent  most  of  his  lime  during  this  period  in  his  villa  of 
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Albanum  near  Rome,  unconcerned  about  the  sufferings  of 
his  great  eulogist  Cicero,  who  was  driven  into  exile  bv  the 
tribune  Clodius;  and  it  was  not  until  Clodius  had  made  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  Pornpey  tlvat  be  promoted  the  recall 
of  Cicero.  Gratitude  induced  Cicero  to  endeavour  to  re-es- 
tablish Poiupey  in  the  popular  favour,  by  procuring  for  him 
the  prmfectura  annonm  for  five  years,  and  the  proconsular 
power  over  all  provinces,  with  fifteen  legions  at  his  com- 
mand. (Cic.,  AaAtt.,  iv.  1 ; Dion  Cass.,  xxxix.  9.)  In  this 
capacity  he  went  to  Sicily,  whence  he  sent  provisions  to 
Rome,  and  the  favour  of  the  people  was  easily  gained,  as 
the  price  of  com  immediately  began  to  fall.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  56  n.c.,  Poiupey  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  exerted  his  influence  for  the  restoration  of  Pto- 
lemm.is  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  his  kingdom.  Clodius,  who  had  become  cnrule  ooililo, 
accused  Milo;  and  when  Pornpey  defended  bun,  lie  was 
loaded  with  abuse  by  Clodius.  This  affair  also  involved 
him  in  a contest  with  the  tribune  Cato,  who  attacked  hnn 
in  the  senate,  and  accused  him  of  faithlessness  to  Cicero. 
The  silence  of  the  audience  inflamed  Pompey’s  anger,  and 
lie  openly  spoke  of  secret  conspiracies  against  himself, 
pointing  out  his  colleague  Crassus  as  their  author.  He  was 
now  conscious  of  having  lost  the  favour  of  all  parties,  and 
saw  nothing  left  but  to  repair  to  Cmsar,  who  had  laken  up 
liia  winter-quarters  at  Luca,  and  to  whom  Crassus  had 
already  gone.  Cmsar  reconciled  the  two  men,  and,  about 
the  middle  of  April,  56  b.c.,  concluded  a secret  treaty  with 
them,  according  to  which  his  own  governorship  of  Gaul  was 
to  be  prolonged  for  five  years,  ana  Pompcy  and  Crassus  to 
be  made  consuls  for  the  following  year,  wiih  the  provinces 
«if  Spain  and  Africa  for  Pornpey,  and  Syria  for  Crassus. 
He  moreover  promised  to  exert  all  his  influence  with  the 
people  in  their  favour. 

Pornpey  now  rolurned  to  Rome  with  renewed  courage 
and  arrogance,  and  with  Crassus  was  a candidate  for  the 
consulship.  The  opposition,  headed  by  the  indexible  Cato, 
who  saw  through  the  plans  of  the  triumvirs,  was  fierce, 
though  useless ; but  when  the  day  of  election  came,  it  was 
only  after  the  forum  bad  been  occupied  by  armed  forces 
that  Pornpey  and  Crassus  attained  their  object.  The  tri- 
bune Tribonius  was  bribed  to  assign  to  the  new  consuls  the 
provinces  on  which  they  themselves  hail  already  determined. 
Pornpey,  now  again  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  world,  in- 
dulged in  vain  dreams  of  a final  victory  over  his  rivals,  not 
assessing  penetration  enough  to  see  that  he  was  preparing 
is  own  ruin,  and  thatCrosar  was  only  using  him  as  an  in- 
strument for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  objects. 
Pornpey  built  a magnificent  theatre,  and  amused  the  multi- 
tude for  several  days  with  the  most  gorgeous  spectacles. 
But  the  result  did  not  entirely  answer  Ins  expectations,  and 
when  he  shortly  after  raised  troops  in  Italy  and  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  and  sent  them  to  Spain  under  his  legates  Afranius 
and  Petreius,  the  people  loudly  expressed  their  discontent. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  Crassus  weut  to  Syria,  but  Pornpey 
governed  his  provinoo  by  liis  legates,  and  remained  with  his 
army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  ostensibly  to  provide 
the  city  with  provisions,  but  tho  fact  was  that  he  thus 
hoped  to  obtain  dictatorial  power,  and  to  disarm  Cmsar 
through  the  senate  and  the  people  without  striking  a blow. 
He  interfered  with  the  administration  of  justice,  urevented 
the  election  of  new  consuls,  and  secretly  kept  up  Hostilities 
between  the  parties  at  Rome.  In  September  of  the  year 
54  b.c,  his  wife  Julia  died,  and  when  proposals  were  made 
for  a new  alliance  with  the  family  of  Cmsar,  he  rejected 
them.  Crassus  in  the  meanwhile  perished  in  Asia,  and  the 
triumvirate  was  changed  into  a duumvirate.  Potnpey  hail 
long  wished  for  the  dictatorship,  and  when  the  tribunes 
Lucccius  Hirrus  and  Coelius  Vimcianus  prevented  the 
elections,  and  at  last  proposed  to  make  Pornpey  dictator,  he 
was  obliged  openly  to  come  forward,  but  perceiving  the 
vehement  opposition  of  the  senato  and  Cato,  he  withdrew, 
anil  Domitius  Calvinus  and  Valerius  Mossala  were  elected 
consuls  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  At  the  end  of  their 
consulship,  the  elections  were  again  disturbed,  and  Pornpey 
conceived  fresh  hopes.  In  tho  ensuing  quarrels  between 
Milo  and  Clodius  [Cicero],  the  senate,  unable  to  maintain 
peace  and  order  in  the  city,  empowered  Pornpey  to  collect 
troops,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  disturbances.  Pompcy  was 
now  again  in  his  proper  sphere:  his  first  object  was,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  soldiers,  to  thwart  the  plans  of  Milo, 
and  to  get  rid  of  him  he  not  only  introduced  new  forms  of 
procedure,  hut  also  surrounded  the  court  with  soldiers 
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during  the  trial  of  Milo.  Milo  was  exiled,  while  others 
who  were  equally  guilty  were  acquitted,  as  Pornpey  had  no 
ground  for  fearing  them.  On  the  25th  of  February, 
Pompcy  was  made  sole  consul,  but  on  tho  1st  of  August 
he  made  Metellus  Scipio,  whose  daughter  Cornelia  he  had 
married,  his  colleague,  and  with  him  held  the  conutia  to  elect 
the  consuls  for  the  year  following.  At  the  same  time  an 
old  law,  that  in  many  instances  had  been  neglected,  was 
renewed,  which  required  that  every  candidate  for  a public 
office  should  bo  a candidate  in  person  at  Rome.  This  was 
manifestly  aimed  at  Cmsar,  who  thereby  would  be  compelled 
to  give  up  the  command  of  his  armies  and  to  appear  in 
Rome,  if  be  wished  to  be  a candidate  for  the  consulship. 
For  himself  Pornpey  obtained  a prolongation  of  his  pro- 
comulshin  over  Spain  for  five  years.  While  Pompcy, 
during  whose  illness  at  Naples  all  Italy  prayed  for  his  re- 
covery, was  more  and  more  confirmed  in  his  conviction  that 
he  was  the  first  man  of  the  republic,  Cmsar  bad  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  large  sums  of  money  increased  his  party  at 
Home,  and  gamed  over  to  his  interest  several  tribunes, 
among  whom  was  the  bold  and  eloquent  Curio.  Cmsar, 
though  absent  from  Rome,  claimed  to  be  elected  consul  for 
the  following  year;  and  when  Pornpey  and  the  senate  re- 
quired him  to  dismiss  his  army  and  present  himself  at 
Rome  as  a candidate.  Curio  insisted  that  Pornpey  should 
likewiso  dismiss  his  army.  [C.esar.]  After  long  discus- 
sions, the  party  of  Poiupey  gamed  the  day,  and  a decree  was 
made  declaring  Cmsar  a public  enemy  unless  he  resigned 
his  command  and  came  to  Rome  as  a private  man.  The 
public  authorities  at  the  samo  time  received  orders  to  guard 
the  republic  against  any  danger,  and  Pornpey  was  allowed 
to  make  use  of  ihe  public  treasury  for  tho  purpose  of  raising 
an  army  in  Italy.  Pornpey  had  declared  that  he  only 
needed  to  stamp  with  bis  foot  upon  the  earth  to  call  forth 
new  legions ; but  when  lie  found  that  he  had  miscalculated, 
he  ana  the  whole  senatorial  party  were  thrown  into  the 
greatest  confusion  by  the  intelligence  that  Ceosar  was  ad- 
vancing towards  Rome.  On  this  occasion  Cicero  exclaimed, 
4 Pornpey,  thou  hast  betrayed  us!’  Cato  however  thought 
it  advisable  to  declare  Pompcy  general  of  the  republic. 
Pornpey  with  his  few  troops  could  do  nothing;  ho  left  the 
city  accompanied  by  the  consuls,  most  of  the  senators,  Cato, 
Cicero,  and  others  of  the  aristocratic  party;  they  hastened 
to  Capua,  and  thence  to  Brundusium.  The  consternation 
among  those  who  were  obliged  to  remain  in  the  city  was 
indescribable;  they  dreaded  a renewal  of  the  scenes  that 
they  had  witnessed  under  Marius  and  Sulla.  But  Cmsar 
by  his  moderation  won  the  hearts  of  all.  From  Brundusium 
Pornpey  lied  to  Dyrrhachium  in  Epirus,  which  he  strongly 
garrisoned  and  fortified,  while  Cmsar  established  his  power 
in  the  West.  Tho  position  of  Pompcy  was  more  advan- 
tageous to  him  than  any  other  he  could  have  chosen,  for 
the  lleet  was  at  his  command,  and  he  could  raise  new 
troops  without  great  difficulties;  but  he  had  to  struggle 
with  his  own  party,  some  blaming  him  for  not  offering 
battle  to  Cmsar,  and  others  for  not  accepting  the  proposals 
of  peace  which  Cmsar  repeatedly  made  to  him.  His  own 
plan  was  to  weaken  his  enemy  without  fighting  a battle. 
But  Cmsar  received  reinforcements  from  Italy,  and  Pornpey 
was  cut  off  from  Dyrrhuchium;  in  a battle  which  ensued, 
Cmsar  was  defeated,  and  directed  bis  march  into  Thessaly. 
After  this  success,  the  senatorial  party  imagined  that  all  the 
work  was  done,  and  that  they  might  without  any  danger 
return  to  Italy;  and  when  Pompcy  declared  that  Greece 
must  first  be  cleared  of  the  enemy,  they  urged  the  imme- 
diate necessity  of  battle.  Cmsar  knowing  this  disposition 
of  his  adversaries,  compelled  them,  on  the  9th  of  August, 
48  b.c.,  to  give  battle  in  the  plains  of  Pharsalua.  Pornpey 
was  defeated,  and  though  he  had  still  considerable  forces  at 
liis  command,  he  was  disheartened.  He  tied  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Pen  c us,  and  thence  Bailed  to  Lesbos,  whither 
he  had  sent  his  wife  Cornelia  and  his  younger  son.  By  the 
advice  of  one  of  his  friends  he  determined  to  seek  refuge  in 
Egypt,  whose  king  was  indebted  to  lum  for  the  restoration 
of  his  father.  Ho  landed  thuro  on  the  2Slh  of  September, 
but  was  treacherously  murdered  in  tbe  presence  of  the  king 
and  his  army  by  the  tribune  Septimius,  at  the  instigation  of 
Achillas  and  Theodotus,  who  feared  the  anger  of  Cmsar. 
The  wife  and  child  of  Pornpey,  who  were  still  on  board  the 
ship,  and  saw  the  muidcr,  hastened  away.  Tbe  murderers 
cut  off  the  head  of  Pornpey  and  left  the  body  on  the  beach, 
where  it  was  buried  by  a freedman  and  a veteran.  Cmsar, 
who  arrived  in  Egypt  three  days  later,  shed  tears  at  the 
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tight  of  the  head  of  Potnpey,  and  put  bis  murderers  to 
death. 

Pompey  was  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  is 
difficult  to  form  a correct  judgment  of  his  character,  for  lie 
w as  not,  like  Marius.  Sulla,  and  Caesar.  a man  of  singleness 
of  principle  ami  purpose,  but  he  changed  his  position  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and 
which  he  was  unable  to  control.  Though  by  birth  not  be- 
longing to  the  senatorial  party,  he  was  by  his  immense  for- 
tune placed  on  a level  with  them,  and  made  himself  their 
champion,  though  they  could  never  sympathise  with  bira; 
for  the  people  he  hud  no  heart,  and  when  he  joined  the 
popular  party,  it  wan  solely  to  satisfy  his  own  ambitious 
views,  lie  was  thus  in  reality  throughout  bis  hfe  lloating 
between  two  parties,  and  wns  neither  in  his  private  nor 
public  life  a faithful  friend.  Ilis  only  object  was  to  be 
lookod  upon  us  thu  first  man  of  the  state,  and  he  objected 
to  no  means  of  accomplishing  this  end,  even  though  they 
tended  to  subvert  the  constitution.  In  his  civil  adminis- 
tration of  the  state,  and  during  the  whole  period  from  lus 
great  triumph  to  the  war  with  Cowar,  the  little  that  ho  did 
was  not  calculated  materially  to  improve  thu  condition  of 
his  country.  Ambition  and  vanity  were  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  his  character,  and  a calculating  selfishness  pervaded 
everything  that  he  did.  His  real  fame  must  rest  on  his 
conduct  as  a general,  though  ho  was  inferior  in  this  respect 
to  most  of  the  great  generals  of  his  age.  In  his  private  life 
he  formed  indeed  a contrast  with  moat  of  his  contempo- 
raries, Ihr  though  immensely  rich,  be  lived  simply,  ab- 
stained from  nil  debauchery  and  excesses,  and  was  faithful 
in  his  matrimunial  relations.  It  is  nl-o  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  hu  did  not  enrich  himself  by  oxtmiin  in  his 
provinces,  though  no  man  had  ever  had  more  opportunities, 
and  that  ho  was  conscientious  in  thu  application  of  the 
public  money.  As  regards  his  intellectual  powers,  he  was 
not  above  mediocrity,  although  he  sometimes  affected  to  be 
the  patron  of  science  and  literature.  Cicero  judged  of  him 
differently  at  different  times,  according  as  he  was  governed 
by  momentary  impulse  or  by  wliat  he  cons.dered  the  good 
of  the  state.  His  features  m his  statues  and  busts  are.  ac- 
cording to  Niebuhr,  expressive  of  a high  degree  of  vul- 
garity and  rudeness:  others  think  them  majestic  and  im- 
posing. (See  the  articles  Cickro,  C.ksar,  Skrtorit-s, 
Mithkidatls,  and  especially  Pompey'*  Life  iu  Drmuaim’s 
(lei  chic  hie  Homt,  vol.  iv.,  p.  3*44*366.) 


KriiuJi  M iiMun.  Acfcul  .Sim. 


Tiii*  coin  not  •tmek  hy  1’omptfjr  litmx-lf,  hut  by  bit  Rpx'tii.  a*  up- 
{MMt«  from  U-t»  Ml'R-imo  /’.*»  in  JJ-tjuut  1‘iut,  I'rnm,  I'rrT'i  rp|  fhtfi 

et  one  mnntrm*  *r  Senahu  evniwU.  It  muit  Kivu  hern  *tr  r\  at  111*  lime 
whru  Svxtii*  b.-vl  Ukru  potutmion  of  Mirily  and  munfd  the  till*  of  Imi-r  t • r 
for  the  ureoud  lira*.  Tim  «inijlo  U».ul  on  u»*  *hie  i«  llint  ot  I'oiiMo-y  llir  T ri- 
ll mt  lr ; (1m  two  «nn)hr  lu-.nt*  air  tniNM-  of  liia  too  »on».  lint  there  u-rtill 
Mime  diRciihin:-!.  Tli>-  h«tr  in  thu  portr.iit  of  the  father  M-em«  to  tail 
>mooilily  *lot»u  Uh>  fnn-hcail,  iboui|h  Pints  ref)  mv«  thnt.  on  tin*  ronlr.trv  it  «u 
hrirtlv  .nxl  rota  npwnrU*.  a*  i*  M*en  on  >n*iU'  l*ie*m»llcT  li-  . It.  'J  Tin-  i‘.u» 

it  tmt  *n»ilv  «rount«d  for.  a«  ni-itt  rr  u(  the  win*  ever  hcUl  Ilia am-,  r 

The  portrait  of  Pumi'cy  it  ntsn  AmibJ  on  the  coin*  of  IViiH.i-iojiolU.  »hKi  iu«u 
lion- . irvrt  li.m  t»  iu  ioua<li-r.  Coiap.  lie  kite  1,  ' UcU,  Nani.  V«t  <u,  *i».  and 
Vailijut.  r.  * Pump.' 

POM  PEI  US,  CNEIUS  MAGNUS,  the  elder  of  the 
two  aons  of  the  triumvir  Pompey  and  of  Mucia.  He 
wu  born  about  77  u.c.  Ace- titling  to  Appiau,  he  and  his 
brother  Sextus  accompanied  their  father  on  lit*  expedi- 
tion against  the  pirates.  When  the  war  with  Caesar  brake 
out,  he  was  sent  to  Egypt  to  collect  tumps,  mid  when  lie 
returned  to  his  father’s  fleet  in  the  Adriatic  with  5t)0 
horsemen  ami  50  ships,  and  found  that  Cussar  hiul  been 
allowed  to  cross  the  Adriatic,  he  felt  very  indignant  and 
burnt  several  of  the  hostile  ships.  After  the  defeat  of  his 
father,  he  bent  his  squadron  bark  to  Alexandria  and  re- 
mained with  the  main  armament  near  Corcyra,  justly  ob- 
serving that  with  such  a tlcul  iliero  could  bo  no  reason  for 
despair.  In  ihe  spring  17  when  sailing  with  the  fleet  to 
Africa,  lie  was  informed  by  bis  bio. her  of  tho  murder  of  his 
fulher.  The  aristocratic  party,  whose  interests  were  now 
distinct  from  tlior*i  of  the  family  of  Pompey,  did  not  wish 
young  Cneius  Pompey  to  be  among  them  iu  Africa,  and 
sent  him  to  Spain,  where  he  might  prepare  for  them  a 


refuge  if  they  should  be  unsuccessful  in  their  contest 
Cneius,  after  having  taken  possession  of  several  small 
islands,  landed  in  Spain  (46  u.c.),  w here  he  was  shortly  after 
joined  by  his  brother  Sextus,  who  had  left  Africa  after  thu 
defeat  of  the  senatorial  party  at  Thapsus.  Cneius  soon  col- 
lected an  army  of  13  legions,  butCw>ar  did  not  at  first  think 
him  nn  adversary  of  any  consequence,  and  -sent  only  his 
legate  C.  Didius  against  him.  At  the  end  of  the  year  how- 
ever he  found  it  necessary  to  follow  himself.  On  (lie  17lh 
of  March,  45  u.c.,  Cneius  was  defeated  in  the  bloody  battleof 
MundntMunda  in  Grenada), and  H)  ing  to  Carteiu,  attempted 
to  escape  across  the  sea.  Being  thwarted  in  this  attempt, 
hu  directed  his  steps  towards  ilie  interior  of  Spain.  His 
enemies  followed,  and  overtook  him  iu  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lauron,  where  he  was  killed.  Being  naturally  of  a pas- 
sionate disposition,  the  fate  of  his  father  had  filled  him  w ith 
an  insatiable  desire  of  revenge,  and  changed  lus  natural 
boldness  into  a kind  of  savage  audacity.  See  the  article 
C'.KsvR,  ami  ihe  detailed  account  of  the  war  in  Spain  m tho 
book  Lie  Hello  Ilisj.aniensi. 

POM  PEI  US,  SEXTUS  MAGNUS,  the  younger  son  of 
Ihe  triumvir  and  of  Mima,  was  born  m 75  b.c.  At  the 
time  of  the  war  with  the  pirates  he  w as  a boy  of  eight  years 
of  age,  and  when  his  father  fought  the  battle  of  Phursalus  ho 
was  with  his  stepmother  Cornelia  in  Lesbos.  After  witness- 
ing tho  murder  of  his  father  in  Egypt,  he  fled  with  Cornelia 
to  Cyprus,  and  soon  after  joined  lus  brother  Cneius,  who  w as 
sailing  with  the  fleet  to  Africa.  When  the  senatoriul  party 
was  defeated  at  Tluipaus,  he  went  with  Labienus  and  others 
to  Spain  to  rejoin  his  brother,  but  Mopped  at  Coiduba. 
After  ieurniug  tho  unhappy  issue  of  the  battleof  Mumla, 
he  left  Corduha,  and  for  a tune  wandered  about  as  a rubber 
in  the  country  of  the  Lacetani.  A number  of  malcontents 
and  fragments  of  the  array  of  his  brother  soon  assembled 
around  him,  and  with  them  lie  began  to  carry  on  a kind  of 
guerilla  warfare.  Supported  by  the  natives  (Dion  Cassius, 
xlv.  iu),  he  took  several  towns,  and  neither  C.  Carriuas  nor 
Ahinius  Pollio  was  able  to  cope  with  him.  He  noon  made 
himself  master  of  all  Btetica  and  a pai  l of  Iiispanut  Tarra- 
conensis,  and  assumed  the  title  of  imperator.  The  only 
object  of  Sextus,  as  he  himself  afterwards  declared,  was  to  be 
resiorcd  to  Ins  country  and  to  recover  the  confiscated  estates 
of  his  father.  (Cic ^ Ad  Alt.,  xvi.  4.)  It  was  proposed  in  the 
senate  to  recall  him  and  to  give  him  from  tho  public  trea- 
sury a sum  of  money  equivalent  to  Ihe  property  of  his 
father.  The  proposal  was  supported  by  Antony ; but  Sextus, 
mistrusting  the  optimates  as  well  as  the  veterans  of  Cmar, 
advanced  with  his  forces  ns  far  as  Massilia  to  watch  the 
course  of  events  in  Italy.  The  senate  made  him  chief  ad- 
miral of  the  fleet,  but  when  Octavian,  Antony,  and  Lcpidus 
formed  a new  triumvirate,  Sextus  was  declared  an  outlaw. 
Being  however  supported  by  his  fleet,  he  cruised  ns  a pirale 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  lust  succeeded  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  Sicily.  The  number  of  proscribed  or  ruined  indivi- 
dual* and  of  slaves  who  Hocked  to  his  standard  increased 
daily,  as  ho  promised  them  higher  rewards  than  his  enemies 
offered  for  his  head.  He  also  received  reinforcements  from 
A.  Cornificius,  governor  of  the  province  of  Africa.  (Dion 
Cass.,  xlviti.  17.)  Romo  at  this  time  suffered  from  scarcity, 
and  Octavian  sent  out  Q.  Salvidienus  Rufus  (44  b.c.)  with 
a squadron,  who  howover  only  tut reeded  in  protecting  (he 
coasts  of  Italy.  During  the  campaign  of  Philippi,  Sextus 
remained  inactive,  confining  himself  tothe  defence  of  Sicily, 
and  only  harassing  tho  coasts  of  Italy,  whereby  he  increased 
the  scarcity  of  provisions  at  Rome.  When,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  40  u.c , Antony  on  his  return  fioin  Egypt  found 
tho  gates  of  Rrundusium  closed  upon  him  by  Octavian,  ho 
requested  Sextus  Pompey  to  assist  him  against  Octavian. 
Pompey  without  hesitation  sent  a division  of  cavalry  and  a 
squadron  to  southern  Italy.  But  tho  triumvirs  soon  be- 
came reconciled,  and.  after  concluding  a fresh  treaty  among 
themselves (fodusBrundusinum),  they  determined  "to  nuke 
war  upon  Pompey.  who  now  recommenced  cutting  off  all 
supplies  from  Rome.  The  city  was  thus  thrown  into  such 
a slate  of  suffering  and  d been  tout,  thnt  at  last  the  people  m 
open  rebellion  compelled  the  triumvirs  to  a rcconnimiiun 
with  Pompey.  In  :»y  n c.  a treaty  was  concluded  with  him, 
in  which  he  obtained  the  proconsulshtp  of  Sicily,  Surdiii  u. 
Corsica,  and  Achaia,  and  promised  to  supply  Laly  with  pro- 
visions. But  this  reconciliation  proved  to  he  littlo  more 
than  a farce,  for  when  Sextus  returned  to  Sicily,  Antony 
refused  to  give  up  Achaia,  and  Octavian  complained  that 
Pompey  allowed  piracy  to  be  corned  on  in  the  Hediter 
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rart can.  A rupture  between  Porapey  and  Octavian  ensued,  I 
and  Mcnodorus,  the  admiral  of  the  former,  went  over  to  Oc- 
tavian, ami  trcuchuruuslv  surrendered  to  him  Sardinia  and 
Corsica.  Octavian  was  now  bent  upon  destroying  the  Pom- 
peian party,  but  his  licet  was  twice  defeated  by  the  admirals 
of  Pom pey,  first  near  Cuma  and  then  near  Messina.  Pom- 
pey  however,  as  usual,  did  not  avail  himself  of  his  victories.  1 
and  allowed  Octavian  to  repair  his  losses.  The  faithless 
Menodotus  now  returned  with  seven  ships  to  his  former 
roaster.  M.  Vipsaniua  Agrippa  was  appointed  by  Octavian 
as  chief  admiral  of  his  fleet,  and  a landing  was  to  be  made 
on  three  parts  of  the  island  of  Sicily  at  once;  hut  the  fleet 
was  dispersed  by  a storm,  and  Lepidua  alone  reached  Lih- 
bseutn.  Pom  pey  even  now-  remained  inactive,  and  offered 
sacrifices  to  Neptune,  whose  son  he  called  himself.  (Dion 
Cass.,  xlviii.  1 9;  Horat.,  'Epod.,  9.)  Mcnodorus  again 
deserted  Pompev,  and  in  a sea-fight  off  Mylro  against  j 
Agrppa,  Pom  pey  lost  30  ships  and  was  unable  to  prevent  | 
Octavian  from  landing  at  Tauromenium.  After  several 
skirmiihca,  Agrippa  at  length  (36  u.c.)  in  a great  sea-fight 
near  Naulochu*  decided  the  fate  of  Pom pev,  who,  when  ho 
heard  of  the  desertion  of  his  laml-troops,  fled  with  his 
daughter  and  17  ships  from  Messina  to  Asia.  He  was  not 
followed  by  Octavian,  and  found  an  hospitable  reception 
with  C.  Furnius,  the  legate  of  Antony.  Hut  he  soon  lost 
the  confidence  of  his  host  by  sending  secret  envoys  to 
the  Part  Ilians  and  taking  possession  of  Lampsacus.  An  : 
open  war  bruko  out  between  him  and  Furnius,  and  when 
Antony,  who  was  at  the  time  in  Alexandria,  beard  of  it,  he 
sent  Tilius  with  a fleet  of  120  ships  against  the  dangerous  . 
guest.  Punipey  tied  to  Armenia,  but  being  overtaken  by  ! 
his  enemies  and  deserted  bv  his  troops,  lie  surrendered,  anil 
was  put  to  death  at  Miletus  (35  B.C.).  either  at  the  command 
of  Antony  himself  or  of  Titius,  who  wished  to  remove  a man 
who  might  easily  be  the  cause  of  a rupture  between  the 
triumvirs. 

Sextus  Pompey  was  40  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  had  been  deprived  of  all  that  was  dear  to  him,  and  was 
drawn  into  a war  which  he  would  willingly  have  avoided,  if 
he  could  have  been  restored  to  his  country  and  could  have 
recovered  his  property  without  it.  In  hie  undertakings  he 
owed  almost  all  his  success  to  favourable  circumstances  and 
to  tho  great  reputation  of  his  name,  for  lie  himself  was  nei- 
ther active  nor  prudent.  (Vel.  Pat.,  ii.,  73,  79 ; Cic.,  Ad  All., 
vi.  4.)  Ho  assumed  the  name  of  Pius,  because  he  endea- 
voured to  avengo  the  death  of  his  father  and  his  brother:  this 
surname  appears  on  tnanv  of  his  coins.  [PoMPKtus,CNEius.] 

POM  PEI  US,  TROGUS.  [Trogus.] 

POMPEY’S  PILLAR.  [Alexandria..] 

PO'MPILUS,  according  to  Latreille,  a genus  of  Hymen- 
opterous  insects  of  the  section  Fossores  and  famih^Sphe- 
gtd®.  In  the  systems  of  Dr.  Leach,  Mr.  ShuckMkand 
some  others,  this  group  of  insects  is  regarded  as  a^Wuly, 
Poinpilidm,  the  principal  characters  of  which  are  os  follow* : 
— posterior  legs  at  least  as  long  as  the  head  and  thorax 
taken  together ; antenna)  of  the  female  formed  of  long 
joints,  generally  distinct  mul  often  curved;  protliorux  at  I 
least  os  broad  again  as  long;  its  posterior  margin  arched ; 
abdomen  obovoid,  without  any  long  petiole  at  the  base. 

The  PompihdiB  are  extremely  active:  they  run  and  fly  i 
with  great  rapidity,  are  for  the  roost  part  of  moderate 
size,  and  often  adorned  with  red  and  black  colours ; — at 
least  those  species  which  belong  to  the  genus  Ptnnpilus. 
These  insects  burrow  in  the  ground,  preferring  sandy  situa- 
tions, and  store  their  cells  with  spiders,  which  constitute  tho 
food  of  their  larva-. 

In  the  genus  Pompilut, the  superior  wings  have  one  mar- 
ginal cell,  which  is  semicircular,  and  sometimes  nearly  tri- 
angular ; and  three  suhmarginal  cells;  the  first  of  these  is 
as  long  or  longer  than  the  two  following  cells;  the  second 
receives  the  first  recurrent  nervurc about  its  centre;  and  tho 
third,  winch  is  either  triangular  or  suhquadrate,  receives 
the  second  recurrent  nervure.  A fourth  suhmarginal  cell  is 
sometimes  traceable. 

This  genus  contains  numerous  species.  Mr.  Shuckard, 
in  his  work  on  the  indigenous  Fossorial  ilymenoptera, 
describes  eighteen  species. 

Resides  Pompilus  proper,  the  genera  Ceropalea  and 
Aporus  are  included  in  the  present  family.  An  account  of 
these  genera  and  of  the  English  species  they  contain  will 
bo  found  in  Mr.  Shuckard’s  work. 

POMPION.  [Pumpkin.] 

POMPO'NIUS  SEXTUS,  a distinguished  Roman  ju- 


rist. His  age  may  be  approximated  to  from  several  circum- 
stances. JHo  is  supposed  to  be  the  Sextus  mentioned  by 
(iaius  in  connection  with  Julianus  (li.  218).  In  the  extract 
from  the  * Liber  Singulars’  of  the  * Encheiridion*  of  Pom  no- 
nius (Dig.,  i.,  tit.  2,  s.  2).  we  have  a list  of  tim  various  Ro- 
man jurists,  endiug  with  Salvianus  Julianus,  from  which 
circumstance  it  may  be  concluded  that  he  was  at  lea-t 
younger  than  Julianus.  A difficulty  however  arises  from 
the  fact  of  a Pomponius  being  often  cited  bv  Julianus  (Dig'., 
iti.,  tit.  5,  s.  61,  and  from  there  being  cited  in  the  ‘Digest’ 
both  a Sextus  Pom  pout  us  and  a Sextus  and  a Pomponius. 
(Dig.,  XXX.,  tit.  1.  s.  32.)  Sextus  Pompouius  is  cited  by 
Pomponius.  (Dig.,  xxvui,  tit.  5,  s.  41.)  On  the  whole  it 
seems  likely  that  there  wasa  Pomponius  and  a Sextus  Pom- 
pon ius  who  was  sometimes  simply  called  Sextus.  But  if 
there  were  two,  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  they  respectively 
lived  or  what  they  respectively  wrote.  Pomponius  survived 
the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius.  (Dig.,  L,  tit.  12,  s.  14.)  In 
one  passage  he  calls  Gaius  (Dig.,  xlv.,  tit.  3,  s.  39)  ‘Gaius 
noster.’  From  all  these  circumstances  it  may  be  concluded 
that  a Pomponius  lived  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  survived 
him.  If  there  was  a Sextus  Pomponius,  he  was  older  than 
Pomponius.  Tho  works  of  Pomponius,  as  cited  in  the  Flo- 
rentine Index,  are  thirty  books  * Ad  Q.  Mucium  Lection  uni,* 
thirty-five  to  Sabinus,  twenty  hooks  of  Kpistolce,  fifteen 
books  of  Varieo  Lectiones,  seven  books  to  Plautius,  five  books 
of  Fidei-commissa,  five  books  of  Senatus  consulta,  five  books 
of  Reguld),  ami  two  books  of  the  Encheiridion. 

The  * Encheiridion/ as  extracted  in  the  ‘Digest,’  is  called 
‘Liber  Singularis.’  It  contains  an  historical  sketch  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Roman  law,  and  a list  of  the 
law  writers  to  the  time  of  Pomponius,  in  which  it  is  also 
mentioned  what  writers  respectively  belonged  to  the  schools 
of  Ateius  Capito  and  Labeo,  who  lived  m the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, and  were  the  founders  or  heads  of  two  separate 
schools  (scholte). 

POMPONIUS  MELA.  [Mbla.1 

POMPTINE  or  PONTINE  MARSHES  (Paludi  P,n 
tim,  in  Italian)  is  the  name  of  a low  marshy  plain  in  the 
Papal  State,  about  24  miles  long  from  north  west  to  south- 
east, from  For.  Appio  to  Terraciua,  and  varying  from  eight 
to  ten  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Monti  Lepini.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  a range  of 
downs  from  39  to  60  foot  high,  which  begin  on  the  south  at 
Mount  Circeo.  an  insulated  calcareous  mountain  1600  feet 
high,  which  juts  out  into  the  sea,  and  thence  run  to  the 
northwards  parallel  to  and  at  the  distance  of  from  two  to 
three  miles  from  the  coast,  leaving  a belt  of  land  between 
them  and  the  sea,  which  is  partly  covered  by  forests  and 
partly  occupied  by  lagoons.  This  belt  has  no  water  cum- 
in unica t ion  with  the  basin  of  tho  Pomptine  marshes.  From 
Mount  Circeo  eastward  to  Terracino,  another  ridge  of  downs 
of  much  smaller  dimensions  runs  close  to  the  sea-coast,  and 
is  cut  through  by  the  canal  called  Portntore  di  Bad  mo, 
which  is  the  great  outlet  of  the  waters  of  tho  Pomptine 
marshes.  On  the  north  and  nerth-west  tho  Pomptine 
marshes  border  on  tho  dry  plains  of  Cisterna  and  Serino- 
ueta,  from  whenre  the  general  slope  of  the  surface  is  (»  the 
south-east,  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  tho  marshy 
plain,  on  one  side  of  which  the  ground  rises  gently  towards 
tliu  Lepini  ridge,  and  on  the  other  towards  the  terrace  or 
downs  above  mentioned.  The  greatest  depression  is  towards 
tho  south-east  extremity,  where  an  extent  of  about  three  nr 
four  square  miles  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  All  tho 
rest  of  the  surface  of  the  plain  is  above  the  sea- level,  being 
about  18  feet  at  For.  Appio  at  the  north-west  or  upper  end 
of  the  marshes,  and  declining  gradually  along  the  centre  of 
the  plain,  until  it  is  only  five  feet  at  the  point  where  tho 
water*  flow  into  the  canal  or  Bstuary  of  Badino. 

Tho  rivers  which  flow  into  this  basin  arc,  beginning  from 
the  north, — 1,  La  Tepia.  a muddy  stream  which  rises  in  the 
heights  of  Giuliano  and  Cori,  cast  of  Velletri ; 2.  the  Km  fa, 
which  has  its  source  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  which 
Norma  is  built ; 3,  the  Cavnta,  which  issues  out  of  a small 
lake  near  Serraoneta;  4,  the  Ufcnte,  a clear  perennial 
stream  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Monti  Lepini,  near 
Casenuove,  not  far  from  Sczzo ; 5,  the  Amazeno,  which 
rises  in  a deep  valley  of  the  Monti  Lepini,  called  Vallecorsa, 
and  drains  a considerable  tract  of  country  before  it  enters 
the  Pomptine  plain  by  a narrow  defile  below  Piperno ; 6, 
the  Pedicata,  a smaller  stream  which  rises  in  the  mountains 
of  Sonnino.  The  French  engineer  Prony  demonstrates  in 
his  able  work  (Description  Hydrographiquc  el  His  tori qua 
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des  Mardit  Pont  in *,  4to.,  with  an  Atlas,  Paris,  1822),  that 
one-half  at  least  of  the  water  which  flows  into  the  plain  of 
the  Pomptine  marshes  is  derived  from  subterraneous  drain- 
ings of  the  more  elevated  neighbouring  basins  of  the  Sacco, 
the  Liris,  and  the  Anio,  os  the  average  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  upon  the  whole  extent  of  the  Pomptine  basin  is  : 
not  equal  to  one-half  of  the  quantity  of  water  which  finds  i 
its  way  into  the  sea  through  the  testuary  of  Badino.  The 
river  Ufente  alone,  which  issues  out  of  a rock,  having  no 
apparent  upper  basin  or  drainage  to  feed  it,  is  sufficiently 
large  to  turn  mills  and  bear  loaded  boats  near  its  source. 

There  is  every  appearance  that  the  basin  of  the  Pomptine 
marshes  was  once  a gulf  of  the  sea,  which  has  been  gradu- 
ally filled  up  by  alluvium  from  the  mountains.  The  oldest 
historical  records  exhibit  this  tract  as  occupied  by  the 
Vulsri,  who  had  numerous  towns,  some  of  which  were 
situated  in  the  most  marshy  part  of  the  country.  One  of 
these  town*,  called  Suessa  Pometia,  which  was  destroyed  by 
Turquin  the  Proud,  is  supposed  to  have  given  its  name  to  tin* 
whole  region.  The  country  was  evidently  very  fertile,  for  we  I 
read  in  Livy  (iv.  25)  that  in  the  year  322  of  Rome  the  Ro- 1 
mans  in  a season  of  scarcity  sent  to  the  Pomptine  oger  for 
a supply  of  corn.  In  the  years  367-8  the  tribune  L.  Sicinus 
proposed  a distribution  of  the  lands  of  that  district  among 
the  poorer  citizens.  About  442  of  Rome,  the  censor  Appiua 
Claudius  Cbpcus  constructed  the  fine  road  which  still  bears 
his  name  across  the  length  of  the  Pomptine  region,  the  soil 
of  which  must  have  then  been  sufficiently  compact  to  heir 
the  great  weight  of  the  causeway.  The  level  of  I lie  original 
ground  on  which  it  was  constructed  has  been  found  to  be 
about  four  feet  above  the  sea- level,  at  a distance  of  12  mile* 
fiom  the  coast.  But  on  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of 
Feronia,  Appius  found  that  if  he  continued  the  road  in  a 
straight  line,  he  must  pass  through  a soft  marshy  tract.  ; 
and  he  was  induced  to  deviate  from  the  direct  lino  in  order  j 
to  avail  himself  of  the  more  solid  ground  which  lay  near  . 
the  foot  of  the  Monti  Lepini.  At  some  period  of  the  can- ! 
tury  and  a half  that  followed  the  building  of  the  Appian 
way,  the  country  seems  to  have  undergone  great  deteriora- 
tion, either  from  natural  or  civil  causes,  and  to  have  become 
partly  inundated,  for  we  find  the  consul  Cornelius Cethegus, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  592,  applying  himself  to  the  draining  : 
of  the  marshes  and  restoring  the  land  to  cultivation,  and  it 
was  then  that  now  towns  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  anticnt  j 
towns  of  the  Volsci,  under  the  names  of  Tres  Pontes,  Tres 
Taliema*.  ad  Medias,  &.c. 

The  civil  wars  and  the  devastation  which  accompanied 
them  again  caused  the  hydraulic  works  of  the  Pomptine 
marches  to  be  neglected,  until  Augustus  made  or  restored 
several  canals,  especially  a navigable  canal  which  followed 
the  line  of  the  Via  Appia,  and  upon  which  Horace  per- 
formed part  of  his  journey  to  Brundusiura  {Sat.  i.  51.  Nerva 
and  Trajan  restored  parts  of  the  Via  Appia  which  had  sunk, 
and  Antoninus  Pius  constructed  a port  ut  Terracina.  After 
this  we  find  no  more  records  of  the  Pomptine  marshes  till 
the  reign  of  Thcodoric,  who  turned  his  attention  to  the 
draining  of  this  tract,  and  charged  a patrician  uamed  Cccci- 
lius  Deems  with  the  execution  of  liis  orders.  After  that 
epoch  wo  know  nO  more  of  the  state  of  the  country  until 
theendof  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Pope  Boniface  VIII., 
whose  family,  the  Caetani,  were  feudal  lords  of  Scrmuneta 
and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Monti  Lepini,  constructed 
some  works  for  the  drainage  of  part  of  the  marsh.  Leo  X. 
employed  the  engineer  Giovanni  Seotti  to  repair  and  en- 
large the  canal  of  Badino,  which  is  the  great  outlet  of  the 
marshes.  Sixtus  V.  constructed  a lateral  canal,  which, 
running  nearly  parallel  to  the  Via  Appia,  receives  the  wa- 
ters of  the  western  part  of  the  marshes  and  carries  them  to 
the  common  testuary  of  Badino.  This  canal  is  still  called 
Fiume  Sisto.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Pomptine  marshes 
were  in  a deplorable  stato  when  Pius  VI.  ascended  the 
pontifical  throne  in  1 774.  All  the  canals  were  encumbered 
with  mud,  about  60,000  acres  were  under  water,  the  Via 
Appia  was  covered  with  alluvium  and  aquatic  plants,  and  a 
few  sickly  fishermen  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
gion. Lulamle,  in  his  ‘ Voyage  en  ltnlie,’  gives  a lamentable 
description  of  the  appearance  of  the  country  in  1766.  In 
1777  Pius  VI.,  after  having  consulted  Boscovich,  Ximencs, 
Manfredi,  and  other  mathematicians,  entrusted  the  draining 
of  the  Pomptine  marshes  to  Rapmi,  an  engineer  of  Bologna, 
who  had  acquired  a reputation  by  his  hydraulic  labours  in 
the  territory  of  his  native  town.  The  pope  began  by  pur- 
chasing that  part  of  the  ground  which  was  entirely  covered 


with  water  fiom  those  who  had  prescriptive  rights  to  it. 
He  then  suggested  to  Rap  ini,  in  a letter  dalcd  17th  of 
January,  1777,  that  the  best  plan  of  drainage  would  be  by 
digging  a capacious  canal  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
marshes  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  antient  Appian  toad, 
which  should  be  restored  at  the  same  time.  In  1778  the 
works  began.  Rapini  began  by  clearing  the  canal  of  Ba- 
dino as  far  as  where  it  meets  the  Via  Appia,  and  he  then 
began  to  excavate  a canal  parallel  to  that  road.  As  he 
proceeded  on  his  work,  which  could  only  be  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spring  months  on  account  of  the  pesti- 
lential air  of  the  summer  months,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  waters  lower,  and  the  old  causeway  of  the  Vie 
Appia,  with  its  arches  and  bridges,  emerge  from  the  stag- 
nant lagoon  in  which  it  had  t>ecn  buried  for  ages.  From 
seven  to  eight  thousand  workmen  were  employed  for  more 
than  three  years,  and  at  last,  in  1781,  the  excavation  of  the 
canal  was  carried  as  far  as  Forum  Appii,  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  marshy  regions.  The  canal,  thus  opened 
in  a straight  line  of  about  14  miles  long,  was  appropriately 
named  ‘Linea  Pia."  It  is  from  40  10  50  feet  wide  and  9 feet 
deep,  and  is  embanked  the  whole  length. 

Rapini  afterwards  cleared  the  lateral  or  western  canal, 
called  Fiume  Sisto,  and  introduced  into  it  the  waters  of  the 
Ninfa  and  of  the  Tepid  from  the  upper  part  of  the  marshes. 
This  important  canal,  which  describes  a curve  of  nearly  30 
miles  in  length,  is  from  20  to  30  feet  wide. 

In  thu  eastern  part  of  the  marshes  a new  bed  was  dug  and 
embanked  fur  the  river  Ufente.  and  was  made  to  join  the 
Amazeno  at  Ponte  Maggiore,  after  which  the  united  slreutn 
joins  the  Linea  Pia.  Two  other  canals,  called  Schiazzn  and 
Botte,  were  excavated  parallel  to  the  main  canal,  with  cross 
cuts  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  each,  which  open  into  the 
Linea  Pia  so  as  to  drain  the  intermediate  space. 

Lastly,  a branch  of  the  Portalore,  or  great  emissary,  was 
made  to  run  into  the  port  of  Terracina  in  the  shape  of  an. 
embanked  and  navigable  canal.  All  these  works,  which 
lasted  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  cost  Pius  VI.  only  nine 
millions  of  francs,  or  3fii>,uou/.  sterling.  Rapini  having 
died,  his  son  in-law  Astolfi  continued  the  works;  but  un- 
fortunately the  state  of  the  papal  treasury  and  the  confusion 
resulting  from  the  French  revolutionary  invasion  prevented 
their  completion.  Some  years  after,  when  Napoleon  took 
possession  of  the  Papal  Slate,  a commission  was  appointed 
to  superintend  the  hydraulic  works  of  the  pomptine 
marshes,  and  200,000  francs  wore  granted  annually  for  the 
purpose  of  draining  them.  A fresh  embankment  of  the 
Amazeno,  a rapid  current,  was  effected,  and  the  interme- 
diate canal  of  Schiazzd  was  lengthened,  in  order  to  drain 
more  effectually  tho  space  between  the  central  line  and  the 
Monti  Lepini.  With  regard  to  the  western  portion  of  the 
maraMk  several  engineers  advised  that  advantage  should 
be  trdran  of  a colossal  excavation  called  traditionally  Rio 
Martino,  but  which  probably  dates  from  the  Roman  times. 
This  canal  is  cut  across  the  western  downs,  and  affords  a 
direct  communication  between  the  middle  part  of  the 
marshes  atul  tho  sea ; it  is  about  5000  feet  long,  from  60  to 
100  feet  wide,  and  about  40  feet  deep.  By  clearing  and 
continuing  this  excavation  to  the  sea,  it  was  proposed  to 
make  it  the  common  emissary  of  the  Tepiaand  other  streams 
which  llow  through  the  upper  or  north-west  part  of  tho 
marshes,  and  which  are  now  apt  to  encumber  the  canal 
called  Fiume  Sisto  with  their  deposits.  But  Pronv  objected 
to  this  plan,  because  ho  thought  it  necessary  not  to  dimi- 
nish the  current  of  water  which  runs  out  through  the 
testuary  of  Badino.  Consequently  the  Rio  Martino  has 
remained  useless.  Since  the  Resturation,  all  that  has  been 
done  for  the  Pomptine  marshes  has  been  to  maintain 
tho  drainage  in  the  state  in  which  Pius  VI.  left  it, 
by  keeping  the  canals  clear  and  the  dykes  in  repair.  Tho 
greater  part  of  the  plain  is  covered  with  rich  pastures,  in 
which  are  fed  numerous  herds  of  horned  entile,  and  other 
parts  of  it  are  sown  with  rice,  wheat,  and  Indian  corn,  and 
afford  rich  crops.  In  the  spring,  before  the  great  heat  ren- 
ders the  atmosphere  unwholesome,  it  has  the  appearance  of 
a most  delightful  region.  But,  except  the  post  stations 
along  the  high  road,  and  some  scattered  huu  here  and 
there,  there  is  no  permanent  population  throughout  tho 
whole  of  the  plain.  The  great  testuary  of  Badino  is  be- 
tween 70  and  80  feet  wido;  there  is  about  4 feet  water  over 
the  bar,  and  nearly  10  feet  water  inside  of  it,  where  boats 
find  a safe  anchorage. 

Further  details  concerning  this  interesting  country  are 
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found  in  the  works  of  Prony;  Nicolai,  Drt  Bonificamenti 
de’Ue  Terre  Pontine;  Bologtiiui,  Memorie delC antico  e pre- 
eenie  Stato  delle  Paludi  Pontine;  andTournon,  Etudes  Sta- 
ti shout's  sur  Rome. 

PON  ANG.  [Hindustan,  vol.  xii.,  p.  204.] 

PONCE  DE  LEON,  RODRIGO,  bom  in  1443,  was  an 
Illegitimate  and  younger  son  of  John  Ponce  do  Leon,  Count 
of  A rco*.  a Castilian  nobleman,  and  Doiia  Leonora  Nunez 
de  Prado,  a lady  of  rank.  The  brilliant  qualities  of  the 
outh  so  far  gained  him  the  affectiou  of  his  father,  that 
e asked  and  obtained  the  royal  sanction  to  bequeath  him 
his  title  and  estates,  to  the  prejudice  of  legitimate  heirs. 
He  served  his  apprenticeship  to  the  art  of  war  in  the  various 
campaigns  against  the  Moors,  displaying  on  every  occasion 
the  greatest  ability  and  personal  courage.  When  scarcely 
seventeen  years  old,  he  obtained  at  Madrono  a victory  over 
the  Moors,  accompanied  with  a signal  display  of  personal 
prowess.  Having  stopped  to  adjust  his  buckler,  which  was 
unlaced,  he  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  a party  of  the 
enemy;  ho  however  snatched  a sling  from  one  of  them,  and 
made  so  good  a use  of  it,  that  after  disabling  several,  he 
compelled  the  rest  to  take  to  flight;  for  which  feat  of  arms 
the  king  complimented  him  with  the  title  of  the  youthful 
David.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1469,  Rodrigo  sue* 
reeded  him  in  his  title,  and  soon  after  married  the  daughtor 
of  the  Marquis  of  Villena,  the  minister  of  Henry  IV.,  through 
whose  influence  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Marquis  of 
Cadiz.  This  alliance  attached  him  to  the  fortunes  of 
Henry,  in  his  disputes  with  his  brother  Alfonso,  and  subse- 
quently with  Isabella,  on  the  accession  of  tbo  latter  to  the 
throne  of  Castilo.  Rodrigo  did  not  engage  in  any  open  act 
of  resistance ; but  retired  to  his  estates,  and  occupied  him- 
self entirely  in  prosecuting  an  hereditary  feud  with  the 
house  of  Guzman,  a family  which  from  antient  times 
divided  with  his  own  the  interests  of  Andalucia.  In  the 
glorious  wars  which  nut  an  end  to  the  Mohammedan  power 
in  the  Peninsula,  the  marquis  took  a very  active  part. 
Having  early  in  1482  received  intelligence  that  the  important 
fortress  of  Albania  was  but  slightly  garrisoned,  he  marched 
up  to  it,  and  succeeded  in  scaling  the  walls  and  surprising 
the  garrison,  lu  1433,  he  accompanied  a marauding  expe- 
dition against  Malaga,  headed  by  the  grand-master  of  Sant- 
iago, Don  Alonso  de  Cardenas,  who  entrusted  to  him  the 
command  of  the  centre  ; but  being  suddenly  attacked  and 
surrounded  by  considerable  forces  of  the  enemy,  whilst  in 
tho  intricate  passes  of  the  Axarquia,  the  Christian  army 
was  completely  routed,  and  very  few  knights  escaped 
alive.  The  marquis,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour, 
succeeded  in  extricating  himself  from  the  peril,  and  es- 
caping with  a few  followers.  During  tho  siege  of  Velez 
(April,  1487)  he  saved  the  life  of  Ferdinand,  who,  having 
been  surrounded  by  a party  of  the  enemy,  must  in- 
evitably liavo  perished  without  liis  timely  aid.  He  also 
greatly  distinguished  himself  during  tho  siege  of  Malaga 
(May,  August,  1487)  by  repulsing  a sally  made  by  the 
garrison,  and  he  was  present  at  the  surrrender  of  Baza 
(1483)  and  Granada  (January,  1492).  This  gallant  Boldier 
survived  only  a few  months  tho  close  of  the  Moorish  war, 
to  which  he  had  so  efficiently  co-operated.  He  died  in  his 
palace  at  Seville,  on  the  23lh  of  August,  1492,  from  the 
effects  of  a disorder  brought  on  by  the  fatigues  of  his  mili- 
tary life.  At  his  death,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  with  all 
their  court,  went  for  several  days  into  deep  mourning. 

(Bernaldez,  Cronica  de  l os  Reyes  Catolicos , Genea- 
login  de  lot  Bitices  de  Leon ; Prescott,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.) 

PONCE  DE  LEON,  JUAN,  one  of  the  early  Spanish  dis- 
coverers in  America,  was  a native  of  Leon  in  Spain,  and  when 
a boy  was  page  to  Pedro  Nunez  do  Guzman,  Seiior  of  Toral. 
From  an  early  age  he  had  been  schooled  to  war,  and  served 
in  the  various  campaigns  against  the  Moors  of  Granada. 
He  accompanied  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage  in  1493 ; and 
having  subsequently  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Indians  of  Higuey,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  conquered  territory,  as  lieutenant  of  the  gover- 
nor of  Hispaniola.  In  1508,  having  received  intelligence  from 
the  natives  that  the  mountains  or  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Boriquen,  or  Puerto  Rico,  abounded  with  gold,  he  applied 
to  the  governor  Ovando  for  permission  to  make  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  island,  and  having  obtained  it,  sailed  thither,  in 
a caravel,  with  a few  Spaniards,  and  several  Indians  to  act 
os  interpreters  or  guides.  Ponce  landed  near  the  residence 
of  the  principal  cacique,  Agueybani,  who  treated  him  and 


liis  suite  with  groat  kindness,  and  gave  them  a large  quan- 
tity of  gold.  With  these  good  tidings  Ponce  returned  to 
Hispaniola,  and  obtained  from  the  governor  permission, 
as  well  as  the  necessary  supplies,  to  undertake  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  island.  Before  the  supplies  were  completed  how- 
ever, his  natron  Ovando  was  recalled,  and  succeeded  by  Don 
Diego  Columbus,  who  deprived  Ponce  of  his  command,  and 
appointed  another  governor  over  the  island.  In  the  mean- 
while Ovando,  who  had  now  returned  to  Bpain,  having 
made  a favourable  representation  of  his  merits,  Ponce  was 
re-appointed  in  1509,  and  entrusted  with  the  conquest  of  tho 
island.  After  many  hard-fought  battles  with  the  natives, 
who  proved  to  be  far  more  warlike  than  those  of  Hispa- 
niola, and  the  death  of  their  cacique  Agueybana,  who  fell 
in  a skirmish,  Ponce  completed  tho  subjugation  of  the 
island ; notwithstanding  which  he  was  again  deprived  of 
the  command,  and  replaced  by  Juan  G'eron.  Incapable  of 
quiet  life,  Ponce  soon  turned  his  eyes  to  some  other  scene 
of  conquest.  He  appears  to  have  conceived  the  singular 
idea  that  there  was  yet  a third  world  to  be  discovered, 
and  ho  hoped  to  be  the  first  to  reach  it;  but  as  he  was 
then  fast  advancing  in  life,  and  bis  constitution  had  been 
very  much  impaired  by  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  for- 
mer voyages,  be  decided  to  sail  first  to  a certain  island 
of  tho  Bahama  group,  called  Bimini,  where,  according 
to  a tradition  current  among  tho  natives  of  Puerto 
Rico,  was  a fountain  possessing  the  power  of  restoring 
youth.  In  search  of  this  marvellous  fountain  Ponce 
sailed,  on  the  third  of  March,  1512,  from  the  port  of  St. 
Germain  in  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico.  Having  arrived 
at  the  Bahamas,  he  visited  all  the  islands,  one  after  an- 
other, and  drank  of  every  fountain,  river,  or  lake  that  he 
found ; but  liis  inquiries  for  the  island  of  Bimini  were  all 
in  vain.  Ponce  however  was  not  discouraged;  and  after 
repairing  his  ships,  he  again  put  to  sea,  and  shaped  his 
course  to  the  norili-west.  In  this  way.  on  Sunday,  the 
27th  of  March,  lie  came  in  sight  of  what  he  supposed  to 
bean  island,  which,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  dis- 
covered on  a Palm  Sunday,  and  the  ground  being  covered 
with  flowers,  was  called  * Pa  sen  a Florida.’  Ponce  took 
possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  and  again  started  in  search  of  the  desired 
island ; but  after  some  months  of  unsuccessful  cruise,  he 
returned  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  thence  to  Spain,  where  he  ar- 
rived in  1513.  Having  made  a report  of  his  voyage  to  tho 
king,  he  was  appointed  Adelantado  de  la  Florida,  and  in 
1514  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an  expedition 
fitting  out  at  Seville  against  the  Carribees.  This  however 
roving  unsuccessful,  Ponce  retired  to  Puerto  Rico,  where 
e resided  until  1521,  when,  being  roused  by  the  fame  of 
the  recent  exploits  of  Cortes  [Cortes],  he  again  fitted  out 
two  ships,  and,  having  embarked  almost  the  whole  of  his 
property,  put  to  soa.  In  this  manner  bo  came  upon  the 
western  coast  of  Florida,  where  ho  made  a descent ; but  the 
Indians  sallyiug  forth  to  defend  their  shores,  several  of  liis 
men  were  slain,  and  himself  wounded  by  an  arrow  in  tho 
thigh,  of  which  lie  died  soon  after,  at  Cuba,  in  1521. 

(Herrera,  Jiistoria  de  las  India*,  dec.  4,  lib.  ix.,  cup.  viii., 
ix. ; Navarrete,  Coleccion  de  Viages  y Descubrimiento *, 
See.,  vol.  iii.) 

FHDNCE,  PEDRO,  a Spanish  Benedictine  monk,  in  tho 
convent  of  Ofia  in  Old  Castile,  was  born  about  the  year  1 530. 
He  is  considered  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  teaching  the  dumb 
to  speak,  which  be  carried  to  sucli  perfection  as  to  make  us 
doubt  whether  Braidwood,  L’Ep£e,  Sicard,  and  others  accom- 
plished more  than  he  did.  [Deaf  and  Dumb.  p.  326.]  Ac- 
cording to  Ambrosio  Morales  (Antiguedades  de  Espaiia,  Al- 
cala, 1 575,  fol.  38),  Ponce  had  to  instruct  two  brothers  and  one 
sister  of  the  Constable  of  Castile,  and  a son  of  the  Gran  J usti- 
cia  of  Aragon,  all  of  whom  wore  born  deaf  and  dumb.  These 
pupils  made  such  progress,  that  after  some  time  they  not 
only  were  able  to  write  correctly,  but  also  to  answer  any 
questions  put  to  them.  One  of  them,  Don  Pedro  de 
Velasco,  who  lived  to  be  only  twenty  years  of  age,  spoke  and 
wrote  Latin  as  well  as  his  mother  tongue,  and  was  at  the 
time  of  his  death  making  considerable  progress  in  the 
Greek  language.  His  own  account  of  himself  is  thus  recorded: 
‘When  I was  a child,  I knew  nollung;  I began  first  to 
write  down  the  things  which  my  master  showed  me,  and 
afterwards  I wrote  down  all  the  Spanish  words  in  a book 
which  was  made  for  that  purpose.  Afterwards,  with  God's 
assistance.  1 began  to  spell,  and  then  to  pronounce,  with  all 
the  force  1 could,  though  much  saliva  came  from  me,'  &cp. 
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Mr.  Southey  says  that ' another  of  Puneo's  pupils  became  a 
Benedictine  monk,  and  was  able  to  make  confession,  and 
explain  his  creed  by  w ord  of  mouth.*  These  facts  would  ap- 
pear almost  incredible,  were  they  not  universally  attested 
by  the  best  Spanish  writers  of  the  tune,  in  well  ns  by  our 
countryman  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who,  in  his  'Two Treatises 
concerning  the  Body  and  Soul  of  Man*  (Paris,  1644, 
cap.  28,  n.  8),  says,  ‘This  priest  brought  the  young  lord  to 
speak  os  distinctly  as  any  man  whosoever ; and  I have  often 
discoursed  with  him  whiles  1 way  fed  upon  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  Spaine.’  According  to  the  same  author  (p.  254) 
and  to  Juan  do  Castaiiiza  ( Vida  dr  San  Benito),  Ponce 
wrote  a treatise  in  Spanish,  in  which  ho  explained  his 
method,  and  laid  down  certain  rules  as  the  result  of  his 
observations ; but  this  interesting  work  has  been  lost, 
though  it  is  generally  believed  that  Juan  Pablo  Bonct, 
who  in  1620  published  his  R edited  on  de  /a*  Let  rat,  y Arte 
para  etueMar  « hablar  lot  Mudos,  1620,  4!o.,  saw  and  con- 
sulted it.  Ponco  died  in  1584,  and  was  buried  in  the 
convent  of  his  order. 

POND,  JOHN,  was  born  about  1767.  and  was  succes- 
sively at  Maidstone  grammar-school,  under  the  tuition  of 
Wales,  known  as  astronomer  to  Captain  Cook’s  expedition, 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Having  been  obliged, 
from  the  ill  health  which  attended  him  almost  through  life, 
to  spend  several  years  abroad,  he  settled  himself,  on  his  re- 
turn, at  Wostbury  near  Bristol,  where  he  resided  till  his 
marriage  in  1807.  He  then  settled  in  Loudon;  and  in 
1811  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Maskelyue  as  astrono- 
mer royal.  He  retired  from  this  office  upon  a pension  in 
1835,  and  died  September  7,  1836,  at  Black  I teal  I)-  He  was 
buried  at  Lee  near  Blar.khuath,  in  the  same  tomb  with  his 
predecessor  Halley.  ( Monthly  Notice  rtf  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society,  for  February,  1837.) 

Mr.  Pond's  attention  was  directed  to  astronomy  by 
Wales,  to  whom  it  is  staled  that,  when  a boy,  he  pointed 
out  sotne  apparent  imperfection  of  the  Greenwich  instru- 
ments, os  shown  in  their  published  results.  He  did  not 
continue  this  study  at  Cambridge,  and  missed  the  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  that  depth  of  mathematical  knowledge 
which  is  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  the  highest 
branches  of  the  theory  of  gravitation.  The  branch  of  as- 
tronomy to  which  he  devoted  his  subsequent  life  was  the  de- 
termination of  the  places  of  the  fixed  stars;  and  in  know- 
ledge of  the  instruments  and  methods  necessary  to  be  used,  ' 
and  sagacity  in  detecting  and  avoiding  error,  the  opinion  of 
those  who  are  best  able  to  judge  places  him  second  to  none 
of  his  day.  As  a mere  handler  of  instruments,  his  friend 
Troughton,  one  of  the  best  of  critics  in  such  a matter, 
used  to  say  that  ‘Mr.  Pond  had,  within  his  knowledge,  no 
equal  or  rival  except  Captain  Katcr.’ 

The  circumstance  which  brought  Mr.  Pond  into  notice 
as  an  astronomer  was  the  following  : — when  at  Westbury,  he  ' 
became  possessed  of  an  altitude  and  azimuth  circle  by 
Troughton.  and  undertook  a series  of  observations,  from 
which  he  deduced  {Phil.  Trans.,  1896)  that  the  quadrant 
then  still  in  use  at  Greenwich  for  the  determination  of  de- 
clinations had  changed  its  form  since  the  time  of  Bradley: 
a result  which  Troughton  verified  by  actual  measurement 
of  the  instrument.  A mural  circle  (calltd  Troughton’s, 
from  its  maker)  was  accordingly  ordered,  in  place  of  the 
quadrant ; hut  it  was  not  erected  till  1812,  when  Mr.  Pond, 
who  hail  pointed  out  (or  at  least  who  hod  proved,  for  it  had 
been  suspected  before)  the  error  of  the  old  instrument,  was 
settled  in  his  place  at  Greouwich.  This  circumstance  would 
peculiarly  connect  his  name  with  the  mural  circle  (which 
from  that  time  began  to  Ik>  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  essen- 
tials of  an  observatory),  if  other  circumstances  did  not  do  this 
so  much  more  fully,  that  the  accident  of  his  being  the  first 
Greenwich  astronomer  who  used  the  instrument  becomes 
comparatively  insignificant.  The  memoir  above  cited  savs, 
‘Mr.  Pond  saw,  almost  intuitively,  the  vast  superiority  of 
this  over  every  other  form  of  the  declination  instrument, 
and  for  some  years  he  and  the  artist  who  constructed  it 
were  perhaps  the  only  persons  who  did  clearly  see  and 
broadly  assert  that  the  operation  of  a circle  did  not  depend 
upon  having  a bearing  on  each  side,  or  a complete  axis.’ 
In  1825  the  mural  circle  made  by  Mr.  Jones,  and  intended 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  sent  to  Greenwich  for  ex- 
amination. Daring  this  proof  Mr.  Pond  first  used  the 
two  instrument*  for  direct  and  reflected  observations  of  the 
same  star,  a method  which  is  thought  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  Troughton ; and,  at  his  request,  tho  circle  in- 


tended for  the  Cape  was  retained  nt  Greenwich.*  Mr. 
Pond  is  al«o  the  inventor  of  the  method  of  observing  in 
groups,  described  in  the  article  ClRCl.E  (p.  189):  and  it  is 
also  to  be  noted  that  he  was  the  very  first  astronomer  who 
advocated  what  is  now  the  universal  practice,  of  depending 
upon  masses  of  observations  for  all  fundamental  data. 

In  1833  Mr.  Pond  had  finished  his  standard  catalogue 
of  1113  stars,  which  was  then  the  largest  of  those  which 
had  any  pretension  to  the  same  degree  of  accuracy.  The 
controversy  between  Pond  and  Brinkley  on  the  parallax  of 
the  fixed  stars  is  a matter  of  history,  on  which  il  only  con- 
cerns us  here  to  say  that  the  general  opinion  now  is,  that; 
tho  former  was  right  in  his  assertion  that  the  latter  did  not 
prove  tho  existence  of  a sensible  amount  of  parallax.  [Pa- 
I RAI.I.AX.] 

The  works  of  Mr.  Pond  arc:  1,  the  volumes  of  Green- 
wich Observations,  published  during  his  astronotnership ; 
2.  various  Papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  anti 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Societies;  3,  a Translation  of  the 
‘ Systcme  du  Monde’  of  Laplace.  His  astronomical  writings 
are  condensed,  and  not  addressed  to  any  but  those  who 
have  a thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  There  is  no- 
thing of  a popular  nature  in  the  usual  work  of  an  observatory  ; 
so  that  while  few  except  astronomers  knew  more  of  the 
subject  of  this  article  tnan  that  one  John  Pond,  Esquire, 
was  noted  in  the  almanacs  and  directories  as  astronomer 
royal,  the  following  is  the  lesiimony  of  the  Astronomical 
Society: — ‘It  is  not  too  much  to  snv  that  meridian  side- 
real observation  (which  excludes  the  Herschelian  branch  of 
astronomv)  owes  more  to  him  than  to  all  his  countrymen 
put  together  since  the  time  of  Bradley.* 

PONDICHERRY,  a considerable  town  on  the  sea-coast 
of  the  Carnatic,  in  Hindustan,  formerly  the  principal  seat 
of  the  French  power  in  the  East  Indies,  in  I ia  57*  N.  lat., 
79°  54*  E.  long.,  85  miles  south  by  west  of  Madras. 

Tho  first  commercial  expedition  of  the  French  which 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  East  Indies  by  sou  was  composed 
of  two  vessels  fitted  out  from  a port  in  Bretagne  (a.d.  1601) ; 
but  the  vessels  w*ere  wrecked  on  the  Maidive  Islands  before 
reaching  their  ultimate  destination,  and  their  commander 
returned  ten  years  afterwards  to  France.  A company  of 
merchants  sent  out  some  vessels  from  a port  in  Normandy 
to  Java  (a.d.  1616  and  1619),  but  the  success  of  this  attempt 
was  not  such  as  to  afford  much  encouragement.  The  next 
I expedition  was  from  Dieppe  (a.d.  1633),  where  some  mer- 
chants fitted  out  vessels  and  made  several  voyages.  A 
company,  established  a.d.  1642,  formed  some  settlements  in 
Madagascar,  but  these  in  a few  years  dwindled  almost  to 
nothing. 

In  a d.  166-1,  Colbert  presented  to  Louis  XIV.  the  plan 
of  an  India  Company,  which  received  the  royal  sanction. 
Tire  first  attempt  of  the  new  Company  was  to  continue  the 
settlements  of  Madagascar  ; but  this  attempt  having  faded, 
they  turned  their  attention  to  the  establishment  of  facto- 
ries in  Hindustan,  and  fixed  the  principal  one  at  Surat 
on  the  coast  of  Gujerat  (130  or  140  miles  north  of  Bombay), 
at  that  time  one  of  the  largest  and  most  commercial  cities 
of  Hindustan.  Finding  however  that  the  competition  of 
nations  of  more  commercial  character,  and  whose  credit  in 
the  East  was  more  firmly  established,  placed  them  at  a great 
disadvantage,  the  French  adventurers  let)  Surat,  and,  sup- 
ported by  a strong  squadron  sent  out  from  Europe,  at- 
tempted to  form  an  independent  settlement  at  Trincomalee 
on  the  north  side  of  Ceylon  (a.d.  1672).  From  this  place 
they  were  very  soon  driven  by  the  Dutch,  and  sailing  to  the 
coast  of  the  Carnatic,  they  took  by  assault  the  Portuguese 
| settlement  ofSt.Thomf*,  or  Melinpoor,  not  far  from  Madras, 

! from  which  they  were  again  expelled  (a.d.  1674),  and  the 
| wreck  of  this  unfortunate  expedition  took  refuge  at  Pondi- 
• cherry,  a little  town  on  the  same  coast,  w hich  they  had  pur- 
I chased  two  years  before  (a  d.  1672),  of  the  king  of  Visia- 
I poor  or  Bejapoor.  [Bejapoor.] 

In  following  years  they  attempted  to  establish  themselves 
in  Siam,  but  the  attempt  fulled  (a.d.  1684-88),  and  they  di- 
rected their  chief  attention  to  Pondicherry,  which  they 
strengthened  with  considerable  fortifications.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Dutch  (a  d.  1693),  but  restored  at  tho  peace  of  Rys- 
wick  (ad.  1697)  with  the  fortifications  greatly  improved. 
The  town  at  this  period  owed  much  to  the  wisdom  and 
probity  of  M.  Martin,  its  founder  and  subsequent  governor. 
In  the  mean  time  the  affairs  of  the  India  Company,  by 

I • Here  it  ifflMM  until  it  wu  laWy  Mtit  lo  U o u;in»l  detUiwlion,  Th« 
direct  and  rvflocicd  obMivation*  are  ituw  uiaJc  with  one  circle  only. 
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which  tho  establishment  had  been  formed,  were  going  to  , 
ruin,  through  the  mismanagement  of  those  who  directed  it, 
the  financial  measures  of  the  government,  and  the  wars  ' 
which  were  carried  on  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and 
tho  beginning  of  thu  eighteenth  centuries.  In  1719  it  was 
united  with  several  other  trading  companies  into  one  body, 
to  which  the  government,  influenced  by  the  financial  views 
of  Law  [Law.  John],  granted  many  privileges;  but  its 
affairs  were  conducted  with  little  wisdom, except  with  tegard 
to  Pondicherry,  the  defences  of  which  were  further  aug- 
mented. Dumas,  who  was  sent  out  as  governor,  obtained 
from  tho  court  of  Delhi  the  permission  to  coin  money 
and  the  cession  of  the  territory  of  Karical  in  the  district  of 
Tan  jure. 

During  the  government  of  Dumas,  the  nabob  of  Arcot 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Malirattas  ; and  many  of  his 
family  and  subjects  took  refuge  at  Pondicherry,  which  was 
in  consequence  threatened  bv  tho  victors;  but  the  firmness 
of  Dutnas  induced  the  Maluatta  general  to  give  up  the  en- 
terprise and  make  a treaty  with  tho  French.  About  this 
time  tho  French  colony  in  Mauritius,  or  the  Isle  of  France 
[Mauritius],  was  rising  into  ituiiortunce  under  the  care  of 
La  Bourdon n ais ; Bourbon  hud  been  colonised  some  tiino 
before  [Bourbon]:  both  belonged  to  the  India  Company. 
The  settlement  of  Chandornagorc  m Bengal,  on  the  river 
Hoogly,  16  miles  abuve  Calcutta,  was  at  the  same  time 
rising  into  importance  under  the  management  of  Dupleix, 
who  extended  the  Commercial  relations  of  the  settlement  in 
all  directions.  In  1742  Dupleix  was  removed  to  Pondi- 
cherry, and  made  director-general  of  the  affairs  of  the  Com- 
pany in  the  Fast,  which  were  at  that  limo  in  their  most 
prosperous  condition. 

In  1746  a Freneh  squadron,  fitted  out  at  the  Isle  of 
France  by  the  activity  of  La  Bourdonnais,  arrived  on  tho 
roast  of  the  Carnatic,  and  having  landed  a considerable 
force,  obliged  Madras  to  surrender.  But  discord  between 
Dupleix  and  La  ilourdonnais  injured  the  French  interests, 
and  tho  latter  left  the  coast.  Dupleix  retained  Madras, 
which  I -a  Bourdonnais  had  agreed  to  restore,  and  attempted, 
but  without  success,  to  capture  Fort  St.  David,  another 
English  settlement.  In  174H  Pondicherry  was  attacked  by 
tbe  English  with  a considerable  fleet  and  array  under  Ad- 
miral Boscawen  and  Major  Lawrence : but  the  siege  was 
raised  after  several  days,  and  the  English  retreated. 

In  1749  Dupleix  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  raise  two 
claimants,  Mirzapha  Jung  and  Chumla  Salieb,  to  the  ollices 
of  subahdar  or  viceroy  of  Deccan  and  of  nabob  of  the  Car- 
natic, by  dispossessing  the  then  occupants.  The  nabob  of 
tho  Carnatic,  An’-war-ad-dien,  was  defeated  and  slain,  a.d. 
1749,  ami  thesubahdar,  though  supported  by  the  English,  was 
killed  by  some  traitors  in  liiaown  army,  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  French  (a.d.  1730),  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
claimant  supported  by  Dupleix.  Dupleix  was  appointed,  by 
tho  new  subahdar  governor  of  all  the  Mogul  dominions  on 
the  coast  of  tbe  Carnatic  south  of  tho  river  Kistuu,  in  return 
for  the  aid  he  had  given  to  his  elevation.  The  claimant  of 
the  nabobship  of  the  Carnatic  was  established  as  deputy  of 
Dupleix  at  Arcot.  An  attack  on  Mahomed  Ali,  injah  of 
Trichinopoly,  son  of  An’-war-ad-dien,  was  defeated  by  the 
intervention  of  the  English,  who  sought  to  establish  Maho- 
med as  nabob  of  the  Carnatic.  The  French  resisted,  and 
obtained  support  among  the  native  powers,  and  severe 
but  indecisive  hostilities  continued  for  some  time.  Nego- 
tiations were  then  tried,  during  which  Dupleix  was  super- 
seded, and  a treaty  was  concluded  which  left  Mahomed  Ali 
nabob  of  the  Carnatic  (a.d.  1754).  About  this  time  the 
French  had  obtained  of  the  subabdar  of  Deccan  (Siitbut 
Jung,  brother  and  successor  of  Mirzapha  Jung)  the  cession 
of  an  extensive  lino  of  coast  in  the  Northern  Circnn;  these 
by  the  treaty  were  lobe  given  up,  but  the  French  appear 
to  hove  retained  them  until,  in  the  following  war,  they  were 
expelled  by  the  English. 

in  1757  the  war  in  the  Carnatic  was  renewed:  in  175b 
the  Count  de  Lally  arrived  at  Pondicherry  with  strong  re- 
inforcements from  France,  and  immediately  attacked  Fort 
St.  David,  about  16  miles  south  of  that  town,  which  lie 
took  by  capitulation,  and  forced  the  English  to  abandon 
DovicoMah,  another  of  their  posts.  lie  next  attacked  the 
king  of  Ta more,  but  unsuccessfully.  Arcot  and  the  black  i 
town  of  Madras  were  indeed  lakeu,  but  Fort  St.  George  (the  j 
foituf  Madras)  was  relieved  by  an  English  fleet  (1739),  and  : 
Lally,  with  an  exhausted  commissariat  and  an  empty  pay-  | 
chest,  retreated  to  Pondicherry.  Subsequent  hostilities  J 
were  entirely  to  the  disadvantage  of  tho  French ; they  were 


defeated  at  Wandowash,  Arcot  was  retaken  (a  d.  1760),  and 
the  English  laid  siege  to  Pondicherry,  which  surrendered 
early  next  year,  and  was  subsequently  demolished.  The 
olio  or  two  posts  which  tbe  French  retained  in  the  Carnatic 
followed  its  example;  and  Lally  returned  to  Europe  to 
perish  by  an  iniquitous  sentence  on  the  scaffold. 

At  the  peace  of  1763  the  French  possessions  in  the  Car- 
natic were  restored.  The  management  of  the  India  Com- 
pany, whoso  affairs  wore  at  a very  low  ebb.  underwent  con- 
siderable alterations.  Some  of  their  trading  privileges  were 
abolished,  though  in  a few  cases  compensation  was  granted 
in  the  shape  of  an  annual  payment  from  tbe  government  or 
the  parties  benefited  by  tho  abolition.  Subsequent  changes 
(a.d.  1769)  nearly  annihilated  the  Company;  its  remaining 
privileges  of  exclusive  trading  were  suspended;  its  vessels, 
the  port  of  Lorient  [Loriknt],  and  its  Indian  possessions, 
were  given  up  to  the  government;  which  undertook,  in  re- 
turn, the  payment  of  most  of  the  demands  on  the  Company, 
and  tho  creation  of  some  perpetual  annuities  to  meet  the 
claims  of  tho  proprietors  of  tho  Company’s  stock. 

In  1763  the  rebuilding  of  Pondicherry  was  commenced, 
and  in  1770  the  population  amounted  to  27,000,  almost  en- 
tirely natives.  But  the  superiority  of  the  English  in  Hin- 
dustan was  now  decided.  On  the  breaking  out  of  hosti- 
lities between  England  and  France  in  177«,  Pondicherry 
was  taken  by  Sir  Hector  Monro  after  a gallant  defence. 
The  other  French  possession*  were  also  seized;  but  some 
French  officers  and  soldiers  engaged  in  the  service  of  llyder 
Ali,  and  thus  continued  to  oppose  the  power  of  England. 
In  1 7 S3  considerable  armaments  both  fiotu  France  and 
England  arrived  in  India,  and  a body  of  2600  French  joined 
tho  troops  of  Hjder  Ali.  Several  indecisive  actions  were 
fought  by  the  hostile  fleets  under  Suffreiu  and  Hughes,  and 
Trincomalee  in  Ceylon,  which  the  English  had  just  cap- 
tured from  the  Dutch,  was  taken  by  tbe  French;  but  Pon- 
dicherry and  their  other  territorial  possessions  in  India 
were  not  recovered  till  tho  peace  of  1763.  In  1793  they 
were  again  conquered  by  tbe  English ; restored  by  the 
peace  of  Amiens;  again  conquered  in  1SD3;  and  again  re- 
stored in  1614.  The  possesions  of  France  in  the  East 
Indies  now  comprehend  Pondicherry  and  Karical,  with 
their  dependencies  on  the  Coromandel  (or  Carnatic)  coast; 
Yunaon  and  its  dependencies,  with  tho  factory  of  Ma^uli- 
paiam  in  the  Northern  Cirears;  Chandurnagore  and  its 
territory,  with  Gore  It  i and  some  other  factories,  in  Bengal; 
and  Malic,  and  factories  at  Calicut  and  Surat  on  the 
western  coast.  They  have  also  factories  at  Muscat  and 
Mocha  in  Arabia.  The  island  of  Bourbon  still  belongs  to 
the  French : but  Mauritius,  or  the  Isle  of  Fiance,  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  (MaUe  Brun.) 

Pondicherry  is  built  in  a sandy  plain  not  fur  from  the 
shore,  and  consists  of  two  parts,  the  white  town  and  tins  black 
town.  The  white  town  is  handsome;  the  streets  are  built 
with  rcmarkablo  regularity,  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  arc  of  a uniform  width.  Thu  houses  are  to- 
lerably high,  and  have  flat  roofe;  they  are  covered  with 
stucco,  white  or  yellow,  ami  are  adorned  with  fore  courts  or 
garden*.  In  the  centre  of  the  c ity  is  a spacious  square 
planted  with  trees  and  laid  out  in  walks,  and  open  on  the 
cast  side  to  the  sea.  The  black  town  lies  to  the  south  of 
the  white  town,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a ditch  or 
canal,  witli  trees  planted  along  tho  bank:  it  is  laid  out 
almost  as  regularly  as  the  European  qonricr.  but  the  houses 
are  for  the  most  part  mere  huts.  Of  the  fortifications 
nothing  remains  but  a brick  tower,  where  the  flag  is  hoisted. 
The  French  are  debarred  by  treaty  from  restoring  the  for- 
tifications, or  from  maintaining  any  force  beyond  what  is 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  police.  There  are  a govern- 
ment-house on  one  side  of  the  square,  a handsome  building ; 
a new  bazaar,  and  at  least  two  churches,  one  of  ihcm  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Jesuits’  college,  and  the  other  to  the 
Capuchin  convent:  the  college  buildings  have  been  con- 
verted into  a residence  for  the  Catholic  bishop  and  lus 
clergy;  the  convent  was  destroyed  by  the  English  on  the 
capture  of  Pondicherry  hi  1761.  There  is  a grand  pagoda 
in  the  black  town,  a building  of  vast  size  and  grotesque 
architecture. 

The  population  of  the  town  and  suburbs  is  computed  to 
be  40,01)0.  Trade  is  dull;  ihc  fiscal  regulations  of  I lie  Bri- 
tish prevent  the  carrying  on  of  any  traffic  with  the 'interior, 
there  h no  harbour,  but  a tolerable  roadstead.  Indigo, 
sugar-cane,  millet,  dye  and  aromatic  wooda.  and  mulberry- 
trees  are  cultivated  m the  neighbourhood.  Tim  exports 
consist  of  rice,  drugs,  sugar,  indigo,  and  blue  linens.  Tbs 
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import*  are  lace,  and  articles  of  dress,  furniture,  jewellery, 
and  books.  There  are  two  courts  of  justice,  a mint,  a col- 
lege, schools  for  whites  and  for  blacks,  a botanic  garden, 
a inont  de  picte,  or  otlice  for  small  loans,  and  several  chari- 
table institutions. 

PONGO,  an  African  word  supposed  to  be  corrupted  from 
Hog  go,  and  said  to  he  applied  indifferently  to  the  Chim- 
t arize*,  the  Mandrill,  and  the  baboons  of  that  country, 
luffon  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  used  it  to  desig- 
nate a gigantic  species  of  Orang-Utan . Audebert  restricts 
the  appellation  to  the  Chimpanzee.  Wurmb  first  definitely 
applied  the  terra  to  the  Pitheeus  fVurmbii.  Cuvier,  toge- 
ther .with  most  modern  zoologists,  follows  Wurmb  in  this 
application.  Mr.  Swoinson  (Classification  of  Quadruftedt), 
speaking  of  Pitheeus,  says,  'This  is  the  remarkable  animal 
called  Pmgo  by'  M.  Wurmb ; an  ape,  about  whose  natural 
station  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists.  M.  Cuvier  places 
it  with  the  Oran-Outang ; and  expresses  an  opinion  that  the 
latter  is  merely  the  young.  I Niger,  on  the  contrary,  consi- 
ders it  so  closely  allied  to  the  baboons  that  he  calls  it  a 
Cynocephalut.  From  ihe.se  opinions  we  may  draiv  the  infer- 
ence that  it  is  intimately  connected  with  both,  while  subse- 
quent information  has  incontestibly  proved  it  is  distinct 
from  cither.  It  is,  in  short,  an  ape  with  the  aspect  of  a 
baboon.’  We  are  of  the  same  opinion  with  Professor  Owen 
and  others  who  take Pango  as  the  name  or  sign  of  the  adult 
oraug  of  the  larger  species,  Pitheeus  IVurmbii. 

PONIATOWSKI,  STANISLAUS,  COUNT,  a Polish 
nobleman,  born  in  1678,  who  look  the  part  of  Stanislaus 
Leckzinski  and  of  his  protector  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
against  King  Augustus  and  the  Russian  party,  as  it  was 
called,  in  Poland.  [Augustus  11.  of  Poland;  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden.)  He  followed  Charles  in  his  adventurous 
expedition  into  Russia,  with  the  rank  of  major- general  in 
the  Swedish  army,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Pultawa  mate- 
rially helped  the  king  to  effect  his  escape  with  a handful  of 
men  into  the  Turkish  territory.  Having  seen  his  master 
safely  lodged  at  Bender,  Poniatowski  repaired  to  Constanti- 
nople as  his  agent,  to  forward  his  interests  with  the  Sultan. 
He  displayed  in  that  difficult  and  dangerous  mission  all  the 
resources  of  a most  experienced  diplomatist.  Alone,  w ithout 
connections,  the  representative  of  a fugitive  king,  who  was 
himself  a kind  of  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  he 
contrived  to  engage  the  Porte  lo  espouse  the  cause  of  Charles 
and  to  attack  Russia,  mid  he  obtained  inlluence  enough  to 
obtain  the  dismissal  of  several  vizier*  in  succession,  for 
having  thwarted  his  views. 

The  curious  particulars  of  his  negotiations  at  the  Porte 
are  related  in  a lively  manner  by  Voltaire,  in  bis  * History 
of  Charles  XII.’  At  last,  when  Charles  resolved  to  quit 
Bender,  Poniatowski  followed  his  master  into  Germany, 
where  he  remained  with  Stanislaus  Leckzinski,  the  prot£g6 
of  Charles,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Poland  by  the  Rus- 
sian party.  Poniatowski  remained  with  Sianislaus  till  the 
death  of  Charles,  when  all  hopes  of  seeing  him  restored  to 
the  crown  of  Poland  having  vanished,  Poniatowski  made 
his  submission  to  King  Augustus,  who  not  only  restored 
to  him  his  property,  but  made  him  treasurer  of  Lithuania, 
general  of  the  guards,  and  lastly,  palatine  of  Masovia. 
After  the  death  oT  Augustus  he  endeavoured  to  effect  the 
restoration  of  Stanislaus  Leckzinski,  but  did  not  succeed, 
and  the  elector  of  Saxony  was  elected  king.  [Augustus 
111 1 

Poniatowski  made  his  submission  to  the  new  king,  who 
took  hitn  into  favour,  and  made  him,  in  1752,  castellan  of 
Cracow,  which  was  one  of  the  highest  dignities  in  the 
kingdom.  Some  time  after  he  retired  lo  his  estates,  where 
he  died  in  1762.  He  married  a Princess  Czartoriska, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  became  after- 
wards king  of  Poland  (Stanislaus  Augustus],  and  the 
other  entered  the  Austrian  service  and  became  lieutenant- 
general  of  artillery. 

PONI  ATOWSKI,  JOSEPH,  PRINCE,  born  at  War- 
saw, in  1763,  was  the  son  of  Andreas  Poniatowski,  lieute- 
nant-general of  artillory  in  the  Austrian  service,  and  nephew 
to  Stanislaus  Augustus,  the  last  king  of  Poland.  lie  en- 
tered the  Austrian  service,  and  became  colonel  of  dragoons 
and  aidu-du  camp  of  the  emperor  Joseph  11.,  with  whom  lie 
made  a campaign  against  the  Turks  in  1787.  In  1789  he 
returned  to  Poland,  where  lie  showed  himself  a warm  sup- 
porter of  the  independence  of  hisejuntry.  He  fought  aguinst 
the  Russians  in  1 792,  but  was  obliged  lo  resign  his  command 
iu  consequence  of  the  king's  weakness  and  partiality  ' 
for  Russia,  lu  1794,  when  the  Poles  again  rose  against  the 


Russians,  Joseph  Poniatowski  served  under  Kosciusko,  but 
Kosciusko  being  defeated,  he  was  obliged  to  emigrate,  and 
he  retired  to  Vienna. 

In  1798  he  returned  to  Warsaw,  which  was  then  under 
the  dominion  of  Prussia,  and  the  Prussian  government 
restored  to  him  part  of  his  estates,  where  he  spent 
several  years.  After  tho  battle  of  Jena,  in  18U6,  and  the 
invasion  of  Prussia  by  Napoleon,  the  French  armies  ad- 
vanced towards  tho  Vistula.  In  this  crisis  be  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  of  Prussia  military  commander  of 
Warsaw,  where  he  formed  a national  guard  for  the  security 
of  the  city.  In  this  capacity  he  received  the  French  general 
Murat,  who  took  possession  of  Warsaw,  in  November,  1806. 
At  first  he  would  not  accept  any  service  under  the 
French,  until  Napoleon,  having  arrived  at  Warsaw,  cajoled 
the  Pules  with  fine  though  vague  promises,  talking,  in  his 
own  oracular  style,  of  1 the  destinies  of  Poland  being  on  the 
eve  of  being  fulfilled,’  See.  The  Poles  trusted  to  him,  and 
a national  army  was  formed,  of  which  Poniatowski  took  the 
command,  and  which  rendered  great  services  to  tho  French 
during  tho  campaign  of  1807  against  the  Russians.  By  tho 
peace  of  Tilsit,  Russia  and  Austria  retained  the  greater  part 
of  Poland,  and  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  was  given  to  tho 
king  of  Saxony.  Poniatowski  remained  minister  at  war 
for  the  duchy,  but  the  Polish  army  was  scattered  among  the 
French  garrisons  in  Germany,  uml  some  regiments  were 
drafted  lor  service  in  Spain.  When  a now  war  broke  out 
between  Austria  and  Napoleon  in  1809,  Poniatowski,  who 
had  only  a small  force  left  with  him,  after  fighting  against 
tho  Austrians,  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Warsaw,  but  he 
soon  after  invaded  Galicia,  and  called  the  inhabitants  to 
arms. 

By  the  peace  of  Vienna  (October.  1809),  Galicia  was 
taken  away  from  Austria  and  united  to  the  grand-duchy 
of  Warsaw.  When  the  war  broke  out  between  France  and 
Russia  in  1812,  Poniatowski,  who  had  in  tho  mean  time 
increased  and  disciplined  the  Polish  army,  obtained  the 
command  of  the  fifth  corps  of  the  4 grand  army,*  which  was 
composed  entirely  of  Poles.  He  fought  bravely  in  several 
battles  against  the  Russians,  and  entered  Moscow  with  Na- 
poleon. At  the  same  time  he  maintained  the  strictest  dis- 
cipline in  his  corps,  which  did  not  share  in  the  excesses 
committed  by  other  portions  of  the  invading  army.  In  the 
disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow  the  same  corps  distinguished 
itself  by  its  orderly  behaviour.  Being  obliged  to  evacuate 
Warsaw,  Poniatowski  withdrew  into  Saxony,  and  in  the 
following  campaign  of  1813  Napoleon  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  a mixed  corps  of  French  and  Poles.  Ho  fought 
with  his  usual  bravery  in  various  battles,  and  was  made  a 
marshal  of  France  by  Napoleon  just  before  the  battle  of 
Leipzig.  A few  days  after,  on  the  18th  of  October,  while 
protecting  with  a handful  of  men  the  retreat  of  the  French, 
he  was  twice  wounded,  and  being  pressed  by  the  enemy 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Elster,  which  was  swelled  by 
the  rains,  ho  spurred  his  horse  into  the  rivor  and  disap- 
peared in  tho  water. 

Joseph  Poniatowski  w as  not  only  an  able  and  brave  officer, 
but  ho  was  also  a man  of  strict  and  upright  principles, 
and  his  integrity  was  well  known.  Less  confiding  than 
most  of  his  countrymen  in  the  promises  of  Napoleon,  he 
followed,  from  a sense  of  duty  to  his  country,  what  lie  con- 
ceived to  be  the  only  chance  left  of  regaining  its  indepen- 
dence. Joseph  Poniatowski  left  no  children. 

PONS.  [Charknte  Infkrikure.] 

PONS  VAROLII.  [Brain] 

PONT-A'-MOUSSON.  [Lavoro,  Terra  di.] 

PONTE.  [Bassano.] 

PONTEFRACT,  an  antient  borough,  a market-town, 
township,  and  parish  in  the  upper  division  of  the  wapen- 
Jake  of  Osgoldcross,  in  the  honour  or  liberty  of  Pontefract, 
and  in  tho  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  By  the  Reform 
Act  tho  borough  includes  Ferrybridge,  the  castle  precincts, 
Pontefract  Park,  and  the  townships  of  Tanshelf,  Moukhill, 
Knottingley,  and  Carlton.  These  places,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Pontefract  Park,  which  is  extra-parochial, . form 
the  parish  of  Pontefract,  contain  nearly  10,000  inhabitants 
and  send  two  members  to  parliament.  The  parish  extends 
over  7790  acres.  Pontefract  Park  comprises  1300  acres. 
The  municipal  borough  is  still  confined  to  the  township 
of  Pontefract,  and  has  four  aldermen  and  twelve  council- 
lors. The  honour  of  Pontefract  belongs  lo  the  crown,  as 
part  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster ; it  has  local  courts,  and  a 
debtors'  gaol.  The  Court  Bjron  for  the  recovery  of  debts 
under  five  pounds  is  held  at  Pontefract  once  in  three  weeks. 
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and  by  adjournment  from  thence,  at  Huddersfield,  Bradford, 
Leeds,  and  Barnsley.  The  debtors’  gaol  is  at  Rulhwell. 
Pontefract  is  173  miles  north-north- west  of  London,  and 
twenty* four  miles  south-south-west  of  York. 

This  town  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  of  considerable  his- 
torical importance.  Its  origin  and  the  etymology  of  its 
name  are  alike  unknown.  The  legends  of  antient  histo- 
rians and  the  conjectures  of  those  of  later  date  are  equally 
unworthy  of  notice.  According  to  Camden  its  name  was 
changed  to  Pontofract  by  the  Romans.  The  place  was  called 
Kirkby  in  the  timo  of  the  Saxons,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  was  one  of  the  first  places  in  England  at  which  a 
church  was  erected  and  Christianity  preached. 

After  the  Conquest,  llbert  de  Lacy  received  a grant  of  the 
place;  in  the  tenth  year  of  William,  his  vast  possessions 
were  confirmed  to  him.  Soon  after  he  began  to  build  bis 
castle,  which  partook  of  the  features  of  castle,  fortress,  and 
palace.  He  is  said  to  have  called  the  name  of  the  town 
Rmtfrete,  from  some  fancied  resemblance  to  a place  so 
called  in  Normandy,  where  he  was  born.  The  castle  was 
built  on  an  elevated  rock,  and  it  had  a most  extensive  atul 
picturesque  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  was  not 
commanded  by  any  contiguous  lull,  and  could  only  be 
taken  by  blockade.  The  wall  of  the  castle  yard  was  high, 
and  Hanked  by  seven  towers.  A deop  moat  was  cut  on  the 
western  side,  where  were  also  the  barbican  and  drawbridge ; 
there  were  other  gates,  which  might  be  used  as  watch-towers, 
and  some  of  them  were  protected  by  drawbridges.  The 
dungeons  were  of  a frightful  nature.  The  area  covered 
and  enclosed  by  this  immense  building  was  about  seven 
acres.  [Bradford.] 

llbert  do  Lacy  was  a great  favourite  with  William,  and 
received  from  him  as  a reward  for  his  adherence  and  ser- 
vices one  hundred  and  fifty  manors  in  the  west  of  York- 
shire, ten  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  four  in  Lincolnshire. 
These  vast  possessions  were  confirmed  to  his  son  Robert, 
called  Robert  de  Pontefract,  by  William  Rufus ; they  de- 
scended from  him  to  his  son  llbert,  and  continued  in  the 
family  till  1310,  when  Henry  de  Lacy,  having  no  male 
children,  left  his  estates  to  his  daughter  Alice,  who  was 
married  to  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  uncle  to  Edward  II. 
In  tlie  quarrels  between  that  weak-minded  prince  and  his 
nobles,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  acted  a very  conspicuous  part. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  with  many  other  barons,  and  brought 
to  Pontefract  Castle,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
royal  army.  Here  he  was  imprisoned  for  some  time,  tried  by 
his  peers,  some  of  whom  wero  his  mortal  enemies,  was  con- 
victed without  being  heard  in  liis  own  defence,  suffered 
many  indignities,  and  was  afterwards  hurried  away  to  exe- 
cution. Ho  obtained  the  favour  of  dying  on  the  block, 
whilst  the  barons  who  were  his  ndherents  were  hanged. 
Pontefract  Castle  was  afterwards  the  scene  of  Richard  ll.’s 
imprisonment  and  death;  but  whether  he  was  murdered 
or  starved  to  death  lias  not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily 
decided.  Here  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Rich- 
ard III.,  shed  the  blood,  without  anv  legal  trial,  of  Anthony 
'Woodville,  Earl  Rivers,  Richard  lord  Grey,  Sir  Thomas 
Vaughan,  and  Sir  Richard  Hawse,  in  order  to  make 
more  easy  his  accession  to  the  throne.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  fortress  surrendered  to  the  famous  Robert 
Aske,  captain-generul  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Graco;  and  during 
the  civil  wars  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliamentarians 
tin?  castle  wax  frequently  besieged  and  defended  by  both 
parties.  The  garrison,  after  having  been  reduced  from 
600  men  to  100,  surrendered,  in  1649,  to  General  Lambert, 
having  first  proclaimed  Charles  II.  successor  to  the  throne 
of  his  father,  and  done  all  to  defend  it  that  a garrison 
of  brave  men  could  do.  Shortly  after  it  was  dismantled 
by  order  of  parliament,  and  all  the  valuable  materials 
wero  sold.  For  GOO  years  the  castle  of  Pontefract  was 
the  ornament  and  terror  of  the  surrounding  country ; 
at  the  present  day  little  even  of  its  ruins  remain.  The 
area  is  now  clnetlv  occupied  by  gardens,  and  a quarry  of 
filtering-stones,  which  are  in  great  request  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  parish  church  of  Pontefract,  dedicated  to  St.  Giles, 
is  small,  and  has  no  great  pretensions  to  notice.  The  more 
antient  church  of  All  Saints,  the  original  parish  church,  is 
in  the  form  of  a cross,  with  a handsome  tower  in  the  middle  : 
it  is  mentioned  by  Rickman  as  deserving  of  attentive  ex- 
amination. This  church  probably  dates  us  far  back  as  the 
lime  of  Henry  III.;  it  is  altogether  in  the  style  of  that 
period  The  other  places  of  worship  are  the  Roman  Catholic 
P.C-,  No.  1152. 


’ chapel,  the  Friends’  meeting-house,  and  the  Independent, 
Wesleyan,  and  Primitive  Methodists’  chapels. 

The  town  has  a subscription  library,  a mechanics’  library, 

! and  a news-room.  The  free  grammar-school  was  established 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ; it  fell  into  neglect,  and  was 
complained  of  to  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  in  the  6th 
Elisabeth,  and  again  about  a century  afterwards.  It  was 
re-chartered  in  1 792,  by  George  111.,  and  placed  under  the 
j visional  control  of  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 
I It  is  one  of  the  twelve  schools  that  send  candidates  for  Lady 
i Elizabeth  Hastings's  exhibitions  at  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford. The  master  is  allowed  to  take  boarders. 

| The  oilier  charity-school  of  Pontefract  is  now  merged  in 
the  national  school ; it  has  an  endowment  of  85/.  a year,  and 
receives  ten  guineas  a tear  from  the  charity  of  Lady  E. 
i Hastings.  This  income  is  again  augmented  by  annual 
subscriptions.  * When  the  kind’s  grammar-school  was  re- 
founded  in  the  reign  of  George  111.,  the  trustees  of  this 
charity  (the  charity  school)  appropriated  1 50/.  from  its  funds 
towards  the  erection  of  the  said  grammar-school.’  (Booth- 
royd’s  IhntefrarA.)  Tne  British  school,  which  is  supported  by 
smull  payments  from  the  children,  and  subscriptions,  was 
commenced  in  1831,  and  re-established  in  1837;  the  theatre 
having  been  purchased  and  divided  into  two  rooms  capable 
of  accommodating  400  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  town- 
hull  is  a handsome  building,  which  was  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old  moot-hall,  at  the  joint  expen-e  of  the  county 
and  the  corporation  ; the  boruugh  and  petty  sessions  ate 
held  in  it.  The  spring  quarter-sessions  me  held  in  the 
court-house  during  the  Easter  week,  a commodious  modern 
building,  which  wax  built  at  the  expense  of  the  West  Riding. 
The  gasworks  were  constructed  in  1832,  at  an  expense  of 
4200/.  The  races,  formerly  held  yearly  in  September,  are 
extinct;  the  rourso  occupies  a portion  of  the  park  district. 
There  are  at  Pontefract  a number  of  endowed  alms-houses 
or  hospitals,  which  mostly  bear  the  name  of  their  founders; 
they  afiord  the  usual  benefits,  and  are  open  to  the  common 
objections  made  to  such  charities.  The  market  is  held  on 
the  Saturday,  and  is  well  supplied,  and  there  aro  eight 
annual  fairs  for  the  sale  of  cattle.  The  general  aspect  of 
i the  town  is  neat,  airy,  and  spacious;  it  is  cluelly  celebrated 
• for  its  extensive  gardens,  nurseries,  and  liquorice-grounds; 
j its  soil  is  rich  ana  deep.  Great  quantities  of  vegetables  are 
I supplied  by  Pontefract  to  Leeds,  Wakefield,  and  other 
! populous  towns  in  the  county.  (Communication from  York - 
shire.) 

PO'NTIFEX  was  the  name  by  which  the  Romans  de- 
signated the  members  of  the  most  illustrious  of  their  great 
colleges  of  priests.  The  pontiffs  arc  said  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  Numa  Pontpiltus  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care 
j that  the  laws  relating  to  religion  should  be  observed  by  in- 
| dividualx  as  well  as  by  the  state.  Their  original  number, 

' according  to  Livy  (x.  6),  was  four,  two  for  each  of  the  tribes 
1 of  the  Ramnes  and  Tities.  Cicero  (Lie  Hep.,  ii.  14)  says 
: that  their  number  was  five,  but  he  includes  the  l’ontifox 
: Maximus,  or  chief  pontiff. 

| Thu  minor  pom  ills  were  a college  of  priests  of  which  scarcely 
anything  is  known : Cicero  mentions  three  members  of  it 
( Harutp.  Rcsp„  6),  and  Niebuhr  (Hitt,  of  Home,  i.  note, 
i 775)  supposes  that  it  belonged  to  tho  Lucerex,  who  hud  no 
I representative  in  the  great  collego  of  pontiffs.  The  name 
. of  tho  minor  pontiffs  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  secre- 
taries of  the  other  pontiffs  (pontifices  majorcs : Liv.,  xxti. 
i 57 ; Cnpitolm.,  Vit.  Macrin.,  7). 

I When  the  great  state-offices  had  become  accessible 
[ to  the  plebeians,  they  also  obtained  the  privilege  of 
: being  represented  in  the  college  of  pontiffs  by  mem- 
! hers  of  their  own  order.  This  change  was  brought  about 
in  309  h.c.  by  the  Ogulnian  law,  by  which  the  original 
number  of  pontiffs,  through  tho  addition  of  four  ple- 
beians, was  increased  to  eight,  or,  including  the  chief 
pontiff,  to  nine.  (Liv.,  x.  6,  9.)  The  chief  pontiff  however 
continued  to  be  taken  from  the  patricians  to  the  year  254 
b.c.  (Liv.,  Epit.,  xviii.)  This  number  remained  the 
same  for  more  than  two  centuries,  until  in  81  B.c.  the 
dictator  Sulla  raised  it  to  fifteen.  (Liv.,  Epit.,  89.)  J.Cicsar 
added  one  more  pontiff.  (Dion  Cass.,  xlu.,  p.  236.)  In  tlio 
early  ages  of  the  history  of  Rome  tho  pontiffs  were  elected 
by  the  kings,  but  after  the  overthrow  of  the  kingly  power 
the  college  exercised  the  right  of  co-optation  (Dionys.  Hal., 
ii.  73 ; Livy,  xl.  42).  until  104  n c.,  w hen  the  right  of  elect 
ing  persons  to  tho  office  of  pontiff  was  partly  transferred  to 
the  people  by  theDomitian  law;  for,  according  to  this  law 
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the  co-optation  of  the  college  was  still  necessary  a*  a roll* 
gious  ceremony,  after  a person  had  been  elected  by  Un- 
people. (Cic.,  in  Hull.,  ii.  7.)  When  Sulla  increased 
the  number  of  pontiffs.  he  at  the  same  time  gave  back  to 
the  college  the  full  right  of  co-oplutiou;  the  tribune' 
Labienus  indeed,  in  03  u.c.,  revived  the  Domitian  law, 
but  it  was  again  abolished  by  Antony.  (Dioa  Cass.,  xliv., 
p.  305.)  The  chief  pontiff,  who  at  first  seems  to  have  been 
appointed  by  the  kings,  was  afterwards  elected  by  the 
curies  in  the  comilia  curiata,  and  generally  taken  from  the 
number  of  the  pontiffs  themselves,  or  from  those  who 
had  held  the  highest  office*  of  the  state,  (lav.,  xl.  42, 
comp,  with  xxv.  5.)  The  functions  of  the  college  of  pontiffs 
were  not  limited  to  the  service  of  any  particular  doily.  It 
had  very  extensive  powers,  and  not  only  had  the  superin- 
tendence over  all  matters  of  religion,  but  even  those  which 
were  in  any  degree  connected  with  it,  such  as  marriage, 
adoption  by  adrogation  (Cic.,  Pro  JJom.,  13),  and  funeral 
ceremonies.  They  bad  a direct  judicial  power,  and  might  in 
some  instances  even  punish  with  death.  (Cic.,  De  Lei 
ii.  9;  comp,  with  Liv.,  xxii.  57.)  The  chief  pontiff,  whose 
office,  like  that  of  the  other  pontiffs,  was  for  life,  and  who 
was  not  responsible  either  to  the  senate  or  the  people,  was 
supreme  judge  in  all  matters  relating  to  or  connected 
with  religion,  and  from  bis  sentence  an  appeal  could  only 
be  made  to  the  people  in  cases  where  a magistrate  was  fined 
or  his  person  seized  (liv.,  xl.  42) ; for  the  few  instances  of 
later  tunes  where  a tribune  interposed  and  modified  the 
sentence  of  the  chief  pontiff  seem  to  have  been  anomalies, 
llis  powers  extended  over  magistrates  as  well  as  pnvuto 
individuals;  and  the  forinor,  if  acting  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  religion,  might  be  fined  (Liv.,  xxvii.  51;  Cic.,  Philip., 

xi.  8;  Liv.,  xl.  42).  or  compelled  by  the  chief  pontiff  to  re-  | 
sign  their  office.  It  also  formed  part  of  his  duties  to  regu-  , 
late  the  calendar,  and  to  interpret  the  cerumonial  laws,  for  [ 
he  and  his  college  were  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  ; 
ntual  books  (commentarii  sacrurnm  or  libri  pontificates),  in 
which  all  religious  rites  were  laid  down,  and  which  at  all  1 
times  were  considered  as  decisive  upon  any  point  which  ' 
belonged  to  their  jurisdiction.  The  rules  and  regulations 
which  guided  the  pontifices  formed  a large  body  of  law,  ; 
called  ‘Jus  Pontificium.’  (Cic.,  De  Or.,  i.  43;  in.  33;  Pro  I 
Darn.,  13.)  The  oath  tendered  to  a newly  elected  pontiff, 
not  to  profane  the  sacred  rites  by  any  untimely  publi- 
cation, most  probably  referred  to  these  books.  (Dionys. 
Hal,,  ii.  133.)  The  chief  pontiff  bad  moreover  to  keep 
a kind  of  state  archive  (the  commentarii  pontificum, 
annak-s  pontificum,  or  annates  maximi),  in  which  he  re- 
corded the  memorable  events  of  every  year,  and  which 
were  exhibited  at  Ins  house  tor  the  inspection  of  .the  people. 
The  assemblies  of  the  curies  could  only  be  held  when  the  . 
pontiff  had  no  religious  grounds  for  preventing  them,  and  i 
their  presence  was  indispensable  at  these  meetings.  (Gellius,  ; 
v.  19;  Dionys.  Hal.,  ix.  41,  comp,  with  x.  32.)  Among  the  ■ 
external  distinctions  of  the  pontiffs,  were  the  toga  prietexta,  ] 
and  the  tutulus  or  galevus,  a cap  of  a conic  form  adorned 
with  an  apex.  They  lived  in  public  buildings  on  the  Via 
Sacra  (Suet.,  Ct#*.,  16),  or  in  the  house  of  Numa  (Plin., 
Epint.,  iv.  II).  The  chief  pontiff  was  not  permitted  to  quit 
Italy  (a  rule  first  violated  by  P.  Liciuius  Crassus) ; be  was 
not  allowed  either  to  see  or  to  touch  a corpse,  or  even  to  visit 
a house  in  which  there  was  a dead  body.  After  the  death  . 
of  his  wife,  who,  according  to  the  laws,  should  always  ho  a j 
woman  of  great  moral  virtue,  lie  was  not  permitted  to 
marry  again.  (Plin.,  Pane".,  83.)  He  also  elected  the  vestal  I 
virgins,  and  superintended  their  moral  conduct.  From  the  < 
time  that  Augustus  assumed  the  office  of  chief  pontiff,  it  - 
was  held  by  all  his  successors  down  to  the  time  of  Gratia!)  us, 
who  disdained  this  dignity.  (Zosim.,  iv.  36,  9.)  The  title 
P.M.,  or  Pun.  M.,  Pontifex  Maximus,  appears  on  some  of 
the  coins  of  the  Roman  emperors.  [Caligula.]  The  mode 
of  living  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  more  sober  or  simple  than  that  of  some  priests  of 
modem  tiroes.  (Horat.,  Oct,  ii.  14,  26,  ff. ; Martial,  Ejrigr ^ 

xii.  48,  12;  Maerob.,  Sat.,  ii.  9.) 

PONTIUS  PILATE.  [Pilate,  Pontius.] 

PONTIVY.  [M  ORB!  HAN.] 

PONTOISE.  [Seine  et  Oise.] 

PONTOON , or  PONTON.  This  term  is  employed  by  the 
French  to  signify  any  barge  or  flat-bottomed  boat;  but  in 
this  country  it  is  confined  to  those  vessels  which  are  used 
in  the  formation  of  floating-bridges  for  military  purposes. 

The  conveyance  of  an  army  with  its  artillery  and  baggage 


across  the  rivers  which  intersect  its  lino  of  march  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  as  well  as  the  must  important  operations 
in  military  tactics.  The  occupation  of  an  advantageous 
position  in  a given  time,  when  the  army  acts  offensively, 
materially  influence*  the  success  of  a campaign ; utid  the 
fuMiurable  moment  may  be  lost,  if  means  should  not  be  at 
baud  to  overcome  the  obstacle  presented  by  u deep  and  rapid 
stream,  llut  the  failure  or  uisuflicioticy  of  such  means 
must  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  a 
retreating  army,  when  it  is  prevented  by  a river  from  get- 
ting beyond  the  reach  of  an  enemy;  for  its  safety,  in  this 
case,  depends  upon  the  power  of  pussing  the  river  without 
delay,  and  upon  the  removal  or  destruction  of  the  bridge 
immediately  afterwards. 

History  presents  us  with  innumerable  instances,  both  of 
the  ruin  of  armies  caused  by  the  want  of  means  to  make 
good  tlioir  passage  across  rivers,  and  of  the  protection  winch 
armies  have  received  when  rivers  have  interposed  between 
them  and  the  superior  force*  of  an  enemy.  To  take 
an  example  from  modern  warfare,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  during  the  retreat  of  Napoleon  front  Moscow,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  extraordinary  care  used  by  the  chief  of  the 
French  engineers  to  preserve  the  materials  requisite  fur 
the  formation  of  a bridge,  the  whole  of  the  army  must  have 
been  captured  or  destroyed  on  the  bank*  of  the  Heresina. 

The  rapidity  of  warlike  operations  seldom  allow*  bridges, 
at  least  those  of  considerable  magnitude,  to  be  constructed 
on  piles  or  piers;  and  perhaps  the  only  military  work  of  this 
nature  which  need  he  hinted  at  is  that  which  was  formed 
by  Caesar  across  the  Rhine.  [Bkioge.] 

Bridges  consisting  of  timber  platforms  supported  on 
floating  vessels  appear  to  have  been  in  use  in  all  ages.  But 
thoeiu  which  were  thrown  by  Darius  across  the  Bosporus, 
and  subsequently  over  the  Danube,  and  that  which  was 
formed  by  the  order  of  Xerxes  over  the  Hellespont  at  the 
lime  of  his  unfurlunate  expedition  into  Europe,  deserve  to 
be  considered  as  the  most  famous  works  of  that  nature 
which  were  constructed  by  tho  antiutils:  and  Herodotus, 
who  has  preserved  (lib.  iv.,  86)  the  name  of  tho  Greek 
engineer  employed  on  the  two  first,  lias  also  given  a full 
description  of  the  last  (via.  36).  He  state*  that  360  vessel*, 
anchored  both  at  the  head  and  storn,  were  disposed  in 
parallel  directions  across  the  strait  with  their  keel*  in  the 
direction  of  tho  current,  in  order  to  diminish  ilm  strain  on 
their  cables;  and  that  parallel  to  this  line,  but  nearer  tho 
Aichipelago,  was  another  consisting  of  314  vessels,  similarly 
disposed.  The  vessels  were  connected  together  by  cubles,  over 
which  was  laid  a platform  of  planks  covered  with  a bed  of 
earth,  ami  there  was  a rail  on  each  side.  Xenophon  also  relate* 
Llua6n«i>,lib.ii.,c.4)  that  the  Greeks,  in  their  re  treat,  passed 
the  Tigris  by  mean*  of  a bridge  which  was  supported  on  thirty- 
seven  vessel*.  Of  such  boat-bridges  for  military  purposes 
the  most  remarkable,  in  modern  times,  i*  that  which  was 
formed,  by  the  engineers  of  tbe  British  army,  aero.-.*  the 
Adour,  in  the  south  of  France,  in  1814.  It  consisted  of  25 
chaase-maives,  varying  in  burthen  from  20  to  4U  tons  which 
were  moored  at  distances  of  neatly  40  feet  from  centre  to 
centre.  At  first,  hawsers  resting  on  their  decks  were 
strained  by  capstans  and  made  fast  to  some  heavy  guns 
which  were  laid  behind  the  retaining  walls  on  the  sides  of 
the  river,  and  these  ropes  carried  the  plank*  which  formed 
the  roadway ; but  after  a few  weeks  they  were  removed, 
and  replaced  by  timbers,  which  from  their  steadiness  were 
found  preferable.  The  breadth  of  the  river  at  the  place  where 
tbe  bridge  was  formed  is  810  feet,  and  booms  were  moored 
across,  both  above  and  below  the  bridge,  for  its  protection. 

The  precise  period  at  which  pontoons,  or  llal-bottomed 
vessels,  were  first  employed  to  support  a bridge  i*  unknown. 
Folard  observes,  in  his  observations  on  the  fifth  book  of 
Fulybius,  that  for  passing  rivers  the  German*  in  Ins  time 
used  vessels  formed  of  timber  frames  covered  with  leather: 
he  adds  that  tho  Dutch  troops  had  pontoon*  of  wood  covered 
with  tin,  and  that  the  French  took  some  of  them  at  the 
bat  tie  of  Fleurus,  which  was  gained,  in  169»,  by  the  Murcchul 
de  Luxembourg  over  the  Prince  of  Waldeck.  Mention  is 
frequently  made  of  pontoon-bridges,  both  in  Germany  ami 
Italy  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  particu- 
larly during  the  campaigns  of  Marlborough;  and,  from  tho 
speed  with  which  they  are  said  to  have  been  executed  when 
required,  it  is  probable  that  a corps  of  men  was  then  par- 
ticularly cmpUncd  in  that  branch  of  service. 

The  pontoons  employed  during  the  late  war  differed  but 
little  from  those  used  in  the  times  above  alluded  to;  they 
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were  from  17  to  21  feet  long;  from  4 to  5 feet  broad,  and 
from  2 feet  to  2 feet  3 inches  deep.  In  the  formation  of  the 
bridge,  a rope  was  tightly  stretched  across  the  river ; the 
vessels  were  then  rowed  to  their  places,  and  each  was  made 
fast  at  one  end  to  the  rope;  another  rope  was  then  stretched 
across  the  river,  parallel  to  the  former,  at  the  opposite  ends 
of  the  pontoons,  and  to  this  rope  those  ends  were  made  fast. 
When  a strong  current  set  obliquely  across  the  river,  the 
sides  of  every  two  pontoons  were  sometimes  connected  to- 
gether by  rope  braces  stretched  diagonally  across  the  inter- 
vals, in  order  that  the  effect  of  the  current  upon  each 
might  be  counteracted  by  a like  effect  on  the  next;  and, 
in  very  rapid  streams,  anchors  were  also  thrown  out  from 
each  or  from  every  second  or  third  pontoon  according  to 
circumstances. 

Timber-baulks,  or  joists,  were  then  laid  from  the  shore  to 
the  first  pontoon,  from  that  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  at  in- 
tervals from  ear'll  other  depending  upon  the  breadth  of  the 
bridge  or  the  weight  to  be  supported.  Every  two  in  the 
direction  .of  the  length  were  attached  together  by  a bolt, 
which  allowed  the  bridge  to  yield  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  the 
water.  Above  these  timbers  were  placed  the  chesses,  or 
flooring- plunks,  close  together  and  perpendicular  to  the 
length  of  the  bridge;  and  these  were  kept  down  by  a ri- 
band or  a plank,  which  was  fastened  over  their  extremities 
on  each  side  of  the  bridge. 

Colonel  Pasley,  to  whom  the  department  of  military  en- 
gineering in  the  British  service  is  so  much  indebted  for  the 
improvements  which  be  has  introduced  into  every  branch  of 
art  connected  with  practical  fortification  and  siege  opera- 
tions, has  for  many  years  devoted  particular  attention  to 
the  subject  of  military  bridges.  The  form  of  the  old  pon- 
toons rendering  them  difficult  to  manage  in  the  water,  and 
their  great  weight,  when  it  was  necessary  to  transport  them 
from  place  to  place  by  land,  causing  them  to  be  a serious 
encumbrance  to  an  army  on  its  march,  that  officer  was  led  to 
construct  the  pontoons  in  the  form  of  canoes,  with  decks, 
each  end  being  shaped  like  the  head  of  a boat,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  easily  moved  through  the  water  by  rowing, 
with  either  end  foremost.  They  are  constructed  of  light 
limber  fiamcs,  covered,  except  the  deck,  with  sheet  copper; 
and  each  vessel  is  formed  in  two  equal  parts  by  transverse 
partitions,  so  that  the  deini-pontoons  maybe  separated  from 
each  other  when  the  bridge  is  to  be  conveyed  on  carriages 
by  land  with  the  army.  When  in  the  water,  the  parts  are 
connected  together  by  a rope,  which  passes  through  two 
perforations  in  the  keel,  near  the  place  of  junction,  and  by 
u rectangular  frame  of  wood,  which  is  laid  along  the  deck, 
and  attached  to  it  by  lashings.  Each  half-vessel  is  also 
divided  into  two  compartments  by  a partition ; and  small 
pumps  are  provided,  by  which  the  pontoon  mav  for  a time 
be  kept  afloat,  should  a hole  be  made  in  its  side  by  a shot 
or  by  any  other  accident. 

Sir  James  Colleton,  some  years  since,  invented  pontoons 
of  wood  of  a cylindrical  form,  some  of  which  have  been 
occasionally  employed  in  experimental  operations;  and 
cylindrical  pontoons  of  tin,  which  were  subsequently  in- 
vented by  Major  (now  Colonel)  Blanchard,  have  lately  been 
introduced  into  the  service.  These  last  have  hemispherical 
ends,  and  are  divided  both  longitudinally  and  transversely 
into  several  compartments  by  partitions  of  tin,  both  to  in- 
crease their  strength  and  to  prevent  them  from  sinking  in 
the  water  in  the  event  of  their  being  accidentally  perforated 
in  any  part.  They  possess  the  advantages  of  great  light- 
ness and  buoyancy ; but  they  have  not  the  durability  of  cop- 
per vessels,  and  they  must  be  very  liable  to  be  injured  when 
transported  by  land,  particularly  if  a inarch  should  take 
place  under  a hot  sun.  Some  of  Colonel  Pasley’s  copper 
pontoons  are  said  to  have  been  in  use  above  18  years. 

In  183f>  the  comparative  merits  of  Colonel  Pasley' 'a  and 
Colonel  Blanchard’s  pontoons  were  tried  upon  the  Medway, 
when  large  bodies  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  besides  three 
nieces  of  artillery,  were  made  to  pass  over  the  river  on 
bridges  supported  by  vessels  of  the  two  kinds.  The  order 
of  march  was  purposely  such  as  to  subject  the  bridges  to 
the  severest  strains;  eud  a superiority  of  steadiness  on 
this  occasion  appears  to  have  led  to  a preference  in  favour 
of  the  pontoons  proposed  by  the  last-mentioned  officer. 

The  breadth  and  depth  of  one  of  Col.  Pasley’s  pontoons  are 
2ft.  Sin.  The  diameter  of  one  of  Col.  Blanchard’s  cylinders 
is  2ft.  6in.  The  length  of  each  kind  of  pontoons  is  22  feet. 

The  manner  of  forming  the  bridge,  with  both  kinds,  is 
nearly  the  same.  A roctaugular  frame,  whoso  length  is 


about  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  platform  for  the  intended 
bridge  (12  feet),  is  laid  down  longitudinally  on  the  deck  of 
tho  canoe,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  and  is  kept  in 
its  place  by  rope  lashings ; on  the  upper  surface  of  this 
frame,  in  tho  direction  of  its  breadth,  aro  nailed  pieces  of 
wood  in  pairs,  at  equal  intervals ; tho  distance  between  every 
two  in  each  pair  being  little  more  than  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  a baulk,  or  joist  (21  inches),  one  extremity  of  which  is  to 
be  received  between  them,  and  the  number  of  pairs  being 
equal  to  the  number  of  baulks  which  aro  to  support  the 
chesses  or  planks  forming  the  roadway.  A raft  is  formed 
with  two  of  these  pontoons,  by  placing  them  parallel  to 
each  other,  at  a distance,  from  centre  to  centre,  equal  to 
about  12.1  feet;  the  ends  of  two  baulks,  or  transoms,  as  they 
are  called,  are  made  to  rest  upon  the  frames  before  men- 
tioned, the  distance  between  them, being  equal  to  the  in- 
tended breadth  of  the  bridge,  ami  they  are  kept  steady  by 
having  near  each  extremity  a hole  bored  through  them, 
into  which  enters  an  iron  pin  fixed  vertically  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  frame  : they  arc  also  made  fast  to  tho  pontoons 
by  ropes  passing  through  rings  on  the  decks.  Three  or 
more  baulks  are  then  laid  down  parallel  to  the  transoms, 
with  their  extremities  confined  between  the  crtwa-picces 
nailed  to  tiro  frames  as  abovesaid : tlio  chesses  arc  luid 
close  together  above  them,  and  their  ends  are  kept  down  by 
ribands,  which  aro  attached  to  thu  transoms  by  lashings 
passing  over  them,  and  under  the  latter,  at  intervals.  In 
those  ribands  are  fixed  rowlock  pins,  and,  when  the  bridge 
is  not  formed,  the  nbands  being  then  placed  parallel  to 
the  lengths  of  the  pontoons,  at  the  sides  of  the  raft,  the 
latter  may  be  moved  on  the  water  by  the  oars. 

When  the  bridge  is  to  be  formed,  a certain  number  of 
such  rafts  are  rowed  to  their  stations  in  a line  across  the 
river,  the  lengths  of  the  pontoons  being  parallel  to  the 
banks,  and  there  anchored  ; the  distances  between  the  nearest 
pontoons  in  two  rafts  being  equal  to  that  between  the  two 
pontoons  in  each  raft.  Then  each  raft  carrying  the  mate- 
rials which  are  to  make  a platform  over  the  water  between 
itself  and  the  next,  such  platform  is  laid  down  in  a manner 
similar  to  that  which  is  employed  in  laying  down  the  plat- 
form of  the  raft ; and  from  each  of  the  extreme  pontoons  a 
like  platform  is  extended  to  the  shore  ofthe  river. 

When  the  banks  are  favourable,  the  complement  of  men 
attached  to  each  raft  of  two  pontoons,  namely  I non-commis- 
sioned officer  and  6 privates,  can  dismount  two  vessels  and 
their  stores  from  tho  carriages,  launch  them,  and  form  the 
raft  iu  a quarter  of  an  hour.  All  the  rafts  being  put  toge- 
ther at  the  same  time,  the  whole  bridge  may  bo  formed  in 
another  quarter  of  an  hour.  After  the  passage  has  been 
effected,  the  bridge  can  be  dismantled  in  eight  minutes, 
the  rafts  can  then  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  vessels  and 
stores  ro-packed  on  the  carriages  in  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

In  order  to  convey  the  pontuons  with  an  army,  each  is 
placed,  with  all  its  accompaniments,  on  a four-wheeled  car- 
riage. Col.  Pasley  however  is  enabled  to  uso  only  a cart 
with  two  wheels  for  each  pontoon  ; the  latter  being  sepa- 
rated into  two  demi-pontoons,  which  are  placed  side  by  side 
above  their  stores.  The  shortness  of  these  carriages  enables 
them  to  be  turned  within  a smaller  spaco  than  wuuld  be  re- 
quired for  a four-wheeled  waggon. 

The  inconvenience  attending  tho  transport  of  pontoons,  or 
the  necessity  of  passing  a river  when  they  are  not  at  band, 
has  induced  commanders  of  armies  to  have  recourse  to 
bridges  supported  on  rafts  of  timber  or  on  empty  casks, 
which  in  Europe  can  always  be  procured.  Each  laft  may 
consist  of  four  or  more  rougfi  trunks  of  trees  lushed  together, 
and  may  be  retained  in  its  place  by  anchors,  or  by  being 
made  fast  to  a rope  stretched  across  the  river:  the  baulks 
and  chesses  are  applied  as  in  a pontoon  bridge.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  raft-bridge  ever  formed  is  that  which  was  exe- 
cuted by  General  Sukolniki  over  the  Nietnen  at  Grodno, 
in  1792.  Trunks  of  trees  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  long,  and 
from  twenty  to  twenty-eight  inehes  in  diameter,  were  united 
by  tens,  and  every  ten  were  hound  together  at  both  ends  by 
transverse  braces,  so  as  to  form  a raft,  which, as  all  tho  largo 
ends  of  the  trees  were  placed  contiguously,  resembled  the 
voussoir  of  a bridge.  All  the  von  worn,  fifty-seven  in  num- 
ber, were  placed  in  the  river,  side  by  side,  in  an  arc  of  a 
circle  having  its  convexity  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
river ; and  a sort  of  key-voussoir  was  formed  by  a vessel 
116  feet  long  and  22  feet  wide,  which  was  moored  in  tho 
river  where  the  current  was  tho  most  rapid.  Baulks  and 
pi  inks  were  placed,  as  Uoiial,  above  the  rafts  to  form  tho 
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road.  The  breadth  of  the  river  at  that  place  is  about  1080 
feet.  (Berard,  Kquilibre  det  Jo  filet.) 

A strong  raft-bridge  was  formed  by  the  Russians  and 
Prussians  over  the  Elbe  near  Dresden,  in  1813:  one  course 
of  logs  disposed  narallclwise  to  each  other  formed  the 
bottom  of  each  raft ; cross-timbers  were  laid  above  these ; 
and  over  them  was  a third  courso  of  timbers,  each  placed 
above  the  interval  between  two  of  those  below  it.  The 
timbers  were  well  lashed  together:  a strong  cable  was 
stretched  across  the  river  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  which 
was  further  retained  in  its  place  by  anchors,  and  a road  was 
formed  of  planks  as  usual.  While  the  British  army  was 
serving  in  Spain  during  the  late  war,  the  roofs  of  buildings 
were  occasionally  taken  to  form  rafts:  the  rafters  served  as 
baulks;  and,  for  want  of  nails,  the  planks  were  kept  down 
to  the  timbers  by  ribands  formed  of  young  trees  split  in 
two  longitudinally  and  tied  by  willow  twigs. 

A cask  bridge  is  sometimes  formed  in  the  following 
manner:— a certain  number  of  casks  are  placed  side  by 
side,  so  as  to  form  a sort  of  floating  pier,  having  their  axes 
in  horizontal  positions ; the  casks  are  lashed  to  two  gunwale 
timbers,  as  they  are  called,  which  extend  along  the  upper 
side  of  the  pier  at  the  extremities  of  the  casks ; two  of  these 
piers  are  placed  at  an  interval  of  about  ten  feet  from  each 
other,  and  they  arc  connected  together  by  the  baulks  which 
support  the  platform.  As  many  of  these  rafts  are  prepared 
as  may  be  necessary,  they  are  rowed  to  their  places  in  the 
line,  and  the  bridge  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  os  the 
pontoon-bridge  above  described. 

When  the  formation  of  a bridge  extending  over  a river 
from  one  bank  to  another  becomes  impossible,  numerous 
expedients  are  had  recourse  to  for  conveying  troops  across 
by  means  of  what  are  called  flying  or  moving  bridges.  We 
learn  from  Arrian  that  the  army  of  Alexander  passed  the 
Indus  by  means  of  boats  and  rafts  of  timber,  the  latter  being 
supported  on  bags  made  of  skin  and  inflated  with  air;  and 
in  a similar  manner  the  infantry  of  Hannibal  is  said  by 
Livy  to  have  crossed  the  Rhine.  In  Indio,  at  the  present 
time,  the  passage  of  rivers  is  often  effected  by  means  of 
basket-boats,  which  arc  formed  of  split  bamboos  and  covered 
with  half-dressod  hides.  Each  vessel  is  said  to  be  capable 
of  containing  about  thirty  men. 

In  1811,  Capt.  Squires,  of  the  Engineers,  formed  a bridge 
over  the  Guadiana  by  fixing  trestle-piers  in  the  shallow 
parts  of  the  river  and  mooring  boats  in  the  middle;  but 
just  as  the  bridge  w as  finished,  the  river  swelled  and  carried 
away  the  trestles.  The  boats  were  then  converted  into 
flying  bridges,  to  convey  over  the  cavalry  and  artillery  ; 
and  a slight  narrow  bridge  was  made  for  the  infantry  with 

ntoons  and  casks,  the  latter  being  taken  from  the  iteigli- 

nring  villages. 

For  many  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the  passage 
of  rivers  in  military  operations,  see  Sir  Howard  Douglas's 
Ettay  nn  Military  Bridget,  second  edition. 

PUNTO'PHILUS,  Dr.  Leach’s  name  for  a genus  of 
Shrimps  (Kgcon,  Risso). 

PONTO'PPIDAN,  ERIC,  born  at  Aarhuus  in  Jutland, 
was  the  son  of  Louis  Pontnppidan,  a clergyman  who  wrote 
several  ascetic  works,  besides  a * Thcatrum  Nobilitatis 
Danicro,  in  quo  families  illustriura  hcroum,  aliorumque 
gencrc  ac  virtutc  excellentium  virorum  genea  login,  recen- 
sentur,’  2 vols.  fi>l.  Eric  studied  at  Fredcricia,  and  after- 
wards at  Copenhagen,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  divinity. 
He  was  afterwards  preceptor  to  several  young  noblemen, 
with  whom  he  travelled;  and  subsequently  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  a country  parish  in  Holstein,  and  in  1 735  he 
was  numbered  among  the  king’s  chaplains.  In  1738  he 
was  appointed  to  n chair  of  theology  in  the  university  of 
Copenhagen;  and  in  1747  he  was  made  bishop  of  Bergen 
in  Norway.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  both 
in  Danish  and  Latin,  upon  historical,  religious,  and  anti- 
quarian subjects.  The  principal  are : — I,  * Theatrum  Danine 
vetcris  et  modern®.’  4to.,  1730,  being  a description  of  the 
geography,  natural  history,  antiquities,  &c.  of  the  kingdom 
of  Denmark.  The  author  afterwards  treated  the  same 
subject  at  much  greater  length  in  a work  written  in  the 
Danish  language.  2,  * Den  Dnnske  Atlas,’ in  7 thick  vols. 
4to.,  most  of  which  were  published  after  his  death,  and 
which  give  a complete  and  elaborate  topographical  descrip- 
tion of  Denmark,  accompanied  by  maps,  views,  and  plans  of 
the  various  towns,  engraving  of  curious  coins,  inscriptions, 
monuments,  costumes,  and  other  remarkable  objects,  with 
an  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  country,  the  genealogy 


of  its  kings,  and  other  particulars  rclativo  to  its  history. 
3,  * Gosla  ct  Vestigia* Danorum  extra  Dantam.’  2 vols.  8vo., 
1740.  In  this  work  Pontoppidan  gives  tlie  history  of  the 
old  Danish  race;  its  migrations  to  Britain,  France,  and 
other  countries;  the  exploits  of  its  warriors,  &c.  In  "his 
narrative  the  author  is  considered  as  having  allowed  himself 
to  be  carried  by  national  feelings  beyond  the  bounds  of 
critical  discrimination.  4,  * Aunalcs  Kcclesito  Danicce,’  4 
vols.  4to.,  a good  history  of  the  church  of  Denmark. 
5.  * Marmora  Damca  selection,’  in  fol.,  in  which  the  author 
copies  a number  of  inscriptions  of  various  ages,  w hich  eluci- 
date the  history  of  his  country.  6,  4 Det  forste  forsbg  paa 
N urges  naturlige  historic, * 4to.,  1752,  being  an  essay  on  the 
natural  history  of  Norway,  translated  into  English  in  1705  ; 
a curious  work,  but  exhibiting  marks  of  considerable  cre- 
dulity, especially  concerning  the  enormous  sea-serpents, 
the  kraoken,  and  other  fabulous  monsters.  7,  4 Memorise 
Hafime,'  u good  description  of  the  city  of  Copenhagen. 

8,  * Origincs  Havnienses,’  a history  of  the  same  cijy. 

9,  ‘ Glossarium  Nonregicura.’or  collection  of  obsolete  words 

in  that  language,  Bergen,  1749.  10,  * A Manual  of  Religion, 

in  Danish,  or  Explanation  of  Luther’s  Catechism,’  a work 
which  has  been  translated  into  German  and  Icelandic,  and 
is  used  in  schools  throughout  all  the  Danish  monarchy. 

Pontoppidan  died  ul  Bergen,  in  1764.  His  relative, 
Christian  Joachim  Pontoppidan,  published  two  good  maps 
of  Norway  in  1785  and  1795. 

PONTU8,  a country  of  Asia  Minor,  derived  its  name 
from  the  expression  ‘on  the  Pontus  Euxiuus’  (»e  Ilovr^), 
and  was  used  rather  as  a political  than  a geographical  divi- 
sion of  country.  Under  Milhridatcs  the  Great  it  included 
the  whole  of  Pnphlagonia  and  part  of  Bilhynia;  but  the 
name  is  usually  applied  to  the  country  between  Colchis  and 
the  river  Halys,  and  is  consequently  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Paphlagoma,  on  the  south  by  Cappadocia,  and  on  the 
east  by  Colchis.  The  boundary  between  Colchis  and  Pontus 
is  differently  given  by  different  writers;  Ptolemy  places  it 
as  fur  as  the  Phasis,  and  Strabo  at  Trapezus.  (S  rabo.  xiiM 
p.  548.)  On  the  south  Pontus  is  separated  from  Cappado- 
cia by  a lofty  range  of  mountains  called  Paryadres.  The 
north-eastern  part  of  Pontus  is  exceedingly* barren,  and 
was  inhabited  by  various  barbarous  tribes,  of  whom  Xeno- 
phon has  given  some  account  in  tho  * Anabasis.’  The  western 
part  of  the  country,  which  is  very  fertile,  is  well  drained  by 
tho  Iris  ( Yethil-ermak) and  thoThermodon  ( Thermeh),  and 
affords  good  pasture  for  numerous  flocks.  The  district  of 
Phanaroea  was  considered  the  most  fertile  part  of  Pontus, 
producing  wine,  oil,  and  many  other  things.  (Strabo,  xii., 
p.  556.) 

The  name  of  Pontus,  as  a separate  kingdom,  docs  not 
occur  either  ill  Herodotus  or  Xenophon.  In  the  lime  of 
those  writers  the  country  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
various  independent  tribe* ; it  was  first  erected  into  a sepa- 
rate kingdom  by  Ariobarzanes  I.,  about  the  beginning  or 
the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  sera.  According  to 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  several  antient  writers,  Ario- 
barzanes  was  descended  from  one  of  tho  seven  Persian 
chiefs  who  overthrew  the  Magi,  b.c.  521.  (Florus,  iii.  5; 
Diod.,  xix.  40  ; Polyb.,  v.  43.)  Ariobarzanes  was  succeeded 
by  Mithridates  I.,  and  Milhridatcs  by  Ariobarzanes  II., 
n.C.  363;  but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Mithridutes  II., 
who  succeeded  Ariobarzanes,  b.c.  337,  that  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus  acquired  any  decree  of  political  importance.  In  the 
troubles  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
Mithridates  was  enabled  to  extend  greatly  his  paternal  do- 
minions, whence  he  is  frequently  called  the  founder  (cri<rr»jc) 
of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  [Mithridates  II.]  Milhridatcs 
died  b.c.  392,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mithridates  1 II., 
who  died  b.c.  266,  leaving  tho  crown  to  Ariobarzanes  111., 
who  expelled  from  the  country,  in  conjunction  with  the  Gullo- 
Grscci,  an  Egyptian  force  sent  by  Ptolemy.  Ariobarzanes 
III.  was  succeeded  by  Mithridates  IV.,  who  died  about 
n.c.  190,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  son  Pharnaccs  I.  Phar- 
naces  conquered  Sinope  (Strabo,  xii.,  p.  545),  and  carried 
on  war  against  Eumenes  II.,  king  of  Pergamos.  Pharnaccs 
was  succeeded  by  Mithridates  V.,  surnamed  Eucrgctes,  and 
the  latter  by  his  son  Mithridates  VI.,  surnamed  Eupator, 
n c.  120.  The  war  of  Milhridatcs  W ith  the  Romans,  w hich 
ended  in  b.c.  63  by  the  conquest  of  Pontus  and  the  death  of 
Milhridatcs,  is  given  under  Mithridates  VI. 

Pharnaoes  II.,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  who  had  deprived 
his  father  of  the  throne,  was  rewarded  for  his  treachery 
with  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus  and  the  title  of  mi  ally 
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of  the  Romans.  (Dio.,  xxxvii.  14;  Appian,  Mithr.,  c.  113.) 
The  greater  part  of  llie  kingdom  of  Pontus  was  annexed  to 
the  Roman  province  of  Bithynia,  and  the  remainder  was 
given  to  Deiotarus,  tctrarch  of  Galatia.  In  the  civil  wars 
between  Potnpey  and  Caesar,  Pharnaces  attempted  to  ob- 
tain his  hereditary  dominions  in  Pontus,  but  he  was  defeated 
by  C®sar,  in  b.c.  47,  and  murdered  after  his  escape  to  the 
Bosporus.  (Suet.,C<?«.,  c.35 ; PlutnC'<v«.,  c.  50 ; AppianjCie^ 
li.  91  ; Dio.,  xliL  45-48.)  Pharnaces  left  a son  Darius,  who 
was  made  king  of  Pontus  by  Antony,  in  b.c.  39  (Appian, 
Civ.,  v.  75) ; but  he  was  soon  deposed,  and  Pcrtemo  appointed 
in  his  stead.  (Dio„  xlix.  25;  Plub,  Anton.,  c.  38.)  Po- 
lenio  was  killed  in  an  expedition  against  the  barbarians  of 
Sindtce,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  widow  Pythodoris. 
(Strabo,  xii.,  p.  556.) 

PoutuB  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a province  by  Nero 
(Suet.,  Afar.,  c.  18),  and  was  subsequently  divided  into  three 
districts,  called  respectively  Pontus  Galaticus,  Cappadocius, 
and  Polemoniacus.  In  the  time  of  Constantine  another 
division  of  the  province  was  made  ; the  western  part,  which 
included  Pontus  Galaticus  and  Cappadocius,  being  called 
Helenopontus  after  Constantine's  mother,  and  the  eastern 
part  preserving  its  name  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus. 

The  history  of  the  kings  of  Pontus  is  given  in  an  appen- 
dix to  the  third  volume  of  Clinton's  ‘Fasti  Hellenici,*  from 
which  the  preceding  account  has  been  chiefly  taken. 

After  leaving  Colchis.,  the  first  town  of  importance  on  the 
coast  is  Trapczus  ( Trebizond ),  a colony  of  Sinope.  (Xcn., 
Anal).,  iv.  8,  s.  22.)  We  learn  from  Arrian  {Peri plus  Pont. 
Kurin.)  that  Trapczus  was  the  most  important  town  on 
the  coast  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Tacitus  also  speaks  of  it 
(Hist.,  iii.  47)  as  an  aulient  and  flourishing  town.  In  the 
reign  of  Gallienus,  Trapczus  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
Goths.  (Zosimus,  L,  p.  32,  33.)  In  the  thirteenth  century 
it  became  the  seat  of  a small  empire  under  Alexius,  a de- 
scendant of  the  Comneni  (Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  6 1 ) ; 
and  it  retained  its  independence  till  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks,  to  whom  it  was  surrendered,  a.d. 
1461.  Trebizond  is  still  an  important  town.  [Trebizond.] 

Following  the  coast,  the  next  town  we  conic  to  west  of  Tra- 
pezus  is  Cerasus,  afterwards  called  Pharnacia  (Kheresoun), 
from  Pharnaces,  king  of  Pontus.  Several  antient  writers 
say  that  Pharnacia  and  Cerasus  were  two  different  places; 
but  since  the  antient  Pharnacia  is  called  at  the  present  day 
Kheresoun,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  they  are  the 
same  place,  after  the  express  testimony  of  Arrian  ( Peripl .) 
to  that  effect.  Orasus  was  a colony  of  Sinope  (Xen.,  Anab., 
v.  3,  $ 2),  and  was  probably  the  place  from  which  Lucullus 
first  brought  cherries  into  Europe.  (Ammian.,  xxii.  8.) 

West  of  Cerasus,  on  the  coast,  was  Cotyora,  an  important 
town  in  the  time  of  Xenophon,  and  also  a colony  of  Sinope. 
(Xeu.,  Anab.,  v.  5,  $ 3-6.)  In  the  time  of  Arrian  it  was  a 
small  village,  which  was  owing  fo  (he  inhabitants  having 
been  removed  to  the  more  modem  town  of  Pharnacia. 
(Strabo,  xii.,  p.  548.) 

West  of  Cotyora  and  also  on  the  coast  near  the  river 
Thermodon  was  Themiscyra,  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the 
habitation  of  the  Amazons.  Themiscyra  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  86).  It  was  besieged  by  Lucullus  in  the 
war  with  Mithridates,  and  offered  a formidable  resistance 
to  the  Romans.  (Appian,  Mithr.,  c.  78.)  The  last  town  of 
importance  on  the  coast  was  Amisus  ( Samsun ),  which, 
according  to  Theopompus  (apud  Strabon.,  xii.,  p.  547),  was 
originally  founded  by  the  Milesians,  but  subsequently  received 
an  Athenian  colony,  and  was  called  Piraeus.  It  was  greatly 
enlarged  and  beautified  by  Mithridates  Eupator.  (Strabo, 
xii.,  p.  547 ; Cic.,  Pro  lege  Man.,  c.  8.)  In  the  Mithridatic 
war  it  was  taken  by  Lucullus,  and  subsequently  came  into 
tho  power  of  Pharnaces  II.  It  was  freed  l>y  Augustus  from 
the  tyranny  of  Strnton,  and  in  Strabo’s  time  was  in  a flourish- 
ing condition.  (Strabo,  p.  547.)  Pliny  (vi.  2)  calls  it  liberum : 
whence  we  may  apparently  conclude  that  in  hiB  time  it  had 
the  Jus  ltalicum. 

The  most  important  towns  in  tho  interior  were  Amasia, 
Comana,  Zela,  and  Ncocmsarea.  An  account  of  Amasia, 
which  was  tho  birth-place  of  Strabo,  is  given  under  Ama- 
sikh.  Comana,  Biirnamed  Pontica,  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
city  of  the  same  name  in  Cappadocia,  was  situated  in  the 
upper  volley  of  the  Iris.  (Strabo,  xii.,  p.  547.)  It  was  a 
place  of  considerable  mercantile  importance,  and  was  cele- 
brated for  its  temple  of  the  goddess  Ma,  who  was  supposed 
to  answer  to  the  Bellona  of  the  Romans.  There  were  6000 
slaves  attached  to  the  temple,  the  greater  number  of  whom 


were  courtezans.  Tho  office  of  high-priest  was  one  of  great 
honour  and  emolument.  (Strabo,  xii.,  p-  557-559.) 

South-east  of  Comana  was  Zela  (Zeleh),  an  antient  temple, 
erected,  according  to  Strabo  (xii.,  p.  559),  on  the  mound  of 
Semiramis,and  celebrated  for  a temple  sacred  to  the  goddess 
Anailis.  The  priest  of  the  temple  was  also  sovereign  of  the 
town.  Zela  received  an  accession  of  territory  from  Pompey, 
and  was  made  a city.  (Strabo,  xii.,  p.  560.) 

Neocmsarea  was  situated  to  the  east  of  Zela  and  Comana, 
on  the  Lycus.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Strabo,  but  was  a 
considerable  place  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  and  is  spoken  of  by 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus  as  the  most  important  town  in 
Pontus. 

PONTYPOOL.  [Monmouthshire.] 

PONZ,  ANTONIO,  a highly  meritorious  Spanish  topo- 
grapher and  writer  ou  the  fine  arts,  was  bom  in  1725,  at 
Bexix,  in  the  district  of  Segorbe  in  Valencia.  His  parents, 
who  were  persons  of  great  respectability  and  consideiablo 
1 property,  intended  to  bring  him  up  for  the  church,  and  he 
was  sent  to  pursue  his  studies  accordingly,  first  at  Segorbe, 
and  afterwards  at  the  university  of  Valencia,  at  both  which 
places  he  gave  proofs  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and 
application.  Yet.  though  he  made  sufficient  progress  in 
theology  to  bo  able  to  take  the  degree  of  Doctor,  he  had 
very  little  relish  for  it,  while  he  had  a decided  inclination 
for  the  belles-lettres,  for  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  and 
for  the  fine  arts.  His  taste  for  the  latter  induced  him  to 
take  lessons  from  his  ffiend  Antonio  Richart,  an  artist  of 
some  repute  at  Valencia.  His  enthusiasm,  if  not  his  abi- 
lity, determined  him  to  renounce  forthwith  all  idea  of 
entering  the  church  aud  to  repair  to  Madrid,  where  be 
enrolled  himself  among  the  first  pupils  of  the  Academy  of 
the  Fine  At  Is.  The  course  of  instruction  there  given  was 
far  too  methodical  to  suit  his  eager  impatience,  and*  he 
therefore  determined  to  set  out  at  once  for  Rome  in  the 
company  of  some  Jesuits  who  were  going  thither.  He 
prooeeded  to  Italy  in  1751,  and,  after  visiting  some  other 
places,  fixed  himself  at  Rome,  where  ho  continued  between 
nine  and  ten  years,  diligently  examining  all  tho  chief  anti- 
quities and  works  of  art,  and  also  acquired  considerable  skill 
in  the  practice  of  pointing,  so  as  to  be  able  not  only  to  sup- 
port himself,  but  to  collect  a number  of  the  most  valuable 
publications  on  art  and  antiquity. 

From  Rome  lie  was  attracted,  in  1759,  to  Naples,  by  the 
discoveries  made  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  the 
treasures  of  ai  l he  there  met  with  so  excited  his  enthusiasm, 
that  ho  determined  to  visit  Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and 
was  doterred  from  that  project  only  by  the  advice  of  Aros- 
tegui,  the  Spanish  minister  at  Naples. 

Pour,  accordingly  returned  to  Madrid;  norwas.it  long 
before  be  obtained  a commission  that  engaged  him  for  a 
very  considerable  time.  The  king  (Charles  HI.)  was  desi- 
rous of  adorning  the  library  of  the  Escurial  with  u series  of 
portraits  of  eminent  literary  characters,  and  (lie  choice  fell 
upon  Ponz,  who  was  already  spoken  of  as  a person  of  very 
superior  attainments.  Ho  passed  between  five  and  six  years 
within  the  walls  of  the  Escurial,  where,  when  not  occupied 
with  his  pencil,  he  found  ample  employment  and  recreation 
in  the  stores  of  literature  and  art  there  treasured  up : he 
fancied  himself,  in  short,  in  a second  Rome.  He  (hero 
copied  Raffaelle's  celebrated  Virgeu  del  Pez,  Guido's  Virgeu 
della  Silla,  and  one  or  two  other  master-pieces. 

Almost  immediately  after  he  had  completed  his  labours 
at  the  Escurial,  namely,  the  series  of  portraits  placed  in  the 
upper  library,  he  was  appointed  to  visit  the  colleges,  See.  of 
the  Jesuits,  then  recently  suppressed  in  Spain,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  an  account  of  the  paintings,  &c.  contained 
in  them.  It  is  to  the  circumstance  of  his  being  bo  employed 
that  we  are  indebted  for  his  * Viago  de  Espana,’  in  18  vols., 
a work  of  very  great  interest  and  value  in  itself,  and  not  the 
less  so  beenuso  it  affords  a fund  of  information  scarcely  to 
be  obtained  from  other  sources.  While  it  furnishes  a most 
important  contribution  to  the  history  of  art,  it  is  highly 
interesting  on  account  of  the  original  remarks  and  criticisms 
with  which  it  is  interspersed,  and  which  attest  the  author's 
taste  and  learning.  This  publication  and  the  different 
tours  he  made  (chiefly  through  the  southern  provinces  of 
the  kingdom)  occupied  him  from  about  1771  to  1790,  when 
his  declining  health  prevented  him  from  completing  bis 
plan.  He  died  at  Madrid,  December  4,  1792. 

Ponz  was  secretary  to  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  to 
which  otfice  he  was  appointed  in  1776,  a corresponding 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  and  also  mem 
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her  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  London,  and  ot  several 
other  learned  bodies.  Besides  his  principal  work  he  pub- 
lished another  in  two  volumes,  entitled  * Via»e  fuera  de 
E*pnfin.’  in  which  we  meet  with  observations  on  some  of 
the  building*  in  London.  » 

PONZA,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  off  the  coast 
of  Naples,  20  miles  south  by  west  of  Mount  Circeo,  and  33 
miles  south-west  of  Gaela.  It  is  about  five  hides  long  and 
from  one  to  two  wide,  and  in  shape  like  9 crescent,  the  con- 
cave side  of  which  faces  the  mainland  of  Italy-  On  the 
same  side  is  the  harbour,  which  is  a natural  basin  with  a 
narrow  entrance,  surrounded  by  high  ground,  and  perfectly 
safe  in  all  weathers.  The  island  is  one  continuous  rock, 
mostly  barren,  but  affording  some  pasture  for  cattle.  Round 
the  harbour  arc  ranged  some  buildings,  consisting  of  n castle, 
which  is  used  as  u state  prison  by  the  government  of  Naples, 
with  a small  garrison  in  it.  and  some  other  buildings,  bouses, 
and  hut*  occupied  bv  persons  attached  to  the  garrison  and 
by  fishermen.  The  Roman  name  of  the  island  was  Pontia. 
It  was  colonised  by  the  Volsci  from  the  opposite  coast,  and 
afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans.  About 
four  miles  west  of  Ponza  is  the  smaller  island  of  Pulinarola, 
or  Pa l maria,  ami  two  miles  north-east  of  Ponza  is  an  unin- 
habited rock  called  Zaunone.  About  24  tildes  south-east 
of  Ponza,  and  halfway  between  it  and  the  island  of  Ischia,  is 
the  island  of  Vandutene,  the  antient  Pandatana,  whither 
Julia  the  duughterof  Augustus  wo*  banished  by  her  father 
in  consequence  of  her  dissolute  conduct.  Octavia  lire  wife  of 
Nero  was  also  banished  to  Pandulnria,  and  put  to  death  there 
by  order  of  her  husband.  Vandolcne  is  about  two  miles  long, 
and  is  inhabited  by  sailors  and  fishermen.  East  of  Vando- 
tene.and  separated  from  it  by  a narrow  channel,  is  the 
smaller  island  of  Santo  Stefano.  The  whole  group  of  these 
islands  is  of  volcanic  formation. 

(Fori is,  ' Ossorvszioni  Litografiche  *u  PIsole  di  Vando- 
lene  e Ponza,'  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  the  Saggi  Scientific*  delF 
Accndemia  di  Ihdota,  1794.) 

POOLE,  a corporate  town  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire, 
in  50°  4'F  N.  lat.,  and  1°  5*'  W.  long.,  98  mile*  in  a direct 
line  south-west  by  west  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  or  about  116 
miles  from  the  General  Post-office  by  the  South-Western 
Radway  to  Southampton,  atul  tliencc  by  Ring-wood.  The 
origin  of  Poole  is  unknown  ; it  is  supposed  to  have  been  an 
antient  demesne  of  the  crown  granted  to  William  Longespee, 
a natural  son  or  descendant  of  lleury  II.  Longespee  gave  a 
charter  to  the  burgesses  of  Poolo,  the  date  of  which  is  not 
ascertained.  This  charter  was  confirmed  by  William  Monte- 
acute,  carl  of  Salisbury,  45  Edward  III.,  and  by  subse- 
quent carls  or  by  the  crown.  In  1365  Poole  was  made  a 
roagazii\e  foe  the  wars  of  Edward  III.  in  France.  After 
this  period  it  decayed,  but  in  the  reign  of  Ilenry  VI.  it  re-  1 
vived.  It  is  likely  that  its  early  prosperity  depended  upon  j 
the  vigour  with  which  the  war  in  France  Was  carried  on. 
In  Inland's  time  it  nourished,  and  m the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth was  resorted  to  by  Spanish  merchant*.  In  the  civil 
war  it  had  a garrison  of  parliamentarians,  who  were  trou- 
blesome neighbour*  to  the  royali*t  detachments  in  the 
county. 

The  town  is  upon  a considerable  inlet  of  the  British 
Channel,  which  forms  the  harbour,  and  opens  into  the  bay 
that  lies  between  Hengistbury-hcud  and  Durlston-head.This 
inlet  has  a very  narrow  entrance  which  faces  the  east;  it 
extends  several  miles  inland,  forming,  when  the  tide  is  up,  a 
large  sheet,  of  water,  but  presenting,  when  the  tide  is  out,  an 
assemblage  of  mud-bank*  divided  by  narrow  channels.  In 
the  harbour  are  several  islands ; one  of  them,  Brownsea 
island,  having  an  urea  of  several  hundred  acres,  hand- 
somely laid  out,  and  some  good  buildings  on  it.  The 
town  occupies  a peninsula  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbour, 
and  consists  of  several  street*  irregularly  laid  out,  tho 
principal  of  them  running  from  north  to  south.  The 
Uoiough  is  co-exteiisive  with,  the  parish  of  St.  James, 
and  comprehend*  an  area  of  170  acres.  The  number  of  in- 
habited house*  was,  in  1831, 1315,  besides  76  uninhabited 
and  11  building.  The  number  of  families  was  1426,  of 
persons  6459,  besides  1119  manners  employed  in  registered 
vessel*  belonging  to  the  port.  The  town  had  outgrown  in 
some  parts  the  corporate  limits,  and  it  may  be  calculated 
that  Us  population  in  1^31  (exclusive  of  the  mariners)  was 
considerably  ubove  70U0,  and  lias  since  then  increased.  A 
small  suburb  bus  grown  up,  separated  from  the  town  by  an  in- 
let of  the  harbour,  over  which  iheio  1*  a bridge.  The' houses 
iu  Poolo  are  generally  of  respectable  appearance,  and  some 


of  them  arc  of  a superior  class.  The  streets  are  paved  : they 
are  lighted  and  watched  under  a local  Act.  The  guildhall 
was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  there  are 
a neat  subscription  and  news  room  erected  of  lateycai*, 
and  a building  for  the  public  library.  The  chureh  of  St. 
Junius  has  been  rebuilt  of  Purbeck  stone;  and  there  are 
an  Episcopal  chape)  and  several  dissenting  meeting-houses. 
There  are  a tolerably  large  gaol  and  house  of  correction  fur 
the  borough,  a custom-house,  and  an  edifice  of  some  anti- 
quity, the  king’s  hall  or  wool-house. 

The  trade  which  was  formerly  carried  on  with  New- 
foundland 1m*  much  declined,  but  the  coasting-trade  1ms 
considerably  increased.  The  quays  have  been  much  en- 
larged and  improved,  and  the  harbour  is  one  of  ihe  safest 
and  best  on  the  Channel  coast.  Tho  number  of  vessels 
from  foreign  parts  which  entered  inward*  iu  the  years  1831, 
1832,  and  1833,  averaged  for  each  year  about  100  with  car- 
goes, and  20  in  ballast ; the  average  number  which  cleared 
outward*  fur  foreign  ports  was  above  1 10  with  cargoes,  und 
45  in  ballast ; the  1. umber  of  coaster*  entered  inward  oil  the 
average  of  the  same  years  was  about  590  with  cargoes,  and 
nearly  350  in  ballast;  cleared  outwards,  nearly  1500  with 
cargoes  and  95  in  ballast.  The  number  of  registered  v es- 
sel* belonging  to  the  port  in  1833  was  158.  The  day 
found  in  the  island  of  Purbeck  is  shipped  here  for  tho 
use  of  tho  potteries  in  Staffordshire  or  elsewhere  : from 
25.000  to  30.000  tons  ate  shipped  yearly.  A considerable 
trade  in  corn  1*  also  carried  on ; and  there  aie  build mg-yarda 
for  vessels,  and  rope  and  twine  walks.  Sail  cloth  is  manu- 
factured, and  an  active  oyster  and  other  fishery  carried  on. 

The  corporation  of  Poole,  under  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  consists  of  t>  aldermen  and  18  councillors.  A*  the 
town  is  a county  of  itself,  there  is  a sheriff  annually  elected 
by  the  burgesses.  The  borough  bad  been  much  extended  for 
parliamentary  purposes,  and  the  parliamentary  limits  have 
been  adopted  for  municipal  purposes  until  altered  by  par- 
liament: it  is  divided  into  two  wards.  Quarter-sessions 
for  (he  borough  are  held,  and  a weekly  Court  of  Record, 
having  unlimited  jurisdiction  in  ull  cases,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed.  The  sheriff  holds  a county  court  when  necessary. 

Poole  returned  two  members  to  parliament  in  the  13,  36, 
and  42  Edward  III. ; it  then  discontinued  sending  them  until 
31  Henry  VI.,  when  the  privilege  was  resumed,  and  has 
been  continued  ever  since.  The  number  of  voters  regis- 
tered in  the  year  1835-36  was  498.  The  living  of  St. 
James  at  Poole  is  a perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  307/.,  with  a glebe-house;  it  is  iu  the  peculiar 
jurisdiction  of  Canford. 

There  were  in  the  parish  of  St.  James  in  1633  twenty- 
nine  infant  or  dame  schools,  with  455  children;  an  endowed 
free  school  with  22  bovs ; two  Lancaslerian  school*,  with  155 
children ; fourteen  other  day-schools,  with  272  children ; 
three  boarding-school*,  with  48  children  ; and  five  Sunday- 
school*.  with  809  children : three  of  the  Sunday-school*  have 
lending  libraries  attached. 

POOLE,  MATTHEW,  a learned  non  conforming  divine 
of  the  English  Church,  author  of  the  well-known  and  use- 
ful book,  * Synopsis  Criticorum  Biblicorum.’  Ho  was  bom 
at  York  about  the  year  1624,  and  inherited  from  hi*  family 
a good  estate  in  that  county.  He  was  educated  in  Emma- 
nuel College,  Cambridge,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  trace 
tiie  circumstances  of  his  history,  till  we  find  him,  iu  1662, 
in  possession  of  the  church  of  St.  Michael  le  Querne  in 
London,  which  he  resigned,  being  unable  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  ministerial  conformity  imp<*ed  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  passed  in  that  year.  Previously  however  he 
had  exerted  himself  successfully  in  a scheme  for  the  edu- 
cation of  persons  intended  for  the  ministry,  which  was 
liberally  patronised,  of  which,  in  1058,  ho  printed  an  ac- 
count, in  a book  entitled  ‘ A Model  for  the  maintaining  of 
Students  of  Choice  Abilities  in  the  University,  and  princi- 
pally in  order  to  the  Ministry.’ 

Being  ejected  from  Ins  cure,  and  prohibited  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  ministry,  he  had  leisure  to  devote  himself  to 
the  completion  of  the  great  work  which  has  made  his  name 
so  extensively  known.  The  design  was  nothing  less  than 
to  bring  into  one  view  whatever  had  been  written  by  critic* 
of  all  ages  and  nations  on  tho  books  of  Holy  Scripture. 
This,  after  ten  years*  labour,  he  completed,  and  the  first 
two  volumes  appeared  iu  J669.  These  wore  followed  by 
three  other  volumes,  forming  together- five  large  folios,  of 
w hich  an  extensive  edition  was  printed.  Thevvurk  was  perhaps 
as  good  as  a vvoik  of  the  kind  can  be,  and  few  will  deny 
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that  it  is  a very  valuable  and  useful  abridgement;  but  synopses 
and  abridgements  are  rattier  tor  the  multitude  tliun  for  scho- 
lars, who  are  rarely  satisfied  with  the  opinions  of  any  author 
which  are  thus  presented  to  them  at  second-hand  and  with- 
out that  fulness  of  illustration  which  the  author  himself 
had  given;  yet,  being  written  in  the  Latin  language,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  compiler  contemplated  a work  adapted  to 
the  necessities  and  tastes  of  Biblical  scholars.  Its  chief  use 
may  perhaps  be  said  to  be  as  a convenient  body  of  exegetic 
criticism  for  Biblical  students  who  are  placed  in  situations 
which  cut  them  off  from  convenient  access  to  largo  li- 
braries. 

Besides  this,  there  is  an  English  work  by  the  same  author, 
'Annotations  ou  Scripture,’  which  was  left  by  him  unfi- 
nished, but  completed  by  several  of  his  non-conforming 
brethren.  This  work  appeared  in  two  volumes,  folio, 
168  5. 

lie  was  also  engaged  in  most  of  the  controversies  of  his 
time:  lie  attacked  Biddlo  on  the  Socinian  question;  he 
published  a defence  of  the  non-conforming  clergy  in  1GG2; 
lie  wrote  against  the  intrusion  of  laymen  into  the  ministe- 
rial office ; and  ho  was  the  author  of  ‘The  Nullity  of  the 
Romish  Faith,’  1666,  and  of  other  treatises  in  the  contro- 
versy with  the  Papists.  He  retired  to  Holland  to  find  the 
toleration  which  was  denied  him  at  home,  and  died  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1679. 

POOLE’S  HOLE.  [Derbyshire.] 

POONAII,  a city  of  Hindustan,  in  the  presidency  of 
Bombay  and  province  of  Aurungabad,  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Moula  and  Mmita.  It  is  about  SO 
miles  south-east  from  Bombay,  direct  distance;  in  I8°3t)/N. 
lat.  and  73°  52’  E.  long. 

Poonah  stands  on  an  extensive  plain,  or  rather  table- 
land, which  is  about  2000  feet  aboto  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  is  bordered  by  hills  which  rise  15U0  or  2000  feet  above 
the  plain  itself.  These  hills  are  steep  and  rugged,  and, 
previous  to  the  conquest  of  the  Mahrattas  by  the  British 
forces  in  1818,  many  of  them  were  crowned  by  hill-for- 
tresses, which  are  now  however  nearly  all  destroyed  or 
fallen  into  decay.  There  are  a few  gardens  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city,  but  as  both  the  gardens  and  the  city  lie  in  a 
hollow,  the  general  appearance  of  the  surrounding  plain  is 
naked  and  desolate. 

Poonah  was  formerly  the  sc  at  of  the  Mahratta  sovereignty, 
and  the  residence  of  the  Peishwa.  It  is  not  a han<Lonic 
city,  nor  apparently  of  large  size,  though  its  extent  must  be 
considerable,  since  its  population  in  161!)  was  estimated  by 
Mr.  Elphinstono  at  115.000,  and  Bishop  Hcbcr  in  1825 
was  informed  that  it  then  amounted  to  about  100,000. 
The  city  is  not  walled,  the  houses  are  very  irregularly  built, 
and  the  streets  are  ill- paved  and  irflerspersed  with  neepul- 
trees.  The  bazars  are  mean:  there  arc  many  pagodas,  but 
none  of  them  either  large  or  handsome. 

The  palace  of  the  Pcishwa  was  large,  and  had  a hand- 
some quadrangle  surrounded  by  cloisters  of  carved  wooden 
nillars,  but  the  external  appearance  was  not  striking.  When 
Bishop  Hebcr  was  there  in  1825  the  ground- floor  of  the 
principal  building  was  used  as  a prison,  and  the  floor  imme- 
diately above  as  a dispensary ; a largo  audienre-chamber 
was  fitted  up  as  an  infirmary  for  the  natives,  and  a long 
gallery  abovo  this  was  converted  into  an  hospital  for  the 
insane.  A fire  broke  out  in  this  palace  in  1828,  but  we 
have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  it  was 
destroyed.  Other  small  residences  of  the  Pcishwa  were 
called  'Monday’s  Palace,’  ‘Tuesday’s  Palace,*  &c.  The 
most  beautiful  object  is  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Parvati 
(the  mountain- goddess),  situated  on  an  isolated  and  rather 
lofty  hill  immediately  over  the  town,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a large  tank  surrounded  bv  gardens. 

A school  for  the  instruction  of  tho  indigent  was  founded 
at  Poonah  in  1829. 

The  British  have  a military  cantonment  a little  to  the 
west  of  Poonah.  which  is  laid  out  in  wide  streets  and 
well  arranged.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by  visitors  from 
Bombay. 

The  territory  conquered  from  the  Mahrattas  in  1818 
has,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned  in  the  article  Deccan, 
been  divided  into  four  collectoratcs,  of  which  Poonah  is  one. 
Each  collcctorate  is  under  the  management  of  an  officer  j 
with  the  title  of  collector,  who  is  generally  a military  man, 
but  who  also  exercises  the  functions  of  a judge  of  circuit 
and  magistrate:  but  there  is  a chief  commissioner  over  all, 
who  resides  at  Poonah. 


For  an  account  of  the  Mahratta  war  and  of  the  successive 
Peishwas  who  resided  at  Poonah,  see  the  art  icle  M auk  vitas. 

The  cave-temple  of  Carlee,  to  which  reference  is  made 
in  the  article  AukuxgauaD,  is  about  u mile  fiora  Carlee, 
which  is  the  last  village  un  the  great  road  arm**  the 
Western  Gbauts  from  Bombay  to  Poonah.  The  temple 
is  hewn  in  the  face  of  a rocky  precipice,  two-thuds 
up  the  side  of  a steep  hill  which  is  about  600  feet  above  the 
plain,  and  is  approached  by  a narrow  path  winding  up  the 
side  of  the  hill  among  trees  and  brushwood  aud  fragments 
of  rock.  Besides  the  principal  temple,  there  are  many 
smaller  apartments  and  galleries,  in  two  stories,  some  of 
them  beautifully  ornamented.  A mean  and  ruinous  temple 
to  Siva  serves  as  a sort  of  gateway  to  the  cave,  and  a simi- 
lar small  building  stands  on  the  right  hand  of  its  portico. 
The  approach  to  the  temple  itself  is  under  a noble  arch 
filled  up  with  a sort  of  portico  sereen  in  two  stories  of  three 
intercolumniations  below  and  fivo  above.  On  (he  front  of 
the  portico,  but  a little  to  the  left,  is  a high  octagonal  pillar, 
surmounted  by  three  lions  placed  back  to  back.  Within 
the  portico,  to  the  right  and  left,  are  three  colossal  sculp- 
tures of  elephants,  in  alto  rilievo,  with  their  beads,  tusks, 
and  trunks  projecting  boldly  from  the  wall.  On  each  of 
them  is  a driver,  very  well  carved,  and  a palanquin,  with 
two  persons  seated  in  it.  The  internal  screen  of  the  vesti- 
bule leading  to  tho  temple  is  covered  with  alti-rilievi  of 
male  and  female  figures,  somewhat  larger  than  life.  The 
temple  itself  is  about  sixtv  feet  long  by  thirty  wide,  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  but  tliut  of  the  entrance  with  a colon- 
nade of  octagonal  columns,  the  capitals  of  which  consi>t  of 
a large  cap  like  a bell,  finely  carved,  and  surmounted  by 
two  elephants  with  their  trunks  entwined,  and  each  carry- 
ing two  male  figures  and  one  female.  The  roof  is  decorated 
with  ribs  of  timber,  which  are  not  for  support,  but  have  a 
fine  effect  in  the  perspective  of  the  interior.  There  is  no 
image  of  Budda  or  auy  other  idol  in  this  temple. 

(Hebei's  Narrative  qf  a Journey  through  the  Upper  Pro - ’ 
Vinces  of  India  in  1824  and  1825;  Mrs.  Fostans’s  H'cstrrn 
India  in  1838.) 

POOR  LAWS  AND  SETTLEMENT.  A sketch  of 
the  early  history  of  the  English  poor-law,  down  to  the  43 
Eliz.,c.2,  will  be  found  in  the  article  Pauperism.  Some  ac- 
count is  also  there  given  of  the  great  evils  which  ensued 
from  the  subsequent  maladministration  of  the  law,  and 
finally  created  the  necessity  for  the  Poor-Law  Amendment 
Act  (4  St  5 Wm,  IV., c.  76).  It  will  bo  convenient  to  state 
how  tho  law  stood  previously  to  tho  pacing  of  this  Act, 
and  then  to  notice  some  of  its  leading  provisions. 

Every  indigent  person,  whether  a native  or  a foreigner, 
being  in  any  district  of  England  or  Wales,  in  which  a fund 
is  raised  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  has  a right  to  bo 
supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life  out  of  that  fund.  Tins 
right  depends  on  statute,  and  principally  on  the  43  Eliz.,  c.  2, 
which  enacts  that  the  churchwardens  of  every  parish,  and 
four,  three,  or  two  substantial  householders  there,  to  bu 
nominated  yearly  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  two  or  niure 
justices  of  the  peace,  shall  be  called  overseers  of  the  poor. 
[Overseers.]  Under  this  statute  overseers  could  be  ap- 
pointed for  parishes  only.  This  proved  very  insufficient, 
because  many  large  and  populous  districts  were  not  situate 
within  any  parish,  and  consequently  no  overseers  whatever 
could  be  appointed  for  them ; and  also  because  many 
parishes  themselves  were  of  such  magnitude  that  one 
sot  of  overseers  could  not  properly  attend  to  all  tho  poor. 
To  supply  this  defect,  the  13  & 14  Car.  II.,  c.  12,  autho- 
rised the  appointment  of  overseers  Its  any  township  that  was 
either  extra-parochial  or  was  part  of  a parish  so  largo  as  to 
require  distinct  sets  of  officers  for  the  management  of  its 
poor.  Townships  aro  sometimes  created  also  by  local 
acts. 

It  is  llso  duty  of  these  overseers  to  raise  and  administer 
the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  their  district.  This 
fund,  which  is  called  the  poor-rate,  they  are  directed  by  the 
statute  of  Eliz.  in  parishes,  and  by  tho  statute  of  Car.  11. 
in  townships,  to  raise  ‘ weekly  or  otherwise,  by  taxation  of 
every  inhabitant,  parson,  vicar,  and  other,  and  every  oc- 
cupier of  lands,  houses,  tithes  impropriate,  proprtuwoits  of 
tithes,  coal-mines  or  saleable  underwoods  in  the  said  pnruh, 
in  such  competent  sum  ami  sums  of  money  as  they  shall 
think  fit,  &c.  according  to  the  ability  of  the  parish.’ 

The-e  provisions  are  still  however,  even  Mure  the  4 & 5 
Wm.  1 V.,c.  76,  very  inadequate.  Overseers  caiiuoi  be  ap- 
pointed, nor  can  a poor-rate  bo  levied  in  any  place  that  was 
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not  anciently  cither  a parish  ora  township.  Many  districts 
which  ore  very  populous  at  the  present  nay  form  no  pait  of 
any  parish  or  township;  and  the  poor  of  such  districts,  if 
unable  to  remove  themselves  to  a parochial  division  of  the 
country,  where  they  will  be  entitled  to  relief,  may,  as  for  as 
the  law  is  concerned,  perish  from  want. 

The  rate  may  be  made  according  to  tho  exigencies  of  the 
place,  which,  whether  parish  or  township,  may  conveniently 
in  either  case  be  called  a parish,  for  any  period  not  less 
than  a week  nor  exceeding  a year.  Tho  rate,  which  is 
made  in  writing,  gives  the  names  of  the  persons  rated,  a de- 
scription of  the  property  for  which  they  arc  rated,  and  the 
amount  payable  by  them;  it  contains  also  a declaration, 
signed  by  the  parish  officers,  that  the  rate  is,  to  the  best  of 
their  belief,  correct,  and  that  they  have  used  their  best  en- 
deavours to  make  it  so.  The  rate  so  made  and  signed  must 
be  taken  to  two  justices  for  their  assent,  which  is  called  the 
allowance  of  the  rate,  and  public  notice  of  such  allowance 
roust  be  given  on  the  Sunday  following,  or  the  rate  will  be 
entirely  void. 

As  the  statute  expressly  mentions  both  inhabitants  and 
occupiers,  inhabitants  were  held  liable  to  be  rated  in  propor- 
tion to  their  ability  within  the  parish,  although  they  had  no 
property  there  which  was  capable  of  occupation,  and  occupiers 
of  property  therein  were  held  liable  although  they  resided 
elsewhere.  Accordingly  both  real  corporeal  property  and 
personal  property  within  the  parish  may  be  assessed,  as  con- 
stituting * the  ability  of  the  parish real  corporeal  properly, 
as  land  or  houses,  may  be  assessed,  wheresoever  tho  occupier 
resides,  and  personal  property,  if  the  owner  is  resident  w ithin 
the  parish.  Incorporeal  real  property,  since  it  is  not  the 
subject  of  occupation,  seems  not  to  be  rateable  unless  inci- 
dentally, when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tolls  of  a canal,  it  is,  as 
it  were,  annexed  to  and  enhances  the  value  of  corporeal  real 
property,  which  is  the  subject  of  occupation.  As  it  is  the 
occupier  and  not  the  owner  of  real  corporeal  property  who 
is  rated  for  it,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  terra  * real  pro- 
perty’ is  not  used  in  tho  poor-laws  according  to  its  strict 
legal  sense,  and  that  the  occupier  of  a house  is  rated  fur  it, 
although  he  has  a mere  chattel  interest  in  it.  The  term 
* personal  property  ’ is  also  used  in  a restricted  sense ; it 
denotes  stock  in  trade,  and  such  things  as  are  not  at  all  of 
the  nature  of  realty,  and  excludes  chattels  real.  The  assess- 
ment is  laid  in  respect  of  the  revenue  or  annual  profit  of  the 
property  rated,  whether  real  or  personal.  Such  property 
therefore  as  is  incapable  of  yielding  profit  is  not  rateable. 
The  assessment  upon  land  and  houses,  &c.  is  calculated 
upon  an  estimutc  of  their  net  annual  value,  which  is  defined 
to  be  the  rent  at  which  they  would  let  from  year  to  year,  free 
of  all  tenant's  rates  and  taxes,  and  tithe  commutation  rent- 
charge,  if  any,  and  deducting  the  probable  average  of  annual 
costB  of  repairs,  insurance,  and  any  other  expenses  which 
may  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  premises  in  a state  to  com- 
mand such  rent.  Personal  property  was  not  rated  unless  it 
had,  as  it  were,  a local  existence;  and  therefore  neither 
stock  in  the  funds  nor  money  was  rateable.  Furniture  also 
was  exempted,  because  it  yielded  no  profit.  In  practice  the 
only  kuul  of  personal  property  ever  rated,  and  that  in  very  few 
places,  was  stock  in  trade  and  ships.  The  rating  of  this 
species  of  property  was  attended  with  many  disadvantages. 
The  rate  was  to  be  made  on  the  profit,  which  was  defined  to 
be  not  the  whole  profit,  but  tho  excess  after  payment  of 
debts.  Thus  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  ascertain  the  rateable 
amount  of  such  property,  and  the  proprietor  might  always 
evado  the  tax  by  residing  out  of  the  parish.  So  long  how- 
ever as  personal  property  was  rateable  by  law,  the  omission 
of  it  in  tho  rate  was  a ground  of  appeal,  because  all  persons 
liable  are  to  be  rated  equally  according  to  their  ability.  The 
inconvenience  of  this  state  of  things  induced  the  legislature 
during  the  present  session  of  parliament  ( 1 840)  to  enact  (by 
3 and  4 Viet.,  4,  c.  99)  that  no  inhabitant  should  be  rated 
for  his  slock  in  trade  or  other  property.  The  word  • inhabitant  * 
may  now  be  considered  as  struck  out  of  the  statute  of  Eliza- 
beth; nobody  will  have  to  contribute  henceforward  to  the 
poor-rate  except  in  his  character  of  occupier.  Personal  pro- 
perty therefore  is  no  longer  rateable. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  detailed  remarks  on  tithes 
and  other  property  which,  by  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  ore 
expressly  mode  chargeable. 

If  a parish  is  unable  to  furnish  a sufficient  sum  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  poor,  any  other  parish  in  the  same  hun- 
dred, with  the  sanction  of  two  justices,  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the  county,  with  the  sanction  of  the  justices  at  quarter-ses- 


sions, may  be  called  upon  to  assist  the  less  solvent  pnii-h. 
This  is  called  rating  parishes  in  aid. 

The  overseers  are  to  collect  the  rate  front  the  persons 
rated.  If  a person  rated  do  not  pay  when  called  upon,  tho 
overseers  may  obtain  a summons  from  two  justices,  requiring 
him  to  show  cause  why  a warrant  should  not  issue  to  levy 
the  rate  by  distress  and  sale  of  his  goods;  and,  if  no  suf- 
ficient cause  is  shown,  the  payment  is  enforced  accordingly. 
The  party  so  summoned  may  show  for  cause. that  the  rate 
itself  is  void,  or  that  he  is  not  liable  ; he  may  also,  with  tho 
consent  of  the  overseers,  be  excused,  if  it  appear  that  he  is 
unable  to  pay  through  poverty,  lie  may  also  appeal  against 
the  rate,  and  notice  of  appeal  deprives  tho  magistrate*  of 
their  jurisdiction  to  distrain  until  the  appeal  is  decided, 
unless  the  objection  is  solely  on  the  ground  of  overcharge, 
in  which  case  tho  warrant  may-  issue  for  such  a sura  as  the 
property  was  rated  at  in  the  last  valid  rale.  The  appeal 
againt  the  rate  on  the  ground  of  inequality,  unfairness,  or 
incorrectness  in  the  valuation  of  the  property  rated  may  bo 
to  justices  at  pelty-sessions,  from  whose  decision  a second 
appeal  lies  to  the  general  quarter-sessions.  The  appeal,  on 
the  above  grounds,  may  also  he  taken  to  the  quarter-ses- 
sions in  the  first  instance.  If  the  objection  he  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  rate  itself,  or  it  is  intended  to  dispute  the  liabi- 
lity of  the  property  to  he  rated,  the  appeal  lies  to  the 
quarter-sessions  only.  In  all  these  cases  of  appeal,  notice  of 
appeal  and  of  the  precise  objections  to  the  rate  must  bo 
given  to  the  parish -officers,  and  also  to  any  rated  inhabit- 
ants that  may  be  interested  in  opposing  the  appellant,  os, 
for  instance,  whore  his  ground  of  complaint  is  that  they 
have  been  under-rated. 

Tho  overseers,  who  in  some  parishes  act  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a select  vestry,  and  are  assisted  by  assistant  over- 
seers, are  to  apply  the  poor-rate  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  of 
their  parish.  The  poor  of  the  parish  are,  in  one  sense,  all 
those  who  happen  to  he  in  the  parish  at  tho  time  of  their 
being  in  distress;  for  tho  parish  in  which  they  happen  to  be 
is  bound  to  afTord  such  paupers  immediate,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
casual  relief.  But  if  the  samo  parish  were  bound  also  to 
afford  continued  relief  to,  or  permanently  to  maintain,  all 
the  destitute  who  should  come  within  it,  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting the  poor  might  press  very  unequally  upon  different 
parishes.  Paupers  would  then,  influenced  by  their  own 
fancy,  or  instigated  to  exonerate  some  other  parish,  have 
I lie  power  of  fastening  themselves  for  ever  on  any  par- 
ticular parish,  or  of  roaming  at  pleasure  from  one  parish 
to  another  in  unrestricted  vagrancy.  The  13  & 14  Car. 
II..  c.  12,  was  passed  to  obviato  these  evils,  and  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  present  law  which  determines  tho  parish  that 
a pauper  belongs,  and  gives  the  power  of  removing  him  to 
it.  This  law  is  called  the  law  of  settlement.  The  statute 
enables  two  justices,  upon  complaint  made  by  the  church- 
wardens or  overseers  of  the  poor  of  any  parish,  to  any 
justice  of  the  pence,  within  forty  days  after  a person  com- 
ing to  settle  there,  in  any  tenement  under  the  yearly  value 
of  ID/.,  by  their  warrant  to  remove  such  person  to  the  parish 
where  he  was  Mast  legally  settled,  either  ns  a native,  house- 
holder. sojourner,  apprentice,  or  servant,  for  the  space  of 
forty  days  at  the  least.’  Later  statutes  have  greatly  modi- 
fied the  heads  of  settlement  here  enumerated,  and  have 
added  others ; they  have  also  made  a pauper  irremovable, 
uniil  he  has  become  chargeable  to  the  foreign  parish  by 
receiving  relief  from  it,  either  in  person  or  through  tho 
hands  of  his  wife  or  children. 

The  following  are  the  settlements  that  subsisted  at  the 
passing  of  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act : — settlement  by 
birth,  parentage,  marriage,  hiring  and  service,  apprentice- 
ship, renting  a tenement,  estate,  office,  payment  of  rates. 
Settlements  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes ; being, 
first,  natural  or  derivative  settlements,  as  by  birth,  parent- 
age, or  marriage,  to  the  perfection  of  which  residence  in  the 
parish  is  unnecessary ; secondly,  acquired  settlements,  in- 
cluding all  the  remaining  settlements  above  mentioned,  and 
to  these  residence  for  forty  days  in  the  parish  is  necessary. 
The  following  wore  the  modes  of  acquiring  the  various 
settlements  which  have  been  enumerated  1,  settlement 
by  birth.— In  order  that  children  may  not  be  separated  from 
their  parents,  the  settlement  of  the  father  during  his  life, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  mother  after  his  death,  is  the  set- 
tlement of  the  children.  But  legitimate  children  who  have 
no  known  settlement  are  settled  in  the  place  of  their  birth ; 
so  also  are  illegitimate  children,  for  they  can  derive  neither 
settlement  nor  any  thing  else  from  their  parents.  Children 
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however,  during  the  age  of  nurture,  which  continues  till 
they  are  seven  yearn  of  age.  must  not  bo  separated  from 
their  parents,  and  are  therefore  to  be  supported  in  the  pa- 
rish where  their  parents  happen  to  be,  at  the  expense  of 
the  parish  of  their  birth  settlement.  2.  Settlement  by 
parentage. — The  settlement  of  the  father,  or,  if  he  have 
none,  the  maiden  settlement  of  the  mother,  is  commu- 
nicated to  legitimate  uuemancipated  children.  After  the  j 
father’s  death  their  settlement  shifts  with  that  of  the  widow, 
until  she  marry  again,  in  which  case  the  settlement  of  her 
new  husband  is  not  communicated  to  them.  A child  is 
said  to  be  uncmancipaied  so  long  as  lie  forms  part  of  the 
parent’s  familv.  A child  is  emancipated  when  he  gains  a 
settlement  of  his  own,  or,  being  of  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
lives  apart  from  and  independently  of  the  parent,  or  con- 
tracts sumo  relation  inconsistent  with  his  continuing  a .sub- 
ordinate member  of  the  parent's  family,  as  by  marrying  or 
enlisting  as  a soldier.  Any  settlement  of  the  parent  ac- 
quired after  the  child’s  emancipation  is  not  communicated 
to  him.  3.  Settlement  by  marriage. — To  prevent  the  sepa- 
ration of  husband  and  wife,  the  settlement  of  the  husband 
is  communicated  to  the  wife  ;she  can  acquire  no  settlement 
during  marriage ; and,  if  lie  have  no  settlement,  she  cannot 
be  separated  from  him  by  removal  to  her  maiden  settle- 
ment. 4.  Settlement  by  hiring  and  service  is  acquired 
by  a person  unmarried,  and  without  unemancipated  chil- 
dren, hiring  himself  for  a year  into  service,  abiding  for  a 
year  in  the  same  service,  and  residing  for  forty  days  in  any 
parish  within  the  year,  and  with  a view  to  the  service.  A 
general  hiring,  that  is,  a hiring  where  nothing  is  said  as  to 
the  duration  of  the  contract,  is  considered  a hiring  for  a 
year.  The  service  for  the  year  need  not  be  wholly  under 
ihe  hiring  for  a year,  it  is  sufficient  if  part  of  the  service  be 
uuder  such  hiring;  the  residue  may  be  either  under  another 
hiring,  or  under  no  hiring  at  all.  The  settlement  is  gained 
in  the  parish  where  the  servant  last  completes  the  residence 
of  forty  days — the  forty  days  need  not  bo  consecutive  days; 
if  tho  servant  reside  thirty-nine  days  in  parish  A,  then 
forty  days  in  parish  B,  and  finally  another  day  in  A,  A, 
where  he  last  completed  a residence  of  forty  days,  will  Ire 
the  place  of  bis  settlement.  All  tho  forty  days  must  be 
within  the  compass  of  a single  year,  but  it  is  sullicient  if  the 
residence  for  any  part  of  the  forty  days  be  under  tho  yearly 
hiring.  5.  Settlement  by  apprenticeship  is  gained  in  the 
parish  where  a person  bound  by  deed  as  an  apprentice  last 
completes  a residence  of  forty  days  in  his  character  of 
apprentice.  No  service  is  required,  but  the  apprentice  during 
the  necessary  period  of  resilience  must  be  under  his  masters 
control.  6.  Settlement  by  renting  a tenement  is  acquired 
by  hiring  and  actually  occupying  a tenement  at  the  rent  of 
at  least  10/.  a year,  payment  of  rent  to  that  amount,  and 
residence  for  forty  days  in  the  parish  where  the  tenement  is. 
By  actual  occupation  is  meant  that  no  part  of  the  tenement 
must  be  underlet.  7.  Settlement  by  estate  is  gained  by  the 
possession  of  any  freehold,  copyhold,  or  leasehold  property, 
and  residence  for  forty  days  in  the  parish  whore  the  estate 
lies.  If  theeBtate  come  to  a party  in  any  way  except  by  pur- 
chase, the  value  of  thc  cstate  is  immaterial ; but  a purchased 
estate  confers  no  settlement  if  the  price  given  was  under  30/. 
But  a person  residing  on  his  estate,  whatever  may  be  its  value, 
is  by  Magna  Charta  irremoveablo  from  it  while  so  residing, 
although  ho  may  have  gained  no  settlement  in  respect  of  it. 
ts.  Settlement  by  office  is  gained  by  executing  any  public 
office  in  a parish,  such  as  the  office  of  constable,  sexton,  &c. 
for  a year,  and  residing  there  forty  days.  The  office  need 
not  be  of  a parochial  nature,  but  it  must  be  at  least  an  an- 
nual office.  9.  Settlement  by  payment  of  rates. — In  order 
to  acquire  this  settlement  a person  roust  have  been  rated  to 
and  havo  paid  tjiu  public  taxes  of  a parish,  in  respect  of  a 
tenement  hired  at  a rent  of  10/.  a year,  and  have  paid  that 
amount  of  rent,  and  resided  forty  days  in  the  parish  of  the 
tenement.  This  head  of  settlement  therefore  includes  all 
the  requisites  of  settlement  by  renting  a tenement,  except 
the  requisite  of  actual  occupation. 

All  persons  whatsoever,  whether  natural  born  subjects  of 
England  and  Wales,  Scotchmen,  Irishmen,  or  foreigners, 
may  gain  a settlement  in  this  country.  A chargeable  pau- 
per is  to  be  removed  to  the  place  where  he  last  acquired  a 
settlement.  It  is  often  very  dillicutMo  find  out  the  place 
of  such  last  settlement;  this  is  so  more  especially  in  cases 
of  settlement  by  hiring  and  service  and ' apprenticeship, 
where  the  residence,  being  unconnected  with  anything  of  a 
fixed  nature,  os  a tenement  or  office  in  any  particular 
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parish,  may  bo  continually  shifting,  the  settlement  conse- 
quently shifting  with  it,  until  the  last  day  of  the  service  or 
apprenticeship.  Paupers  who  have  no  settlement  must  be 
maintained  by  the  parish  in  which  they  happen  to  be,  as 
casual  poor,  unless  they  were  born  in  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
or  in  the  islands  of  Man,  Jersey,  or  Guernsey,  in  which 
case  they  are  to  be  taken  under  a pass-warrant  of  two  jus- 
tices to  their  own  country.  When  a pauper  has  become 
chargeable,  and  it  is  sought  to  remove  him,  he  is  taken  be- 
fore two  justices,  who  inquire  as  to  his  place  of  settlement, 
and,  if  satisfied,  upon  his  examination  and  such  other  evi- 
dence as  may  be  laid  before  iliem,  make  an  order  for  his 
removal  thither.  The  parish  to  which  lie  is  removed  may 
dispute  its  liability  by  appeal  to  the  quarter-sessions,  when 
the  order  of  removal  will  be  quashed,  unless  it  appear  that 
the  pauper  is  settled  in  the  appellant  parish. 

The  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act  (4  and  6 Wm.  IV.,  c.  76) 
has  made  no  change  in  the  law  respecting  tho  rateability  of 
property  or  the  mode  of  collecting  the  rate.  The  uet  does 
not  apply  itself  to  the  rate  until  collected ; it  then  takes  up 
the  rate  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a better  distribution  of 
it.  To  this  end  tho  administration  of  relief  to  the  poor 
throughout  England  and  Wales  is  subject  to  tho  control 
of  three  commissioners.  Their  powers,  ami  the  new  agency 
established  for  the  administration  of  relief  under  their  di- 
rection, have  been  already  described.  [Pauperism.]  In 
parishes  or  unions  where  there  are  guardians  or  a select 
vestry,  relief  is  to  be  given  solely  by  such  guardians  or  ves- 
try, or  by  their  order,  unless  in  cases  of  urgent  distress. 
In  these  cases  an  overseer  is  bound  to  give  temporary  re- 
lief in  articles  of  absolute  necessity,  but  not  in  money,  and, 
if  he  refuse,  he  may  bo  required  to  do  so  by  a magistrate's 
order,  disobedience  to  which  is  visited  by  a penalty  of  5/. 
In  parishes  which  have  no  guardians  or  select  vestry,  the 
management  and  relief  of  the  poor  is  still  left  to  overseers, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  commissioners.  Rut,  with  the 
exceptions  above  staled,  the  task  of  relieving  the  poor  is 
wholly  withdrawn  from  overseers,  these  officers,  from  igno- 
rance or  corrupt  motives,  having  been  generally  found  in- 
competent to  the  discharge  of  so  important  a duty.  They 
arc  still  however  entrusted  with  the  making  and  collection 
of  the  poor-rate,  which  they  are  to  pay  over  to  those  who 
have  the  distribution  of  it.  The  general  discretionary  power 
which  magistrates  formerly  exercised  in  ordering  relief  is 
also  withdrawn.  Rut  a single  magistrate  may  still  order 
medical  relief,  when  called  for  by  sudden  and  dangerous 
illness;  and  two  magistrates  mav  order  relief  to  adult  per- 
sons, who  from  age  or  infirmity  are  unable  to  work,  without 
requiring  them  to  reside  in  the  workhouse.  Relief  to  able 
bodied  persons  cannot  be  given  out  of  the  workhouse,  unless 
with  the  sanction  of  the  commissioners.  In  substance,  t lux 
wants  of  Ihe  poor  are  as  amply  supplied  as  before  the  Act, 
but  the  manner  of  administering  relief  is  so  regulated,  by 
subjecting  the  applicants  for  it  to  the  discipline  of  a work- 
house and  to  other  restraints,  that  the  condition  of  a pauper, 
living  upon  the  parish  fund,  is  depressed,  in  point  of  com- 
fort, below  that  of  tho  labourer.  Thus  a ready  test  is  ap- 
plied to  distinguish  real  and  prelended  destitution,  and  a 
powerful  incentive  to  work  is  held  out  to  all  who  can  find 
employment. 

The  means  also  of  obtaining  employment  are  increased 
by  enlarging  the  market  for  the  poor  man's  labour.  This 
is  the  result  of  a relaxation  in  the  law  of  settlement,  and 
particularly  of  settlement  by  hiring  and  service.  The  old 
law  bad  been  found  to  obstruct  the  free  circulation  of  labour 
by  confining  the  poor  to  their  own  parishes.  The  labourer 
himself,  from  attachment  to  old  scenes  and  associates,  was 
often  unwilling  to  engage  himself  for  a year  in  a strange 
parish,  lest,  by  acquiring  a settlement  there,  lie  should  in- 
cur, at  some  future  time,  a permanent  separation  from 
home:  the  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  had  nil  equally  strong 
objection  to  hire  a strange  labourer  on  such  terms  as  to 
burden  his  parish  with  a new  settler. 

By  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act  a settlement  by  hiring 
and  Bcivice  cannot  be  acquired  for  the  future;  but  the  Act 
does  not  interfere  materially  with  settlements  previously 
acquired.  Settlements  by  office  and  by  apprenticeship  in 
the  sea  service  or  to  a fisherman  can  no  longer  be  acquired. 
Settlement  by  renting  a tenement  is  clogged  with  the  addi- 
tional qualification  that  the  occupier  must  have  been  assessed 
to  the  poor-rate,  and  paid  the  same  for  one  year.  Settlement 
by  estate,  like  any  other  settlement,  when  once  gained, 
used  to  endure  till  it  was  superseded  bv  some  new  settle- 
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mcnt ; but  now  it  is  converted  to  a temporary  settlement, 
and  to  be  retained  so  long  only  as  the  proprietor  shall  live 
within  ten  miles  of  the  estate.  Settlements  by  marriage 
and  by  payment  of  rates  are  untouched.  Settlement  by 
parentage  and  settlement  by  birth  are  both  affected  to  this 
extent,  that  illegitimate  children  born  after  the  passing  of 
lire  Act  are  to  follow  the  settlement  of  their  mother,  until 
the  age  of  sixteen,  or  until  they  acquire  a settlement  in 
tlisir  own  right ; instead  of  taking,  as  formerly,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  place  of  their  birth.  The  effect  of  this  change 
in  the  law  is  that  an  unmarried  woman,  whose  pregnancy 
in  itself  made  her  chargeable,  is  no  longer  hunted  from  the 
pariah  in  which  she  happens  to  be,  in  order  that  the  parish 
may  not,  by  the  birth  of  the  child  therein,  be  permanently 
charged  with  its  maintenance.  The  old  law  of  settlement 
was  full  of  legal  difficulties  and  refinements,  and  the  effect 
of  the  change  in  the  law  has  been  to  relieve  parishes  from 
a frightful  mass  of  litigation. 

A great  change  also  has  been  introduced  in  the  general 
law  of  bastardy.  Formerly  the  putative  father  was  liable 
for  the  support  of  a bastard,  on  tlie  unsupported  oath  of  tbe 
mother  that  he  was  the  father  of  it.  Before  the  birth  of 
the  child,  he  might  be  called  upon  to  give  security  to  provide 
for  the  cliild,  and,  if  unable  to  give  such  security,  might  bo 
committed  to  prison ; and,  after  its  birth,  an  order  of  filia- 
tion might  be  made  upon  him  by  two  justices  out  of  ses- 
sions. By  the  new  Act  neither  the  mother  nor  the  putative 
father  of  a bastard  can  be  punished,  as  was  formerly  the 
case.  Female  incontinence  is  checked  by  making  the 
mother  liable  to  maintain  her  child  in  the  first  instance. 
The  putative  father  is  resorted  to  only  in  the  event  of  her  in- 
ability, ami  no  order  of  maintenance  can  be  made  upon  him, 
except  at  quarter-sessions,  and  the  evidence  of  the  mother 
must  be  corroborated  in  some  material  particular.  By  a still 
more  recent  Act  the  order  is  to  be  made  at  pettv-sessions, 
unless  the  putative  father  desire  that  the  case  may  be  heard 
at  the  quarter- sessions,  and  give  security  to  abide  by  tbe 
judgment  of  that  court. 

Any  person  who  marries  a woman  having  children, 
whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  is  made  liable  to  maintain 
them  until  they  attain  the  age  of  sixteen,  or  until  the  death 
of  the  mother. 

The  compulsory  provision  for  tlie  poor,  w hich  has  been 
introduced  into  Ireland,  by  1 and  2 Viet.,  c.  36,  has  been 
already  noticed.  [Paufekism.] 

A compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  has  been  in  force  for 
about  two  centuries  in  Scotland.  The  Scotch  law  resem- 
bles in  many  respects  the  Englinh  law,  but  has  been  more 
wisely  administered.  In  Scotland  however  the  able-bodied 
have  no  legal  right  to  relief.  (Mom  penny  on  tlie  * Scotch 
Poor-Law;’  Edin  Rev.,  vol.  lix,  p.  425.) 

(BL*s  Comm.,  359;  Nolan's  Poor  Laws  ; Burn's  Justice, 
1 Poor and  Gambler  On  the  Law  of  Settlement.) 

POP  AY  AN.  [Cl  kanaka.  New.] 

POPE,  ALEXANDER,  was  born  in  London,  May  22, 
1688.  His  parents  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  his  father, 
who,  according  to  Pope’s  own  account,  was  of  a noble  family, 
kept  a linen-draper’s  shop  in  the  Strand.  In  Im  early 
ears,  his  father  retired  to  Biufield  in  Windsor  Forest,  and 
ere  Pope  formed  his  first  plans  of  study,  and.  while  yet  a 
child,  determined  to  be  a poet.  The  * Pastorals’  were  com- 
posed when  he  was  sixteen,  but  not  published  till  he  was 
twenty-one  (1709/,  in  Tonson’a  * Miscellany.’  lie  next 
produced  the  * Es-ay  on  Criticism,’  and  not  long  after  ap- 
peared the  ‘ Rape  of  the  Lock,’  and  * The  Temple  of  Fame,’ 
a partial  imitation  ofChuucer.  In  1713  lie  published  ‘ Wind- 
sor Forest,’  ami  soon  after  this  date  the  proposals  for  a sub- 
scription to  a version  of  the  ‘ Iliad.’*  The  whole  work  was 
completed  between  his  twenty-fifth  and  thirtieth  year.  The 
fame  which  it  procured  for  Pope,  joined,  as  is  probable,  to 
his  own  ill-temper,  lost  him  the  friendship  of  Addison,  but 
probably  raised  bun  to  the  place  which  Addison  had  filled 
as  leader  of  the  literature  of  the  day.  In  the  translation  of 
the  ‘ Odyssey,’  Pope  was  helped  by  Broome  and  Fenton. 
Pope  translated  twelve  books,  Broome  eight,  and  Fenton 
four. 

In  1728  lie  published  ‘ The  Dunciad,’  and  in  1733  the 
Essay  on  Man,'  which  however  was  not  avowed  till  the 
next  year,  when  ho  wrote  his  ‘ Characters  of  Men,  or  Moral 
Essays.  These  were  preceded  and  followed  by  * Imitations 
of  Horace,’  and  in  17-12  the  list  of  his  poems  concludes  with 
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an  additional  book  of ‘The  Dunciad,’  in  which  Cibber  takes 
the  plucc  of  Theobald,  the  original  liero.  About  this  time 
his  health  declined,  and  on  the  30lh  May,  1744,  he  died  ot 
asthma  and  decay  of  nature. 

To  enumerate  the  friends  of  Pope  w ould  be  to  give  a list 
of  the  great  men  of  tlie  time.  One  of  his  failings  was  to 
desire  the  acquaintance  of  men  of  fashion,  and  his  literary 
supremacy  gave  him  that  of  men  of  learning,  so  that  he 
commanded  a very  large  circle.  Among  them  were  Addi- 
son, with  whom  be  quarrelled ; Swift,  to  whom  be  addressed 
the  * Dunciad ;’  Atlerbury.  on  whose  trial  he  appeared  as  a 
witness  for  the  defence ; Bolingbroku,  to  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  owed  the  maxims  of  the  ' Essay  on  Mon;’  and  Voltaire. 

Pope  was  short  and  deformed.  It  is  surprising  that  he 
should  have  lived  so  long  as  he  did,  having  both  physical 
infirmity  and  hard  study  to  contend  against,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a violent  temper,  over  which  he  had  so  little  control, 
that  ho  could  not  avoid  showing  anger  by  the  very  contor- 
tions of  his  countenance.  Per  Ira  pa  there  is  nothing  in  the 
history  of  literature  more  remarkable  than  the  popularity 
acquired  by  Pope.  To  attain,  in  the  estimation  of  a great 
nation,  to  the  first  rank  among  her  poets,  themselves  the 
greatest  which  any  nation  has  to  boast,  is  no  mean  distinc- 
tion ; but  that  it  should  have  been  acquired  on  the  strength 
of  such  poems  as  Pope  lias  loft,  is  not  less  wonderful.  Ail 
enumeration  of  his  principal  works  will  show  that,  with  one  or 
two  trivial  exceptions,  his  very  subjects  were  borrowed  from 
some  other  writer.  His  * Pastorals'  are  a mixture  of  Virgil 
and  Theocritus,  and  have  little  to  recommend  them,  except 
what  is  common  to  all  the  verses  of  bis  school,  a beautiful 
How  of  words  and  an  epigrammatic  turn  of  expression.  This 
by  convention  has  received  tbe  name  of  poetry,  but  if  by 
poetry  we  mean  anything  more  than  ingenious  thoughts  put 
into  ornamented  language,  if  poetry  is  indeed  to  be  what 
!;  the  Greeks  understood  by  it.  a creation,  we  shall  find  lntle 
| of  it  here.  Even  the  * Messiah,’  beautiful  as  it  undoubtedly 
is,  bas  little  claim  to  the  title  of  a poem.  Indeed,  it  pro- 
I fesses  nothing  more  than  to  be  an  imitation. 

The ‘Essay  on  Criticism’  is  worth  notice,  as,  combined 
I with  Pope’s  preface  to  his  works,  it  shows  very  clearly  what 
j influence  was  most  predominant  in  forming  the  prevailing 
style  of  versification  in  his  time.  That  any  man  possessi-d 
I of  any  measure  of  poetic  spirit  should  bo  so  tremblingly 
alive  to  what  others  said  of  him.  as  in  his  second  work  to 
: employ  himself  in  canvassing  the  merits  of  critics  and  the 
rules  of  criticism,  is  certainly  not  what  we  might  expect, 
i He  who  has  given  birth  to  a high  production  of  the  ima- 
! gination  cannot  help  feeling  that  its  merit  rests  upon  other 
I grounds  than  the  decisions  of  any  man  or  party  of  men,  and 
remains  satisfied  in  the  pleasure  which  the  exercise  of  any 
noble  faculty  always  gives,  without  troubling  himself  to 
inquire  what  ‘the  critics'  have  said  upon  it,  or  what  is  the 
general  verdict  of  his  readers.  At  the  time  when  Pope  wrote 
however,  authorship  was  reduced  to  a kind  of  system.  The 
end  in  view  was  to  please  the  readers : the  readers  themselves 
were  almost  entirely  of  one  and  that  a limited  class:  the 
class  wiio  read  were  members  of  the  fashionable  world,  and 
frequented  coffee-houses,  tbe  clubs  of  those  days.  At  these 
cofiee-houses  some  one  presided ; and  hence  by  getting  the 
ear  of  this  president,  or,  what  was  better,  by  taking  his 
place,  an  author  became  in  great  measure  the  judge  of  bis 
■own  work.  Dryden’s  literary  supremacy  could  never  recur 
among  us,  for  it  requires  a confined  class,  and  a very  pecu- 
liar state  of  society  to  secure  so  general  a reputation.  How- 
ever Dryden  obtained  it,  and,  by  doing  so,  6ct  the  fashion. 
The  booksellers  favoured  it,  for  nothing  could  be  so  con- 
venient to  them  as  to  have  under  their  command  the  rulers 
of  literature ; and  the  effect  of  all  this  was  to  make  Pope  an 
imitator  of  Dryden,  and  all  the  other  poets  of  the  day  imitators 
of  Pope,  as  the  person  whose  style  was  the  most  approved 
by  those  whom  Addison  and  Pope  and  their  contemporaries 
call  ’ the  town,’  the  only  literary  tribunal  then  in  being.  If 
we  were  to  give  a reason  for  the  predominant  influence  pos- 
sessed by  ‘the  town’  in  Pope’s  days,  an  influence  which 
continued  till  the  French  revolution,  we  should  ascribe  it 
to  that  revulsion  in  favour  of  the  court  which  succeeded  the 
Restoration,  and  which  the  unpopularity  of  James  was 
unable  to  destroy,  joined  to  the  influence  which  French 
manners  and  modes  of  thought  hud  acquired  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  old  English  spirit  of  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.* 

* A ruriou*  lUKtanft!  of  Pops’*  omuipoti'nt  authority  it  given  in  tin? 
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The  preface  which  Pope  prefixed  to  his  works  is  quite  as 
remarkable  as  the  * Essay  on  Criticism,*  in  assuming,  as  it 
does  from  beginning  to  end,  that  the  proper  object  of  a 
writer  is  to  please.  It  is  curious  also,  as  a memorial  of  that 
fashion  which  poets  then  followed  in  dedicating  their  work 
to  some  great  man,  and  in  rehearsing  patron’s  names  and 
titles;  all  which  follies  Pope  ridicules,  though  at  the  same 
timo  he  is  governed  by  the  spirit  which  dictated  them,  and' 
boasts  that  he  had  been  * encouraged  by  the  great,  com- 
mended by  the  eminent,  and  favoured  by  the  public  in 
general.* 

Translations  and  imitations  are  an  important  part  of 
Pope's  works.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  aro  the  ver- 
sions of  tho  * fliad  ’ and  ‘Odyssey,’  perhaps  the  most  gene- 
rally read  of  all  his  writings.  It  is  of  course  pretty  well 
known  at  present  that  Pope’s  claims  to  the  name  of  a trans- 
lator are  very  small.  He  has  contrived  to  throw  an  air  of 
Virgdian  elegance  and  courtliness  over  the  simple  verses 
which  formed  his  subject,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  show  a 
more  thorough  disguise  than  that  which  tho  * Iliad  ’ puts  on 
in  Pope's  English,  and  this  in  spite  of  his  very  frequent  use  j 
of  Chapman's  version.  All  scholars  will  admit  that  Pope 
has  latinized  the*  Iliad,’  a very  prevalent  fault  in  his  day, 
when  Latin  held  a place  so  much  more  important  than 
Creek  in  the  estimation  of  literary  men.  For  his  imitations 
of  some  parts  of  Chaucer  this  apology  may  be  made,  that 
they  were  written  very  early.  A comparison  of  their  style 
with  that  of  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  ‘Prioress’s  Tale,’  shows 
what  might  have  been  done,  but  between  Pope  and  Chaucer 
there  is  about  the  same  difference  as  between  a conservatory 
and  a bank  of  wild  flowers  in  a forest. 

In  Pope’s  days  it  was  the  fashion  to  be  a philosopher, 
whence  it  was  necessary  for  Pope  to  compose  a philosophic 
poem.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  well  to  weigh  a little 
the  consequences  which  theories  like  those  of  * The  Essay 
on  Man  ’ would  have  in  practice,  before  making  them  the 
foundation  of  a system ; but  Ibis  was  no  part  of  Pope’s 
scheme,  and  out  of  his  materials,  supplied,  as  is  thought,  by 
Kolingbroke,*  he  has  written  a poem,  many  lines  of  which 
are  immortal,  while  the  sentiments  are  mostly  very  mis- 
chievous, and  the  facts  not  seldom  fictions. 

In  his  imitations  of  Horace,  Pope  has  been  most  happy  : 
indeed,  where  the  parties  have  so  much  in  common,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  the  imitator  would  be  successful.  Daz- 
zling point  and  harmonious  verse  are  combined  in  these 
delightful  compositions,  which  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  In- 
deed these  are  the  characteristics  which  have  given  Pope 
his  popularity.  But  they  do  not  constitute  poetry,  nor  is 
the  man  who  possesses  them  only,  thorofore  to  be  considered 
a poet.  To  Pope  they  were  doubtless  temptations  too 
strong  to  be  rcsistod.  He  who  could  write  so  well  in  the 
fashion  was  not  likely  to  sacrifice  fame  by  writing  bolter 
against  the  fashion. 

One  important  poem  remains  unnoticed,  ‘The  Dunciad;’ 
in  which  we  may  trace  Pone's  chief  excellencies,  and  the 
subject  being  one  to  which  nis  manner  is  peculiarly  adapted, 
the  poem  on  the  whole  appears  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  his 
compositions.  In  'The  Dunciad’  too  we  may  discover 
Pope’s  true  merit — that  of  having  been  the  first  to  wage 
successful  war  against  that  crowd  of  verbal  critics  and 
worthless  rhymsters  which  overran  literature.  The  manner 
iti  which  he  holds  up  to  ridicule  the  poets,  booksellers,  and 
critics  of  the  time  is  admirable,  and  the  number  of  lines  of 
• The  Dunciad’  which  are  in  constant  use  as  quotations,  are 
the  best  proof  how  stinging  the  satire  must  bo.  Theobald 
was  the  first  hero  of  ‘The  Dunciad,’ and  owed  his  exaltation 
to  having  attacked  with  success  the  mistakes  in  Pope's  edi- 
tion of  Shnkspere.  He  was  succeeded  in  a subsequent  issue 
by  Colley  Cibber,  who  stands  as  such  in  the  present  poem. 

An  excellent  parallel  has  been  drawn  by  Dr.  Johnson 
between  Dryden  and  Pope.  It  is  perhaps  too  favourable  to 
the  latter,  but  shows  a clear  insight  into  the  merits  and 
faults  of  both.  We  cannot  speak  so  favourably  of  the 
defence  of  Pope’s  ' Iliad.’  To  imply,  as  Dr.  Johnson  does, 
tlut  the  advance  of  civilization  required  the  addition  of 
Ovtdiun  graces  in  a translation,  shows  an  ignorance  of  the 
true  principles  of  the  art.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to  point  out  a 
good  work  of  tho  kind  from  the  time  of  Dryden  downwards, 
with  the  exception  of  Dryden's  Virgil,  until  we  come  to 
Coleridge,  Cary,  and  the  other  successful  translators  of 
our  own  day.  Dr.  Johnson’s  own  translations  of  Juvenal 
ami  Pope’s  of  Horace  only  excepted.  It  thus  appears  that 
• Sco  the  Poem  itself,  it.  3tW. 


the  Latin  was  the  only  tongue  which  met  with  successful 
translators  from  Dryden  to  Coleridge;  Dryden's  own  style, 
and  the  character  of  the  times,  having  joined  to  give  all 
verso  a Virgilian  or  Ovulian  character. 

It  only  remains  to  state  that  as  a prose  writer  Pope  it 
considered  to  have  attained  considerable  merit  His  style 
is  elegant  and  cautious,  much  more  correct  and  much  lesa 
attractive  than  Dryden's.  Pope's  Works,  with  his  last  cor- 
rections, and  notes  and  a commentary  by  Warburtou,  were 
published  in  1751  and  I76u,  London,  9 vols.  8vo.  There 
is  a modern  edition  by  Roscoe,  London,  10  vols.  8vo. 

(Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets ; Wordsworth’s  Supplement 
to  the  Preface  to  his  Poems. ) 

POPE  ( Papa,  in  Latin)  is  the  title  assumed  bv  the  bishop 
of  Rome  as  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
word  papa,  or  papas,  meaning  ‘father,’  is  used  by  the 
Greeks  to  denote  a presbyter.  In  the  early  ages  of  the 
church  it  was  given  to  the  bishops  in  general.  (Durango, 
Ulossarium ; Moron,  Diction  noire  Hislorique.)  Gregory 
VII.,  in  a council  held  at  Rome,  a.ij.  1076,  decreed  that 
; the  title  Papa  should  be  given  only  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
as  a mark  of  superior  respect. 

There  are  three  offices  or  dignities  united  in  the  person 
of  the  Roman  pontiff.  He  is — I,  the  primate  or  head  of 
the  Roman  Catliolic  world ; 2,  lie  is  bishop  of  Rome  and 
metropolitan  of  its  province:  3,  ho  is  tho  temporal  sove- 
reign of  tho  Papal  State.  His  authority  and  the  manner 
of  his  administration  in  the  last-mentioned  capacity  are 
described  under  Papal  State. 

Considered  as  pontiff  and  primate  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  the  pope  has  a very  extensive  spiritual  authority 
over  the  members,  both  clerical  and  lay,  of  that  com- 
munion. The  limits  of  this  authority  are  however  variously 
defined  even  by  Roman  Catholic  theologians.  We  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  on  this  subject  the  definition  given  in 
a work  of  considerable  repute  and  written  with  great  dis- 
crimination, which  is  entitled  ‘ Bibliolh&que  Sacree,  ou 
Dictionnaire  Universe!,  Historique,  Dogtuatique,  Canouique, 
Geographiquc,  et  Chronologique  des  Sciences  Ecclfaias- 
tiques,  par  les  Reverends  Peres  Richard  et  Giraud,  Domiui- 
cains;  r£imprira6  avec  additions  et  corrections  par  line 
Soci£le  d’Eeclesiastiques,’  20  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1822.  Under 
tho  head  ‘ Pape,’  section  iii.,  De  la  Puissance  et  Authoritc 
du  J\rpe , we  read  as  follows 1.  ‘ All  Catholics  acknow- 
ledge that  tho  pope  holds  by  divine  right  a primacy  of 
honour,  of  precedence,  and  of  authority  and  canonical  juris- 
diction in  the  whole  church,  because  he  is  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  to  whom  Jesus  Christ  granted  those  privileges. 
( Matthew,  x.  2,  and  xvi.  17-19.)  But  is  the  pope  infallible 
in  bis  decisions  concerning  law  or  discipline?  Is  he  Above 
tho  general  council?  Has  he  any  power,  direct  or  indirect, 
over  sovereigns  and  kingdoms?  Divines  are  very  much 
dividod  in  opinion  upon  these  questions.' 

2.  * We  may  consider  the  pope  either  as  a private  and  in- 
dividual doctor  of  the  law,  or  as  the  sovereign  pontiff  speaking 
**  ex  cathedr£  ” in  his  quality  of  head  of  the  universal  church, 
to  which  church  he  proposes  something  to  be  believed  as  an 
article  of  divine  faith,  under  pain  of  heresy,  and  this  he  does 
after  having  prayed,  having  consulted  the  sacred  college  of 
cardinals,  and  employed  the  other  customary  means  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  truth.  Now  the  French  theologians 
in  general,  agreeably  to  the  fourth  proposition  of  the  Gal- 
lican  church,  maintain,  that  even  in  this  case,  when  lie 
speaks  “ox  cathedrii,’'  the  pope  is  not  infallible,  and  that 
his  decisions  become  infallible  only  after  they  have  been 
accepted  by  the  church,  either  in  council  assembled  or  dis- 
persed in  its  various  congregations  thioughout  the  world 
The  Italian  divines,  on  the  contrary,  commonly  assert  that 
the  pope  is  infallible  when  he  speaks  “ex  cathedra, '*  inde- 
pendently of  tho  consent  of  the  church.  They  ground  their 
assertion  on  the  passage  in  St.  Matthew,  “Tu  es  Petrus," 
&c.  “ How,”  say  they,  “ can  the  church  be  infallible,  if  the 
foundation  upon  which  it  is  built  be  not  iufaliiblu?  Does 
the  church  rest  upon  Fetor,  or  Peter  upon  the  church  ?** 
To  this  thoir  opponent!  reply — 1,  that  the  rock  upon  which 
the  church  is  built  means  faith,  and  .not  the  person  of 
Peter;  2,  that  the  promise  of  infallibility  was  made  to  the 
whole  church,  and  not  to  Peter  individually ; 3,  that  all  tho 
passages  which  are  quoted  from  the  Scriptures  or  the  fathers 
in  favour  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  apply  not  to  the 
individual  who  is  seated  on  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  but  to  tho 

• See  (lit,  prrfitra  to  Hoo)o’« ' T«»*o'  for  the  route m[>t  in  which  old  Iran* 
latiooH  were  held.  „ 
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chair  itself,  to  the  see  of  Rome,  the  Roman  church,  the  ' 
whole  succession  of  the  Homan  pontiff's,  the  universal 
church  in  short.’  The  writer  of  the  * Bibliotheque  Sacree  ’ 
winds  up  these  conflicting  statements  by  saying,  ‘This 
question  is  not  one  of  faith.  To  this  remark  however  some  I 
will  object,  that  the  question  is  considered  as  one  of  faith  at  ! 
Home,  for  as  the  Roman  (or,  as  the  French  call  them,  the  ■ 
ultramontane)  canonists  assert  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  j 
by  divine  right,  it  follows  that  they  consider  the  belief  in  ( 
that  infallibility,  and  in  all  the  decisions  emanating  from  it,  j 
as  matters  of  faith ; and  as  long  as  this  controversy  remains  ' 
unsettled,  n door  is  always  open  to  schism,  as  it  happened 
in  the  council  of  Basle,  and  the  alleged  unity  of  the  Homan 
Catholic  church  is  only  nominal  and  precarious. 

3.  'The  name  theologians  who  assert  the  infallibility  of 
the  pope,  assert  also  liis  superiority  above  the  general 
councils,  and  that  he  has  the  right  of  dissolving  them,  trails* 
ferring  them  to  a different  place,  of  approving  or  condemn- 
ing. reforming  or  abrogating  their  decisions.  Those  divines, 
on  the  contrary,  who  maintain  that  the  pope  is  not  infallible, 
maintain  also  that  he  is  subject  to  the  general  councils  both 
as  to  faith  and  discipline.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  French 
clergy,  embodied  in  the  second  of  the  four  propositions  of 
thb  Gall  iron  church,  promulgated  in  1682,  which  'approves 
the  decision  of  the  council  of  Constance,  declaring  the 
councils  general  to  be  superior  to  the  pope  in  spiritual 
matters.’  The  astscrlors  of  this  proposition  sav  that  * the 
pope  is  the  head  of  the  faithful  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
ns  the  general  of  a monastic  order  is  the  head  of  all  the 
members  of  that  order,  to  whom  however  he  is  subject  when 
they  arc  assembled  in  a general  chapter.’  It  may  be  ob- 
served here,  that  besides  the  council  of  Constance,  which 
decided  this  question  of  the  superiority  of  the  general 
councils  over  the  pope,  there  is  the  council  of  Basle,  which 
as-ierlcd  the  same  principle,  and  that  the  council  of  Basle 
is  reckoned  by  the  French  theologians  among  the  legiti- 
mate councils  of  the  church,  hut  is  not  so  reckoned  by  tho 
canonists  of  Rome.  [Pragmatic  Sanction.] 

4.  'There  are  some  writers  who  pretend  that  tho  pope 
has  by  divine  right  a direct  power,  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, over  the  whole  world.  Others  maintain  that  he  has 
at  least  an  indirect  power  in  temporal  matters,  inasmuch  as 
he  can  dispose  of  kingdoms  and  crowns,  and  transfer  them 
from  one  prince  to  another  whenever  that  is  required  for 
the  welfare  of  souls.  Lastly,  other  divines  are  of  opinion 
that  neither  the  pope  nor  the  church  has  any  power,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  the  temporal  matters  of  kingdoms  and  states, 
that  they  cannot  in  any  case  depose  kings,  nor  release  their 
subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  In  support  of  their 
argument,  these  divines  show  that  Jesus  Christ  made  open 

rofession  of  poverty,  that  he  solemnly  declared  that  his 

ingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and  they  allege  other  pas- 
sages as  equally  decisive ; and  they  say  that  the  Saviour 
bequeathed  to  the  church  a purely  spiritual  authority,  to  be 
exercised  in  preaching,  baptising,  instructing,  and  loosening 
or  binding  sinners.  The  early  fathers  have  said  that  the 
church  has  only  the  spiritual  sword  to  keep  its  children 
within  the  path  of  duly.  The  most  celebrated  universities 
of  Germany,  France,  and  Spain  have  confirmed  this 
opinion,  which  is  that  of  the  Gallican  church  and  of  Bossuet 
himself.  The  contrary  opinion,  namely,  that  the  popes 
have  a temporal  jurisdiction  over  kings  and  principalities,  is 
not  of  older  date  than  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.* 

Such  are  the  statements  of  orthodox  Roman  Catholics 
in  a work  w hich  condemns  all  heretics  and  Jansenism,  for 
tlic  Jansenisls  assert  that  the  pope  has  no  authority  over 
the  bishops,  but  only  a superiority  of  rank;  that  ull  the 
bishop*  are  vicars  of  Christ,  and  that  the  pope  i*  the  first 
among  them,  and  that  his  jurisdiction  is  not  to  confer 
episcopacy,  but  only  to  watch  over  tho  conduct  of  the  other 
bishops,  Sec.  These  opinions  of  the  Jimsermts  are  found, 
among  other  works,  in  the 'Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Pistoia 
held  by  De  Ricci’  (Atti  e Decreti  del  Coneilio  Dioeexano 
di  Pishia  Heir  anno  1786),  which  were  condemned  by 
Pope  Pius  VI.  As  for  the  Protestant  and  Reformed 
churches,  they  do  not  acknowledge  any  authority  or  juris- 
diction in  the  pope,  except  over  hi*  own  dioccso  as  bishop 
Rome,  or  at  rao*t  over  the  other  dioceses  of  the  province  of 
Rqme  as  metropolitan.  The  Greek,  Armenian.  Jacobite, 
and  Nestorian  churches  likewise  disclaim  his  authority. 
Several  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  growth  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  see  over  the 
churches  of  the  West;  which  supremacy  they  assert  w as  once 


limited  to  the  provinces  which  constituted,  under  the 
Christian  emperors,  successor*  of  Constantine,  the  vicariate 
of  Rome,  namely,  Etruria,  the  March  of  Ancona,  Valeria, 
Apulia,  Calabria,  Lucaniu,  the  Abruzzi,  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  Corsica.  These  province*  were  under  the  lay  jurisdic- 
tion of  an  imperial  vicar.  The  rest  of  Italy,  with  Rhortia, 
constituted  the  vicariate  of  Italy,  of  which  Milan  was  the 
capital.  Both  vicariates  were  subject  to  the  prefect  of  Italy, 
who  had  also  under  his  authority  the  province*  of  Africa 
and  Illyria.  • Tho  province*  which  formed  part  of  tho  vica- 
riate of  Rome  were  called ' suburbicarim,'  and  their  diocesan* 
acknowledged  the  bishop  of  Rome  a*  their  metropolitan. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  Father  Sirmond,  and  of  l)u  Pin,  in 
his  * De  antiqua  lirdcsi®  Discipline,'  ami  of  Giuiinuuo,  in 
his  ‘Sloria  civile  del  Regno  di  Napoli.’  They  contend  that 
until  the  reign  of  Valcntinian  III.  the  inctro|M)litan  au- 
thority of  the  bishop  of  Rome  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
Kuburbifurian  provinces.  Allatius,  Baroniu*.  Maimbourg, 
and  othurs,  on  the  contrary,  contend  that  the  bishop  of 
Rome  was  by  right  the  metropolitan  of  the  whole  West,  if 
not  of  the  whole  Roman  empire.  Gregory  I.  (the  Great) 
however  disclaimed  tho  title  of  (Ecumenic  or  universal 
bishop,  and  in  token  of  humility  assumed  that  of  4 Servus 
Servorum  Domini,’  the  * Servant  of  the  Seivants  of  the 
Lord,’  which  his  successors  hove  continued  to  place  at  the 
head  of  their  briefs  and  decretals. 

In  hi*  quality  of  bishop  of  Rome,  the  pope  dtdegates  hi* 
authority  a*  ordinary  to  a prelate  called  Vioe-Gercote,  who  is 
generally  a bishop  in  partibu*.  In  Ins  quality  of  metropoli- 
tan of  the  province  of  Rome,  he  ha*  under  him  the  bishop* 
called  Suburbicarii  of  Ostia  and  Vclletn,  of  Porto  amlSania 
Rufina,  of  Sabina,  of  Fiascati,  of  Albano,  and  of  Palestrina. 
As  primate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  he  ha*  under 
him  the  following  see*: — In  the  Papal  State,  8 archbishops 
and  69  bishops;  in  Tuscany,  3 archbishop*  and  17  bishop*; 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  23  archbishops  and  73 
bishops ; in  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  7 archbishops  and  34 
bishops ; in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  4 bishop* ; in  the  duchy  of 
Modena,  4 bishops;  in  the  duchy  of  Lucca,  1 archbishop  ; in 
the  Austrian  empire,  13  archbishops  and  71  bishops;  in  the 
rest  of  Germany,  5 archbishops  ami  20  bishops ; in  Switzer- 
land, 4 bishops;  in  Belgium,  1 archbishop  and  6 bishops; 
in  France,  14  archbishops  and  66  bishops;  in  Spain,  8 arch- 
bishops and  49  bishops;  in  Portugal,  3 archbishop*  and  14 
bishops;  in  Russian  Poland,  6 archbishops  and  13  bishops, 
of  whom  2 archbishops  and  3 bishop*  belong  to  the  united 
Greek  church;  in  Ireland,  4 archbishops  and  23  bishops; 
in  the  states  of  Spanish  America,  6 archbishops  and  3a 
bishops;  in  Brazil,  1 archbi-hop  and  10  bishops;  m tin; 
Spanish  colonies,  1 archbishop  and  7 bishops ; in  the 
Portuguese  colonies,  2 aichbishop*  and  10  bishops ; in 
Hayli,  I bishop;  in  the  French  settlement  of  Algiers,  I 
bishop,  lately  appointed;  in  Canada,  2 bilbops;  in  the 
other  English  colonies  and  dependencies,  2 archbishops  and 
2 bishops;  in  the  United  Slates,  I archbishop  and  II 
bishops.  (Serristori,  Stalistica  (T Italia.)  There  are  besides 
several  bishops  in  partihns  infidelium  in  Turkey,  China. 
Baibary,  &c.  In  England  and  other  Protestant  countries 
tho  vicars  apostolic  exercise  the  episcopal  functions  over  that 
part  of  the  community  which  follows  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  The  total  number  of  people  who  profess  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  Europe  is  roughly  calculated  nt  about 
1 12  millions,  or  about  one  half  of  the  population  of  Europe. 
The  countries  of  w hich  the  population  is  exclusively  Roman 
Catholic  are,—  I,  Italy  ; 2,  .Spain  ; 3,  Portugal ; 4,  the  king- 
dom of  Belgium.  In  America,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
states  ore  also  exclusively  Catholic.  Roman  Catholic  con- 
gregations are  scattered  about  various  countries  of  Asia,  but 
in  small  number*. 

For  the  manner  in  which  the  pope  carries  on  the  spiritual 
government  of  this  extensive  flock  see  Catholic  Church 
and  Concordat.  Tho  form  of  election  of  the  pope  is  given 
under  Conclave.  For  the  history  of  the  pope*  see  tl.cir 
res|>cctive  names,  Adrian,  Alexander.  Benedict.  Boni- 
pack,  Calixtub,  Clement,  Euobnius,  Felix,  Gregory, 
Honorii’s,  Innocent,  John,  Julius.  Leo,  Martin, 
Nicholas,  Paschal,  Paul,  Pius,  Sergius,  Sixtus, 
Stephen,  Urban,  See.  The  reader  may  refer  also  to  the 
Vila;  et  Jits  (icsta;  Pontificum  Romannrum  ab  Initio  not- 
centis^Ecclesiee  usque  iul  Urbanum  VII.,  by  Ciacotiio,  Ca- 
bronCand  Viltorello,  foh,  Rome,  1630. 

The  chronology  of  the  earlier  pope*  is  often  obseme,  and 
the  dates  arc  uncertain.  The  following  table  is  chiefly 
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funded  on  Petau'* ' RationnriumTcmporum.'  According  lo 
the  chronology  of  the  Roman  Church,  the  apostle  St-  Peter 
wa9  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  and  suffered  martyrdom,  a.d.  57. 
He  is  said  to  have  entrusted  in  his  lifetime  the  see  of  Rome 
to  Linus,  a native  of  Etruria,  who  died  in  the  year  6s. 
Linus  was  succeeded  by  Clemens  Kumanus,  who  died  about 
a.d.  100.  Some  chronologic*  place  Anaelutu*  or  Ctetus 
between  Linus  and  Clemens,  whilst  others  place  him  after 
Clemens.  [Clkmknt  I.]  Evaristes,  a native  of  Palestine, 
is  rccouied  as  bUhop  of  Rome  about  iho  year  lot),  and  was 
succeeded  by  Alexander  I.  about  100.  Alexander  1.  was 
succeeded  by  Sixtus  I.,  a Roman,  in  119.  Sixtus  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  127,  by  Telesphurus,  a Greek,  who  is  said  by 
Ircnmus  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  about  the  year  138. 
Hyginus,  a native  of  Athens,  succeeded  Telesphorus,  and 
was  succeeded,  in  142,  by  Pius  1.,  a native  of  Aquileim 
Pius  was  succeeded,  in  151,  by  Anicetus,  a native  of  Syria. 
Anicetus  was  succeeded,  in  161,  by  Soterus,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  1 70,  by  Elcutherus,  ill  whose  time  I returns  visited 
Rome.  Kleulhcrus  wn*  succeeded,  in  185,  by  Victor  I.,  a 
native  of  Africa.  To  Victor  succeeded  Zepliyrinu*,  A.n.  197. 
Zephyrinus  was  succeeded,  in  217,  by  Kuilistus  or  Calixtus 
L,  who  governed  the  see  of  Rome  through  a period  of  com- 
parative tranquillity  under  the  tolerant  reign  of  Alexander 
Scverus.  Calixtus  was  succeeded,  in  222,  by  Urban  1. 
Pontianus  succeeded  Urban  in  230,  and  died  in  exile.  He 
was  succeeded,  in  235,  by  Antherus,  who  a few  months  after 
his  election  suffered  martyrdom,  during  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians  by  Maximiuus.  lie  was  succeeded  by  Fa- 
bianus,  a.i>.  236.  Fabtanus  wan  succeeded,  in  252,  by  Cor- 
nelius, whose  election  was  contested  by  Novatianus,  a 
Roman  presbyter,  who  is  the  first  antipo{>c  recorded  in  his- 
tory. Cornelius  was  succeeded,  in  253,  by  Lucius  I.  To 
Lucius  succeeded  Stephen  I.,  in  the  same  year.  Stephen 
had  a warm  controversy  with  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage. 
Stephen  was  succeeded  by  Sixtus  II.,  in  257.  Sixtus  was 
succeeded  by  Dionysius,  a.i>.  259.  It  was  under  Dionysius 
that  the  heresy  of  Paul  of  Samosata  broke  out.  Dionysius 
was  succeeded  by  Felix  I.  in  the  year  270.  Eutyeliianus 
succeeded  Felix  in  275, and  was  sueeeded,  in  283,  by  Cuius,  : 
who  is  suit)  to  have  been  a relative  of  the  emperor  Diode-  : 
tianus.  Caius  was  succeeded,  in  296,  by  Marcdlinus.  Mar-  j 
cellinus  died  a d.  305,  and  after  a vacancy  of  three  years 
Marcellus  was  elected  in  308.  Eusebius  succeeded  Mar- 
cellus  in  310,  who  was  succeeded  in  the  same  year  by  Mel- 
cluades,  in  whoso  time  Constantine  defeated  Maxentius  and 
took  possession  of  Home.  Melchiadcs  was  succeeded,  in 
314,  by  Sylvester  I.,  during  whose  pontificate  Constantine 
convoked  the  great  council  of  Nicies,  to  which  Sylvester 
sent  two  priests  as  his  legii'es.  In  that  council  it  was  de- 
creed that  the  bishop  of  Rome  should  be  primate  over 
the  churches  of  tho»e  provinces  which  in  civil  matters 
were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  * Viearius  Urbis,’  or 
imporial  vicar  of  Rome. 

Data  of  election. 
a u. 

336.  Marcus,  a native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Sylvester  I. 

337.  Julius  I.,  a native  of  Rome. 

352.  Liberius,  a Roman,  bani-li.-d  by  Constantins. 

Felix,  substituted  by  Consluniius,  is  consideied  by  most 
a*  an  intruder. 

366.  D.una-us  I.,  a Spaniard,  elected  after  the  death  of 
Ltberius. 

Ilrsicmus,  antipopc  against  Datuasu*. 

384.  Siricius,  a Roman,  succeeded  Dainasus. 

338.  Anastn.sius  1 . a Roman. 

401.  Innocent  I.,  native  of  Albano. 

417.  Zosimus,  a Greek. 

418.  Boniface  1.,  a Roman. 

422.  Ctdestmus  I,  a Roman. 

432.  Sixtus  III.,  a Roman. 

440.  Leo  I.  of  Rome,  called  the  Great. 

461.  Hilaries,  a native  of  Sardinia. 

467.  Simplicius,  a native  of  Tibur. 

483.  Felix  III.  of  Horne. 

492.  Gelasius  1.  of  Rome. 

496.  Anastasitis  II.  of  Rome. 

498.  Svmroachus,  a native  of  Sardinia. 

514.  Hormisdas,  a native  of  Frusino. 

523.  John  I.,  a Tuscan 

526.  Felix  IV.,  a native  of  Beneventum. 

530.  Boniface  II.  of  Rome. 

532,  John  II.  of  Rome. 
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535.  Agnpctus  I.  of  Rome. 

536.  Syl verius,  a native  of  Campania. 

540.  Vigiliua,  a Roman. 

' 555.  Pehigius  I.,  a Roman. 

560.  John  III-  of  Rome. 

574.  Benedict  1.  of  Koine. 

578-  l’eliigius  II.  of  Rome. 

59U.  Gregory  I.  of  Kune,  styled  the  Greet. 

6o4.  Sabimami*.  a native  of  Tuscany. 

607.  Boniface  III.  of  Koine. 

608.  Boniface  IV.,  a native  of  Abruxzo 
615.  Dcusdedit  or  Dcodatu*  I.  of  Romo. 

619.  Boniface  V.,  a Neapolitan. 

625.  llouorius  I.,  a native  of  Capua. 

638.  Severinus  of  Rome- 

640.  John  IV.,  a native  of  Dalmatia. 

641.  Theodorus,  a Greek. 

649.  Marlin  I.  of  Tuderlum. 

654.  Eugcnius  I.  of  Rome. 

657.  Vitalianus,  a native  of  Signia. 

672.  Deusdedit  1 1.  of  Rome. 

676.  iXimnuu  1.  of  Rome. 

6 8.  Agathon,  a Sicilian. 

632.  Leo  II.,  a Sicilian. 

684.  Benedict  II.  of  Rome. 

685.  John  V.,  a native  of  Syria. 

686.  Conon,  a native  of  Thrace. 

6B7.  Sergius  I.,  a native  of  Palermo. 

701.  John  VI.,  a native  of  Greece. 

705.  John  VII.,  a native  of  Greece. 

708.  Sisinius,  a native  of  Syria,  died  a month  after. 

708.  Constantine,  a Syrian. 

715.  Gregory  II.  of  Rome. 

731.  Gregory  III.,  a Syrian. 

741.  Zacharias.  a Greek,  crowned  Pepin,  king  of  Franco. 
753.  Stephen  II-  survived  hi»  election  only  a few  days. 

753.  Stephen  III.  of  Rome. 

757.  Paul  I.,  a Roman. 

763.  Stephen  IV.,  a Sicilian. 

772.  Adrian  I , a Roman. 

735.  Leo  III.,  a Roman,  crowned  Cliailenngnc  emperor, 
A. I).  800. 

816.  Stephen  V.,  a Roman. 

8 1 7.  Pusehal  L a Roman. 

824.  Eugeuius  II.,  a Roman. 

827.  Valentinus,  a Roman,  died  in  lew  than  two  months  alter. 
827.  Gregory  IV.,  a Roman. 

843.  Sergius  II.,  a Roman. 

647.  Leo  IV„  a Roman. 

Between  Leo  and  hi*  successor  some  chroniclers 
place  .1  oan. 

855.  Benedict  ill.,  a Roman. 

858.  Nicholas  I.,  a Roman.  Schism  of  Photivs  began. 
867.  Adrian  II.,  a Roman. 

872.  John  VIII.,  a Roman. 

86 '2.  Mnrtin  II„  called  by  some  Marinua  I. 

881.  Adrian  III-  a Roman. 

855.  Stephen  VI..  a Roman. 

891.  Formosus,  bi-diop  of  Porto. 

Sergius,  autipope,  and  after  him  Boniface,  styled  by 
some  VI. 

896.  Stephen  VII , a Roman. 

897.  Uomaims,  a Tuscan,  died  after  four  months. 

697.  Theodorus  II.,  a Roman,  died  in  lea*  than  a month. 
897.  John  IX.  of  Tibur. 

900.  Benedict  IV.,  a Roman. 

9U3.  Leo  V..  a native  of  Ardca. 

Christopher,  antipopc. 

90-1.  Sergius  III.,  tho  favourite  of  Marozia  anti  the  Tiurati 
faction. 

911.  Anadasiu*  111.,  a Roman. 

913.  I-ando,  a native  of  Sabina. 

914.  John  X.,  a Roman,  died  in  prison  by  the  Ttiscsn 

faction. 

928.  Leo  VI.,  n Roman. 

929.  Stephen  VIII , u Roman. 

931.  John  XI.,  son  of  Sergiu*  HI.  and  jf  Marozia. 

936.  Leo  VI!.,  a Homan. 

939.  Stephen  IX.,  a Roman. 

943.  Martin  HI.,  called  by  some  Marinus  II. 

946.  A impetus  II. 

956.  John  XII.,  Oitaviano  Conti,  nephew  of  John  XI 
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Tie  was  the  first  who  changed  his  natuc  on  his  as- 
sumption. 

963.  Leo  VIII.,  styled  antipope  by  some 

964.  Benedict  V.,  a Roman. 

965.  John  XIII.,  a Roman. 

972.  Benedict  VI.,  was  killed  in  the  tumult  of  Crescentius. 

973.  Domnus  II.,  a Roman. 

974.  Benedict  VII.,  of  the  Conti  family. 

983.  John  XIV.,  put  to  death  by  Cardinal  Franco. 

Franco,  antipopc,  by  the  name  of  Boniface  VIII 

985.  John  XV.,  a Roman,  died  in  a few  mouths. 

986.  John  XVI.,  a Roman. 

996.  Gregory  V.,  a German:  Crescentius  put  to  death  bv 
Oiho  III. 

999.  Sylvester  II.,  Gerbert,  native  of  Auvergne. 

1003.  John  XVIII.,  a Roman. 

1009.  Sergius  IV..  n Roman. 

1012.  Benedict  VIII.  of  Tusculum,  of  the  Conti  family. 
1024.  John  XIX.  of  Rome,  brother  of  the  preceding. 

1033.  Benedict  IX.,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  deposed. 

Antipope,  Sylvester,  bishop  of  Sabina. 

1044.  Gregory  VI.  of  Rome,  abdicated. 

1047.  Clement  II.  of  Saxotiv  (bishop  of  Bamberg). 

1048.  Damasus  II.  (Foppo,  bishop  of  Brixen). 

1049.  Leo  IX..  bishop  of  Tout.  Final  separation  of  the 
Greek  church. 

1055.  Victor  II..  bishop  of  Eichstadt. 

1057.  Stephen  IX.  Frederick,  abbot  of  Monte  Casino 

1058.  Benedict  X.,  by  some  stvled  anlipope,  abdicated. 

1059.  Nicholas  II.  of  Burgundy. 

1061.  Alexander  II.  of  Milan. 

1073.  Gregory  VII.,  Hildebrand,  a monk  of  Soana  in 
Tuscany. 

Guibert,  anti  pope,  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  III. 
1086.  Victor  III.,  a native  of  Henevcntum. 

1088.  Urban  II.,  a native  of  France. 

1099.  Paschal  II.,  a native  of  Tuscany. 

Antipopes,  Albert  and  Theodorie. 

1118.  Gelasius  II.,  a native  of  Caieta. 

1119.  Calixtus  II.,  a native  of  Burgundy. 

1 124.  Honorius  II.,  Cardinal  Lambcrto,  bishop  of  Ostia. 

1 130.  Innocent  II.,  a Roman. 

Anacletus,  antipope. 

1143.  Celestinus  II..  a Tuscan. 

1 144.  Lucius  II.  of  Bologna. 

1 145.  Ku  gen  ins  III.  of  Pisa. 

1 153.  Anastasius  IV.,  a Roman. 

1154.  Adrian  IV.,  Nicholas  Brenkspcaro,  an  Englishman. 
1159.  Alexander  III.  Cardinal  Orlando  Bamlinelli  of  Siena. 

Cardinal  Ootavian,  antipopc,  by  the  name  of  Victor. 
Cardinal  Guido,  antipopc,  by  the  name  of  Paschai. 
Calixtus,  anlipope. 

1181.  Lucius  II.,  Cardinal  Uhaldo  of  Lucca. 

1 185.  Urban  III.,  Uberto  Crivelli,  archbishop  of  Milan. 

1 187.  Gregory  VIII.  of  Benevcntum,  died  in  two  months. 

1 188.  Clement  III.,  Paul,  bishop  of  Prtoncsle. 

1 191.  Celestinus  III.,  Cardinal  Hyacuithus,  a Roman. 

1 198.  Innocent  III.,  Cardinal  Lotharius  of  Signia. 

1216.  Honorius  III.,  Cardinal  Savelli  of  Rome. 

1227.  Gregory  IX.,  Cardinal  Hugo  of  Anagni. 

1241.  Celestinus  IV.  of  Milan,  died  in  a few  days. 

J 242.  Innocent  IV.,  Cardinal  Sinibnldo  Fiescbi  of  Genoa. 

1 254.  A lexandcr  IV.,  Cardinal  Rinaldo  Conti  of  Aunqui. 
1261.  Urban  IV..  James,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  a French- 
man. 

1265.  Clement  IV.,  Guy  of  St.  Gilles  in  I^angueiloc. 

1272.  Gregory  X..  Tebuldo  Visconti  of  Piacenza. 

1276.  Innocent  V.,  Cardinal  Peter,  a native  of  Torentaise. 
1276.  Adrian  V.,  Oltobono  Fiescbi  of  Genoa,  die  1 in  n 
month. 

1276.  John  XXI.  of  Lisbon. 

1277.  Nicholas  III.,  Cardinal  Orsini  of  Rome. 

1281.  Martin  IV'.,  Cardinal  Simon  de  Brie,  a Frenchman. 
1283.  Honorius  IV.,  Cardinal  James  Savelli  of  Rome. 

1288.  Nicholas  IV.,  Cardinal  Jerome  of  Aseoli. 

1294.  Ccicstinus  V.,  Pietro  da  Morrone  of  Abruzzo,  abdi- 
cated. 

1295.  Boniface  V II I..  Cardinal  Benedetto  Cactani  of  Anagni. 
1303.  Benedict  XI,,  Cardinal  Nicholas  ofTreviso. 

1305.  Clomunt  V.,  Bertrand  of  Bordeaux,  removed  the 
Papal  See  to  Avignon. 

1316.  John  XXIL,  James  ofCahors  in  France. 
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Nicholas,  antipope,  in  Italy. 

1334.  Benedict  XII , James  Fournier,  a Frenchman. 

1342.  Clement  VI.,  Peter  Roger  of  Limoges  m France. 
1352.  Innocent  VI.,  Stephen  Aubert  of  Limoges. 

13G2.  Urban  V.,  William  Grimoai'd,  a Frenchman. 

1370.  Gregory  XI.,  Peter  Roger,  a Frenchman,  restoicd 
the  Papal  See  to  Rome. 

1.378.  Urban  VI.,  Bartolomeo  Prtgnano,  a Neapolitan. 

Antipope,  Clement,  at  Avignon. 

1389.  Boniface  IX.,  Poter  Tonmcelli  of  Naples. 

Antipope,  Pedro  de  Luna,  a Spaniard.  [Benedict, 
Antipopk.] 

1404.  Innocent  VII.,  Cosmo  Migliorati  of  Sulmnna. 

1406.  Gregory  XII.,  Angelo  Corrari  of  Venice,  abdicated  at 
Constance. 

1409.  Alexander  V.,  Peter  Pbilargius  of  Condia. 

1410.  John  XXIII., Cardinal  Cos? u, deposed  bytheCouncil 
of  Constance. 

1417.  Martin  V.,  Otho  Colon na,  a Roman. 

1431.  Eugcnius  IV,  Gabriel  Condulmero,  a Venetian 
Schism  between  the  Pope  ami  the  Council  of  Basle. 
Felix,  antipope.  [Amadeus  VI II.] 

1447.  Nicholas  V.,  Cardinal  Thomas  of  Surzana 
1455.  Calixtus  II].,  Alfonso  Borgia,  a Spaniard. 

1458.  Pius  II.,  /Eneas  Sylvius  Piccolonimi  of  Siena 
1464.  Paul  II.,  Peter  Barbo  of  Venice. 

1471.  Sixtus  IV.,  Francis  della  Rovere,  a Genoese 
1485.  Innocent  VIII.,  Gian  Battista  Cibo,  a Genoese. 

1492.  Alexander  VI.,  Rodrigo  Lcnzoli  Borgia,  a Spaniard. 
1503.  Pius  III.,  Francis  Todeschini  Piccolomini,  died  in  a 
month. 

1503.  Julius  II.,  Julian  della  Rovere,  a Genoese. 

1513.  Leo  X.,  Giovanni  de*  Medici,  son  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent. 

1522.  Adrian  VI.  of  Utrecht,  precentor  of  Charles  V. 

1523.  Clement  VII.,  Giulio  de  Medici,  nephew  of  Lorenzo. 
1534.  Paul  III*  Alessandro  Farnese  of  Rome:  convoke  the 

Council  of  Trent. 

1550.  Julius  III*  Giovan  Maria  Gioeci  of  Rome. 

1555.  Marcellus  IT.,  Cardinal  Cervini  of  Montcpulciano, 
died  in  a month. 

1555.  Paul  IV.,  Gianpietro  Carafla,  a Neapolitan. 

1559.  Pius  IV.,  Giovanni  Angelo  Medichmi  of  Milan 
closed  Council  of  Trent. 

1566.  Pius  V.,  Michele  Gliislieri  of  Alessandria  in  Pied- 
mont. 

1572.  Gregory  XIII..  Hugo  Bunncompagni  of  Bologna. 
1585.  Sixtus  V.,  Felice  Puretti  of  Montalto  in  the  March 
or  Ancona. 

1590.  Urban  VII*  Gian  Battista  Costagna,  a Genoese,  died 
in  a few  days. 

1590.  Gregory  XlV*  Nicola  Sfrondati  of  Milan. 

1591.  Innocent  IX*  Gian  Antonio  Facchiuelti  of  Bologna. 

1592.  Clement VlIL.Ippoiito  Aldobrandini,antliveof  Fuuo. 

1605*  Lct>  XL,  Alessandro  de*  Medici  of  Florence,  died  in  a 
month. 

1605.  Paul  V*  Comillo  Borghesc  of  Rome. 

1621.  Gregory  XV..  Alessandro  Ludovici  of  Bologna. 

1623.  Urban  VIII.,  Mafleo  Barberini,  a Florentine. 

1644.  Innocent  X.,  Gian  Battista  Pamfili  of  Rome. 

1655.  Alexander  VII. , Fabio  Chigi  of  Siena. 

1667.  Clement  IX*  Giulio  Rospigliosi  of  Pistoia. 

1670.  Clement  X*  Emilio  Altieri  of  Rome. 

1676.  Clement  XL.  Benedetto  Odcscalcbi  of  Como. 

1689.  Alexander  VIII.,  Pietro  Ottoboni  of  Venice. 

1691.  Innocent  XII*  Antonio  Pignatelli  of  Naples. 

17tt0.  Clement  XL.  Gian  Francesco  Albani  of  Urbino. 

1721.  Innocent  XIII*  Michel  Angelo  Conti  of  Rome. 

1724.  Benedict  XIII..  Vincenzo  Maria  Orsini  of  Rome. 

1730.  Clement  XII.,  Lorenzo  Corsini  of  Florence. 

1740.  Benedict  XIV*  Prospero  Lambertini  of  Bologna. 

1758.  Clement  XIII*  Carlo  Rozzonico  of  Venice. 

1769.  Clement  XLV*  Gian  Vincenzo  Ganganelli,  born  near 
Rimini. 

1775.  Pius  VI*  Angelo  Braschi  ofCesena. 

1800.  Pius  VII*  Gregorio  Barnaba  Chiaramonti  ofCesena. 
1823.  Leo  XII*  Annibale  della  Genga,  native  of  Romagna. 
1829.  1 ius  V 111.,  Cardinal  Castiglioni  of  Cingoli. 

XVI"  Mi"lr°  Cupellari,  bom  ai  liellimo. 

1 U1  fclti  is  a word  often  used  in  England  in  an  invidi- 
ous sense  to  denote  the  Roman  Catholie  religion  in  general, 
but  more  particularly  those  tenets  of  the  Roman  church 
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which  are  most  obnoxious  to  those  who  dissent  from  it,  such 
as  its  avowed  exclusiveness,  its  intolerance,  which  is  founded 
on  the  belief  that  out  of  its  pale  there  can  be  no  salvation, 
and  its  consequent  authoritative  tone  and  determined  pro- 
selvtism.  For  a zealous  Catholic  thero  can  Be  no  truce  with 
what  he  considers  to  lie  error,  and  his  duty  is  to  reclaim  os 
many  as  he  can  to  the  bosom  of  his  church. 

fn  an  encyclic  letter  of  the  present  pope,  dated  15th 
August,  1832,  and  addressed  to  ail  patriarchs,  archbishops, 
and  bishops,  the  principle  of  allowing  liberty  of  conscience 
to  the  people  is  censured  as  * absurd,  erroneous,  and  deliri- 
ous, derived  from  the  corrupt  source  of  indifforcnlUm.  Tor 
the  liberty  of  error  is  death  to  the  soul.’  It  was  in  com- 
pliance with  this  declaration  that  La  Mennais  in  the  follow- 
ing September  dissolved  the  society  which  he  had  estab- 
lished * for  advocating  religious  liberty.'  ( Affaires  de  Home, 
par  M.  F.  dc  la  Mennais,  Bruxelles  and  London,  1836,  with 
copy  of  the  4 Encyclic  Letter,’  and  other  documents.) 

POPERINGEN  is  a flourishing  town  in  the  province  of 
West  Flanders,  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  twenty-six 
miles  south  by  west  ofOstond,  situated  on  a canal  called  the 
Bchipvacrt,  and  has  10,000  inhabitants.  The  churches,  of 
which  there  are  seven,  viz.  two  parish  churches  and  five 
belonging  to  the  convents,  arc  well-built  edifices.  The  in- 
habitants have  considerable  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens 
and  serge,  several  oil-mills,  and  earry  on  a profitable  trade, 
especially  in  hops,  which  are  very  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  neighbouring  country,  and  are  of  very  superior  quality, 
being  preferred  even  to  those  of  Alost.  (Stein;  Hassel.) 
POPPY.  [Paj’aver.] 

POPULATION,  the  number  of  people  in  any  country 
or  division  of  a country,  or  in  a city  or  town. 

The  circumstances  which  determine  the  proportion  of  the 
population  to  the  area  of  any  given  country,  are  the  first 
elements  which  we  must  take  into  the  account  in  consider- 
ing their  social  condition.  In  the  lowest  stage  of  human 
existence,  that  in  which  men  depeud  on  hunting  and 
fishing  for  a subsistence,  they  are  scattered  over  an  im- 
mense surface  in  order  to  obtain  food;  and  as  tbo  ani- 
mals which  they  pursue  become  scarce  in  oue  part,  they 
remove  to  another.  Though  the  numbers  of  a tribe  may 
not  average  one  individual  to  a square  mile,  the  ditlicullies 
of  procuring  subsistence  are  often  so  great,  that  frequent 
hunger  and  occasional  famines  have  always  characterised 
the  savage  state.  Many  of  the  tribes  of  North  America 
which  live  near  and  among  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  ac- 
tual examples  of  this  precarious  mode  of  existence ; and  the 
white  men  who  hunt  the  fur-bearing  animals  in  the  same 
regions  are  subjected  to  these  inconveniences  of  a savage 
lift*.  The  purely  pastoral  state  admits  of  a greater  relative 
proportion  of  population;  but  the  necessity  of  frequent  re- 
moval from  place  to  place  in  search  of  pasture  does  not  ad- 
mit of  this  proportion  surpassing  a certain  limit,  which  is 
determined  by  the  capabilities  of  the  uncultivated  land  to 
feed  their  Hocks  and  herds.  If  agriculture  be  resorted  to, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  shepherd  be  exchanged  for  that 
of  the  husbandman,  the  tract  over  which  the  former  uan- 
dAred  with  their  Hocks  will  sustain  a much  larger  popu- 
lation. In  the  early  stages  of  agriculture,  the  impiemeut* 
of  labour  are  few  and  imperfect : the  clothing  of  each 
family  is  the  produce  of  household  industry ; and  only  a 
limited  number  of  non-agriculturalists  is  needed  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  community.  When  a more  minute 
division  of  employments  takes  place,  and  the  husbandman 
is  solely  engaged  in  raising  food,  while  others  are  employed 
in  making  clothing  and  supplying  all  the  other  wants  of  the 
population,  the  labour  of  the  community  becomes  much 
more  productive,  and  food  being  consequently  raised  in 
greater  quantities,  this  change  is  followed  by  an  increase  of 
the  population ; and  when  machines  for  abridging  human 
labour  arc  introduced,  a further  stimulus  is  given  to  the  in- 
crease of  population.  An  intelligent,  healthy,  and  indus- 
trious population,  who  possess  a good  soil  and  abuudanco  of 
mineral  wealth,  are  enabled  by  improvements  in  machinery 
and  labour-saving  contrivances,  not  only  to  supply  their 
own  wants,  but  those  of  other  countries  in  a less  advanced 
state.  When  a country  has  succeeded  in  introducing  the 
products  of  an  extensively  diversified  industry  into  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  thus  enjoys  a far  larger  amount 
of  commerce  than  it  could  command  if  its  foreign  trade 
were  determined  by  the  mere  extent  of  its  territory,  instead 
of  the  industry,  enterprise,  and  intelligence  of  it*  inhabit- 
ants operating  on  its  natural  resources,  the  population  may- 


be increased  almost  indefinitely,  with  a continual  increase  in 
the  comforts  which  it  enjoys.  In  the  savage  state,  a tract  of 
several  hundred  square  miles  is  overstocked  by  as  tnany  in- 
dividuals: in  nations  which  have  reached  the  highest  degree 
of  civilization  hitherto  known,  the  peculation  is  as  great  to 
one  single  square  mile. 

Under  all  the  diversity  of  circumstauces  in  which  the 
inhabitants  of  different  parts  of  the  world  exist,  their 
numbers  aro  limited  by  the  mean*  of  subsistence.  If  the 
population  increases  faster  than  llic  food  for  their  support, 
poverty  and  misery  ensue,  and  death  thins  their  numbers, 
and  brings  them  to  a level  with  the  means  of  subsistence. 
This  efTect  may  take  place  whether  the  population  be  one 
to  a square  mile  or  several  hundreds.  Hence  the  pro- 
portion of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  to  the  population, 
is  os  important  an  element  in  ascertaining  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  population  of  any  country  as  the  proportion  of 
their  numbers  to  each  square  mile. 

The  evils  which  ariso  when  the  population  increases  more 
rapidly  thpn  the  means  of  subsistence  had  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  two  of  the  most  eminent  writers,  of  antiquity 
! Plato  and  Aristotle.  ( Plato,  Laws,  v.,  and  Republic,  v. ; Aris- 
i totle,  Politik,  viL  1G.)  In  later  times,  this  truth  had  been 
' seen  by  Dr.  Franklin,  Sir  James  Stewart  ( Treatise  on  Pul. 

, Econ.,  book  1 ),  Mr.  Townsend  (Essay  on  the  Poor-Lairs),  and 
I other  English  and  French  economists.  Their  views  attracted 
I little  attention  at  the  time  when  they  wrote.  Jn  England 
j especially,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  a false  opinion 
prevailed  that  the  population  was  diminishing;  aud  subse- 
quently the  detnunu  for  men  during  the  long  war  with 
trance  rendered  the  evils  of  a redundant  population  almost 
imaginary  in  gcnoral  estimation.  The  decennial  census  of 
; tho  "population  during  the  present  century,  the  transition 
j from  war  to  peace,  and  the  commercial  embarrassments 
and  periods  of  public  distress  which  have  been  experienced, 
have  contributed  to  enlighten  the  public  mind;  and  the 
writings  of  the  late  Mr.  Malthus  have  powerfully  aided  in 
producing  correct  views  upon  the  questions  of  population. 
His  ‘ Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population*  was  first  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  1798.  This  work  was  suggested  by 
a paper  in  Godwin’s  * Inquirer,'  and  tho  author's  object  was  to 
apply  the  principle  of  population  in  considering  the  schemes 
of  human  perfectibility,  and  other  speculations  on  society 
to  which  the  French  revolution  had  given  birth.  Humo 
( Populous ness  of  Ancient  Nations),  Wallace  ( Dissertation 
on  the  Numbers  of  Mankind  in  Antieni  and  Modern  Times), 
and  Dr.  Price’s  writings  of  morn  recent  date,  were  the  au- 
thors from  whom  Mr.  Malthus  deduced  the  main  principle 
of  his  Essay.  In  1803  appeared  a second  edition,  to  which 
Mr.  Malthus  afiixed  his  name,  and  which  might  almost  be 
considered  as  a new  work.  The  author  had  in  the  interval 
directed  his  attention  to  an  historical  examination  of  tho 
1 effect  of  the  principle  of  population  on  the  past  and  present 
state  of  society,  and  tho  subject  was  for  the  first  time 
, treated  in  a comprehensive  and  systematic  manner.  A 
j third  and  fourth  edition  appeared  a few  years  afterwards. 
Tho  fifth  edition,  containing  several  additional  chapters,  was 
published  in  1817.  The  sixth  and  present  edition,  which 
contained  few  alterations,  was  published  in  1826.  The  title 
of  the  work  as  it  at  present  stands  is  as  follows : — 4 An 
i Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  or  a view  of  its  past 
and  present  Effects  on  Human  Happiness,  with  an  Inquiry 
j into  our  prospects  respecting  the  future  removal  or  mitigu- 
| lion  of  the  evils  which  it  occasions.’  The  following  is  a 
! brief  summary  of  its  leading  principles. — Mr.  Multlms’s 
propositions  are— that  population,  when  unchecked,  goes  on 
doubling  itself  every  twenty-five  years,  or  increases  in  a 
1 geometrical  ratio;  while  the  means  of  subsistence,  under  the 
< most  favourable  circumstances,  could  not  be  made  to  in- 
1 crease  faster  than  in  an  arithmetical  ratio.  That  is,  the 
human  species  may  increase  os  the  numbers  1,  2,  4,8,  )6, 
32 ; while  the  increase  of  food  would  only  proceed  in  the 
\ following  ratio,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Thus  if  all  the  fertile  land 
of  a country  is  occupied,  the  yearly  increase  of  produce  must 
depend  u|»on  improved  mean*  of  cultivation ; and  neither 
science  nor  capital  applied  to  land  could  create  an  incrcn>ed 
amount  of  produce  beyond  a certain  limit.  But  the  increase 
of  population  would  ever  goon  with  unabated  vigour,  if  food 
could  be  obtained,  and  a population  of  twenty  millions 
would  possess  as  much  the  inherent  power  of  doubling  itself 
as  a population  of  twenty  thousand.  Population  however 
cannot  increase  beyond  the  lowest  nourishment  capable  of 
supporting  life ; and  therefore  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
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fooil  forms  the  primary  check  on  the  increase  of  population, 
although  it  does  not  usually  present  itself  as  the  immediate 
cheek,  but  operates  upon  mankind  in  the  various  forms  of 
misery  or  the  fear  of  misery.  The  immediate  check  may 
he  either  preventive  qr  j/osiiive ; the  former  being  such  as 
reason  and  reflection  impose,  and  the  latter  consisting  of 
every  form  by  which  vice  and  misery  shorten,  human  life, 
Thus  a man  may  restrain  the  dictates  of  nature  w hich 
direct  him  to  an  early  attachment  for  one  woman,  from  the 
fear  of  being  unable  to  preserve  his  children  from  poverty, 
or  of  not  having  it  in  his  power  to  bestow  upon  them  the 
same  advantages  of  education  which  lie  had  himself  en- 
joyed. Such  a restraint  may  be  practised  for  a temporary 
period  or  through  life,  and  (hough  it  is  a deduction  from 
the  sum  of  human  happiness,  the  evil  is  not  to  he  compared 
in  extent  with  that  wnich  results  from  the  positive  checks 
to  population,  namely,  unwholesome  occupations,  severe 
labour,  and  exposure  to  the  seasons,  extreme  poverty,  bad 
nursing  of  children,  excesses  of  all  kinds,  the  whole  train  of 
common  diseases  and  epidemics,  wars,  plagues,  and  famines. 

The  preventive  and  the  positive  checks  which  form  the 
obstacles  to  the  increase  of  population  are  resolvubte  into, 
1,  moral  restraint;  2,  vice  ; ana  3,  misery.  Moral  restraint 
(considered  as  one  of  the  checks  to  population  for  the  first 
lime  in  the  second  edition,  1803)  is  the  prudential  restraint 
from  marriage,  with  a conduct  strictly  moral  during  the 
period  of  this  restraint.  Promiscuous  intercourse,  unnatu- 
ral passions,  violation  of  the  marriage  bud,  and  improper 
arts  to  conceal  the  consequences  of  irregular  connections, 
arc  included  under  the  head  of  Vice.  Those  positive 
checks  which  appear  to  arise  unavoidably  from  the  laws  of 
nature  may  he  called  exclusively  Misery.  Such  are  the 
checks  which  repress  the  superior  power  of  population, 
and  keep  it  on  a level  with  the  means  of  subsistence. 

The  ‘ Essay  on  Population,’  as  the  following  analysis  of  its 
contents  will  show,  places  the  question  in  every  light  which 
can  elucidate  the  truth.  It  is  divided  into  four  hooks,  the 
first  of  which  notices  the  checks  to  population  in  the  less  civil- 
ised parts  of  the  world  and  in  past  times.  The  second  book 
passes  in  review  the  different  states  of  modern  Europe 
(most  of  which  Mr.  Maithus  visited  in  the  interval  preced- 
ing the  publication  of  the  second  edition),  and  he  points 
out  the  checks  to  population  which  prevail  in  each.  Chap- 
ter xi.  of  this  hook  is  *On  the  Fruil ful ness  of  Marriages;’ 
chapter  xii.  * On  the  Effects  of  Epidemics  on  Registers  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages ; and  chapter  xiii.  is  devoted 
to  ‘General  Deductions  from  the  preceding  view  of  Society.' 
The  third  book  comprehends  an  examination  of  the  differ- 
ent systems  or  expedients  which  have  been  proposed  or 
have  prevailed  in  society,  ns  they  affect  the  evils  arising 
from  the  principle  of  population*  in  the  first  three  chap- 
ters, the  systems  of  equality  proposed  by  Wallace,  C’on- 
dorcel,  Godwin,  8tc.  arc  considered.  Several  chapters  arc 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  poor-laws;  corn-laws  (first 
in  connection  with  bounties  on  exportation,  and  secondly 
under  restrictions  on  importation);  the  agricultural  sys- 
tem; the  commercial  system;  and  the  combination  of 
both.  The  last  two  chapters  are,  ‘Of  increasing  Wealth 
as  it  affects  the  Condition  of  tho  Poor  ;’  and  a summary 
containing  ‘General  Observations.'  The  fourth  book  treats 
of  ‘Our  Future  Prospects  respecting  the  Removal  or  Mi- 
tigation of  the  Evils  arising  from  the  Principle  of  Popu- 
lation.’ Chapter  i.  treats  * Of  Moral  Restraint  and  our 
Obligations  to  practise  this  Virtue.’  Chapter  ii.  is  * Of 
the  Effects  which  would  result  to  Society  from  the  pre- 
valence of  Moral  Restraint.’  Chapter  iii.  is  ‘ Of  the  only 
effectual  Mode  of  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.’ 
And  the  last  chapter  is  4 Of  our  rational  Expectations 
respecting  tho  Future  Improvement  of  Society.’ 

Perhaps  no  author  has  been  more  exposed  to  vulgar  abuse 
than  Mr.  Maithus.  He  was  accused  of  hardness  of  heart, 
and  represented  as  the  enemy  of  the  poorer  classes,  whereas 
no  man  was  more benovolent  in  his  views;  and  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  lie  engaged  in  his  work  * On  Population* 
arose  from  his  desire  to  diminish  the  evils  of  poverty  to  their 
lowest  possible  amount.  His  mind  was  philosophic,  prac- 
tical, and  sagacious  ; his  habits,  manners,  and  tastes,  simple 
and  unassuming ; his  whole  character  gentle  and  placid. 
The  last  edition  of  his  ‘ Principles  of  Political  Economy’ 

1 ontains  an  interesting  memoir  of  his  life  and  writings  by 
Dr.  Otter,  late  Bishop  of  Chichester,  who  bail  known  him 
intimately  for  half  a century.  A list  of  Mr.  Malthus’s  I 
works  and  writings  is  given  in  page  42  of  this  ’ Memoir'’  j 


it  is  a matter  of  regret  that  they  have  never  been  published 
in  a collected  form.  Several  of  the  most  valuable  produc- 
tions of  his  pen  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
Reviews.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  above  * Memoir* 
fora  further  account  of  Mr.  Maithus.  lie  was  born  at 
Albury,  near  Guildford,  in  J7G6;  was  a fellow  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  and  entered  holy  orders:  he  afterwards 
married.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  History 
and  Political  Economy  at  the  East  India  College,  Hailey- 
bury,  the  duties  of  which  he  fulfilled  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  December,  1834.  Mr.  Maithus  was  a Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  and  member  of  the  National  Institute  of 
France.  It  is  not  creditable  to  those  who  had  the  distribu- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  that  Mr.  Maithus  never  held 
any  preferment  in  the  church.  From  this  brief  notice  of 
the  individual  whose  name  is  so  intimately  identified  with 
the  theory  of  population,  to  the  elucidation  of  which  the 
best  part  of  his  life  was  devoted,  we  turn  to  the  subject  of 
the  present  article. 

Although  circumstances  may  sometimes  occur  in  which 
the  tendency  of  population  to  outstrip  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence may  be  counteracted,  and  food  may  for  a time  increase 
faster  than  population,  yet  this  only  gives  an  impulse  to  the 
latter,  and  the  former  proportion  is  quickly  re-established 
provided  no  improvement  takes  place  either  in  the  pruden- 
tial habits  of  the  people  or  in  the  elevation  of  their  tastes 
and  desires.  The  poverty  and  misery  which  are  observable 
among  the  lower  classes  of  tho  people  in  every  country  can 
in  a great  degree  be  accounted  for  by  a reference  to  the 
principle  of  population.  It  is  evident,  for  example,  that  the 
rate  of  wages  aepends,  for  one  of  its  elements,  on  the  pro- 
portion between  population  and  menus  of  employment, or  in 
other  words,  capital;  and  that  anv  alteration  in  either 
directly  affects  wages.  If  population  has  increased  while 
the  funds  for  employing  labour  have  remained  stationary, 
the  competition  of  labourers  will  cause  the  rate  of  wages  to 
decline.  If,  on  the  ollu-x  hand,  capital  has  increased  faster 
than  population,  or  capital  has  been  concentrated  on  any- 
given  spot  more  rapidly  than  population,  wages  will  rise  in 
tho  former  case,  and  in  the  latter  will  be  higher  than  in 
other  places  where  the  same  thing  has  not  taken  place. 
Thus,  occasionally  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  so 
many  emigrants  with  capital  will  flock  to  a single  spot, 
that  the  wages  of  carpenters,  tailors,  and  others,  whoso 
labour  is  in  immediate  demand,  will  become  very  high  com- 
pared with  any  other  place  that  has  not  been  recently  sot- 
tlcd.  The  tendency  of  population  to  increase  is  the  same 
under  all  circumstances,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  capital; 
for  in  proportion  to  the  capital  already  accumulated,  the  dif- 
1 family  of  adding  to  it  becomes  greater,  that  is,  the  field  for 
the  employment  of  capital  becomes  less  extensive.  Under 
such  circumstances  wages  would  have  a constant  tendency 
to  fall,  if  tho  checks  to  population  did  not  interpose ; but  it 
depends  upon  the  people  themselves  whether  the  level  is  to  ho 
maintained  by  vice  and  misery,  or  by  habits  of  prudential 
restraint.  The  latter  may  always  bodependedupon  for  secur- 
ing to  them  a fair  proportion  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  great  problem  of  society  is  to  maintain  the  most 
beneficial  proportion  between  population  and  food — 4 to 
unite  the  two  grand  desiderata,  a great  actual  population 
ami  a slate  of  society  in  which  squalid  poverty  and  depend- 
ence are  comparatively  but  little  known.’  Disheartening  as 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  principle  of  population  may  at 
first  sight  seem,  they  arc  capable  of  mitigation.  This  prin- 
ciple may  even  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  grent  springs  of 
human  imptovement— as  the  parent  of  invention  ana  the 
stimulus  to  exertion— which  preserves  society  from  that 
Stale  of  imbecility  and  decline  into  which  it  would  fail  if  not 
urged  onward  by  k»mc  extraordinary  power.  It  is  the  in- 
terest of  all  members  of  society,  and  is  particularly  incum- 
bent on  those  who  have  the  power,  to  use  their  best  exertions 
to  elevate  the  habits,  tastes,  and  moral  feelings  of  tho 
people;  and  by  this  means  to  render  every  successive  ma- 
terial improvement  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  society. 

If  this  be  not  done,  as  much  wretchedness  as  we  find  in  the 
lower  stages  of  society  may  co-exist  with  the  highest  efforts 
of  art  and  science  and  the  greatest  perfection  in  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  industry.  Even  the  introduction  of  vaccination  or 
any  similar  means  of  diminishing  mortality  is  of  little  avail 
provided  the  number  of  marriages  continues  the  same  with- 
out any  corresponding  increase  of  the  resources  of  society, 
and  the  average  mortality  will  not  be  diminished,  but  dis- 
ease will  be  fatal  under  other  forms.  Every  improvement 
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which  tends  to  increase  the  quantity  of  human  food,  and 
every  invention  which  enriches  society  by  cheapening  the 
processes  for  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life  should  be 
accompanied  by  a corresponding  advanco  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  character  of  a nation,  in  order  to  secure 
all  the  advantages  which  these  improvements  are  calculated 
to  confer. 

Mr.  Malthus'a  theory  is  now  generally  accepted  as  the 
true  exposition  of  the  principle  of  population.  Many  of  thu 
objections  that  have  been  urgeu  against  it  are  hardly 
worthy  of  notice.  Some  are  content  to  quote  the  Scripture 
command,  ‘Increase  and  multiply,’ forgetful  of  the  moral 
obligations  which  arc  imposed  in  connection  with  it.  Others 
have  imagined  that  they  have  discovered  a supernatural  law 
of  fecundity  which  varies  with  the  fluctuating  circumstances 
of  society.  Dr.  Price,  Mr.  Godwin,  and  Mr.  Sadler  enter- 
tained this  notion.  Mr.  Multhus’s  reasons  for  uot  replying 
to  Mr.  Godwin's  work  are  staled  in  the  appendix  to  the 
sixth  edition  of  the  * Essay  on  Population.’  The  fallacies 
of  Mr.  Sadler's  work  are  most  ably  exposed  in  the  ‘Edin- 
burgh Review,’  No.  102.  Mr.  Senior  is  the  only  econo- 
mist of  any  distinction  who  has  objected  to  the  theory  of 
Mr.  Malthus.  Ho  contends,  in  his  ‘Two  Lectures  on 
Population,’  for  the  doctrine  that  ‘ the  means  of  subsistence 
have  a natural  tendency  to  increase  faster  than  population.’ 
The  appendix  to  those  * Lectures’  contains  a correspondence 
between  Mr.  Malthus  and  Mr.  Senior  on  their  respective 
views:  it  exhibits  the  latest  views  of  Mr.  Malthus,  though, 
after  forty  years’  anxious  reflection  on  the  subject,  he  had 
no  cliango  to  make  in  his  opinions.  The  latost  work  on 
population  (publidicd  in  the  middle  of  1840)  is  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Population,  and  their  Connection  with  Human 
Happiness,’  by  Archibald  Alison,  Esq. 

T lie  disputes  about  the  principle  of  population,  like  those 
which  have  arisen  in  many  other  questions  of  a like  kind,  are 
mainly  owing  to  the  ambiguity  of  language:  in  fact  they 
urc  very  little  more  than  questions  about  the  consistent  uso 
of  words.  If  we  anulyse  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Senior,  it 
will  appear  that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  with  clear- 
ness the  meaning  of  its  terms.  The  wolds  ‘ means  of 
subsistence  * may  signify  the  subsistence  which  is  obtained 
from  spontaneous  products  of  the  earth  and  from  the 
natural  increase  of  animals.  The  products  of  the  earth  may 
ho  said  to  have  a natural  tendency  to  increase,  or  naturally 
to  increase,  or  rather  to  be  produced ; and  it  may,  for  argu- 
ment’s sake,  be  admitted,  though  it  is  not  true,  that  animals 
have  the  same  kind  of  natural  tendency  to  mcreasc,  or  are  in 
like  manner  naturally  increased,  or  rather  are  produced. 
There  is  no  other  natural  tendency  to  increase,  or  natural 
increase,  or  natural  produce,  that  we  can  conceive,  if  the 
word  ‘ natural  ’ is  to  bnve  its  ordinary  acceptation.  The  in- 
crease of  population,  or  the  produce  of  new  population,  may 
be  said  to  be  natural,  exactly  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
increase  or  produce  of  animals  generally  may  bo  called 
natural.  If  then  this  should  be  the  sense  of  iho  word 

* natural,’ the  proposition  means  that  vegetables  and  animals 
(not  including  man)  have  a natural  tendency  to  increase 
faster  than  man,  who  is  also  an  animal— a proposition  which 
is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  discussion. 

Hut  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  writer  who  maintains 
this  proposition : lie  is  evidently  speaking  of  human  labour 
and  its  products  when  he  is  speaking  of  the  * means  of  tmb- 
sistcnce.’  The  term  * means  of  subsistence’  therefore  con- 
tains the  notion  of  human  labour;  and  ‘means  of  sub- 
sistence’ are  the  products  obtained  by  human  industry 
applied  to  material  objects.  Everything  ‘ natural  ’ there- 
fore is  by  the  very  force  of  the  term  ‘ means  of  subsistence  * 
excluded  from  these  words;  for  it  is  not  of  natural  produce 
simply  that  the  writer  is  speaking,  but  of  that  which  human 
abour  produces:  in  other  words,  though  nature  (to  use  the 
vulgar  term)  co-operates,  the  (lung  produced  is  not  viewed  as 
nature’s  product,  but  as  the  product  of  human  labour.  There 
.s  then  nothing  ‘ natural’  in  ‘the  means  of  subsistence,’ and 
therefore  there  is  no  natural  tendency  to  increase  in  the 
means  of  subsistence;  and  consequently  the  comparison 
contained  in  the  proposition  between  things  that  have  no 
natural  tendency  to  increase,  and  things  that,  in  a sense, 
have  a natural  tendency,  is  unmeaning.  Whether  then  the 
assertion  be  that  ‘ there  is  a natural  tendency  in  population 
to  increase  foster  than  capital’  (Mill),  nr  ‘that  the  means  of 
subsistence  have  a natural  tendency  to  increase  foster  than 
population  ’ (Senior),  in  either  case  the  use  of  the  word 

* natural’  is  incorrect,  and  not  only  tends  to  cause,  but  does 
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cause  confusion.  It  should  lie  observed  that  in  enunciating 
this  proposition,  Mr.  Senior  sometimes  omits  the  word 
• natural.' 

Again,  the  natural  tendency  of  population  to  increase  is* 
simply  the  desire  and  the  power  to  gratify  the  animal  passion, 
the  consequence  of  which  is  the  physical  union  of  the  sexes 
and  the  production  of  their  kind.  Hut  this  tendency  (to  uso 
again  this  very  vague  expression)  is  positively  checked  by 
want  of  food  and  other  things  necessary  for  human  siislcn- 
tation  and  health.  If  food  and  such  other  things  could  bo 
had  to  an  indefinite  amount  without  any  labour,  so  far  as 
food  and  such  other  things  only  are  necessary  to  its  increase, 
population  would  go  on  continually  increasing.  Hut  tlio 
actual  conditions  of  obtaining  food  and  such  other  things  are 
human  labour;  that  is.  the  labour  of  those  animals,  who.  if 
supplied  with  all  that  they  want  without  any  labour,  might 
go  on  increasing  indefinitely.  It  appears  then  that  this  so- 
called  natural  tendency  of  population  to  increase  has  no 
effect,  that  is,  it  remains  a tendency;  that  is,  it  is  nothing 
at  all  iu  results,  unless  man  labours;  and  the  amount  of  his 
labour,  in  considering  this  question,  is  quite  immaterial. 
It  is  unimportant  whether  it  consists  in  making  a plough 
and  ploughing  the  earth,  or  plucking  an  apple  from  a tree 
and  eating  it.  The  whole  proposition  thcH  may  be  deve- 
loped thus : — The  means  of  subsistence  are  only  produced  or 
bad  by  man’s  labour : these  1 means  of  subsistence ' so  pro- 
duced have  no  natural  tendency  to  increase,  except  so  far  as 
man  has  a natural  tendency  to  increase.  Now,  man  has  in 
a sense  a natural  tendency  to  increase,  that  is,  he  has  adesiro 
and  a capacity  to  increase,  and  he  can  increase  if  he  has 
the  means  of  subsistence.  But  he  must  have  the  means  of 
subsistence  first;  and  if  the  actual  means  of  subsistence  are 
only  sufficient  for  the  actual  population,  there  can  be  no  in- 
crease of  the  population  till  the  means  of  subsistence  are 
increased.  The  ‘means  of  subsistence,’  at  any  given  time 
and  in  any  given  nation,  signify  those  things  which  the 
individuals  of  that  nation  require  according  to  their  several 
stations  and  the  habits  of  society : they  may  be  the  bare 
means  of  sustaining  life;  or  they  may  be  those  things 
also  which  Mr.  Senior  has  well  defined  under  the  heads  of 
‘decencies’  and  ‘luxuries.'  If,  while  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence remain  the  same,  the  population  lower  their  scale  of 
living,  it  may  increase  further,  for  the  relative  means  of 
subsistence  are  by  the  supposition  increased.  It  is  true  that 
this  lowering  of  the  scale  of  living  is  an  evil,  inasmuch  ax 
it  tends  to  make  society  move  in  a retrograde  direction: 
there  is  also  a limit  to  the  extent  to  w hich  the  scale  of  living 
can  be  lowered.  The  antecedent  condition  then  on  which 
the  increase  of  population  depends  is  its  own  labour,  for  it 
cannot  increase  without  the  increase  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  such  increase  is  the  effect  of  labour  only. 

We  can  never  contemplate  human  society  in  its  origin. 
We  must  contemplate  it  in  its  progress  and  development. 
All  theories  as  to  how  man  began  to  propagate  and  gain  tlio 
means  of  subsistence  arc  useless  towards  the  solution  of  any 
problem  that  concerns  hia  condition.  We  know  this,  and  no 
more : at  any  given  time  and  in  any  given  state  of  society 
there  is  a certain  population  which  subsists  in  a certain  mode 
by  and  out  of  the  means  of  subsistence  which  it  then  has ; and 
these  means  are  partly  the  product  and  accumulation  of  the 
actual  generation  and  partly  the  accumulation  of  their  pro- 
genitors. If  the  means  of  subsistence  (thus  understood)  of 
that  population  are  sufficient,  and  no  more  than  sufficient, 
any  increase  of  the  population  must  be  preceded  by  in- 
creased labour,  or  by  labour  rendered  more  productive.  We 
cannot  suppose  the  population  to  increase  first,  and  tlion  the 
additional  means  of  subsistence  to  be  produced  ; for  by  tlio 
supposition  the  actual  population  has  only  sufficient,  and 
that  which  is  'increase’  must  be  fed  out  of  somo  oilier 
store. 

If  it  is  said  that  children  may  be  born  and  Hiu  imme- 
diately, or  very  soon,  the  answer  is,  they  either  die  before 
they  have  partaken  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  in  which 
case  they  no  more  enter  into  the  reckoning  than 'means  of 
subsistence  ’ produced  but  not  enjoyed,  because  from  some 
accident  or  cause  these  ‘means'  perished  before  they  could 
bo  used ; or  the  children  did  live  to  partake  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  in  which  case  they  are  properly  included  in  the 
word  ‘increase.’ 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  in  Borne  countries  the  menus  of  sub 
sislence  are  barely  sufficient  for  the  existence  of  tlio  actual 
population;  in  others  they  are  more  than  barely  sufficient. 
In  the  former  case  there  can  be  no  increase  of  population 
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until  there  has  first  been  an  actual  increase,  in  the  moans 
of  subsistence;  in  the  latter  there  may  be  an  increase  of 
the  population  before  there  is  an  increase  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  this  increase  of  population  may  go  on 
without  any  increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence,  until  the 
people  have  reached  the  lowest  limit  of  subsistence. 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  ‘ means  of  subsistence’  (as  above 
explained)  must  be  first,  and  increase  of  population  may  then 
follow,  and  generally  does  follow  to  the  full  amount  of  these 
increased  means  of  subsistence;  and  further,  population  may 
and  sometimes  does  increase  beyond  the  amount  of  such  in- 
creased means,  but  it  is  then  of  necessity  checked  by  actual 
suffering  in  tho  whole  or  in  a part  of  the  society.  And  this, 
we  conceive,  is  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Malthus's  proposition. 

There  seems  to  be  an  error  (or  rather,  looseness  of  ex- 
pression in  most  writers)  in  the  mode  of  comparing  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  two  things,  'means  of  subsistence1  and  ‘po- 
pulation.’ There  can  be  no  useful  comparison  of  the  rate  of 
increase  between  these  two  things  except  this : a given  pupu-  i 
lation  may  attain  its  increase,  which  is  proportionate  to  the 
antecedent  increased  means  of  subsistence,  in  a less  time  j 
than  these  increased  means  of  subsistence  were  produced ; . 
or  it  may  take  a longer  time.  There  is  also  no  question  about 
a tendency  to  increase  cither  in  the  one  thing  or  the  other  ; 
the  question  is  about  an  actual  increase,  which  can  ouly 
take  place  under  the  conditions  already  stated. 

The  question  is  perplexed,  and  its  true  statement  rendered 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  an  increase  of  the  wholo  means  of 
subsistence  and  an  increase  of  the  population  may  be,  and 
generally  are,  going  on  at  the  same  time ; and  it  seems  to 
have  been  supposed  that  this  increase  of  population,  dur- 
ing  a given  time,  is  owing  to  the  then  increasing  means  of 
subsistence.  But  this  cannot  he  true  if  it  shall  be  admitted 
that  a given  amount  of  population  cannot  he  increased, 
unless  tho  actual  amount  of  the  means  of  subsistence  of  | 
that  population  is  first  increased,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  the  rate  of  living  is  reduced.  If  some  writers  on  this 
subject  have  not  meant  what  is  here  imputed  to  them, 
they  have  certainly  not  sufficiently  guarded  themselves 
against  tho  imputation. 

There  is  still  another  consideration  which  perplexes  the 
question.  For  very  short  periods  it  is  certainly  conceivable,  i 
and  it  is  very  probably  the  case,  that  sometimes  population  is 
increasing  (in  a certain  sense)  at  a faster  rate  than  the  means 
of  subsistence  ; that  is,  taking  short  intervals,  it  will  or  may 
be  found  tliut  the  population,  during  such  intervals,  has  out- 
stripped the  means  of  subsistence  existing  at  the  end  of 
such  intervals,  and  a part  of  it  must  therefore  die.  These 
deaths  consequently  take  place  either  in  the  whole  popu- 
lation, or  among  those  whose  means  of  subsistence  are  re- 
duced; for  some  parts  of  the  community  may  and  do  enjoy, 
under  such  circumstances,  as  much  as  they  did  before, 
while  others  do  not.  In  practice,  a deficient  allowance  is 
not  distributed  among  all,  hut  some  sutler  and  others  do 
not.  Bui  on  the  other  hand  it  is  conceivable,  and  it  may 
be  true,  that  for  short  intervals  the  means  of  subsistence 
may  sometimes  be  increasing  more  rapidly  than  tlie  con- 
temporaneous increase  of  population  ; that  is,  the  actual  po- 
pulation may  possess  and  be  producing  and  accumulating  the 
means  of  subsistence  more  than  sufficient  for  the  suslenta- 
tion  of  themselves  and  of  the  addition  to  the  population  made 
during  the  time  of  such  production  and  accumulation.  Now 
this  is  certainly  the  fact  in  many  societies,  as  to  part  of  the 
society  ; one  part  is  producing  and  accumulating  more  than  i 
is  necessary  for  the  increase  of  the  population  which  it  is 
producing:  this  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  middle  classes 
in  all  industrious  communities.  At  the  same  time  another 
class  is  increasing  its  population  at  n greater  rate  than  the 
means  of  subsistence  applicable  to  such  increase:  the  check 
to  such  an  increase  is  obvious.  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
may  not  be  true  of  a whole  population,  as  it  is  of  a part. 

On  the  whole,  the  experience  of  mankind  proves  that  the 
sexual  passion  will,  if  unrestrained,  always  increase  the  po- 
pulation by  new  births  up  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence at  each  moment  existing  ; while  the  appetite  fur 
labour,  by  which  the  means  of  subsistence  ore  produced,  is 
easily  satisfied.  It  would  not  seem  strange  then,  if  during 
short  intervals  the  propagation  of  the  species  has  been  so 
active  as  to  have  outstripped  the  means  of  subsistence  exist- 
ing at  the  end  of  such  intervals.  Hut  though  the  popula- 
tion during  short  intervals  may  so  increase,  its  increase  at  the 
end  of  a series  of  such  consecutive  intervals  can  only  he  the 
effect  of  a previous  increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence ; 


I always  supposing  the  condition  of  the  people  not  to  he  grow- 
I ing  worse,  for  there  may  be,  as  already  observed,  an  increase 
, of  population  up  to  the  limit  of  a hare  subsistence,  without 
' any  actual  increase  in  the  whole  means  of  subsistence. 
Therefore  the  increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  that  is,  the 
products  of  human  labour,  are  the  antecedent  conditions  of 
any  actual  increuse,  and  the  increase  of  population  may  ho 
to  the  amount  of  such  increase,  hut  cannot  surpass  it.  If 
for  short  periods  the  increase  of  population  does  surpass 
tho  increase  on  which  by  the  supposition  it  depends,  the 
increase  is  checked ; and  on  taking  the  account  at  longer 
intervals,  there  is,  or  may  be,  no  actual  increase  of  the  po- 
pulation. If  for  short  periods  the  increase  of  the  means 
j of  subsistence  surpasses  the  increase  of  population,  this  is 
I made  up  in  the  next  periods  by  an  increuse  m the  popula- 
tion. There  is  then,  or  may  he,  a constant  fluctuation  for 
short  periods,  the  population  and  the  means  of  subsistence 
alternately  increasing  with  greater  rapidity.  But  any  in- 
crease of  population,  even  for  a short  period,  suppo.-us  a 
previous  increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence  over  those 
which  the  actual  population  found  to  he  merely  sufficient 
before  the  commencement  of  such  short  period;  what- 
ever may  be  the  comparative  rates  of  increaso  between 
the  two  during  such  short  period.  It  seems  then  that  in 
the  sense  here  explained  population  may  so  rapidly  increase 
that  at  the  end  of  an  interval  from  the  commencement  of 
which  the  increase  of  population  is  reckoned,  the  means  of 
subsistence  existing  at  the  commencement  of  such  interval, 
and  which  were  sufficient  for  the  tlicn  population  and 
something  more,  added  to  the  means  of  subsistence  pro- 
duced during  such  interval,  may  he  insufficient  to  support 
the  population  existing  at  the  end  of  such  interval,  in 
the  same  way  in  which  the  population  existing  at  the 
commencement  of  such  interval  was  living ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  means  of  subsistence  existing  at  the  end  of 
such  interval  may  be  more  than  sufficient  to  support  the 
population  existing  at  the  end  of  such  interval  in  the  same 
way  of  living.  At  the  end  of  any  lung  interval,  if  there  is 
an  increase  of  population,  as  compared  with  the  commence- 
ment of  such  interval,  there  has  been  during  such  interval, 
on  the  whole,  a balance  on  the  side  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, provided  the  mode  of  living  has  not  been  lowered ; 
and  & fortiori,  there  must  have  been  such  balance,  if  the 
mode  of  living  has  been  raised  ; that  is,  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence at  the  commencement  of  such  interval,  and  those  pro- 
duced during  it,  have  been  sufficient  to  produce  and  leave  ill 
existence  at  the  end  of  such  interval,  a larger  population  than 
at  the  commencement  of  it.  This  excess  on  the  side  of  the 
i means  of  subsistence,  if  distributed  equally  through  every 
/ moment  of  the  long  interval,  would  leare  at  the  end  of  each 
such  interval  a surplus  of  subsistence,  the  antecedent  condi- 
tion of  an  increase  in  the  following  interval.  The  actual  fact 
may  be  that  in  some  intervals  population  has  passed  a little 
beyond  what  was  provided  at  the  beginning  of  and  during 
such  intervals,  the  consequence  of  which  is  a diminution  in 
its  rate  of  increase  in  the  next  intorval,  and  sometimes  an 
increase  of  deaths.  In  discussing  this  question,  it  is  always 
[ actual  increments  that  are  to  he  considered,  and  both  for 
short  and  long  periods.  The  tendency  is  nothing  ; for  a 
tendency  of  any  kind,  that  is,  a capacity  to  or  for  a given 
end,  means  nothing  in  such  speculations  as  these,  unless  it 
becomes  an  effect. 

The  principle  of  population  is  stated  by  Mr.  Mallhus  with 
inure  precision  than  by  some  writers  wtu>  have  adopted  his 
opinions ; and  though  it  seems  to  us  that  his  language  is 
not  always  quite  free  from  objection,  his  real  meaning  is 
perfectly  so.  Mis  correspondence  with  Mr,  Senior  shows 
this.  The  importance  of  right  notions  on  this  subject  must 
be  our  apologv  for  this  further  attempt  at  explaining  it. 
PO'PULUS.  LKomk] 

PORCELAIN.  [Pottery.] 

PORCELL  A'N A,  Adunsoti’s  name  for  the  testaceous 
form  known  to  modem  zoologists  by  the  name  of  Marti- 
net la.  The  name  is  now  in  general  use  for  a genus  of  Crus- 
tacea. [PoHCKLL  A XI  AM  S.J 

PORCBLLA'NIANS,  a tribe  of  Anomurous  Crusta- 
ceans, placed  by  M.  Millie  Edwards  next  to  the  Pagurians, 
and  immediately  preceding  the  section  of  Macrurous  Deca- 
pods. 

M.  Milne  Edward*  observes  that  this  small  tribe  is  prin- 
cipally coin  nosed  of  crustaceans  which  have  quite  the  fnirt 
of  the  flraenyura,  but  whudi  are  distinguished  from  all  the 
Decapods  of  which  that  author  had  previously  treated  by 
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their  fan-like  caudal  fin,  iporoor  loss  resembling  that  of  the 
Macrura.  Ho  states  that  ho  only  knows  a single  genus 
having  this  conformation,  viz.  the  Pbrcellanee.  He  has 
however  thought  lit  to  arrange  in  the  samo  division  JEglea, 
which  establishes  the  passage  between  the  Porcellance  and 
the  Galathere,  and  which  have  hitherto  heen  approximated 
to  the  last,  as  well  as  Megalops,  which  form  is  perhaps 
nothing  but  the  young  state  of  some  genus  of  the  preceding 
family,  whose  development  is  not  complete.  To  distinguish 
between  these  three  genera  it  is  sufficient  to  recollect  that 
in  the  Porcellana/  and  the  JEgUm,  Ihe  fifth  pair  of  feet  are 
filiform  and  bent  back  above  liicothcrs,  whilst  in  Megalops 
they  are  formed  liko  them,  and  that  the  fEgleee  lmvo  the 
body  elongated  and  tho  abdomen  very  stout,  whilst  the 
P/rcelUina/  have  the  body  nearly  circular  and  the  abdomen 
very  delicate.  Provisionally.  M.  Milne  Edwards  arranges 
Monolepis  of  Say  in  this  tribe,  which  form  M.  Milne  Ed- 
wards says  that  ho  has  not  examined,  but  which  he  thinks 
ought  lo  be  considered  as  young  crustaceans  whose  true 
characters  ore  not  known. 

Porcellana.  Lam. 

Generic  Character. — General  form  resembling  that  of  the 
Brachyura . Carapace  ordinarily  as  wide  as  it  is  long,  sub- 
orbicular  and  depressed  above.  F/'ont  advanced  above  the 
insertion  of  the  internal  antennae,  and  even  capable  of  co- 
vering them  completely  when  they  are  bent  back,  without 
there  being,  nevertheless,  antennary  fonsets.  Eyes  small 
and  lodged  in  a sort  of  orbit,  tho  upper  wall  of  which  is  well 
formed,  but  the  limits  of  which  nre  not  determined  exter- 
nally and  internally  except  by  the  antennae,  and  whoso  in- 
ferior border  is  very  short  and  scarcely  projecting : this 
last  border  is  prolonged  externally,  and  tnere  is  between 
the  kind  of  crest  thus  formed  and  the  border  of  tho  cava- 
paco  a deep  furrow,  from  which  the  external  antenna 
springs ; these  appendages  are  inserted  consequently  out- 
side the  eyes ; their  basilary  portion  is  ootnposed  of  three 
cylindrical  joints,  tlio  second  of  which  is  the  greatest,  and 
their  terminal  stem  is  very  long.  The  buccal  frame  is  qua- 
drilateral, but  much  too  small  to  receire  the  external  jaw- 
feet,  which,  in  bending  back,  are  applied  against  the  lower 
border  of  the  front.  These  lost  appendages  are  very  large ; 
their  second  joint  presents  on  the  internal  side  a largo  la- 
mellar dilatation  with  rounded  borders,  and  its  anterior  and 
external  augle  is  prolonged  so  as  to  form  a moro  or  less 
stout  tooth;  the  third  joint  is  much  smaller  and  nearly 
triangular;  Ihe  joints  which  follow  diminish  successively, 
and  arc  furnished  internally  with  very  long  hairs;  there 
is  also,  os  ordinarily,  an  external  stem  or  pulp,  terminated 
by  a small  multi-articulate  filament,  but  there  is  no Jtagrum. 
The  sternal  plastron  is  very  wide  and  nearly  circular.  Tho 
anterior/er/  are  very  large  and  more  or  less  flattened ; the 
arm  is  very  short  and  never  reaches  much  beyond  tho  cara- 
pace ; hut  the  carpus  is  very  long,  and  presents  in  general  a 
lamellar  prolongation,  which  advances  above  the  superior 
border  of  the  hand  when  it  is  bent  back.  The  pincers  are 
strong,  and  little  or  not  at  all  dentated.  The  three  suc- 
ceeding pairs  of  feet  are  nearly  cylindrical,  and  terminated 
by  a couical  tarsus;  the  last  pair  arc  very  slender,  bent 
back  above  the  base  of  the  others,  and  terminated  by  a small 
didactylous  pincer.  The  abdomen  is  wide  but  lamellar, 
and  bent  below  against  the  sternum  ; it  is  composed  of  seven 
distinct  rings  in  a large  fan-shaped  fin  consisting  of  five 
blades,  and  formed  by  the  lust  segment  and  by  the  appen- 
dages of  the  preceding  ring;  the  basilary  piece  of  these  ap- 
pendages is  very  short,  and  carries  two  great  oval  blades 
nearly  of  tbe  same  size,  ciliated  on  their  edges,  and  divided 
backwards.  The  median  piece  of  this  fin  does  not  reach  be- 
yond the  lateral  appendages,  and  presents  furrows  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  formed  by  the  soldering  of  the 
seveuth  abdominal  ring  with  a pair  of  lamellar  appendages 
belonging  lo  this  same  segment.  The  underside  of  the  ab- 
domen is  more  or  less  membranous,  and  presents  in  the 
male  a single  pair  of  appendages  fixed  to  the  second  ring, 
and  each  composed  of  a small  cylindrical  stem  terminated 
by  an  oval  lamella.  In  the  female  are  found  two  or  three 
pairs  of  oviferous  feet,  which  are  fixed  to  two  or  three  rings 
which  precede  the  penultimate  ring,  and  each  composed  of 
a multi-articulate  stem.  Lastly,  the  branchiee  are  fourteen 
on  each  side,  and  are  disposed  in  bundles  of  two  above  the 
external  jaw-foot  and  the  anterior  foot,  and  of  three  above 
the  three  succeeding  pairs  of  feet ; there  is  however  but  one 
above  the  posterior  foot.  (M.  B.) 


M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  this  genus  into  the  following 
sections : — 

$ 1.  Species  whose  front  is  entire  and  does  not  presont 
lateral  teeth. 

a.  Front  triangular. 

Example.  Porcellana  viol  area.  Length  about  an  inch. 
Locality. — The  coast*  of  Chile. 

N. B.  The  species  belonging  to  this  section  appear  to  have 
a wide  geographical  range : some  are  recorded  from  New 
Zealand,  New  Ireland,  Java,  and  the  Isle  of  France,  as  well 
os  Chile. 

ti,  a.  Front  straight  or  slightly  rounded. 

Example,  Rarcelhna  sculpta.  Colour  reddish  with  great 
white  spots.  Length  about  three  lines. 

Locality. — Tho  coasts  of  Java. 

Two  other  species  are  recorded,  onoofthem  from  the  China 
seas:  the  other  is  Parceliana  viridis.  Gray,  Zool.  Mite.; 
Pisidia  viridis , Leach. 

$ 2.  Species  whose  front  is  divided  into  three  or  five  teeth 
or  lobes. 

b.  Hands  very  wide  and  flattened.  Pincers  triangular. 
Example,  Porcellana  p/atycheles.  Length  about  7 lines. 

Colour  brownish. 

Locality—  Coasts  of  England  and  France. 


b,  b.  Hands  long,  narrow,  and  thick ; pincers  slender. 

Example,  Porcellana  longicornis  ( Pisidia  longicornis, 
Leach:  Cancer  longicornis , Penn.,  Brit.  Zool.).  Length 
about  3 lines. 

Locality. — Coasts  of  England  and  France. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  thinks  that  the  division  of  this  genus 
into  two,  under  tho  name  of  Pisidia,  as  well  as  Porcellana, 
by  Dr.  Leach,  has  been  effected  without  sufficient  reason. 
M.  Desmarett,  though  ho  adopts  it,  shows  that  the  former 
genus  is  established  upon  insufficient  characters  ; therefore 
M.  Milne  Edwards  thinks  that  it  ought  to  be  abandoned. 
jEglea.  l,eacb. 

Generic  Character. — Carapace  depressed  and  much 
longer  than  it  is  wide,  divided  into  two  portions  by  a furrow 
which  separates  the  stomachal  from  the  cardial  and  bran- 
chial regions:  these  last  arc  dilated,  and  terminated  exter- 
nally by  a trenchant  border.  The  front  is  armed  with  a 
rostrum,  at  the  base  of  which  is  seen  on  each  sido  a notch 
which  represents  the  orbit.  Ocular  peduncles  very  short 
and  directed  forwards.  Internal  antennss  inserted  below 
tbe  ocular  peduncles,  and  their  very  short  stem  bent  back 
between  those  organs  and  the  base  of  the  rostrum  ; their 
basilar  joint  globular.  External  antenna  inserted  on  tho 
same  line  as  the  internal  ones,  in  the  lateral  angle  of  the 
carapace;  their  pedunclo  composed  of  four  joints,  the  three 
first  of  which  are  extremely  small,  and  the  fourth  cylindri- 
cal and  more  elongated.  Buccal  frame  wider  forwards  than, 
backwards,  and  not  separated  from  the  epistoroo.  External 
jaw-feet  pediform;  their  second  and  third  joints  scarcely 
larger  than  the  three  last,  and  exceeded  by  the  palp.  Ster- 
nal plastron  triangular  and  very  wide  at  its  base,  which  is 
situated  between  the  fourth  pair  of  feet.  Last  segment  of 
the  thorax  very  movcablo  and  fairly  developed.  Anterior 
feet  of  moderate  length,  but  stout  and  convex,  directed  for- 
wards and  not  outwards  as  in  the  PircelUmtF,  and  bent 
back  below;  the  claw  is  strong  and  slightly  hollowed  out 
into  a spoon-shape  at  the  end.  The  three  succeeding 
pairs  of  feet  are  slender  and  moderate  ; their  tarsus  styli- 
fortn  and  rather  elongated.  Posterior  feet  slender,  cylin- 
drical, nearly  filiform,  terminated  by  a rudimentary  claw, 
and  bent  back  above  the  base  of  tbe  others,  or  even  in  the 
branchial  cavity.  Abdomen  shorter  than  the  carapace,  and 
habitually  recurved  below  against  the  thorax,  so  tht  it  is 
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impossible  lo  straighten  it  completely;  it  is  very  wide,  and 
furnished  above  with  seven  crustaceou*  segments,  but  com- 
pletely membranous  below.  The  flu  which  terminates  it  is 
very  wide,  but  its  median  piece  (formed  by  the  seventh  ab- 
dominal ring)  is  small,  and  docs  not  form  a fan  with  the 
lateral  piece*,  which  are  distant  from  it,  and  supported  on  a 
very  long  basilar  joint.  In  the  male,  the  first  five  rings  of 
the  abdomen  are  completely  deprived  of  appendages  ; but 
in  the  female  there  are  four  pairs  of  false  oviferous  feet, 
which  are  simple,  nearly  membranous,  and  each  terminated 
by  a small  oval  blade.  (M.  E ) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  this  genus,  in  his  opinion, 
approaches  the  Porcellaner  more  nearly  than  the  Galatheae, 
nest  to  which  they  had  been  hitherto  placed;  but  the  con- 
formation of  the  abdomen  of  the  /E  gleet  seems  to  him  to 
indicate  that  their  natural  position  is  in  the  section  of  Ano- 
mura.  [Galatheiu.*.] 

Example,  A Eglea  I err  it.  Length  about  two  inches. 

Locality. — Coasts  of  Chile. 


Megalops,  Leach. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  observes  that  the  small  crustaceans 
designated  by  this  generic  name  has  much  analogy  with  the 
Gafaiheidet  as  well  as  the  Porceliauidcr ; and  if  they  be 
really  animals  arrived  at  their  entire  development,  they 
would  seem  to  establish  the  passage  between  the  Anomu- 
rout  and  Macrurous  Decapod* ; for  ibeir  abdomen,  though 
it  docs  not  present  at  its  exiremity  five  blades  united  into  a 
fan  shape,  as  in  the  last,  is  very  much  developed,  and  serves 
for  natation.  But  be  is  led  to  believe  that  they  are  only 
the  young  of  some  nnomurous  crustacean ; anil  that  when 
the  form  has  been  better  studied,  it  will  bo  erased  from  the 
list  of  genera  which  compose  the  order  of  Decapod*,  or,  at 
least,  will  be  assigned  a different  place  and  oilier  characters. 
[Mkgalops.] 

Monolepis,  Say. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  is  inclined  to  believe  that  this  genus 
ought  not  to  be  retained,  and  that  it  has  only  beon  esta- 
blished on  young  crustaceans  not  arrived  at  their  complete 
development ; but  not  having  himself  observed  them,  he 
cannot  form  a decisive  opinion  on  this  point.  They  appear, 
he  adds,  to  have  the  greatest  analogy  with  Megalops  and 
young  Dromiee.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Say’s  paper 
on  the  subject,  in  the  * Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Phila- 
delphia lo  Dismarcsfs  work  ( Contid.  sur  let  Crust.) ; and 
to  the  ‘ Histoiro  Naturelle  des  CrusladV  of  M.  Milne 
Edwards.  The  species  recorded  are  both  American. 
PORCE'LLIO.  [Isopoda,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  55.) 

PORCH  (from  the  Latin  jiorticus),  a general  term  for 
any  projection  forming  a covered  space  immediately  before 
the  entrance  to  a building,  open  in  front,  and  more  or  less 
enclosed  at  its  sides.  The  distinction  between  a porch  and  , 
a porlico  is,  that,  however  important  it  may  Ih>  as  a feature,  j 
the  former  appears  only  a subordinate  part  of  the  building  | 
to  which  it  is  attached;  whereas  the  other  [Portico]  may  i 
l>o  the  whole  of  a front:  therefore,  though  the  term  porch 
is  usually  employed  only  in  speaking  of  Lombardic,  Norman. 
Gothic,  and  similar  styles,  it  would  be  more  correct  and 
convenient  to  apply  it,  without  regard  to  style,  to  what 
bears  the  character  of  a porch.  By  attending  to  such  dis- 
tinction, misconception  would  sometimes  bo  prevented:  for 
instance,  if  the  At  hence  urn  Club-house,  London,  were  de- 
scribed as  having  a Doric  portico,  any  one  unacquainted 
with  the  design  would  imagine  that  the  ordor  was  carried 
Vp  as  high  ai  the  general  entablature  of  the  building; 


whereas  by  terming  it  a Doric  porch,  such  misconception 
would  be  avoided. 

As  far  as  we  ore  aware,  the  only  instance  of  a porch  in 
Greek  architecture  is  that  in  the  octagonal  structure  culled 
the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  or  that  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhcstes, 
which  has  a small  prostyle  portal  on  two  of  its  faces,  north- 
east and  north-west,  each  consisting  of  u simple  distyle,  or 
two  columns  and  their  entablature,  surmounted  by  a pedi- 
ment; and  which  therefore  may  be  regarded  as  the  proto- 
type of  those  ornamental  eomjiositions  for  doors  and  windows, 
so  greatly  affected  in  Italian  architecture,  which  present  a 
microityle  application  of  the  orders,  that  is,  6inall  columns 
adapted  not  to  the  entire  structure,  but  to  subordinate  parts 
of  it. 

When  portico  fronts  were  laid  aside,  as  partaking  too 
much  of  the  previous  Pagan  temple:  when  columns  began 
to  bo  not  only  attached  to  the  building,  but  employed  us 
microstyle  decorations  to  its  different  external  stages  or 
stories,  often  very  irregularly,  and  generally  connected  to- 
gether by  arches ; in  short,  when  the  Roman  style  was 
transformed  into  and  superseded  by  the  Byzantine— or 
what  Mr.  Wightwick  terms  the  Conslanlinal — and  the 
Lombardic  styles,  porches  began  to  be  important  features, 
subordinate  indeed  in  size  to  the  structures  to  which 
they  were  attached,  but  principal  in  regard  to  embellish- 
ment, being  frequently  composed  of  groups  of  small  co- 
lumns, elaborately  wrought,  and  some  of  them  often  placed 
on  the  backs  of  lions  or  other  animals,  and  supporting  a 
series  of  concentric  arches  or  archivolt  mouldings  equally 
enriched.  Here  microstyle  embellishment  may  be  said  to 
have  been  carried  to  such  a height  as  to  be  ultimately  lost 
sight  of:  the  columns  became  at  length  mere  subsidiary 
members,  and  a combination  of  vertical  mouldings  or  shafts 
cut  out  of  the  receding  angles  constituted  the  general  splay 
of  the  whole  portal,  which  was  thus  extended  in  appearance 
ad  libitum,  without  regard  to  the  size  of  the  actual  door- 
way or  aperture  itself,  a very  important  advantage  as  regards 
design.  In  the  Norman-Gothic  style,  the  porches  or  portals 
are  little  more  than  a modification  of  the -similar  features  in 
Byzantine  and  Lombardic  architecture.  Of  porches  however 
strictly  so  called,  that  is.  portals  projecting  out  from  the 
edifice,  so  as  to  form  a sheltered  external  vestibule,  we  have 
few  Norman  instance!;,  and  those  do  not  occur  in  the  prin- 
cipal front,  but  at  tho  sides  of  buildings.  Thu  same  also  is 
the  case  in  Gothic  architecture,  where,  llu-ugh  we  often  meet 
with  spacious  and  magnificent  portals,  especially  m conti- 
nental examples,  wc  do  not  find  advanced  porches  brought 
out  beyond  the  general  plan  of  ti  e building  in  front ; the 
porch  being  there  almost  invariably  enclosed  within  the 
lower  part  of  the  structure,  even  where  it  may  be  said  to 
project  with  respect  to  that  part  of  the  front  which  is  seen 
above  it,  but  on  a different  plane,  as  for  instance  ill  the  front 
of  Westminster  Hall,  Winchester  Cathedral,  &c.,  although 
in  those  coses  tbe  entrances  are  placed  rather  within  deep 
recesses  than  porches.  In  church  architecture,  entrances 
of  the  last-mentioned  kind  hardly  over  occur  at  the  west 
end  or  front,  but  were  frequently  made  very  conspicuous 
features  in  the  side  elevations,  of  which  we  have  striking 
instances  in  the  beautiful  north  porches  at  Sahsbuiy  and 
Wells  cathedrals,  both  of  which  advance  out  very  consider- 
ably. 

In  our  antienl  domestic  architecture, on  the  contrary,  the 
porch,  where  it  occurs  at  all,  forms  a marked,  though  not 
always  a central  feature,  in  tho  principal  front.  When  it 
projects  from  the  mam  structure,  it  is  usually  carried  up  so 
as  to  have  a room,  or  else  what  forms  a bay  in  a room,  over 
it ; and  it  is  not  unfrequcntly  curried  up  higher  than  the  rest, 
so  as  to  form  a kind  of  tower;  or  else  the  porch  is  recessed 
within  the  building,  and  presents  externally  merely  an  open 
arch.  In  many  Elizabethan  buildings,  the  porch,  though 
forming  a narrow  compartment  of  il»e  whole  front,  is  pro- 
fusely ornamented,  even  where  tho  rest  is  quite  plain. 
Kirby,  in  Northamptonshire,  the  seat  of  Lord-Chancellor 
Hatton,  offers  a most  elaborate,  not  to  say  extravagant, 
example  of  the  kind.  lu  modern  imitations  of  our  older 
domestic  architecture,  it  is  now  usually  the  practice  to  form 
tho  entrance  porch  in  such  manner  that  carriages  can  drive 
into  it,  by  making  an  arch  of  sufficient  width  on  each  of  its 
returns  or  sides.  But  as  it  is  generally  managed,  the  effect 
is  seldom  good,  or  indued  tolerable.  Evan  that  wiiich  forma 
the  state  entrance  in  the  quadrangle  at  Winder  Castle  is 
by  no  means  unexceptionable. 

PORCH  ESTER  CASTLE,  [Hammhmi.] 
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PO'RCIA.  [4Iiit’Tus.] 

PORCUPINES.  II y strict J<r,  a family  of  rodent  quadru- 
peds. 

Tile  genus  Hystri  r of  Unnmus  embraces  those  Rodents 
whose  covering  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a kind  of 
offensive  and  defensive  armour,  in  the  shape  of  spines  or 
quills,  instead  of  hairs. 

Cuvier,  who  places  the  Ptrcupine*  between  the  genus 
\1  yojiotamux  [Covpor]  and  the  genus  Lepus,  observes 
that  they  are  to  be  recognised  at  the  first  glance  by  the  stiff 
arid  pointed  spines  with  which  they  are  armed,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Hedgehogs  among  the  Carnassiers.  Their 
molars  are,  he  proceeds  to  state,  four  in  number,  with  a 
flattened  crown,  variously  mollified  by  layers  of  enamel, 
which  leave  deep  intervals ; their  tongue  is  rough  with 
spiny  scales  ; their  clavicles  aro  too  small  to  be  applied  to 
the  sternum  and  omoplatc,  and  are  only  suspended  by  liga- 
ments. Many  of  them  live  in  burrows,  and  have  much 
the  habits  of  Rabbits.  Their  grunting  voice,  joined  (o  their 
large  and  truncated  muzzle,  has,  he  says  in  conclusion, 
caused  them  to  bo  compared  to  the  Hog,  whence  their 
French  name  Pirc-Epic,  and,  he  might  liavo  added,  their 
English  appellation. 

He  divides  the  group  into,  1,  the  Porcupines  properly  so 
called  ( Hystrix  cristata.  Lin.);  2,  At/ierura,  Cuv.  ( Hystrix 
fasriculata,  Lin.) ; 3,  Les  Ur  sons  ( Erctisom , F.  Cuv.;  Hys- 
trix dor  sula,  Lin.);  and,  4,  Les  Coendnus  (Syncetheres,  F. 
Cuv.;  Hystrix  prehensilis , Lin.;  and  Hystrix  insidiosa, 
Licht.). 

Mr.J.  E.  Gray  makes  the  ‘ Hisiricidt*'  the  second  family 
of  the  order  Glires,  with  the  following  character : — 

Cutting  teeth  two  in  each  jaw,  lower  truncated  ; grinders 
4 — 4 in  each  jaw,  rooted,  compound ; tongue  and  body 
covered  with  spines ; clavicles  none. 

+ Tail  short. 

1.  ‘ Histrix'  2.  Aranthia. 

+*  Tail  elongated. 

3.  Erythizon.  4.  * Spy  gurus'  5.  * Simt  hunts F.  Cuv. 
(Svnetheres  ?). 

This  family  is  placed  by  Mr.  Gray  between  the  Muridtr 
and  Leporidce. 

Mr.  Bennett  (Zoological  Gardens)  remarks  that  all  the 
Porcupines  have  four  cheek-teeth  on  each  side  of  cither  jaw, 
furnished  with  distinct  roots,  nearly  equal  in  size,  irregular 
but  somewhat  circular  in  outline,  presenting  in  the  young 
state,  on  the  surface  of  their  crowns,  several  tubercles,  of 
various  size  and  form.  He  goes  on  to  observe  that,  as  the 
teeth  are  worn  down,  in  advancing  age,  these  tubercles  give 
rise  to  as  many  elliptical  layers  of  enamel  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  tooth,  while  its  circumference  is  marked,  both 
internally  and  externally,  by  a folding  inwards  of  the  outer 
coat.  He  well  describes  their  other  leading  features  and 
peculiarities.  'Their  tongues,’  says  he,  * are  roughened  by 
papillso,  like  those  of  cats;  their  heads  generally  short  and 
truncate ; their  nostrils  large  and  open ; their  ears  and  eyes 
comparatively  small ; and  their  general  form  short,  thick, 
and  clumsy.' 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  this  natural  family, 
proposed  by  M.  F.  Cuvier,  the  same  author  observes  that 
the  French  zoologist  has  attempted  to  subdivide  it  into 
smaller  generic  groups  dependent  chielly  on  his  own  theo- 
retic notions  of  the  value  of  the  slightest  modifications  in 
the  form  of  the  skull  and  teeth  in  the  discrimination  of  ge- 
nera. Some  variations  in  the  number  of  toes,  and  still  more 
remarkable  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  the  tail,  are 
brought  in  aid  of  this  subdivision;  but  Mr.  Bennett  remarks 
that  lie  can  scarcely  admit  the  justice  of  M.  F.  Cuvier’s 
views,  unless  when  suppoitcd  by  a marked  difference  in  the 
mode  of  life,  such  as  exists  between  the  burrowing  porcu- 
pines of  the  old  continent,  the  arboreal  species  of  North 
America,  and  tho  prehensile  tailed  climbers  of  the  south. 
Mr.  Bennett,  however,  though  not  without  some  hesitation, 
adopts  the  views  of  M.  F.  Cuvier  with  regard  to  Alherura, 
which  he  considers  as  furnishing  tho  type  of  a new  genus, 
to  which  lie  would  arid,  as  a second  species,  the  Lundak  of 
Mursdcn’s  * History  of  Sumatra.’ 

Mr.  Swainson  expresses  a suspicion  that  tho  genus  Hys- 
trix is  one  of  tho  most  typical  in  the  order  Rodentia,  and 
he  observes  that  M.  F.  Cuvier  appears  moreover  to  have  dis- 
tinguished tho  five  types  of  forms  which  Mr.  Swainson  thinks 
every  natural  group  is  sure  to  contain. 

The  typical  or  Common  Porcupine  has,  says  Mr,  Swain- 


son in  continuation,  the  spines  of  very  great  length,  but  the 
tail  is  very  short. 

The  next  type  is  M.  F.  Cuvier’s  subgenus  Erethizon, 
in  which,  Mr.  Swainson  observes,  the  proportions  of  the 
European  species  are.  as  it  were,  completely  reversed.  The 
hair  of  the  body,  which  in  Hystrix  is  much  shorter  than 
the  spines,  in  this  type  is  considerably  longer  ; while  the 
spines  themselves  are  so  short  that  at  a distance  they  are 
scarcely  seen.  The  tail  also  is  nearly  half  as  long  as  the 
body. 

The  third  subgenus,  lie  remarks,  has  the  tail,  which  is 
short  in  Hystrix,  and  moderate  in  Erethizon,  of  consider- 
able length,  and  it  is  further  distinguished  by  being  prehen- 
sile. *A  more  important  circumstance,’  continues  Mr. 
Swainson,  ‘ for  considering  this  animal  as  the  type  of  a sub- 
genus could  not  possibly  be  named.  One  half  of  the  tail 
is  covered  with  spine*,  and  the  other  with  scales.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  M.  F.  Cuvier  is  perfectly  right  in  supposing 
that  the  species  described  by  Azara  is  different  from  that 
mentioned  by  Buffon.  We  ourselves  in  fact,  although  unable 
to  transport  the  skins,  have  seen  two  very  different  kinds  oi 
these  prehensile-tailed  porcupines  in  tho  forests  of  Brazil ; 
and  no  doubt  others  exist  in  that  vast  continent.  This 
fact  however  is  sufficient  to  show  that  M.  F.  Cuvier,  one 
of  those  " amateurs  of  generic  divisions,”  as  he  is  spoken 
of  by  a modern  compiler,  lia9  founded  this  genus  upon 
the  most  solid  principles.  The  Indian  porcupines  consti- 
tute the  subgenus  Acanthion,  and  they  differ  very  remark- 
ably from  all  the  preceding ; the  spines  ure  no  longer  round, 
but  assume  the  ff  attened  appearance  of  strips  of  parchment ; 
indeed  M.  Cuvier  remarks  that  in  one  species,  the  Hystrix 
fasiculala  of  Linmous,  the  spines  of  the  body  are  Battened 
like  a sword-blade;  the  tail  is  long  and  terminated  by  a 
bundle  of  spines,  "Battened  like  strips  of  parchment."  There 
must  be  something  very  different  in  the  habits  of  these  In- 
dian porcupines  from  those  of  America  and  Europe ; nor 
would  an  ordinary  observer  class  them  in  the  same  genus ; 
for  we  even  find  that  Desmarest,  one  of  the  best  zoologists 
of  France,  considers  the  auimal  in  .question  as  belonging  to 
the  genus  Mas,  or  in  other  words,  a species  of  spined  rat. 
Thus  much  for  the  distinctions  of  the  subgenus  Acanthion, 
of  which  three  species  havo  already  been  discovered.’ 

Tho  last  subguncric  group  noticed  by  Mr.  Swainson  is 
Sphigitrus,  and,  in  further  proof  that  M.  F.  Cuvier  has  un- 
conseiously  marked  out  the  circular  arrangement,  and  de- 
fined the  natural  subgenera  of  the  genus  Hystrix,  Mr. 
Swainson  remarks  that  the  two  most  typical,  Hystrix  and 
Acanthion,  agree  in  their  teeth,  while  the  three  aberrant 
types,  namely,  Erethizon,  Syntrtheres,  and  SjJii gurus,  pos- 
sess certain  modifications,  constant  among  themselves,  but 
sufficiently  distinct  from  tho  former. 

In  the  arrangement  at  the  end  of  the  volume  ( Classifica- 
tion of  Quadrupeds)  from  w hich  we  have  quoted,  the  genus 
Hystrix  stands  at  the  head  of  the  second  division  of  the 
Glires  (clavicles  rudimentary  or  none),  and  Mr.  Swainson 
adopts  the  following  subgcnera,  established  bvM.  F.  Cuvier, 
but  rejects  Alherura,  as  being  only  an  aberrant  species:  — 
Acanthion,  Erethizon,  Syiuetheres,  and  Sphigurus.  Tho 
genus  Hystrix  is  followed  by  that  of  Lepus. 

Mr.  Waterhouse,  in  his  tabular  view  of  the  distribution  o 
the  Rodtntia,  laid  before  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
in  November,  1839,  makes  the  subfamily  Hyslricina  con- 
sist of  the  Hystricidte,  the  Octodontidre,  the  Chwchillidte, 
and  the  Cariid/e.  To  Europe  and  North  Asia  he  gives  one 
species  of  Hystriridre  (Hystrix).  To  North  America  ono 
(Erethizon).  To  Africa  one  (Hystrix).  To  India  and  tho 
Indian  Islands  two,  viz.  one  Hystrix  and  one  Alherura. 
To  South  America  and  the  West  Indian  Islands  lie  gives 
five,  viz.  three  of  Cercolabes  and  two  of  Syncetheres. 

Wo  proceed  to  lay  some  of  these  forms  before  our  readers. 

Hystrix,  Linn. 

This  genus  is  distinguished  by  the  head  being  more  or  less 
convex,  and  by  the  development  of  the  bones  of  the  nose, 
which  arc  very  much  extended : temporal  and  orbital  fossce 
very  small ; parietal  bones  depressed,  occipital  and  sagittal 
crests  projecting  very  murh,  tail  short,  not  prehensile,  feet 
plantigrade,  the  anterior  totradactylc,  the  posterior  penta- 
dactyle.  armed  with  large  nails. 

M F.  Cuvier  gives  to  the  Porcupines  (Hystrix  and  tho 
Acanthion*)  the  following — 

2 4—4 

Dental  Formula:— Incisors  molars  , : = 20. 
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Teeth  of  Hystrts  (F.  Cut.). 


Example,  Hystrix  criatafa,  tlie  Italian  or  African  Ibrcu- 
j inc,  or  Common  Ptrcupine. 

Description.— When  fall  grown  about  two  feet  in  length  ; 
longest  *pme*  exceeding  a foot.  General  colour  grizzled 
dusky  black,  resulting  from  an  intermixture  of  various 
shades  of  while,  brown,  and  black.  Upper  part  of  tho 
head  and  neck  furnished  with  a crest  of  long  lighter- 
coloured  hairs  capable  of  being  raised  or  depressed  at  plea- 
sure. Hair  on  the  muzzle  and  limbs  very  short,  almost 
bl.tck  on  the  limbs;  that  of  the  neck  ami  under  ports 
brownish,  and  of  considerable  length.  On  the  fore-part 
and  sides  of  fhe  neck  a whitish  hand:  all  the  remaining 
purls  of  the  back  and  sides,  including  the  rump  and  upper 
parts  of  the  hinder  legs,  armed  with  spines,  which  arc 
longest  on  the  centre  of  the  back.  The  spines  almost  of  tho 
thickness  of  a goose-quill  in  the  middle,  supported  at  the 
ha-ic  by  n slender  pedicle,  and  terminating  in  very  sharp 

t mints,  striated  longitudinally  and  ringed  alternately  with 
dark  and  white;  the  rings  an  inch  or  more  broad.  Their 
usual  position  is  lying  nearly  Hat  upon  the  body  with  tho 
points  directed  backwards;  when  the  animal  is  excited  they 
are  raised  by  tho  means  of  the  subcutaneous  muscles, 
almost  at  right  angles  with  the  body,  and  then  present  a 
very  formidable  appearance.  They  are  not  capable  of  being 
detached  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal.  The  tail-quills  are, 
as  it  were,  cut  off  in  the  middle,  and  consequently  open  at 


lljfutiu  rruuu. 


the  ends,  and  produce  a loud  rustling  noise  when  the  anitn&j 
agitates  its  tail.  (Bennett.) 

This  is  the  Cerp4  (Hystrix)  of  Aristotle  and  the  Greek* , 
and  according  to  Agricola,  tho  asavOoxotpoc  (Acaniho- 
chtrrus)  of  the  latter;  Hystrix  of  the  antient  Italians; 
lattice  of  the  modern  Italians;  Porcepic  of  tho  French; 
Sluchelschtcein,  Dornschwein , and  Porcopich  of  the  Gcr 
mans. 

Habits,  Food,  Qc.— The  Porcupine  is  a nocturnal  animal, 
sleeping  in  its  burrow  during  the  day,  and  coming  forth  at 
nightfall  to  seek  its  food,  consisting  principally  of  roots, 
fruits,  and  tender  leaves.  Thunberg  states  that  its  usua. 
food  near  the  Cape,  where  it  is  called  Yzer varken,  is  the 
root  of  that  beautiful  plant  the  Cal  hi  /Ethiopia*,  which 
grew  even  in  the  ditches  about  the  gardens ; but  be  adds 
that  it  will  frequently  deign  to  put  up  with  cabbages  and 
other  vegetables,  and  sometimes  commits  great  depreda- 
tions in  those  gardens.  The  story  of  its  power  of  shooting  its 
quills  to  a distance  at  its  enemy  is  merely  glanced  at  by 
Aristotle  {Hitt.  Anirn.,  ix.  39),  but  dwelt  upon  by  Pliny  with 
his  usual  love  for  the  marvellous.  {Hist.  Nat.,  viii.  35.) 
Ailian,  Oppian,  and  Claudian  have  repeated  this  tale  with 
exaggerations.  In  suddenly  raising  bis  spiny  armour,  a 
loose  quill  may  bo  detached  by  the  porcupine;  but  tho 
power  of  ejaculation  to  a distance  does  not  exist.  There  are 
usually  several  openings  to  the  porcupine’s  burrow,  and  it 
hybernates,  but  only  for  a short  lime.  Mr.  Bennett  quotes 
Thunberg,  not  withaut  observation  on  his  credulity,  for  the 
use  which  he  was  told  the  Ceylonese  Porcupine  makes  of 
tho  tail-quills.  Thunberg  was  informed  that  it  had  ‘a 
very  curious  method  of  fetching  water  for  its  young,  viz. 
the  quills  in  tho  tail  are  said  to  bo  hollow,  and  to  havo  a 
hole  at  the  extremity;  and  that  the  animal  can  hend  them 
in  such  a manner  as  that  they  can  bo  filled  with  water, 
which  afterwards  is  discharged  in  the  nest  among  the 

oung.’  Pennant  says,  * These  animals  produce  a bezoar  ; 

ut  according  to  Seba,  only  those  which  inhabit  Java,  Su- 
matra, and  Malacca.  These  hezoars  were  very  highly  valued, 
and  have  been  sold  for  five  hundred  crowns  a piece.  It 
has  also  been  pretended  that  a stone  was  procured  from  the 
head  of  this  animal  infinitely  more  efficacious  than  other 
kezoars  (Tavernier);  but  this  may  be  placed  among  the 
many  impositions  of  Oriental  empirics.’  In  September, 
1833,  tho  secretary  of  tho  Zoological  Society  called  attention 
to  a young  Hystrix  cristata  which  had  been  recently 
brought  forth  in  the  menagerie,  being  the  first  instance  of 
such  an  occurrence  in  this  specie*,  anu  respecting  which  he 
added  that  observation  of  tho  young  while  sucking  con- 
firmed the  correctness  of  Blumcnbach's  statement  that  the 
nipple  is  nearly  axillary. 

Geographical  Distribution. — ‘ Hystriccs,*  says  Pliny  (/or. 
cit.)  general  India  ct  Africa.’  Agricola,  in  his  book,  Dc 
Animantihus  subterraneis,  remarks,  * Hoc  animal  gignit 
India  et  Africa,  unde  ad  nos  nuper  nllatutn  est.’  Pennant 
slates  that  it  inhabits  India,  the  sand  lulls  oil  the  south-west 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Southern  Tartary,  Persia,  Palestine,  and 
all  parts  of  Africa.  He  add*  that  it  is  found  wild  in  Italy, 
and  is  brought  into  the  markets  of  Rome,  where  it  is  eaten, 
but  that  it  is  not  originally  a native  of  Europe  (fur  this  last 
he  quotes  Agricola).  Tho  specimens  from  Italy  are  gene- 
rally rather  smaller,  and  have  shorter  quill*.  See  further 
the  quotation  from  Mr.  Waterhouse's  tabular  view  cited 
above. 

Lieut.- Col.  Sykes  has  described  a specie*  under  the  name 
of  Hystrix  tcucurus,  Sayal  of  iha  Mahr&ttas,  as  Hystrix 
rancid  albi i.  II*  states  that  the  animal  appears  to  lie  dis- 
tinct from  the  European  species,  which  it  closely  resembles 
in  form  and  covering.  It  is  nearly  a third  larger.  All  the 
spines  and  open  tubes  of  the  tail  are  entirely  white,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  Hystrix  cristata.  The  spines  of  the 
crest  also  are  so  long  as  to  reach  the  insertion  of  the  tail. 
The  cars  are  much  less  rounded,  and  the  nails  are  shorter, 
infinitely  deeper  and  more  compressed,  and  with  deep  chan- 
nel* below.  The  white  gnlar  band  is  more  marked ; and, 
finally,  the  Asiatic  species  is  totally  destitute  of  hair— spines, 
whero  wanting,  being  replaced  by  strong  bristles  even  down 
to  the  nails.  {Zool.  Pi-ex'.,  1830,  1831.)  Mr.  Hodgson  notes 
this  species  among  the  mammalia  of  Nepaul,  as  inhabiting 
the  central  and  lower  regions.  (Zool.  Proc.,  1834.)  * 

Allicrura,  Cuv.  (Acanthion?  F.  Cuv.) 

Neither  the  head  nor  the  muzzle  convex ; tail  long  but 
not  preliensile ; feet  like  those  of  Hystrix. 
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Example,  Atherura  cr  it  tat  a,  Hystrix  fasti culata,  Sliaw  ; 
Le  Pur  tipi c a queue  en  jrineeau,  llulT. 

Cuvier  describes  this  species  as  having  the  spine*  of  the 
body  hollowed  into  a furrow  forwards,  and  having  the  tail 
terminated  by  a fasciculus  of  horny  flattened  strips  (lunicrcs 
corndes  aplutiea) constricted  at  interval* (etrangloes  despace 
en  espaee). 

Mr.  Bennett  (Cardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological 
Society)  remark*  that  although  tolerably  described  ami 
figured  by  Buffon,  this  species  had  been  lost  to  science  until 
within  two  years  from  the  time  he  wrote  ( 1830),  when  it 
was  recovered  almost  simultaneously  both  In  its  original 
habitat  and  in  a very  distant  quarter  of  the  globe.  Sir 
Stamford  Ruffles,  he  observes,  had  cursorily  referred  to  it, 
and  lie  presumes  that  the  authority  on  which  it  was  formed 
into  a new  genus  by  Cuvier  was  a skeleton  and  skin  trans- 
mitted from  India  by  M.  Diard  in  the  year  1828.  Nearly  ai 
thu  same  tune,  ho  tells  us,  a living  individual  was  brought 
to  England  and  presented  to  the  Zoological  Society  by 
Lieutenant  Vidal,  who  accompanied  the  expedition  for  the 
formation  of  tho  projected  colony  at  Fernando  Po,  where 
these  animals  were  found  in  such  plenty  a*  to  afford  a 
staple  article  of  food  to  the  inhabitants.  It  lias  been  con- 
jectured, he  adds,  on  very  probable  grounds,  that  they  are 
not  indigenous  in  the  island,  but  had  been  brought  thither 
from  the  East  by  tho  Portuguese,  who  were  formerly  settled 
there;  but  he  observes  that  the  space  interposed  between 
the  two  regions  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  their  having  been  introduced  into  the  colony,  while 
there  arc  such  striking  instances  of  animals  common  to 
India  and  thu  west  of  Africa  as  are  furnished  by  the  lion, 
tho  leopard,  &c. 

Mr.  Bennett  proceeds  to  state  that  in  the  teeth  and  in 
the  organs  of  motion  it  corresponds,  as  Baron  Cuvier  has 
noticed,  with  the  common  Porcupine,  from  which  it  differs 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  tho  head ; the  line  of  it*  profile,  in- 
stead of  being  elevated  into  a curve  of  largo  extent,  passing 
in  almost  a straight  direction  from  tho  occiput  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  nose.  In  these  respects,  Mr.  Bennett  remarks 
in  continuation,  it  agrees  with  M.  F.  Cuvier’s  genus  Acan- 
thion,  founded  on  this  very  character  observed  by  the  latter 
on  two  skulls  preserved  in  the  Puri*  museum,  the  one  from 
Java,  the  other,  in  all  probability,  from  Africa.  These  coin- 
cidence* would  have  induced  Mr.  Bennett  to  consider  the 
two  genera  as  identical,  were  it  not  that  Baron  Cuvier  ha* 
omitted  all  mention  of  that  established  try  his  brother, 
although  the  materials  for  comparison  were  fully  at  his  dis- 
posal : M.  F.  Cuvier  moreover  enumerates  them  both  in 
hi*  genera  of  Mammalia , 

Mr.  Bennett  further  observes  that  Linnvus  founded  his 
Hysirix  Macroura  on  Seba's  figure:  but  Buffon  having 
quoted  neither  Seba  nor  Linnnus,  Dr.  Shaw  took  it  fur 
grunted  that  this  was  a different  animal,  and  consequently 
gave  it  a new  name— Hystrir  fasciculate.  Mr.  Bennett 
entertained  however  but  little  doubt,  notwithstanding  some 
trifling  discrepancies  in  the  figures,  that  Sir  Stamford 
Rattle*  was  right  in  hi*  conjecture  that  they  both  represent 
one  and  the  same  species. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Bennett’s  accurate  description: — 
'The  difference*  between  this  species  and  the  common  Por- 
cupine are  obvious  at  the  first  glance.  Its  general  colour  i* 
nearly  the  same,  but  with  less  intermixture  of  brown.  The 
upper  ports  of  the  body,  the  outer  sides  of  the  limbs,  and 
the  head,  neck,  and  face,  are  of  this  dusky  hue;  but  the 
under  parts,  inside  of  tho  limbs,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and 
throat,  arc  of  a grey  i>h  white,  with  the  exception  of  a darker 
band  which  crosses  the  breast  in  front  of  the  fore  legs.  The 
spines  commence  upon  the  back  of  the  head,  where  they 
are  little  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  extend  to  the  root 
of  the  tail,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  back  and  sides. 
Thu  longest  aro  scarcely  more  titan  from  four  to  five 
inches  in  hmgih,  and  extend  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  occu- 
pying nearly  tho  whole  of  the  back  and  sidu*.  They  arc 
mostly  white  at  the  base  and  black  towards  the  extremity, 
but  many  of  them  urc  black  throughout,  and  others  black 
above  uud  white  beneath.  All  of  them  are  marked  on  the 
upper  surface  by  a deep  and  broad  groove  running  the 
whole  of  their  length,  and  terminate  in  very  sharp  points. 
The  skin  in  which  they  are  implanted  appears  perfectly 
white,  and  where  the  spines  are  most  numerous,  is  scarcely 
furnished  with  a single  hair.  A few  slenderer  spines  run- 
ning into  long  black  bristles  are  occasionally  intermixed 
with  tliu  other*.  The  greater  part  of  the  tail  i*  bare  both 


of  hair*  and  spines,  and  covered  only  by  flat  blackish  scales 
disposed  in  rings,  the  tip  alone  being  surmounted  by  a tuft 
of  long  flat  bristles  having  the  form  neither  of  hairs  nor  of 
quills,  but  bearing  a close  resemblance,  a*  Buffon  has  aptly 
remarked,  to  narrow  slips  of  parchment  cut  in  an  irregular 
manner.  This  tuft  is  of  a whitish  colour,  and  about  two 
inches  in  length.  The  entire  length  of  the  body  in  our 
specimen  is  little  more  than  a foot,  and  that  of  the  tail 
ftom  four  to  five  inches.  The  whiskers  arc  very  long;  the 
eyes  small  and  black;  mid  the  ears  short,  round,  and 
naked.* 

Habits,  Food,  $c. — The  author  last  quoted  states  that, 
like  the  rest  of  it*  tribe,  this  species  sleeps  during  the  day, 
and  becomes  in  some  degree  active  only  on  the  approach  of 
night  Its  intelligence,  he  adds,  is  equally  limited,  and  it* 
manners  equally  fretful  with  those  of  the  common  species, 
like  which.  * it  raises  its  spines  when  irritated  of  disturbed, 
stamps  with  its  feet  upon  the  floor  of  its  cage,  and  swells 
ami  looks  big  in  its  defensive  armour.’ 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  neighbourhood  of  the 
Celebes  (Seba) ; Asia  (Linn.);  Malay. Peninsula  (Buffon); 
Isles  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  (Pennant) ; Sumatra  (Sir 
Stamford  Rallies) ; Fernando  Po  (Vidal). 

Ercthizon.  (F.  Cut.) 

Cranium  flat;  muzzle  short  and  not  convex;  (ail  mo- 
derate; quills  short  and  half  hidden  in  the  hair. 

The  following  is  from  M.  F.  Cuvier’s  figure  of  the  teeth 
of  Ercthizon,  Syn<ethcres,  and  Sphigurus. 


Teeth  of  Erethhon,  fee.  (P.  Co*.) 

Example,  Erethizon  dorxatutn,  Hastrix  dnrsata,  Linn. 

Description. — Ears  short,  hid  in  the  fur;  head,  body,  legs, 
and  upper  part  of  the  tail  covered  with  soft,  long,  dark- 
brown  hair;  ou  the  upper  part  of  tho  head,  back,  body,  and 
tail,  number*  of  sharp  strong  quills,  the  longest  on  the 
back,  the  least  towards  the  Lead  and  sides,  tho  longest 
thn?o  incite*,  but  all  hid  in  tho  hair;  intermixed  are  some 
stiff  straggling  hairs,  three  inches  longer  than  the  rest,  tipped 
with  dirty  white;  under  side  of  the  tail  white ; four  toes  on  tho 
fore  foot,  five  behind,  each  armed  with  long  claws,  hollowed 
on  their  under  side;  the  form  of  the  body  is  exactly  that  of 
a beaver,  but  is  not  half  the  size;  one  which  Mr.  Banks 
brought  from  Newfoundland  was  about  the  size  of  a hare, 
but  rooro  compactly  made;  the  tail  about  six  inches  long. 
(Pennant.) 

Theso  animals  vary  in  intensity  of  colour.  Pennant 
alludes  to  one  entirely  white  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Ashton 
Lever. 

This  is  the  Caria  Ilud*oni$  of  Klein  ; Hyttrix  Hudson  ins 
ofBrisson;  Hystrir  pilosus  of  Catesby ; Hystrix  dorsata 
of  Linnaeus;  UUrson  of  Buffon;  Canada  Porcupine  of 
Forster,  Pennant,  and  others;  Catrquaic  of  tho  Creo  In- 
dians; and  Ooketnak  of  the  Esquimaux. 

Habits;  Food;  (ieograjhicat  Distribution. — The  Canada 
Porcupine  is  a sluggish  animal.  Hourne  says  that  the 
Indians  going  with  packet*  from  fort  to  fort,  often  see  them 
in  the  trees,  but  not  having  occasion  for  them  at  the  time, 
leavo  them  till  their  return,  and  should  their  absence  be  a 
week  or  ten  days,  they  arc  sure  to  find  the  porcupines  within 
a mile  of  the  place  where  they  had  before  seen  them.  Mr. 
Hutchins  states  that,  in  walking,  the  tail  is  drawn  along  the 
snow,  making  a deep  track,  which  is  often  the  mean*,  of 
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bet ra)  mg  the  animal ; but  that  its  haunts  arc  most  readily 
discovered  by  the  barked  trees  on  which  it  has  fed,  which, 
if  barked  the  same  winter,  arc  sure  signs  of  their  vicinity. 
They  are,  he  says,  usually  found  on  the  branches,  and,  on 
approaching  them,  they  make  a crying  noise  like  a child. 
Then  the  tree  is  cut  down,  and  tho  animal  killed  by  a blow- 
on  the  nose.  Dr.  Richardson  informs  us  that  this  species 
is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie,  as  high  as  lat.  67*, 
and  that,  according  to  American  writers,  it  ranges  as  far 
south  as  lat.  37°.  He  adds,  that  it  is  said  to  be  very  rare  in 
Virginia,  but  to  be  numerous  in  some  parts  of  Kentucky ; 
and  that  it  is  reported  to  have  multiplied  greatly,  of  late 
years,  near  Oneida  Lake  in  the  state  of  New  York.  (Coz- 
zeus.)  Dr.  Richardson  further  states  that  in  the  fur  coun- 
tries it  is  most  numerous  in  sandy  districts  covered  with 
the  Pin  us  Banksiana,  on  the  bark  of  which  it  delights  1o 
feed ; that  it  also  cats  the  bark  of  the  larch  and  spruce  firs, 
and  the  buds  of  various  kinds  of  willow;  and  that,  in  the 
more  southern  districts,  it  is  said  to  feed  cliiolly  on  the  hark 
and  leaves  of  the  Pimm  Canadensis  and  Till  a glabra,  and 
to  be  fond  of  sweet  apples  and  young  maize,  which  it  eats 
in  a sitting  posture,  holding  the  food  to  its  mouth  with  the 
fore-paws.  * It  is,’  continues  the  Doctor,  * readily  attacked 
by  the  Indian  dogs,  and  soon  killed,  but  not  without  injury 
to  its  assailants,  for  its  quills,  which  it  erects  when  attacked, 
are  rough,  with  minute  tooth  directed  backwards,  that  have 
the  effect  of  rendering  this  seemingly  weak  and  flexible 
weapon  a very  dangerous  one.  Tfioir  poiuts,  which  are 
pretty  sharp,  have  no  sooner  insinuated  themselves  into  the 
skin  of  an  assailant,  than  they  gradually  bury  themselves, 
and  travel  onwards  until  they  cause  death  by  wounding 
some  vital  organ.  These  spines,  which  are  detached  from 
tho  porcupine  by  the  slightest  touch,  and  probably  by  the 
will  of  the  animal,  soon  fill  the  mouths  of  the  dogs  which 
worry  it,  and  unless  the  Indian  women  carefully  pick  them 
out,  seldom  fail  to  kill  them.  Wolves  occasionally  die  from 
the  same  cause.  The  Canada  Porcupine  makes  its  retreat 
amongst  tho  roots  of  an  old  tree,  and  is  said  to  pass  much  of 
its  time  in  sleeping.  When  disturbed,  it  makes  a whining 
or  mewing  noise.  It  pairs  in  the  latter  end  of  September, 
and  brings  forth  two  young  ones  in  April  or  May.  Its  flesh, 
which  tastes  like  flabby  pork,  is  relished  by  the  Indians, 
but  is  soon  nauseated  by  Europeans.  The  bones  arc  often 
deeply  tinged  with  a greenish-yellow  colour.  Like  other 
animals  which  feed  on  coarse  vegetable  substances,  it  is 
much  infested  by  intestinal  worms.  The  quills  or  spines 
are  dyed  of  various  bright  colours  by  the  native  women, 
and  worked  into  shot-pouches,  belts,  shoes,  and  other  orna- 
mental articles  of  dress.’  ( Fauna  Boreali- Americana.) 

Synstheres.  ( F.  Cuv.) 

Muzzle  large  and  short ; head  convex  in  front ; spines 
short ; tail  very  long,  naked  at  tho  end,  and  prehensile,  like 
that  of  an  opossum  (Sarigue)  or  of  a Sapajuu  ; feet  with 
only  four  toes,  armed  with  claws. 

Example,  Synttlheres  prehens il is ; Hystrix  prehensilis, 
Linn. 

Description. — Nose  short  and  blunt;  long  white  whis- 
kers ; beneath  the  nose  a bed  of  small  spines ; top  of  the 
head,  hack,  sides,  and  base  of  the  tail  covered  with  spines; 
the  longest  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  tail,  tlirce 
inches  in  length,  very  sharp,  white,  barred  near  their  points 
with  black;  adhere  closely  to  the  skin,  which  is  quite  naked 
between  them ; are  shorter  and  weaker  as  they  approach 
the  belly ; on  the  breast,  belly,  and  lower  part  of  the  legs 
arc  converted  into  dark  brown  bristles;  feet  divided  into 
four  toes;  claws  very  long  : on  the  place  of  the  thumb  a 
great  protuberance;  tail  eighteen  inches  long,  slender,  and 
taper  towards  tho  end;  the  la&t  ten  inches  almost  naked, 
having  only  a few  hairs  on  it ; has,  for  that  length,  a strong 
prehensile  quality.  (Pennant). 

This  appears  to  be  the  Cuandu  (major)  of  Marcgrave 
and  Piso  ; Oricn  Cachero  and  Espinhn  of  the  Portuguese  ; 
Uoitzlacuatzin  ? of  Hernandez;  the  Brazilian  Porcupine  ol 
authors. 

Habits,  Food,  Geographical  Distribution,  $-e. — The 
Brazilian  Porcupine  appears  very  much  to  resemble  the 
Canada  Pncupine  in  its  habits,  living  in  woods,  sleeping 
by  day,  and  feeding  on  fruits,  &c.  by  night.  Marcgrave 
states  that  its  voice  is  like  that  of  a sow.  The  quills  are 
slated  to  have  the  same  penetrating  and  destructive  quality 
as  those  of  the  Canadian  species.  It  is  a sluggish  animal, 
climbing  trees  very  slowly,  and  holding  on  with  its  prelicn- 


silo  tail,  especially  in  its  descent.  It  grows  very  fat;  and 
the  flesh  is  said  to  be  white  and  well-tasted-  Our  cut  is 
taken  from  a living  specimen  in  tho  garden  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society,  Regent's  Park. 


Syn«HhrriM  prelictuili*. 


The  genus  Sphi gurus  appears  to  be  founded  on  tne 
Coui  of  Azara. 

Fossil  Hystricida.' 

Cuvier  ( Ossemens  Fo stiles,  vol.  v.,  part  2,  p.  518)  states 
that  Mr.  Pentland  found  in  the  Val  d’  Amo,  near  San 
Giovanni,  in  the  same  samly  beds  which  contain  so  many 
bones  of  large  quadrupeds,  a molar  loolh  exactly  resem- 
bling that  of  a great  porcupine,  but  which  uppeared  to  bo 
fossil. 

PORDENO'NE.  GIOVANNI  ANTO'NIO  LIC1'- 
NIO,  or  LICINO,  called  11  Prrdenone,  was  born  at 
Pordenone  in  Friuli,  in  the  year  1484.  From  the  vigour 
of  conception,  the  elevation  of  mind,  and  the  style  of  exp. 
cut  ion  which  distinguish  his  works,  il  has  been  presumed, 
though  it  is  not  certain,  that  he  frequented  the  school  of 
Giorgione.  Though  on  the  whole  inferior  to  Titian,  lie  was 
his  rival,  and  not  always  without  success.  He  was  an  able 
colourist  in  oil,  but  clucfly  excelled  in  fresco.  As  he  princi- 
pally painted  frescoes  in  North  or  Upper  Italy,  he  was  known 
in  Lower  Italy  only  by  his  fine  oil  paintings.  His  most  splen- 
did work  in  oil  is  the  alturpieceof  Santa  Maria  dell'  Orto.  at 
Venice,  representing  a S.  Lorenzo  Giustiniani,  surrounded 
by  other  saints,  among  whom  are  St.John  tho  Baptist  and 
St.  Augustin.  The  frescoes  of  Pordenone  are  spread  over 
the  towns  and  castles  of  Friuli ; some  arc  at  Genoa,  Mantua, 
and  Venice,  but  the  best  preserved  arc  at  Piacenza  and  Cre- 
mona. He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
who  ennobled  him.  Hercules  II.,  duke  of  Mantua,  called 
him  to  Mantua  to  paint  cartoons  for  tapestry  to  be  made 
in  Flanders,  but  he  soon  afterwards  died  (in  1540),  as  it 
was  suspected,  of  poison.  1 1 must  be  observed  that  lie 
adopted  the  name  of  Begillo. 

There  are  some  of  Pordenone’s  pictures  in  England : — 
at  Hampton  Court,  a large  rich  picture  of  hitnsclf  and  family, 
and  two  other  pictures;  three  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
Sir  Abraham  Hutuc;  in  the  Stafford  collection,  the  Woman 
taken  in  Adultery,  figures  the  size  of  life ; atCorshum  House 
a large  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  and  St.  Peter,  as- 
cribed to  Titian,  but  which  Dr.  Waagcn  thinks  to  be  by 
Pordenone;  at  Alton  House  (the  earl  of  Shrewsbury’s)  a 
fine  picture  of  the  Death  of  Peter  Martyr ; at  Burleigh 
House  (the  Marquis  of  Exeter's),  1,  the  Finding  of  Moses; 
2,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  the  figures  in  both  are  whole 
length,  tho  size  of  life.  Dr.  Woagen  bestows  high  com- 
mendation on  both  pictures  (the  latter  is  erroneously  as 
mbed  to  Bassano),  and  observes  that  lie  knows  no  other 
gallery  that  can  boast  of  two  such  works  of  this  master, 
whose  pictures  are  so  rare. 

PORE.  [Skin.] 

PORISM  (ropiT/ic).  An  intermediate  class  of  proposi- 
tions between  problems  and  theorems  was.  as  wo  aic  in- 
formed by  Pappus  distinguished  by  ihe  anlient  geometers 
under  the  name  of  porisms.  Unfortunately  however  the 
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only  notice*  of  them  by  the  aotients  themselves,  which  ore 
found  in  their  remaining  work*,  occur  in  the  * Colloctiones 
Mathematic®’  of  Pappus  Alcxandrinus,  and  the  commenta- 
ries of  Proclus  on  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  in  both  places 
so  very  imperfectly,  that  till  of  late  years  mathematicians 
were  not  agreed  on  their  exact  interpretation.  The  descrip- 
tion of  porisms  by  Panpus,  which  he  gives  in  the  prefaoe  to 
the  seventh  book  of  tits  above-mentioned  work,  in  an  ao- 
oount  of  Euclid’s  work  on  the  subject,  is,  in  all  the  manu- 
scripts which  have  been  examined,  extremely  mutilated, 
and  every  attempt  to  restore  them,  before  the  masterly  hand 
of  Robert  Simson  took  up  the  subject,  had  completely 
failed.  The  first  part  of  the  description,  which  seems  to 
be  entire,  is  calculated  only  to  excite  curiosity,  being  too 
general  for  conveying  any  precise  notion  of  lliese  proposi- 
tions, or  for  giving  any  effectual  assistance  for  the  recovery 
of  them ; and  the  remainder,  containing  a detail  of  the  con- 
tents of  Euclid's  work,  is  through  the  whole  so  corrupt  that 
all  endeavours  to  explain  it  were  nugatory.  Several  cele-  ! 
brated  geometers  indeed  flattered  themselves  that  they  had  ! 
obtained  possession  of  the  secret ; but  even  Dr.  Halley,  with 
all  his  acuteness,  relinquished  the  task,  and  adds,  after  giv- 
ing the  original,  ‘hactenus  porismatum  descriptio  neo  mihi 
intellects  nec  lectori  profutura.’  The  definition  which  Pap- 
pus quotes  from  the  antients  is  too  general  to  be  useful, 
and  perhaps  implied  more  than  our  acquaintance  with  the 
language  in  which  he  wrote  can  enable  us  to  determine.  He 
•ays  that  a ’theorem  is  something  requiring  demonstration,  a 
problem  in  which  something  is  proposed  to  be  constructed  ; 
but  a porism,  that  which  requires  investigation and  though 
this  definition  certainly  does  correspond  to  the  nature  of 
these  propositions,  yet  it  is  deficient  in  discrimination,  and 
of  itself  neither  conveys  any  precise  notion  of  Euclid’s 
porisms,  nor  gives  assistance  in  the  investigation  of  any  in- 
dividual proposition.  Dr.  Simson's  restored  definition  is 
as  follows,  literally  translated: — ‘ A porism  is  a proposition 
in  whiqh  it  is  proposed  to  demonstrate  that  some  one  thing 
or  more  things  are  given,  to  which,  as  also  to  each  of  innu- 
merable other  things  not  given,  but  whicb  have  the  same 
relation  to  those  which  are  given,  it  is  to  be  shown  that 
there  belongs  some  common  affection  described  in  the 
proposition.*  The  following  loss  literal  translation  may 
probably  be  better  understood A porism  is  a proposition 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  demonstrate  that  one  or  more 
things  are  given,  between  which  and  every  ono  of  innumer- 
able other  things  not  given,  but  assumed  according  to  a 
given  lute,  a certain  relation  described  in  the  proposition  is 
to  bo  shown  to  take  place.’  Dr.  Simson  illustrates  the  pro- 
priety and  accuracy  of  this  definition  by  many  examples, 
and  it  is  so  framed  as  to  correspond  with  all  the  intimat.ons 
of  Pappua  respecting  porisms,  and  also  with  the  character  of 
the  few  individual  porisms  of  Euclid  which  Dr.  Simson  had 
discovered.  It  may  therefore  justly  be  considered  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  notions  on  this  subject  entertained  by  the 
aniient9,  although  probably,  as  in  the  cases  of  theorem  and 
roblem.  no  precise  definition  was  given  of  porism.  It  has 
een  objected  to  Simson’s  definition,  that  it  may  be  in- 
ferred from  it  that  a porism  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of 
a problem  than  a theorem,  and  consequently  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  'intermediate  nature’  mentioned  by  Pap- 
pus. In  his  enunciation  it  is  affirmed  that  certain  things 
may  be  found  which  shall  have  the  relations  or  properties 
llieroin  described.  Now  were  it  simply  proposed  to  investi- 
gate certain  things  which  would  hove  the  properties  ex- 
pressed in  the  porism,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a problem  ; but 
if  these  things  are  found  by  a construction  described  in  the 
enunciation,  the  proposition  becomes  a theorem  affirming 
the  truth  of  the  properties  asserted  : and  then  a demonstra- 
tion only  is  required,  without  any  investigation,  in  the 
manner  which  appears  to  have  been  practised  by  the  later 
mathematicians  alluded  to  by  Pappus.  The  enunciation  of 
a porism  as  a problem  is  not  consistent  with  the  usual  cha- 
racter of  such  propositions.  Problems  usually,  whatever 
difficulty  may  attend  their  solution,  are  almost  immediately 
recognised,  by  those  having  some  knowledge  of  geometry,  as 
either  possible  in  certain  circumstances  of  the  data,  or  as 
altogether  impossible ; and  it  would  bo  unusual  to  propose 
as  a problem  'to  find  things  with  certain  properties,  respect- 
ing the  possibility  of  which  no  iudgment  can  be  formed 
without  an  analysis,  or  such  consideration  as  is  equivalent 
to  an  analysis.’  For  example,  if  it  had  been  proposed  as  a 
problem  in  the  time  of  Apollonius,  to  find  in  a given  parabola 
a point  having  the  property  of  the  focus,  that  point  being 
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then  unknown,  such  a proposition  would  not  have  hoen  con- 
sidered as  a proper  problem,  but  would  in  reality  have  been 
a porism.  To  take  another  example: — Proclus,  in  his 
wretched  commentaries  on  the  Elements,  mentions  the  first 
proposition  of  the  third  book,  ' to  find  the  centre  of  a circle, 
as  a porism,  being  in  some  measure  between  a problem  and 
a theorem.  But  Proclus,  however  distinguished  as  a philo- 
sopher, was  no  mathematician,  and  as  a circle,  from  Euclid’s 
definition  of  it,  must  have  a centre,  the  proposition  to  find 
that  centre  seems  to  be  a proper  problem.  Had  the  circle 
been  defined  from  another  of  its  properties,  as,  for  instance, 
from  its  being  produced  by  the  extremity  of  a straight 
line  moving  at  right  angles  to  another  straight  line,  given 
in  magnitude  and  position,  and  in  tho  same  plane,  so  that 
the  square  of  the  moving  line  be  always  equal  to  the 
rectangle  by  the  segments  into  which  it  divides  the  given 
line;  then  the  finding  of  the  centre  would  be  a proper 
porism,  and  might  be  enunciated  thus:— * within  a given 
circle  (defined  in  the  manner  just  mentioned)  a point 
may  be  found  from  which  all  straight  lines  drawn  to  ihe 
circumference  will  be  equal.’ 

Having  thus  placed  before  our  readers  the  most  proba- 
ble restoration  of  the  antient  meaning  of  the  term  porism, 
wo  proceed  to  notice  briefly  what  modem  geometers  have 
given  us  on  tbo  subject.  First  in  importance  stands  the 
admirable  paper  on  porisms  by  Professor  Playfair,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  'Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,’  which  was  read  before  that  body,  in  July,  1 78-1. 
He  improves  on  Simson’s  definition,  and  substitutes  the 
following: — ' A porism  is  a proposition  affirming  the  possi- 
bility of  finding  such  conditions  os  will  render  a certain 
problem  indeterminate,  or  capable  of  innumerable  solu- 
tions.’ This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  an  important  and 
elegant  simplification,  and  fully  eonvevs  every  idea  con- 
tained in  the  more  prolix  definition  of  Simson ; but  at  the 
same  time  we  agree  with  Dr.  Trail  in  thinking  that  Dr. 
Simson’s  is  expressed  mure  nearly  in  the  language  and 
manner  of  the  antient  geometers  : — ‘Though  I admire  the 
ingenuity  and  fully  admit  the  soundness  of  this  definition, 
and  also  the  utility  of  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded 
in  the  discovery  of  porisms,  I must  acknowledge  my.  doubt 
of  that  particular  notion  of  a porism  having  ever  been 
adopted,  or  even  proposed,  among  the  antient  geometricians.' 
(Trail’s  Life  of  Simson,  p.  50,  51.)  A paper  on  porisms, 
containing  some  examples  in  the  higher  geometry,  by  the 
present  Lord  Brougham,  was  inserted  in  the  * Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,’  in  1795.  Fryer  has 
given  a popular  history  of  the  discovery  of  porisms,  in  the 
last  edition  of  Simson’s  Geometry.  Lastly,  the  most  com- 

Sdete  exposition  of  them  that  has  yet  appeared  may  bo 
bund  in  the  Aperpu  Ilislorique  sur  l*  Origins  el  le  Drrc- 
loppement  de*  MHhodes  en  Geometric,  4 to.,  Brus.,  1837,  by 
M.  Chasles  of  Chartres,  a member  of  the  French  In 
rtitote,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  geometers 
in  Europe. 

Porism  was  also  used  by  the  Greek  geometers  to  denote 
a corollary  to  o proposition,  and  the  frequent  use  of  the 
word  in  this  sense,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  by  Pappus  and 
Proclus,  has  occasioned  much  confusion.  Proclus  says  that 
' corollary  is  one  of  the  geometrical  appellations,  but  it  has 
a twofold  signification,'  and  he  proceeds  to  describe,  in  a 
very  obscure  manner,  the  difference  between  the  two  mean- 
ings of  the  term. 

See  Proclus  in  Euclidem,  edit.  Hervagii,  fol.  Basil.,  1533, 
fol.  18.  We  refer  the  reader  also  to  Henry  Savile’s  Prtelec- 
tinnes  in  Euclidem , 4to.  Oxon.,  1621,  p.  18;  and  Trail's  Life 
of  Simson,  p.  92. 

POR1TES.  [Madrepor.isa.] 

PORO'DRAGUS,  De  Mont  fort’s  name  for  a genus  of 
Bclcmnitc*.  arranged  by  M.  de  Blainvdle  in  the  section 
characterised  by  a swollen  apex,  and  being  straightened 
near  the  base. 

PORPHY'RIO.  [Rallid.*.] 

PO'RPHYRY  was  born  a.d.  233,  either  at  Tyre,  whence 
he  is  called  Tyrius,  or  at  Batancea  (Basan),  a town  of  Syria, 
whence  he  is  called  Bataneotes.  Ilis  original  name  was 
Melech,  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  for  king,  a circumstance 
which  occasioned  Suidas  to  say  that  his  real  name  was 
Basileus.  His  preceptor  Longinus  changed  his  Syriae 
name  into  Porphyrius  (a  man  ‘in  purple,’  the  adornment  of 
a king).  While  lie  was  yet  a boy,  ho  repaired  to  Origen, 
the  famous  Christian  writer,  who  was  then  probably  living 
at  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  certainly  not  at  his  native  city 
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Alexandria,  as  Hnlstenius  represents,  following  Vincent  of  ' 
Leri  ns.  Whether  Porphyry  became  the  pupil  of  Origen,  , 
or  how  long  ho  continued  with  him,  is  uncertain.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Athens,  where  for  some  time  he  studied 
under  Longinus,  the  celebrated  philosopher  and  critic.  We 
find  him  next  at  Rome,  wherein  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
ago  he  was  a scholar  of  Plotinus,  whose  Life  he  has  written, 
and  in  it  ho  has  stated  some  particulars  concerning  himself. 
After  a few  years  he  went  to  Lilybteum  in  Sicily,  and  dwelt 
there  till  after  the  death  of  Plotinus,  a.d.  270,  whence  he 
is  Hornet imes  called  Siculus.  Here,  according  to  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  he  composed  his  fifteen  books  against  the 
Christians;  which  books,  with  more  zeal  than  wisdom, 
were  about  a century  afterwards  ordered  to  be  publicly 
burnt  by  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Elder.  Porphyry 
died  at  Romo,  towards  the  end  of  Diocletian’s  reign,  about 
a.d.  304. 

Porphyry  has  been  usually  called  ‘the  philosopher.’  He 
distinguished  himself  as  an  acute  and  learned  roan,  and 
vrqte  in  the  Greek  language  upon  a great  variety  of  sub- 
ject*, ill  a simple  and  graceful  style.  It  is  to  bo  lamented 
that  he  employed  his  talents  in  opposing  Christianity:  but 
it  was  mistaken  policy  to  destroy  any  of  his  writings.  Chris- 
tians of  modern  times  would  have  been  able  to  turn  the  ar- 
gument* of  Porphyry  to  good  account  in  further  establish- 
ing the  truth  of  their  religion.  Fakricius  ha*  given  a list 
of  Porphyry's  works  amounting  to  sixty-one,  divided  into 
three  classes,  published,  unpublished,  and  lost : the  last  class 
consist*  of  forty-throe  distinct  performances.  A neat 
edition  of  hi*  4 Life  of  Pythagoras'  and  three  other  works 
was  published  at  Cambridge  m 1G55,  with  the  Dissertation 
of  H Lien i us  on  the  life  and  writing*  of  Porphyry  sub- 
joined. Oilier*  of  his  works  have  been  printed  at  different 
limes ; but  no  complete  edition  of  all  that  are  extant  has 
yet  appeared.  The  four  hooks  4 On  Abstinence  from  Animal 
Food"  (w»p»  oiro^ijc  t£iv  Ifi^vxtsr)  are  one  of  Porphyry's 
best  works,  and  contain  a great  deal  of  curious  matter 
applicable  to  illustrate  the  history  of  philosophy.  His 
‘introduction  to  the  Categories  of  Aristotle,'  which  is  a 
useful  little  treatise,  is  prefixed  to  the  editions  of  the 
‘Organon.’  He  wrote  also  a ‘Commentary  on  the  Catego- 
ries of  Aristotle’  in  question  and  answer,  which  wns  edited 
by  Bogard,  1543.  4to.  The  Commentary  of  Porphyry 
on  the  ‘Harmonica’  of  Ptolemy  is  printed  in  the  collection 
of  AValli*:  unfortunately,  only  the  first  book  and  the  first 
seven  chapters  of  the  second  arc  extant. 

One  of  the  work*  of  Porphyry,  and  a fragment  of  another 
enumerated  among  the  lost,  were  discovered  bv  Mai,  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  and  published  by  him  in 
1816.  The  former  is  styled  ‘Ad  Marcel  lam.'  It  seems 
that  Porphyry  had  married  Marcella,  the  widow  of  a friend 
who  was  a Christian,  and  that  at  the  end  of  ten  months, 
upon  taking  a journey,  he  addressed  this  little  work  to  her. 
The  fragment,  which  is  in  verso,  belong*  to  a work  in  ten 
books,  known  by  the  name  of  ‘Do  Philosophia  ex  Oraculis 
Libri.’ 

(Suidas,  Lexicon ; Ilolstenius,  D«  Vitd  et  Script  ix 
Porpkyrii  Diiseriatio ; Fabric  iua,  Btbl.  (Jrecca;  British 
Critic,  vol.  v.,  1829.) 

PORPHYRY.  A large  number  of  rocks  of  igneous  origin, 
both  very  anticijt  and  comparatively  modern,  are  thus  desig- 
nated. yet  this  use  of  the  term  is  neither  accurate  nor  con- 
venient. Properly  speaking,  a particular  structure  is  indi- 
cated by  it,  and  not  a definite  rock  or  family  of  rock*. 

Felspar  of  a granular  texture,  without  crystal*  imbedded, 
is  claystone;  with  imbedded  crystals  of  felspar  it  is  por- 
phyry ; hornblende  mixed  with  uncrys Utilized  felspar  makes 
some  greenstones  ; with  imbedded  crystal*  of  felspar  this 
becomes  greenstone-porphyry.  Hence,  by  this  mode  of  de- 
signation, we  have  pitchstone-porphyry,  greenstone-por- 
phyry, basaltic-porphyry,  felspar-porphyry,  anil  even  so 
▼ague  a term  as  trap-porphyry  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
correctly,  porphyritic  pitcliatone,  porphyritic  claystone,  por- 
phyritic  greenstone,  porphyritic  basalt,  and  porphyritic 
granite. 

Among  volcanic  rocks  porphyritic  trachytes  aro  common. 

Fine  examples  of  porphyry  (crystals  of  felspar  in  a base  of 
uncrystallizcd  felspar)  occur  in  Scotland  at  Invcrara  and 
in  Ben  Nevis,  in  Cumberland  on  Annboth  Fell,  and  iu 
Cornwall,  commonly  under  the  title  of  Eurite. 

PORRFGO,  Ringworm,  is  a pustular  and  contagious 
disease  of  the  scalp,  or,  in  some  rare  cases,  of  other  parts 
where  there  is  much  hair.  M.  Biett  describes  two  varieties 


of  it  under  the  nnmes  of  P.  favosa  and  P.  scutulata.  Dr. 
Willan  described  many  more  varieties,  but  he  included  in 
this  name  other  widely  different  diseases. 

Ibrrigo  favosa  consists  of  an  eruption  of  small  flat  yellow 
pustule*,  with  depressions  at  their  centre*,  distinct  or  clus- 
tered, and  which  soon  concrete  into  bright  yellow  honey- 
coloured  scabs,  on  the  surface  of  which  the  depressions  of 
the  centres  of  each  pustule  are  usually  still  visible.  After 
some  lime  the  scab*  become  thick  and  white ; and  drying, 
split  and  break  off.  Sometimes  however  they  remain  long 
adherent,  the  akin  beneath  them  ulcerating,  and  the  dis- 
charge oozing  through  them.  The  hair  of  the  parts  affected 
is  always  much  loosened,  and  often  falls  off  spontaneously ; 
and,  when  it  grows  again,  is  weaker  and  lighter  in  colour 
than  before. 

Porrigo  favosa  appears  rarely  in  any  part  except  the 
scalp.  It  affects  persons  of  all  ages ; but  especially  children 
from  six  to  ten  years  old,  and  those  who  arc  naturally  un- 
healthy. or  ill-fed  and  dirty.  It  i*  distinctly  communicable 
by  contagion,  and  by  this  means  may  affect  alike  the  weak 
and  the  robust. 

It  is  one  or  the  most  obstinate  diseases  of  the  skin,  and 
often  lasts  for  months  or  years.  The  first  measure  for  its 
cure  is  to  cleanse  the  head  completely  with  poultices  or  soap 
and  water,  and  to  have  the  hair  out  very’ close.  The  dead 
hair  and  scabs  must  then  be  cleaned  off  ns  fast  as  they 
form.  The  medicines  that  promise  the  speediest  success  are 
lotions  with  sulphuret  of  potash  or  slightly  acidulated,  or 
with  alkalis  or  their  carbonates,  such  a*  in  the  following 
forms : — ten  grains  of  potassa  fusa  in  an  ounce  of  water,  to 
be  applied  occasionally  ; one  or  two  drachms  of  subcarbonate 
of  potash  in  a pint  of  water,  to  be  constantly  applied  on 
linen ; or  from  one  to  three  drachms  of  sulphuret  of  potash 
to  a pint  of  water;  or  from  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  any  of  the 
mineral  acid*  to  a pint  of  water,  also  to  be  constantly  applied. 
Lotions  also  of  sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  of 
nearly  oil  the  stimulant  and  astringent  salts,  lmve  been 
employed,  and  sometimes  with  success;  and  in  most  cases 
of  the  disease,  nil  these  will  have  to  be  tried  in  turn,  till  one. 
being  found  beneficial,  is  continued  till  the  cure  is  com- 
pleted, or  till  it  lias  ceased  to  do  good,  when  it  must  be 
changed  for  another,  internal  medicines  must  be  employed 
if  there  lie  any  symptoms  indicating  their  necessity;  but 
generally  they  arc  useless. 

Porrigo  scutulata,  which  is  more  commonly  termed  ring- 
worm than  the  preceding,  appears  in  the  form  of  circular 
red  patches,  with  numerous  minute  yellow  pustules  with 
depressed  centre*,  out  of  which  a hair  usually  projects,  and 
winch  are  attended  by  grent  itching.  The  fluid  contained 
in  the  pustule*  dries  up  soon  after  they  are  formed,  and,  by 
coalescing,  they  produce  a scab  over  the  whole  diseased  sur- 
face. Subsequently  successive  crops  of  new  pustules  form 
around  the  margin  of  the  scab,  which  i*  increased  by  their 
drying,  and  thus  the  disease  may  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  scalp  by  tho  meeting  and  coalescing  of  the 
patches,  which  were  nt  first  isolated.  The  hair  usually  falls 
off  from  the  part  affected,  or  is  so  loosened  that  it  may  be 
pulled  out  without  pain. 

This  form  of  porrigo  sometimes  appears  spontaneously  in 
poor  and  dirty  children,  but  it  is  usually  produced  by  con- 
tagion. The  suggestions  for  its  treatment  must  be  the  same 
as  for  Porrigo  favosa. 

PORSE'NA,  or  PORSE'NNA,  a Lar  (or  mighty  lord)  of 
the  Etruscarf  town  of  Clusiutn.  with  whom  we  are  made  ac- 
quainted in  the  early  history  of  Rome.  When  the  Talcums, 
in  the  second  year  after  their  expulsion  (508  B.C.),  had  been 
defeated  near  the  forest  of  Arsis,  they  sought,  as  we  arc 
told,  the  assistance  of  Lar  Persona.  (Liv.,  ii.  9.)  According 
to  Livy,  the  Etruscan  prince  immediately  marched  with  hi* 
army  against  Rome,  which  was  thrown  into  the  greatest 
consternation.  The  Tarquins  themselves  however  are  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of  in  the  narrative  of  the  events  which 
ensued.  Porsena  appeared  with  his  overwhelming  forces 
before  the  Janiculum,  and  the  Romans,  who  had  fortified 
themselves  here,  fled  back  to  the  Tiber.  The  defence  of 
the  bridge  (Pons  Sublicius)  was  entrusted  to  Horatius  Code*, 
who  bade  his  companions  retreat  across  the  bridge  and 
break  down  the  part  behind  him,  while  ho  resisted  the 
hosts  of  the  Etrurians  nt  the  western  end.  His  request 
was  obeyed,  and  when  the  bridge  was  broken  down.  Hora- 
tius,  after  having  prayed  to  father  Tiberinus,  threw  himself 
into  the  water,  and  swam  across  amidst  the  darts  of  the 
enemy.  Porsena,  haring  thus  failed  in  his  attack,  laid  siege 
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to  the  citv,  garrisoned  the  Jnniculum,  and  pitched  his  camp  I 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  Romans  at  first  kept  within 
the  city,  and  drove  all  their  cattle  within  the  wall*.  Hut 
the  consult*  P,  Valerius  and  T.  Lucretius  devised  a stratu- 
gem  by  which  the  Etruscans  were  drawn  into  a share  and 
suffered  great  loss.  The  siege  however  continued,  and  Rome 
suffered  from  famine.  A Roman  youth  of  noble  birth,  C.  1 
Mucius,  who  was  indignant  at  tho  sufferings  of  Ins  country-  i 
men,  went,  with  the  approbation  of  the  sonatc,  across  the 
Tiber  with  the  intention  of  kitting  the  invading  king.  Dis-  j 
guiacd  and  armixl  with  a dagger,  he  found  bis  way  into  the 
lent  of  Porsena,  but  mistaking  the  secretary  of  tho  king  for 
the  king  hunsclf,  lie  killed  him.  Being  seised  by  the  king's 
attendants,  he  frankly  declared  his  intentions,  and  added  | 
that  he  was  not  the  only  Roman  youth  that  aimed  at  the  1 
king's  life.  Upon  this  the  king  threatened  to  burn  him  ' 
alive,  unless  he  revealed  his  associates.  But  Mucius,  to  show 
to  the  king  that  ho  did  not  fear  bodily  suffering,  thrust  his 
right  hand  into  a fire  which  happened  to  be  burning  upon  an 
altar.  The  king,  udmiring  the  intrepidity  of  the  young  man. 
ordered  him  to  be  removed  from  the  altar,  and  gave  him  his 
liberty.  Mucius  then  told  the  king  that  there  were  three  ( 
hundred  noble  Romans  who  hud  bound  themselves  by  an  1 
oath  to  kill  him,  and  that  it  had  been  bis  lot  to  make  the  first 
attempt.  Upon  this  Porsena  offered  peace  to  the  Romans 
on  condition  that  they  should  give  back  to  the  Veientincs 
their  territory;  the  Janiculum  was  also  evacuated  upon  the 
delivery  of  hostages.  Porsena  returned  to  (Jlusiuui,  leav- 
ing to  the  famished  Romans  his  well-stored  cump. 

The  inconsistencies  ami  incongruities  of  this  story  .have 
been  pointed  out  by  Beaufort  and  Niebuhr.  Wo  have 
however  several  statements  from  which  we  may  gather  some 
glimpses  of  the  real  course  of  events  so  much  disfigured  in 
the  narrative  of  Livy.  Tacitus  l Hitt.,  iii.  7*2)  says  that  the 
city  was  taken  by  Porsena,  a fact  which  at  once  throws 
light  upon  the  whole  transaction.  From  Pliny  (Hitt.  Nat., 
xxxiv.  3!))  we  learn  that  tho  Romans  were  prohibited  by 
Porsena  from  using  iron  for  any  other  purpose  than  agri- 
culture; and  another  proof  of  the  entire  submission  of 
Rome  to  tho  foreign  conqueror  is  implied  in  the  story 
(Dimiys.  IInl.,  v.  35)  that  the  senate  sent  to  him  an  ivory 
throne  and  other  insignia  of  royally.  These  circumstances 
place  it  beyond  doubt  that  for  a time  the  Etruscan  king 
was  master  of  Rome.  In  the  Roman  tradition  the  truth  w 
entirely  distorted,  and  the  whole  affair  between  the  Romans 
and  Porsena  is  represented  as  a series  of  generous  and  mag- 
nanimous actions  on  both  sides. 

After  Porsena  had  left  Rome  with  his  hostages,  consist- 
ing of  a number  of  maidens  and  youths,  Cloclia,  one  of  the 
maidens,  effected  her  escape  at  the  head  of  her  female  com- 
panions. The  Romans,  faithful  to  their  treaty,  sent  her 
back,  but  thu  king,  no  less  generous  than  the  Romans,  not 
only  gave  her  liberty,  but  allowed  her  to  select  from  the 
young  male  prisoners  all  those  whom  she  might  wish  to 
restore  to  freedom.  The  accounts  in  Dionysius  (v.  33), 
Plutarch  {Publ.,  10),  and  Pliny  {Hitt.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  13),  are 
somewhat  inconsistent  with  one  another.  After  his  return 
to  C'lusiura,  continues  the  legend,  Porsena  sent  his  son 
Aruns  with  an  army  against  Aricia,  then  the  principal  town 
of  Latium,  that  it  might  not  appear  a*  if  his  former  cam- 
paign had  been  entirely  useless.  The  fact  however  seems  to 
bo,  that  being  in  possession  of  Rome,  he  wished  to  make 
himself  master  of  all  Latium.  The  Aricines  were  at  first 
dismayed,  but  they  asked  and  obtained  aid  from  other  Latin 
towns,  and  from  Cuma  in  Campania,  and  thus  gaining  fresh 
confidence,  they  ventured  on  a battle.  But  the  first  attack 
of  tho  Etruscans  was  so  violent  that  the  Aricines  themselves 
were  put  to  flight;  the  Cumans  however  attacked  the 
enemy  from  behind,  and  defeated  him.  Aruns  fell,  and  with 
him  the  greater  purl  of  his  army.  Those  who  escaped 
sought  a refuge  at  Rome,  where  they  were  kindly  received, 
ami  a district  (Vicus  Tuscus)  was  assigned  to  those  who 
wished  to  settle  there.  It  was  not  until  tikis  event  that 
Porsena,  according  to  the  legend,  sent  envoys  to  Rome  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  the  Tarquins  to  their  country.  But 
receiving  for  answer,  that  the  liberty  which  Rome  had  once 
gained  could  only  cease  with  the  existence  of  the  city, 
and  that  she  would  throw  own  her  gates  rather  to  an 
enemy  than  to  Tarquiu,  he  did  not  urge  his  demand,  sent 
back  those  hostages  who  were  still  m liis  possession,  and 
restored  to  the  Romans  the  district  of  the  Veicntes.  which 
had  been  takeu  from  them  by  the  treaty  of  the  Janiculum. 
The  peace  betweeu  Porsena  and  the  Romans  was  never  in- 


terrupted, and  from  this  moment  we  lose  sight  of  the  Etrus- 
can king  in  thu  history  of  Rome.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
he  retained  tile  sovereignty  of  Rome  till  thu  defeat  at 
Aricia,  when  the  Romans  seem  to  have  regained  their  inde- 
pendence. It  must  therefore  have  been  after  this  event 
that  the  property  of  the  king  which  was  found  m the  city 
was  publicly  sold.  This  sale  gave  rise  to  the  symbolical 
custom  of  selling  the  goods  of  King  Porsena,  which  con- 
tinued down  to  the  time  of  Livy  (ii.  14). 

Porsena  was  probably  a fabulous  hero  of  the  Etruscans, 
belonging  to  an  age  much  anterior  to  any  of  which  we  have 
historical  records.  The  Roman  legends  however  have  in- 
terwoven ht3  name  with  the  war  against  the  Etruscans 
which  the  Tarquins  arc  said  to  have  caused  soon  after  their 
expulsion.  How  little  Porsena  belongs  to  real  history  may 
be  concluded  from  the  fabulous  account  of  his  monument,  a 
building  as  inconccivablu  as  any  described  in  the  4 Arabian 
Nights.'  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Hume,  i.,  note  405,  compared 
with  p.  551.) 

PORSON,  RICHARD,  was  born  at  East  Rnston,  Nor- 
folk, on  the  25th  of  December,  1750.  Ills  father,  Mr. 
Huggin  Person,  who  was  the  parish-clerk  of  his  native 
place,  taught  him  reading  and  writing  ut  thu  sumo  time, 
by  drawing  letters  on  a board  or  on  the  sand,  and  making 
the  boy  pronounce  the  corresponding  sound  and  imitate  the 
figure  which  expressed  it.  lie  also  taught  hitu  to  solve  ques- 
tions of  arithmetic  without  tho  help  of  a slute  or  a copy-book, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  that  extraordinary  memory 
for  which  Person  was  afterwards  so  celebrated.  At  nino 
years  of  ago  Richard  Person  was  sent,  together  with  his 
younger  brother  Thomas,  to  the  village  school,  kept  by  Mr. 
Sumner,  an  excellent  writing-master,  to  whom  Person  was 
indebted  in  some  measui  e lor  his  beautiful  band-writing. 
He  stayed  three  years  at  this  school,  when  his  abilities  and  di- 
ligence attracted  the  observation  of  Mr.  H ew if  t,  the  vicar  of  tho 
parish ; from  this  gentleman  Person  and  his  brother  Thomas 
received  gratuitous  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin  for  about 
two  years,  and  the  progress  of  the  elder  brother  was  so  asto- 
nishingly rapid  that  he  was  mentioned  to  all  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  as  a village  prodigy.  One  of  them,  Air. 
Norris  of  Grosvcnor  Place,  was  induced  to  send  for  Richard 
Person,  and  after  examining  him  in  the  closest  and  umst 
rigorous  manner,  very  liberally  sent  him  to  Eton,  where  ho 
was  placed  on  the  foundation,  at  his  own  expense,  m August, 
1774.  Person  was  then  in  ins  fifteenth  year,  and  he  re- 
mained at  Eton  just  three  years,  respected  and  admired  by 
atl  who  knew  him.  The  death  of  his  patron  Mr.  Norris  for- 
tunately did  not  affect  his  prospects:  for  Sir  George  Baker, 
the  eminent  physician,  and  some  other  friends  of  his  lute 
benefactor,  collected  a small  income  for  him,  which  enabled 
him  to  continue  at  Eton,  and  hu  was  afterwards  sent  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge, under  the  same  kind  patronage, 
j in  177 7.  According  to  I)r.  Goodall,  late  provost  of  Eton 
College,  Porson  knew  little  Greek  when  he  went  to  Eton, 
and  his  compositions  while  at  that  school,  though  very  cor- 
rect, fell  far  short  of  excellence,  and  were  very  inferior  to 
those  of  several  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  placed  as 
high  in  the  school  as  he  could  he,  but  he  was  not  elected  to 
King’s  College,  Cambridge.  However,  w hen  he  left  Eton, 
contributions  were  readily  supplied  by  Etonians  in  aid  of 
Sir  George  Baker’s  proposal  to  secure  the  fund*  for  his 
maintenance  at  the  University.  (Minutes  of  J Evidence  be- 
fore Select,  Committee  on  Education  qf  Lou-er  Orders, 
1818.)*  At  Cambridge  he  maintained  and  increased 

• King**  College,  Cambridge.  consists  of  n provost  and  *evi?uly  fellow*  nail 
kIkiUk  Vnriuirlrs  ae-vir  union*  Oie  Ullrr  through  death,  marriage,  amt  pre- 
sentation to  a K it*'*  living.  B’it  a*  the  number  of  iwvetity  must  always  W kept 
op,  at  soon  a*  tho.e  is  a vacancy,  tho  senior  colleger  at  Eton  i*  immediately 
s.-nt  to  Cambridge.  He  rvm-iu*  tor  three  year*  a Khutor,  after  which  lie  is 
admitted  to  liia  fellowship  mid  11. A.  Every  year,  at  election  in  the  end  of 
July  or  Ixvinnitiu  of  Augiubthi’  prmo»t  of  Kins'..  accompanied  by  two  I’oseri, 
cones  to  Eton.  Thu  semor  colleger*  arc  then  examined,  and  a cumin  num- 
ber of  them.  about  twelve,  me  placed  on  the  indenture.  Th c*e  Imys  gs>  off  to 
Kiujj's  in  *urcv»ton,  that  is.  in  the  order  In  which  they  stand  on  the  iudea* 
lupi.  whenever,  iu  tin?  coorw?  of  the  year,  a vacancy,  which  at  Eton  is  culled  a 
i e.iifuuiii  1:1,  oreut*  ut  Kin*'*.  If  ilie  number  of  buy*  on  the  indenture  exceeds 
the  number  i'f  v.u  nnric*  whirl*  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  el  rtion  veor 
: from  August  lo  August),  those  who  remain  an  superannuated.  uuUwstbey 
have  not  attained  the  age  of  nineteen  on  Election  Monday,  In  which  ca»e  they 
are  allotted  a second  ehanoe.  This  was  the  c.i*e  with  l'ursou;  he  wai  super- 
annuated. When  be  was  admitted  on  the  Eten  fcmndalv.n  he  s«  placed,  as 
I>r.  Uo<dnll  soys.  os  high  in  the  school  m ho  well  cuu.n  be;  out  be  did  Dot 
resell  the  sixth  form  iu  time.  *o  .s  to  be  placed  on  lire  in-iemuie  at  the  proper 
njjn.  The  ex  imluatton  of  the  Poser*  merely  went  to  ascertain  that  the  w-ulnr 
boys  bad  a oi.Hlelent  knowledge  to  qualify  them  to  he  admiued  iu  K lug's,  in 
the  case  of  a vacancy.  They  were  cot  brunght  into  rvinpi-Uiion  wltn  each 
other  be  the  Pi*r n ; their  qna.itlcniwisi*  being  proved  (ami  ilio  stnn-Unl  w»*  a 
low  one),  they  were  placed  on  the  indenture,  exseily  iu  the  s.itn*  order  i»  that 
in  which  the'  -kind  ou  the  Eton  list.  Inured  it  seldom  happened  Unit  a buy  on 
the  fiMudaliou  lost  places  is  lus  progress  through  the  school.  A lad  **il  placed. 
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tho  reputation  which  he  brought  with  him  from  Etou. 
In  1781  he  was  elected  to  a university  scholarship  on 
Lord  Craven’s  foundation,  one  of  the  greatest  honours 
within  the  reach  of  an  undergraduate ; and  on  taking 
his  degree  in  the  following  year,  he  was  third  senior 
optime  in  mathematics  and  senior  medallist  in  the  classical 
competition  which  followed.  He  was  elected  a fellow  of  his 
college  in  October,  1782,  being  one  of  the  very  first  who  ever 
obtained  that  distinction  in  the  year  of  bis  B.A.  degree. 
Some  scruples  which  he  felt  with  regard  to  the  subscription 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  deterred  him  from  taking  orders, 
and,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  college,  he  consequently 
vacated  his  fellowship  in  1791,  and  was  thus  again  left  un- 
provided for.  His  friends  however  again  came  forward  to 
support  him,  and  in  1 793  he  was  elected  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  university  of  Cambridge ; the  small  salary  at- 
tached to  this* office,  and  an  annuity  of  lot)/,  for  life,  which 
Mr  Cracherodc  and  some  other  liberal  friends  had  purchased 
for  him,  removed  him  from  the  pressure  of  immediate  want, 
and  it  is  thought  that  he  would  have  added  to  his  inconi*  by 
delivering  lectures  lo  the  university  had  thero  not  been  some 
obstacle  to  his  obtaining  rooms  in  Trinity  College,  where  he 
wished  to  reside. 

In  1795  Person  married  Mrs.  Lunan,  a sister  of  Mr.  Perry, 
editor  of  the  ‘ Morning  Chronicle.’  Unfortunately  this  lady 
died  about  two  years  after,  and  the  effect  of  her  loss  upon 
Person's  mind  seems  to  have  produced  those  habits  of  intern* 
porn  nee  to  which,  ns  is  too  notorious,  this  great  scholar  was 
much  addicted  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Mr.  Perry  how-  I 
ever  continued  to  he  the  warmest  friend  that  Poison  pos-  j 
sessed,  and  his  time  was  from  henceforth  generally  spent 
cither  at  the  ‘ Morning  Chronicle'  office  or  at  Mr.  Perry’s 
country-house  at  Metton. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  London  Institution,  Porson 
was  appointed  head  librarian  at  that  establishment,  with  a 
salary  of  2U0/.  a year,  and  was  of  great  service  in  selecting  a 
classical  library.  It  was  not  however  a sufficiently  wide 
sphere  of  action  for  such  a man  as  Porson,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  never  was  employed  in  any  public  situation 
equal  to  his  abilities,  and  likely  to  have  called  forth  the 
energies  of  his  mind.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
suffered  much  under  a complication  of  disorders,  produced 
partly  by  his  irregular  habits,  and  partly  by  his  aversion  to 
medical  advice.  In  1808  his  prevailing  disorder  was  asthma, 
which  was  succeeded  by  intermittent  fever.  On  Monday, 
the  I9lh  of  September,  he  was  attacked  by  apoplexy,  in  the 
street,  and  he  nad  another  attack  on  tho  following  day.  He 
lingered  till  the  Sunday  following  (25th  September,  180*), 
when  he  expired.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  solemnly  interred  in  the  antechapel  of  Trinity 
College,  where  a monument  has  been  raised  to  his  memory, 
and  a bust  by  Chan  trey  has  been  creeled. 

Richard  Porson  was  one  of  the  profoundest  Greek  scholars, 
certainly  the  greatest  verbal  critic,  that  any  age  or  country 
has  produced.  He  possessed  every  quality  which  is  consi- 
dered necessary  to  the  formation  of  a classical  scholar.  A 
stupendous  memory,  unwearied  application,  great  acuteness, 
strong  sound  sense,  and  a lively  perception  both  of  tho  beau- 
tiful and  of  the  ridiculous.  Besides  these  qualifications,  he 
enjoyed  the  rare  faculty  of  guessing  or  conjecturing,  from 
the  imperfect  data  of  corrupt  readings,  the  very  words  of  the 
author  whose  text  he  sought  to  restore  ; in  this  last  particu- 
lar we  know  of  no  one,  witn  the  single  exception  of  Bentley, 
who  can  be  named  in  comparison  with  him  ; and  in  some 
points  we  should  not  hesitate  to  place  Porson  before  that 
great  Aristarchus  of  criticism.  It  is  a common  mistake  to 
suppose  that  Porson’s  reading  was  confined  to  the  Greek 
poets,  or  did  not  extend  much  beyond  the  ordinary  range  of 
classical  authors.  We  doubt  if  there  was  any  classical 
author  whom  he  bad  not  read,  and  we  are  confident  that  lie 
was  familiar  with  the  whole  mass  of  Greek  literature.  Wo 
have  looked  through  the  editions  of  Greek  hooks  which  be- 
longed to  him,  and  winch  arc  now  in  the  hands  of  different 
individuals  or  in  public  libraries,  and  there  is  not  one  which 
does  not  bear  some  trace  of  his  careful  and  critical  perusal. 
He  was  besides  an  excellent  French  scholar,  and  was  well 

ns-t-<>nUac  lo  «g>-  anil  Dumber,  on  the  k>«rr  forma  of  the  feci  tool,  pretty  eure 
..riving  »«nt  lo  King**  College,  after  a lapfee  uf  eight,  leu, or  i-feen  1 noire  years, 
if  hi*  i-uadnrl  »»*  icperlabTe.  A great  change  ho*  lately  lakru  place  iu  (hi*  t 
Teajmct.  The  I’oumUlioD  boy*  an*  Uut  only  brought  iutu  nim]w:ilM>ii  »illi  each  . 
*Hll«-r  anil  the  (){>pUUu«,  but  they  gain  or  lu*e  place*,  uccniliug  to  merit,  on  | 
•heir  « 'hiojf  •ti-pr.  The  *-iroj  boy*,  uhoare  brought  before  the  Fun-n,  iur  ill 
fu-ure  lo  be  rotmilrml  at  harms  i*>  vlar#.  and  arc  lo  Iw  registered  on  the  dual  i 
indenture,  nceon.imf  Ui  tin- it  merit,  after  a mint  cuuninaliuu. 


versed  in  the  literature  of  his  own  oountry.  His  English 
style  was  terse  and  elegant,  and  his  * Letters  to  Travis*  con- 
vince us  that  he  would  have  held  a high  place  among  Eng- 
lish writers  if  he  had  directed  his  attention  to  the  more  po- 
pular branches  of  literature.  From  some  traces  which  we 
have  observed  here  and  there,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that 
Porson  would  have  been  a great  general  pbilologer  had  he 
lived  some  years  later,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  turning  his 
attention  to  the  linguistic  studies  of  modern  scholars.  As 
it  was,  he  paid  some  attention  to  Anglo-Saxon,  and  it  was 
perhaps  only  from  want  of  means  that  no  did  not  apply  him- 
self to  a wider  range  of  comparative  philology.  The  great 
complaint  which  we  have  to  make  against  Porson  is,  that 
with  such  vast  capabilities  he  did  so  little.  W ith  the  excep- 
tion of  reviews  and  otlier  fugitive  essays,  he  published  no- 
thing himself  besides  the  ‘Letters  to  Travis,' just  mentioned, 
and  a critical  edition  of  four  plays  of  Euripides.  His 
edition  of  the  Lexicon  of  Photius  [Pmrnrs],  and  his 
‘Adversaria,’  were  published  after  his  death.  Perhaps 
however  we  should  have  no  right  to  complain  of  this,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  consequences  which  have  sprung  from  it. 
Porson’s  great  reputation  during  his  lifetime  converted  all 
the  promising  young  scholars  of  the  time  into  servile  imita- 
tors of  the  great  critie,  and  the  'Porsouian  school  of  critics,* 
us  they  have  been  termed,  threw  many  impediments  in  the 
way  of  sound  and  comprehensive  scholarship.  Every  one 
was  inventing  some  new  canon,  and  then  altering  the  text 
of  Greek  poets  accordingly,  to  suit  his  own  rule.  It  is  not 
possible  in  this  place  to  enter  at  length  on  such  a question 
as  this;  but  most  Greek  scholars  will,  we  think,  admit  that 
much  harm,  or  at  least  little  good,  has  resulted  from  this 
close 'and  narrow  imitation  of  Porson;  and  that  it  would 
have  been  better  if  his  successors  had  endeavoured  rather  to 
do  what  he  omitted  to  do,  but  might  ha\*c  done,  than  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  narrow  limits  of  his  actual  perform- 
ances. 

1*0 RT  GLASGOW.  [Glasgow.] 

PORT  LOUIS.  [Mohuuia*.] 

PORT  MAHON.  •[Mknohca.] 

PORT  ROYAL.  [Jamaica.] 

PORT  ROYAL  DKS  CHAMPS,  a celebrated  convent 
of  nuns,  which  was  situated  not  far  from  Versailles,  on  the 
left  of  the  high  road  leading  from  Rambouillet  to  Chartres. 
The  site  of  the  convent  is  a deep  vale,  enclosed  by 
hills.  In  the  antient  charters  the  place  is  called  Porrigiura, 
Porregum,  Portu*  Regius.  Porrois,  and  Porr£al.  The  name 
dates  from  the  time  of  Philippe  Auguste,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  having  once  lost  his  way 
while  hunting,  found  in  this  sequestered  valley  a shelter, 

1 port,’  for  himself  and  his  attendants.  The  monastery  was 
fouuded  about  1204,  with  a donation  made  by  Matthieu  do 
Marli,  of  the  family  of  Montmorency,  jvhen  he  was  going  to 
set  out  for  the  Holy  Land.  The  nuns  were  of  the  order  of 
St.  Bernard,  and  had  their  own  abbess.  In  1223  the  pope 
conferred  on  tho  convent  tho  right  of  affording  an  asylum 
to  such  lay  personages  as,  being  disgusted  with  the  world, 
and  being  their  own  masters,  should  wish  to  live  in  monastic 
seclusion  without  binding  themselves  by  permanent  vows. 
By  a papal  bull,  the  nuns  had  the  right  of  choosing  their 
abbess  without  any  inlerference  on  the  part  of  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese. 

The  important  period  of  the  history  of  Port  Royal  begins 
with  the  appointment  of  Angelica  Arnauld,  sister  of  the 
famous  controversialist  Antoine  Arnauld.  Angelica  was  a 
mere  child  when  she  was  appointed,  through  family  interest, 
to  be  coadjutrix  of  the  abbess  Jeanne  de  Boulehard,  about 
the  year  1600.  In  1602  Boulehard  died,  and  Angelica,  then 
not  quite  eleven  years  old,  was  consecrated  abbess.  She 
was  of  course  assisted  in  the  exercise  of  her  office  by  the 
older  duds.  As  she  grew  to  womanhood,  she  conceived  the 
plan  of  a reform  in  the  discipline  of  the  convent,  which  had 
grown  rather  loose,  and  she  carried  it  into  execution.  The 
leading  features  of  this  reform  were  a community  of  goods, 
absolute  silence,  abstinence  from  meat,  rigid  seclusion, 
ascetic  exorcises,  and  the  infliction  of  penitential  mortifica- 
tion. In  1626  Angelica  removed  with  her  nuns  to  a house 
in  the  Fauxbourg  St  Jacques  at  Paris,  on  account  of  an 
epidemic  which  ragod  at  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  and  which 
was  attributed  to  the  dampness*  and  unhealthiness  of  that 
district.  In  1633  a new  and  inure  spacious  house  was  pur- 
chased for  tho  monastic  establishment  at  Paris,  in  the  Rue 
du  KooSai  near  tho  Rue  CoquiHi£ic,  and  tho  church  was 
consecrated  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris  with  great  solemnity 
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The  new  convent  was  colled  Port  Royal  do  Paris.  The 
building  of  Port  Royal  do*  Champs,  which  continued  to  bo- 
long  to  the  same  monastic  institution,  was  occupied  after- 
waids  by  several  pious  and  learned  men  who  wished  to  live 
a secluded  life  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  pupal  bull  of 
1223.  and  who  were  styled  ‘les  Solitaires  de  Port  Royal.’ 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  school  of  Port  Royal. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  recluses  was  Claude  Lancelot,  the 
grammarian.  Ho  was  joined  by  Antoine  lo  Maistre,  undis- 
tinguished advocate,  and  his  brother  Louis  Isapc  le  Maistre 
de  Sacy,  by  Antoine  Arnauld.  brother  of  the  abbess  An- 
gelica, by  Pierre  Nicole,  Nicolas  Fontaine,  Thomas  du 
Fos*£,  and  others-  [Arnauld,  Antoinr.]  They  were  most 
of  them  friends  and  disciples  of  Du  Verger  d'Hauranne, 
abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  well  known  for  his  controversies  with 
the  Jesuits,  and  his  connection  with  Jansenius,  who  had 
been  his  school-fellow  at  Louvain.  Le  Maistre  de  Sacy  was 
for  a time  spiritual  director  of  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal  de 
Paris.  Lancelot  nml  his  friends  established  a school  at 
Port  Royal  des  Champs  for  the  better  religious,  moral,  and 
scholastic  instruction  of  a limited  number  of  pupils.  They  ob- 
jected above  all  to  the  lax  morality  of  the  Jesuits,  and  to  their 
method  of  education,  which  admitted  no  improvement.  The 
school  of  Port  Royal  consisted  of  five  classes  of  five  pupils 
each.  Lancelot.  Arnauld,  De  Sacy,  Nicole,  Fontaine,  and 
others  were  the  teachers,  and  they  published  in  concert 
a number  of  school-books  which  have  ever  since  main- 
tained a reputation.  The  school  of  Port  Royal  nourished 
from  1G4G  to  16G0.  It  formed  many  distinguished  pupils; 
Racine  and  Tillemont  were  of  the  number.  Among  the 
school-books  that  were  published  for  the  use  of  that  insti- 
tution the  following  deserve  especial  mention:  1,  'Nou- 
velle  Methode  pour  apprcndrela  Langue  Laline.'  2,  *Nou- 
velle  Mclhode  pour  apprendre  la  Langue  Grecque.'  3, 
‘Jardm  des  Racines  Grecqnes.’  4,  * Graiutnaire  Generate.' 
ft.  ‘Elemens  de  G6ora£trie.'  All  these  works  were  written 
conjointly  by  Lancelot.  Arnauld,  and  Sacy. 

In  the  mean  lime  the  number  of  nuns  and  novices  of 
Port  Royal  dc  Paris  having  greatly  increased,  the  abbess 
Angelica  Arnauld  determined  upon  transferring  part  of 
them  to  Port  Royal  des  Champs.  Upon  this  the  school  of 
Port  Royal  was  removed  from  the  latter  place  to  Paris,  Rue 
St.  Dominique,  Fauxbourg  St.  Jacques,  but  after  three  years 
the  teachers  were  restored  to  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  where 
they  no  longer  occupied  the  monastic  building,  but  a farm- 
house, called  Les  Granges,  on  the  neighbouring  hill. 

In  16ft3,  Pope  Innocent  I.  having  condemned  five  propo- 
sitions in  the  book  of  Jansenius  [Jam  sexists],  Arnauld  wrote 
to  prove  that  these  propositions  did  not  exist  in  the  book 
of  Jansenius,  at  least  not  in  the  sense  attributed  to  them. 
Upon  this  Arnauld  was  accused  of  Jansenism,  and  strange 
to  say,  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal,  with  their  abbess  Angelica, 
took  part  in  this  controversy,  and  declared  that  they  could 
not  see  the  five  alleged  heretical  propositions  in  tho  work  of 
Jansenius.  At  last  an  order  came  from  the  king,  in  1660, 
to  suppress  the  school  and  drive  away  the  boarders  from  Port 
Royal  des  Champs.  The  nuns  continuing  refractory,  Pere- 
fix,  archbishop  of  Paris,  sent  a party  of  police-officers,  in 
1664,  who  arrested  the  abbess,  the  prioress,  and  other  nuns, 
and  distributed  them  among  several  monasteries,  where  they 
were  kept  in  a state  of  confinement.  Meantime  some  of  the 
nuns  whd  had  remained  at  Port  Royal  de  Paris  intrigued 
with  the  government  in  order  to  become  independent  of 
Port  Royal  des  Champs,  and  Imuis  XIV.  appointed  a sepa- 
rate abbess  to  Port  Royal  de  Paris.  In  1669  a compromise 
was  made  between  the  pope  and  the  defenders  of  Janse- 
nius, which  was  called  'the  peace  of  Clement  IX.’  The 
nuus  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs  with  their  own  abbess  were 
then  restored  to  their  convent,  but  Port  Royal  de  Paris  was 
not  restored  to  them ; a division  of  property  was  effected  be- 
tween the  two  communities,  by  order  of  the  king,  which 
was  confirmed  by  a bull  of  Clement  X.  dated  167 1.  Each 
convent  retained  its  own  abbess.  Several  disputes  took 
place  between  the  two  communities,  in  which  the  archbishop 
of  Paris  and  the  Jesuits  took  an  active  part. 

At  last,  in  March,  1708,  a bull  of  Pope  Clement  XI.  sup- 
pressed the  convent  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs  and  gave  the 
property  to  Poit  Royal  de  Paris.  (Lit tret  des  Religieuses 
de  flirt  Royal  des  Cftamj/s  au  Pope,  au  Rot,  et  d Messieurs 
les  Cardinaux  de  Noodles  et  d'EtrCCS  touchant  les  Bulles 
de  noire  Saint  Pi  re  Ic  Pape  Clement  XL  du  27  Mars, 
1708,  oortant  suppression  du  litre  de  l'  Abbaye  de  Port  Royal 
des  Cktmps  et  union  des  biens  qui  en  dependent  au  ilo- 


nnstere  de  Port  Royal  de  Paris.)  In  1709  D' Argon  son, 
the  lieutenant  de-police  of  Paris,  was  sent  with  a body  of 
men  to  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  and  he  removed  from 
thence  the  nuns,  who  were  distributed  among  several  con- 
vents. The  convent  and  church  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs 
were  stripped  of  all  their  valuables,  which  were  transferred 
to  Port  Royal  de  Paris,  and  tho  former  building  was  levelled 
with  the  ground,  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  a nest  of  Jan- 
senists  and  heretics.  Gregoiro  bus  written  a work  styled 
'Les  Ruines  de  Port  Royal.'  1809,  in  which  ho  describes 
the  present  appearance  of  the  place.  Besoigne,  Racine, 
Cl6mencet,  Du  Foss£,  and 'others  have  written  Histories  of 
Port  Royal.  Dr.  Reuchlin  has  lately  published  an  elaborate 
‘Gehcliichte  von  Port  Roval,’ Hamburg,  1839. 

The  moat  distinguished  men  of  learning  connected  with 
Port  Royal  are — 1,  Claude  Lancelot,  born  at  Paris  in  1615. 
He  was  a disciple  of  Du  Verger  d'Hauranne,  came  to  Port 
Royal  in  I63£,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  and  promoters 
of  the  school.  After  its  dispersion,  Lancelot  acted  as  pre- 
ceptor to  several  young  noblemen  in  succession ; he  after- 
wards retired  to  the  convent  of  St.  Cyran,  which  being  sup- 
pressed in  1678,  on  suspicion  of  Jansenism,  Lancelot  was 
sent  into  exile  at  Quimperl<\  where  lie  died  in  1695.  Goujet, 
in  his  edition  of  the  ‘Mcmoires  de  Sl  Cyran,  par  Lancelot,* 
gives  a biographical  notice  of  the  latter,  and  a list  of  his 
works.  2,  Louis  Isaac  le  Maistre  de  Sacy  was  also  a dis- 
ciple of  Du  Verger  d’Hauranne,  took  priest’s  orders,  and 
withdrew  to  Port  Royal,  wh&re  he  became  spiritual  director 
to  the  nuns,  and  gave  up  his  property  to  the  monastery.  In 
1661  he  retired  to  Paris  with  his  friends  Nicolas  Fontaine 
and  Thomas  du  Foss6.  In  1666  they  were  all  three  arrested, 
and  confined  to  tho  Bastille,  where  Le  Maistre  remained 
three  years.  During  his  confinement  he  began  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible:  *La  Sainte  Bible,’ in  Latin  and  French, 
with  explanations,  which  was  completed  after  his  death  by 
Du  Foss£.  He  also  translated  Terence  and  Phtcdrus  into 
French,  and  wrote  other  works  in  French,  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  He  returned  to  Port  Royal  in  167ft,  but  was  ordered 
by  the  government  to  quit  it  in  1679,  when  he  went  to  live 
at  tho  house  of  his  cousin  the  marquis  of  Pomponne,  where 
he  died  in  1684.  His  brother  Antoine  le  Maistre  had  died 
before  him  at  Port  Royal  des  Champs.  He  wrote  several 
controversial  works.  3,  Pierre  Nicole,  born  at  Chartres  in 
1625,  studied  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  became  one  of  tbo 
professors  in  the  school  of  Port  Royal.  In  J655  be  returned 
lo  Paris,  where  he  contributed  to  Pascal’s  work,  4 Les  Let- 
tres  Provinciales."  [Pascal]  Persecuted  on  the  score  of 
Jansenism,  he  took  refuge  in  Belgium,  but  afterwards  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  lie  published  his  'Es&ais  de  Morale,' 
which  established  his  reputation  as  a writer  and  as  a 
moralist.  He  also  published — 1,'  Epigrammatum  Delectus 
ex  omnibus  turn  veteribus  turn  recentioribus  Poet  is,’  Paris. 
1659;  2,  ' La  Perpetuity  de  la  Foi  dc  l Eglise  Catholiquo 
touchant  rEuchamtio,’  1664,  against  Claude,  the  Calvinist 
divine;  3,  * De  l’U»it6  de  1‘Eglise,' being  a refutation  of 
Juricu,  another  Calvinist  divine;  4,  'Etudes  de  Morale  et 
Instruct  ions  Theologiques,’  and  other  religious  works. 

PORT,  a Portuguese  wine,  the  produce  of  the  vineyard* 
of  the  Upper  Douro.  For  several  centuries,  and  more  par- 
ticularly after  the  Conquest,  the  wines  of  France  were 
almost  the  only  kinds  imported  into  England.  In  1669  the 
consumption  of  those  wines  in  England  amounted  to  two- 
fifths  oi  the  whole  quantity  imported,  the  duty  at  that  time 
being  the  same  on  the  wines  of  France  and  Portugal . A 
distinction  was  mode  in  the  duties  in  1693,  and  a higher 
rate  was  levied  upon  French  wines.  In  1697  the  duty  on 
French  wines  was  again  increased,  and  they  were  charged 
at  tho  rate  of  4«.  0)d.  per  gallon,  while  the  duty  on  Portu- 
guese wine  was  only  1*.  bd.  In  1703  a treaty  between 
England  and  Portugal  was  negotiated  by  Mr.  Methuen,  by 
which  we  engaged  to  admit  Portuguese  wines  at  a duly  of 
one-third  less  than  that  on  French  wines,  Portugal  being 
bound  to  receive  English  manufactured  goods  at  one-half 
less  duty  than  that  levied  upon  the  manufactures  of  other 
countries.  From  this  time  the  fiscal  difference  of  the  tariff 
has  been  at  all  times  so  great,  often  amounting  to  1 00  per 
cent.,  os  completely  to  alter  the  national  taste,  and  the  wines 
of  the  Upper  Douro  have  been  those  chielly  consumed  in 
England.  From  1707  to  1779  the  proportion  of  French 
and  Portuguese  wines  imported  was  5 per  cent,  of  the 
former,  and  96  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  In  1784,  of  the  total 
quantity  of  ever)'  description  of  wine  imported,  I lie  propor- 
tion was  80  per  cent,  of  Portuguese  wines,  and  20  per  ceut. 
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of  those  from  ull  oilier  countries:  in  1790  the  proportion  ' 
continued  much  the  same,  being  77  percent,  and  2.1  per 
cent.,  and  of  the  latter  proportion  1 6 parts  out  of  23  con- 
sisted of  Spanish  wines.  The  Portuguese  monopolists  of 
course  treated  their  customers  as  ull  monopolists  do, 
charging  ail  extravagant  price  for  their  wines,  and  attending 
but  little  to  the  improvement  of  their  quality.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  Oporto  Wine  Company  in  1754,  the 
extent  of  the  vineyards  was  diminished  with  a view  of 
making  the  most  of  their  privileges  at  the  least  possible 
trouble.  To  Ibis  system  England  submitted  until  within  a 
comparatively  recent  period.  In  1782  Portugal  agreed  to 
admit  other  articles  coming  from  England  besides  her  ma- 
nufactures at  a duty  of  one-half  per  cent,  less  than  was 
paid  by  other  countries;  but  England  was  the  only  customer 
for  Portuguese  wines,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Brasil,  they 
scurcely  found  their  way  into  any  other  country.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  exhibiting  the  total  quantity  of  wine  exported 
% the  Oporto  Company,  distinguishing  the  quaimty  sent 
to  England,  is  given  on  the  authority  of  a note  in  No.  3 of 
the  ‘Foreign  Quarterly  Review’: — 


Year*. 

To' nl  Qii.uility 
export*!. 

To  Eastanii. 

1818 

32,843  pipes. 

32,465  pipes. 

1822 

27,758  „ 

27.4  70  „ 

1825 

40,254  „ 

40,277  „ 

1826 

18,694 

18,310  „ 

The  natural  taste  and  quality  of  the  wines  of  the  Upper 
Douro  aro  unknown  in  England,  and  probably  would  not 
be  relished.  They  are  strongly  flavoured  for  the  English 
market,  and  require  to  be  kept  some  years  in  the  wood  and 
in  bottle  liefore  they  attain  the  qualities  which  render  port- 
wine  a favourite  beverage  with  wine-drinkers  in  England. 

In  1819  a reduction  was  wisely  made  in  the  duty  on 
French  wines,  with  the  best  effects  upon  the  revenue,  be- 
sides the  advantage  of  promoting  a commercial  intercourse 
with  France;  and  in  1831  this  improvement  in  our  com- 
mercial  policy  was  followed  by  an  act  equalising  the  duty 
on  all  foreign  wines.  This  has  induced  Portugal  to  revise 
her  tariff,  and  the  imports  from  England  are  now  placed 
upon  the  sumo  footing  as  those  from  other  countries. 
The  change  was  made  in  April,  1834,  and  an  account  of 
it  is  given  in  a parliamentary  paper  printed  in  the  same 
year  (No.  318).  In  the  following  month  the  privileges 
of  the  Oporto  Wine  Company  were  abolished;  but  they 
have  since  been  restored.  At  all  events  the  wine-trade 
with  Portugal  does  not  now  depend  upon  high  duties 
directed  against  the  wines  of  other  countries,  although  it 
will  for  a long  period  be  sustained  by  the  taste  which  they 
have  tended  to  create.  The  consumption  of  French  wines 
will  probably  increase,  and  tlio  new  commercial  treaty  with 
France,  which  Mr.  Porter,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  proceeded 
to  Paris  with  full  powers  to  sign  during  the  present  month 
(September,  1840),  will  have  a more  extensive  influence 
upon  the  trade  of  the  two  countries.  The  following  tables 
exhibit  the  extent  of  the  wine-trade  with  Portugal  during 
the  last  twenty  years. 

1.  Quantities  of  wine  annually  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Portugal  on  an  average  of  each  of  the  five 
years  ending  1824,  1629,  1834,  and  1S39;  also  quantities  of 
the  same  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  same 
periods : — 


Average  of  Year*. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

1820-1-2-3-4 

2,822,061  galls. 

205,749  galls. 

1823-6- 7-8-9* 

3,338,252  „ 

240,933  „ 

1830-1-2  3-4 

2,784,545  „ 

245,195  „ 

1835-6-7-8-9 

3,491,684  „ 

320,017  „ 

2.  Duties:  Years  in 

which  alterations 

were  made  in  the 

duties  on  Portuguese,  ! 

Spanish,  and  French  wines,  and  rate 

of  the  same  per  gallon 

l\irla;urw!  and 

Y«*ia. 

Spanish. 

French. 

i.  d. 

«.  d. 

1820 

. a ii 

13  9 

1825 

4 9* 

7 24 

1826 

. 4 II) 

7 3 

1831 

• 5 6 

5 G 

3.  Proportion  per  cent,  of  the  consumption  of  the  prin- 
cipal kinds  of  wine  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  at 
different  periods: — 


• The  i/nporu«lrm*  «.f  tits  year  1K25  rxcwM  l>y  2.130.0*5  guttata  the 
•usual  uvtms«  quiUiUiy  imported  in  the  preceding  quinquennial  period. 


Vein. 

FortqpiHM. 

SpauUh. 

Fiench. 

M nteira. 

Cnr*. 

1820  to  1824 

50 '9 

21 ’8 

3*6 

7*2 

11*5 

1825  to  1830 

47' 

28-2 

5*7 

4*1 

9*2 

1841  and  1832 

43* 

34*2 

4* 

3* 

8*7 

1838  and  1839 

41*5 

36* 

3*7 

1*6 

7*5 

The  consumption  of  wine  is  less  than  it  was  half  a century 
ago.  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  population  in 
wealth  and  numbers.  [Wixe-Trad*.]  This  has  not  arisen 
from  the  increased  consumption  of  malt  liquor  [Malt],  but 
from  the  great  increase. in  the  use  of  British  spirits.  [Spirit- 
Trade] 

4.  Quantities  of  Portuguese  wines  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption in  each  of  the  following  years,  showing  the  pro- 
portion per  cent,  to  the  total  quantity  of  all  kinds  on  which 
duties  were  paid  for  consumption : — 


Year*. 

Gallon*. 

l'rij|"ition 

per  Cent. 

Yem. 

Gallon*. 

I'ropoiiiuu 
per  i rut. 

1820 

2,361.461 

314 

1830 

2,669,608 

44*5 

1821 

2,343,509 

30* 

1831 

2,707,734 

43*6 

1922 

2,375.210 

51*3 

1832 

2,617,405 

46*7 

1823 

2 492.212 

31*4 

1833 

2,596.530 

41*8 

1824 

2,512.343 

19*9 

1834 

2,780.303 

42* 

1825 

4,200,719 

52*4 

1835 

2.780,024 

43*4 

1926 

2,633,688 

46*7  ! 

1 836 

2,878,359 

42*2 

1827 

3,222,192 

47-1  ! 

1637 

2,560,252 

40* 

1628 

3,307,021 

46  1 . 

1838 

2,900,457 

41*4 

1829 

2,692,084 

43*1 

1839. 

2,998,162 

41*4 

Average 

2,833,043 

49*0 

Average 

2,768,862 

43*0 

3.  Quantities  of  Portuguese  wines  warehoused  under 
bond  m the  Uiiitcd  Kingdom  on  the  5lh  of  January  in  each 
of  the  following  years.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  in- 
creased quantity  bonded  may  be  solely  occasioned  by  addi- 
tional facilities  for  bonding : — 


Fort  of  l .onikM. 

Other  Fort*. 

Total. 

Total  all  Sort*. 

Yem. 

unit*. 

(Salt*. 

Gall*. 

Gall,. 

1633 

1,442,868 

1.312,572 

2,755.440 

7,973,697 

1634 

906,335 

1,187,835 

2,094.170 

7.526,907 

1636 

2,397,166 

1.819,718 

4,216,904 

9,776,140 

1837 

2,902,733 

2,081,165 

4,963.900 

10,566,318 

1638 

2,838,617 

1,997,706 

4,836,383 

10.727,447 

I S40 

2,768.956 

1,997,533 

4,766,509 

11,233,744 

PORTA,  GIAMB.4TISTA,  was  bom  of  an  airtient  and 
noble  family  at  Naples,  about  the  year  1550.  He  applied 
himself  very  early  to  the  study  of  nature,  and  was  deeply 
read  in  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  all  the  anlicills  who  in  any 
way  treat  of  nature  or  describe  the  earth.  It  is  said 
that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  ho  composed  the  first  books  of 
bin  ‘Natural  Magic;’  but  os  he  derived  his  opinions 
from  such  authors  as  Arnold  do  Villa  nova  and  Cardan, 
he  mixed  up  numerous  fantastic  and  delusory  notions  with 
the  deductions  of  real  science.  It  appears  from  his 
writings  that  he  travelled  through  Italy,  Prance,  and 
Spain,  visiting  all  the  libraries  and  learned  men.  and  con- 
versing with  artists  on  matters  relating  to  their  several 
professions.  His  publications  widely  extended  his  fame. 
A suspicion  of  his  being  addicted  to  unlawful  superstitions, 
countenanced  by  some  of  his  works,  was  however  the  cause 
of  his  falling  under  the  censure  of  the  court  of  Rome,  which 
obliged  him  to  appear  there  in  person  to  justify  his  conduct 
and  opinions.  The  result  of  the  examination  was  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  meeting  of  any  more  of  the  literary  assemblies 
held  at  his  house,  on  account  of  their  being  accused  of 
having  occasionally  discussed  the  secrets  of  magic.  This 
society  was  called  ‘ I Secreti,*  and  was  accessible  only  to 
such  as  had  made  some  new  discoveries  in  physical  science : 
even  after  its  dissolution  his  house  still  continued  to  be  the 
resort  of  literary  men,  both  foreign  nml  Neapolitans.  Ho 
not  only  established  private  schools  for  particular  sciences, 
but  to  the  utmost  of  hia  potter  promoted  public  academics, 
and  had  no  small  share  in  establishing  that  of  * Gli  Oriosi’ 
at  Naples.  In  his  old  age  he  composed  dramas,  both  tragic 
and  comic,  which  had  some  success  nt  the  time,  but  are  now 
quite  forgotten.  He  died,  unmarried,  at  Naples,  February 
4,  1613,  and  was  buried  in  a white  marble  chapel  that  be 
had  built  in  the  church  of  St.  Laurence. 

In  spite  of  the  strange  and  childish  absurdities  that 
abound  in  Porta’s  works,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  lie  was 
of  greater  service  to  physical  science  than  perhaps  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  It  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  invention 
of  the  camera  obscura,  and  also  of  n great  number  of  curious 
optical  experiments.  He  has  written  much  on  the  subject 
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of  plane,  concave,  ami  convex  mirrors,  and  particularly  on 
the  burning-glass,  which  lie  flattered  himself  lie  could  con- 
struct in  such  a manner  as  to  be  ablo  to  burn  at  any  dis- 
tance. The  most  important  invention  that  lias  been  attri- 
buted to  him  is  that  of  the  telescope,  of  which  he  has  by 
some  persons  been  supposed  to  he  the  author,  on  account  of 
& passage  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  tho  seventeenth  hook  of 
his  ‘Natural  Magic;’  but  by  the  best  judges  this  honour 
is  still  considered  to  be  due  to  Galileo.  [Gauleo.1 
Tho  following  is  a list  of  bis  extant  works: — I,  ‘ Pcrspec- 
tiva,*  Rome,  1555,  8vo. ; 2, 4 Magi©  Naturalis,  sive  de  Mira- 
culia  Rerum  Naturalium,  Libri  Viginti,’  of  which  tho  first 
complete  edition  was  published  at  Naples,  1589,  fol.  The 
Naples  edition  of  1558,  fol.,  is  very  rare,  and  contains  only 
three  books;  that  of  Antwerp  1561,  8vo.,  contains  four.  It 
has  been  often  reprinted,  and  translated  into  several  modern 
languages;  into  English,  for  instance,  so  late  ns  1658.  This 
work  contains  a great  number  of  curious  facts  that  were  not 
generally  known  at  that  time  concerning  tho  properties 
of  plants,  metals,  animals,  &c. ; and  also  the  most  re- 
markable human  inventions.  It  is  a vast  compilation  of 
passages  extracted  from  authors  both  antient  and  modern, 
and  put  together  without  taste  or  judgment ; but  it  contains 
a great  number  of  interesting  observations  on  light,  mirrors, 
telescopes,  fireworks,  statics,  mechanics.  See.  3,  4 De  Fur- 
livis  Literarum  Not  is,  vulgo  de  Zifaris,’  Naples,  1563,  4to,, 
several  times  reprinted,  with  the  addition  of  a fifth  book.  This 
is  a sort  of  stenography,  or  rather  a treatise  on  different 
modes  of  secret  writing,  of  which  one  hundred  and  eighty 
arc  explained,  and  a method  proposed  by  which  they  can  be 
multiplied  ad  infinitum.  4.  4 Phytognorooniea  CMo  Libris 
Contents,  in  quibus  nova  facillimaque  affertur  Melhodusqud 
Plantarum,  Animalium,  Mctallorum,  Rerum  denique  om- 
nium ex  prim:*  extime  Faciei  Inspcctionc  quivis  abdilas 
Vires  assequatur.  Aecedunt  ad  luce  confirmanda.  Infinita 
propemodum  Sclcctiora  Secrota,  suttimo  Lahore,  Temporis 
Dispendio,  et  Impensarum  Jacturfi,  vestigatn  exploralaque,* 
Naples,  1583,  fol.,  and  several  times  reprinted.  His  object 
in  this  work  is  to  point  out  the  means  of  discovering  the 
properties  of  plants  by  their  analogy  with  the  different  parts 
of  the  body  of  animals.  It  is,  as  might  he  anticipated,  full 
of  absurdities,  though  Adanson  calls  it  an  ingenious  system, 
and  says  that  the  work  contains  at  least  as  much  truth  as 
falsehood.  (FamiHea  deg  Plante g,  prfif.  xi.)  5,  4 Do  Hu- 
mana PhysioguomoniS,'  Sorrento,  1586,  fol. ; and  in  Italian, 
Naples,  1598,  fol.,  very  frequently  reprinted,  and  translated 
into  different  modern  languages.  This  is  the  work  by 
which  lie  is  best  known,  and  which  gives  him  a right  to  be 
considered  as  the  true  founder  of  physiognomy.  After  esta- 
blishing the  influence  that  the  mental  affections  exercise 
upon  tne  body,  he  treats  of  the  differences  of  each  part 
of  the  human  frame,  and  declares  tho  signs  which  dis- 
close the  character  of  the  individual.  He  has  made 
great  use  of  the  observations  of  Aristotle,  Polemo,  and 
Adamantius;  but  he  has  also  added  a great  many  cu- 
rious remarks  of  his  own.  Ho  considers  that  the  human 
face  should  be  compared  with  that  of  animals;  that  as 
there  exists  in  the  Human  race  as  many  modifications  as 
there  are  individuals,  and  as  also  the  different  degrees  of 
his  organization  recall  those  at  which  nature  stops  perma- 
nently in  some  of  the  inferior  vertebrated  animals,  the 
general  configuration  of  the  head  of  man  must  express  a 
character  akin  to  that  which  is  found  in  these  >amc  animals, 
according  as  the  intoilectual  dispositions  of  the  individual 
agree  with  those  that  characterise  them.  Accordingly,  in 
the  jdates  inserted  in  his  work,  he  has  compared  the  head 
of  Vitellius  with  that  of  an  owl,  Plato’s  with  that  of  a grey- 
hound, &c.  6,  * Villa  Libri  Duodecim  t i.,  Domus;  ii..  Syria 
Ctedua;  iii.,  Sylva  Glandaria;  iv..  Cult  us  et  Insitio ; v.f 
Poraarium ; vi.,  Olivctu m ; vii.,  V:nea ; viii.,  Arbustum ; ix., 
IIorius  Coronarius;  x.,  Hortus  Olivarius ; xi.,  Seges;  xii., 
Pratum:  in  quibus  majori  ex  parte  cum  verus  Plantarum 
Cultus,  certaque  insit  ion  is  Ars  et  prior ibus  S&culis  non 
visos  producendi  Fructus  Via  raonstvatur,  turn  ad  Frugura, 
Vini,  ac  Fructuum  Multiplicatloncm  Experinicnta  prope- 
modum  infinita  exhibentur.’  Francof.,  1592,  4to.  A learned 
and  agreeable  work,  the  contents  of  which  arc  sufficiently 
expressed  by  the  title-page.  7,  * Do  Refractions,  Oplices 
Parte,  Libri  Novem,’  Naples,  1593,  4to.  Among  many 
things  that  are  vague  anil  inexact,  are  found  now  anti 
then  some  just  observations  on  a great  number  of  ob- 
jects relating  to  optics,  such  a*  refraction  and  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  different  parts  of  the  eye.  The  sevcnteetli 


book  of  bis  ‘Natural  Magic’  contains  a portion  of  this 
treatise.  8,  4 Pneumaticorum  Libri  Tres;  cum  Duobus 
Libris  Curvilineorum  Elenientorura,’  Naples,  1602,  4to., 
and  in  Italian,  ibid.,  16l)G,  4to.  In  this  work  he  treats  of 
hydraulic  machines  and  their  construction,  and  enters  into 
great  detail.  A new  edition  of  his  * Curvilinear  Geometry’ 
was  published  at  Rome,  1610,  4to.,  with  the  addition  of 
a third  book,  treating  of  the  quadrature  of  trie  circle,  the 
solution  of  which  famous  problem  he  flattered  himself  that 
he  had  rendered  more  easy.  9, 4 De  Codesti  Physiognomist 
Libri  Sex,’  Naples,  1601,  4to.,  and  frequently  reprinted. 
In  this  work,  though  he  rejects  judicial  astrology,  he  attri- 
butes nevertheless  great  influence  to  tho  heavenly  bodies. 
10,  ‘Are  Reminiscendi.’  Naples,  1602,  4to.  A collection 
of  all  tliu  means  of  assisting  and  strengthening  the  memory 
that  were  practised  by  the  antients.  11, 4 De  Distillation  ibus 
Libri  Novem.  quibus  certS  Methodo,  raultipUcique  Artificio 
penitioribus  Natural  Arcanis  delectis,  cujuslibet  Misti  in 
propria  Elementa  Resolutio  perfects  docctur,’  Rome,  1608, 
4to.,  and  Strasbourg,  1609,  4to.  A curious  work,  from 
giving  an  idea  of  the  state  of  chemistry  in  tho  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  1 2, 4 De  Munitione  Libri  Trcs,’ 
Naples,  1608,  4to.  A treatise  on  fortifications.  13, 4 De 
Aeris  Transmutationihus  Libri  Quatuor,’  Naples,  1609,  4to. 
This  is  said  by  M.  Musset  Pathay  ( Bibliog.  A gr on  antique, 
p.  51>  to  bo  tho  first  work  on  meteorology  in  which  any 
sound  ideas  are  to  found.  14,  His  dramatic  works  consist 
of  fourteen  comedies,  two  tragedies,  and  one  tragi-comedy. 
The  comedies  were  collected  into  four  volumes,  12mo.,  and 
published  at  Naples,  1726.  All  these  works  are  analysed 
by  II.  Gab.  Duchesne,  at  the  end  of  his  4 Notice  Historiquc 
sur  I.  B.  Porta,’  Paris,  1801,  8vo.  ( liiogr . Univ.,  and 
Biogr.  Mid 1) 

PORTAL  VEIN.  [Livf.r.] 

PORTA RL1NGTON.  [Queen's  Coohty.] 

PORTCULLIS,  in  fortification,  is  an  assemblage  of 
several  large  pieces  of  wood,  joined  across  one  another  like 
a harrow,  and  each  pointed  with  iron  at  the  bottom.  They 
arc  sometimes  hung  over  the  gateways  of  old  fortified  towns, 
ready  to  let  down  in  case  of  a surprise,  when  tho  gates  could 
not  be  shut.  (James's  Military  Dictionary.)  The  French, 
at  a very  early  period,  called  it  ‘ portc-coulant,'  i.e.  sliding 
gate,  which  is  toe  true etymology  of  the  word.  ‘Coulisse’ 
is  ltkewiso  used  by  the  French  writers  for  the  portcullis, 
whence  our  term  is  immediately  derived. 

PORTER,  a kind  of  malt  liquor,  extensively  ronsumed  in 
London.  The  malt  used  for  porter  is  high-dried  ; that  is,  it 
has  been  exposed  to  greater  heat  in  the  Kiln  than  the  pale 
malt  used  for  ale  anu  beer.  [Brewing.]  Porter  was  first 
brewed  in  1722.  The  malt  liquor  previously  drank  consisted 
of  three  kinds,  ale,  beer,  and  4 two-penny,’  and  a mixture  of 
two  of  cither  of  these  kinds  was  a favourite  beverage  under 
the  name  of  'half  and  half;*  or  a mixture  was  drunk  called 
•three  threads,’  consisting  of  equal  portions  of  each  of  the 
above  kinds  of  liquor,  for  a draught  of  which  the  publican 
had  to  go  to  threo  different  casks.  About  1722,  Har- 
wood, a London  brewer,  commenced  brewing  a malt  liquor 
which  was  intended  to  unite  the  flavours  of  ale  and  beer, 
or  ale,  beer,  and  twopenny ; and  having  succeeded,  he  called 
his  liquor  4 entire,'  or  'entire  butt,’  a name  intended  to  inti- 
mute  that  it  was  drawn  from  one  cask  or  butt  only.  A mix- 
ture of  ale  and  porter  drawn  from  different  casks  is  very 
commonly  drunk  in  London  at  the  present  tipie.  Harwood’s 
liquor  obtained  the  name  of  ‘porter*  from  its  consumption 
by  porters  and  labourers.  From  1722  to  1761  the  retail 
price  of  porter  was  3d.  per  pot,  when  it  was  raised  to  3^/., 
at  which  it  continued  until  1799  ; it  has  never  been  higher 
than  6 d.,  nor  during  the  present  century  lower  than  at  the 
present  time  (September,  1840),  when  the  price  is  Ad.  Tho 
following  account  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  price  per  barrel 
since  1816  is  from  a private  source. — In*  July,  1816,  tho 
price  was  reduced  from  45.*.  to  40*.,  but  in  October  was 
again  advanced  to  45*. ; in  Jan.  1817,  a further  advance  was 
made  to  50*..  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  it  reached 
55*.  In  1819,  1820,  and  i822,  the  price  was  successively 
reduced  from  55*.  to  50*.,  45*.,  and  40*.  In  January,  1824, 
it  was  advanced  to  45*.;  in  November,  1825,  to  50*. ; but  a 
few  months  afterwards  it  again  fell  to  45*.  Since  the  abo- 
lition of  the  beer  duties,  111  1830,  the  price  has  been  33*. 
per  barrel. 

During  the  existence  of  the  duties  on  ale  and  beer,  porter 
was  never  distinguished  in  the  returns  of  the  quantity  of 
malt  liquor  charged  with  the  duty ; and  any  ostimate  of  the 
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extent  of  it*  consumption  must  be  taken  with  caution.  The  ! 
brewing  of  porter  has  not  been  very  successfully  practised  . 
in  the  country  * collections'  in  England;  and  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  ‘ London  porter’  probably  arises  from  the 
large  scale  on  which  all  the  processes  connected  with  the 
brewing,  particularly  the  vatling,  are  conducted,  as  well 
as  the  skill  of  the  brewers.  In  Barclay’s  brewery  thero 
are  about  120  porter  vats,  each  capable  of  containing  3500 
gallons.  In  London  the  brewing  of  porter  is  confined  to  i 
the  groat  brewers,  the  others  being  chiefly  ale-brewers. 
At  the  largest  brewery  in  London  the  proportion  of  porter 
brewed  is  between  one-ninth  and  one-tenth;  and  in  the 
London  'collection,'  where  above  one-half  the  malt  con- 
sumed by  brewers  and  victuallers  in  Engluiul  is  used, 
the  proportion  is  probably  one-sixth  of  the  whole,  or  about 
one  million  bushels.  This  porter  is  not  all  consumed  in 
London ; for  the  estimation  in  which  the  article  is  held  ren- 
ders it  not  only  in  demand  in  ever)'  part  of  England,  but  also 
for  export  abroad.  Allowing  one-sixth  for  exportation,  and 
for  the  provinces,  the  proportion  of  porter  consumed  in 
London  will  be  about  one-half  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
malt  liquor  consumed.  It  is  said  that  the  taste  of  the  public 
has  a tendency  to  diminish  this  proportion.  Porter  is  bottled 
in  large  quantities,  both  for  home  and  foreign  demand.  The 
Railway  Commissioners  for  Ireland  remark,  in  their  Second 
Report  (1838),  ‘ that  Irish  porter  is  now  largely  exported  to 
England,  and  the  Dublin  bottled  porter  successfully  rivals 
the  London  porter,  even  in  London  itself* 

PORTEUS,  BEILBY,  an  eminent  English  prelate, 
was  born  at  York  in  1731.  lie  passed  several  years  at 
a small  school  in  hi*  native  city,  and  when  he  was  thir- 
teen years  old  he  was  removed  to  a school  at  Ripon. 
From  this  place  he  went  at  an  earlier  age  than  usual  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  a sizar  of  Christ's  Col- 
lege. His  personal  worth,  united  with  his  superior  at- 
tainments, noth  classical  and  mathematical,  soon  procured 
him  a fellowship  in  his  College,  and  by  the  active  exertions 
of  his  friends  he  was  made  esquire-beadle  of  the  University. 
ThiB  office  he  did  nut  long  retain,  but  he  chose  rather  to 
give  his  undivided  attention  to  private  pupils.  In  1757,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  was  ordainea  deacon,  and  soon 
after  priest. 

He  first  became  known  as  a writer  by  obtaining  Seaton’s 
prize  for  the  best  English  poem  on  a sacred  subject.  On 
this  occasion  the  subject  was  * Death,’  and  the  production 
of  Mr.  Porteus  was  universally  deemed  one  of  great  merit. 
In  1762  he  was  made  chaplain  to  archbishop  Seeker.  His 
first  preferments  were  two  small  livings  in  Kent,  which  he 
soon  resigned,  and  took  the  rectory  of  II union  in  the  samu 
county.  He  was  next  appointed  prebendary  of  Peter- 
borough, and  not  long  afterwards,  in  1767,  he  became 
rector  of  Lambeth.  In  the  same  year  he  took  the  degree 
of  D.D.  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1769  was  made  chaplain  to 
king  George  III.,  and  master  of  the  hospital  of  S(.  Cross 
near  Winchester. 

In  1773,  Dr.  Porteus,  with  a few’ othor  clergymen,  ap- 
plied to  the  bishops,  requesting  that  they  would  review  the 
Liturgy  and  Articles  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  slight 
alterations.  In  taking  this  step  they  proceeded  in  a tem- 
perate and  respectful  manner,  and  the  answer  declining  to 
entertain  the  application,  which  archbishop  Cornwallis  re- 
turned in  hi*  own  name  and  in  that  of  the  bench  in  general, 
was  marked  with  great  kindness.  Dr.  Porteus  and  his 
friends  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  bishops,  and  thus 
the  affair  ended. 

In  1776,  Dr.  Porteus,  without  the  least  solicitation  on  his 
part,  was  made  bishop  of  Chester;  and  in  1787,  on  the 
death  of  bishop  Lnwlh,  he  was  promoted  to  the  diocese  of 
London,  over  which  he  very  ably  presided  till  his  death. 
In  1798  he  beean  a course  of  lectures  on  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  which  he  delivered  at  St.  James's  church  on  the 
Fridays  in  Lent,  and  which  he  afterwards  published.  These 
lectures  have  hecn  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  hi* 
works.  He  died  May  14th,  1808,  in  the  seventy-eighth 
year  of  hi*  age.  Though  bishop  Porteus  cannot  be  called 
n profound  scholar  or  divine,  he  wo*  a man  of  considerable 
learning  and  ability  ; and  he  pursued  through  life  a steady 
course  of  pious  exertion  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, which  procured  him  a high  reputation  among  men  of 
all  parties.  Hi*  works  consisting  of  sermons  and  tracts, 
with  a * I.ife  of  Archbishop  Seeker.’  and  the  poem  and  lec- 
ture* already  mentioned,  were  collected  and  published  in 
1811,  in  five  VoU.  8vo,  with  his  Life,  making  another 


volume,  by  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Robert  Hodgson,  now 
Dr.  Hodgson,  dean  of  Carlisle.  (Life,  os  above;  Chalmers's 
Bing  ra  finical  Dictionary.) 

PO'RTICI.  [Naples,  Province.] 

PORTICO.  Origiually  applied  without  distinction  to 
colonnades  and  covered  ambulatories,  the  term  is  now 
limited  to  signify  a sheltered  space  enclosed  by  columns  at 
the  entrance  to  a building ; and  unless  otherwise  expressed, 
roofed  with  a pediment,  like  the  end  or  front  of  a Grecian 
temple.  The  term  therefore,  as  now  generally  restricted, 
answers  to  the  Proliant  of  such  a temple.  Porticos  are 
described  according  to  the  number  of  columns  in  front, 
viz.  lelrastyle,  hexastyle,  oclastyle,  See.  [Civil  Ahchi- 
tectvrb  ; Parthenon.]  They  are  called  prostyle  when, 
as  generally  happens,  they  project  from  the  main  build- 
ing. Such  as  are  in  antis,  and  recessed  wilhiu  the 
front  of  the  building,  are  technically  called  loggias ; the 
I latter  term  indeed  is  not  always  employed  in  this  particular 
| sense,  but  it  would  be  convenient  if  it  were,  as  much 
I ambiguity  would  thereby  be  prevented.  Although,  too,  a 
: loggia  so  far  resembles  any  other  colonnade,  it  differs  from 
| the  other  in  beitm  situated,  like  a portico,  at  the  entrance 
\ and  in  the  centre  or  a fumade,  whereas  colonnades  ore  usually 
I lengthened  ranges  of  columns  in  other  situations;  thus  we 
I speak  of  the  'colonnades*  of  the  Louvre,  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  and  of  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome. 

Pseudo-jvrostyle  is  a useful  term  suggested  by  Mr.  Hos- 
king  for  such  an  arrangement  of  columns  beneath  a pedi- 
ment as  resembles  a prostyle  in  elevatiou,  but  which,  in- 
! stead  of  advancing  forwards,  forms  merely  a slightly  pro- 
jecting break,  the  portico  itself  being  within  the  building, 
and  nowise  differing  from  a recessed  loggia,  except  that  it  is 
1 not  in  antis,  and  is  crowned  by  a pediment.  Of  this  kind  is 
i the  Ionic  portico  of  the  East  India  House,  which,  instead  of 
| being  a tetrastyle  in  antis,  is  converted  into  a hexastyle  by 
placing  six  columns  in  such  manner  that  the  end  ones  come 
I immediately  before  the  anise  or  pilasters.  The  front  of  the 
Law  Institution,  Chancery  Lane,  may  also  be  called  pseudo- 
prostyle,  because,  although  a loggia  in  antis,  it  is  sur- 
mounted by  a pediment. 

Even  in  prostyle  porticos  there  is  great  difference  of  cha- 
racter merely  as  regards  the  degree  of  projection  given  to 
them,  independently  of  other  circumstances;  some  are  made 
to  advance  a single  inicrcoluran,  and  others  project  con- 
siderably more.  At  the  risk  therefore  of  appearing  to  inno- 
vate upon  the  terminology  of  architecture,  wc  would  pro- 
pose the  following  terms : — monnprostylr,  where  the  portico 
projects  only  one  intcrcolumn,  as  the  Ionic  hexastyle  of  St. 
Pancras  church,  London;  diprostyle,  where  the  projection  is 
two  intercolurans.osiuthe  porticos  of  St.  Martin’s,  Charing- 
cross  and  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  and  so  oil ; by  which 
method  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  might  be 
briefly  yet  distinctly  described  as  a Corinthian  octa&tyle  tri- 
prostyle, that  is,  a prostyle  with  eight  columns  or  seven 
interculumns  in  front,  and  three  open  intercolumns  at  its 
it*  end*.  Another  circumstance,  which  it  is  highly  im- 
rtant  to  note,  is  whether  a portico  be  a simple  prostyle,  or 
likewise  polystyle,  that  w,  whether  the  columns  be 
morely  external,  or  whether  there  are  additional  columns 
within  the  portico,  as  is  the  case  with  that  of  the  Pantheon, 
which  may  therefore  be  further  described  as  polyshlar.  The 
portico  of  the  Kazan  church,  St.  Petersburg,  and  those  of 
the  Glyptotheca  at  Munich,  and  Canova’s  church  at  Pos- 
sagno,  are  also  polystyle.  This  is  likewise  the  case  with  the 
Corinthian  octastyle  of  the  Exchange  at  Glasgow ; but 
scarcely  an  instance  of  the  kind  occurs  in  London,  for  the 
two  columns  within  tho  portico  of  the  National  Gallery 
hardly  entitle  it  to  be  so  called,  and  the  architectural  feature 
of  the  Bank  which  we  shall  presently  notice  can  hardly  be 
classed  as  a portico. 

Some  porticos  again  may  be  termed  compound  prostyles, 
because,  while  they  project  from  the  building,  they  also 
recede  within  it,  as  is  the  case  with  those  of  the  Ixmdon 
Post-Office,  University  College,  and  Hanover  Chapel,  Regent 
Street ; and  such  an  arrangement  gives  greater  effect  as 
well  as  spaciousness,  and  prevents  the  portico  from  looking 
like  a mere  addition  to  the  front  of  a building.  Besides  tho 
varieties  above  enumerated,  there  are  those  which  are  semi- 
circular in  plan,  of  which  the  transept  entrances  of  St. 
Paul’s  furnish  very  admirable  examples;  and  another  occurs 
in  the  pseudo-nortico  or  porticolike  compartment  at  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which,  owing  to 
its  being  likewise  recessed,  and  having  eolutnns  behind 
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tfrose  in  front  (not  arranged  concentrically,  but  placed  on 
tlie  chord  to  the  outer  curve),  produces  an  unusually  rich 
and  picturesque  effect.  Beautiful  however  as  the  semicir- 
cular form  is,  it  becomes  unsuitable  for  such  purpose  if  a 
portico  so  shaped  cannot  be  made  equal  to  a hexastyle,  or 
a tetra.it vie  in  antis,  that  is,  have  five  intercolumns,  because 
if  there  be  only  three,  either  the  whole  portico  must  be  very 
narrow  in  proportion  to  its  height,  or  the  intercolumns  so 
wide  that  the  architrave  over  them  will  considerably  over- 
hang a line  drawn  from  one  column  to  another,  and  thereby 
produce  an  appearance  both  of  deformity  and  weakness. 

Whatever  be  the  form  adopted  for  a portico,  however 
elegant  it  may  be  in  all  other  respects,  the  character  will  be 
neutralised  if  the  background  or  rear  wall  be  filled  with 
doors  and  windows.  Such  is  tho  case  with  the  otherwise 
noble  and  classical  portico  of  St.Ocorge’s,  Bloomsbury,  which 
has  five  arched  doors,  and  os  many  windows  of  the  same 
form  over  them,  corresponding  with  the  number  of  inter- 
columns  of  the  hexastyle;  the  consequence  of  which  is  that 
those  features  are  not  only  quite  at  variance  with  the  cha- 
racter of  tho  order,  but  petty  in  size.  and  squeezed  together, 
so  us  to  occasion  a crowded  and  confused  appearance.  The 
portico  of  St.  Martin’s  has  fewer  apertures,  there  being  only 
three  doors  and  the  same  number  of  windows  above  them, 
but  they  are  of  such  horrible  design  as  to  be  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  exterior  of  the  portico.  Even  when  such 
apertures  are  in  the  sumo  taste  as  the  rest,  they  cut  up  the 
background  to  the  columns,  and  give  it  a character  at  vari- 
ance with  that  professedly  aimed  at.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  the  pseudo-prostyle  or  pediraented  loggia  of  the  Law 
Institution  looks  like  the  facade  of  an  Ionic  temple  in  antis 
erected  before  a modern  house-front.  The  Ionic  hexastyle 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  is  not  less  faulty,  having  a door 
and  four  windows  in  the  lower  part,  while  above  them  there 
is  ouly  a single  window  in  the  centre,  and  a niche  corre- 
sponding with  each  of  the  extreme  intercolumns.  On  the 
contrary,  much  of  the  nobleness  of  character  and  beauty  of 
design  in  the  porticos  of  tho  transepts  of  St.  Paul’s,  the 
Post-Office,  St.  Pancras  church,  University  College,  the 
National  Gallery,  and  the  Doric  hexastyle  in  antis  of  the 
Corn  Exchange  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having 
no  windows,  and  from  their  doors  being  made  rich  and  im- 
portant features.  The  three  doorways  within  St.  Pancras’ 
portico  are  of  most  exquisite  design,  but  would  have  shown 
themselves  to  more  advantage  had  they  been  placed  farther 
back,  for  the  portico  being  merely  a monoprostyle,  and  not 
at  all  recessed,  its  shallowuess  causes  the  doors  to  be  too 
close  to  the  columns,  and  thereby  prevents  their  being  seen 
advantageously. 

As  to  windows,  unless  they  can  be  treated  as  doorways, 
and  then  placed  only  in  the  alternate  intercolumns,  they 
are  such  blemishes  within  any  sort  of  colonnade  or  portico, 
that  if  they  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  both  good  taste  and  eco- 
nomy would  be  better  consulted  by  giving  up  the  portico 
altogether,  and  adopting  a style  of  design  where  windows 
may  be  rendered  both  appropriate  and  ornamental  features. 
So  far  however  is  this  from  being  duly  attended  to,  that 
frequently  no  study  is  bestowed  upon  such  apertures  when 
placed  within  a portico : a very  glaring  case  of  the  kind  occurs 
in  what  we  should  else  pass  by  as  beneath  notice,  namely, 
the  very  paltry  Corinthian  hexastyle,  as  it  must  be  termed, 
forming  the  front  of  the  Hayraarket  Theatre,  which  pre- 
sents another  most  offensive  solecism  in  the  preposterous 
width  of  the  lateral  iutercolumns.  So  far  and  so  far  only- 
does  that  portico,  though  of  the  same  order  and  denomina- 
tion, resemble  the  highly  beautiful  one  which  graced  Carlton 
House,  and  which,  but  for  the  defect  alluded  to,  was  one  of 


the  most  tasteful  and  richest  specimens  that  we  possessed. 
It  was  a Corinthian  hexastyle,  diprostyle,  but  of  tri prostyle 
proportions,  for  in  order  to  admit  a carriage-drive  into  the 
portico  (certainly  a very  great  convenience  in  itself)  one 
intercolumn  in  each  flank  was  made  oqual  to  two  of  the 
others  and  a column,  thereby  producing  a most  offensive 
gap,  and  causing  it  to  look  as  if  a column  had  actually  been 
removed  in  order  to  allow  a carriage  to  pass.  In  all  similar 
cases,  where  much  greater  width  than  that  affoided  by  the 
other  intercolumns  is  required  for  a carriage  eu  trance,  ihe  best 
plar  would  be  to  substitute  an  open  arch  at  each  end  of  the 
portico,  by  which  means,  while  an  equal  or  even  greater 
breadth  of  opening  might  be  obtained,  it  would  not  show 
itself  to  tho  eye  as  a positive  gap  compared  with  the  spaces 
between  the  columns  in  front.*  Stafford  House,  the  duke  of 

A plan  affording  an  example  of  ihe  kind  may  oc  acen  in  an  article  oa 
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Sutherland’s  town  residence,  offers,  among  its  other  defects 
of  design,  a striking  instance  of  very  faulty  and  irregular 
colummation  in  the  upper  portico  of  the  north  front  over 
that  in  the  basement  into  which  carriages  drive:  even  two 
more  columns  might  be  added  to  each  flank,  for  at  present 
the  entablature  of  those  ends  has  no  support  except  at  its 
extremities,  and  consequently  offends  by  Ihe  appearance  of 
both  poverty  and  weakness. 

Having  mentioned  porticos  which  are  raised  upon  a base- 
ment, we  may  further  remark  that  their  effect  greatly  de> 
pends  upon  tho  manner  in  which  tho  basement  itself  is 
treated.  This  last-mentioned  part  should  invariably  be  made 
to  represent  as  far  as  possible  a solid  stylobate,  with  no 
windows,  and  if  with  only  a single  doorway  the  better,  as  is 
the  cose  in  the  cast  front  of  St.  George’s  Hospital.  Grosvenor 
Place,  where  beneath  the  tctrastyle  portico  (which  is  re- 
markable, and  by  no  means  unpleasing  in  effect  on  occount 
of  its  having  square  pillars  instead  of  columns)  there  is  only 
a door  with  a small  niche  on  each  side  of  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, a low  basement  with  small  windows  beneath  a portico 
has  always  a mean  and  crowded  appearance,  as  may  bo  seen 
in  that  of  the  Mansion-House.  A similar  objection  applies 
to  the  portico  addfed  to  the  front  of  the  Custom-House  after 
the  falling  in  of  the  Long-room,  and  which  is  certainly  no 
improvement  upon  the  original  design.  The  effect  of  the 
portico  of  the  National  Gallery,  on  tho  contrary,  is  very 
much  enhanced  by  its  being  placed  on  a solid  stylobate  more 
extended  than  the  portico  itself,  whereby  the  latter  seems 
to  stand  firmly  on  a terrace-like  substruction.  Besides  the 
valuable  expression  of  firmness  and  strength  thus  obtained, 
the  breadth  and  repose  of  this  lower  part  give  additional 
effect  to  the  columns,  its  horizontally  contrasting  forcibly 
with  their  upright  lines,  and  its  unbroken  surface  with  the 
perspective  and  shadow  in  the  interior  of  the  portico.  The 
only  objection  criticism  can  here  allege  is  that  the  mould- 
ings are  rather  tame  and  scanty,  and  that  some  further  em- 
bellishment would  not  have  been  amiss.  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  architect  contemplated  the  introduction  of 
statues  on  the  piers  where  the  ascent  on  each  side  com- 
mences ; and  if  such  pieces  of  sculpture  should  ever  be  added, 
they  would  greatly  improve  this  portion  of  the  facade. 

Windows,  as  already  observed,  ought  to  be  excluded  alto- 
gether from  a stylobate  beneath  a portico,  but  we  should 
not  so  rigidly  object  to  a series  of  other  openings,  whether 
arches  or  square  headed  apertures  between  piers,  provided 
they  were  confined  to  tho  centre,  as  for  instance  three  open 
arches  corresponding  with  the  three  middle  intercolumns  of 
a hexastyle  above  them  .'or  with  the  alternate  ones  of  a more 
extended  colonnade.  We  conceive  too  that  in  similar  cases, 
super-columniation,  or  rather  sub-columniation,  might  be 
resorted  to  with  propriety  and  effect;  namely,  by  converting 
the  insulated  piers  below  into  columns  of  short  and  massive 
proportions,  so  as  to  produce  a distyle  ia  antis,  or  three  open 
mtercolumns  beneath  the  centre  ones  of  a hexast>le,  &c. 

Although  we  do  not  exactly  agree  with  those  who  would 
proscribe  coupled  columns  altogether,  wo  certainly  protest 
against  them  for  any  kind  of  pedimented  prostyle ; such 
disposition  has  however  most  unfortunately  been  adopted  in 
the  principal  portico  of  Buckingham  Palace,  owing  to  which 
what  might  have  been  an  oclastyle  is  reduced,  as  regards 
the  number  of  intercolumns,  to  a tetrastyle.  The  inter- 
columniation  also  is  exceedingly  irregular,  the  intercolumn 
on  each  flank  being  nearly  double  as  wide  as  those  in  front, 
a defect  probably  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
unusual  width  there  in  order  to  admit  the  royal  state-car- 
riage into  the  lower  portico;  for  the  principal  portico,  it 
should  be  observed,  is  raised  upon  another  formed  by  a 
Grecian  Doric  order  beneath  the  Connthian,  not  applied  as 
above  recommended  in  such  case,  but  continued  throughout; 
whereas  had  there  only  been  solid  piers  beneath  the  angles 
of  the  upper  portico,  the  whole  would  have  been  in  some 
degree  improved,  although  there  would  still  have  remained 
the  defect  of  diminutive  columns  and  disproportionately 
wide  intercolumns. 

Respecting  the  mere  temple-porticos  of  the  antients,  or 
rather  the  external  arrangement  of  columns  in  such  edifices, 
whether  confined  to  the  ends  or  continued  along  the  sides, 
nothing  need  bo  said  hero,  because  they  offer  very  little 
more  than  slight  variations  of  the  same  idea,  and  those  are 
sufficiently  explained  in  the  article  Civil  Architecture 
But  we  shall  now  briefly  pass  in  review  some  of  the  porticos 

Forllru,  and  i uk.nn.vle,  In  llie  Ural  volume  of  live  * Library  of  the  Fine  Ait*,' 
which  i*  ilhulrated  with  eevcrel  «*h«?  original  plan*. 
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altogether  different  in  its  arrangement  from  the  other,  there 
being  here  merely  a second  range  of  columns  behind  those 
in  front,  on  which  account  it  might  be  designated  a double 
octastyle. 

Pig.  2. 


Although  there  are  very  few  deeastyle  porticos,  it  is  not 
merely  os  an  example  of  one  that  we  here  exhibit  that  of  Uni 
varsity  College  ( Fig.  .1  since  it  might  have  been  such  without 
being  at  all  worthy  of  notice  for  Us  plan,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  dodecastyle  one  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Paris 
[Paris],  which  is  no  more  than  a monoproalyle,  or  single 
line  of  twelve  columns,  beneath  a pediment.  That  of  Uni- 
versity College,  on  the  contrary,  projects  forward  very  con- 
siderably. it  being  equal  to  a triprostylo,  or  a psoado-trinro- 
stylo,  with  one  imercolumn  closed  up,  owing  to  which  it 
appears  internally  to  be  partly  recessed,  to  be  carried  out 
two  intercolumns,  and  inwards  for  the  space  of  one.  This 
example  is  further  remarkable  on  account  of  the  unusuul 
and  highly  picturesque  arrangement  of  the  steps  forming 
the  ascent  up  to  it,  which  commence  below  on  each  side, 
while  above  they  form  n single  broad  Might,  in  such  ratmver 
ns  to  leavo  screened  areas,  a a,  which  serve  to  admit  light 
to  the  spaces  in  the  basement  beneath  the  portico. 


Besides  being  triprostyle,  or  having  three  open  inter- 
columns  on  its  Hanks,  it  may  lie  described  as  polystyle, 
having  columns  within,  dividing  it  into  three  avenues  or 
aisles,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  extended  by  being  con- 
siderably recessed,  a circumstance  that  adds  very  greatly  to 
the  general  effect. 

As  being,  like  the  preceding,  attached  to  a rotunda,  we 
have  selected  for  the  next  plan  that  of  the  ohutch  erected  by 
Canova  at  Possagno  l Fig.  It).  This  also  is  a poly  style,  though 


The  porticoofthe  Glyptothecaat  Muuich  ( Fig.  4)  [Munich] 
may  be  described  as  inonoprostyle,  recessed,  and  polysty  le,  it 
being  compounded  of  an  octastyle  advanced  only  one  inlor- 
coluinn  before  the  rest  of  the  front,  and  of  a tclrastyle  in 
antis  behind  it.  forming  five  open  iutercolumns,  the  extent 
of  the  recessed  part,  by  which  means  not  only  great  richness 
of  coltimniation,  but  a picturesque  play  and  contrast  are 
obtained. 

Like  that  of  University  College,  the  portico  of  the  National 
Gallery  (Fig.  5)  is  pse udo- triproaly  le,  consequently  projects 


as  much  as  three  intercolumns  from  the  building ; but,  in 
other  respects,  differs  very  materially  from  it,  being  only 


partially  recessed  in  the  centre,  where  arc  two  columns  I London  porticos  of  one  with  any  columns  within  it.  It 
.orming  a distyle  in  antis,  the  only  instance  among  all  our  | also  differs  from  the  other  example  altogether  in  the  ar- 
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rungemeut  of  t be  slops  tending  up  to  it,  relative  to  which 
some  remarks  have  already  been  made. 

The  portico  of  the  Pantheon  at  Paris  (Fig.  6)  offers  n more 
singular  than  judicious  arrangement,  two  columns  being  pro- 


Fig.  e. 


jected  at  each  end  so  as  to  produce  a group  of  throe  at  the 
external  angles,  which,  although  by  no  means  displeasing 
in  the  gruumhplun,  produces  an  awkward  effect  in  the 
structure  itself  or  an  elevation  of  it ; because,  instead  of 
being  iucluded  beneath  the  pediment,  those  columns  and 


their  entablature  form  mere  little  juUing-out  bits,  attached 
to  the  flanks,  and  almost  suggest  the  idea  of  its  being  origi- 
nally intended  to  continue  them  as  lateral  colunnnrH*s  pa- 
rallel to  the  hexastvle  beneath  the  pediment  (as  in  the  nett 
figure).  Though  this  portico  is  only  bexastyle  in  front,  and 
has  only  four  columns  within,  there  arc  eighteen  altogether, 
besides  the  half  and  three-quartar  columns  attached  to  the 
wall  behind,  a number  sufficient  to  have  formed  an  octustyle 
triprostyle  with  six  inner  columns,  viz. four  disposed  as  in  the 
portico  of  the  Pantheon  ( Fig.  I ),  and  two  forming  a pronaos 
recess  for  the  centre  doorway,  os  in  Fig.  5.  Notwithstanding 
however  the  faults  already  adverted  to,  and  that  of  its  wide 
intercolumnialion,  compensated  perhaps  in  some  respect 
by  the  columns  within  the  portico  immediately  behind  those 
in  front  (but  which  defect  might  have  Wen  obviated  by 
merely  making  an  octastyle  within  the  same  space  a*  the 
present  bexastyle),  notwithstanding  these  defects,  there  is 
very  much  to  admire  in  this  example,  more  especially  when 
we  compare  it  with  preceding  productions  of  the  kind  in 
modern  times. 

Our  next  example,  which  is  the  portico  of  the  new  Fil7 wil- 
liam Museum  at  Cambridge  {Fig.  7),  differs  materially  from 


the  foregoing  one,  presenting  a richer  system  of  columnia- 1 
tion  in  some  respects;  for  though,  technically  speaking,  no  j 
more  than  a monopiosty'.c  octastyle,  it  is  extended  by  lutcral 
loggias,  three  into- columns  in  width,  and  has  besides  con- 
siderable depth  within.  All  that  wa  object  to  is  the  substi- 
tution of  engaged  columns  for  antte  or  pilasters,  which 
would  not  only  have  been  more  suitable,  but  have  produced 
greater  variety ; nor  can  we  help  thinking  it  would  have 
been  very  much  belter  to  have  placed  a square  pillar  instead 
of  a column  at  the  inner  angles  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  returns  of  the  octastyle  and  the  Htiernl  colonnades;  both 
because  these  last  would  have  thereby  been  better  defined 
to  the  eye,  and  the  meeting  entablature  would  have  appeared 


to  be  more  solidly  supported  than  when,  as  now,  resting 
upon  a circular  shaft.  Very  like  this  in  plan  is  the  portico 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  whose  centre  is  also  an  octa- 
stylu,  but  each  of  the  lateral  colonnades  has  one  interrolumn 
more  than  those  in  the  Cambridge  building.  Internally 
the  disposit"  n of  the  centre  portion  or  octastyle  resembles 
that  of  the  Pantheon,  shown  in  Fig.  1.  * 

Alihough  only  a hexastylo,  the  portico  of  the  Kazan 
Cathedral,  St.  Petersburg,  towards  the  Nevsky  Prospect,  it 
an  unusually  rich  example  of  a polystyle  prostyle,  and  of 
certain  peculiarities  of  arrangement  which  will  bo  better  un- 
derstood from  the  plan  itself  (Fig.  8)  than  from  any  verbal 
explanation  The  cut  also  shows  a portion  of  the  sweeping 


Fig.  8. 


colonnades  fin  imitation  of  those  by  Bernini  in  the  Piazza 
di  San  Pietro  at  Rome),  and  the  mode  in  which  they  arc  j 
connected,  or  rather  not  connected  with,  but  merely  brought 
up  to  the  portico  itself,  which  is  so  awkward  and  disagree- 
able as  materially  to  detract  from  the  effect  of  the  whole. 

On  other  porticos,  which.  whatever  may  be  their  de- 
nomination, or  whatever  their  merits  in  point  of  style  and 
execution,  consist  of  no  more  than  a singlo  range  of 
columns  in  front,  we  cannot  stop  to  make  any  remarks, 
although  several  of  them  would  furnish  abundant  matter 
for  criticism,  and  among  others  that  of  Covent  Garden  1 


Theatre,  which,  though  generally  received  as  such,  is  any- 
thing but  a classical  composition,  the  doorways  being 
mean  in  the  extreme,  mere  holes  in  the  wall,  and  the  win- 
dows above  them  destroying  ail  architectural  repose  and 
breadth  of  effect.  We  cannot  however  pass  over  Mr. 
Gandy  Deering’s  small  Doric  distyle  in  antis,  in  the  front 
of  the  building  originally  erected  for  the  Pimlico  Proprietary 
School  in  Ebury  Street  (Fig.  9),  since  it  claims  to  be  brought 
forward  by  us  as  a solitary  example  of  a portico  with  an 
innor  screen  carried  up  half  way  behind  the  columns,  and 
with  lateral  openings  at  the  ends  c»f  the  portico  between 
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small  ante,  a,  a,  &c.,  descending  as  low  as  the  top  of  the 
screen,  and  two  of  them  resting  on  its  exterisr  ends.  The 
idee  is  a valuable  one,  and  admits  of  almost  endless  diver- 
sity and  new  combinations. 

Fig.  9. 


to  the  others,  their  shafts  being  plain,  while  the  rest  are  all 
tinted,  the  varied  perspective  appearance  accordingly  as  the 
spectator  shifts  his  station,  and  the  great  play  of  light  and 
shade,  all  render  this  little  bit  quite  an  architectural  study. 
Fig.  10. 


The  only  other  example  we  shall  offer  is  that  of  semi- 
circular, or  rather  segmental  loggia,  forming  the  north-  I The  annexed  table  may  be  found  useful  both  as  far;1.- 
west  angle  of  the  Hank  of  England  (Fig.  10),  the  most  lu-le-  fating  comparison  and  from  its  containing  several  additions 
fill  and  picturesque  piece  of  design  that  Sir  J.  Soane  ever  examples,  besides  supplying  various  further  particulars  in 
produced.  I regard  to  some  of  those  which  are  represented  in  the  plpr’< 

The  effect  of  the  inner  columns,  the  contrast  they  afford  1 above  given.  ^ 


Table  of  [\trticot. 


Onlrr. 

BitiUw;. 

ArcIiiUs-t. 

Xdurti. 

Dodeeastyle 

Corinth. 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  Paris 

Povet 

Monoproatvle,  sculptured  pediment. 

Decnstyle 

„ 

University  College,  Ixndon 

Wilkins 

Hvper-diprostvle,  recessed.  Height  ofcolumns  30  feet. 

Octasivle 

„ 

Pantheon,  Rome 

Hyper-tripiostyle.  Polystyle  and  recessed, 
llypcr-diprostylc,  with  distylc  in  antis,  recess  within. 
Monoprostyle,  recessed,  and  with  order  continued 
laterally,  forming  three  intercolumna  on  each  side. 

H 

- 

National  Gallery,  London 
Fitswilliam  Museum,  Cam- 
bridge 

Wilkins 

Basevi 

„ 

„ 

Victoria  Rooms.  Bristol 

Dyer 

Unequal  diprostylo.  recessed,  five  interoolumns. 

•» 

Exchange,  Glasgow 

Hamilton 

Di  prostyle,  with  two  inner  columns  corresponding 
with  second  and  seventh  of  the  octastyle. 

„ 

„ 

Buekinuhnm  Palace 

Nosh 

Columns  lluied,  their  height  26  feet. 

Ociastyle- Pe- 
ripteral 

” 

Birmingham  Town-hull 

Hansom  & 
Welsh 

Columns  36  feet  high.  Side  elevations  of  twelve  in- 
tercut uni  ns  on  Banks. 

„ 

,, 

La  Madeleine,  Paris 

Huv6 

See  Paris. 

" 

Doric 

Girard  College.PluladcIphia 
The  Walhalia.  Havana 

Walter 

Klenze 

Columns  feet  high ; marble. 

Octastyle 

Ionic 

Glyptotheca,  Munich 

Klenzc 

Monoprustvle,  polvstylc,  recessed,  tctrastvle  in  antis. 

„* 

„ 

Great  Theatre.  Petersburg 

I’liomond 

Monoprosiyie. 

„ 

Doric 

Church  ai  Possagno 

Cauova 

Diprostyle,  pulystyle,  double  octastyle. 
Monoprostyle,  ]>oly style,  recessed. 

- 

Corinth. 

Manege,  Petersburg 
Royullnstitui  ion. Edinburgh 

Quarenghi 

Hexastyle 

St.  Martin's,  Charing-eross 

Gibbs 

Diprostyle,  height  of  columns  34  feel. 

” 

" 

St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury 

Ilauks- 

nwre 

Di  prostyle,  five  arched  doors,  and  five  arched  windows 
above  them. 

„ 

„ 

St.  George’s,  Hanover  Sq. 

.1.  James 

Monoprostvle. 

" 

Law  Courts,  Dublin 

Cooley  and 
Gaiidon 

Monoprosiyie. 

Kazan  Church,  Petersburg 

Voronikhin 

Diprostvle,  pol  vstylc.  a triple  hexastvle. 

„ 

„ 

Pantheon,  Puns 

Souillot 

Reliefs  within  portico,  height  ofcolumns  62  feet. 

" 

Madre  di  lddio,  1 urin 

Buonsig- 

nore 

A diprustyle,  attached  to  a rotunda.  Two  inner 
columns  behind  the  penultimate  ones  in  front. 

N 

Custom-house.  New  \ork 

W.  Rom 

Monoprostvle.  White  marble  ; columns  32  feet  high. 

„ 

Ionic 

St.  Nicholas’s,  Potsdam 

Schinkel 

Hyper-mono  prostyle. 

>» 

Bethlein  Hospital,  London 

Lewis 

Monoprostvle  ; height  of  columns  36  feet. 
Diproslyle,  wessea,  columns  37  feot  high. 

n 

• I 

Post-Office,  London 

Sm  i ike 

H 

„ 

Theatre.  Berlin 

Schinkel 

Monoprostvle,  Bight  of  steps  in  front. 

II 

•I 

East  India  House,  London 

Pseudo-prostyle;  litsglit  ol  columns  30  feet. 

” 

St.  Pancras'  Church, London 

Messrs.  In- 

Monoprosiyie  ; florid  Ionic ; columns  36  feet  high. 

•• 

Royal  Institution,  Munches 
1 

C.  Barry 

Monoprostvle.  Order  continued  laterally,  forming 
loggias  of  three  intercolutnns  on  each  Shleof  prosly  le. 

1* 

it 

Post-Office,  Dublin 

F.  Johnston 

Monoprostvle.  columns 36  feet  high,  fluted. 

m 

Doric 

Kaudhus,  Copenhagen 

Hansen 

Monoprosiyie ; deep  recess  in  centre  with  steps. 

•• 

Colosseum,  London 

D.  Burton 

A monoprostvle  attached  to  a polygon. 

Hunterian  Museum,  Glas- 
gow 

County-hall,  Chester 

.... 

Monoprosiyie,  recessed,  with  a distyle  in  antis. 

„ 

T.  Harrison 

Monoprustvle,  polystyle,  recessed.  A double  hexastyle. 
Monoprostyle,  recessed  as  a tctrastvle  in  antis. 

Pseudo-  hexa- 
•tyle 

Corinth. 

W acht-Gobaude,  Berlin 

Schinkel 

Front  of  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel.  Finsbury  Circus 

Four  pilasters  and  two  columns  beneath  a pediment, 
or  five  iutercolumns. 

PORTLAND  (Isle).  [Dorsetshire. 1 
PORTLAND,  DUKE  OF.  [Pitt.1 
PORTLAND  (America).  [Maine.] 

PORTLAND  OOLITE,  a term  in  geology,  synonymous 
with  epioolite  of  Bronguiart,  and  upper  oolite  of  some  Eng- 
lish geologists. 


PORTLAND  STONE.  [Dorsetshire.] 

PORTLAND  VASE.  The  beautiful  specimen  of  au- 
tient  art  known  by  this  name,  but  formerly  bearing  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Barberini  Vase,  is  ono  of  the  choicest  trea- 
sures deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  The  time  of  its  pro- 
duction is  now  unknown ; but  it  is  presumed  to  be  the  work 
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of  a Grecian  artist.  The  first  information  we  have  respect-  her  of  copies  of  this  vase,  which  were  sold  at  about  twenty- 
ing  it  is,  that  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  five  guineas  each,  and  which  were  distinguished  for  the 
the  vase  was  found  enclosed  in  a marble  sarcophagus,  admirable  skill  displayed  in  their  production.  Thu  moulds 
within  a sepulchral  chamber,  under  the  mount  called  the  employed  for  these  copies  are,  we  believe,  still  in  exist- 
Monte  del  Grano,  about  two  miles  and  a half  from  Rome  euce ; but  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  manufacture  ren- 
on  the  road  leading  to  Frascati.  This  sepulchral  chamber  ders  their  production,  as  a commercial  speculation,  unpro- 
appears  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  the  emperor  Alexander  (liable. 

Severus  and  of  his  mother  Julia  Mammaea;  and  the  vase  PORTO  BELLO.  [Puerto  Be llo.1 

was  probably  a cinerary  urn  belonging  to  the  sepulchre.  Bar-  PORTPATR1CK.  [Wiotonshire.J 

toli,  in  bis  work  on  Roman  and  Etruscan  sepulchres  (Gli  PORTO.  [Oporto.J 

Antichi  Sepolcri,  1704),  has  given  a sectional  represeu-  PORTO  SANTO.  [Madeira.] 

tat  ion  of  the  Monte  del  Grano,  with  the  hollow  sepulchre  PORTA.  BACCIO  DELLA.  [Baccio.] 

within,  and  the  spot  in  which  the  sarcophagus  was  found  PORTRAIT  (Pjrtrait.  French ; Ritratt>>.  Italian ; Bild- 

lying.  The  elegance  of  form  and  the  admirable  workman-  nits,  German;  Imago,  Latin;  tut&w,  Greek).  A portrait, 

snip  of  the  vase  procured  for  it,  as  well  as  for  the  sarco-  strictly  speaking,  signifies  the  likeness  of  anything  what- 

phagus  which  enclosed  it,  a place  in  the  palace  of  the  ever,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  either  drawn  or  co- 

Barbcrini  family  at  Rome,  where  it  remained  more  than  loured  upon  a flat  surface : in  a more  restricted  sense  it 

two  centuries;  after  which  it  became  tho  property  of  Sir  signifies  a drawing  or  a painting  representing  the  likeness 

William  Hamilton,  from  whom  it  parsed  to  the  Duchess  of  or  any  particular  individual ; but  it  is  aUo  frequently  ap- 

Portland.  At  length,  in  the  year  1810,  it  was  deposited  in  plied  to  the  pictures  of  animals. 

the  British  Museum  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  und  placed  Portrait,  says  Lord  Orford,  is  the  only  true  histo- 
on  an  octagonal  table  in  the  middle  of  the  small  ante-room  rical  painting.  Its  uses  are  manifest ; it  administers  to  the 
(No.  9)  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  leading  front  the  gallery  affections,  it  preserves  to  the  world  the  features  of  those 
of  antiquities.  who,  for  their  services,  have  merited  the  gratitude  of  raan- 

This  vase  was  said  by  Montfaucon  to  be  formed  of  a pre-  kind,  aud  of  those  who  have  been  in  any  way  remarkable 
cious  stone;  but  subsequent  examination  has  shown  the  for  their  own  actions  or  through  their  position  in  society; 
material  to  be  dark  blue  glass,  relieved  by  figures  and  and  in  a simply  historical  point  of  view,  it  illustrates  the 
devices  in  white  enamel.  It  is  about  ten  inches  in  costume  and  habits  of  past  ages. 

height,  and  beautifully  curved  from  the  top  downwards;  Portraiture  scem9  to  be  almost  as  antient  as  the  art  of 
the  diameter  at  tho  top  being  about  three  indies  and  painting  itself;  indeed,  according  to  the  romantic  legend 
a half;  at  the  neck  or  smallest  port,  two  inches;  at  the  told  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.,  xxxv.  12,  43),  it  was  in  Greece 
largest  part  (mid-height),  seven  inches;  and  at  the  bottom,  the  origin  of  the  imitative  arts;  an  enamoured  Corinthian 
five  inches ; with  two  handles,  one  on  each  side.  The  blue  maid  traced  the  profile  of  her  lover  around  his  shadow  cast 
tint  of  the  glass  is  rich  and  beautiful,  and  is  rendered  still  by  u lamp  upon  the  wall. 

more  so  by  the  contrast  of  the  delicate  white  enamel  of  The  most  antient  portraits  extant,  if  they  can  be  termed 
which  the  figures  are  formed.  These  figures  are  seven  in  such,  are  those  which  have  been  found  in  the  cases  of 
number,  three  men,  three  women,  and  a winged  Cupid ; but  mummies : there  is  a singularly  fine  specimen  of  these  pre- 
the  story  or  scene  represented  has  never  been  satisfactorily  served  in  the  Egyptian  museum  of  the  louvre  in  Paris  ; and 
explained,  although  many  attempts  at  explanation  have  there  is  also  one  of  mean  execution  in  the  British  Museum, 
been  made.  Dr.  King  (Arcfucologia,  vol.  viii.)  endeavours  to  It  was  a custom  among  the  antients,  in  very  early  times, 
show,  by  a somewhat  forced  construction,  that  the  scene  for  warriors  to  have  their  portraits  painted  upon  their 
had  a mythological  relation  to  the  birth  and  acts  of  tbe  shields,  called  by  the  Romans  imagines  clipeorum,  or 
emperor  Alexander  Severus  ; and  other  theories  of  a simi-  imagines  clipeata,  and  these  shields  were  frequently  dedi- 
lar  kind  have  been  advanced.  Tho  figures  however,  what-  cated  in  the  temples  in  honour  of  their  owners  when  de- 
ever  may  be  their  import,  are  placed  in  the  following  order : ceased,  or  placed  by  victors  as  trophies  (clipei  votivi).  The 
on  entering  the  ante-room  one  of  the  handles  is  first  seen,  portraits  were  most  probably  painted  in  wax,  but  that  they 
having  beneath  it  a wild-looking  head,  with  long  hair  and  were  well  executed  is  very  doubtful.  (Pliny,  xxxv.  3.) 
beard  ; near  the  handle  (to  the  right)  is  a male  figure  Among  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  the 
standiug  under  a kind  of  porch,  and  offering  Ins  extended  possession  of  the  portraits  of  their  ancestors  (imagines  ma- 
arm  to  a female  seated  on  the  ground,  over  whose  head  jorum)  was  a proof  of  nobility,  for  by  the  jus  unaginum 
bends  the  branch  of  a tree:  a winged  boy  is  hovering  over  none  were  permitted  to  make  portraits  of  themselves  ex- 
these  two  figures;  and  to  the  right  is  a man  leaning  his  cept  those  who  had  themselves  or  whose  ancestors  had 
elbow,  in  an  easy  altitude,  on  his  knee,  the  foot  being  raised  borne  some  curule  magistracy  ; and  Roman  families  were 
on  a stone,  aud  his  chin  resting  on  his  hand.  We  then  come  accustomed  to  boast  of  their  fumosce  imagines  as  a proof  of 
to  tbe  second  handle,  which  has  a head  under  it  similar  to  their  antieut  nobility.  (Cic.,  In  Pisonem,  1.)  These  por- 
tbat  on  the  opposite  side ; near  this  handle  is  a man  seated  trails  or  images,  which  were  of  wax,  were  preserved  with 
on  a stone,  and  looking  at  a female  figure  roclining  in  an  great  care  by  their  posterity,  and  were  only  brought  out 
easy  and  elegant  attitude,  with  an  inverted  torch  in  her  left  upon  great  occasions  or  carried  before  them  in  funeral  pro- 
hand,  and  the  right  passing  over  her  head;  the  branch  of  cessions.  (Pliny,  xxxv.  2.)  They  were  probably  painted  busts, 
a tree  bends  over  her,  and  at  her  left  hand  is  another  male  for  the  art  of  casting  with  wax  m plaster  moulds  taken  from 
figure,  who  is  looking  towards  her,  aud  holding  o staff  in  the  life  was,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxv.  12,  44),  invented  as 
his  left  hand.  These  figures  are  about  five  inches  in  height,  early  as  the  time  of  Alexander,  by  Lysistratus  the  brother  of 
and  are  modelled  or  moulded  with  minute  acouracy.  Being  Lysippus.  It  seems  that  the  Remans  were  also  sonic  limes 
different  in  colour  and  in  opacity  from  the  glass  on  which  in  the  habit  of  prefixing  the  portraits  of  authors  to  their 
they  are  laid,  they  must  have  been  fashioned  before  being  works.  Martial  mentions  one  of  Virgil  (xiv.  186). 
fixed  on  tire  vase ; yet  the  union  has  been  so  complete  that  The  most  antient  portrait-painter  of  extraordinary  merit 
ik>  joint  can  he  seen  between  them,  and  the  minute  details  on  record  was  apparently  Dionysius  of  Colophon : he  is 
of  the  figures  have  not  been  in  the  slightest  degree  in-  praised  by  Aristotle  (Poet.,  2)  for  the  fidelity  of  his  paintings; 
jured  by  the  heat  which  in  all  probability  was  necessary  and  from  what  Plutarch  says  ( Timol.,  3G)of  the  high  finish 
fur  the  process  of  cementation.  At  the  bottom  of  the  vase  of  his  works,  we  may  perhaps  term  him  the  Holbein  of  an- 
is  an  enamelled  head  aud  bust  of  a figure  whose  hand  is  tiquity:  be  nourished,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained, 
elevated  towards  the  mouth,  and  who  has  a fine  Grecian  shortly  after  the  time  of  Polygnotus  and  Phidias,  about 
oullino  of  face.  As  this  part  of  the  vase  cannot  be  seen  in  430  B.c. 

its  present  position,  a cast  of  it  is  attached  to  the  stund  on  The  roost  famous  portrait-painter  among  the  antients 
which  the  vase  is  placed.  Dr.  King  was  of  opinion  that  was  Apelles:  he  enjoyed  tho  exclusive  privilege  of  painting 
this  head  was  part  of  a larger  work,  and  was  cemented  on  the  portraits  of  Alexander : one  of  his  roost  celebrated  pic- 
the  vase  by  a process  different  from  that  employed  on  the  tures  was  a portrait  of  that  monarch  as  Jupiter,  called  the 
other  parts.  * Alexander  Ceraunophorot,’  for  which,  according  to  the  in- 

A mould  of  the  vase  was  made  by  Pecbler,  the  gem  en-  credible  account  of  Pliny  (xxxv,  10,  36),  he  received  twenty 
graver,  while  it  was  iu  the  possession  of  the  Barberini  talents  of  gold  (upwards  of  50,01)0/.  sterling) ; so  large  a sum, 
family  ; and  from  this  mould  a certain  number  of  casts  in  that  it  was  measured  to  the  painter,  not  counted  (‘rnenanra, 
plaster  of  Paris  were  taken  by  Mr.  Tassie,  who  afterwards  non  numero').  Most  of  the  pictures  of  Apelles  were  por- 
destroyed  the  mould.  Mr.  Wedgwood  made  a small  nura-  traits  in  an  extended  sense,  yut  it  is  doubtful  whether  before 
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tbe  time  of  the  Roman  emperors  there  was  a distinct  class 
of  painters  who  confined  themselves  to  portraits  (‘imagi- 
nura  pictures :’  Pliny,  xxxv.  1 1,  40).  Even  in  the  great  days 
of  Italian  art  there  was  not  a distinct  class  of  portrait  pain- 
ters as  in  tbe  present  times;  and  it  is  an  incontestable  fact, 
that  although  upon  the  whole  the  number  of  good  portrait- 
painters  has  very  much  increased,  still  portrait-painting 
itself  has  not  improved  since  such  has  become  the  practice. 

The  success  of  a portrait  depends  upon  the  sitter  as  well 
as  upon  the  painter,  and  it  may  be  spoiled  by  the  bad  taste 
of  the  one  or  the  other.  Excellence  in  portraiture  consists 
in  placing  every  feature  in  its  proper  place,  in  a correctness 
of  modelling,  a judicious  arrangement  of  light  and  shade 
suited  to  the  complexion  of  the  subject,  and  in  tasteful  at- 
tire and  on  unaffected  and  simple  attitude;  the  former  arc 
within  the  province  of  the  painter,  the  latter  in  that  of  the 
Sitter.  Much  of  the  character  may  bo  shown  by  the  pos- 
ture. and  the  painter  should  adopt  that  which  appears  most 
natural  to  his  sitter,  for  the  habits  of  nature  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  fashion ; no  detect  is  more  strik- 
ing in  a portrait  than  a forced  and  affected  altitude. 

in  every  portiait  the  countenance  of  the  person  repre- 
sented should  constitute  the  picture ; all  accessories  must 
be  kept  subordinate  to  the  principal  object,  and  should  not 
engage  tbe  attention  except  wlien  expressly  examined,  for 
they  are  tlie  mere  adjuncts  necessary  to  indicate  the  cha- 
racter, rank,  or  nation  of  the  original.  Upon  these  princi- 
ples a good  portrait  must  be  a good  picture,  for  tlie  beauty 
of  a picture  consists  iu  the  harmony  of  tho  whole  in  com- 
position, colour,  and  execution ; and  when  every  part  has 
received  no  more  of  the  painter’s  attention  than  its  local  im- 
portance requires,  a picture  cannot  in  any  particular  deviate 
from  the  truth,  simplicity,  and  unity  of  nature.  Fancy  cos- 
tumes are  injurious  to  portraits  as  portraits,  for  a general 
resemblance  being  the  principal  object  of  portraiture,  tlie 
subject  should  be  clothod  as  usual,  and  the  more  simple  the 
attire,  the  mure  prominent  and  consequently  the  more  import- 
ant will  be  the  head,  which  is  the  principal  object.  Whatever 
deviations  are  allowed  from  this  principle,  although  the  pic-  | 
tore  may  perhaps  gum  in  pictorial  effect,  it  must  lose  as  a 
portrait.  A mere  insipid  transcript  of  the  features,  and  an 
equally  minute  attention  to  the  detail  of  the  accessorius,  are 
a degradation  of  portrait.  There  is  no  other  difference  between 
historical  painting  and  portrait  painting  than  that  portrait 
exacts  a stricter  attention  to  the  individual  ebaradur,  and 
consequently  requires  a more  careful  execution  of  tbe  head, 
hut  the  draperies  and  accessories  should  be  equally  bold  aud 
free  as  in  historical  painting.  Large  canvasses,  and  what 
are  tunned  full-lengths,  are  ill  suited  to  portrait,  and  tbe 
latter  are  seldom  successful  even  under  the  most  able  hands.  | 
How  often  we  see  a great  field  of  canvass,  where  the  head 
is  n mere  speck,  and  is  generally  lost  in  the  mass  of  acres 
soric*.  of  trees,  columns,  or  draperies ; these  are  pictures  of 
robes,  not  of  men,  and  are  only  tolerable  as  slate  portraits, 
when  the  insignia  of  rank  or  office  arc  more  important  than 
tho  individuals.  Such  should  be  termed  Iconics  (titovuco*) 
lather  than  portraits.  [Panaxmvs  ] 

Expression  is  perhaps  the  most  important  study  in  por- 
trait. To  represent  the  true  character  of  an  individual,  the 
counteoancu  should  bo  painted  in  repose,  when  no  particular 
Sentiment  or  passion  predominates;  for  an  otherwise  good 
picture  may  be  rendered  a very  bad  portrait  through  tho  in-  , 
judicious  adoption  of  some  transitory  expression,  or  the  in- 
troduction of  a smile  put  on  for  the  occasion,  when  perhaps 
the  mouth  is  smiling  whilst  the  eyes  an*  languid  and  fa- 
tigued. The  expression  may  be  also  materially  injured  by 
exaggerating  the  local  tints,  which  in  most  cases  has  the 
effect  of  changing  the  complexion,  and  the  particular  ex- 
pression of  every  individual  depends  upon  the  complexion 
as  well  as  upon  the  relative  proportions  of  the  fuaturos.  It 
is  by  accurately  giving  these  proportions  that  what 
is  called  a striking  likeness  is  produced,  and  this  may  be 
accomplished  without  entering  into  any  minute  detail  of  the 
parts ; tho  features  are  indicated  rather  than  expressed  : this 
is  a principle  of  historical  painting,  but  is  a style  only  fit.  for 
tbe  portraits  of  public  characters,  or  such  as  are  to  be  placed 
in  spacious  localities,  and  must  be  viewed  at  a distance. 

Such  portraits,  when  even  of  only  tolerable  resemblance, 
are  generally  pronounced  to  be  striking  likenesses,  es- 
pecially by  those  who  have  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  persons  represented ; for  they  are  themselves  unac- 
quainted with  any  more  of  tlie  physiognomy  of  the  origi- 
nals than  they  see  expressed  in  the  pictures.  These  portraits 


' however  lose  their  resemblance  either  upon  close  inspection 
or  upon  a prolonged  view. 

■ Tbe  most  successful  {winters  of  portrait  in  modem  tiroes 
I have  been  Lionardo  daV inci,  Raffaeilc,  Sebastian  del  Piorabo, 
| Giorgione,  Paris  Bordone, Titian,  Vdnsquex,  Holbein,  Hols, 
. Rembrandt,  and  Vandyck;  nod  the  following  pictures 
are  amongst  the  finest  specimens  of  portrait  pointing 
extant:— his  own  portrait  by  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  in 
' the  portrait  gallery  at  Forence  ; Andrea  Dona,  by 
! Sebastian  del  Piorabo,  in  the  Palazzo  Dona  at  Rome;  the 
bead  of  Guulo  by  Simone  Cant  mini,  in  the  Academy  at 
Bologna;  Titian  and  Aretin,  by  Titian,  in  the  royal  collec- 
tion at  Windsor;  Pope  Innocent  X..  by  Velasquez,  in  the 
Palazzo  Dona  at  Rome;  the  Meyer  Family,  by  Ifolboin,  in 
the  gallery  at  Dresden;  and  the  head  of  Gevurtius,  l>y 
Vandyck,  in  the  National  Gallery  in  I»udon. 

Of  the  portrait  painters  of  more  recent  times,  Mengs. 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  David,  Gerard,  and  Lawrence 
have  enjoyed  the  greatest  celebrity. 

PORTSMOUTH,  a corporate  town  in  Hampshire,  on 
the  coast  of  tlie  English  Channel,  and  the  principal  station 
of  th«  English  navy;  it  is  66  miles  in  a direct  line  south- 
west of  St.  Paul’s,  London,  or  73  from  the  General  Post- 
Ollico  by  the  mail-road  through  Kingston,  Guildford,  Oo- 
dalming,  and  Petcrsfield;  in  60®  47’  N.lat.  and  Is  7*  W. 
long. 

The  harbour  of  Portsmouth  is  fumied  by  the  western  end 
of  an  inlet  of  the  British  Channel,  which,  with  its  various 
creeks,  extends  nearly  sixteen  miles  from  west  to  east,  from 
Farehatn,  m Hampshire,  to  Fishbourn,  a village  close  to 
Chichester  in  Sussex  ; and  about  four  miles,  on  an  average, 
from  tbe  open  sea.  inland.  Two  large  alluvial  islands. 
Ports  mi  island  on  tbe  west  and  Hayling  island  on  tlie  east, 
divide  this  iniut  into  three  parts:  the  westernmost  and 
smallest  part  forms  Portsmouth  harbour,  between  Porlsea 
island  and  the  main ; the  middle  portion,  between  Portsen 
island  and  Hayling  island,  forms  Langston  harbour;  and 
tho  eastern  part,  between  Hayling  island  and  tbe  main, 
is  divided  by  a smallur  island  (Thorney  Island)  into  Etns- 
Worlh  channel  and  Chichester  liar  hour.  Each  of  those 
divisions  presents,  when  the  tide  is  up,  a noble  sheet 
uf  water;  but  when  the  tide  is  out,  they  are  chiefly  occupied 
by  mud-banks,  separated  by  channels  of  greater  or  less 
width.  The  greater  depth  of  tlie  channel,  the  narrowness 
of  the  entrance,  and  tlie  consequent  facility  of  defending 
it,  render  Portsmouth  harbour  by  far  the  best  of  the 
three.  The  roadstead  between  the  mouth  of  Portsmouth 
harbour  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  forms  an  anchorage,  part  of 
which  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  Spithead.  Adjacent 
to  Spithead,  on  the  coast  of  the  Islo  of  Wight,  near  tho 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  is  tlie  bay  of  St.  Helen's,  a 
place  of  rendezvous  for  tho  navy ; and  near  the  coast  of  the 
islo  of  Wight,  between  Cowes  and  Ryde,  is  thu  Mother- 
bank,  an  anchorage  for  smaller  vessels. 

The  excellence  of  tho  port  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Re- 
mans, who  established  a station  at  Porchesteron  its  northern 
shore  ; this  was  probably  tbe  Portus  Adurni,  or  perhaps  the 
* Portus  Magnus’  of  the  Notitia;  and  the  element  of  tho 
Roman  name  Port-us  has  been  transmitted  directly  or  me- 
diately to  the  modern  Port-c buster,  Portsoa  < Port’s-cy,  • the 
island  of  the  port’),  Portt-tnouth,  PurU-down,  and  Gun- port. 
The  decline  of  Port-chester,  where  there  are  stiff  some  Ro- 
man remains  [Hampshire],  is  ascribed  to  the  retiring  of 
tbe  sea,  in  consequence  of  which  tbe  inhabitants  removed 
and  built  Portsmouth,  which  is  first  noticed  in  the  'Saxon 
Chronicle’  on  occasion  of  the  landing  (a.d.  601)  of  a body  of 
Saxon?,  allies  of  Curdic,  founder  of  the  West-Saxon  king- 
dom. Tho  leader  of  this  body  is  said  to  have  Iwen  called 
Porta,  and  some  have  supposed  tho  name  of  Portsmouth 
to  have  bean  derived  from  this  circumstance ; but  the  ety- 
mology given  above  appears  much  wore  probable.  [H  amp- 
shirr.] 

Portsmouth  was  a place  of  importance  in  the  time  of 
Henry  I.  Robert  of  Normandie  landed  here  with  a strong 
force  (a.d.  1101),  when  ho  came  to  dispute  the  crown  with 
Henry  (Henry  I.]  ; and  tho  empress  Maud,  with  her  sup- 
> porter  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  Innaed  hero  (a.d.  1 139  or  1140) 
to  dispute  the  crown  with  Stephen.  Richard  I.  granted  to 
the  town  a charter,  with  tlie  privilege  of  a weekly  market 
and  a yearly  fair  of  fifteen  days  ; and  from  some  anlient  re- 
cords it  lias  lately  been  ascertained  that  there  was  a naval 
station  at  Portsmouth  in  the  reign  of  John.  In  tbe  time 
of  Richard  11.  (aj>.  1377),  Portsmouth  was  burned  by  the 
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French.  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.  secured  it  by  forti- 
fications ; which  were  completed  by  Henry  VII.  In  tho 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  became  the  principal  if  not  the  only 
station  of  the  English  nary,  and  in  a.d.  1944  an  indecisive 
engagement  between  the  'English  and  French  fleets  took 
place  off  Spitheftd.  In  the  time  of  Charles  1.  (a.d.  1628),  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  come  down  to  hasten  the 
equipment  of  the  armament  for  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  was 
assassinated  here.  In  the  great  civil  war,  the  town  was  garri- 
soned for  the  parliament.  The  marriage  of  Charles  II.  with 
Catherine  of  Braganza  was  celebratod  hero  (A.r>.  1662). 
Since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  fortifications  have  been 
so  far  extended  (especially  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  Wil- 
liam III.,  and  George  III.)  as  to  be  now  impregnable.  It 
is  said  to  require  a garrison  of  19,500  men  to  man  the 
works  and  the  forts,  in  case  of  a siege.  The  moftts,  which 
are  wide  and  deep,  can  be  filled  with  water  from  the  soa. 

Tho  town  of  Portsmouth  is  situated  at  the  south-western 
extremity  of  Portsea  island,  and  just  at  the  entrance  of  tho 
harbour.  It  is  enclosed  by  fortifications  forming  a semi- 
circle to  landward,  and  has  an  area  of  1 10  acres;  it  con- 
tained, in  1831,  1 195  houses  (beside  6 building  and  40  un- 
inhabited), inhabited  by  1627  families;  the  population  was 
8083.  The  streets,  with  the  exception  of  High-street, 
are  narrow,  and  consist  of  houses  of  inferior  appear- 
ance. Them  are  some  substantial  houses  in  High-street, 
and  on  the  Grand  Parade,  which  is  at  the  western  end 
of  High-street.  North  of  Portsmouth  is  Portsea,  consider- 
ably larger  than  Portsmouth,  extending  along  the  harbour, 
ami  containing  the  dock  yard  and  tho  Principal  establish- 
ments connected  with  it.  Portsea,  like  Portsmouth,  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  its  defences  are  so  united  with  those 
of  Portsmouth,  that  the  two  towns  may  bo  considered  as  com- 
prehended in  thecircuitof  one  fortress.  The  streets  of  Ports- 
mouth and  Portsea  arc  woll  lighted  and  paved.  Ontside  the 
fortifications  of  these  two  toifrns  are  extensive  suburbs,  as 
Southsea  on  the  cast  of  Portsmouth,  Landport  adjacent  to 
Portsea.  and  Mile  End  and  Kingston  rather  more  remote. 
Some  of  the  houses  in  the  suburbs  are  handsome,  especially 
those  on  Bouthsca  Common;  others,  though  neatly  and 
regularly  built,  are  smaller  and  of  inferior  description. 
There  are  Some  crimps  of  habitations  less  connected  with 
Portsmouth.  All  these  suburbs  are  in  the  parish  of  Port- 
sen,  which  comprehends  the  whole  of  Portsea  island,  except 
the  town  of  Portsmouth,  some  extra-parochial  districts, 
chiefly  belonging  to  government,  on  the  east  side,  on  the 
shore  of  l^mgston  harbour,  formerly  occupied  by  some  sal- 
terns, and  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  which  is  in 
Wimmering  parish. 

The  mouth  of  Portsmouth  harbour  is  about  two  miles  wide 
between  Fort  Monkton  and  8outhsea  Castle,  two  strong  forts 
orected  to  command  the  approach.  Within  these  points  tho 
passage  narrows  to  about  a furlong,  at  what  may  be  con- 
sidered the  true  entrance  into  tho  harbour:  within  this 
entrance  the  harbour  widens  to  half  a mile  between  the 
dock-yard  at  Portsea  and  the  town  of  Gosport  on  the  oppo- 
site side ; farther  in,  it  expands  to  the  width  of  three  miles, 
nnd  contains  the  three  small  low  islands— Pewit  Island, 
Horsea  Island,  and  Whale  Island.  Thore  is  sufficient  depth 
of  water  for  a flrst-rato  ship  to  enter  the  harbour  at  almost  any 
time  of  the  tide.  About  a mile  and  a half  from  the  entrance 
the  main  channel  branches  into  three  arms,  leading  respec- 
tively to  Fareham,  PoreheBter,  and  Portsbridge  and  the 
northern  end  of  Portsea  Island.  The  dockyard  is  tho 
largest  in  the  kingdom,  covering  from  1 15  to  120  acres:  it 
lias«a  wharf-wall  along  the  harbour  of  nearly  three  quar- 
ters of  a mile,  and  is  enclosed  on  the  land  side  by  a wall 
fourteen  feet  high,  which  completely  separates  it  from  the 
town.  It  includes  a ropehouse,  anchor-wharfs,  nn  anchor- 
forge,  a copper-sheathing  foundry  and  mills ; block,  mast, 
sail  and  rigging,  and  other  store  houses;  a grand  basin,  in 
which  vessels  are  received  with  all  their  standing  and  run- 
ning rigging  to  be  repaired;  building-slips, docks  for  repair- 
ing—in  a word,  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  construction, 
equipment,  armament,  and  repair  of  vessels.  There  are 
also  residences  for  the  port  admiral,  the  admiral  superin- 
tendant  and  the  other  officers  of  the  yard,  a chapel,  a school 
for  Naval  Architecture,  and  other  buildings.  The  block- 
machinery,  invented  by  Mr.  Mark  Joambard  Brunei,  is  an 
admirable  manifestation  of  mechanical  skill : it  is  impelled 
by  steam.  1 here  arc  forty-four  machines  which  are  arranged 
in  three  sets  for  blocks  of  different  sizes.  They  take  t he 
rough  timber,  cut  it  up,  shape  and  bore  it,  and  ^arry  the 


process  through  to  the  completion  of  the  blocks.  The  ma- 
chinery is  capable  of  producing  1400  blocks  daily,  ami  sup- 
plies the  whole  of  the  British  Navy.  The  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  dockyard,  in  time  of  war,  has  amounted 
to  4000  and  oven  5000.  The  dockyard  has  three  times  been 
seriously  injured  by  fire:  in  1760,  from  tho  effoct  of  light- 
ning; in  1770,  from  an  unascertained  cause;  and  in  1776, 
from  the  attempt  of  an  incendiary,  John  Aitkin,  otherwise 
* Jack  the  painter,'  who  was  executed  fur  the  crime  at  the 
dock-gates,  on  a gallows  64  feet  high,  and  afterwards  hang 
in  chains  on  the  beach,  on  the  west  side  of  ihe  entrance  of 
the  harbour.  Adjacent  to  the  dock-yard  is  the  spacious  and 
well  fernished  Gun-wharf  and  its  connected  buildings.  It 
is  the  grand  depdt  for  cannons,  shot,  and  every  description 
of  ordnance  stores. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Thomas,  Portsmouth,  Is  a spa- 
cious building,  including  some  anlient  portions,  but  mingled 
with  additions  of  various  later  periods.  The  tower  is  120 
feet  high,  and  forms  a good  mark  for  seamen,  but  the  archi- 
tecture is  heavy  and  tasteless.  It  is  surmounted  by  a cu- 
pola and  lantern ; the  whole  is  crowned  by  the  model  of  a 
ship,  which  serves  ns  a vane.  The  garrison-chapel  is.on  the 
Grand  Parade;  it  is  an  antient  structure  which  belonged 
to  the  hospital  of  * Doraus  Dei'  (House  of  God),  repaired 
and  fitted  up  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  The 
parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Portsea,  is  in  the  suburb  of 
Kingston ; it  is  an  antient  building  surrounded  by  one  of 
the  largest  burial-grounds  in  Ihe  kingdom.  The  chapels  of 
St.  George  and  St.  John,  in  Portsea,  are  commodious  edi- 
fices of  little  architectural  beauty,  erected  in  tho  latter  half 
of  tho  last  century;  the  new  church  of  St.  Paul,  Southrea, 
capable  of  accommodating  1900  persons,  is  a quadrangular 
building,  in  the  perpendicular  style  of  Gothic  architecture, 
with  four  low  turrets  at  the  angles;  the  church  of  All 
Saints,  Mile  End,  is  of  similar  architecture,  with  a hand- 
some western  front,  crowned  with  a bell-turret,  and  will  ac- 
commodate more  than  1700  persons.  A new  Gothic  church 
with  a tower  has  been  built  at  Portsmouth,  capable  of  hold- 
ing above  1200  persons,  and  another  of  very  pleasing  archi- 
tecture is  in  course  of  erection  in  Portsea:  nmkingalto- 
gether  nine  places  of  worship  of  the  establishment.  Those 
of  tho  Protestant  Dissenters  are  yet  more  numerous  ; and 
there  are  a Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  a Jews’  synagogue. 

Among  the  other  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall  with 
a covered  market-place  underneath,  in  High  Street;  the 
governor’s  house,  on  tho  Grand  Parade,  originally  part  of 
the  hospital  of  Domus  Dei,  but  so  much  altered  as  to  re- 
tain little  of  its  monastic  appearance;  the  residence  of 
the  lieutenant-governor;  the  theatre;  the  building  of 
the  Philosophical  Society;  and  a national  school  house, 
with  elegant  concert,  assembly,  and  card  rooms  above: 
all  there  are  in  Portsmouth.  The  ramparts  are  planted 
with  trues,  and  form  an  agreeable  promenade  ; the  salut- 
ing battery,  at  the  end  of  the  Parade,  commands  a fine 
view  of  the  anchorage  of  Spit  head  and  tho  Isle  of  Wight. 
On  tho  London  road,  about  two  mile*  from  the  town,  ex- 
tending from  the  road  to  the  harbour,  is  an  extensive  ceme- 
tery, laid  out  and  planted  with  trees,  and  furnished  with  a 
chapel  for  the  burial  service,  and  an  office  for  the  officiating 
minister. 

The  population  of  Portsmouth  has  been  given  : that  of 
Pbrtsca,  in  1831,  was  12,306;  of  Portsmouth  and  Portsea 
together,  50,389.  (Pop.  Returns.)  Of  the  inhabitants  of 
Portsea,  14.874  were  in  the  town,  23,325  in  tho  suburbs. 
(Rep.  of  Municip.  Cmy>or.  Commisnionert.)  The  area  of 
Portsea  parish  is  given  in- the  same  Return  at  4980  acres  ; 
the  number  of  inhabited  houses  at  8215,  beside  57  build- 
ing and  327  uninhabited  ; and  the  number  of  families  at 
9767.  The  trade  of  the  place,  which  is  considerable  at  all 
times,  but  especially  in  timo  of  war,  depends  much  upon 
the  expenditure  connected  with  or  caused  by  the  naval 
station  and  dockyard,  and  is  of  a very  miscellaneous  cha- 
racter. 

The  port  extends  from  the  town  of  Emsworth,  on  Etns- 
worth  channel  on  the  cast,  to  the  entrance  of  Southampton 
Water  on  the  west ; and  includes  Portsmouth  and  Langston 
harbours,  Emsworth  channel,  and  the  roadsteads  of  Spit  head 
nnd  tho  bay  of  St.  Helen’s  between  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  There  is  considerable  coasting  and  foreign  trade  car- 
ried on.  The  Portsmouth  and  A run  Canal  was  originally 
carried  nearly  across  Portsea  Island  (entering  it  from  Lang- 
ston harbour,  across  which  the  canal  boats  are  towed  by 
steam)  to  its  terminus  in  a capacious  basin  at  Landport; 
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but  tiie  creek  at  Portsbridge  has,  since  the  last  peace,  been 
rendered  navigable.  Barges  have  thus  direct  access  to  the 
ducks  and  wharfs  of  the  harbour  and  the  towns  surrounding 
it,  and  the  cut  being  now  useless,  the  basin  has  been 
filled  up  and  built  upon.  There  is  a considerable  ini* 
port  of  coal  (it  has  increased  thirty  per  cent,  in  the 
last  ten  years),  and  also  of  cattle,  from  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  from  the  west  of  England.  Fifty  thousand  sheep  have 
been  brought  in  in  a single  year.  Corn  and  provisions  are 
brought  in  from  Ireland,  eggs  from  France,  timber  from 
thu  Baltic,  and  wine  is  imported  direct  from  the  Continent. 
Several  steam-vessels  visit  the  port,  some  of  which  go  and 
return  several  times  in  the  day ; and  there  are  others  which 
touch  here  in  their  passage.  Communication  is  thus  kept 
up  with  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Southampton,  Plymouth,  and 
tl&vro.  A considerable  part  of  the  land  round  tbe  town  is 
laid  out  in  market-gardens,  from  w hich  the  town  is  supplied  : 
with  excellent  vegetables.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday 
ure  market-days.  There  is  a yearly  fair  of  fifteen  days  from  ! 
the  IQth  of  July  ; and  a holyday  fair,  held  on  Portsdown 
Hill,  at  tbe  close  of  Portsmouth  fair,  is  much  frequented. 

The  corporation  of  Portsmouth  is  said  to  have  been  esta- 
blished by  Henry  I.,  but  the  earliest  known  charter  is  of 
Richard  I.;  many  subsequent  charters  were  granted.  The 
borough  limits  formerly  included  the  parish  and  town  of 
Portsmouth,  the  town  of  Portsea,  and  a considerable  part 
of  the  parish  of  Portsea,  extending  along  the  harbour,  the 
whole  of  which  was  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation. 
By  the  Boundary  Act  the  limits  were  extended,  for  parlia- 
mentary purposes,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  parish  of 
Portsea;  ana  by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  parlia- 
mentary limits  thus  extended  were  adopted  for  municipal 
purposes.  Thu  enlarged  borough  is  divided  into  six  wards. 
The  number  of  aldermen  was  fixed,  by  thu  Municipal  Re- 
form Act,  at  14  ; the  number  of  councillors  at  42.  Quarter- 
sessions  for  the  borough  are  held.  There  is  a Court  of 
Record,  having  jurisdiction  in  all  peisonul  actions,  and  i 
petty- sessions  are  held  three  times  in  the  week.  Tbe  j 


| the  southern  extremity  is  Southsea  Castle,  built  by 
Henry  VIII.,  mounted  with  heavy  cannon,  and  com- 
manding the  approach  to  the  harbour  from  the  eastward  ; 
and  on  the  eastern  point,  at  the  entrance  to  Langston  har- 
bour. which  it  commands,  is  Fort  Cumberland,  a large  fort, 
erected  in  1746,  and  mounted  with  100  heavy  guns. 
The  entrance  to  the  island  from  the  north  is  defended  by 
lines,  carried  along  the  bank  of  the  channel  which  separates 
the  island  from  the  mainland,  and  by  other  works  at 
llilsea,  four  miles  bom  Portsmouth.  Fort  Monkton,  which 
commands  the  approach  to  the  harbour  from  the  west,  cor- 
responding in  situation  to  Soulhsea  Castle  on  the  east,  is 
not  on  Portsea  Island,  nor  ure  the  fortifications  of  the  town 
of  Gosport,  on  the  shore  of  the  harbour  opposite  Portsmouth, 
but  both  these  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the  system  of 
defences  which  protect  Portsmouth  harbour. 

PORTUGAL.  THE  KINGDOM  OF,  is  the  most  west- 
erly kingdom  of  Europe.  It  forms  part  of  the  Spanish  pen- 
insula, and  is  not  divided  from  Spain  by  any  well  denned 
natural  boundaries.  All  the  great  rivers  of  Portugal,  the 
Minbo,  the  Douro,  the  Tagus,  and  the  Guadinna,  have  their 
sources  in  Spain,  and  belong  i«>  Portugal  only  in  tbe  lower 
part  of  their  basins.  The  Mondego  is  the  only  considerable 
river  which  has  its  sources  and  its  whole  course  within  the 
limits  of  Portugal.  Portugal  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Spanish  province  of  Galicia;  on  the  cast  by  the  Spanish 
provinces  of  Leon,  Estremadura,  and  Andalusia;  and  on 
the  south  and  west  by  the  ocean.  Its  greatest  length  is 
about  350  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  its  breadth  varies 
from  90  to  125  miles.  Its  area  is  reckoned  at  about  37,900 
square  miles,  or  about  10,000  square  miles  more  than  the 
area  of  Ireland.  It  has  a coast-line  of  about  500  miles,  of 
which  about  400  miles  face  the  west. 

Mountains,  fyc. — Tbe  country  is  intersected  by  several 
ridges  which  are  a continuation  of  the  chains  which  cross 
Spain  from  east  to  west.  In  the  north,  the  Serra  do 
Maruon  is  a continuation  of  the  mountains  of  Astorga, 
which  divide  the  waters  of  the  Minho  from  tluwe  of 


prison  is  not  well  situated,  nor  is  it  sufficient  for  the 
proper  classification  of  the  prisoners.  There  is  neither 
chapel  nor  chaplain.  The  place  is  kept  clean,  but  the  dis- 
cipline is  considered  too  lax.  {Inspectors  i if  Prisons'  Third 
Iiep'jrt.)  The  average  number  of  prisoners  is  50.  Ports- 
mouth first  returned  members  to  parliament  23  Edward  I.; 
the  number  of  voters,  before  the  Reform  Act,  was  very 
small,  but  is  now  considerable.  The  number  on  the  register 
in  1635-36  was  1439. 

The  living  of  Portsmouth  is  a vicarage,  of  tho  dear  yearly 
value  of  555/„  with  a glebe-house.  The  living  of  Portsea  is 
also  a vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  696/.,  with  a 
glebe-house.  The  perpetual  curacies  of  the  chajiels  are,  in 
clear  yearly  value,  as  follows:  St  George’s,  45/.,  with  a glebe- 
house;  St.  John’s,  141/.,  with  a glebe-house;  St  Paul’s, 
Southsea,  310/. ; and  All  Saints,  Mile  End.  160/.  The  vicar 
of  Portsea  is  patron  of  these,  except  St.  John’s,  to  which 
the  proprietors  of  pews  present. 

There  were,  in  1633,  in  the  parishes  of  Portsmouth  and 
Portsea,  an  infant  school,  with  40  children,  held  in  Portsea 
workhouse ; a grammar  school  for  20  free  scholars  ; a large 
school,  called  ‘The  Beneficial  Society  School,’ with  from 
260  to  300  boys ; ‘The  Portsea  Institution,’ for  110  girls; 
two  Lancastcrian  schools,  with  250  boys  and  112  girls;  two 
national  schools,  with  409  boys  and  160 girls;  * the  seamen's 
school,’  with  210  boys  and  60  girls  ; a 'national  school  of 
industry,’  with  40  boys  and  40  girls;  two  workhouse  schools, 
with  70  boys  and  60  girls;  and  four  other  schools,  wholly 
or  partly  supported  by  subscription,  with  271  children  of 
boili  sexes.  There  was  a proprietary  school,  with  100  boys, 
and  there  were  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  day  or 
boarding  and  day  schools,  most  of  them  of  a very  humble 
description.  There  were  Returns  of  the  number  of  scholars 
from  two  hundred  and  seventeen  of  these  schools,  which 
contained  1243  boys,  475  girls,  and  2C57  children  of  sex  not 
distinguished.  There  were,  at  the  same  time,  twenty-six 
Sunday-schools,  with  4629  scholars  of  both  sexes.  Home 
of  the  charity  and  most  of  the  Sunday-schools  have  lending 
libraries  attached.  There  are  a Portsmouth  and  Portsea 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  with  a tolerably  exten- 
sive museum ; an  institution,  called  'The  Hampshire 
Literary  Society,’  with  a valuable  collection  of  books ; and  a 
Mechanics’  Institution. 

Beside  the  fortifications  of  the  two  towns  of  Portsmouth 
and  Portsea,  the  islaud  of  Portsea  has  strong  defences.  On 
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the  Douro.  It  enters  Portugal  north  of  Braganxa,  and 
covers  the  greatest  part  of  the  province  of  Tras  os  Monies 
and  part  of  that  of  Entrc  Douro  e Minho.  South 
of  the  Douro  is  the  Serra  de  Alooba,  which  divides  tho 
basin  of  the  Douro  from  that  of  the  Mondego;  and  south 
of  the  Mondego  is  the  Serra  de  Estrella,  a continuation  of 
the  Sierra  de  Gala,  which  is  the  western  part  of  the  great 
central  ridge  of  Castile  that  divides  the  waters  of  the  Douro 
from  those  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Mondego.  The  Serra  do 
Junto,  which  is  a continuation  of  the  Estrella,  runs  nearly 
parallel  to  the  coast,  and  terminates  in  the  high  promontory 
called  Cabo  da  Roca.  the  most  western  point  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  The  highest  summits  of  the  Serra 
de  Estrella  are  between  GOOD  and  6500  feet  above  the  sea. 
South  of  the  Tagus,  the  8ierra  de  San  Pedro,  a continua- 
tion of  the  Montanas  de  Toledo,  enters  Portugal  near  Por- 
talegre,  and  divides  the  basin  of  the  Tagus  from  that  of  the 
Guadiaua.  Farther  south  is  the  Serra  de  Monchique, 
which  may  be  called  a continuation  of  the  Sierra  Moreno, 
being  separated  from  it  only  by  the  course  of  tho  Guadiana. 
The  great  chains  of  thu  Portuguese  mountains  have  a 
general  inclination  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  they 
throw  off  numerous  offsets,  which  cover  a great  part  of  the 
country.  Betwceu  those  chains  ore  the  three  great  basins 
of  the  Douro,  Mondego,  atid  Tagus.  [Bkira  ; Estrkma- 
jh  ra  (Portuguese).]  South  of  the  Tagus  is  the  plain  of 
Alciutejo,  the  largest  in  Portugal,  which  is  divided  on  tbe 
south-east  by  the  mountains  of  Portalcgre,  Estremox,  %ud 
Evora  from  the  basin  of  the  Guadiann,  which,  differing  in  this 
respect  from  the  other  great  rivers  of  Portugal,  has  a general 
direction  from  north  to  south,  and  belongs,  even  in  its  lower 
course,  partly  to  Portugal  and  partly  to  Spain.  The  pro- 
vince of  Algarve,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
kingdom,  is  separated  from  tho  rest  by  the  Serra  de  Mon- 
cinque,  and  forms  a strip  of  land  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea.  which  has  a general  slope  to  the  south,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  numerous  torrents  running  from  north  to  south. 

Climate,  Products,  *f-c. — Thu  climate  of  Portugal  pre- 
sents considerable  variations  in  tho  northern  and  the 
southern  provinces.  The  southern  provinces  are  very 
lioL  in  summer  and  are  subject  to  droughts:  upon  the 
whole  however  the  climate  may  be  said  to  be  healthy, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  spots  south  of  the  Tagus 
and  near  Selubal.  The  products  of  the  country  are- 
corn,  Indian  corn,  rice,  hemp,  flax,  honey,  wax,  plenty 
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of  fruits,  especially  excellent  oranges  and  lemons,  almonds, 
and  abundance  of  good  wine.  The  sea  along  the  coasts 
and  the  rivers  abound  with  fish,  which  is  n great 
article  of  food  with  all  classes.  Sea-sail  is  collected  in 
various  places,  particularly  in  the  lagoon  of  Sctubal.  The 
sheep  supply  abundance  of  wool,  of  which  sonic  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  Spanish  merinos  in  fineness.  Portugal  has 
mines  of  copper,  tin,  and  iron,  of  which  only  some  of  iron 
are  worked.  The  manufactured  articles  are  coarse  woollen 
cloths  in  Alcmtujo  and  Beira  ; linens  in  Mmho,  Beira,  and 
Tras  os  Montes;  silks  at  Cumpo  Grande  near  Lisbon,  and 
also  at  Oporto  and  Braganza ; jewellery  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto. 
There  are  glass-works  at  Murinha  Grande  ; paper  manufac- 
tories at  Alomquer,  Lisbon,  and  Guitnaraens  ; potteries  at 
Lisbon,  Oporto,  Coitubra,  Beja,  Estrernoz,  and  C&ldas  ; cot- 
ton manufactories  at  Alcobafa  and  Thornar;  and  tanueries 
in  various  parts. 

Population. — -The  population  of  Portugal  was  estimated 
at  about  three  millions  in  1827,  but  there  has  been  no 
census  in  the  present  century. 

The  population  of  Portugal  proper  resembles  in  appear- 
ance and  manners  that  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces of  Spain,  especially  of  Galicia,  the  dialect  of  the  Gal- 
legos being  also  akin  to  the  Portuguese  language.  But  the 
Portuguese  differ  considerably  from  their  neighbours  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  both  in  tbeir  manners  and  character, 
and  the  difference  has  forcibly  struck  most  travellers  who 
have  crossed  tho  eastern  frontier  of  Portugal,  which  in 
several  places  is  not  marked  by  any  geographical  boun- 
dary. On  the  Portuguese  side  of  the  line  the  villages  are 
wretched  in  the  extreme;  the  inhabitants  are  filthy  both  in 
their  bouses  and  persons,  and  the  peasants  seem  dejected, 
indolent,  and  spiritless.  The  Spanish  villages  on  the  other 
side  are  comparatively  clean,  and  the  Spanish  peasants  look 
raaniy,  robust,  and  active.  People  have  endeavoured  to 
find  a reason  for  this  difference  in  the  municipal  or  rather 
communal  institutions  of  Spain,  which  even  under  the  abso- 
lute monarchy  retained  their  original  freedom.  [Ayuntami- 
knto.]  In  some  provinces  of  Portugal  however,  especially  in 
the  mountainous  districts,  such  as  Tras  os  Montes,  the  pea- 
santry are  superior  in  activity  and  spirit  to  the  rest,  and  it 
was  mostly  from  those  districts  that  the  fine  regiments  of 
light  infantry  called  Ca<;adores  were  raised,  which  behaved 
so  remarkably  well  throughout  the  Peninsular  war. 

With  regard  to  tho  educated  classes,  those  of  Portugal 
are  generally  polished  in  their  manners,  courteous  to  stran- 
gers, insinuating,  fond  of  conversation,  and  perhaps  more 
pleasing  in  their  outward  address  than  the  generality  of  the  , 
corresponding  classes  in  Spain.  The  * fidalgos,’  or  provincial  ! 
nobility,  are  very  numerous,  though  mostly  poor. 

Education. — Education  in  Portugal  is  lower  than  in 
Spain.  The  capital  of  the  kingdom  however  is  not  wanting  i 
in  those  literary  and  scientific  institutions  which,  in  any  ; 
well  regulated  country,  are  calculated  to  encourage  and  ad- 
vance science.  Besides  an  observatory',  an  establishment 
which  has  in  some  degree  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
astronomy,  there  aro  at  Lisbon  a royal  naval  school,  an  aca- 
demy of  ctvil  and  naval  architecture,  fortification  and  artil- 
lery, and  drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture ; a college  of  sur- 
goons,  a commercial  school,  a royal  military  college,  and 
another  whero  the  modern  and  antient  languages,  together 
with  geometry,  physics,  and  philosophy,  are  taught.  Tho 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  holds  the  first  rank 
among  the  scientific  institutions  of  the  kingdom,  likewise 
holds  its  sittings  at  Lisbon.  A society  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  national  industry*  was  established  in  Lisbon  during 
Dora  Pedro’s  regency.  There  are  also  in  the  capital  exten- 
sive public  libraries,  a botanical  garden,  a museum  of  natural 
history,  and  various  other  scientific  collections ; a musical 
seminary,  and  a college  for  Irish  missionaries.  Yet  with  all 
these  advantages  science  and  literature  are  now  in  Portugal 
at  tho  lowest  ebb.  According  to  Balbt,  there  were  only 
sixteen  printing-offices  in  all  Portugal  in  1827 ; one  in 
Coimbra,  three  in  Oporto,  and  twelve  in  Lisbon,  which 
three  places  were  the  only  towns  that  contained  libraries  or 
establishments  for  the  sale  of  books. 

Revenue,  Trade , <£c. — Tho  public  revenuo  in  1837 
was  reckoned  at  a little  more  than  two  millions  sterling, 
and  the  expenditure  exceeded  it  by  nearly  half  a mil- 
lion. The  public  debt  was  above  sixteen  millions  sterling. 
The  present  revenue  of  Portugal  arises  chiefly  from  the 
customs.  The  foreign  trade  is  principally  in  the  bands  of 
English  merchants;  Most  of  the  Portuguese  wines  and 
P.  C.,  No.  1157. 


other  produce  are  consumed  in  England.  Tho  direct  trade 
between  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  tho^c  of  Portugal 
was  formerly  carried  on  chiefly  in  English  bottoms;  but 
more  recently  nearly  one-third  of  the  ships  engaged  in  this 
trade  are  Portuguese,  and  the  trade  with  Ireland  is  almost 
wholly  earned  on  in  Portuguese  vessels.  Internal  com- 
merce suffers  from  the  want  of  good  roads.  There  are  no 
canals,  and  the  few  rivers  which  arc  navigable  arc  not  so  at 
all  seasons.  Of  late  years  the  useful  arts  have  made  some 
progress;  but  few  if  any  of  the  products  of  Portuguese  in- 
dustry can  enter  into  competition  with  the  corresponding 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture. 

Navy  and  Army. — The  navy  of  Portugal  now  consists  of 
two  ships  of  the  lute,  four  frigates,  and  some  smaller  vessels. 
During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  it  was  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Tho  Portuguese  navy  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  Dutch  and  the  English  in  tbeir 
wars  with  that  country  when  it  formed  part  of  tho  Spanish 
dominions;  and  although  it  revived  under  the  first  sove- 
reigns of  the  house  of  Braganza,  it  again  declined,  and  is  now 
reduced  to  its  present  low  condition.  The  best  sailors  are 
from  the  Algarve  and  tho  Azores.  There  is  no  other  naval 
station  in  the  kingdom  besides  Lisbon,  where  there  are  au 
arsenal,  dock,  marine  school,  and  other  naval  establish- 
ments. The  land  forces  of  Portugal  have  lately  varied 
between  25,000  and  30,000  men,  according  as  the  rebels, 
who  still  hold  out  in  tho  fastnesses  of  the  Algarve,  have 
risen  to  importance.  The  uniforms  and  accoutrements  of 
the  men  resemble  those  of  the  British  troops. 

Religion. — Tho  whole  Portuguese  nation  professes  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  At  tho  hoad  of  the  clergy  is 
the  patriarch  of  Lisbon,  who  has  fivo  suffragan  bishops, 
besides  four  foreign  bishops,  and  the  archbishops  of 
Braga  in  the  north  and  Evora  in  the  south,  who  have 
each  four  suffmgan  bishops.  The  monastic  clergy  pre- 
vious to  the  late  revolutions  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
so  numerous  as  was  generally  supposed  by  foreigners.  It 
is  slated  in  a work  published  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  to  have  consisted  of  about  eight  thousand  monks. 
Among  the  Portuguese  convents,  four  were  rich,  namely, 
those  of  Alcoba^a,  Thornar,  Mafra,  and  Santa  Cruz  of 
Coimbra.  One  half  of  the  remainder  were  of  tho  mendicant 
orders,  and  tho  rest  had  a limited  income  just  sufficient  for 
the  subsistence  of  their  inmates.  Such  is  the  statement  of  the 
work  above  mentioned,  which  gives  the  monastic  statistics 
of  Portugal  as  they  were  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
( Os  Frudes  Julgados  no  Tribunal  da  Kazan ; Obra  Post- 
huma  da  F.  Doutor  Conimbricense.)  ‘The  very  hospitality,' 
observes  the  author,  'for  which  monasteries  have  long  been 
famed,  has  given  occasion  to  slandor  against  them.  Foreign 
travellers  of  distinction,  who  had  no  local  knowledge  of  per- 
sons and  things,  being  occasionally  received  in  monastic 
houses  and  treated  according  to  their  rank,  have  assumed 
that  the  inmates  lived  generally  in  the  same  style  as  they 
treat  their  distinguished  guests.  Had  they  shared  the 
common  fare  of  the  refectory,  they  would  have  formed  a dif- 
ferent judgment.  The  convents  of  men  were  suppressed  in 
May.  1834,  by  Dom  Pedro,  the  father  of  tho  present  queen 
of  Portugal,  and  thoir  property  has  been  annexed  to  the 
domain  of  the  state.  The  monks  arc  allowed  a small  pit- 
tance from  the  treasury. 

Though  Catholicism  is  the  religion  of  the  state  in  Por- 
tugal, and  the  new  constitution  contains  no  article  allowing 
any  other  worship,  other  creeds  aro  tolerated,  and  the  Eng- 
lish merchants  who  reside  at  Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  other 
commercial  towns  are  nowise  molested. 

Political  Divisions. — Portugal  and  the  Algarve  were 
divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  six  provinces, 
namely,  Entrb  Douro  r Minho,  Tras  os  Months, 
Beira,  Estremadhra,  Alentejo,  Algarve.  Each  pro- 
vince was  divided  into  comarcas,  and  each  comarca  into 
parishes.  A description  of  each  province  is  given  under  its 
proper  head.  The  Cortes  have  lately  made  a new  territorial 
division  of  the  kingdom  into  twelve  provinces,  which  are 
subdivided  into  twenty-six  comarcas,  which  are  again 
further  divided  into  julgados. 

Government  and  Constitution. — During  the  middle  ages 
feudalism  was  as  prevalent  in  Portugal  as  in  Spain,  hut 
the  king  was  less  restrained  than  in  any  other  kingdom  in 
the  Peninsula;  for  though  Portugal  had  very  early  popular 
representation,  the  deputies  of  the  towns  wore  fewer,  not  so 
well  organised  as  a political  body,  and  consequently  much  less 
influential  than  in  Castile  or  Aragon.  The  first  instance  of 
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popular  representation  in  Portugal  occurred  in  1143,  when 
the  three  estates  met  at  Lamego,  to  confirm  Alfonso  1.  in 
the  title  of  king,  which  he  hail  received  from  the  soldiers 
after  the  battle  of  Ouriquo.  Again,  in  1181,  and  in  the 
lifetime  of  Alfonso,  the  Cortes  met,  and  gave  the  nation  the 
celebrated  code  and  constitution  known  as  the  4 Laws  of 
Laniego.'  By  this  constitution  the  crown  was  made  here- 
ditary m the  royal  family,  but  could  pass  to  the  collateral 
lines  only  with  the  consent  of  the  estates.  If  the  king  left 
no  mule  issue,  the  succession  devolved  on  tho  eldest 
daughter,  provided  she  married  a native  prince  or  a noble; 
lmt  if  she  ga\e  her  hand  to  a foreigner,  she  was  ipso  facto 
excluded  from  the  throne.  Hence  Beatrix,  daughter  of 
Ferdinand,  was  deprived  of  the  succession  for  having 
married  Juan  1.  of  Castile.  But  the  Cortes  of  Portugal,  like 
tlmsc  of  oilier  slates  in  the  Peninsula,  fell  by  the  repeated 
attacks  and  encroachments  of  the  crown  and  the  inability 
or  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  defend  their  rights.  The 
kings  of  the  house  of  Braganza  ruled  as  despotically  as  their  ; 
predecessors,  and  tho  constitutional  liberties  of  Portugal 
were  forgotten.  At  last,  in  18*20,  afier  a momentary  adop- 
tion or  the  Spanish  constitution,  a new  one  was  framed,  the 
principal  features  of  which  were  a conditional  veto  in  the  king, 
only  one  chamber,  and  the  election  of  the  deputies  to  be 
tnade  by  electors  chosen  hy  the  people  from  among  all  land- 
holders paying  a direct  tax  of  about  ton  shillings.  This  consti- 
tution was  abolished  in  1 823.  In  J une,  1824,  John  VI.  issued 
a decree  reviving  the  old  constitution,  and  summoning  the 
Cortes  of  Laniego;  but  tho  Spanish  government,  fearing 
that  tho  example  of  Portugal  might  awaken  a similar 
feeling  among  their  subjects,  opposed  the  measure,  and 
it  was  never  carried  into  effect.  In  April,  1826,  Dorn 
Pedro  granted  his  subjects  a constitution,  which  esta- 
blished two  chambers  (the  members  of  the  higher  being 
hereditary),  and  in  other  respects  resembled  the  French 
charter.  Though  more  monarchical  in  its  tendency  than 
that  of  I82U.  the  carta  of  Dora  Pedro  satisfied  the  enlight- 
ened part  of  the  nation  ; but  it  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Septembristas,  or  partisans  of  the  old  one,  who  more  than 
once  succeeded  in  overturning  it  and  re-establishing  the 
old  form  or  government.  At  last,  in  1b36,  another  consti- 
tution, neither  so  free  as  the  former  nor  so  monarchical  ns 
the  tatter,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Cortes.  This  constitution 
establishes  two  chambers,  both  elective,  and  determines 
that  no  citizen  cun  be  an  elector  unless  he  possesses  an 
inrnmeof  80.000  reis  <2ti/.)  arising  from  landed  property. 

By  tho  separation  of  Brazil,  the  Portuguese  monarchy  has 
been  shorn  of  the  brightest  jewel  of  its  crown.  The  remaining 
dependencies  of  Portugal  are — I,  the  Azores  ; 2,  Madeira 
and  Porto  Santo:  3,  the  islands  of  Cape  Verd  [Verde]; 
4,  tho  islands  of  San  Thome  and  Do  Principe  ; 5.  the  cap- 
taincy or  government  of  Congo  or  Angola;  6.  the  govern- 
ment of  Mozambique  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa:  7,  the 
government  of  Goa  in  the  Fast  Indies:  8,  that  of  Macao 
on  the  coast  of  China ; 9,  some  small  settlements  at  Timor 
and  other  neighbouring  islands:  all  these  are  described 
under  the  above  beads.  Most  of  these  Portuguese  settle- 
ments, especially  those  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  are  in  a state 
of  decay.  The  wi etched  slate,  both  physical  and  moral, 
of  tho*c  on  the  Mozambique  coast,  is  well  depicted  in  Cap- 
tain Owen’s  4 Narrative  of  Voyages  to  explore  the  roasts 
of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Madagascar.’  It  is  impossible  to 
Ascertain  the  population  of  all  these  dependencies,  some  of 
which,  such  as  Congo  and  Mozambique,  include  large  in- 
land tracts  of  country,  which  are  only  nominally  subject  to 
the  Portuguese. 

(M.nano,  Diccicnario  Geografico  de  Espaiia  y Por- 
tugal ; Balbi,  Slatistique  du  Portugal;  Kinsey,  Portugal 
illustrated .) 

History. — The  early  history  of  Portugal  cannot  conve- 
niently be  separated  from  that  of  tho  other  kingdoms  in 
the  Peninsula.  The  Iberians  and  the  Celts  were  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  the  country ; and  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the 
Phoenicians,  who  settled  among  the  Turdelani,  likewise 
visited  its  shores.  When  the  Carthaginians  invaded  the  Pe- 
ninsula, their  general  Ilamilcar  overran  and  subdued  its 
western  provinces.  The  Romans,  who  succeeded  the  Car- 
thaginians as  roasters  of  tho  Peninsula,  governed  by  their 
praetors  the  province  of  Lusitania,  the  ant  lent  limits  of 
which  have  been  variously  defined  by  different  authors. 
Strabo  (ill.,  p.  162)  intimates  that  it  extended  from  the 
Tagus  to  the  Ocean  on  the  north  and  on  the  west,  and 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Carpetani,  Vettonea, 


I Vacrei,  and  Callaici.  But  when  Augustus  had  divided 
the  Peninsula  into  three  provinces,  Ba*tica,  Tarraconen- 
j sis,  and  Lusitania,  the  last  only  comprised  the  country 
between  the  Dottro  (Durius)  and  the  Guadiana  (Anas), 
extending  on  the  eastern  side  as  far  as  Libora  (now 
Talavera)  and  Augustobriga  (now  Puente  del  Artobispo) 
on  the  Tagus,  or  the  frontiers  of  tho  Vet  tones  and  Carpetani. 

It  thus  comprised  the  greater  part  of  the  modern  kingdom 
of  Portugal,  besides  a considerable  portion  of  Leon  and 
Est  remadura.  This  region  was  inhabited  hy  various  nations, 
of  whom  the  principal  were  the  Lusitani,  Arlabri,  Cellici, 
Turduli,  &c.  [Spain],  all  of  whom  were  rude  but  warlike 
people,  who  made  several  attempts  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  the  republic.  Viriatus,  who  contended  so  long  and 
successfully  with  the  best  Roman  legions,  was  a Lu»i- 
tanian  shepherd.  When  Spain  was  inundated  by  the 
Germanic  tribes,  Portugal  shared  in  the  general  devasta- 
tion; and  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
the  torrent  of  Arabian  conquest  spread  over  the  Peninsula, 
the  territories  arid  towns  of  Portugal  were  us  easily  sub- 
dued os  the  remainder  of  Spain.  [Moors;  Musa.] 

During  the  first  century  afier  the  Saracen  invasion,  Por- 
tugal in  the  hands  of  the  unbelievers  shared  the  fate  of 
tile  rest  of  Spain.  In  the  ninth  century  however  the  greater 
part  of  northern  Portugal  was  wrested  from  tho  Moham- 
medans and  became  subject  to  local  governors  dependent 
on  the  counts  of  Galicia.  The  south  still  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mohammedans  until  towards  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  when  Santarem,  Lisbon,  and  Ciutra  weie 
reduced  hy  Alfonso  VI.,  the  conqueror  of  Toledo.  As  these 
conquests  however  were  continually  exposed  to  the  irruptions 
of  the  Almoravides,  that  monarch,  in  1096,  conferred  upon 
his  son-in-law  Henry  of  Be&an^ou,  who  was  descended  in 
a direct  line  from  liugues  Capet,  the  government  of  the 
subdued  territories  from  the  Mmho  to  the  Tagus,  with  the 
title  of  count.  At  the  same  time  Henry,  w ho  took  up  his 
residence  at  Guimaraens,  was  permitted  to  hold  in  his  own 
right  whatever  conquests  he  might  make  from  the  Moors  be- 
yond the  Tagus.  In  this  manner  he  reduced  most  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan governors  of  fortresses  south  and  east  of  the  Tagus 
to  the  condition  of  tributaries.  On  his  death  in  1112,  his  soil 
Alfonso  succeeded  to  the  dignity  of  count,  winch  the  Castilian 
king  had  previously  rendered  hereditary  in  his  family.  The 
1 new  count  proved  a more  formidable  enemy  to  the  Moham- 
medans than  even  his  lather.  In  1139,  having  resolved 
to  reduce  the  Moorish  fortresses  west  of  tho  Guadiana.  he 
assembled  a powerful  army  at  Coimbra,  and  advanced 
towards  Badajoz,  the  governor  of  which  place,  having 
received  considerable  reinforcements  from  Africa,  hastened 
to  meet  him.  The  Moors  were  however  dcleutcd  with  great 
loss  at  Ourique  m 1 139. 

Portugal  under  the  Kings  of  the  House  <tf  Burgundy 
(1139-1657). — Alter  the  victory  of  Ourique,  Alfouso,  who 
had  for  some  time  contemplated  throwing  off  his  allegiance 
to  his  lawful  sovereign,  caused  himself  to  !>•  proclaimed  I 
king  by  the  soldiers.  The  cortes  of  Lamcgo  confirmed  Im 
title,  and  gave  to  the  new  kingdom,  which  was  acknowledged 
by  the  pope  Alexander  111.,  a code  of  laws  and  a constitu- 
tion. In  1146  Alfunso  retook  Santarem  from  the  Moors, 
and,  soon  after  (1147),  Lisbon  with  the  assistance  of  a fleet 
of  crusaders  under  the  command  of  William  Longs  word 
[Lisbon  ] In  1 162  lie  founded  the  two  military  orders  of 
Avis  and  San  Miguel  del  Ala,  which  still  exist.  The 
remainder  of  his  reign  was  spent  either  iu  war  with  the 
Moors,  or  in  defending  his  dominions  against  the  kings  of 
Loon  and  Castile,  who  disputed  his  claim  to  the  royal  dignity. 
This  king,  whose  memory  u held  in  tho  greatest  venera- 
tion by  the  Portuguese,  died  at  tho  close  of  tho  year  il8i. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Sancho  1.,  his  eldest  surviving  ton, 
whose  reign  was  by  no  means  so  glorious.  Though  with,  the 
aid  of  some  crusaders,  whom  a tempest  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  the  port  of  Lisbon,  he  look  the  town  of  StlveB  iu  Algarve: 
and  though  ho  afterwards  defended  his  conquest  w ith  suc- 
cess against  the  Altnohades  in  1190,  he  nevertheless  lust 
Palladia,  Alcacar  do  Sal,  Gointbra,  and  other  important  for- 
tresses ; some  of  which  ho  did  not  recover  for  a long  time. 
Sancho  died  in  121 1.  His  successor,  AlfonsoII.,  had  at  first 
to  sustain  a war  against  the  king  of  Leon,  who  penetrated 
into  his  dominions;  but  a peace  being  concluded,  he  gave 
all  his  attention  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the 
Mohammedans.  Though  he  was  notpreaeut  at  the  battle  of 
Tolosa  (1212),  he  nevertheless  sent  to  Alfonso  111-  of 
Castile  his  contingent  of  troops,  iu  1217  tho  arrival  of  j 
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another  fleet  of  crusaders  in  his  port  led  him  fo  undertake, 
with  their  aid,  the  siege  of  Alcacar  do  Sul,  and  after  a block- 
ade of  several  months,  and  a battle  fought  under  its  walls, 
that  important  fortress  was  again  recovered.  This  conquest 
was  followed  by  that  of  Moura  and  other  towns  in  Alen- 
tejo.  ilisson  Sancho  II. .who  succeeded  him  m 1223.  was 
animated  by  the  same  military  ardour.  Soon  after  his  ac- 
cession be  recovered  Elvas,  Jarumeiiha.  and  Scrpa.  He 
theu  carried  the  war  into  Algarve,  and  was  victorious 
in  several  partial  engagements.  He  also  made  successful 
incursions  into  Alentejo,  which  he  appears  to  have  com- 
pletely delivered  from  the  mfldels.  At  the  same  time  the 
knights  of  Santiago,  to  whom  lie  had  entrusted  the  de- 
fence of  the  frontier  fortresses,  reduced  'l'avira,  Faro,  Louie, 
and  other  towns  in  Algarve.  The  populous  city  of  Stives, 
which  had  been  regained  by  the  Mohammedans,  was  like- 
wise recovered  by  the  knights  of  tlmt  Order.  In  1245 
Sancho,  having  become  highly  unpopular  with  the  clergy, 
whose  privileges  he  attacked,  an  application  was  made  by 
them  to  Innocent  IV.,  who  was  then  presiding  over  a gene- 
ral council  at  Lyon,  and  who,  in  concert  with  the  fathers, 
issued  a decree,  by  which,  though  the  royal  title  was  left  to 
Sancho,  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  was  declared 
to  be  vested  in  the  Infante  Alfonso,  brother  of  the  king. 
After  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  resist  the  pupal  decree, 
the  dethroned  monarch  reined  to  Toledo,  where  he  eudud 
his  days  early  in  1248.  Alfonso  HI.  completed  the  con- 
quest of  Algarve,  which  his  predecessor  hail  begun,  and 
was  thence  called  the  ‘Restorer.'  Though  he  owed  his 
throne  to  a decision  of  the  holy  see,  he  showed  us 
little  disposition  as  his  brother  to  comply  with  its  demands. 
The  whole  of  his  reign  was  passed  in  disputes,  either  with 
his  prulatos,  whose  religious  privileges  he  sought  to  curtail, 
or  with  the  military  orders,  whose  possessions  had  from 
conquest  become  too  large.  In  both  distances  however  he 
was  forced  to  yield.  Alfonso  died  in  1 27 U,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Din  is,  who,  like  his  father  and  most  of  his  pre- 
decessors, was  long  at  war  with  the  church.  Having 
at  last  convoked  u meeting  of  his  prelates,  he  effected  a re- 
conciliation with  the  church  by  yielding  in  most  points, 
though  he  was  completely  successful  in  the  main  one, 
namely,  that  no  order  of  ecclesiastics  should  be  allowed 
to  hold  land  in  his  kingdom.  Thu  reign  of  Dinis  was  nut 
signalised  by  foreign  conquest;  the  Mohammedans  being 
then  reduced,  through  the  activity  of  Ferdinand  III.,  to  the 
limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada.  He  had  however  to 
contend  with  his  rebellious  son  Alfonso,  who,  aided  Uv  a 
tmbuleut  and  discontented  nobility,  more  than  once  took 
the  field  against  him.  The  name  of  Diuis  has  passed  to 
posterity  coupled  with  the  glorious  epithets  of ‘the  just,’ 

* the  husbandman,*  and  * the  father  of  his  country.*  He  was 
the  first  who  turned  to  account  the  favourable  position  of 
the  country  for  commerce,  and  who,  by  awaking  the  enter- 
prise of  his  subjects,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of 
Portugal  in  the  succeeding  century.  Himself  a scholar  and 
a poet,  he  was  a generous  patron  of  science,  w Inch  he  fos- 
tered in  his  states.  In  1284  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
university  in  Lisbon,  which  he  afterwards  (13o8)  trans- 
ferred to  Coimbra.  With  the  confiscated  possessions  of  the 
Templars,  he  founded  and  endowed  the  new  luditury  order 
of  Christ. 

Dinis  was  succeeded,  in  1325,  by  his  son  Alfonso  IV., 
surnamed  the  Brave,  whose  reigu  was  almost  entirely  spent 
in  war  with  his  namesake  of  Castile.  Peace  being  at 
last  concluded  between  them  by  the  interference  of  the 
pope,  he  joined  his  arms  to  those  of  his  rival,  and  assisted 
him  in  humbling  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans,  who,  re- 
inforced by  their  African  neighbours,  threatened  once 
more  to  accomplish  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  Peninsula. 
His  son  Pedro  I.,  who  succeeded  him  in  1357,  is  chiefly 
known  by  his  secret  marriage  with  the  celebrated  Int*s  do 
Castro,  and  the  tissue  of  crimes  caused  by  that  union.  Ho 
was  succeeded  in  1367  by  bis  son  Fernando  1.,  who,  on  the 
death  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  of  Castile  without  male  heirs,  as- 
sumed the  regal  title  and  arms  of  that  kingdom,  us  the 
grandson  of  the  Princess  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Sancho  tlio 
Brave  of  Castile.  His  entire  reign  was  spent  in  war  with 
thu  bastard  Enrique,  who  bad  usurped  the  throne  of  Cas- 
tile; but  though  ho  wasted  his  resources,  he  gained  no  ad- 
vantages. With  the  death  of  this  monarch,  in  1383,  the 
male  line  of  the  Burgundian  princes  became  extinct  in  Por- 
tugal. His  daughter  Beatrix,  who  had  married  J uan  I.  of 
Castile,  was  the  truo  heir  to  the  throne,  but  the  Portuguese  j 


were  so  averse  to  a connection  with  Castile,  that,  on  the 
marriage  of  the  princess  with  the  Castilian  king,  it  had  been 
expressly  stipulated  that  in  case  of  Fernando's  death  the 
government  should  be  vested  in  a regency  until  Beatrix  hud 
u sou  capable  of  assuming  the  sovereignty.  Accordingly 
Dom  Joarn,  grand- master  of  the  order  of  Avis,  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  king  Pedro  J„  wus  appointed  regent, 
and  two  years  afterwards  was  proclaimed  king  by  the 
states  assembled  at  Coimbra  in  I3S5,  to  thu  prejudice 
of  Enrique,  son  of  Beatrix,  the  lawful  heir  to  the 
Portuguese  throne.  Joam  I.  maintained  the  possession  of 
his  usurped  throne  with  great  ability  and  courage.  After 
several  successful  encounters  with  the  troops  of  the  Casti- 
lian king,  he  defeated  them  with  great  loss  at  Aljuburrola, 
a village  in  Portuguese  Estremudura  (August  14,  1385). 
With  this  king  begins  the  native  line  of  Portuguese  kings, 
as  well  as  the  foreign  conquests  and  voyages  of  discovery 
which  established  the  greatness  of  Portugal.  The  import- 
ant fortress  of  Ceuta  was  wrested  from  the  Moors  in  1415. 
Henry,  surnamed  the  Navigator,  one  of  the  king's  sons, 
who  uad  made  the  mathematical  sciences  and  navigation 
almost  his  solo  study,  first  set  on  foot  those  enterprises 
of  discovery  and  commerce  which  raised  Portugal  so  much 
above  contemporary  slates.  Hu  made  u first  voyage  of  dis- 
covery in  1413,  which  proved  unsuccessful.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  with  three  vessels,  he  reached  the  Madeira*,  which 
had  beeu  previously  discovered  by  Mucliin,  an  Englishman. 
A subsequent  expedition  penetrated  as  far  south  us  Sierra 
Leona,  within  three  degrees  of  the  line.  The  reign  of 
Jouw  I.  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  most  glorious  w hich 
Portugal  ever  had.  He  improved  the  administration  of  iho 
kingdom,  and  introduced  many  salutary  reforms  into  thu 
courts  of  justice.  He  transferred  iho  royal  residence  from 
Coimbra  to  Lisbon.  At  bis  death  in  1433.  Joam  I.  w as  suc- 
ceeded by  Duarte,  under  whoso  reign  happened  the  dis- 
astrous expedition  against  Tangier*,  in  which  the  Portu- 
guese lost  an  army,  besides  one  of  their  leadurs,  the  Infauto 
Dom  Fernando,  who  remained  a prisoner  iu  the  hands  of  the 
Moors  (1437). 

Duarte,  who  died  of  the  plague  atToraar,  was  succeeded 
by  Ins  eldest  son  Alfonso  V. ; but  as  be  was  only  six  years 
of  age  on  his  lather’*  death,  the  regency  devolved,  accord- 
ing to  his  will,  upon  the  queen-mother,  a very  able  princess. 
Under  the  reign  of  this  king  the  career  of  African  conquest 
was  ardently  prosecuted.  The  port  of  Alcazar  Saguer,  on 
the  African  coast,  was  invested  and  taken  in  1457.  Arsilla, 
a port  on  the  Atlantic,  was  next  stormed,  and  tho  inhabit- 
ants were  put  to  the  sword  (1471).  The  populous  city  of 
Taugicrs,  which  had  hitherto  defied  all  the  power  of  Por- 
tugal, was  next  reduced,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality 
of  his  eldest  son  Joam,  who  for  his  gallant  behaviour  on 
this  occasion  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  reign  Alfonso  was  induced  to  favour  the 
pretensions  of  J.A  lieltraiieja  to  the  throne  of  Castile,  and  to 
make  war  upon  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  whom  he  considered 
as  usurpers.  But  his  troops  having  been  completely  routed 
at  Toro,  m 1476,  ho  was  obliged  to  accent  peaco  on  very 
humiliating  conditions  (1479).  Alfonso  died  of  the  plague 
in  1481.  He  founded  the  order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword. 
He  wapa  great  patron  of  literature,  and  the  first  Portuguese 
king  who  collected  a library,  and  ordered  the  national  his- 
tory to  be  treated  by  competent  writers.  His  reign  was 
likewise  signalised  by  tbc  progress  of  maritime  discovery, 
and  the  Azores,  with  tho  Madeiras,  the  Canaries,  Capo 
Verd,  and  other  islands  west  of  the  African  continent,  were 
either  discovered  or  colonised  through  the  persevering 
efforts  of  the  Infante  Dom  Enrique.  Joam  II..  who  suc- 
ceeded Alfonso  II.,  was  justly  considered  one  uf  the  ablest 
monarchs  that  ever  sal  on  the  throne  of  Portugal.  He  was 
the  first  who  cuped  with  the  nobles,  whose  power  had 
greatly  increased  under  his  predecessors.  All  grants  of 
crown-lauds  made  by  his  indulgent  predecessors  were  re- 
voked, and  tho  judicial  privileges  of  the  nobility  were 
restricted  by  tbc  appointment  of  plebeians  to  all  tbc  magis- 
tracies. -Some  attempts  having  been  made  by  the  nobles 
to  resist  the  king  s orders,  the  duke  of  Bruganza,  who  wus 
their  representative,  was  beheaded  in  1463,  and  the  duke  of 
Visco  wo*  put  to  death  by  the  king's  own  hand  in  1483. 
In  this  reign  the  Portuguese  spirit  of  maritime  discovery 
was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch.  A fort  was  built  ou 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  which  had  been  discovered  under  the 
reign  of  his  predecessor,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
permanent  commercial  intercom  sc  with  the  natives,  and 
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from  this  moment  Portugal  derived  from  that  coast  a con- 
siderable prufit  in  ivory  and  gold,  which  supplied  ample 
resource*  for  new  enterprises.  This  active  spirit  received 
fresh  impulse  from  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  Spanish 
Jews,  83,000  in  number,  whom  the  intolerant  rigourof  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  had  driven  from  their  dominions,  and 
who  were  admitted  in  Portugal  on  the  payment  of  a capita- 
tion tax. 

In  1481,  Joam,  having  conceived  that  by  coasting  along 
the  African  continent  n passage  to  the  East  Indies  might 
be  discovered,  dispatched  two  of  his  subjects,  Pedro  da  Co- 
villmu  and  Alfonso  da  Pavva,  into  India  and  Abyssinia, 
to  discover  the  route  to  and  between  these  vast  regions, 
and  learn  what  advantages  Portuguese  commerce  might  de- 
rive from  the  knowledge  thus  acquired.  After  reaching 
Alexandria,  the  two  travellers  separated,  (Jovilhan  for  India, 
Da  Payva  for  Abyssinia,  agreeing  to  rejoin  each  other  in  a 
given  period  at  Cairo.  Covilhan  embarked  on  the  Red 
Sea,  and  visited  the  most  famous  cities  of  India  as  far  as 
the  Gauges.  On  his  return  lie  sailed  along  the  shores  of 
Persia,  Arabia,  and  Africa,  as  far  as  Mozambique,  where  he 
learned  that  the  continent  terminated  in  a great  cane. 
Having  heard  at  Cairo  of  his  companion's  death,  he  settled 
in  Abyssinia,  whence  he  wrote  to  the  king,  and  sent  him  u 
chart  of  the  maritime  places  that  he  had  visited.  These 
discoveries  encouraged  Joam  to  attempt  a passage  to  India. 
The  kingdoms  of  Benin  and  Congo  were  first  discovered,  the 
former  hv  Joam  Alfonso  de  Aveiro,  the  latter  by  Jayrae 
Cam.  [fJuNiN;  Congo.)  The  Portuguese  next  formed 
a settlement  on  the  coast  of  Senegal,  the  king  of  which 
country  had  previously  visited  Lisbon.  At  last,  in  1487,  an 
enterprising  officer  named  Barthulomeo  Diaz  discovered 
and  doubled  the  southern  cape  of  Africa,  which,  from  the 
good  expectations  which  it  encouraged,  was  called  O Cabo 
de  Boa  Es pera nza.  [Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; Africa.)  The 
successor  these  expeditions,  and  the  wealth  which  the  com- 
merce of  the  newly  discovered  countries  poured  into  Por- 
tugal, may  perhaps  be  some  excuse  for  the  neglect  with 
which  the  proposals  of  Columbus  to  seek  new  lands  in  the 
west  were  received  at  the  Portuguese  court.  However,  no 
sooner  was  the  happy  issue  of  the  Genoese  pilot’s  discovery  i 
made  known  in  Portugal,  than  Joam  fitted  out  a fleet  for 
the  West.  This  led  to  a dispute  between  Portugal  and 
Castile,  which  Pone  Alexander  VI.  finally  settled  by  a line 
of  demarcation  drawn  one  hundred  leagues  west  of  the 
Azores  olid  Capo  Verd  Islands,  thus  separating  the  future 
conquests  of  the  two  nations.  [Columbus;  America] 
Joaiu  II.  died  universally  regretted,  in  1495.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  cousin  Manoel,  who  steadily  pursued  the 
career  of  maritime  discovery. 

About  the  close  of  1497  the  passage  to  India  by  sea  was 
effected  by  a squadron  of  five  vessels,  under  the  orders  of 
Vasco  de  Gama,  who  returned  to  Lisbon,  in  September, 
1499,  after  an  absence  of  little  more  than  two  years.  A fleet 
of  thirteen  vessels  was  next  fitted  out  and  seal  in  the  same 
route,  under  the  direction  of  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral,  who 
discovered  Brazil,  and  touched  afterwards  at  Quilon,  Calicut, 
Cochin,  and  Cananor,  with  which  countries  he  opened  an 
intercourse.  In  1502,  Vasco  do  Gama,  being  sent  to  India 
a second  time,  with  ten  sail,  permanently  established  the 
Portuguese  authority  in  India.  [Gama,  Vasco  dr.)  The 
next  considerable  armament  which  the  Portuguese  king 
fitted  out  for  India  consisted  of  thirteen  vessels  and  12UU 
men,  which  were  put  under  the  orders  of  Lope  Snares.  Soon 
after  Francisco  da  Almeida  was  sent  to  administer  the  Por- 
tuguese conquests  in  India.  His  son  Lourenzo  took  pos- 
session of  the  Maldivo  Islands,  and  established  factories  in 
Ceylon,  while  other  expeditions,  sent  in  various  directions, 
formed  commercial  establishments  on  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
as  well  as  ut  Malacca.  Alfonso  da  Albuquerque,  by  wnoiu 
Almeida  was  replaced,  was  one  of  tbe  ablest  captains  of  his 
age,  and  the  Portuguese  dag  waved  triumphantly  along  the 
vast  African  continent  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Abys- 
sinia, and  along  the  Asiatic  from  Ormuz  to  Siam.  [Albu- 
querque.) On  this  distant  stage  were  performed  many 
acts  of  heroism,  which  gave  a tone  to  the  national  character. 
The  conquests  in  Northern  Africa,  though  unprofitable, 
contributed  to  keen  up  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Portuguese. 
Lisbon  became  the  most  important  commercial  city  of  ; 
Europe ; and  Portugal,  the  most  insignificant  of  the  Eu-  j 
ropcan  states  in  extent  of  territory  and  population,  grew  j 
a powerful  monarchy. 

In  the  reign  of  Joam  III.,  who  succeeded  his  father  f 


Manoel  in  1521,  Indian  discoveries  and  commerce  were 
still  further  extended.  But  the  rapid  accumulation  of  the 
precious  metals  at  home  without  a corresponding  increase 
of  domestic  industry,  and  the  loss  of  so  many  of  her  most 
vigorous  youth,  w ho  were  sent  to  extend  ur  defend  her  con- 
quests. began  to  be  as  sensibly  felt  in  Portugal  as  they 
afterwards  were  in  Spain.  The  introduction  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, in  1536,  which, as  in  Spain,  was  at  first  intended  only 
against  the  Jews,  greatly  contributed  to  increase  the  misery 
caused  by  bad  administration  and  the  vicious  course  of 
policy  pursued  with  regard  to  the  colonies.  The  enlight- 
ened Joam  II.  had  allowed  the  Jews  to  settle  in  his  domi- 
nions, but  he  had  subsequently  been  persuaded  by  his  wife, 
a daughter  of  Isabella,  to  revoko  his  permission,  and  to 
issue  an  order  that  all  the  Jews  living  in  Portugal  should 
embrace  Christianity  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  under 
the  penalty  of  being  deprived  of  their  children  and  made 
slaves.  Many  thousands  having  been  induced  by  this  mea- 
sure to  conform  publicly  at  least  to  the  Christian  usages, 
while  they  secretly  adhered  to  their  faith,  the  Inquisition 
began  to  search  out  tho  delinquents,  against  whom,  when 
discovered,  the  most  revolting  cruelties  were  practised. 
The  Jews  were  exterminated,  or  tied  from  Portugal : but 
although  the  object  for  which  that  tribunal  was  instituted 
no  longer  existed,  it  still  continued  a powerful  political 
weapon  in  the  bunds  of  the  absolute  kings  of  Portugal. 
[Office,  Holy.)  As  injurious  in  its  consequences  as  the 
Inquisition  was  the  admission  of  the  Jesuits  into  Portugal, 
under  Joam,  the  first  European  monarch  who  permitted 
them  to  enter  his  dominions.  [Jesuits  ; Loyola.)  The 
education  of  his  grandson  Sebastian,  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne,  was  likewise  entrusted  to  the  Jesuits,  who  in- 
spired tho  young  prince  with  that  spirit  of  bigotry  and  thut 
fanatical  ambition  which  led  to  his  death.  In  1557,  ou  the 
death  of  his  grandfather,  Sebastian  being  only  three  ) ears 
old,  tbe  regency  was  vested  in  the  widowed  queen  Catherine 
of  Austria.  Scarcely  however  had  the  young  prince  reached 
his  fourteenth  year — the  period  of  his  majority — when  ho 
began  to  turn  all  his  thoughts  towards  the  prosecution  of 
the  African  war;  and  he  sailed  in  1574,  in  opposition  to  the 
remonstrances  of  his  wi>er  counsellors.  Four  years  after- 
wards, in  August,  1578,  the  memurable  battle  was  fought  by 
which  Portugal  lost  her  king,  and  began  rapidly  to  sink 
from  her  former  prosperous  condition. 

Portugal  subject  to  Spain  ( I58U-1G41).— After  the  short 
reign  of  Cardinal  Enrique,  Sebastian's  uncle,  who  was 
proclaimed  in  1578  and  died  in  1580,  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
the  most  powerful  candidate  for  the  throne,  obtained 
possession  of  it,  not  without  considerable  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Portuguese,  who,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
Spanish  yoke,  elected  Dom  Antono,  prior  of  Crato,  a 
bastard  of  Dora  Luis,  brother  of  Joam  111.  Portugal  thus 
became  annexed  to  a kingdom  which  from  this  time  was 
hastening  to  its  own  declino  by  a scries  of  unsuccessful 
wars  and  by  its  unwise  administration.  England  and  Hoi- 
loud,  the  powerful  enemies  of  Spain,  now  attacked  Portugal, 
the  wealth  of  which  promised  them  a rich  booty,  and  whose 
defenceless  maritime  possessions  were  gradually  torn  away. 
The  Dutch  took  the  Moluccas  and  a great  portion  of  Brazil 
in  1624.  They  likewise  took  possession  of  the  Portuguese 
settlements  on  tho  coast  of  Guinea  ( 1637),  and  forced  their 
way  into  the  rich  markets  of  the  East  Indies.  Spain,  then 
at  war  with  the  European  states,  could  not  attcud  to  the 
defence  of  those  distant  possessions,  and  the  colonies  of 
Portugal  were  one  by  one  wrested  from  her  by  her  active  ene- 
mies the  English  and  the  Dutch.  The  internal  administra- 
tion of  that  kingdom  was  in  the  hands  of  Spanish  governors, 
who  made  themselves  obnoxious  by  their  rapacity  and  in- 
justice. At  last  the  Portuguese  nobility,  exasperated  by 
this  oppression  and  the  contemptuous  conduct  of  Olivarez, 
the  minister  of  Philip  IV.,  entered  into  a conspiracy,  and  on 
tho  1st  of  December,  1640,  Joam  de  Braganza,a  descendant 
of  the  old  royal  family,  w as  placed  on  the  throne.  In  jus- 
tification of  tins  revolution,  which  restored  the  independence 
of  Portugal,  the  Cortes  of  1641  issued  a manifesto  addressed 
to  the  powers  of  Europe.  The  war  with  Spain,  which  was 
the  result  of  this  measure,  and  lasted  during  the  reign  of 
Joam,  as  well  as  that  of  his  son  Alfonso  VI.,  was  terminated 
; in  1668,  by  a treaty  of  peace,  and  a cession  on  the  part  of 
Spain  of  all  her  claims  on  Portugal. 

Portugal  under  the  Monarchs  of  the  House  qf  Braganza 
(164 l-18-iO).—  Joam  IV.,  the  (list  Portuguese  king  of  the 
house  cf  Braganza,  died  in  1656.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
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son  Alfonso  VI.,  who  completed  the  work  begun  by  his 
father  and  firmly  established  Portuguese  independence. 
A treaty  of  peace  was  also  concluded  with  Holland  by 
English  mediation,  by  which  Brazil  was  restored  to  Por- 
tugal ; but  its  former  greatness  could  not  have  been  restored, 
even  had  the  princes  of  the  line  of  Bruganza  displayed 
more  wisdom  and  vigour  than  they  actually  did.  Pedro  1 1. , 
who  succeeded  his  brother  Alfonso  IV.  in  1G83,  took  part 
with  the  allies  against  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  From  this  time 
date  the  relations  and  alliance  of  England  with  Portugal. 
A commercial  treaty  with  that  kingdom  had  already  been 
made,  under  the  first  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Braganza. 
A new  one  was  concluded  in  1703  by  the  English  am- 
bassador Mr.  Methuen,  which  secured  to  England  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  newly  discovered  minus  in  Brazil.  During 
the  long  reign  of  Joarn  V.,  which  lasted  from  1707  to  1750, 
some  vigour  was  displayed  in  regard  to  the  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  several  attempts  were  made  for  the  promotion  of 
the  national  welfare  at  home,  such  as  the  restriction  of  the 
powers  of  the  inquisition,  and  the  increase  of  the  revenue  by 
encouragement  of  trade  and  manufactures.  But  that  insti- 
tution was  too  formidable  an  adversary  to  allow  the  object  to 
be  accomplished ; and  although  the  resources  of  thecountry 
were  really  increased,  immense  sums  were  thrown  away  on 
the  sumptuous  monastery  at  Mafra  and  the  dear-bought  per- 
mission from  the  popo  to  institute  a patriarch  of  Lisbon.  Un- 
der his  son  and  successor  Joss 6 I.,  who  ascended  the  throne 
of  Portugal  in  1 750,  the  spirit  of  reform  and  improvement, 
which  hud  sprung  up  in  Spain,  became  also  visible  in  Por- 
tugal. His  minister,  the  marquis  of  Pombal,  a vigorous  re- 
former, followed  the  steps  of  Aranda  and  Floridablanca, 
who,  with  equal  success,  were  healing  the  wounds  which 
bad  administration  had  inflicted  upon  their  own  country. 
The  Jesuits  and  the  nobility,  who  under  the  preceding  reign 
had  exercised  a secret  and  dangerous  influence,  were  vigor- 
ously attacked.  The  exposure  of  the  power  which  the  former 
had  usurped  in  Paraguay— their  conduct  at  the  time  of  the 
earthquake,  which  in  November,  1755,  laid  so  great  a por- 
tion of  the  capital  in  ruins— the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
the  king  (a  charge  however  which  appeals  destitute  of  all 
foundation)  in  1759 — led  at  last  to  the  suppression  of  tho  Or- 
der. In  1 707  they  had  been  deprived  of  the  post  of  confessors 
to  iho  royal  family  and  forbidden  the  court ; two  years  alter, 
they  were  banished  from  tho  kingdom  and  their  estates 
confiscated,  a measure  which  was  readily  imitated  a few 
years  afterwards  (17G6)  by  their  neighbours  ofthc  Peninsula. 
iJssurva.] 

On  the  accession  of  Maria  Francisca  Isabel,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Josst',  in  1777,  the  marquis  of  Pombal  lost  the  influ- 
ence that  lie  had  possessed.  To  him  Portugal  owed  her 
revival  from  a state  of  lethargy,  and  although  most  of  the 
useful  regulations  which  he  introduced  dul  not  survive  his 
fall,  yet  the  enlightened  views  which  he  disseminated,  and 
the  national  feeling  which  he  awakened,  were  not  without 
permanent  effects.  During  the  reign  of  Maria,  the  power 
remained  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  nobi- 
lity and  of  a still  more  ignorant  and  ambitious  clergy.  In 
1759,  on  account  of  a serious  indisposition  of  the  queen,  her 
eldest  son,  Joaiu  Maria  Jos$6,  prince  of  Brazil  (tho  title  of 
the  prince  royal  until  1816),  was  declared  regent,  and  soon 
after,  hor  malady  having  terminated  in  mental  alienation, 
the  prince  was  declared  regent  with  full  regal  powers.  The 
connection  of  Portugal  with  England  involved  Joatn  VI.  in 
the  wars  against  France ; but  in  1797,  the  commercial  dis- 
tress, the  accumulating  debt,  and  the  threatening  language  of 
Spain,  now  in  the  interests  of  Fiance,  led  to  a peace  with  that 
power.  The  disasters  of  the  French  arms  in  1 799  encouraged 
the  regent  to  renew  hostilities,  in  alliance  with  England 
and  Russia ; but  French  politics  again  preponderating  in 
Madrid,  the  Prince  de  la  Paix  (Godoy),  then  prime  minister, 
was  persuaded  to  declare  war  against  Portugal,  which  king- 
dom ho  invaded  in  1801.  Hostilities  however  terminated 
the  same  year,  by  the  treaty  of  Badajos,  by  which  Por- 
tugal was  obliged  to  cede  to  Spain  the  important  fortress  of 
Ohvcnza,  besides  paying  a large  sum  of  money  as  indemnity 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Portugal,  in  tho  meantime, 
preserved  a mere  shadow  of  independence  by  the  greatest 
sacrifices,  until  at  last  General  Junot  entered  that  country, 
and  the  house  of  Braganza  was  declared  by  Napoleon  io 
nave  forfeited  the  throne,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  Joam  VI. 
to  seize  tho  British  merchandise  in  his  dominions.  The 
regont  now  put  himself  entirely  under  the  protection  of 
the  English,  and  in  November,  1807,  embarked  for  Brazil. 


Junot  entered  the  capital  on  the  next  day,  and  Portugal 
was  in  every  respect  treated  as  a conquered  country.  In 
order  to  oppose  tho  French,  a British  force  was  landed,  and 
numerous  bodies  of  native  troops  in  the  northern  provinces, 
having  taken  up  arms,  prepared  to  maintain  their  indepen- 
dence. A junta  was  in  the  meanwhile  established  at 
Oporto  to  conduct  the  government.  After  some  partial 
engagements,  the  decisive  battle  of  Vimeira  was  fought, 
21st  of  August,  1808,  in  which  the  British  troops,  under 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (now  duke  of  Wellington),  defeated 
the  French  under  Junot.  This  signal  victory  was  followed 
I by  the  celebrated  convention  of  Cintra,  and  the  evacuation 
1 of  the  country  by  the  French  forces. 

The  Portuguese  now  took  an  activo  part  in  the  Penin- 
sular war.  On  tho  death  of  Maria  Isabella  (1810),  John 
VI.  was  called  to  the  throne  of  Portugal,  which  he  occupied 
conjointly  with  that  of  Brazil,  where  he  continued  to  reside. 
This  removal  of  the  court  to  an  American  colony  was  not 
without  consequences.  Brazil  attempted  to  withdraw  itself 
from  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  and  became  in  the 
seauel  a separate  slate.  In  Portugal,  on  the  contrary,  the 
influence  of  England  continued,  and  the  condition  of  the 
kingdom  was  not  essentially  changed.  The  peace  of  Paris 
in  1814,  by  no  means  answered  the  expectations  of  the 
nation,  though  it  had  exerted  itself  vigorously  in  the  com- 
mon cause.  Spain  succeeded  in  evading  the  restitution  of 
Olivenza,  which  had  been  provided  for  by  tho  Congress  of 
Vienna,  whilst  Portugal  was  obliged  to  restore  Borne  part 
of  French  Guiana,  which  bad  been  taken  from  the  French. 
The  court  of  Rio  Janeiro  therefore  occupied  the  Banda 
Oriental  [Brazil],  and  Portugal  was  involved  in  new 
difficulties  with  Spain.  In  1815  the  Inquisition  was 
for  ever  abolished  in  the  Portuguese  dominions,  and  the 
Jesuits  were  refused  admission  into  them,  while  the  Jews 
were,  at  the  reauest  of  the  pope,  in  1817,  allowed  the  same 
privileges  which  they  enjoyed  in  the  Roman  states. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  1820,  tho  cry  for  liberty  which 
was  raised  in  Spain,  was  responded  to  in  Portugal,  and  a Revo- 
lution commenced,  in  which  the  army  and  the  citizens  acted 
in  concert.  The  soldiers  were  induced  by  their  officers  to 
swear  obedience  to  the  king,  the  Cortes,  and  the  constitu- 
tion which  should  be  adopted.  The  magistrates  and  citi- 
zens declared  also  in  favour  of  that  measure,  and  a junta 
was  established,  which  addressed  a manifesto  to  the  nation, 
stating  that  the  convocation  of  a popular  assembly  and  the 
adoption  of  a free  form  of  government  were  the  only  meaus 
of  saving  the  state.  All  the  garrisons,  from  the  Minlio  to 
Leiria,  joined  in  the  movement,  which  was  not  opposed  by 
the  troops  of  the  regency  established  at  Lisbon.  At  last,  on 
the  15th  of  September,  1820,  all  the  troops  and  the  citizens 
of  Lisbon  unanimously  proclaimed  the  constitution,  and  tho 
cessation  of  tho  absolute  government  which  had  hitherto 
prevailed  in  Portugal.  A provisional  government  was  im- 
mediately established,  which  acted  in  union  with  the  junta 
at  Oporto.  In  the  meantime  Count  Palmella,  the  head 
of  the  regency,  was  'dispatched  to  Rio  Janeiro  with  an 
account  of  what  had  passed,  and  a petition  that  the  king 
Joam  VI.  or  the  prince  royal  Dora  Pedro  would  return  to 
Lisbon.  The  Revolution  was  unattended  oither  by  violence 
or  bloodshed  ; but  the  liberal  party,  being  desirous  of  adopt- 
ing the  Spanish  constitution,  obliged  the  supreme  junta  to 
administer  to  the  civil  authorities  and  to  the  array  tho  oath 
of  obedience  to  it.  This  measure  however  being  disapproved 
by  a considerable  party  of  the  people,  four  members  of  the 
junta  and  150  officers  resigned;  upon  which  it  was  agreed 
that  no  part  of  the  Spanish  constitution  should  he  enforced 
until  it  was  acted  upon  by  the  Cortes,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  law  of  elections,  which  was  definitively  adopted 
for  the  election  of  the  first  Cories.  The  Cortes  having 
assembled  in  1821,  under  the  presidency  of  the  archbishop 
of  Braga,  various  laws  were  passed,  among  which  freedom 
of  person  and  property,  the  liberty  of  tho  press,  legal 
equality  and  the  abolition  of  privileges,  the  admission  of 
citizens  to  all  offices,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  were 
passed  almost  unanimously.  With  respect  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  chambers  and  the  royal  veto,  various  opinions 
prevailed,  but  at  last  a large  majority  decided  in  favour  of 
one  house  and  a conditional  veto. 

After  some  disturbances  in  Brazil,  Joam  VI.  sailed  for 
Portugal,  where  he  was  not  allowed  to  land  until  he  had 
given  bis  consent  to  several  acts  of  the  Cortes,  which  im- 
posed restrictions  on  his  power,  and  had  sworn  to  observe 
the  new  constitution.  The  ambassadors  of  Russia  and 
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Austria  left  the  court;  Brazil  separated  itself  from  Por- 
tugal ; and  the  country  was  disturbed  by  various  attempts  in 
favour  of  the  old  system  of  government.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  constitution  was  completed  by  the  legislative  assembly, 
and  publicly  sworn  to  by  the  king  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1822,  but  the  Infante  Do  in  Miguel,  assisted  by  the  Count  of 
Amarunle  and  other  noblemen,  resolved  to  overthrow  it. 
The  royalist  forces  under  Amaraute  having  been  defeated, 
the  insurgents  took  refuge  in  Spain,  and  in  May,  1823,  esta- 
blished at  Valladolid  a Portuguese  regency,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  patriarch  of  Lisbon,  who  had  been  banished 
from  the  kingdom.  Dorn  Miguel,  after  insidiously  assuring 
his  father  of  his  determination  to  uphold  the  constitution, 
repaired  to  Villafranca,  where,  being  joined  by  some  troops, 
he  openly  declared  against  the  Cortes.  Tho  garrisons  of 
some  provincial  towns  having  embraced  his  cause,  John  VI. 
was  obliged  to  yield,  and  having  appointed  a new  ministry, 
declared  the  constitution  of  1822  null;  the  national  guards 
were  disarmed,  the  church  property  restored,  the  patriarch 
of  Lisbon  recalled,  Count  Amarunto  reinstated  in  his  runk 
and  rights,  several  members  of  the  Cortes  imprisoned  or  ex- 
iled, and  the  liberty  of  the  press  abolished.  But  Joam 
VI.,  who  under  any  other  circumstances  would  have  been 
an  excellent  king,  was  unwilling  altogether  to  deprive  the 
Portuguese  of  a liberal  government,  and  a commission  was 
appointed,  at  the  head  ot  which  was  Palladia,  to  draw  up  a 
constitution  adapted  to  a representative  kingdom.  Tins 
again  failed  through  the  intrigues  of  the  apostolical  party, 
supported  by  France  and  Spain;  tho  queen  returned  to 
Lisbon,  and  Amarante  made  Ins  entry  into  the  capital, 
and  was  soon  after  created  marquis  of  Chaves,  the  name  of 
the  town  where  lie  had  organised  his  insurrection  against 
the  Cortes.  Dom  Miguel,  who  had  been  appointed  com- 
iuander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  invested  with  supreme 
power,  filled  the  offices  with  men  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
absolutism.  lie  also  meditated  an  expedition  to  Brazil,  but 
an  exhausted  treasury  prevented  him  from  carrying  hi* 
plan  into  execution.  At  lust  the  absolutist  party  deter- 
mined to  annihilate  the  hopes  of  the  constitutionalists,  and 
to  put  an  ond  to  the  system  of  moderation  to  which  the 
king  still  adhered.  On  the  30th  of  April,  1824,  Dom 
Miguel  called  the  troops  to  arras,  and  issued  a proclamation, 
in  which  he  declared  tliut  it  was  his  intention  to  deliver  the 
king  his  father  from  the  tyranny  of  the  revolutionists  w ho 
surrounded  his  person.  By  hi*  orders  the  ministers  and 
several  public  officers,  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred, 
wore  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having  engaged  in  a conspi- 
racy against  the  life  of  the  king.  Ill  the  meantime  the 
ambassadors  of  the  foreign  powers  were  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  presence  of  the  king,  who  was  closely  watched; 
but  having  subsequently  protested  against  this  violence, 
Joam  succeeded  in  escaping  on  board  an  English  man-of- 
war  at  anchor  in  the  Tagus,  where,  having  sent  fur  the 
diplomatic  body,  ho  deprived  his  son  of  command,  and 
summoned  him  to  his  presence.  Dom  Miguel  obeyed,  con- 
fessed that  he  had  been  deceived  and  misguided,  and  re- 
ceived the  royal  pardon,  with  permission  to  travel.  On  the 
14th  of  May  the  king  returned  ashore,  and  early  in  June 
proclaimed  a sort  of  amnesty  for  the  adherents  of  the  Cortes 
of  1820,  On  the  same  day  appeared  a decree  reviving  the  an- 
t lent  constitution  of  tlic  statu,  and  summoning  the  old  Cortes 
of  Laiuego,  which  had  not  met  since  1697,  a measure  which, 
being  stoutly  opposed  by  Spam,  was  not  carried  into  execu- 
tion. In  1823,  after  many  aifliculties  and  protracted  negotia- 
tions, the  independence  of  Brazil  was  finally  acknowledged 
by  Joam  VI.,  who  merely  retained  the  impcrml  title. 

Early  in  March,  1826,  Joam  VI.  died,  after  having  named 
the  Infanta  Isabel  regent.  She  administered  the  kingdom 
in  the  name  of  Dom  Pedro,  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  as  king  of 
Portugal.  On  the  23rd  of  April,  Pedro  IV. granted  the  latter 
kingdom  a constitution,  which  established  two  chambers,  and 
in  oilier  respects  resembled  the  French  charter.  On  the  2nd  of 
May  however  he  abdicated  the  Portuguese  throne  in  favour  of 
D'»na  Maria  da  Gloria  (he  remaining  king  during  her  mino- 
rity) on  condition  of  her  marrying  her  uncle  Dom  Miguel. 
But  a party  secretly  favoured  by  Spain  aimed  at  the  overthrow 
of  the  constitution  granted  by  Pedro,  which  had  been 
sworn  to  by  the  queen,  by  the  two  clmral>ers,  by  all  the 
magistrates,  and  by  Doiu  Miguel  himself  at  Vienna  in  IS26. 
The  inarqui*  of  Chaves  and  the  marquis  of  Abiantes  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  au  army  of  insurgents,  uud  Spam 
assembled  considerable  forces  on  tho  Portuguese  frontiers; 
but  Portugal  having  appealed  to  Englamf  for  assistance, 


13,000  British  troops  were  landed  in  Lisbon,  and  the  insur- 
rection was  completely  put  down.  In  July,  1827,  Pedio 
appointed  his  brother  Miguel  lieutenant  and  regent  of  the 
kingdom.  The  prince  accordingly  left  Vienna,  and  passing 
through  Paris  and  London,  arrived  at  Lisbon  in  February, 
18i8,  soon  after  which,  ill  the  presence  of  the  two  chambers, 
he  took  the  oath  to  observe  the  charter.  But  the  aposto- 
lical party,  to  whom  the  disposition  and  temper  of  the 
regent  were  well  known,  began  openly  to  speak  of  Miguel's 
right  to  the  throne,  and  to  hail  him  as  absolute  king.  It 
was  determined  that  the  regent  should  go  to  Villaviciosaon 
the  Spanish  frontier,  where  he  might  have  the  support  of 
the  troops  under  the  marquis  of  Chaves,  and  overthrow  the 
constitutional  government.  This  project  however  was  frus- 
trated by  the  decision  of  Mr.  Lamb,  the  British  minister,  who 
not  only  counteracted  the  order  for  the  departure  of  the 
British  troops  then  in  Portugal,  but  prevented  the  payment 
of  a loan  nnulc  to  Dom  Miguel  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
English  government.  At  last,  after  dissolving  the  Cortes, 
w ho  were  opposed  to  his  designs,  and  seeing  the  departure  of 
the  British  troops,  Dom  Miguel  issued  a decree  in  his  own 
name  convoking  the  antient  Cortes  of  Lamcgo.  Part  of 
the  army  however  were  not  favourable  to  his  projects,  and 
on  the  1 8th  of  May,  Dom  Pedro  and  the  charter  were  pro- 
claimed by  the  garrison  of  Oporto,  which,  being  increased  by 
other  garrisons,  marched  against  Lisbon.  They  were  defeated 
towards  the  end  of  June,  aud  the  constitutionalists  either 
forced  their  way  to  the  Spanish  frontier  or  embarked  for 
Great  Britain.  Miguel  now  turned  all  his  attention  to  the 
consolidation  of  Ins  power.  Having  caused  the  Cortes  to 
assemble  (June,  1828),  he  was  declared  by  that  body  lawful 
sovereign  of  Portugal  and  Algarve,  cine  fly  on  the  grounds 
that  Dom  Pedro  had  forfeited  all  right  lo  the  crown,  us  well 
as  to  the  appointment  of  a successor,  by  becoming  a Bra- 
zilian citizen,  and  not  residing  in  Portugal.  On  the  4th  of 
July,  lb26,  Dom  Miguel,  in  compliance  with  the  derision 
of  the  Cortes,  assumed  the  royal  title.  He  immediately 
established  a special  commission  to  try  all  thosu  who  had 
taken  any  part  in  the  Oporto  insurrection;  the  prisons 
were  crowded  with  individuals  of  all  ranks,  and  foreign 
countries  wero  tilled  with  Portuguese  emigrants.  An  expe- 
dition was  likewise  sent  to  those  islands  which  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  authority,  all  being  reduced,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Terceirn,  where,  in  March,  1830,  a regency, 
appointed  by  Dom  Pedro,  and  consisting  of  Pnlmclla,  Villa  - 
tlor,  and  Guerreiro,  was  installed.  The  other  islands  wero 
suon  retaken  by  the  forces  of  the  regency,  and  Dom  Pedro 
having  arrived  in  Europe,  extensive  preparations  were 
made  to  dethrone  the  usurper.  Meanwhile  Portugal  was  a 
prey  to  violent  political  commotion.  Insurrections  broke 
out  everywhere,  tiade  was  suspended,  and  the  relations  of 
Portugal  with  foreign  powers  were  seriously  compromised. 

In  consequence  of  some  acts  of  violence  against  British 
subjects,  and  a refusal  of  redress  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  English  government  sent  out  a (loot  to  the  Tagus, 
but  on  its  appearance  before  Lisbon,  May,  1831,  the  conces- 
sions required  by  Great  Britain  were  made.  In  July,  in 
consequence  of  similar  demands  of  the  French  government 
not  being  complied  with,  a French  squadron  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Tagus,  and  took  possession  of  the  Portuguese 
fleet,  which  was  not  restored  until  full  satisfaction  was  given 
besides  ah  indemnity  for  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
expedition. 

On  tho  24th  of  February,  1832,  the  naval  forces  of  Dom 
Pedro  arrived  off  Terceira.  of  which  island  they  took  pos- 
session in  the  name  of  Dona  Maria,  as  lawful  queen  of  Por- 
tugal. Three  months  after  (June,  1832k  an  expedition 
10,000  strong  sailed  from  St.  Michael's  in  thu  Azoic*, and 
on  the  10th  of  July  landed  near  Oporto,  which  city  they 
took  without  opposition.  The  Miguelite  forces  laid  siege  to 
Oporto,  but  were  defeated  in  several  engagements  by  the 
troops  of  Dom  Pedro,  which  were  chiefly  composed  of 
Englishmen.  After  a siege  of  several  months,  during 
which  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities, 
and  the  wealthy  merchants  in  the  city  weru  almost  ruined 
by  the  wanton  devastation  committed  in  their  wino-vaulu 
by  the  royalist  troops,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  means 
of  a loan  raised  in  England,  and  Dom  Pedro,  encou- 
raged by  the  recent  victory  won  by  Admiral  Napier  over 
the  imvsl  forces  of  Dom  Miguel,  sailed  with  nan  of  his 
forces  for  Lisbon,  of  which  he  took  possession  with  corapa 
rativcly  little  trouble.  He  then  established  a permanent 
government,  and  shortly  after  sent  lo  England  for  the 
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young  queen,  who  was  received  by  the  Portuguese  nation 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy. 

In  the  meantime  the  army  of  Dom  Pedro  prosecuted  its 
success.  Early  in  1834  the  strong  town  of  Letria  was  taken 
from  the  Miguelilcs  by  Marshal  Saldanha:  and  in  April  a 
Spanish  army,  under  General  Rodil,  entered  Portugal  for 
the  purpose  of  seizing  the  person  of  the  Infante  Don  Carlos, 
the  pretender  to  the  Spanish  crown,  who,  with  a few  fol- 
lowers, had  crossed  over  the  frontier  and  taken  refuge  in 
Portugal.  On  the  approach  of  the  Spanish  troops  the  im- 
portant town  of  Almeida  declared  for  the  young  queen. 
Shortly  after  a treaty  was  signed  at  Lisbon  between  Eng- 
land, France,  Spam,  and  Portugal,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  pacification  of  Spain  and  Portugal  by  the  expulsion  of 
Don  Cailos  and  Don:  Miguel  from  the  Portuguese  terri- 
tory. On  the  26th  of  May,  1832,  after  the  surrender  of 
Sautarrm  and  other  places,  Dom  Miguel  was  obliged  to 
capitulate  and  sign  the  convention  of  Evora.  He  was 
however  permitted  to  leave  Portugal,  and  to  embark  at 
Monte  for  Genoa.  This  event  ended  the  struggle,  and  the 
young  queen  was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  Portugal, 
the  regency  being  conferred  upon  her  father.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  his  administration  was  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  monastic  establishments;  another  was  tho 
partial  abolition  of  paper  money,  and  the  formation  of  a 
metallic  currency.  On  the  15th  of  August  Dom  Pedro  was 
confirmed  in  the  regency  by  the  Cortes,  but  in  the  follow- 
ing month  the  declining  state  of  his  health  having  induced 
him  to  resign  his  office,  the  Cortes  in  consequence  declared 
the  young  queen  of^ge.  Having  therefore  taken  the  oath 
according  to  the  charter,  she  assumed  the  full  exercise  of  royal 
authority.  Dom  Pedro  died  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1834. 
Soon  after  (January,  1835),  Dona  Maria  married  Duke  Au- 
gustus of  Leiichtcnborg,  who  died  shortly  after  (March,  1835), 
and  in  April,  1836,  she  married  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe 
Coburg-Gotlm,  by  whom  she  has  issue  Prince  Pedio  de 
Alcantara,  born  16th  of  September,  1837,  and  Luis  Felipe, 
born  31st  of  October,  1838. 

Language, — The  language  of  Portugal,  like  those  of 
other  kingdoms  in  tho  Peninsula,  originated  in  a mixture 
of  the  l^itin,  Teutonic,  and  Arabic.  Some  writer*  have 
improperly  called  it  a dialect  of  the  Castilian  ; but,  besides 
the  striking  diifcrencc  in  Us  structure  and  pronunciation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Portuguese  was  formed  earlier 
than  the  Castilian.  It  might  more  properly  he  called  a 
dialect  of  the  Galician,  to  which  it  had  at  first  great  affinity, 
and  which  it  now  resembles  so  much  that  the  uneducated 
people  of  both  countrias  perfectly  understand  each  other. 
The  cariLga*  of  Alfonso  X.  were  written  in  Galician,  ami 
long  after  the  formation  of  the  Castilian  dialect  Lcoimse 
and  Castilian  poets  used  the  Galician  or  Portuguese  dialect 
as  more  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  poetical  composition.  The 
separation  of  Portugal  from  Spain,  their  wars,  and  the  little 
commercial  intercourse  which  existed  botween  them  during 
the  middle  ages,  combined  in  course  of  lime  to  make 
the  Portuguese  a different  language.  When  Henry  of 
Burgundy  fixed  his  court  at  Guimaraens.  the  French 
knigliisuhocamewitli  him  introduced  a considerable  number 
of  French  words  into  the  language  of  the  country.  The  great 
efforts  too  of  the  Portuguese  poets  and  prose  writers  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  to  improve  their  native 
language  by  resisting  the  introduction  of  Castilian  words, 
and  anathematising  all  those  who  adopted  tho  Spanish  lan- 
guage in  their  writings,  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
means  which  mainly  contributed  to  render  the  longues 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  still  more  dissimilar.  Tho  Spanish, 
like  the  Portuguese,  has  many  words  borrowed  from  tho 
Arabic.  Their  wars  with  the  Moors  of  Africa  and  the 
Mohamracduns  of  India  in  the  fifteenth  century  introduced 
into  it  many  others  from  the  languages  spoken  in  those 
countries.  Father  Joao  de  Sousa  published,  in  1789. 410.,  a 
vocabulary  containing  no  less  than  1-iuo  words  derived  from 
the  Eastern  languages,  chiefly  from  the  Arabic.  As  a con- 
versational language,  the  Portuguese  is  considered  superior 
to  the  Spanish.  It  is  more  concise,  easy,  and  simple,  but 
not  so  rich.  The  pronunciation  is  difficult  for  a foreigner, 
more  particularly  the  nasal  sounds,  in  which  it  abounds. 
The  gutturals  however  are  neither  so  strong  nor  so  common 
as  in  the  Spanish;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  clip- 
ping pronunciation  of  o and  a,  whenever  these  vowels 
occur  at  the  end  of  a word ; the  articles  o and  a abbreviated 
front  lo  and  la,  together  with  the  compounds  formed  from 
them,  as  no  and  na  instead  of  en  lo  and  en  la ; and  the 


loss  of  that  sonorous  accentuation  of  the  Spanish  words  by 
the  change  of  color,  palazio,  padre,  tnadre,  &c.  into  cor, 
pafo,  pay,  may,  if  they  add  in  some  manner  to  the  fluency 
of  the  Portuguese,  place  it  far  beneath  the  stateliness  and 
majesty  of  the  Spanish.  Sistnondi  has  very  w ittily  remarked 
that  the  Portuguese  w as  only  un  (' astillan  desnsse  (a  bone- 
less Castilian).  The  j and  the  ch  are  the  two  sounds  in 
which  the  Portuguese  differs  most  from  tho  Spanish ; these 
letters  aru  pronounced  like  the  French,  whdtn  they  also 
imitate  iu  some  nasal  sounds,  and  in  their  mute  endings. 
The  best  Portuguese  grammar  is  that  of  Pedro  Joz£  de 
Figucreido  (‘  Arte  da  Grummatica  Portugueza,’  Lisbon, 
1 799) ; and  the  best  dictionary  the  revised  edition  of  Bluteau, 
by  Antonio  de  Morses  Silva,  Lisboa,  1739,  2 vol*.  4 to. 
In  1793  the  Academia  Real  das  Sciencias  of  Lisbon  under- 
took to  publish  a Portuguese  dictionary,  of  which  however 
only  one  volume  has  hitherto  appeared,  a thick  folio,  con- 
taining A,  and  embracing  the  fifth  part  of  the  words  in  the 
languagu. 

Literature. — The  literature  of  Portugal  is  complete 
without  being  very  rich.  In  all  branches  there  have  been 
happy  attempts;  in  none  is  there  an  abundunce,  except 
in  lyric  and  bucolic  poetry,  in  both  which  branches  the 
Portuguese  are  richer  than  their  neighbours  of  the  Penin- 
sula. Poetry  comprises  the  most  important  part  of  their 
literature;  prose  and  eloquence  have  been  very  little  cul- 
tivated, owing  to  the  intolerance  of  the  government  and  the 
persecutions  of  the  Inquisition.  After  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, poetry  in  Portugal  became  and  remained  bombastic 
and  aflcctcd,  and  its  antient  power  and  natural  grace  were 
completely  lost  In  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  the  French 
were  copied,  and  many  Gallicisms  were  admitted.  Under 
Pombal,  Portuguese  literature  revived,  and  puots  strove  to 
give  elevation  to  tho  language.  Prose  too  became  more 
simple  and  pure  by  the  imitation  of  the  classics.  That 
minister  was  the  first  who  banished  the  scholastic  logic  and 
metaphysirs  from  tho  lecture-rooms  of  Coimbra.  The  study 
of  the  antient  languages  was  always  ami  still  continues  to 
be  neglected.  There  are  not  more  than  eight  schools  for 
the  Greek  language  in  all  Portugal. 

That  Portuguese  poetry  flourished  earlier  than  the  Cas- 
tilian is  generally  supposed  from  the  fact  of  two  poets, 
Gonzalo  Hermiguez  and  E.qaz  Moniz,  having  written  iu 
verse  as  early  us  the  reign  of  Alfunso  1.,  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, Tho  few  poetical  fragments  however  of  these  antient 
bards  which  have  been  preserved  by  Faria  e Sousa  (Europa 
Portugueza,  vol.  m.,  p.  378)  are  not  wholly  intelligible  even 
to  natives  of  Portugal.  As  no  Stmnish  verses  of  that  age 
by  any  known  author  are  extaut,  the  opinion  entertained  by 
Bouterwelc  (vol.  ii.,  p.  3)  that  the  prevailing  tone  of  ro- 
mantic love  which  characterised  the  poetry  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  until  the  imitation  of  the  Italian  style  was 
generally  adopted,  originated  in  Portugal,  is  not  without 
foundation;  although  the  supposition  is  rendered  less  pro- 
bable by  the  fact  that  the  Galician  und  Portuguese  lan- 
guages and  poetry  were  originally,  und  even  long  after  the 
separation  of  Portugal  from  the  Castiles,  scarcely  distin- 
guishable. In  the  same  maimer  we  might  be  inclined  to 
think  thut  the  Portuguese  also  preceded  the  Span iard* 
in  epic  (or  rather,  historical)  poetry,  since  an  old  Por- 
tuguese narrative  in  dactylic  stanzas,  quoted  by  Faria  e 
Sousa,  is  unquestionably  much  older  than  any  similar  at- 
tempt of  the  Castilian  poet*.  However,  until  the  latter  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  language  became  more 
regular  and  distinct,  the  rude  attempts  of  the  early  poets  of 
Poitugal  cannot  be  mentioned  otherwise  than  as  curious 
relics  of  antient  times.  King  Dinis,  who,  like  his  contem- 
porary Alfonso  the  Lcarnod  of  Castile,  was  a poet  and  a 
prose  writer  liimsulf,  was  the  first  to  improve  poetry  and 
give  an  impulse  to  general  literature.  His  |>octical  compo- 
sition* were,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  collected  m 
cancioneiros,  which  bore  the  name  of  tho  royal  author. 
Under  Alfonso  IV.,  the  son  of  Dinis,  the  taste  for  poetry 
increased.  His  verses  however  have  never  keen  punted, 
nor  have  those  of  Alfonso  Sanchez,  a natural  sou  of  Dims. 
Pedro  I.,  belter  known  to  English  readers  for  his  unfortu- 
nate connection  with  the  beautiful  Inc*  de  Castro,  wrote  a 
poem  in  the  Castilian  language,  in  addition  to  some  com- 
positions in  Portuguese.  The  Infante  Dom  Pedro,  son  of 
Joum  I.,  is  supposed  lo  have  translated  some  of  Petrarch’s 
sonnets.  With  the  fifteenth  century  begins  the  flourishing 
I hi  nod  of  Portuguese  literature.  A tender  as  well  ns  hemic 
spirit,  a fiery  activity,  a soft  enthusiasm,  war,  love,  and  glory 
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filled  the  whole  nation  ; and  the  Portuguese  poets  sang  in 
an  heroic  and  romantic  strain,  of  which  the  ‘ Cancioueiros 
Geraes*  contain  numerous  specimens.  The  earliest  of  these 
was  printed  in  1516,  by  Garcia  de  Reaende,  who  lived  at  the 
courts  of  Joam  II.  and  Emmanuel  the  Great.  A later  collec- 
tion, by  Pedro  Ribeyro,  bearing  the  date  of  1577,  is  still  in 
manuscript.  Another,  discovered  at  Madrid,  in  1790,  by 
Joaquim  Joss6  Ferreira  Gordo,  comprising  poems  by  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  writers  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  known  only 
by  a short  account  of  it  in  the  ‘Memories  da  Litteratura 
Porlugueza.’  Bernardim  Ribeyro,  who  flourished  under 
Emmanuel  the  Great,  and  who  is  better  known  as  the  author 
of  a romance  in  prose  entitled  ‘Menina  e Mo^-a’ (Lisboa, 
1559  and  1785,  Svo.),  was  the  first  to  write  eclogues,  which, 
when  compared  with  those  of  Juan  de  la  Encina,  a Castilian 
poet,  his  contemporary,  may  in  every  respect  claim  supe- 
riority. This  direction  of  taste  gave  rise  to  the  numerous 
pastoral  poets  of  Portugal  during  the  fifteenth  century. 
Christovuo  Falcao,  a knight  of  the  order  of  Christ,  and 
governor  of  Madeira,  was  the  author  of  a long  eclogue  of 
900  verses,  which  was  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  works 
of  Ribeyro.  Several  eminent  poets  imitated  his  example ; 
and  Portugal  has  not  without  reason  been  regarded  as  the 
nativo  land  of  romantic  pastoral  poetry,  whidi  the  Portu- 
guese poet  Jorge  de  Montcmayor  afterwards  introduced  into 
the  literature  of  Spain.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that 
several  distinguished  poets  of  that  age  composed  indif- 
ferently in  the  Portuguese  and  Castilian  languages,  but 
used  the  latter  in  preference,  if  they  wished  to  treat  great 
subjects.  Saa  de  Miranda,  who  flourished  towards  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  the  author  of  several 
eclogues  and  pastoral  romances,  besides  two  comedies  and 
several  epistles  in  imitation  of  those  of  Horace,  is  considered 
to  be  the  introducer  of  the  Italian  style  of  poetry  into  Por- 
tugal, where  it  was  quietly  adopted,  and  without  exciting 
the  violent  literary  storm  raised  in  Spain  against  its  par- 
tisans. He  w as  also  the  founder  of  a classical  school,  which 
was  not  without  admirers  and  imitators.  In  this  number 
may  be  enumerated  Antonio  Ferreyra,  whom  the  Portuguese 
call  their  Horace,  owing  to  his  having  successfully  imitated 
that  author's  epistles,  and  whose  works  were  reprinted 
in  1772  at  Lisbon;  Jcronymo  Cortercal,  the  author  of  an 
2pic  poem  entitled  * La  Batalla  de  I.epanto,’  and  several  other 
works  in  Spanish ; Diego  Bemaldez,  who  wrote  eclogues, 
apistles,  and  numerous  sonnets;  and,  lastly,  Pedro  de  An- 
drade Caminha,  whoso  long-lost  works  were  discovered  and 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Lisbon  in 
1791,  8vo.  The  most  celebrated  however  of  all  the  Portu- 
guese poets  is  Luys  de  Camoens,  whose  poem  ‘OsLusiadas' 
is  sufficiently  known,  and  lias  been  translated  into  almost 
every  language  of  Europe.  There  are  no  lera  than  three 
English  versions  of  it : the  most  anlienl  is  that  of  Richard 
Fanshaw  (Lond.,  1655,  fol.) ; next  comes  that  of  William 
Julius  Mickle,  which  appeared  at  Oxford  in  177G,  4 to. ; and 
lastly  that  of  Thomas  Moore  Musgrave,  1826,  8vo. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Camoens,  who  ended  his  life  in  an 
hospital  in  the  year  1579,  the  learned  Rodriguez  Lobo  Su- 
rupita  published  the  first  collection  of  his  hitherto  scattered 
poems.  Manoel  de  Faria  e Sousa  afterwards  published  a 
learned  Spanish  commentary  on  the  works  of  the  Portu- 
guese poet,  Lisbon,  1685-9,  fol.  A very  handsome  edi- 
tion was  lately  produced  bv  Joz6  Maria  de  Souza  Botclho, 
and  printed  at  Paris  by  formin  Didot,  1817,  4to.  Jorge 
Ferreira  de  Vosconcelos  distinguished  himself  by  the  com- 
position of  several  comedies.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
new  ‘ Romance  of  the  Round  Table.’  Estevam  Rodriguez  de 
Castro,  a poet,  and  at  the  same  time  a learned  physician, 
wrote  sonnets,  odes,  and  eclogues  with  great  success.  Fer- 
nando Rodriguez  Lobo  de  Surupita,  who  edited  the  miscel- 1 
laneous  poems  of  Camoens  (Lisbon,  1595),  likewise  belongs 
to  this  age.  Besides  his  juridical  works,  he  was  the  author 
of  various  humorous  pieces  in  verse.  About  this  time  au- 
tient  literature  seems  to  have  had  a powerful  influence  on 
the  education  of  the  Portuguese  nobility.  The  learned 
statesman  Miguel  Cabedo  de  Vasconcelos,  who  resided  for 
several  years  in  France,  was  particularly  distinguished  as  a 
writer  of  Latin  verse;  and  the  celebrated  Rodriguez  Lobo, 
who  must  not  be  confounded  with  Lobo  Surupita,  the  editor 
of  Camoens’  works,  made  several  successful  attempts  to  in- 
troduce a kind  of  Ciceronian  style  into  Portuguese  prose. 
His  ‘ Cor  to  na  Aldea,  c Noites  de  Inverno  ’ is  a species  of 
romance  in  prose,  in  which  ho  not  only  imitated  the  style 
of  the  Roman  orator,  but  introduced  dialogues  with  the 


same  forms  of  friendly  intercourse  as  those  which  characterise 
tbeTusciflan  and  Academic  Discourses,  in  which  friends  dis- 
course concerning  the  proper  education  of  an  accomplished 
roan  of  the  world.  This  production,  which  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  first  Portuguese  classical  prose  work,  did  not 
prevent  the  author  from  cultivating  poetry,  and  his  pastoral 
romances  are  the  most  luxuriant  blossoms  of  this  old  branch 
of  Portuguese  literature. 

In  this  century  also,  the  voyages  of  discovery  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  the  travels  of  their  misMonai'ies,  furni.-hed 
abundant  literary  materials.  Of  this  kind  are  the  ‘ Peri- 
grina^am'  (Travels),  by  Fernam  Mendes  Pinto  (Lisboa, 
1620,  fol.),  which  were  translated  into  almost  every  Eu- 
ropean language ; the  * Itinerary  through  Persia  and  India’  by 
Teixeira  ; the  * History  of  Tangiers’  by  Menezcs ; and  the  ac 
counts  of  the  missions  to  Abyssinia  and  Ethiopia,  by  Almeida, 
Alvares,  and  others.  Romances  and  books  of  chivalry  are 
another  branch  of  literature  which  the  Portuguese  diligently 
cultivated  during  the  sixteenth  century.  The  former  they 
imitated  from  the  Spaniards,  to  whose  language — the  Cas- 
tilian— this  kind  of  composition  seems  to  be  essentially  at- 
tached ; but  they  claim,  not  without  reason,  the  priority  in 
the  second.  1 Palmerin  de  Oliva,'  which,  next  to  ‘ A mad  is 
of  Gaul,’  Cervantes  spares  in  his  judgment  on  romances 
of  chivalry,  was  written  by  Francisco  de  Moraes;  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  ‘ Araadts,’  in  its  original  form, 
is  also  the  production  of  a Portuguese  writer ; of  the  same 
sort  are, 4 As  Ribeiras  de  Mondego,’  by  Saa  Sotomayor , 

4 A Consume  Florinda,'  by  Gaspar  Pi  res  de  Rebello,  the 
author  of  some  short  didactic  novels,  and  many  others  which 
are  mentioned  by  Barbosa  Machado  and  other  biblio- 
graphers. 

At  no  period  did  historical  composition  in  Portugal  attain 
the  elevation  which  it  reached  in  Spain ; the  antient  chro- 
nicles are  fewer,  and  not  so  well  written  ; there  is  little  or 
no  local  history,  and  as  to  a general  narrative  embracing  all 
the  events  and  political  transactions  of  that  kingdom,  the 
Portuguese  possess  none  but  the  incomplete  work  of  Brito. 
As  might  be  oxpected,  the  events  of  India  formed  the  fa- 
vourite theme  of  many  of  the  Portuguese  historians  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  At  the  head  of  these  stands  Joao  de 
Barros,  whom  the  Portuguese  have  called  their  Livy,  and 
whose  historical  labours  well  deserve  an  ample  notice  in  a 
review  of  Portuguese  literature.  He  was  born  at  the  be- 
ginningof  the  sixteenth  century,  and  died  in  the  year  1570, 
at  the  nge  of  seventy-four.  Having  been  appointed  by 
King  Jolin  III.  to  the  post  of  treasurer  to  the  Indian  de- 
partroont,  ho  devoted  his  whole  life  to  collect  materials  for 
his  great  historical  work,  which  he  divided  into  Decades,  and 
published  under  the  following  title, 4 Asia  de  Joaode  Barros, 
dos  feitos  one  os  Portuguezes  fizeram  no  descobrimento  e 
conquista  dos  mares  c terras  de  Orientc,'  Lisboa,  1553. 
Barros  left  only  three  decados.  but  Diogo  do  Couto,  who 
succeeded  him  in  his  office,  wrote  the  seven  remaining,  five 
of  which  were  printed  at  Lisbon,  and  two,  still  inedited,are 

f reserved  in  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 
Barros.]  Nearly  con temporily  with  Barros  lived  Lopez  de 
Castanheda,  the  author  of  another  history  of  the  discovery 
and  conquest  of  India  by  the  Portuguese,  the  first  edition 
of  which  appeared  at  Coimbra  in  1552-61.  This  work  was 
reprinted  at  Lisbon  in  1 797,  with  the  old  orthography.  A 
diffuse  Chronicle  of  King  Emmanuel,  published  about  the 
same  time  by  Damiaode  Goes,  is  more  valuable  for  the  facts 
which  it  contains  than  for  the  style.  The  Life  of  the  great 
Alfonso  d'Albuquerque,  composed  by  his  son,  is  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  Portuguese.  The  language  is  pure,  but  the 
style,  which  is  that  of  the  old  chronicles,  is  monotonous 
and  very  diffuse.  Bernardo  dc  Brito,  a monk  who 
flourished  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
attained  a higher  degree  of  historical  excellence.  He  was 
educated  at  Rome,  where  he  seems  to  have  early  conceived 
the  idea  of  writing  a complete  history  of  his  nativo  country. 
On  his  return  to  Portugal  he  entered  the  convent  of  Alco- 
baija,  and  began  bis  arduous  task,  but  he  died  in  1617,  in  thu 
forty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  without  having  accomplished 
the  object  to  which  he  honourably  aspired.  The  two  volumes 
ofhis  work  entitled 4 Monarchia  Lusit  ana,’  which  contain  only 
the  antient  history  of  Portugal,  were  printed,  the  first  at  the 
convent  of  Alcoba^a,  in  1597,  the  second  at  Lisbon,  in  1G09. 
Brito  was  likewise  the  author  of  a smaller  historical  work  en- 
titled 4 Elogios  dos  Keys  de  Portugal.'  Much  that  is  really 
valuable  for  the  early  history  of  Portugal  may  bo  gathered 
from  the  collection  entitled 4 Espaiia  sagrad  a,’  Mad.,  1754-1801, 
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by  Father  Enrique  Florez,  who  published  tho*  Cronicon  Lu- 
sitanura’  and  ' Chronicon  Coninibncea=e.’  The  other  histo- 
rians of  Portugal  who  ought  to  be  consulted  are.  La  Cl£de, 

* Histoire  G6n6rale  de  Portugal,*  Paris,  1733,  2 vols.  4to. ; 
Hranduo,  'Monorchia  Lusitana,'  Lisboa,  1673-72;  Lemos, 

* Historia  geral  de  Portugal  e suns  conquistas,’  Lisboa, 
1786-1804,  20  vols.  8vo. ; Vasconcelos,  ‘ Anacephalcoosis 
Actorum  Regum  Lusitanue,’  Antwerp,  1621 ; and  lately,  the 

* History  of  Spain  and  Portugal,*  in  Dr.  Lardncr’s  'Cabi- 
net Cyclopedia.' 

The  origin  of  the  Portugueso  theatre  is  hid  in  darkness 
The  Portuguese  Gil  Vicente  was  a contemporary  of  the 
Spanish  Torres  Naharro,  and  the  dramatic  compositions  of 
tho  Portuguese  poet  so  far  approximate  to  tho  ruder  come- 
dies of  the  Spaniard,  as  to  entitle  the  Portuguese  to  claim  for 
their  own  country  the  honour  of  tho  invention.  Gil  Vicente 
whs  really  the  father  of  the  Portuguese  theatre,  and  his  plays, 
though  no  longer  acted,  arc  still  read  by  people  of  taste. 
Thu  edition  of  nis  works  which  his  son  published  soon  after 
his  death,  contains,  in  addition  to  sixteen  auto*,  or  spiritual 
dramas,  three  tragi  comedies,  some farsas,  and  a few  dra-  j 
matUcd  novels,  which  ate  called  comedia*.  In  all  these  pro- 
ductions Gil  Vicente  exhibits  much  dramatic  invention  j 
and  a true  poetic  genius,  ll  is  said  of  Erasmus  that  he 
learned  Porluguei-e  for  the  express  purpose  of  reading  Gil 
Vicente's  plays  in  the  original,  but  though  Gil  Vicente  is 
undoubtedly  the  father  of  ihe  Portugueso  drama,  its  history 
cannot  be  said  to  commence  until  the  time  of  Sua  do  Mi- 
randa, the  first  dramatic  author  who  cumposed  dramas  simi- 
lar to  the  Spanish.  His  two  chief  productions  however, 
*Os  Estrangeiros*  (the  foreigners),  and  * Os  Vilhalpandos* 
(so  called  from  two  Spanish  soldiers  who  had  both  adopted 
the  name  of  Vilhalpando),  are  dramas  m the  style  of  Plautus 
and  Terence,  of  whom  ho  avowed  himself  an  imitator. 
Ferreira,  who  lived  after  Saade  Miranda,  not  only  followed 
in  his  steps,  but  laboured,  though  ineffectually,  to  introduce 
into  Ihe  dramatic  poetry  of  Portugal  a classical  style.  His 
tragedy  of  ‘ lues  de  Castro,*  though  deficient  in  true  pathos, 
contains  many  beautiful  passages.  His  two  comedies, 
*Bristo*  (‘  Comedia  do  Bristo’)  and  the  ‘Jealous  Man*  (‘  Come- 
dia do  Cioso’),  resemble  in  spirit  and  form  those  of  Saa  de 
Miranda.  Three  dramas  by  Camoens,  * El  Rey  Seleuco,’ 
*Os  Amphylryoes,’  anil  'Filodemo,*  are  more  remarkable 
for  beauty  of  style  than  for  invention.  Dramatic  invention 
and  composition  long  wavered  amidst  heterogeneous  forms, 
until  the  Portuguese  poets,  who  wished  to  write  for  the 
theatre,  had  no  alternative  but  to  bccotno  the  imitators  of 
Lope  and  the  dramatic  authors  of  his  age,  and  to  renounce 
entirely  tho  formation  of  n nationaldraroa.  This  in  fact  took 
place.  During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
the  Portuguese  stage  was  inundated  with  translations  of 
Spanish  dramas  and  all  hopes  were  lost  of  re-establishing 
the  national  drama. 

With  the  sixteenth  century  the  brilliant  period  of  Portu- 
guese literature  passed  away,  and  the  connection  with  Spain 
and  the  influence  produced  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  the  fantastic  school  of  the  Gongoristas 
[Gonooka]  almost  entirely  naturalised  Spanish  literature  in 
Portugal.  Thus  tho  names  of  Manoel  Faria  e Sousa,  who 
died  in  1649,  and  was  the  author  of  many  works  in  verse 
and  prose;  of  Jacinto  Cordeiro,  a dramatic  writer  of  some 
eraincure;  of  Barbosa  Bacellar,  the  author  of  several  poeti- 
cal works  printed  at  Lisbon  in  1716;  of  Manoel  Sevcrim  de 
Faria,  who  wrote  some  political  essays,  and  many  more 
eminent  authors,  belong  to  the  history  of  Spanish  rather 
than  to  that  of  Portuguese  literature.  The  restoration  of 
tho  independence  of  Portugal,  though  it  called  forth  fresh 
deploys  of  patriotism,  had  no  influence  on  the  literature  of 
the  country,  which  continued  during  the  rest  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
follow  the  traces  of  the  Spanish.  Though  the  Academia 
Real  das  Sciencias  of  Lisbon,  founded  by  king  Joz6  Em- 
manuel in  1714,  did  much  towards  rousing  the  nation  from 
its  lethargy,  and  directing  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
science,  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Pombal,  who  himself 
was  a great  friend  to  scientific  pursuits,  that  Portuguese 
literature  revived  and  acquired  a national  tone.  Francisco 
Xavier  de  Menezes, Conde  da  Erieoyra,  the  first  president  of 
the  Acaleinia  Portugueza,  translated  Boileau’s  * Ait  Poe- 
lique’  into  Portuguese  octave-*,  and  published,  among  other 
writings,  an  epic  poem  entitled  ‘ La  Henriqueida,*  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy  by  Henry  of  Bur- 
gundy, in  which  he  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  fulfil 
P.  C..  No.  1138. 


all  Ihe  conditions  of  poetic  art  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  French  critics.  This  poem  was  printed  for  the  first 
time  at  Lisbon  in  1741,  4lo.  Contemporaneously  with  Eri- 
ceyra  lived  Antonio  de  Lima  Barros  Pereira,  who  in  1720, 
published  several  religious  am.  other  pieces  under  the  title 
of  * Floresta  Appollinca.’  Anothci  poet,  named  Alexandra 
Antonio  de  Lima,  published  in  1740  his  ' Rasgos  Melricos,’ 
being  a collection  of  poems  on  various  subjects,  chiefly 
written  in  the  Spanish  language.  Manoel  da  Costa,  a Bra- 
zilian, whose  complete  works  were  published  at  Coimbra  in 
1768,  8vo.,  was  celebrated  for  his  eclogues  and  epicedio*  or 
elegies.  He  was  likewise  the  author  of  several  songs. 
About  the  middle  of  the  same  century  an  author,  generally 
called  O Judeo,  because  he  was  a Jew,  displayed  great 
talent  in  the  composition  of  Portuguese  operas  His  • Dor. 
Quixote,*  which  was  represented  in  1733,  and  his  ‘Esopaida, 
or  tho  Life  of  ./Eiop,*  may  be  put  on  a level  with  the  best 
operas  of  Mctastasio.  Another  poet,  named  Gar^ao,  whose 
poetical  works  appeared  at  Lisbon  in  1778,  8vo.,  contributed 
to  the  diffusion  of  good  taste.  About  the  samo  time  the 
desire  to  cultivate  a correct  style  in  Portuguese  poetry  was 
fostered  by  new  translations  of  some  of  the  Latin  classics. 
The  ‘ Odes’  of  Horace  were  elegantly  translated  into  Portu- 
guese verse  by  Joaquim  Joz6  da  Costa  o Si  (Lisboa,  1781); 
the  ' Satires’  of  Sulpitia,  by  Antonio  Luis  de  Azevedo  (Lis- 
boa, 1786);  Ovid's  * H oroides,*  by  Miguel  de  Couto  Guer- 
reiro  (Lisboa,  1789);  and  the  ‘Comedies'  of  Terence,  by 
Lconel  da  Costa  (Lisbon,  1788).  Paulino  Cabral  do  Vas- 
concellos  must  also  be  named  among  the  Portuguese  poets 
who  at  the  close  of  tho  eighteenth  century  corrected  the 
national  taste  and  subjected  it  to  classical  rules.  The  col- 
lection of  his  poems  printed  at  Oporto,  in  1786,  in  8vo , con- 
tains two  hundred  and  forty-five  sonnets,  which  are  greatly 
admired.  Doha  Catharina  de  Sousa  wrote  a tragedv  called 
'Osnaia,*  which  was  crowned  by  the  Academy.  The  sub- 
ject is  chosen  from  the  antient  history  of  Portugal,  and 
although  when  acted  upon  the  Lisbon  stage  it  did  not 
meet  with  a favourable  reception,  Portuguese  critics  look 
upon  ‘Osmia*  as  tho  best  tragedy  in  their  language. 
The  names  of  Francisco  Diaz  Gomez,  Francisco  Cardoso, 
Alvarez  de  Nobrega,  Xavier  de  Matos,  Valladares,  and 
Nieolao  Tolentino,  occupy  a prominent  place  among  Ihe 
modern  poets  of  Portugal.  Francisco  Manoel,  who  was 
born  in  1734,  and  was  long  confined  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition,  published,  in  1808,  at  Paris,  a volume  of  lyrio 
poems.  Joa6  Basilio  de  Gama  wrote  a poem  on  the  con- 
quest of  Paraguay,  which  is  very  much  esteemed.  Manoel 
Maria  de  Barboza  du  Borage  is  also  counted  among  the 
popular  poets  of  Portugal.  Of  his  * Rimas,’  the  second 
edition  appeared  at  Lisbon  in  1800;  and  the  third,  in  1604, 
under  the  title  of  * Poosias,'  dedicated  to  the  Countess  of 
Oyenhaussen.  This  lady,  a daughter  of  the  Marquis  of 
Alorno,  is  said  to  have  mailo  a Portuguese  translation  of 
Wiuland’s  ‘ Obcron.’  Araujo  de  Azevedo,  a distinguished 
statesman,  is  the  author  or  several  excellent  translations 
such  as  Dryden’s 4 Alexander's  Feast,'  some  of  Gray's  ' Odes,’ 
and  the  ' Elegy  in  a Country  Church-yard.*  Joz6  Mon- 
teiro  de  Kucha  and  Mozinho  d' Albuquerque  are  also 
esteemed  good  poets.  Prose-writing  however  was  far  from 
keeping  pace  with  these  poetical  effusions.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Barbosa  Machado's  4 Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Portuguese  Authors,’  written  in  imitation  of  Nicolas  An- 
tonio's ' Bibliotheca  Nova  ct  Vet  us,’  which  is  a valuable 
work,  scarcely  an  historical  or  literary  composition  appeared 
in  Portugal  in  the  eighteenth  century.  A few  years  since. 
Padre  Antonio  Mount  published  a Portuguese  translation 
of  a history  of  Africa  entitled  ' A1  Karlas,’  written  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  by  a Moor  of  Granada. 
The  same  writer  is  now  publishing  a translation  of  the 
original  travels  of  Ibn  Battutta,  an  Arabian  writer  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  first  volume  of  which  has  just 
appeared  at  Lisbon  in  4to.  Since  1827,  a Portuguese 
periodical  has  been  published  in  Paris,  called  * Novos  An- 
naes  das  Sciencias  e das  Arles,’  in  which  a fragment  of  a 
great  Poriugue.se  poem  yet  in  manuscript,  * Branca  6 la 
Conquista  do  Algane,’  lias  been  printed.  A monthly 
Review  has  likewise  been  lately  started  atOporto.  Scientific 
studies,  especially  mathematics  and  natural  history,  if  not 
entirely  uncultivated,  attract  little  attention.  According  to 
Balbi,  among  the  three  millions  of  Portugueso  there  arc 
hardly  five  hundred  readers  of  scientific  books.  The  only 
comprehensive  history  of  Portuguese  literature  in  any 
European  language  is  that  of  Frederick  Bouierwek ; ibis 
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work,  which  comprises  nUo  the  history  of  Spanish  literature,  i PORTUMNUS,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a genus  of  Bra- 
was  translated  into  English  by  Miss  Ross  (Loud.,  1823, 8vo.».  c'njuruus  Crustaceans. 


But  Boulerwek  s work,  in  the  opinion  of  critics,  is  fur  from 
being  either  complete  or  accurate.  Sismoiidi.  in  his  ‘ Lir.6- 
raiuie  du  Midi  del*  Europe*  (vol.iv.),  has  done  little  else  than 
copy  the  German  author.  A short  history  of  the  Portuguese 
language  and  literature  may  also  bo  found  in  the  preface  of 
Jo.tquim  de  Santa  Rosa  Viterbo  to  his  ‘ Klundaeau  das 
Palabras,  Termos,  e Fiat.es  que  cm  Portugal  nntiguainontc  so 
usaiilo,*  &c.t  Lisboa,  1798,  2 vols  bvu. 

Those  who  wish  to  get  an  insight  into  Portuguese  litera- 
ture may  consult  Barbosa  Machado,  Bibliotheca  Lust  tana, 
Lisboa,  1741-69,  4 vols.  fob;  Faria  c Sousa,  Eurojn  Pur- 
tugueza,  Lisboa,  1678-80,  .'1  vols.  fob;  Velasquez,  Origines 
de  la  Poesia  Castellano*  Malaga,  1754,  4lu.,  and  Dale's 
Remarks  upon  that  work ; Sarmiento,  Obras  Post hu mat, 
Madrid,  1775,  4 to. ; hut  above  all,  the  Memorial  de  Lillera- 
tiira , published  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Lts- 
b m,  1792-1836,  4to.,  and  the  Catologo  dns  Livros,  que  se 
hiin  de  ler  jiara  a Continuapda  do  Uiccionario  da  Lingua 
Ibrlugueza , a work  which  appeared  in  1792  by  order  of  the 
same  Academy. 

PORTULA'CE/E,  a small  natural  order  of  poly  petalous 
Exogens  with  hypogynoua  stamens;  distinctly  characterised 
by  having  two  sepals,  five  petals,  and  a central  placenta, 
whose  seeds  contain  a curved  embryo,  lying  upon  mealy 
albumen.  Their  fruit  iscommonlyone-relled.bin  the  edges 
of  the  carpels  are  sometimes  so  much  iutlectcd  as  to  press 
upon  the  placenta  and  divide  the  interior  into  cells.  They 
aie  annual,  perennial,  half-shrubby  or  shrubby  plants,  with 
entire  more  or  less  succulent  leaves,  rarely  furnished  with 
stipules,  and  with  (lowers  which  are  often  very  showy, 
although  more  frequently  inconspicuous.  Their  prcva.liug 
colour  is  purple  or  scarlet.  They  occur  in  all  the  hotter  or 
milder  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  dry  exposed  situa- 
tions, for  which  their  succulent  leaves  render  them  well- 
suited  ; the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  is  their  favourite  station. 


PortnUcvu-.  A |.la:uol  Cln\ Ionia  rirzinu-n. 


)■  Calyx,  Mnmrni,  uua  ; 2,  r«|MiiW,  « nh  l Hr  l»u  |«-rtn»n^ul  w-pal, ; 
3,  a tiwunrrw  lrcUon  of  a ; 4.  a vertical  »cctk<n  of  x need. 

Common  Purslane.  Pnrtulara  olerarea,  a potherb,  now  dis- 
• used,  indicates  the  harmless  quality  of  such  plants.  The 
Talinums  and  Calandi  mias  and  a few  species  of  Portulaca 
are  well  known  a*  gay  garden-llowers. 


(Jeneric  Character. — External  antennre  setaceous,  very 
short,  having  their  two  flr»t  joints  larger  than  thcothcis,  in- 
serted at  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eyes.  External  jaw- 
feet  having  the  third  joint  of  their  internal  branch  elongated, 
nearly  conical  and  notched  internally.  First  pair  of  feet 
large,  equal,  with  the  fingers  of  their  pincers  rather  long. 
Fifth  pair  of  feet  terminated  by  a flattened  foliaceous  and 
nearly  lanceolate  joint.  Cat  apace  rather  flat  above,  with 
the  anterior  border  arched  und  semicircular,  and  the  poste- 
rior border  neatly  truncated,  having  its  longitudinal  dia- 
meter equal  to  the  transveisal  diameter;  orbits  without 
fissures,  eyes  moderate. 

Example,  l\»rtumnus  rariegatus.  Locality. — The  Adri- 
atic Sea,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  ocean. 


I’oriumnut  Titritgatn*.  male. 

a,  external  antenna  ; i>.  external  jaw  -fool ; e,  tail  or  aMomen.' 

The  species  above  figured  appears  to  be  identical  wilh 
Platyonyrhus  latipes  of  Milne  Edwards  ; nor  does  there  ap- 
pear to  be  any  sufficient  reason  for  distinguishing  the  fojm 
generically  from  Plat  yon  ychus.  [Porti’Jud.k.] 

PORTu'NlDAi,  or  Puddling  Crabs,  a family  of  Bra- 
chut irons  Crustaceans,  nearly  allied  to  the  Cancer ians. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  makes  the  Portunians  the  second 
tribe  or  the  family  of  Cyvlmnetopes,  observing  that  it  nearly 
corresponds  to  the  genus  Portunus,  as  it  was  established 
by  Fabricius,  and  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  the  crus- 
taceans which  Latretllo  arranged  in  his  division  of  Brachy- 
urcs  nag  rum  ( Siri  mining  Brachyuru).  M.  Milne  Ed- 
wards is  of  opinion  that  the  closest  analogy  unites  these 
animals  to  the  Cancerians,  from  which  they  are  hardly  to 
bo  distinguished  except  by  the  peculiar  conformation  of 
their  posterior  feet;  a character  of  much  importance,  inas- 
much us  it  influences  their  manner  of  life,  but  which  is 
found  in  a manner  more  or  less  marked  in  the  species  be- 
longing to  the  greater  part  of  the  other  natural  groups  of 
the  section  Brachyura. 

The  general  form  of  the  Pirtunians,  says  M.  Milne  Ed- 
wards in  continuation,  does  not  ordinarily  differ  much  from 
that  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Cancerians,  but  the  carapace 
is  always  but  little  elevated,  and  sometimes  has  a lozenge- 
shape.  The  orbits  are  directed  upwards  and  forwards.  The 
internal  an  tenure  are  bent  back  transversely,  or  ut  least 
very  obliquely  outwards,  and  the  basilar}' joint  of  the  ex- 
ternal antennre  is  partially  lodged  in  a gap  of  the  internal 
orbitary  angle.  The  third  joint  of  the  external  jaw- feet  is 
ulwu)>  wider  than  it  is  long,  and  sharply  truncated  or 
notched  at  its  anterior  and  external  angle  for  the  insertion 
of  the  fourth  joint. 


Orl>ii«,  nuicnu*.  jaw-foot,  k r.,  uf  Portunu*. 


The  sternal  plastron  is  always  very  wide,  and  in  general 
the  last  thoracic  segment  is  much  more  developed  than  all 
the  others,  even  than  that  which  carries  the  anterior  feet; 
the  suture  which  separates  this  segment  from  the  pre- 
ceding is  directed  very  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards;  the 
vault  of  the  sides  is  generally  nearly  horizontal,  and  the 
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posterior  sella  Turcica  very  narrow.  The  anterior  feet  are  I 
in  general  very  elongated,  the  succeeding  feet  are  some- 
times natatory,  and  the  po-tei  ior  feet  always  so.  their  tarsus 
being  lamellar:  the  second  pair  of  feet  are  ordinarily  nioie 
than  once  and  a half  as  long  as  the  carapace. 

Habits  of  the  Tribe. — The  crustacean*,  of  this  group  are  i 
for  the  most,  part  essentially  swimmers,  and  live  often  out 
at  sea.  They  are  vulgarly  called  Puddler*.  The  following 
genera  are  arranged  under  the  tribe  by  M.  Milne  Edwards. 

Carciiiu*.  (Leach.) 

Generic  Character. — Carapace  approaching  in  general 
form  that  of  Panopeus,  but  little  convex,  although  suili- 
ciently  elevated,  and  remarkably  wider  than  it  is  long. 
The  latero-anterior  borders  which  are  deeply  den  toted, 
form  with  the  orbital  border  a regular  curvature  which 
does  not  reach  beyond  the  level  of  the  middle  of  the 
genital  region  ; latero-posterior  borders  very  long  and  mo- 
derately oblique.  The  branchial  regions  very  much  de- 
veloped and  rounded  anteriorly.  Front  advanced,  horizon- 
tal. of  moderate  width.  Orbits  oval  and  directed  forwards: 
there  is  a fUsuro  at  their  upper  border  and  one  at  their 
lower  border ; the  gap  at  their  internal  angle  lodges  the  base 
of  the  external  antenna,  the  first  joint  of  which  is  narrow 
and  cylindrical,  and  reaches  to  the  front*  their  moveable 
stem  is  very  long  and  inserted  in  the  orbital  gap.  The  in- 
ternal antenna)  are  bent  back  in  their  nearly  circular  Ibssets 
obliquely  outwards.  The  buccal  frame  is  a little  wider 
backwards  than  it  is  in  front,  and  the  third  joint  of  the  jaw- 
feet  is  much  ddated  externally,  and  notched  at  its  two  in- 
ternal angles.  The  sternal  plastron  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Portuni , and  so  would  be  the  feet,  if  it  were  not  that 
the  tarsus  of  the  posterior  feet  is  not  much  enlurged,  and  is 
of  a flattened  lanceolate  form,  though  narrow,  whilst  that  of 
the  preceding  feet  is  styliform.  The  abdomen  of  the  male 
is  only  composed  of  five  segments.  (M.  E.) 

Example,  Carr  in  us  Memos,  Cancer  Mtrnas  of  authors, 
Crdbe  enrage  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  const  of  Normandy, 
The  small  common  Crab  hawked  about  London  and  eaten  by 
the  poorer  classes.  Length  rather  more  than  two  inches. 

Feel  of  C-ociun*. 

Locality , Habits , #c. — Very  common  on  the  coasts  of 
England  and  Frunce,  where  it  is  found  at  low  tide  between 
stones  and  buried  in  the  Kind.  This  species  runs  oil  t he 
beach  with  rapidity,  and  can  sustain  a long  absence  from 
the  water.  It  is  edible,  though  not  much  used  as  an  article 
of  food  in  England  ; but,  during  the  summer,  a great  many 
are  brought  to  Paris.  Colour,  dirty  green ; red  when  boiled. 

Platyonychus.  (Lair). 

Generic  Character—  Carapace  narrower  and  more  regu- 
larly convex  than  that  of  the  other  Portunians,  often  much 
longer  than  it  is  wide,  and  sometimes  circular.  Front  very 
narrow  and  dentated.  Isitero-anterior  borders  a little  curved 
and  directed  backwards,  and,  like  those  of  the  Carcini,  the 
Pdybii,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  Ptrtuni,  divided  into 
five  teeth.  Oibits  not  deep,  and  directed  forwards.  In- 
ternal antenna)  bent  back  obliauely  forwards,  with  their 
foBsels  very  imperfectly  separated  from  the  orbits.  Disposi- 
tion of  the  external  antenna1  different  from  that  in  the  Car- 
cini, the  Rtrtuni,  the  Thalamitee,  and  the  Lupete ; their 
first  joint,  which  is  very  small,  is  not  soldered  to  the  front, 
but  is  moveable,  like  the  succeeding  ones,  and  is  inserted 
between  the  lower  orbital  border  and  the  antennary  fosset. 
The  external  jaw  feet  present  nothing  remarkable,  except 
in  their  third  joint,  which  is  narrower  than  in  (lie  greater 
part  of  the  Portuni,  and  advances  obliquely  to  the  nucleus 
of  the  antennary  fossots.  Sternal  plastron  oval,  narrow, 
and  very  much  narrowed  posteriorly,  and.  as  in  the  Portuni, 
its  median  suture  occupies  only  the  two  lust  segments.  The 
anterior  feet  are  moderate  and  not  very  unequal ; they  are 
applied  exactly  against  the  buccal  region,  end  entirely  resem- 
ble those  of  tile  Portuni ; the  second  pair  of  feet  are  rather 
long,  and  have  the  tarsus  tlallcned.  a little  enlarged,  and  of 
nearly  a lanceolate  form ; the  tarsus  of  the  succeeding  feet 
is  also  a little  flattened,  but  rather  styliform  than  lamellar; 
the  fifth  pair  completely  natatory.  (M.  E.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  genus  into  the  following 
sections  and  subsections: — 

e. 

Species  having  the  frontal  teeth  unequal  in  number,  ono  ( 


of  them  occupying  the  median  line,  and  a single  fissure  at 
the  superior  orbital  border, 
a.  Tarsi  of  the  posterior  feet  of  lanceolate  form. 

Example,  Platyonychus  talipes  ( Cancer  latipes,  Penn.; 
Pn  tumnus  rariegatus,  Leach  ( Maine.) ; Platyonychus  de- 
pur at  nr.  Latr.).  Length  about  an  inch.  Locality—  Coasts 
of  England  and  France.  [Porto units.] 
a a.  Tarsi  of  the  posterior  feet  oval  and  obtuse  at  the  end. 
Example,  Platyonychus  ocellatus  (Cancer  nce/tatus , 
Ilerbst;  Portunus  pictus , Say;  Platyonychus  osccflutus, 
Latr.).  Length  about  two  inches. 

0. 

Species  having  the  frontal  teeth  equal,  and  consequently 
not  one  on  the  median  line,  and  two  fissures  at  the  superior 
orbitul  border. 

Example,  Platyonychus  bipustulatus.  Length  from  two 
to  five  inches.  Locality  — Indian  Ocean. 


rUtyouychni  bipiutulatiM. 


7* 

Species  having  the  front  advanced  in  form  of  a triangu 
lar  muzzle  and  simply  undulated  on  its  borders. 

Example,  Platyonychus  nasutus  (Portunus  bigut  tat  us, 
Ris*o,  Crust.  A 'ice.)  very  small.  Locality— Tho  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

Polybius.  (Leach.) 

Generic  Character.—  Very  nearly  allied  to  Platyonychus, 
from  which  it  hardly  differs,  except  in  the  form  of  the  feet, 
which  are  all  natatory;  those  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  pairs  are  very  much  flattened,  and  terminated  bv  a 
very  large  and  lanceolate  joint,  which  lias  the  same  form 
throughout.  The  posterior  feet  have  the  same  form  as 
those  of  Platyonychus  bipustulatus,  excepting  that  their 
third  joint  is  extremely  short  and  neatly  globular.  The 
sternal  plastron  is  wider,  especially  posteriorly,  than  in  Pla- 
tyonychus, but  presents  the  same  disposition  os  to  the  me- 


dian suture.  The  abdomen  of  the  male  has  the  ordinary 
number  (five)  of  joints.  (M.  E.) 

Example,  Ptlybiu*  Henslowii.  Length  about  two  inches: 
colour  brown.  Locality— The  British  Channel,  where  it 
appears  to  haunt  at  a distance  from  the  coast. 

Portunus.  (Fabr.) 

Generic  Character,  as  restricted  by  M.  Milne  Edwards. — 
Carapace  nearly  of  the  same  form  os  iu  Carcinus,  wider 
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than  it  is  long,  but  with  its  longitudinal  diameter  at  least 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  its  transversal  diameter,  and  the  con- 
tour of  its  anterior  portion  ordinarily  more  curved  than  it  is 
in  that  genus.  The  fronto-orbilal  border  occupies  hardly 
more  than  the  half  of  the  transversal  diameter  of  the  cara- 
ace,  and  the  front,  which  is  narrow,  advances  always  much 
eyond  the  insertion  of  the  external  antenme,  and  reaches 
in  a remarkable  manner  beyond  the  level  of  the  inferior 
border  of  the  orbit,  and  the  external  angle  of  this  cavity. 
The  latero  anterior  border  of  the  carapace  is  delicate  and 
armed  with  four  or  five  large  teeth  ; the  orbits  arc  oval. 
The  antennary  fossets  are  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the 
eyes,  are  transversal,  and  aro  separated  from  each  other  by 
a partition,  the  border  of  which  is  never  prolonged  into  the 
form  of  a spine.  The  basilary  joint  of  the  external  antennae 
is  but  little  developed,  but  completely  separates  the  anten- 
nary fossel  from  the  orbit,  and  is  soldered  to  the  front;  the 
moveable  stem  which  succeeds  to  this  joint  would  seem  to 
spring  from  the  internal  angle  of  the  orbit.  The  structure 
of  the  mouth  presents  nothing  remarkable,  but  it  is  to  bo 
borne  in  mind  that  the  third  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet 
is  at  least  as  wide  as  it  is  long,  and  that  its  anterior  and  in- 
ternal angle  is  much  truncated.  The  sternal  plastron  is 
much  longer  than  it  is  wido,  and  much  narrowed  backwards; 
its  median  suture  is  not  extended,  except  upon  the  last  two 
rings.  The  first  pair  of  feet  are  of  moderate  size,  and,  in 
general,  oue  is  much  stouter  than  the  other.  The  arm 
reaches  hut  very  little  beyond  the  lateral  border  of  tho  cara- 
pace, and  U not  always  armed  with  spines  as  in  Lupea ; tho 
carpus  always  presents  on  its  internal  side  a great  spiniform 
prolongation,  and  the  hand,  tho  length  of  which  never 
equals  that  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  carapace, 
is  ordinarily  moved  a little  inwards,  so  as  to  give  the  capa- 
bility of  an  exact  application  against  the  anterior  and  in- 
ferior portion  of  the  body.  The  three  succeeding  pairs  of 
feet  are  nearly  of  the  same  length ; but,  nevertheless,  the 
third  or  fourth  pair  arc  generally  longest,  and  the  second 
are  shorter  than  the  anterior  pair;  their  last  joint  is  styli- 
form  and  canaliculate.  The  fifth  pair  arc,  on  the  contrary, 
very  much  enlarged  at  the  end ; their  third  joint  is  nearly 
of  the  same  form  as  tho  preceding  ones,  and  their  last  joint 
is  lamellar,  and  oval  or  lanceolate.  The  abdomen  presents 
nothing  remarkable,  its  disposition  being  nearly  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  genera,  except  that  it  is  less  wide  in  the 
females  and  is  always  triangular  in  tho  males.  Thu  genus, 
as  restricted,  establishes  the  passage  between  the  Carcini 
on  one  side  and  the  Lupecv  on  the  other.  (M.  £.) 

Habits,  Locality,  — The  Portuni,  though  essentially 
aquatic  and  swimming  with  much  ease,  are  not  met  with  far 
out  at  sea  like  the  Lupea.  Their  haunts  are  near  the  shore, 
and  at  spring-tides  they  arc  often  found  during  the  ebb 
hidden  under  stones,  in  the  small  pools  of  water  left  by  the 
sea.  Some  species  inhabit  still  greater  depths,  on  oyster- 
beds,  &c.,  ana  they  are  never  seen  to  run,  like  the  Carctni, 
on  the  shore.  When  withdrawn  from  the  water,  they  perish 
in  a few  hours.  They  are  eminently  carnivorous,  feuding 
mostly  on  tho  dead  bodies  of  animals  which  they  find  in 
the  sea.  Many  of  the  species  are  eatable,  and  all,  with  a 
single  exception,  inhabit  the  coasts  of  England  and  France. 
(M.  E.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  species  into  tho  following 
sections  and  subsections. 


Species  having  tho  front  armed  with  very  distinct  teeth. 

a.  Front  armed  with  at  least  ten  teeth  or  spinos. 
Example,  Portunus  puber  (Cancer  puber , Linn. ; Cancer 


Locality — The  coasts  of  England  and  France.  This  is  the 
Crabe  d laine,  Crdbe  Espagnol,  See.,  of  the  French. 

aa.  Front  armed  with  three  or  five  teeth. 

aa*.  Carapace  wrinkled,  unequal,  rather  granulous,  and 
covered  with  hair. 

Example,  Portuniu  plicatue  ( Cancer  Devurator,  var. 
Penn. ; Portuniu  Depuratnr,  Leach ; Portunus  lividus(x 
Leach,  Malac.).  Length  about  eighteen  lines.  Colour  red- 
dish. Locality— Coasts  of  England  and  France. 

aa**.  Carapace  nearly  united,  and  without  hairs. 

Example,  Portuniu  marmoreut  ( Cancer  Depurator, 
Penn.).  Locality— Coasts  of  England  and  France.  The 
last  juint  of  the  posterior  feet  in  this  species  terminates 
in  a point. 

P- 

Species  having  the  front  entire  or  divided  only  into  rounded 
lobes. 

b.  Latero- anterior  borders  of  the  carapace  armed  with 
five  teeth. 

b.*  Front  divided  into  three  lobes,  of  which  the  median 
lobe  is  more  advanced  than  the  lateral  lobes. 

Example,  Portuniu  corrugatus  ( Cancer  corrugattu, 
Penn. ; Portuniu  puber,  Blainv.).  Length  about  two  inches. 
Colour  reddish.  Locality — Coasts  of  England  and  France ; 
very  common  in  tho  Mediterranean. 

b**.  Front  entire,  or  divided  only  into  two  symmetrical 
lobes. 

bb.  Latcro-antcrior  borders  of  tho  carapace  armed  with 
four  teeth  only. 

Example,  Portunus  integrifrons  ( Cancer  Navigator  t 
Herbst).  Carapace  pubescent.  Length  about  two  inches. 

Locality. — Indian  Ocean. 

Lupea.  (Leach.) 

Generic  Character. — The  greater  part  of  the  Lupea  are 
remarkable  for  the  flatness  and  great  transversal  extent  of 
their  carapace,  the  diameter  of  which  in  that  direction  is 
more  than  double  its  length.  Front  nearly  always  narrow, 
and  much  less  projecting  than  the  lower  border  or  external 
angle  of  tlie  orbit ; the  latero- anterior  border  of  the  cara- 
pace very  long,  forming  generally,  with  the  anterior  border, 
a very  regular  and  open  segment  of  a circle,  and  each  of 
them  armed  with  nine  teeth,  more  or  less  projecting  and 
spiniform  ; of  these  spines  the  last  is  in  general  much  greater 
than  all  the  others,  and  is  clirceted  straight  outwards,  though 
sometimes  it  docs  not  differ  from  that  which  precedes  it. 
Orbits  oval,  and  directed  obliquely  forwards  and  upwards ; 
their  lower  wall  does  not  reach  to  the  front,  and  there  is,  at 
the  internal  canthus,  a large  notch,  which  the  basilary  joint 
of  the  external  antenna  fills  ; at  the  upper  border  of  these 
cavities  are  two  fissures.  The  fossets  which  lodge  the  in- 
ternal antennse  are  not  dcep.and  hardly  covered  by  tire  front; 
the  vertical  lamina  which  separates  them  is  armed  with  a 
spiniform  point,  which  is  often  prolonged  beyond  the  an- 
terior border  of  the  carapace.  Externally,  these  car  ilies  aro 
completely  separated  from  the  orbits,  and  the  stem  of  tho 
antennse,  which  are  there  inserted,  is  sufficiently  short  lobe 
bent  back  there  entirely.  The  basilary  joint  of  the  external 
antennse  is  soldered  to  the  inferior  border  of  the  superior 
and  external  angle  of  the  front ; it  is  not  wide,  and  gives  in- 
sertion, by  the  extremity  of  its  internal  border,  to  tho  move- 
able stem  formed  by  the  succeeding  joints,  so  that  this  stem, 
the  length  of  which  is  considerable,  would  seem  to  spring 
from  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eye,  and  nothing  pre- 
vents its  being  bent  backward  outwards  to  conceal  itself 
in  tho  orbital  cavity.  The  epistume  is  extremely  narrow, 
and  the  buccal  frame  is  very  nearly  square,  but,  in  general, 
wider  forwards  than  it  is  behind.  The  third  joint  of  the  ex- 
ternal jaw-feet  is  rather  abruptly  truncated  forwards  and 
inwards.  The  sternal  plastron  is  nearly  always  tolerably 
convex  longitudinally,  very  wide,  and  hardly  closed  (resserrS) 
posteriorly ; its  median  suture  occupies  the  lost  three  seg- 
ments. The  first  pair  of  feet  are  very  large,  and  always 
armed  with  a certain  number  of  spines;  tho  fingers  are 
elongated,  and  not  remarkably  curved  inwards.  The  throe 
succeeding  pairs  of  feet  are  much  shorter,  and  ore  all  nearly 
of  the  same  size;  sometimes  their  terminal  joint  is  slender, 
rounded,  styliform.and  in  general  cunaliculated ; sometimes 
it  is  flattened,  lamellar,  and  natatory.  In  the  first  case  tbo 
feet  would  appear  to  be  specially  destined  for  walking, 
whilst  in  the  second  their  disposition  is  more  favourable  to 
swimming.  The  fifth  pair  are  very  strong,  and  constitute, 
by  the  width  of  their  last  two  joints,  powerful  oars  ; their  third 
joint  (or  thigh)  is  in  general  stout,  but  very  short,  and  pre- 
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Lope*  and  dotaSli. 

sent*  scarcely  any  spines,  as  in  Thalamita.  The  last  joint 
is  always  oval.  In  the  female  the  abdomen  presents  nothing 
remarkable,  except  that  its  length  is  very  considerable ; in 
the  male  its  structure  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
genera,  there  being  only  five  distinct  pieces,  the  third,  fourth, 
und  fifth  rings  being  soldered  together;  the  first  three 
segments  arc  always  very  large,  but  at  the  level  of  the  fourth 
there  is  a sudden  narrowing,  and  the  last  three  are  narrower 
still.  (M.  E.) 

Habit*,  $-c.  r,j  the  Genu*. — The  Litpece  arc  Pelagic  Crus- 
taceans, living  in  the  ocean,  where  they  have  been  seen 
by  rnauy  voyagers,  and  where  they  have  no  other  apparent 
place  of  repose  than  the  floating  fuci.  Their  swimming 
powers  are  great,  and  Bose  remarked  that  they  have  the 
faculty  of  sustaining  themselves  at  the  surface  of  tho  water 
in  a state  of  repose,  without  the  execution  of  any  visible 
movement. 

This  genus  is  divided  by  M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  gives 
the  above  summary  of  their  habits,  into  the  three  following 
groups : — 

A A.  Species  with  the  body  very  thick  ami  convex  above; 
first  pair  of  feet  stout,  and  not  much  elongated;  the 
band  considerably  shorter  than  the  carapace. 

Convex  Lupem. 

Example  of  this  first  submenus,  Lupea  Tranquebarica 
( Cancer  olivaceus.  Hcrbst ; Cancer  serratus  f Forsk. ; Pbr- 
tonus  serratus,  Rupp.;  Portunus  Tranquebaricus,  Kabr.). 

This,  tho  largest  Portutiian  known,  is  six  or  eight  inches 
in  length,  of  a greyish  green,  and  inhabits  the  seas  of  Asia. 

A.  Species  having  the  body  very  much  compressed  ; the 
first  pair  of  feet  stout,  and  but  little  elongated ; the 
hand  remarkably  shorter  than  the  carapace.  Torsi  of 
tho  second,  third,  and  fourth  pairs  flattened,  lamellar, 
and  nearly  lanceolate. 

Swimming  Lupcm.  (Second  subgenus.) 

* Species  having  the  last  lateral  spine  at  least  twice  as 
large  as  the  preceding,  and  the  front  projecting  but 
little. 

a.  Median  teeth  of  the  front  projecting  but  little,  and 
sometimes  hardly  visible. 

a*.  Upper  bolder  of  the  orbit  armed  with  a spine. 

Example,  Lupea  velagica  {Cancer  pelagicus,  Linn. ; Can- 
' cer  reticulatu s,  and  Cancer  Cedo  Nulli,  Herbst ; Portunus 
pelagicus,  Fabr.).  Length  from  three  to  four  inches ; 
colour  greyish-green  with  yellow  spots.  Locality — The  Red 
Sea  and  the  whole  Indian  Ocean. 

a**.  Upper  border  of  the  orbit  without  any  spinifortn  pro- 
longation. 

Example,  Lupea  sanguinolenta  ( Cancer  sunguinn/entus, 
Herbst;  Cancer  pelagicus , ear.  and  Portunus  sanguinolen- 
tus,  Fabr.).  Length  about  two  inches.  Carupnco  with  three 
largo  bright  red  spots  on  the  back  part  of  the  carapace. 
Locality — The  Indian  Ocean. 

a***.  Median  teeth  of  the  front  small,  but  projecting. 

Example,  Lupea  cribraria  ( Portunus  cribrariu- *,  Lam.). 
Length  three  inches;  colour  yellow,  with  numerous  whitish 
spots.  Locality— Coasts  of  Brasil. 


L i.i  pen  pelagian. 

B.  Species  having  the  last  spine  of  the  latero-anterior 
border  of  the  carapace  scarcely  longer  than  the  others. 

b.  External  border  of  the  arm  without  spines. 

Example,  Lupea  spinimana  ( Portunus  j^lagicus  and 
Portunus  spinimanus,  Latr.).  Length  from  three  to  four 
inches.  Locality — Coasts  of  Brazil. 

bb.  External  border  of  the  arms  spined. 

Example,  Lupea  lobifrons.  Length  one  inch.  Locality , 
The  East  Indies. 

C.  Tarsi  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  pair  of  feet  nar- 
row and  styliform. 

Walking  Lupese.  (Third  subgenus.) 

a.  Species  having  the  last  tooth  of  the  latero-anterior 
border  of  tho  carapace  resembling  the  others. 

a.  Teeth  of  tho  latero-anterior  borders  alternately  large 
and  small. 

Example,  Lupea  rubra  ( Ciri  apoa,  Marc.;  Portunus 
rub.-r,  Lara.).  Length  about  two  inches.  General  colour 
reddish:  extremity  of  the  daws  black.  Locality — Tho  coasts 
of  Brasil. 

a*.  Teeth  of  the  latero-anterior  borders  of  the  carapace 
resembling  each  other. 

Example,  Litpra  granulata.  Length  about  an  inch. 
Locality — The  Isle  of  France. 

b.  Species  with  the  last  tooth  of  the  latcro  anterior  bor- 
der of  the  carapace  at  least  twice  as  large  us  the  pre- 
ceding. 

b.  Median  teeth  of  the  front  much  more  projecting  than 
tho  lateral  teeth. 

Example,  Lupea  Sebee  ( Cancer  marinus  scutiformix, 
Scba,  Mus , iii.»  pi.  20,  f.  9,  copied  by  Lntreillc,  in  Encycl 
pi.  272,  f.  6.  under  the  name  of  Ptr tunas  mnguinotentus. 
Size  about  the  same  as  L.  granulata . Locality— Coasts  of 
Brazil.  (M.  E.) 

bb.  Median  teeth  of  the  front  less  projecting  than  the 
others. 

bb*.  Hands  largo,  of  the  ordinary  form,  and  shorter 
than  the  transversal  diameter  of  the  carapace. 

Example,  Lupea  h astaia  (Cancer  hastulus,  Linn.;  Por- 
tunus has  talus,  J^xtr. ; Lupa  Dufnurii,  Hesui.).  Length 
about  two  inches.  Locality — The  Mediterranean. 

bb**.  Hands  filiform  and  of  great  length,  being  nearly 
once  and  a half  the  iransvorsal  diameter  of  the  carapace. 

Example,  Lupea  Forceps,  Lura  Forceps,  Leach;  Pir- 
t units  Forceps,  Latr.).  Length  about  an  inch.  Locality — 
The  Antilles. 

Thalamita.  (Latr.) 

Generic  Character. — Carajiace  in  most  of  the  species 
characteristic;  but  in  some  it  gradually  approximates  that 
of  the  Lapeer ; in  fact,  sometimes  it  has  the  form  of  on  elon- 
gated square  ; its  transversal  diameter  is  nearly  double  the 
length,  and  its  frunto-oibital  border  forms  with  the  latero- 
anterior  borders  a nearly  right  angle;  in  oilier  cases  it  is 
nearly  hexagonal,  its  six  borders  form  nearly  equal  angles, 
and  its  width  only  exceeds  about  half  of  its  length.  The 
front  is  always  very  wide,  projecting,  and  at  least  as  much 
advanced  as  the  inferior  border  and  external  angle  of  the 
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orbit,  a disposition  which  is  never  observable  in  the  Lupca *. 
The  latero-anterior  borders  of  the  carapace  are  more  or  leas 
oblique,  but  always  form  with  the  frouto-orbital  border  a 
very  strong  marked  angle,  where  there  are  from  four  to 
seven  teeth,  the  last  of  which  is  never  remarkably  larger 
than  the  others.  The  eyes  are  stout  and  short ; the  orbits 
oval,  and  completely  separated  from  the  anlennary  fosacts; 
the  unper  bonier  of  the  latter  presents  two  small  fissures, 
and  their  angle  is  often  nearly  as  distant  from  the  median 
line  as  the  angle  which  terminates  behind  the  latero-an- 
tenor  border.  The  internal  antenna)  bend  back  completely 
in  their  fosse ts ; and  the  inter-antennary  partition  projects 
but  little.  The  basilary  joint  of  the  external  antenna)  is  m 
general  very  wide,  and  always  soldered  to  the  front  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  its  anterior  border,  presenting  ex- 
ternally a more  or  less  considerable  projection  winch  sepa- 
rates the  orbit  from  the  point  of  articulation  of  the  moveable 
stem  of  those  appendages,  and  which  is  very  long,  und  in- 
serted sometimes  very  far  from  the  orbital  cavity.  The  epis- 
tomc  is  very  distinct  and  of  a lozenge-shape.  The  buccal 
frame  is  very  wide,  and  the  external  jaw-feel  are  disposed 
nearly  as  in  the  Prrtuni.  The  sternal  plastron  is  very  large 
and  its  median  suture  extends  upon  the  last  three  rings. 
The  anterior  feet  arc  very  large,  and  cannot  be  concealed 
under  the  nnterior  portion  of  the  body,  ns  (hey  are  in  the 
Piriuni  and  Plat  y on  y chi ; their  third  joint  is  spiny  an- 
teriorly and  reaches  much  beyond  the  carapace  ; the  hand 
is  in  general  rough,  with  a considerable  number  of  teeth, 
and  is  ut  least  as  lung  as  the  carapace.  The  three  suc- 
ceed, ng  pairs  are  much  shorter,  and  diminish  in  length  suc- 
cessively; their  tarsus  is,  in  general,  styliforra.  The  fifth 
pair  are,  as  ordinarily,  the  shortest  of  ull,  their  third  joint 
is  nevertheless  elongated,  and  at  the  extremity  of  its  an- 
terior border  there  is  a rather  strong  spine,  u disposition 
which  never  exists  in  tho Portuni  or  the IHutyonyrhi, and  is 
extremely  rare  in  the  Lupece;  towards  their  termination  these 
feet  become  very  wide,  and  their  tarsus  is  oval.  Tho  abdo-  I 
men  presents  nothing  remarkable.  (XI.  E.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  genus  into  tho  following 
sections: — 

1. 

Fronto-orbital  border  not  occupying  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  width  of  the  carapace,  and  forming  a rather  open 
angle  with  the  latero-antei  ior  borders,  which  are  armed 
with  six  or  seven  teeth. 

Hexagonal  Thalamitee. 

2. 

Fronto-orbital  border  occupying  nearly  the  whole  width 
of  the  carapace,  and  terming  a nearly  right  angle  with 
the  latero-nnterior  borders,  which  are  aimed  with  four 
or  five  teeth. 

Quadrilateral  Thai  ami  tte. 

The  latter  form  tho  first  subgenus  m M.  Milne  Edwards's 
arrangement. 

a.  Species  having  the  front  entire  or  divided  into  lobes, 
but  with  no  teeth. 

Example,  Thalamita  Chaptalii  ( Portunut  Chaptalii, 
A ud.  Crust.  Stw  Kgypte).  Length  about  au  inch.  Lo- 
cality— The  Red  Sea. 


Tlmtamila  ChnpUlii. 

b.  Species  whose  front  is  armed  with  deeply  cut  and 
flattened  teeth. 

Example,  Thulamita  crenata.  ( Pirtunus  crenatue,  Latr. 
That  aunt  a Ad  mete,  Guerin,  Icon.  Cr.,  pi.  |,  f.  4.) 

-Mid  .Subgenus.  (Hexagonal  Thalamitee.) 

a.  Species  having  the  lutero-auterior  border  of  the  cara- 
pace armed  with  six  teeth. 

a.  Last  lateral  tooth  nearly  the  same  6ize  as  the  preceding. 

a*.  Anterior  feel  armed  with  spines,  but  without  elevated 
granulations. 

Example,  Thalamita  crurifera  ( Pnrtunut  cruciferut, 
Fa  hr.  and  Latr.;  Cancer  sexdentatus.  Herbst?).  Length 
from  three  to  four  inches;  colour  reddish  with  yellow  spoil 
and  bauds,  (he  median  markings  resembling  a cross.  Lo- 
cality—The  Indian  Ocean. 


TlmUmiu  Crucifer#. 

a**.  Anterior  feet  presenting  between  the  spines  with 
which  they  are  ai  med,  a gieat  number  of  tubercles  or 
elevated  granulations. 

Example,  Thalamita  Natatnr  (Cancer  Natator,  Ileilxt: 
Portunus  sanguinolentue,  Bose.).  Locality — Indian  Ocean. 


Thataniti*  Katnlor. 


an.  List  lateral  tooth  stouter  and  much  more  project- 
ing that!  the  others. 
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Example.  Thalamita  CaUianassa  (Cancer  Cal /inn asm. 
Herbal).  Length  about  an  inch.  Locality — Indian  Ocean. 

b.  Species  having  the  latero-anterior  border  of  the  cara- 
pace armed  with  seven  teeth,  two  of  which  are  rudi- 
mentary. 

Example,  Thalamita  erytkrodactyla  ( Purtunus  crythro- 
daclylus,  Lam.).  Length  ‘24  inches.  Locality — Australasia. 

Podophtlialmus.  (Lam.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  justly  observes,  that  of  all  the  Por- 
tunians  the  Podophthalmi  have  the  most  remarkable  aspect, 
utid  characters  the  most  easy  to  seize.  The  enormous  length 
of  their  ocular  peduncles,  winch  are  very  short  in  the  other 
Sinmming  Brachyura , is  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  at 
first  sight. 


Eye,  orbit,  jiw.foot,  Sec.  of  fodnphthalmoi. 

Generic  Character,— Carapace  of  a very  much  elongated 
quadrilateral  form,  the  two  lateral  sides  of  which  arc  strongly 
truncated,  and  with  its  antcro- posterior  diameter  not  equal- 
ling the  naif  of  its  transversal  diameter.  Its  anterior  bor- 
der, which  ts  nearly  straight,  is  about  four  times  as  long  as 
the  posterior  border.  Tlio  front,  or  space  comprised  be- 
tween the  two  eyes,  is  linear,  and  on  each  side  the  anterior 
bonier  of  the  carapace  is  hollowed  throughout  its  length 
into  a very  long  and  deep  gutter,  which  constitutes  the 
orbits;  the  external  angle  of  these  ocular  cavities  separates 
the  anterior  border  of  the  carapace  from  its  lateral  border, 
the  direction  of  which,  very  oblique,  is  the  same  through- 
out its  length.  The  eyes  are  carried  on  delicate  peduncles 
of  extreme  length ; and  these  osseous  stems  are  inserted 
near  the  median  line  of  the  front,  and  carry  at  their  ex- 
tremity the  second  ocular  piece,  whilst  in  the  Ocypodians, 
where  the  eyes  are  also  very  much  developed,  it  is  on  the 
development  of  this  second  piece,  and  not  the  first,  that  the  j 
length  depends.  The  ocular  bulb  is  not  very  large,  and 
reaches  the  lateral  extremity  of  the  carapace.  The  internal  ■ 
antenn®  are  situated  below  the  origin  of  the  eyes,  a disposi- 
tion which  is  met  with  in  no  other  Portunian,  and  their 
stem  cannot  bend  itself  back  into  the  cavity  where  they  aro 
lodged.  The  external  antenn®  aro  also  below  the  eyes ; they 
are  placed  between  the  antennary  fossels  and  the  orbits,  at 
the  external  side  of  the  first,  and  their  basilary  joint  is  sol- 
dered with  the  borders  of  these  two  cavities,  so  as  to  com- 
plete their  walls  and  to  separate  them  from  each  other ; the  • 
moveable  stem  which  terminates  these  antenn®  is  formed  . 
of  two  small  peduncular  joints  and  of  a slender  and  rather 
short  muitiarticulate  filament.  The  buccal  frame  is  ex-  ; 
tremely  wide,  and  is  only  separated  from  the  antennary 
fosse  Is  by  a very  delicate  border ; its  anterior  border  is  about  ; 
twice  as  long  as  its  lateral  borders,  and  these  last  are  . 
directed  obliquely  backwards  and  inwards.  The  external  | 
jaw-fect  leave  a considerable  space  between  them,  and  their  1 
third  joint  is  nearly  as  wide  as  it  is  long ; but  it  is  so  trun-  i 


cated  forwards  and  inwards,  that  its  form  has  been  com- 
pared to  a hatchet,  the  extremity  of  whose  trenchant  edge 


gives  insertion  to  the  succeeding  joints,  which  are  very  large. 
The  first  pair  of  feet  are  large,  and  terminate  by  a nearly 
straight  hand  ; when  they  are  bent  they  reach  much  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  carapace.  The  succeeding  feet 
are  much  less  than  the  anterior  pair,  and  the  third  pair 
are  longer  than  the  others.  The  joint  which  terminates 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  pairs  is  styliform  and  a little 
flattened.  The  fifih  pair  are  very  wide  and  m the  form  of 
natatory  oars.  The  abdomen  presents  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  females;  but  in  the  males  it  is  triangular,  and  com 
posed  of  five  moveable  pieces  only.  (M.  E.) 

Example,  Podoph thalmus  vigil  (Porlunus  vigil,  Fubr 
/Wo/  Jittialmus  spinosus,  Lain.).  The  only  species  known. 
Lcugth  from  two  to  four  inches.  Locality — Indian  Ocean. 

Fossil  Portunians. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  the  fossil  crustacean 
figured  by  Davilla  (Catal.,  t.  iii.,  pi.  3,  f.  6),  and  designated 
by  M.  Dcsmarest  under  the  name  of  Porlunus  leucodnn 
( Cr . Foss , p.  86,  pi.  6,  f.  1,  3),  bears  some  analogy  to  Lupea 
Tranquebarica.  The  Podophthalmus  Defrancii  of  the  work 
last  quoted  appears,  M.  Milne  Edwards  observes,  to  differ 
principally  from  Podophthalmus  vigil  by  the  absence  of 
the  sharp  spines  which  terminate  the  lateral  angles  of 
(he  carapace  in  the  latter;  but  ns  the  internal  cast  only  is 
known,  be  remarks  that  it  is  very  possible  that  this  nega- 
tive character  does  not  really  exist. 

PORTUS,  FRANCIS,  a celebrated  philologer,  born  in 
1511,  in  the  island  of  Crete.  He  lost  both  his  parents  at  an 
early  age,  and  was  sent  by  a friend  to  Padua,  where  for  six 
years  he  studied  classical  literature  and  philosophy.  After 
"the  death  of  his  friend  and  benefactor  he  repaired  to  Venice, 
where  his  talents  procured  him  the  directorship  of  the 
school  fur  young  Greeks.  But  owing  to  his  inconsiderate 
expressions  on  matters  of  religion,  he  soon  lost  his  place. 
He  now  went  to  Modena,  where  in  1536  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  literature,  after  having  signed  some  articles 
of  faith,  to  which  at  first  he  strongly  objected.  Ho  held 
this  ollicc  for  six  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  exchanged 
Modena  for  Ferrara,  to  undertake  the  education  of  the  sons 
of  the  Dutchess  lienee  of  France.  In  this  capacity  he  also 
carried  on  her  correspondence  with  Calvin,  whose  doctrines 
this  lady  hail  secretly  adopted.  During  his  stay  at  Ferrara, 
Portus  was  made  a member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Filareti. 
After  the  death  ef  her  husband,  the  dutehess  returned  to 
France,  and  Portus,  from  fear  of  persecution  for  his  religi- 
ous opinions,  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  obtained  the  rights 
of  a citizen  and  a professorship  in  the  university  (1562). 
Here  he  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  partly  in  ful- 
filling the  duties  of  his  office,  and  partly  in  writing  those 
works  by  which  he  established  his  reputation  as  a scholar 
and  a critic.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  June,  1581. 

Portus  has  written  explanatory  and  critical  commentaries 
on  various  antient  authors,  such  as  Aristotlo  (‘Rhetoric’), 
Aphthouius,  Herinogcnes,  Longinus,  Pindar,  on  the  'Greek 
Anthology,’  some  works  of  Xenophon,  on  Thucydides,  and 
others.  He  translated  into  Latin  the  treatise  of  Apollonius 
of  Alexandria,'  Do  Syntaxi,  seu  Currectione  Ora  lion  is,’  the 
* Psalms,’  the  hymns  and  letters  of  Sy'lie.-dus,  and  the  odes 
of  Gregorius  Nazianzenus.  His  son  Aeimlius  Portus  pub- 
lished, in  1584,  six  dissertations  and  some  other  works  of  his 
father.  It  is  said  that  thero  are  still  some  MSS.  of  Francis 
Portus  in  the  library  of  Eslu,  containing  commentaries  on 
several  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  on  Sophocles,  which 
have  never  been  printed. 

PORTUS,  /EMILIUS,  the  son  of  Francis  Portus,  was 
bom,  about  1550.  at  Ferrara.  In  his  youth  he  was  instructed 
by  his  father  in  the  antient  languages  and  literature.  After 
the  death  of  his  father  he  left  Geneva,  and  in  that  same 
year  (1581)  he  was  made  professor  of  Greek  at  Lausanne, 
where  lie  remained  for  ten  years,  devoting  his  leisure  hours 
to  preparing  new  editions  of  antient  authors.  In  1592  he 
was  invited  to  the  chair  of  Greek  'literature  in  the  university 
of  Heidelberg,  of  which  liu  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments.  He  died  at  Heidelberg  in  1610,  at  liio 
age  of  60  years. 

The  numerous  works  of  Aerailius  Portus  consist  of  com- 
mentaries, translations,  aiul  original  works.  Among  the 
first  we  may  mention  his  Commentary' on  Pindar  ( 1598),  his 
edition  of  Euripides,  with  notes  of  Canter,  Brcdneus,  Stibili- 
nus,  and  some  of  his  own,  Geneva,  1602;  Aristophanes, 
Geneva,  1607  ; Aristotle’s  Rhetoric  (the  translation  was 
made  by  Aerailius,  the  Commentary  by  his  father).  Spire, 
1598  ; Homer  s Iliad,  Xenophon,  and  Thucydides.  He 
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translated  into  Latin  the  work  of  Proclus, ' Do  Theologia 
Platonis,’  published  at  Hamburg  in  1618;  the  Lexicon  of 
Suidas,  Colonia  Allobrogum,  1G19;  a reprint  appeared  at 
Geneva  in  1630.  He  also  translated  Thucydides  and  the 
'Roman  Antiquites  ’ of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  The 
following  are  the  original  works  of  Aemilius  Portus:  ' Ora- 
tio  devariarum  Lingunrum  usu,  necessitate,  proostantiaque,’ 
Cassel,  1611,  4to. ; ‘Duiionarium  lonicura  Graeco- Lati- 
nuui,  quod  indicem  in  omnes  Herodoli  libros  continet,* 
Frankfort,  1603,  8vo. ; a reprint  of  it  appeared  at  Oxford  in 
1809.  ‘Diclionariuin  DoiieuraGraeco  l-atinum,  quodTheo- 
criti,  Moselii,  Bionis,  et  Simmiae  variorum  opusculorum 
mterpretationem  continet,’  Frankfort,  1604;  'Pindaricum 
Lexicon,  in  quo  non  solum  Dorismi  Pindaro  peculiaros,  sed 
eliam  verba  phrasesque  non  vulgaras  et  in  aliis  lexicis 
omissso  declarantur,'  Hanau,  1604;  ‘ De  prisca  Grtccorum 
Compotntionc,’  Heidelberg,  160 1 ; * De  Nihili  Antiquitatc  et 
multiplied  Potestate,*  Cassel,  1600. 

PORUS  (Ilwpoc).  the  name  given  by  Greek  writers  to 
several  Indian  kings.  From  its  frequent  occurrence,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  name  of  a family  or  Iribe,  rather 
than  the  proper  name  of  on  individual.  Some  modern 
writers  suppose  it  to  be  the  some  word  as  the  Sanskrit  potura , 
a ‘citizen  but  Lassen  {Pmtapotamia  Indica,  p.  17, 18)  with 
more  probability  connects  it  with  Piurara,  or  descendants 
of  Puru,  which  we  know,  from  the  ancient  wiilings  of  the 
Hindug,  to  have  been  the  name  of  several  Indian  dynasties. 

Alexander,  in  his  invasion  of  India,  met  with  two  differ- 
ent kings  of  ibis  name,  one  of  whom  ruled  over  the  country 
between  the  Hydaspesand  Arcsines,  and  the  other  over  the 
country  betweecn  the  Acesines  and  Hydraotes  (Razee). 
The  former  made  a formidable  resistance  to  Alexander, 
but  was  conquered.  Alexander  however  treated  him  with 
respect,  and  restored  to  him  his  kingdom,  with  enlarged 
limits.  [Alexander,  p.  300.]  The  other  Porus  did  not 
wait  the  arrival  of  Alexander,  but  fled  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  Prasii.  His  dominions  were  given  to  the  Porus  whom 
Alexander  conquered.  (Arrian,  Anub.,  v.  20,  21,  29.)  Porus 
however  did  not  long  survive  Alexander.  He  was  treacher- 
ously killed  by  Eudamus,  h c.  317.  (Diod.  Sic.,  xix.  14.) 

Strabo  mentions  (xv.,  p.  686)  that  an  Indian  king  of  the 
name  of  Porus  sent  an  embassy  to  Augustus. 

POSEIDON.  [NxPTtJNiis.j 

POSEN,  a province  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  was  for- 
merly a part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  On  the  first  par- 
tition of  Poland  in  1772,  the  part  of  Posen  to  the  north  of 
the  Netze,  and  on  the  second  partition  in  1793,  the  remain- 
ing part  fell  to  the  share  of  Prussia:  this,  together  with  the 
part  of  tiie  kingdom  south  of  the  Vistula,  as  fur  as  Warsaw, 
acquired  by  PriiBsiaon  the  third  partition,  received  the  name 
of  South  Prussia.  In  1807  all  South  Prussia  was  taken  from 
Prussia  to  form  part  of  the  duchy  o(  Warsaw.  In  1815  the 
congress  of  Vienna  restored  the  original  province  of  Posen 
to  Prussia  by  the  name  of  the  grand-duchv  of  Posen.  It 
lies  between  51®  10'  and  53°  32'  N.  lot.,  and  between  15°  7' 
and  18®  38' E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
province  of  Prussia,  on  the  east  by  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
on  the  south  by  Silesia,  and  on  the  west  by  Brandenburg. 
The  urea  is  12,250  square  miles,  divided  into  the  two 
governments  of  Bromberg  and  Posen. 

Facto/ the  Country,  Soil,  Climate,  ^-c.— This  province  is 
perfectly  level,  except  the  banks  of  the  Warlha  in  the  circle 
of  Obcrnik,  which  are  rather  more  elevated,  and  there  is  here 
and  there  a hill  on  the  frontiers  of  Silosia.  The  soil  is  partly 
marsh,  which  is  very  fertile,  and  partly  sandy,  but  even 
here  the  sand  is  so  mixed  with  more  solid  elements,  es- 
pecially loam,  that  the  soil  may  be  considered  as  tolerably 
good.  Tho  most  fertile  parts  are  the  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  Wartha,  and  the  Nelzbruch,  a low  tract  on  the  river 
Netze,  about  90  miles  in  length,  and  not  above  3 in  breadth, 
which,  having  been  completely  secured  by  dikes  by  Frede- 
rick II.,  is  now  converted  into  fine  com-land  and  meadows, 
with  farmhouses  and  villages,  where,  under  the  Polish 
government,  there  w ere  only  unprofitable  bogs  and  thickets. 
The  river  Wartha,  which  traverses  the  province  in  its  whole 
breadth,  and  the  Netze,  are  navigable.  The  Netze  is  con- 
nected by  the  Bromberg  canal  with  the  Brahe,  which  has 
been  made  navigable,  and  falls  into  the  Vistula,  which 
only  touches  the  frontier  for  a short  distance  above  Thorn, 
but  is  of  groat  advantage  by  opening  a communication 
with  the  Bailie.  Besides  these  there  ore  several  other 
rivers,  so  that  the  province  is  very  well  watered.  The 
Bromberg  canal,  which  is  twenty  miles  long,  was  con- 


structed under  Frederick  II.,  at  the  expense  of  200,000 
dollars.  There  are  several  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is 
the  Goppto  lake.  The  air  is  pure  and  healthy. 

Natural  Productions. — The  chief  productions  arc  com  of 
all  kinds,  pulse,  culinary  vegetables,  flax,  and  some  hemp; 
tobacco,  hops,  fruit,  and  timber ; the  common  domestic  ani- 
mals, game,  poultry  (especially  geese),  fish,  and  bees.  There 
are  limestone,  freestone,  saltpetre,  and  bog-iron,  of  which  no 
use  is  made.  Agricultural  operations  are  carried  on  in  a 
very  careless  manner.  The  country  suffered  very  severely 
by  the  late  wars,  and  this,  with  the  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment, checked  the  agricultural  improvements,  which  had 
been  successfully  commenced  under  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment. Since  1815  however  a better  state  of  things  has  been 
gradually  established.  * The  common  people,’  says  Dictc- 
rici,  * live  in  a very  simple  and  poor  manner;  but  it  is  un- 
deniable that,  especially  of  late,  a considerable  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  their  condition.  Great  public  buildings, 
one  of  which  is  the  citadel  of  Posen,  the  organization  of  (he 
public  schools,  and  the  regulation  of  the  relations  of  the 
landowners  and  the  peasants,  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  common  people.’ 

Trade  and  Manufactures. — The  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
corn,  especially  wheat,  a large  quantity  of  wool,  timber, 
cuttle,  tallow,  hides,  wax,  honey,  hogs’  bristles,  and  feathers. 
Manufactures  were  first  introduced  by  German  settlers,  who 
lied  from  Silesia  in  consequence  of  religious  persecution, 
and  founded  several  towns  on  tho  frontier,  such  as  Rawiiseh, 
Frausladt,  Bojanows.  Lissa,  Kosche,  and  Meseritz.  There 
towns  and  seveial  others  manufacture  cloths  of  such  good 
quality,  that  the  Jews  often  sell  them  for  Silesian  and 
Dutch.  Formerly  considerable  quantities  of  these  cloths 
went  to  Russia ; but  the  i igorous  prohibitory  system  adopted 
by  Russia  has  nearly  put  a stop  to  all  trade  between  the  two 
states. 

Population. — The  population  amounted,  in  1837,  to 
1,169,706  inhabitants,  of  whom  the  great  majority  are  Roman 
Catholics,  250,000  Protest  ants,  and  7U.OUU  jews.  The 
Roman  Catholics  are  under  the  archbishop  of  Gnesen  and 
Posen.  Though  much  has  been  done  of  late  years,  educa- 
tion is  still  very  backward  in  this  province.  The  great 
mass  of  the  population  are  Poles,  and  Polish  is  the  general 
language;  there  are  however  many  strangers,  especially 
Germans,  who  inhabit  almost  all  the  towns  on  the  frontiers 
of  Silesia  and  Brandenburg,  and  whose  numbers  were 
stated,  twenty  years  ago,  by  Hassel,  at  140,000. 

The  principal  towns  besides  the  capitals  [Bromberg  ; 
Posen]  of  the  two  governments  are : — 1.  In  the  government 
of  Bromberg.  Gnesen,  an  old  ill  built  town,  with  6000  in- 
habitants, of  whom  1800  are  Jews;  it  is  the  see  of  a Roman 
Catholic  archbishop,  formerly  the  primate  of  Poland. 
Besides  the  cathedral,  there  arc  seven  other  Roman  Ca- 
tholic churches,  two  monks’  convents,  one  nuns’  convent, 
and  a seminary  for  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  1 he  inhabitants 
manufacture  some  woollen  cloth  and  linen,  and  there  are 
breweries  and  distilleries.  Inowralzlaff,  an  ill-built  town,  on 
a fertile  plain,  has  5100  inhabitants,  of  whom  2000  are  Jews, 
who  have  considerable  distilleries  of  brandy,  breweries  and 
saltpetre  works.  There  are  five  Roman  Caiholic  churches 
a Franciscan  convent,  and  a synagogue.  Srhbulanke,  a well- 
built  town,  with'4000  inhabitants,  who  have  a considerable 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloths.  2.  In  the  government  of 
Posen,  Lissa,  or  Polish  Ussa,  has  8667  inhabitants,  of  whom 
34  70  are  Jews.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  manufacturing 
towns  of  this  country,  and  belongs  to  Prince  Sukowsky : it 
has  a palace,  a handsome  market-place,  a gymnasium,  four 
Roman  Catholic  churches  and  one  Lutheran  church,  a large 
synagogue,  and  extensive  manufactories  of  woollen  cloth, 
linen,  snuff,  succory  (os  a substitute  for  coffee),  and  cairiages. 
The  trade  is  very  flourishing.  Rawiiseh,  situated  in  a 
marshy  spot  near  the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  has  8316  inhabit- 
ants (1786  Jews),  who  are  mostly  Germans.  It  is  pretty 
well  and  regularly  built,  has  a gymnasium,  a fine  Lutheran 
church,  a handsome  town-hall,  and  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth,  linen,  leather,  tobacco,  and  earthenware.  Meseritz. 
situated  in  a beautiful  and  fertile  country  on  the  river  Obra. 
has  4500  inhabitants,  chiefly  Germans,  of  whom  1150  arc 
Jews.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  is  very  consider- 
able. Krotoschiu  has  6337  inhabitants,  of  whom  2213  are 
Jews,  They  have  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  linen, 
tobacco,  aud  succory.  There  are  also  tanneries,  dyeing- 
houses,  and  distilleries.  This  town  has  both  a Lutbenui 
and  a Roman  Caiholic  church,  and  a synagogue,  with  J.u- 
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theran,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Jewish  schools.  Fraustadt, 
situated  oil  the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  consists  of  the  old  and 
new  town,  and  has  one  Lutheran  and  three  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  a Roman  Catholic  gymnasium,  a Lutheran  school, 
a convent  of  Bernhardino  monks,  an  orphan  asylum,  and 
other  public  institutions.  The  inhabitants  are  6257  (mostly 
Germans),  of  whom  565  are  Jews:  they  have  woollen  and 
l.ncn  manufactures,  breweries,  and  distilleries,  and  carry  on 
a considerable  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  wool,  &c.  Kempen.on 
the  Silesian  frontier,  has  6151  inhabitants,  of  whom  3474 
are  Jews,  who  carry  on  a considerable  trade  in  horses  and 
goods  with  Silesia.  They  have  manufactures  of  cloth,  linen, 
tobacco,  and  soap. 

POSEN.  This  government  is  situated  between  51°  10' 
and  52°  50 ' N.  lal.,  and  between  15°  7'  and  IS"  23'  E.  long. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bromberg,  on  the  east  by 
Poland,  on  the  south  by  Silesia,  and  on  the  west  by  Bran- 
denburg. It  is  considerably  the  larger  of  the  two  divisions 
of  the  province,  the  area  being  about  7000  square  miles, 
and  the  number  of  inhabitants  78b, 578  in  1837.  This,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  returns,  is  2451  to  a German  square 
mile;  whereas  that  of  the  whole  province  was  only  2180, 
nnd  that  of  the  government  of  Bromberg  only  1 774  to  a 
German  square  mile.  It  is  divided  into  seventeen  eirclcs. 

POSEN  (in  Polish,  Posnun),  the  capital  of  the  province 
nnd  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  is  situuted  in  52° 
24'  N.  lat.and  17°  E.long.,  in  a sandy  tract  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Wartha,  whore  it  is  joined  by  the  I^ovno.  It  has  three 
suburbs,  four  gates,  and  is  pretty  regularly  built.  The  chief 
public  buildings  are— the  castle,  situated  on  an  eminence;  j 
twenty-four  Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  nre  the  cathedral  and  tho  church  of  St. 
Stanislaus,  the  latter  being  a masterpiece  of  Italian  archi- 
tecture; two  Protestant  churches,  a Greek  chapel,  a syna- 
gogue, five  convents,  one  of  which  is  that  of  the  Grey 
.Sisters,  who  devote  themselves  to  attendance  on  the  sick; 
the  episcopal  palace,  the  theatre,  the  chief  guard-house,  the 
town-hall,  &c.  There  are  many  useful  public  institutions, 
such  as  a gymnasium,  a seminary  fur  priests,  another  for 
schoolmasters,  a school  for  midwifery,  and  numerous  schools 
for  children  of  both  sexes,  two  hospitals,  and  a poorhousc. 
Posen  is  the  residence  of  the  archbishop  of  Po>en  andGnesen, 
of  the  governor  of  the  province,  of  the  chief  president,  and 
is  the  seat  of  all  the  government  offices  of  tho  province. 
Tho  inhabitants  amount  to  32.456  (of  whom  G828  are  Jews), 
exclusive  of  the  garrison.  They  have  some  manufactures 
of  chintzes,  calico,  tobacco,  leather,  woollen  cloth,  ticking, 
seuling-wax,  and  carriages.  There  are  likewise  breweries 
distilleries,  several  printing-offices  and  lithographic  presses. 
The  city  has  some  trade;  the  three  annual  fairs  are  well 
freq uen ted,  especially  that  at  Midsummer,  when  all  the 
landholders  of  tho  surrounding  country  attend.  It  is  in- 
tended to  make  Posen  a fortress  of  the  first  rank.  The 
works  were  commenced  ten  years  ago.  and  will  probably  not 
be  finished  for  ten  years  more.  Ten  millions  of  dollars 
have  already  been  expended  on  them. 

Posen  is  one  of  tho  oldest  cities  ill  Poland:  on  the  first 
introduction  of  Christianity,  in  tho  tenth  century,  it  was 
erected  into  a bishopric  by  tho  emperor  Otho  I.,  ami  be- 
came in  the  thirteenth  century  thu  residence  of  the  dukes 
of  Poland.  It  was  a member  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  and 
many  German,  English,  and  Scotch  merchants  settled  in  it, 
from  whom  several  still  existing  families  claim  to  be 
descended. 

(Dielerici,  Uebersicht  des  Verkehrs  im  Preussischen 
Staute,  &c,  1838;  Hbrschelrann ; Catmabich;  Stein; 
Muller,  Geograph.  Worterbuch  des  Preussischen  Studies. 
1836;  Hcidemann,  Topogravfiisch  Statist  itches  TVurter- 
buch  dee  Preussischen  Monarehie,  1 836 ; Seltlieben,  Gemalde 
der  Preussischen  Mnnarchit,  1 830  ; Official  Population 
Returns  for  1837.) 

POS1DONIA.  [P.kstum] 

POSIDO'NIA  (IIo<m£wv,  ‘Neptune’),  a marine  genus  of 
fossil  conchifera,  belonging  to  tho  Monomyaria  of  Lamarck. 
Goldfuss  figures  several  fossil  species  from  the  series  of 
Westphalian  rocks  lately  referred  by  Mr.  Murchison  to  the 
carboniferous  system,  from  the  Keuper  (upper  part  of  tho 
red-sandstone  series),  and  the  Lias.  The  best  known  fo- 
reign species  is  Posidonia  Bccheri ; a British  species  very  like 
it  occurs  in  the  black- limestone  of  the  culm  deposits  of  cen- 
tral Devon.  Much  importance  is  justly  attached  to  the  occur- 
rence of  these  fossils.  We  have  not  seen  specimens  exactly 
like  those  from  Devonshire  in  any  other  part  of  Britain. 
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POSIDO'NIUS  (noeiiriivioc).  a Greek  philosopher,  was 
a native  of  Apamcia  in  Syria,  but  a citizen  of  Rhodes,  where 
he  resided  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  (Strabo,  xiv.,  p.  655 ; 
Athen.,  vi.,  p.  252.  e.)  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are 
unknown;  but  he  must  have  been  born  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  century  before  the  Christian  tcra,  as  he 
was  a disciple  of  Panectius.  who  probably  died  about  B-C. 
100,  and  whom  he  succeeded  as  the  head  of  the-  Stoic 
school.  Ho  removed  to  Rome  in  the  consulship  of  Marcus 
Marcellos  (Suidas,  fbsidon.),  B.c.  51,  and  probably  died 
soon  after.  He  lived,  according  to  Lucian  (3 lacrob.,  c.  20), 
to  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

Posidonius  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  philosophers 
of  his  day.  Cicero,  who  had  received  instruction  from  him 
(Cic.,  De  Fata,  c.  3 ; De  Nat.  Dear.,  i.  3 ; De  Fin.,  i.  2),  fre- 
quently Bpeaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms.  Pompey  also 
appears  to  have  had  a very  high  opinion  of  him,  as  we 
read  of  his  visiting  him  at  Rhodes  shortly  before  the  war 
against  the  pirates,  n c.  67  (Strabo,  xi.,  p.  492),  and  again 
in  b.c.  62,  after  the  termination  of  the  Mithridatic  war. 
(Plut.,  Pump.,  c.  42;  Plin.,  Hist.  Nut.,  vii.  30  ) 

Posidonius,  appears  to  have  been  a mun  of  very  extensive 
information.  Besides  his  philosophical  treatises,  he  wrote 
works  on  geography,  history,  and  astronomy;  but  none  of 
them  have  come  down  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  their 
titles,  and  a few  sentences  quoted  by  Cicero,  Diogenes 
Laertius,  Strabo,  and  others,  lie  seems  to  lmvo  travelled 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
information.  We  learn  incidentally  from  Strabo  (xiii.,  p. 
614;  iii.,  p.  165;  iv.,  n.  197),  that  he  had  been  in  Spain, 
Liguria,  and  Gaul.  Plutarch  was  also  indebted  to  Posi- 
donius, among  othurs,  for  the  materials  of  several  of  his 
lives.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Lives  of  Marccllus,  Paulas 
AEmilius,  the  Gracchi,  and  others;  but  particularly  in  the 
Life  of  Marius,  with  whom  Posidonius  hod  been  personally 
acquainted.  ( Plut.,  Marius,  c.  45.)  Posidonius  wrote  * Meteo- 
rological Cicero  mentions  (Nat.  Deor.,  ii.  34)  his  artificial 
sphere,  which  represented  tho  motions  of  the  heavens. 

Posidonius  was  a much  stricter  Stoic  than  his  master 
Paneotius.  [Pan.ktius.]  lie  maintained  that  pain  was 
not  an  evil,  as  we  learn  from  an  anecdote  which  Pompey 
frequently  related  respecting  his  visit  to  the  philosopher  at 
Rhodes.  (Cic.,  Tusc.  Disn.,  ii. 25.)  His  woiks  on  Di\  iiiation 
and  the  Nature  of  the  Gods  are  referred  to  by  Cicero,  who 
probably  mado  use  of  them  in  his  works  on  the  same  subject. 
(Cic.,  De  Div.t  i-  3,  30,  64  ; De  Nut.  Deor.,  i.  44.) 

Strabo  says  (xi.  492)  that  Posidonius  wrote  ail  account  of 
tlio  wars  of  Pompey,  but  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  ac- 
curacy. This  account  was  however  probably  contained 
in  his  historical  work,  of  which  Atlienmus  quotes  (iv„ 
p.  168.  d)  the  49tli  book.  (Compare  Athen.,  iv.,  p.  151.  e.) 
For  further  information  respecting  the  opinions  and  w ritings 
of  Posidonius,  see  ‘ Posidomi  Reliquim  Doctrims*.  Collcgil 
atque  illustrnvit  Janus  Bake.  Accedit  D.  Wyttcnbachii 
Aunotatio.  Lugduni  Bat.’  1810,  8vo. 

There  was  another  Posidonius  of  Alexandria,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Zeno,  and  consequently  was  prior  to  Polybius. 
Suidas  however,  by  mistake,  ascribes  to  this  Posidonius  a 
continuation  of  Polybius,  in  fifty-two  books,  which  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  tho  younger  Posidonius. 

POSI'LIPO,  the  name  of  a long  hill  which  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  town  and  immediate  territory  of  Naples 
towards  the  west,  and  divides  it  from  tho  district  of  Poz- 
zuoli.  The  hill  consists  of  lufo,  easily  cut  and  excavated.  It 
is  connected  on  the  north  with  the  lull  of  Sunt1  Elmo,  which 
commands  Naples  on  the  north-west.  The  bill  of  Posilipo 
runs  in  a south-south-west  direction  close  to  the  sea-shoro 
for  about  three  miles,  terminating  in  a bold  jutting  capo 
facing  the  small  island  of  Nisita.  The  side  of  the  hill 
towards  Naples  is  covered  with  country-houses  and  gardens, 
which  enjoy  a delightful  prospect  of  the  city  and  bay,  and 
along  tho  base  of  the  hill  runs  a fine  new  carriage-road 
leading  to  Pozzuoli.  The  old  road  from  Naples  to  Pozxuoli 
passes  through  a tunnel  three-quarters  of  a mile  in  length, 
which  perforates  the  hill  in  the  direction  of  its  breadth,  and 
is  called  Grotta  di  Posilipo,  and  also  Grotta  di  Pozzuoli. 
This  tunnel  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  but  it  was  enlarged  by  the  Spanish  viceroys  of 
Naples.  It  is  described  by  Strabo  (p.  246.  Casaub.)  as 
wide  enough  to  allow  two  carriages  to  pass,  and  as  lighted 
by  holes  cut  through  the  mountain  from  the  top:  he  gives 
no  name  to  the  tunnel.  Pliny  (ix.  53)  mentions  Pausiiy- 
pum  as  the  name  of  a villa  near  Naples. 
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POSITIVE.  [Negative.] 

POSSE  COM1TATUS  (literally,  the  power  of  a county) 
comprises  all  able-bodied  males  within  the  county  between 
the  age*  of  15  and  70  years.  All  such  persons,  with 
out  any  exception,  are  bound  to  aid  the  sheriff  in  all 
matters  that  relate  to  his  office ; and  he  is  flneablo  if  he 
neglect  to  avail  himself  of  their  aid.  In  case  of  any  inva- 
sion, rebellion,  riot,  See.,  or  breach  of  the  pcaco  within  the 
county,  all  such  persons,  on  pain  of  fine  or  imprisonment, 
ure  hound  to  attend  him  on  being  charged  by  him  to  do  so, 
and  to  assist  in  opposing  and  suppressing  them.  They  may 
come  armed,  and  are  justified  in  killing  a person  in  case  of 
resistance.  The  power  of  the  county  may  also  be  raised 
when  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  traitors, 
felons.  &c.,  and  that  even  within  particular  franchises.  It 
is  lawful  for  any  peace-officer,  and  perhaps  even  for  h pri- 
vate person,  to  raise  a competent  number  of  people  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  and  suppressing  enemies,  rebels,  rioters, 
&e.  within  the  county.  But  all  such  persons  arc  punish- 
able if  they  use  unnecessary  violence  or  create  false  alarms. 
It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  or  any  minister  of  the  king 
having  the  execution  of  the  king's  wriis,  or  process  even  in 
a c ivil  nature,  who  meets  with  actual  resistance  in  bis  at- 
tempt to  execute  them,  to  raise  a power  sufficient  to  quell 
the  resistance.  (2  Inst.,  193,  194;  3 Inst.,  161;  1 Hawk., 
P.  C.,  152.  156.) 

POSSESSION.  In  endeavouring  to  explain  the  legal 
meaning  of  this  term,  we  shall  commence  with  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  Saviguy’s  work  on  the  Right  of 
Possea-ion  ( Das  liecht  dt#  Beiitzes,  Giessen,  1827). 

•All  the  definitions  of  possession  ore  founded  on  one 
common  notion.  By  the  notion  of  possession  of  a thing 
wo  understand  that  condition  by  virtue  of  which  not  only 
are  we  ourselves  physically  capable  of  operating  upon  it, 
but  every  other  person  is  incapable.  This  condition, 
which  is  called  detention,  and  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  every  notion  of  possession,  is  no  juristical  notion,  but 
it  has  an  immediute  relation  to  a juristical  notion,  by 
virtue  of  which  it  becomes  a subject  of  legislation.  As 
owership  is  the  legal  capacity  to  operate  on  a thing  at 
our  pleasure,  and  to  exclude  all  other  persons  from  using 
it;  so  is  detention  the  exercise  of  ownership,  and  it  is  the 
natural  slate  which  corresponds  to  ownership  as  a legal 
state.  If  this  juristical  relation  of  possession  were  the  only 
one,  everything  concerning  it  that  could  juristicallv  be 
determined,  would  be  comprehended  in  the  following 
positions:— the  owner  has  the  right  to  possess:  the  same 
right  belongs  to  him  to  whom  the  owner  gives  the  posses- 
sion ; no  other  person  has  tins  right. 

' But  the  Roman  law,  in  the  case  of  possession,  as  well  as 
of  property,  determines  the  mode  in  which  it  is  acquired 
and  lost ; consequently  it  treats  possession  not  only  as  a 
consequence  of  a right,  but  as  a condition  of  rights.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  a juristical  theory  of  possession,  it  is  only 
tho  rights  of  possession  (jus  possession  is)  that  we  have 
to  consider,  and  not  the  right  to  possess  (called  by  modem 
jurists  jus  possidcndi),  which  belongs  to  the  theory  of  pro- 
perty. 

'We  now  pass  from  the  notion  of  mere  detention  to  that 
of  juristical  possession,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  treatise. 
The  object  of  the  first  part,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  investigation,  is  to  determine  this  notion  formally  and 
materially.  Formally,  by  explaining  those  rights  which 
presuppose  possession  as  a condition,  and  consequently  de- 
termining the  signification  which  the  noil-juristical  notion 
of  detention  obtains  in  jurisprudence,  in  order  to  its  being  ! 
considered  as  something  juristical,  that  is,  Possession  ; ma- 
terially, bv  enumerating  the  conditions  which  tho  Roman 
law  requires  for  the  existence  of  possession,  and  conse- 
quently the  positive  modifications  under  which  detention 
can  be  viewed  as  possession. 

‘The  formal  determination  of  the  notion  by  force  of  which 
alone  possession  can  become  a subject  of  jurisprudence,  is 
divided  into  three  pails;  first  wo  must  determine  the  place 
which  possession,  as  a legal  relation,  occupies  in  the  system 
of  Roman  law.  We  must  then  enumerate  the  rights  which 
the  Roman  law  recognises  as  a consequenceo  f possession, 
and  we  must  also  examine  the  rights  which  are  impro- 
perly considered  rights  of  possession.  It  will  then  be 
easy  to  answer  the  questions  whether  possession  is  to  he 
considered  as  a right,  and  whether  os  a jus  in  ro.  The  first 
and  simplest  mode  in  which  possession  appears  in  a system 
of  jurisprudence  consists  in  the  owner  liaving  the  right  to 


possess ; but  wc  are  here  considering  possession  independent 
of  ownership,  and  as  the  sourco  of  peculiar  rights;  the 
former  of  theso  two  questions  therefore  may  be  expressed 
thus— in  what  sense  has  possession  been  distinguished  from 
ownership?  a mode  of  expression  which  has  been  used  by 
many  writer*. 

‘In  the  second  place  we  must  determine  how  the  different 
senses  in  which  possession  occur*  in  the  Roman  law  are 
distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  mode  of  expression  ; 
and  particularly  what  were  the  significations  of  possessio 
generally,  and  possessio  naturalist,  and  possessio  civilis, 
among  the  Roman  jurists. 

* In  tho  whole  system  of  Roman  law  there  are  only  two 
consequences  which  can  be  ascribed  to  possession  of  itself,  as 
distinct  from  all  ownership,  and  these  arc  usucapion  and 
interdicts. 

‘ The  foundation  of  usucapion  is  tho  rule  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  that  he  who  possesses  a thing  one  or  two  years  be- 
comes the  owner.  In  this  case  bare  possession,  independent 
of  all  right,  is  the  foundation  of  properly,  which  possession 
must  indeed  have  originated  in  a particular  way,  in  order  to 
have  such  effect ; but  still  it  is  a bare  fact,  without  any  other 
right  than  what  such  effect  gives  to  it.  Accordingly  it  is 
possession  itself,  distinct  from  every  other  legal  relation, 
oil  which  usucapion,  and  consequently  the  acquisition  of 
ownership,  depends. 

' Possessorial  interdicts  are  the  second  effect  of  possession, 
and  their  relation  to  possession  is  this : possession  of  itself 
being  no  legal  relation,  tho  disturbance  of  possession  is  no 
violation  of  a legal  right,  and  it  can  only  become  so  by  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  at  the  same  time  a violation  of  a 
legal  right.  But  if  the  disturbance  of  possession  is  effected 
by  force,  such  force  is  a violation  of  right,  since  every  forci- 
ble act  is  illegal,  and  such  illegal  act  is  the  very  thing  which 
it  is  the  object  of  an  interdict  to  remedy.  All  possessorial 
interdicts  then  agree  in  this:  they  presuppose  an  act  pinch 
in  its  form  is  illegal.* 

‘Now  since  possessorial  interdicts  are  founded  on  such 
acts  as  in  their  form  are  illegal,  it  is  clear  w hy  possession, 
independent  of  all  regard  to  its  own  rightfulness,  may  be 
the  foundation  of  rights.  When  the  owner  claims  a thing 
as  his  property  (vindicatio),  it  is  a matter  of  perfect  indiffer- 
ence in  what  way  the  other  party  has  obtained  possession  of 
it,  since  the  owner  has  the  right  to  exclude  every  other  per- 
son from  the  possession  of  it.  Tho  case  is  the  same  with 
respect  to  the  interdict,  by  which  the  'missio  iu  possessio- 
nem’ is  protected : this  interdict  is  nut  a possessorial  intcr- 
j diet,  for  the  * missio*  itself  gives  no  possession,  but  it  gives 
a right  to  detention,  and  this  right  is  made  effective  in  the 
same  wav  as  iu  the  case  of  property.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  who  has  the  bare  possession  of  a thing  has  not  on  that 
account  any  right  to  the  detention,  but  he  ha*  a right  to 
require  from  all  the  world  that  no  force 'hall  he  used  against 
him.  If  however  force  is  used  and  directed  against  the 
possession,  the  possessor  protects  himself  by  means  of  the 
interdicts.  Possession  is  the  condition  of  these  interdicts, 
and  in  this  cose,  as  in  the  case  of  usucapion,  it  is  the  condi- 
tion of  right*  generally. 

‘ Most  writer*  take  quite  a different  view  of  tho  matter, 
and  consider  every  violation  of  possession  as  a violation  of  a 
legal  right,  and  possession  consequently  as  a right  of 
itself,  namely,  presumptive  ownership,  and  possessorial 
plaints  as  provisional  vindications.  This  last,  which  is 
the  practical  part  of  this  opinion,  is  completely  confuted  in 
a subsequent  part  of  this  treatise ; but  it  is  proper  to  show 
here  how  far  such  a view  is  true,  a*  this  ipay  be  a means  of 
reconciling  conflicting  opinions.  Tho  formal  net  of  illegality 
above  mentioned  is  nut  to  he  so  understood,  as  if  posscs- 
sonal  interdicts  were  a necessary  consequence  of  the  in- 
dependent juristical  character  of  force,  and  obviously 
sprung  out  of  it.  This  consequence  of  force,  namely,  that 
possession  of  the  thing  must  be  restored  to  the  person  who 
has  been  ejected,  without  regard  to  the  question  whether 
or  not  he  has  any  right  to  the  thing,  is  rather  simply  a 
positive  rule  of  law.  Now  if  we  ask  for  tho  reason  of  this 
kind  of  protection  being  given  against  force,  lhat  is,  why 
the  ejected  party  should  recover  the  possession  to  which  he 
may  possibly  have  no  title,  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  rea- 
son is  the  general  presumption  that  the  possessor  may  bo 
tho  owner.  So  far  then  we  may  view  possession  as  a sha 
dow  of  ownership,  as  a presumed  ownership;  but  this  view 

• 1‘ov.oiMiTial  iuUirdicU  ww#  nol  limited  to  uf  viulasc*  ;.Uiey  compr*- 
1 loaded  th#  thro*  Ocha  pottfiiiatiu.  (Tereac*,  Emmu/i.,  t|.  3 ; x.  ZJ.) 
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of  the  matter  only  extends  to  the  establishment  of  the  rule 
of  law  in  general,  and  not  to  the  legal  reason  for  any  par- 
ticular caso  of  possession.  This  legal  reason  is  founded 
rather  in  the  protection  against  the  formal  injury,  and  ac- 
cordingly possessorial  interdict-shave  a completely  obligatory 
character,  and  can  never  be  viewed  as  provisional  vindica- 
tions.' 

The  special  object  of  Savigny's  essay  may  be  collected 
from  these  passages.  The  legaf principles  here  developed  are 
applicable  to  every  system  of  jurisprudence.  There  must 
always  be  a distinction  between  the  right  to  possess,  which 
is  a legal  consequence  of  ownership,  and  the  right  of  posses- 
sion, which  is  independent  of  all  ownership.  The  owner  of 
a thing  may  not  have  the  possession,  but  he  has  a right  to 
the  possession,  which  ho  must  prosecute  by  legal  means. 
The  possessor  of  a thing,  simply  as  such,  has  rights  which 
are  the  consequences  of  his  possession ; that  is,  he  is  legally 
entitled  to  be  protected  against  forcible  ejection  or  fraudu- 
lent deprivation;  his  title  to  a continuance  of  his  posses- 
sion is  good  against  all  persons  who  cannot  establish  their 
right  to  tho  thing,  and  this  continued  possession  may,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  positive  law  in  each  country,  become  the 
foundation  of  ownership.  It  may  be  that  the  acquisition  of 
possession  may  also  be  tho  acquisition  of  ownership,  or  that 
the  acquisition  of  possession  may  be  essential  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  ownership.  Thus,  in  the  caso  of  occupation,  tho 
taking  possession  of  that  which  has  no  owner,  or  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  possession,  is  tho  acquisition  of  the  owner- 
ship. Also,  when  a thing  is  delivered  by  the  owner  to  an- 
other, to  have  as  his  own,  the  acuuisition  of  the  possession 
is  the  acquisition  of  tho  ownership.  In  these  examples, 
ownership  and  possession  are  acquired  at  the  same  time,  and 
t here  is  no  right  that  belongs  to  the  possessor  as  possessor  ; 
his  rights  are  those  of  owner.  But  the  form  and  mode  of  1 
the  acquisition  of  tho  possession,  viewed  by  itself  as  dis-  1 
tinot  from  the  acquisition  of  the  ownership,  will  also  be  ap-  | 
plicable  to  the  cases  of  possession  when  possession  only  is  | 
acquired.  For  possession  of  itself  is  a bare  fact,  though  it 
has  legal  consequences ; and  being  a bare  fact,  its  existence  is 
independent  of  all  rules  of  the  civil  law  or  of  the  jus  gentium, 
us  to  the  acquisition  and  loss  of  rights.  (Savigny,  p.  25.) 

Having  shown  that  in  the  Roman  law  all  juristical  pos- 
session has  reference  to  usucapion  and  interdicts,  and  that 
the  foundation  of  both  is  a common  notion  of  juristical  pos- 
session, Savigny  proceeds  to  determine  the  material  con- 
ditions of  this  notion. 

In  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  possession  as  such,  there 
must  be  detention,  and  there  must  also  be  the  intention  to 
possess,  or  the  4 animus  possidendi.’  Consequently  the 
a animus  possidendi  ’ consists  in  the  intention  of  exercising 
ownership.  But  this  ownership  may  either  be  a person's 
own  ownership  or  that  of  another : if  the  latter,  there  is  no 
such  ‘ animus  possidendi*  as  makes  detention  amount  to 

fio&session.  In  the  former  case  a man  is  a possessor,  because 
te  treats  the  thing  as  his  own : it  is  not  necessary  that  he 
should  believe  it  to  bo  his  own. 

Whether  then  wo  are  considering  possession  as  such,  or 
that  possession  which  is  concurrently  acquired  with  owner- 
ship,  or  which  complete  the  acquisition  of,  or  is  the  exercise 
of,  ownership,  the  material  facts  of  possession  are  the  same. 
When  ownership  is  transferred  from  one  man  to  another, 
every  system  of  law  must  require  some  evidence  of  it  But 
the  evidence  of  the  transfer  of  ownership  may  be  entirely 
independent  of  the  evidence  of  acquisition  of  possession  ; 
and  also  the  evidence  of  the  acquisition  of  possession  may  be 
inseparable  from  that  of  the  acquisition  of  ownership. 
There  must  then  generally  be  some  act  which  shall  bo 
evidence  of  the  acquisition  of  possession,  whether  possession 
as  such  is  obtained  without  ownership,  or  possession  accom- 
panied by  ownership,  or  possession  as  necessary  to  the  com- 
plete acquisition  of  ownership,  or  possession  as  simply  the 
exercise  of  ownership. 

Hracton,  the  oldest  law  writer  from  whom  we  obtain  any 
comprehensive  notion  of  our  whole  system,  has  framed  his 
notions  of  possession  on  and  borrowed  his  definitions  from 
the  Roman  law.  Whether  ho  has  always  rightly  under- 
stood them  is  a matter  that  would  require  a very  careful 
investigation. 

Bracton  (c.  17)  uses  possessio  and  seisina  as  synonymous. 
He  observes  that  it  iB  not  sufficient  for  one  man’s  right  to 
be  transferred  to  another,  unless  that  other  obtain  ‘seisina;’ 
and  he  adds,  * possessio  sivu  seisina  multiplex  cat.’  He  de- 
fines possessio  to  be  ‘corporal is  rei  detentio  i.,  corporis  et 


an  inn  cum  juris  adminiculo  ooncurronte.’  Ho  therefore 
limits  it  to  corporeal  things,  for  incorporeal  things  are  inca- 
pable of  tradition  or  delivery,  but  may  be  said  4 quasi  possi- 
deri;*  and  he  requires  both  the  corporeal  act  and  the  ani- 
mus, together  with  right,  in  order  to  give  possessio,  which, 
thus  understood,  is  complete  ownership.  Accordingly 
verus  possessor  is  owner.  (Fleta,  iii„  e.3,  s.  1.)  He  divides 
possessio  into  ‘civilis,  qu®  animo  tantum  tenetur,'  that  is, 
in  which  there  is  an  intention  to  hold ; and  4 naturalis,  qu® 
corpore;*  and  this  latter  may  be  just,  that  is,  with  good 
title;  or  unjust,  that  is,  without  good  title.  To  acquire 
complete  poNsession.it  must  be  acquired  4 animo  et  corpore 
there  must  be  both  the  mental  affection  {possidendi  affect  us, 
as  Bracton  elsewhore  calls  it,  ful.  40)  ana  the  corporeal  act ; 
possession  can  only  be  completely  lost  4 animo  et  corpore,’ 
for  it  may  be  lost  ‘corpore,’  and  retained  * animo.'  Among 
various  kinds  of  possession  ho  enumerates  nuda,  where  a 
person  has  no  right  to  the  thing ; and  vestita,  where  he  has 
‘jus,  titulus,  terapus.’  As  an  instance  of  a case,  where 
there  is  4 nihil  juris  in  re,  sod  uliquid  possession  is,’  he  men- 
tions the  case  of  a man  being  seised  or  possessed  by  intru- 
sion. As  another  kind  of  possession,  but  which  is  mani- 
festly distinguishable  from  the  others,  he  mentions  the  pos- 
session of  a cusUxs,  creditor,  or  any  person  of  the  kind. 
These  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  senses 
of  possessio  at  that  time  were  very  various.  The  essential 
part  of  all  of  them  is  detentio. 

In  the  transfers  of  freeholds,  mentioned  by  Bracton,  tra- 
ditioor  livery  is  defined  to  be  4 in  possessionem  inductio  d# 
re  corporali;*  as  soon  as  this  traditio  is  made  by  the  owner, 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  made  has  4 liberum  tenementum,' 
a freehold  estate  (Bracton,  fol.  39), 4 propter  conjunctionem 
juris  et  seisinae  et  mutuum  utriusque  partis  con&ensum.’ 

A person  who  held  land  fbr  a term  of  years  (firmarius* 
had  no  4 liberum  tenementum  ’ (fol.  27),  but  be  was  cer- 
tainly said  4 posaidere,'  but  there  was  not  tbe  ‘conjunctio 
juris  et  seisinae,’  that  is,  a possessio  which  made  a liberum 
tenementum.  Again  (c.  15),  when  Bracton  is  treating  of 
one  cause  or  title  of  possession  being  turned  into  another, 
ho  says  that  he  who  has  the  usus  fructus  and  the  terminus, 
or  term  of  years,  may,  during  fts  continuance,  and  while  ho 
is  thus  in  possession,  acquire  4 liberum  tenementum,’  if  the 
proper  formalities  are  observed, 4 so  that  there  shall  not  be 
wanting  proof  of  the  new  acquisition.’  It  appears  that  the 
owner  (dominus)  was  not  said  to  possess  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  terra ; for  it  is  said  (fol.  32) 4 that  the  donor  and 
true  owner,  with  the  consent  of  the  tenant  (tenens),  might 
change  one  title  of  possession  into  another  without  any 
change  of  the  possession ; nor  is  it  necessary  to  resume  tho 
thing  that  has  been  once  given  and  possessed,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  possessed  by  a new  title.' 

It  remains  to  attempt  to  show  some  of  the  many  senses  in 
which  possession  has  been  or  is  still  used  in  English  law. 
There  seems  to  have  been  always  a fundamental  distinction 
as  to  tho  use  and  meaning  of  this  word,  butween  land  and 
moveable  chattels,  of  which  something  more  will  presently 
be  said.  Some  of  our  old  writers  make  the  following  divi- 
sion of  possession  as  applied  to  land : 4 Possession  is  actual 
and  in  law:  actual  possession  is  when  a man  actually  enters 
lands  and  tenements  to  him  descended ; possession  in  law  is 
when  lands  and  tenements  descend  to  a man,  and  he  hath 
not  yet  actually  entered  into  them.’  (Staundf,  PI.. Cor. , fol. 
198;  Cowel.)  Now,  this  actual  possession,  that  is,  possessio 
according  to  Bracton’s  definition,  is  the  only  possession  in- 
cluded in  this  definition,  that  is,  properly  so  called.  The 
possession  in  law  is  merely  the  owner’s  right  to  posses*. 
This  possession  in  law,  that  is,  ownership  and  the  right  to 
possess,  is  not  full  ownership,  for  if  the  right  to  possess  is 
not  exercised,  that  is,  docs  not  become  an  actual  possession, 
it  will  be  lost  in  course  of  time.  (3  & 4 Win.  IV.,  c.  27.) 
It  becomes  an  actual  possession  by  entry,  that  is,  by  the 
owner  entering  on  the  land  or  exercising  ownership  over 
it  What  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  entry  so  as  to  give 
the  owner  all  the  advantages  of  actual  possession,  may 
sometimes  be  difficult  to  determine ; but  actual  entry  is  uot 
always  necessary  for  that  purpose.  The  receipt  of  the  rent 
from  a lessee  for  years,  who  has  tho  actual  possession  of  the 
land.-gives  to  the  owner  all  tbe  legal  advantages  which  are 
derived  from  his  actual  entry. 

A lessee  for  years,  who  pays  a rent,  has  the  actual  posses- 
sion of  the  premises,  and  if  the  landlord  enters  the  premises, 
except  when  rent  is  in  arrear,  or  by  virtue  of  tbe  covenant* 
in  the  lease,  he  is  a trespasser.  Still  the  owner  who  receives 
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the  rent*  is  often  said,  in  a sense,  to  be  in  possession,  though 
he  may  never  have  had  actual  possession.  This  sense  of 

rissession  is  that  which  is  expressed  in  the  recent  Statute  of 
imitations  by  the  words  ' receipt  of  the  profits.'  It  might 
be  called  * legal  possession,’  as  it  is  for  many  purposes  a 
possession  which  gives  all  the  advantages  of  actual  posses- 
sion. But  since  * legal  possession'  has  been  used  in  a dif- 
ferent sense,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the  expression  can- 
not conveniently  be  applied  in  the  case  here  considered. 
Nor  can  we  use  the  phrase  * possession  in  law for  that,  as 
above  defined,  is  the  owner’s  right  to  possess,  that  is,  his 
present  right  to  actual  possession,  which  in  the  cose  here 
supposed,  the  owner  has  not.  There  appears  then  to  be  no 
one  term,  except  possession  simply,  that  can  bo  used  to 
express  that  kind  of  possession  of  land  which  a man  has 
who  has  merely  received  rent  from  a lessee. 

The  old  form  of  conveying  a present  freehold  interest  in 
land  was  by  feoffment,  that  is,  by  livery  of  seisin,  or  actual 
delivery  of  the  possession  upon  the  land  by  the  owner,  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  to  the  donee  or  purchaser.  With- 
out this  ceremony  no  ownership  was  transferred.  Formerly 
no  writing  was  necessary  in  the  case  of  a feoffment.  A 
written  instrument  is  now  required  (29  Chas.ll-,  c.  3),  but  the 
ownership  is  not  transferred  without  livery  of  seisin  ; tliat  is, 
though  one  parly  has  agreed  to  sell  and  the  other  to  buy, 
actual  possession  must  be  taken  by  the  purchaser  in  the 
form  required  by  law.  If  a lease  for  years  is  made  to  a man 
at  common  law,  though  he  thereby  acquires  an  immediate 
interest  in  the  land  (interesse  termini),  lie  has  no  estate  till 
he  enters:  actual  possession  is  necessary  to  give  him  this. 
The  Statute  of  Uses  made  a considerable  change  by  en- 
abling a man  to  acquire  an  estate  in  land  without  actual 
entry ; but  the  statute  does  not  give  him  all  the  advantages 
of  actual  entry,  or  of  that  which  is  legally  equivalent  to 
actual  entry.  This  leads  us  to  another  meaning  of  the 
word  possession,  which  is  that  of  vested  estate.  (Preston, 
Convey  ana  tig,  ii.  389.)  The  words  of  a bargain  and  sale 
under  the  Statute  of  Uses,  are, ' to  the  intent  and  purpose 
that  by  virtue  of  these  presents  and  of  the  statute  for  trans- 
ferring uses  into  possession,  the  said  A.  B.  may  be  in  the 
actual  possession  of  the  premises,  and  be  thereby  enabled  to 
lake  and  accept  a grant  and  release  of  the  freehold,  rever- 
sion, and  inheritance,'  &c.  Possession  here  means  an 
estate  such  as  under  the  old  law  a lessee  obtains  upon 
entry;  and  it  may  be  one  which  entitles  the  bargainee  to 
an  immediate  possession ; but  it  may  also  be  at)  estate  which 
does  not  entitle  him  to  immediate  possession.  There  can 
therefore  be  no  actual  possession  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
word  is  properly  understood  and  legally  defined.  If  the 
bargainee  is  entitled  to  the  immediate  possession,  but  lias 
not  entered,  he  cannot  maintain  an  action  of  trespass ; for  in 
such  action  he  must  declare  that  he  is  possessed, which  means 
actually  possessed.  The  actual  possession  of  land  in  right 
of  a freehold  estate  is  called  seisin,  a word  which  therefore 
imports  both  actual  possession  and  right.  Thus,  * things 
are  said  to  lie  in  livery  when  the  person  in  whom  the  first 
estate  of  freehold  is  vested,  has  the  possession  of  land  in 
right  of  this  estate.’  ( Preston,  Estates,  i.  13.) 

Possession,  when  coupled  with  the  word  estate,  moans  a 
present  right  to  possess.  ' An  estate  in  possession  gives  a 
present  right  of  present  enjoyment ;’  * an  estate  in  reversion 
gives  a present  right  of  future  enjoyment.’  (Preston, 
Estates,  i-  89.)  In  this  sense  of  possession,  an  estate  in 

eossession  is  opposed  to  an  estate  in  remainder  or  reversion ; 

ut  it  does  not  imply  actual  possession.  In  the  third  section 
of  tho  Act  for  the  Limitations  of  Actions  and  Suits  (3  & 4 
Wm.  IV.,  c.  27),  an  ’estate  or  interest  in  possession’  is 
opposed  to  an  ’estate  or  interest  in  reversion  or  remainder,’ 
aud  the  actual  possession  of  land  is  referred  to  in  the  same 
section  by  the  terms  ' possession  or  receipt  of  the  profits  of 
the  land.  [Statute  op  Limitations.] 

A man  is  said  to  be  seised  of  a freehold  estate ; but  he  is 
said  to  be  possessed  of  a chattel  real.  The  Statute  of  Uses 
does  not  apply  to  chattels  real. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  a distinction  in  the  word  posses- 
sion as  applied  to  a real  estate  and  a chattel  personal. 
Both  may  be  possessed,  but  the  legal  conclusion  from  the  bare 
fact  of  possession  is  different  in  the  case  of  a real  estate  and 
of  a personal  chattel.  * There  is  a marked  difference  between 
a real  estato  and  a personal  chattel:  the  latter. is  held  by 
possession ; a real  estate,  by  title.  Possession  of  an  estate 
is  not  even  pnmd  facie  title.  It  may  be  by  lease  only  or 
from  year  to  year.’  (Lord Eldon,  Hiorn  t?. Mill,  13  Ve.,  1 14  ) 


This  seems  to  mean  that,  in  the  case  of  a chattel,  possession 
is  a presumption  of  ownership;  but  that  possession  of  land 
is  not;  at  least  not  a presumption  of  a freehold  interest. 
Still  it  is  so  far  a presumption  of  some  interest,  that  if  a 
mail  buys  an  estate  from  the  owner,  knowing  that  another 
man  is  in  possession  of  it,  he  has  notice  of  whatever  in- 
terest the  person  in  possession  may  have  in  the  land  ; and 
therefore  if  the  person  in  possession  has  a prior  contract 
with  the  owner  for  purchasing  the  land,  the  second  pur- 
chaser buys  subject  to  the  interest  of  the  person  in  pos- 
session. (Daniels  v.  Davison,  1G  Ve.,  249;  17  Ve.,  433.) 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  actual  possession  of  land, 
or  what  is  legally  considered  actual  possession,  is  necessary 
iu  order  to  give  the  owner  all  the  advantages  of  ownership. 
Ill  tho  case  of  chattels  personal,  ownership  is  frequently  ac- 
quired without  or  rather  before  actual  possession,  and  it 
may  alwnys  bo  so  acquired  by  contract  when  the  thing 
agreed  to  be  bought  anil  sold  is  clearly  determined.  Some- 
times the  ownership  can  only  be  acquired  together  with  the 
possession,  because  the  thing  only  becomes  determined  by 
the  act  of  delivery  or  taking  possession.  In  all  cases 
however  when  personal  chattels  are  bought  and  sold,  it  is 
often  a matter  of  great  nicety  to  determine  whether  there 
has  been  possession  by  the  purchaser,  cither  as  tho  condition 
or  means  of  establishing  his  ownership,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  from  what  time  a thing  has  ceased  to  bo 
in  one  person’s  possession  and  come  into  the  possession  of 
auothcr. 

Questions  as  to  this  matter  often  arise  in  cases  of  loss,  of 
insolvency  of  a vendee,  &c„  when  the  chattel  is  transferred 
from  the  vendor  to  the  vendee  by  being  sent,  in  which  case 
it  is  of  necessity  during  a certain  time  on  its  journey,  or  as 
our  law  expresses  it,  in  transitu.  The  solution  of  ques- 
tions of  this  kind,  which  often  occur  in  a commercial  country, 
is  sometimes  difficult,  though  many  general  principles  are 
deduciblo  from  judicial  decisions.  The  right  of  the  vendor 
to  stop  the  thing  after  it  has  commenced  its  journey,  con- 
tinues till  the  time  at  which  the  vendee  is  legally  considered 
to  have  acquired  possession.  [Stoppage  in  Transitu.] 

It  is  remarked  by  Savigny  ( Das  Recht  des  Besitzts,  p. 
185),  * that  in  tho  whole  theory  of  possession  nothing  seems 
easier  to  determine  than  the  character  of  corporeal  appre- 
hension which  is  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  possession. 
By  this  fact  all  writers  have  understood  an  immediate 
touching  of  the  corporeal  thing,  and  have  accordingly  as- 
sumed that  there  aro  only  two  modes  of  apprehension  : 
laying  hold  of  a moveable  thing  with  the  hand  ; and  entering 
with  the  foot  on  a piece  of  land.  But  as  many  cases  occur 
in  the  Roman  law  in  which  possession  is  acquired  by  a cor- 
poreal act,  without  such  immediate  contact,  these  casus 
have  been  viewed  ns  symbolical  acts,  which,  through  tho 
medium  of  a juristical  fiction,  become  the  substitute  for 
real  apprehension.’  After  showing  that  this  is  not  the  way 
in  which  the  acquisition  of  possession  is  understood  in  the 
Roman  law,  and  that  there  is  no  .symbolical  apprehension, 
but  that  the  acquisition  of  possession  may  in  all  cases  be 
referred  to  the  same  corporeal  act,  ho  determines  what  it  is, 
in  the  following  manner: 

*A  man  who  holds  a piece  of  gold  in  his  hand  is 
doubtless  the  possessor  of  it ; and  from  this  and  other  simi- 
lar cases  has  been  abstracted  the  notion  of  a cvrporeul  con- 
tact generally  as  the  essential  thing  in  all  acquisition  of 
{wssossion.  But  in  the  case  put,  there  is  something  else 
which  is  only  accidentally  united  with  this  corporeal  con- 
tact, namely,  tho  physical  possibility  to  operate  immediately 
on  the  thing,  and  to  exclude  all  others  from  doing  so.  That 
both  these  things  concur  in  the  case  put,  cannot  ho  denied : 
that  they  are  only  accidentally  connected  with  corporeal 
contact,  follows  from  this,  that  the  possibility  can  be  ima- 
gined without  the  contact,  and  the  contact  without  the  pos- 
sibility. As  to  the  former  case,  he  who  can  at  any  moment 
lay  hold  of  a thing  which  lies  before  him,  is  doubtless  as 
much  uncontrolled  roaster  of  it  ns  if  he  actually  had  laid 
hold  of  it  As  to  the  latter,  he  who  is  bound  with  cords  has 
immediate  contact  with  them,  and  yet  one  might  rather 
affirm  that  he  is  possessed  by  than  that  he  possesses  them. 
This  physical  possibility  then  is  that  which  as  a fact  must 
be  contained  in  all  acquisition  of  possession:  corporeal  con- 
tact is  not  contained  in  that  notion,  and  there  is  no  case  in 
which  a fictitious  apprehension  need  be  nssunicd.’ 

This  clear  exposition  of  a principle  of  Roman  law  is  appli- 
cable to  all  systems  of  jurisprudence  which  have  received 
any  careful  elaboration,  for  the  principle  is  in  its  nature 
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general.  Itmay  be  that  the  expounders  of  our  law  have 
not  always  clearly  seen  this  principle,  even  when  they  have 
recognised  it ; and  it  may  be  that  tnoy  have  not  always  acted 
upon  it.  Still  it  will  appear  from  various  cases  that  the 
physical  possibility  of  operating  on  a thing  is  the  essential 
character  of  the  acquisition  of  possession  in  English  law. 
In  the  case  of  W ard  r.  Turner  (2  Vez.»  43 1 ) it  was  held  by  Lord 
Hardwicke  that  delivery  of  the  thing  was  necessary  in  a 
ceao  of  * donatio  mortis  causft/  and  delivery  of  receipts  for 
South  Sea  Annuities  was  not  held  sufficient  to  pass  the 
ownership  of  tfl«  annuities.  In  his  judgment,  Lord  Hard- 
wicke observed,  4 delivery  of  the  key  of  bulky  things,  where 
wines,  8cc.  are,  has  been  allowed  a delivery  of  the  possession, 
because  it  is  the  way  of  coming  at  the  possession,  or  to  make 
use  of  the  thing ; and  therefore  the  key  is  not  a symbol, 
which  would  not  do/  In  one  of  his  chapters  ($  16,  Appre- 
hension beweglichen  Sachen ) Savigny  uses  the  very  same 
example  of  the  key,  showing  that  it  is  not  a symbol,  but  the 
means  of  gotting  at  things  which  are  locked  up,  and  there- 
fore the  delivery  of  the  key  of  such  things,  when  they  are 
sold,  is  a delivery  of  the  possession.  (See  the  cases  iu  the 
Digest  cited  by  Savigny,  p.  209.) 

In  a case  (Williams  r.  Bosanquet,  1 Br.  and  B.,  238) 
where  a lease  had  been  assigned  by  tbe  lessee  to  a mortgagee 
ns  a security,  the  mortgagee  was  held  liable  to  pay  the  rent, 
though  he  had  never  taken  actual  possession  of  tho  pre- 
mises. The  safest  ground  of  this  judgment  seems  to  be 
that  the  cuntract  of  the  lessor  is  with  the  lessee  and  his 
assigns,  and  the  mortgagee  is  the  assign  of  the  lessee  ; it  is 
therefore  a contract  between  the  lessor  and  tho  mortgagee  ; 
and  as  the  lessee  is  liable  to  pay  the  rent  though  he  never 
takes  actual  possession,  so  must  the  assignee  be  liable  even 
if  he  does  not  take  possession.  Whether  the  assignee  is  also 
mortgagee  or  not,  makes  no  difference  as  to  this  question. 
But  it  was  also  stated  in  the  judgment  (p.  263)  that 4 legal 
possession/  that  is,  acceptance  of  tho  thing  assigned  by  ac- 
ceptance of  the  assignment,  is  ‘equivalent  to  actual  entry/ 
that  is,  to  actual  possession.  This  can  only  mean  that  such 
so-called  legal  possession,  which  is  simply  ‘the  right  to  pos- 
sess/ must  be  considered  the  same  as  actual  possession,  so 
far  as  the  liabilities  of  the  owner  of  such  lease  arc  concerned. 
But  such  possession  is  not  equivalent  to  actual  possession 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Statuie  of  Limitations 
from  running  against  the  assignee,  for  tho  statute  views  the 
commencement  of  such  legal  possession  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  time  when  the  assignee  ought  to  take  actual 
possession. 

Opinions  may  vary  as  to  what  shall  be  tho  evidence  of 
that  physical  possibility  which  is  the  characteristic  of  appre- 
hension ; but  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  this  is  the  prin- 
ciple to  which  particular  coses  must  be  referred.  4 All  pos- 
session then  depends  on  the  consciousness  of  unlimited  phy- 
sical dominion ; in  order  to  which  there  must  be  the  will 
(animus)  to  treat  the  thing  as  our  own ; and  there  must  bo 
the  physical  conditions  of  that  possibility  (corpus),  the  con- 
sciousness of  which  is  necessary.’  (Savigny,  p.  228.)  Pos- 
session may  be  acquired  through  a man’s  agent,  as  well  as 
by  tho  man  himself  who  wills  to  possess. 

The  animus  which  is  necessary  to  the  possession  may 
often  be  inferred  from  the  acts.  When,  in  tho  case  sup- 
posed, the  vendor  gives  the  key  to  the  buyer,  it  roust  be 
assumed  that  delivery  is  intended  on  olio  side  and  the 
taking  of  possession  on  the  other.  If  a man  buys  a cask  of 
wine  in  a merchant’s  cellar,  and  puts  his  mark  on  it,  this  is 
no  taking  possession,  but  the  objoct  is  to  identify  his  pro- 

K;  if  he  markB  timber  lying  in  an  open  place,  which 
s purchased,  this  is  a taking  possession. 

Tho  principle  seems  to  apply  to  choses  in  action.  The 
question  often  arises  in  the  cases  of  a wife's  choses  in  action, 
what  shall  be  considered  a reduction  of  them  into  posses- 
sion by  tho  husband.  In  this  case  it  is  not  necessary  to 
a reduction  into  possession,  that  the  husband  shall  actu- 
ally have  material  contact  of  the  thing  ; but  he  must  have 
acquired  such  a power  over  it  as  will  prevent  any  other  per- 
son from  getting  it.  If  he  lias  not  done  this,  he  has  not 
reduced  it  into  his  possession.  If  a promissory  note  is  given 
to  a wife,  and  tlio  husband  only  receives  the  interest  on 
it  during  his  life,  it  will  belong  to  the  wife  if  she  survives 
him.  (Nosh  v.  Nash,  2 Mad.)  If  stock  in  the  funds  be 
bequeathed  to  a married  woman,  and  tho  executor  transfer 
it  into  her  name,  in  which  it  continues  till  her  husband's 
death,  it  devolves  to  the  wife  if  she  survives  him.  It  seems 
that  if  a husband  can  sue  alone  for  his  wife's  chose  in  action 


(which  he  can  do  if  it  accrue  to  her  during  the  coverture), 
and  if  he  obtain  a judgment  before  he  dies,  that  will  en- 
title his  personal  representatives  to  the  benefit  of  it;  and 
probably  a decree  of  a court  of  equity  in  favour  of  a hus- 
band, in  right  of  his  wife,  would,  if  he  dies  before  ho 
receives  the  thing,  entitle  the  husband's  personal  represen- 
tatives to  the  benefit  of  the  decree.  Forbes  v.  Phipps,  1 
Eden,  502;  Jarman,  Settlements,  ‘Precedents,’  vol.  ix., 
P-  22.) 

It  is  still  doubtful  whether 4Pb  assignment  by  » husband 
of  his  wife’s  immediate  choses  in  action  is  a reduction  into 
possession.  It  is  very  difficult  to  comprehend  on  what  prin- 
ciple it  should  be  considered  a reduction  into  possession,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  bills  of  exchange  or  promissory  notes, 
on  which  the  assignee  sues  in  his  own  name.  In  tho  case 
of  the  husband’s  bankruptcy,  the  assignees  are  not  entitled 
to  the  property  unreduced  into  possession,  against  the  sur- 
viving wife.  (Jarman,  Settlements,  4 Precedents,’  vol.  ax.) 

According  to  Blackstone  (ii.  13),  ‘actual  occupation  ofland 
without  any  right  is  bare  possession,  but  such  actual  posses- 
sion is  prima  facie  evidence  of  a legal  title  in  the  possessor, 
and  it  may  in  time  become  a perfect  title/  This  is  properly 
the  right  of  possession,  that  right  which  presupposes  tho 
condition  of  legal  possession.  Blnckstone’s  4 right  of  pos- 
session/ which  ho  speaks  of  in  the  same  chapter,  is  the 
owner's  right  to  possess,  when  he  does  not  actually  possess. 
The  lingular  confusion  of  this  chapter,  and  particularly  of 
the  third  section,  in  which  the  author  treats  of  the'meru 
right  of  property,  without  either  possession  or  even  the 
right  of  possession/  that  is,  the  right  to  possess,  is  not 
wholly  due  to  tho  author,  but  partly  belongs  to  tho  old 
system  of  our  law  and  to  the  various  legal  remedies  formerly 
applicable  to  tho  recovery  of  land.  (See  also  Blackstone, 
iii.,  c.  10, 4 On  Possessory  Actions/  &c.)  In  the  case  of 
personal  chattels,  4 right  of  possession*  is  sometimes  used  by 
the  judges  to  signify  the  right  to  possess,  as  distinguished 
from  actual  possession.  (Bloxamr.  Sanders,  4 B.  and  C., 
948.)  But  the  English  law  admits  a right  of  possession’ 
as  distinct  from  property  and  from  the  right  to  possess; 
as  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a man  finding  a thing,  4 who 
has  such  a property  as  will  enable  him  to  keep  it  against  all 
but  (lie  righful  owner/  The  law  therefore  admits  a right 
founded  on  the  antecedent  condition  of  a lawful  possession 
only,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a bare  possession.  In 
like  manner  as  to  land,  a bare  possessor  can  maintain  an 
action  of  trespass  against  a wrong  doer. 

POST  OBIT  BOND  ( Post  Obitum,  Lat.).  a bond  given 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a sum  of  money,  the  condition  of 
which  is,  that  the  money  shall  be  paid  on  the  death  of  some 
person. 

POST-OFFICE. — History.  Correspondence  is  the  off- 
spring of  advanced  civilization.  When  the  state  of  society 
in  this  country  anterior  to  the  seventeenth  century  is  con- 
sidered. there  can  be  little  surprise  that  we  hear  nothing 
of  a post-office  before  that  period.  Few  of  the  motives  to 
written  communication  could  be  said  to  exist.  Each  dis- 
trict of  tho  country  supplied  its  own  wants.  The  little 
foreign  trade  which  flourished  was  conducted  between  the 
English  buyer  and  the  foreign  seller  in  person,  at  the  port 
where  the  import  was  made.  Literaturo  and  scienco  dwelt 
only  in  the  convent  or  tho  cell.  There  was  little  absence 
from  the  domestic  hearth,  excepting  that  of  the  fighting 
man  following  the  service  of  his  lord;  but  noither  the  serf 
nor  his  master  had  the  power,  even  if  they  had  the  will,  to 
write  letters.  The  business  of  the  state  only  demanded  cor- 
respondence. Tho  king  summoned  his  barons  from  all 
quarters  of  the  kingdom  by  letters  or  writs,  and  held  fre- 
quent communication  with  his  sheriffs,  to  collect  his  parlia- 
ment together,  to  muster  his  forces,  to  preserve  bis  peace, 
to  fill  his  treasury.  The  expenses  of  the  establishment  of 
Nuncii,  charged  with  the  conveyance  of  letters,  formed  a 
large  item  in  the  charges  of  the  royal  household.  As  early 
as  the  reign  of  King  John,  the  payments  to  Nuncii  for 
the  carriage  of  letters  may  bo  found  enrolled  on  the  Close 
and  Misee-Rolls,  and  these  payments  may  be  traced  in  an 
almost  unbroken  series  through  the  records  of  subsequent 
reigns.  Nuncii  also  formed  part  of  the  establishment  of 
the  more  powerful  nobles.  In  a wardrobe  account  of  27th 
year  of  Etlward  I.,  we  find  a specimen  of  the  mode  in  which 
tho  payment  is  entered: — 4 x die  Januarii  nuncio  Domini 
Regis  do  Hastang  redeunti  ad  eundum  dominum  suum 
cum  litteris  Regis,  pro  expeusis  suis  sic  redeundo — xjii/ 
As  correspondence  grew,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  economical 
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arrangements  for  its  transmission  would  grow  likewise. 
The  Nuncius  of  the  time  of  King  John  was  probably 
obliged  to  provide  his  own  horse  throughout  his  journey; 
whilst  in  the  reign  of  Edward  11.  ho  wus  able,  and  found  it 
more  suitable,  to  hire  horses  at  fixed  posts  or  stations.  In 
1481,  Edward  IV.,  during  the  Scottish  war,  is  stated  by- 
Gale  to  have  established  at  certain  posts,  ‘JO  miles  apart,  a 
change  of  riders,  who  handed  letters  to  one  another,  and 
by  this  means  expedited  them  200  miles  in  two  days.  It 
would  seem  that  t Impost*,  it  which  relays  of  riders  and 
horses  were  kept,  weru  wholly  private  enterprises ; but  that 
when  their  importance  became  felt  and  appreciated,  the 
state  found  it  both  politic  and  a source  of  profit  to  subject 
them  to  its  surveillance.  Before  any  substantive  evidence 
appears  of  the  superintendence  of  the  posts  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  superscription  often  met  with,  of  ‘ haste  poste 
haste,'  on  letters  written  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  posts  hud  become  the  customary  channel  for  trans- 
mitting letters  in  tho  speediest  way. 

A statute  in  1348  (2  and  3 Edw.  VI.,  c.  3)  fixed  a penny 
a mile  as  the  rate  to  be  chargeable  for  tho  hire  of  post-horse*. 
In  1381,  one  Thomas  Randolph  is  mentioned  by  Camden  as 
the  chief  postmaster  of  England ; and  there  arc  reasons  for 
concluding  that  his  duties  wore  to  superintend  the  posts, 
and  had  no  immediate  connection  with  letters.  The  earliest 
recital  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  a postmaster  seems  to 
have  been  made  by  James  I.  The  letters  patent  of  Charles  1. 
in  1832  (Put..  8 Car.  I.,  p.  i.,  m lid,  Pattern,  vol.  19,  p. 
383)  recite  that  James  constituted  an  office  called  the  office 
of  postmaster  of  England  for  foreign  parts  being  out  of  his 
dominions.  This  functionary  was  to  have  4 the  sole  taking 
up,  sending,  and  conveying  of  all  packets  and  letters  concern- 
ing his  service,  or  business  to  be  despatched  into  forraigne 
parts,  with  power  to  grant  moderate  salaries;'  the  office  was 
grauuled  to  Malhewe  le  Qucster,  and  Mnthewe  le  Quester 
his  son:  all  others  were  publiquoly  prohibited  that  they 
should  not  directly  or  indirectly  exercise  or  intrude  thorn- 
selves:  the  said  M.  le  Quester  made  and  substituted  Wil- 
liam Frizelt  and  Thomas  Withering*  his  deputies,  and  his 
Majesty  accepted  the  substitution.  The  king,  4 affecting 
the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  taking  into  his  princely 
consideration  how  much  it  imports  his  state  and  this  realm 
that  the  secrets  thereof  be  not  disclosed  to  forreigne  nations, 
which  cannot  be  prevented  if  a promiscuous  use  of  trans- 
mitting or  taking  up  of  forreigne  letters  and  packctts  should 
be  suffered.’  forbids  all  others  from  exercising  that  which 
to  the  office  of  such  postmaster  pertainetli,  at  their  utmost 
penis. 

In  1633  a proclamation  was  made  'for  settling  of  tho 
letter-office  of  England  and  Scotland.’  It  sets  forth  4 that 
there  hath  been  no  certain  or  constant  intercourse  between 
the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland and  commands 
‘Thomas  Witherings,  Esq,  his  Majesty’s  postmaster  of 
England  for  foreign  parts,  to  settle  a running  post  or  two. 
to  run  night  and  day  between  Edinburgh  and  Scotland  and 
the  City  of  London*  to  go  thither  and  come  back  in  six 
days.’  Directions  are  given  for  the  management  of  the 
correspondence  between  post-towns  on  the  line  of  road  and 
other  towns  which  aro  named,  and  likewise  in  Ireland.  All 
postmasters  are  commanded  4 to  have  ready  in  their  stables 
one  or  two  horses:’  2 $d.  for  a single  horse  and  3d.  for  two 
horses  per  mile  were  the  charges  settled  for  this  service. 
A monopoly  was  established,  with  exceptions  in  favour  of 
common  known  carriers  and  particular  messengers  sent  on 
purpose,  most  of  which  have  been  preserved  in  all  subse- 
quent regulations  of  the  Post-office.  In  1 6-i0  a proclama- 
tion was  made  concerning  the  sequestration  of  the  office  of 
postmaster  for  foreign  parts,  and  also  of  the  letter-office  of 
England,  into  the  hands  of  Philip  Burlatnarhy  of  London, 
merchant ; but  in  1642  it  was  resolved  by  a committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  such  sequestration  was 4 a grievance 
and  illegal,  and  ought  to  be  taken  off,'  and  that  Mr.  Wy- 
thenngs  ought  to  be  restored.  As  late  as  1644  it  appears 
that  the  postmaster’s  duties  were  not  connected  directly 
with  letters.  A parliamentary  resolution  entered  on  the 
Journals  of  the  Commons  states  that  4 tho  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, finding  by  experience  that  it  is  most  necessary,  for 
keeping  of  good  intelligence  between  the  parliament  and 
their  forces,  that  post  stages  should  be  erected  in  several 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  office  of  mastor  of  the  posts 
and  couriers  being  at  present  void,  ordain  that  Edmund 
Prideaux,  Esq.,  a member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  shall 


be,  and  is  hereby  constituted,  master  of  the  posts,  m os  sen 
gera,  and  couriers.’  4 He  first  established  a weekly  convey- 
ance of  letters  into  all  parts  of  tho  nation,  thereby  saving 
to  the  public  the  charge  of  maintaining  postmasters  to  the 
amount  of  7000/.  per  annum.'  (Blackstone.)  An  attempt 
of  the  Common  Council  of  London  to  set  up  a separate  Poat- 
offico,  in  1649,  was  checked  by  a resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  declared  4 that  the  office  of  postmaster 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  in  the  sole  power  and  disposal  of  par- 
liament.’ 

But  the  most  complete  step  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Post-office  was  taken  in  1636,  when  an  act  was  passed  4 to 
settle  the  postage  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  This 
having  been  the  model  of  all  subsequent  measures,  induces 
us  to  give  something  more  than  a passing  notice  of  it.  The 
preamble  sets  forth  'that  the  erecting  of  one  General  Post- 
offieo  for  tho  speedy  conveying  and  recarrying  of  letters  by 
post  to  and  from  all  places  within  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  into  several  parts  beyond  the  seas,  hath  been 
and  is  the  best  means  not  only  to  maintain  a curtain  and 
constant  intercourse  of  trade  and  commerce  between  all  the 
said  places,  to  tho  great  benefit  of  the  people  of  these  na- 
tions, but  also  to  convey  tho  publique  despatches,  and  to 
discover  and  prevent  manv  dangerous  and  wicked  designs 
which  have  been  and  are  claily  contrived  against  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  this  commonwealth,  the  intelligence  whereof 
cannot  well  be  communicated  but  by  letter  of  escript.1  It 
also  enacted  that 4 there  shall  be  one  Generali  Post-office, 
and  one  officer  stiled  the  postmaster-genorall  of  England  and 
comptroller  of  the  Post-office.’  This  officer  was  to  have  the 
horsing  of  all  4 through'  posts  and  persons  4 riding  in  post. 
Prices  for  letters,  both  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  foreign, 
and  for  post-horses,  were  fixed.  All  other  persons  were  for* 

' bidden  to  4 set  up  or  iraploy  any  foot-posts,  horso-posta,  or 
pacquet-boats.’  These  arrangements  were  confirmed  in  the 
first  year  of  tho  Restoration  by  an  act  which  was  repealed  9 
Anne,  c.  1 1.  In  1683,  a metropolitan  penny-post  was  set  up, 
the  history  of  which  is  given  at  length  in  the  ‘Ninth  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Post-office  Inquiry.'  From  1711 
to  1838.  upwards  of  130  acts  affecting  the  regulations  of  the 
Post-offico  were  passed.  In  the  first  year  of  Her  present 
Majesty  ninety-nine  of  these  were  repealed,  cither  wholly 
or  partially,  and  the  following  acts  were  passed,  by  which 
the  whole  department  of  the  Post-office  was  regulated  : 

For  the  management  of  the  Post-office,  c.  33. 

The  regulation  of  the  duties  of  postage,  c.  34. 

For  regulating  the  sending  and  receiving  of  letters  and 
packets  by  the  ;>ost  free  from  tho  duty  of  postage,  c.  33. 

For  consolidating  the  laws  relative  to  offences  against 
the  Post-office,  and  explaining  certain  terms  and  expres- 
sions, c.  36. 

A mere  enumeration  of  the  titles  of  aM  the  acts  affecting 
the  Post-office  would  occupy  a considerable  space  An 
account  even  of  these  four  last-mentioned  acts  must  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  reader  referred  to  tho  acts  them- 
selves. Their  enactments  have  been  abrogated,  to  a great 
extent,  by  tho  adoption  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill’s  plan  of  uni- 
form postage,  which  we  shall  notice  hereafter.  This  mea- 
sure, which  has  placed  the  Post-office,  at  the  time  wo  are 
now  writing,  in  a state  of  total  transition,  so  that  what  is  in 
practice  to-day  falls  into  disuse  on  the  morrow,  was  carried 
into  effect  by  an  act  passed  in  1839,  2 and  3 Vic.,  cap.  32, 
which  conferred  temporary  powers  on  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  to  do  so,  and  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  an 
act  3 and  4 Vic.,  c.  96,  passed  10th  August,  1840. 

Bates  nf  Postage. — The  first  establishment  of  a rate  of 
postage  for  carrying  letters  occurs  in  1633,  in  tho  proclama- 
tion already  described.  The  rates  were  fixed  as  follows:— 

Under  80  miles  ....  2d.  single  letter. 

Between  80  miles  and  140  miles  . 4 „ 

Above  140  miles  . . . .6 

Ou  the  borders  and  in  Scotland  . 8 " 

‘Two,  three,  four,  or  five  letters  in  one  packet,  or  more, 
to  pay  according  to  tho  bigness  of  the  said  packet.’ 

The  rates,  both  inland  and  foreign,  fixed  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  Commonwealth  in  1636,  aro  therein  fully  de- 
tailed. Letters  above  two  sheets  were  charged  by  weight. 
In  most  cases  the  rates  vary  hut  littlo  from  those  fixed 
in  the  12  Car.  I.,  the  principal  of  which  were  as  follows:— 

Letter  not  exceeding  one  sheet,  to  or  from  any  place  nut 
exceeding  80  miles,  2d. ; above  80  miles,  3d.  From  London 
to  Berwick,  3d. ; to  Dublin,  6 d.  Letters  of  two  sheets  were 
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charged  double.  By  the  9 Anne,  c.  1 1,  a penny  was  added  I London  to  Edinburgh  was  charged  6 d.  Tlu  addition, 
to  several  of  the  rate*  previously  established;  a letter  from  | subsequently  made  appear  in  the  following  table : — 

A Table  showing  the  Scale  of  Distances  according  to  which  the  Postage  of  Great  Britain  was  charged,  with  the  Ratos 
levied  for  those  Distances,  from  the  year  1710  to  Dec.  5,  lb-10. 


SCALE  OP  DISTANCES. 

£ NO  LAND. 

From  any  Post-office  in  England  or  Wales  to  any 
place  not  exceeding  15  milos  from  such  office  . 
For  any  distance  above  15  miles,  and  not  exceeding 
20  miles  ....... 

Above  20  miles,  and  not  exceeding  30  miles. 


— 

30  . 

. . 50 

— 

— 

50  . 

. . 80 

— 

— 

80  . 

. . 120 

— 

— 

120  . 

. . 170 



170  . 

. . 230 



— 

230  . 

. . 300 

— 

— 

300 

. . 400 

— 

— 

400 

. . 500 

— 

And  so  on  in  proportion,  tlie  postage  increasing 
progressively  1 d.  for  a single  letter  for  every  like 
excess  of  distance  of  1 00  miles. 


]W.  Iri-twcfn  30  and 
'60  mile*;  Gd.  fc>- 
Itwern  fill  and  I fin 
miles;  7d. 

100  and  130 
L ;8d.  sbum  150- 
, mile*. 

I 8 


8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

11 

11 

12 

12 

13 

13 

| 14 

These  rates  were  applied  to  general-post  letters  passing 
from  one  post-town  to  another  post-town.  The  principle 
of  the  rating  was  to  charge  according  to  the  distance 
which  the  conveyance  travelled,  until  the  year  1839,  when 
the  direct  distance  only  was  dunged.  A single  letter  was 
interpreted  to  mean  a single  piece  of  paper,  provided  it 
did  not  exceed  an  ounce  in  weight.  A second  piece  of 
paper,  however  small,  or  any  inclosure,  constituted  a double 
teller.  A single  sheet  above  an  ounce  was  charged  with 
fourfold  postage.  After  a fourfold  charge,  the  additional 
charges  advanced  by  weight. 

In  Scotland,  letters,  when  conveyed  by  mail-coachcs  only, 
were  subject  to  an  additional  halfpenny.  Letters  passing 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  subject  to  the  rates 
of  postage  charged  in  Great  Britain,  besides  packet  rates, 
and  Mcnai,  Conway  Bridge,  or  Milford  rates. 

Between  1814  and  1839,  the  rates  in  Ireland  were  as 
follows 


l>i«taii<-tt«  in 

Hate*  fur 

t)i>UiK<‘«  in 

Itnk-s  (or 

IrftU  MUr.. 

Single  loiter*. 

Iri>li  Mills. 

Single  Lcttm. 

7 

2d. 

95 

9 d. 

15 

3 

120 

10 

25 

4 

150 

11 

35 

5 

200 

12 

45 

G 

250 

13 

55 

7 

300 

14 

65 

8 

The  Postmaster-general  bad  authority  to  cstahli.-.h  penny 
posts  for  letter*  not  exceeding  in  weight  four  ounces,  in, 
flora,  or  to,  any  city,  town,  or  place  in  the  United  Kingdom 
(other  than  London  or  Dublin),  without  any  reference  to  the 
distance  to  which  the  letters  are  conveyed. 

The  principle  which  guided  the  department  in  establish- 
ing penny  posts,  was  to  select  small  towns  and  populous 
neighbourhoods,  not  situated  in  the  direct  lines  of  general- 
post  conveyances,  and  desirous  of  obtaining  that  facility, 
wherever  such  penny  post  did  not  afford  the  means  of  evad- 
ing the  general  post,  and  promised  to  yield  a return  that 
would  pay  for  its  maintenance.  The  rule  was  to  consider 
whether  the  receipts  on  the  first  setting  up  of  the  post 
would  pay  about  two-thirds  of  the  charge.  The  Post-otlice 
ttxrk  its  chance  of  the  remainder  being  made  good.  There 
is  a penny  post  for  Dublin,  the  limits  of  which  the  Post- 
master-general has  authority  to  alter. 

The  London  Twopenny  Post  extended  to  all  letters  trans- 
mitted by  the  said  post  in  the  limits  of  a circle  of  three 
miles’  radius,  the  centre  being  the  General  Post-office  in  St 
Martin's  le  Grand;  which  limits  the  Postmaster-general 
had  authority  to  alter.  The  London  Threepenny  Post  ex- 
tended to  all  letters  transmitted  by  tho  said  post  beyond  the 
circle  of  three  miles’  radius,  and  witlun  the  limits  of  aeirclu 
of  twelve  miles’  radius,  the  centre  being  the  General  Post- 
office. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1838  and  1839,  which  investigated  Mr.  Rowland  Hill’s  plan, 
mated  tho  following  to  be  the  average  rates  of  postage 


Average  rales,  Multiple  Letters  being  included  and  coiuiteil 
as  Single. 

d.  d. 

Packet  and  shin  letters  . . 23*1 562  = nearly  234 

and  inland  general-post 

letters  .....  9*7065  = nearly  9| 

Ditto,  ditto,  and  London  ‘2d.  and 
3d.  post  letters  . . . 8*4006  = nearly  8$ 

Ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  and  country  Id. 
post  letters  . . . . 7*6074  = little  moro 

than  74 

Inland  general-post  letters  only  8'6502  = nearly  8| 

Ditto  and  Loudon  2d.  and  3d. 

post  letters  ....  7*4638  = nearly  7$ 

Ditto,  ditto  and  country  Id.  post 

letters 6*7414  = nearly  Gf 

Average  rates,  Multiple  Letters  being  excluded. 

Single  inland  geuontl-posi  letters  7*7445  ss  nearly  7| 

Ditto  and  J^oiidon  2d.  and  3d. 
post  letters  ....  6*8202  = little  more 

than  Cl 

Ditto,  ditto,  and  country  Id.  post 
letters  .....  6*2166  = nearly  6£ 

Franking. — As  early  as  a post-office  was  established, 
certain  exemptions  from  tho  rates  of  postage  were  made. 
Parliamentary  franking  existed  in  1066.  An  entry  is 
registered  on  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
19th  October,  1666,  ‘That  Edward  Roberts  be  sent  for  in 
custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arros  or  his  deputy  to  answer  his 
abuse  and  breach  of  privilege  in  exacting  money  of  the 
members  of  this  House  for  post  letters.’  fn  the  paper  bill 
which  granted  the  post-office  revenue  to  Charles  II.  a clause 
provided  that  ail  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  have  their  letters  free,  which  clause  was  left  out 
by  the  lords,  because  no  similar  provision  was  made  for  the 
passing  of  their  letters,  but  a compromise  wus  made  on  the 
assurance  that  their  letters  should  pass  free. 

In  1735  the  House  of  Commons  prosecuted  some  investi- 
gations into  the  subject,  which  appear  on  the  Journals. 
Again,  in  1764  (4  Geo.  111.),  a committee  was  appointed  * to 
inquire  into  the  several  frauds  and  abuses  in  relation  to  the 
sending  or  receiving  of  letters  and  parrels  free  from  the 
duty  of  postage.’  Among  various  abuses  proved  to  exist, 
it  is  related  that  ‘one  man  had  in  the  course  of  five  months 
counterfeited  1200  dozen  of  franks  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment, and  that  a regular  trade  of  buying  and  selling  franks 
hud  been  actually  established  with  several  persons  in  the 
country.’  Resolutions  restricting  and  regulating  the  privi- 
lege were  passed.  From  time  lo  tilne  the  privilege  was 
extended,  until  it  was  finally  abolished,  with  a very  few  ex- 
ceptions, on  I Oth  January,  1840. 

Seven  millions  of  frank?,  out  of  sixty-three  millions  of 
general-post  letters,  including  franks,  were  estimated  in 
1838  to  pass  through  the  Post-office  annually.  The  relutive 
quantities  of  these  several  documents  are  given  in  tho 
* Third  Report  of  the  Commons’  Committee as  follows:— 
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Single  Letter*. 

56,000,000  of  general-post  chargeable  let- 
ters, equivalent  at  . 1|  to  63,000,000 

4,813,448  parliamentary  franks  . 2 

2,109,010  oflicial  tranks  . . .8 

77,542  copies  of  the  statutes  . .13 


63,000,000 


to  9,626,896 
to  16,872,080 
to  1,008,046 

90,507,022 


The  privileged  letters  therefore,  reduced  to  the  standard 
of  single  letters,  amounted  to  above  30  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  of  letters  transmitted  by  the  general  post. 

The  average  weight  of  g single  chargeable  Tetter  was  about 
3-  luihs  of  an  ounce;  the  average  weight  of  a parliamentary 
frank  about  48-100ths  of  an  ounce;  that  of  an  ofTicial  frank 
19376  oz.,  or  nearly  two  ounces;  and  that  of  a copy  of  a 
public  statute  31 129  oz.  Had  they  been  liable  to  the  then 
existing  rates,  they  would  have  contributed  in  the  following 
proportion*  to  the  revenue: — 


Number. 

R*l*  per 
Letter. 

Revenue. 

Parliamentary  franks 

4,813.448 

d. 

17392 

£. 

348,814 

Official  franks  . . • 

2,109,010 

70209 

616.965 

Statutes  distributed  . 

77.542 

112795 

36,443 

Totals  . 

7,000,006 

1,002,222 

New -papers  with  a few  exceptions  pass  free  of  postage. 
All  franking  is  now  altogether  abolished. 

Revenue. — The  statistics  of  the  Post-office  revenue  are 
far  from  complete.  In  the  early  period  of  the  Post-office 
establishment,  and  before  1716,  only  a few  scattered  accounts 
can  be  collected.  In  1653  the  annual  revenue  was  farmed 
for  10,000/-,  and  in  1659  for  14,000/.  (Journals  of  the  Com- 
mons.) In  1663  it  was  farmed  for  21,500/.  annually,  and 
the  amount  settled  on  the  Duke  of  York.  In  1674  the 
farming  of  the  revenue  yielded  43,000/.  In  1685  it  pro- 
duced 65,000/.  Parliament  resumed  the  grant  after  1688, 
though  the  king  continued  to  receive  the  revenue.  In  1711 
the  gross  revenue  was  reckoned  at  11 1,426/.  From  1716  to 
1733  the  average  yearly  net  revenue  was  97,540/.,  founded 
upon  ' a certain  account  and  not  on  estimate.’  (Commons 
Journals,  April  16,  1735.)  In  the  Postage  Reports  of  1838 
(vol.ii-,  App.,  p.  176 ; vol.  i.f  p.  51 1)  are  accounts  showing  the 
gross  receipt,  charge  of  management,  net  receipt,  and  rate 
per  cent,  of  collection  in  Great  Britain  from  1758  to  1837, 
and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  from  1600  to  1837.  The  ac- 
counts for  a few  years  will  serve  to  show  its  progress. 

Grxat  Britain. 


Venn  einied  r,mi 

Cherte*  of 

Net  Rereipt 

Rete  percent,  of 

5 April-  Receipt. 

MauK^enimt.  (return*  deduct^!).  Collection. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s.  d. 

1758 

222,075 

148.345 

73,730 

66 

15  11 

1769 

305,058 

140,298 

164,760 

45 

19  9 

1779 

402,918 

263,670 

139,248 

65 

8 9 

1786 

506,500 

220,525 

285.975 

43 

10  9 

1799 

1,012,731 

324.787 

657,388 

32 

1 4 

1916 

2,193,741 

594,045 

1,526,327 

27 

1 6 

1837 

2,206,736 

609,220 

1,51 1,026 

27 

12  1 

Scotland. 

Veer*. 

Gro*»  receipt*. 

“TaS.0* 

R*'e  per 

eent.  Kir 
collection. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s. 

d.  £ 

s.  d. 

£ 

1800 

100,651  14  4 

16,896  8 

0 83,755 

6 4 

K.| 

1837  1 

220,758  13  10 

59,945  7 

1 160,813 

G 9 

27 

Ireland. 

Return*  deducted. 

1800 

84,040 

59,216 

24,824 

70  9 2 

1837  : 

235.070 

95,548 

134,809 

37  O'  2 

The  revenue  for  the  United  Kingdom  for  tho  years  ended 
5 Jan  nan1,  1838  and  1639,  was  as  follows:-— 


Year*  r.  f mi*  per 

ended  Crew  receipt*.  Return*.  Net  receipt*.  cent.  of 

5 Jan.  eoltectton.  cot  Ire  lion. 

£ £ £ £ £ s .d. 

1838  2.462,269  669,940  122,531  1,669,798  27  4 1 

1639  2,467,216  669,756  120,938  1,676,522  27  2 1 1 


The  Select  Committee  on  Postage,  in  1838,  instituted  the 
following  comparison  between  the  Post-office  revenue  of  the 
six  years  ending  5th  January,  1838,  and  that  of  six  years 
ending  5tb  January,  1821. 


(•leu  H*yrirrr, 
Excluding  repayment*. 

See  Appendix  to  R.-piit  1815  to  1850  1832  to  1937 
1.,  p.  501.  locluiire,  inelwrive. 

£ £ 
2.S73. 843  2.17S.S92 

2.3S3.s:t5  2.180.1HI 

S.IW.KU  2.209, 

2,099.225  2.943.294 

2.151,213  2,350,603 

S, 109.833  . 2,339,738 


Net  Rrrim, 
After  dwluctiug  coel  of 
management 


1315  to  1820  1*32  lol837 
ircluMVe.  inclusive. 


1,598,295 
1,619,196 
1.537.505 
1,433.  *71 
1,467  533 
1,522,640 


£ 


1,513,052 

1.5*1.43* 


1.648,478 


Total*  of  tire  *is  year* 
Averaee  of  the  kl'a  year* 
lormte  at  the  end  of 
•eventeen  year*  . 
Annual  average  lucre*** 


13,143,583  13,506.547 

2,130,597  2,251,424 

60.827  .... 

3.578  .... 


9.179.040  9,467.077 

1,529.840  1,577.846 

48,006  .... 

2,823  .... 


It  thus  appeared  that  on  an  average  gross  revenue  of 
2.190,597/.  there  had  been  in  seventeen  years  a positive  in- 
crease of  60,627/.,  averaging  only  3578/.  yearly,  or  little 
more  than  )}  per  thousand,  though  the  advance  had  been 
rapid  in  population,  and  still  more  so  in  wealth,  industry, 
and  trade. 

Establishment,  Cost  of  Management.  <f-c. — The  head  of  the 
Po«t-office  is  styled  the  Postmaster-General,  under  whore 
authority  are  placed  all  the  Post-ofGces  in  the  United  King- 
dom ana  the  colonics.  The  office  was  jointly  held  by  two 
persons  until  the  last  few  years.  It  is  considered  a political 
one,  and  the  holder  relinquishes  it  with  a change  of  minis- 
try ; hut  the  postmaster-general  has  not  a seat  in  the  cabi- 
net. The  Commissioners  of  Post-office  Inquiry  (4  th  Report) 
recommended  that  the  office  should  bo  exercised  by  three 
permanent  commissioners:  and  a bill  passed  the  Commons 
to  give  effect  to  the  recommendation,  but  was  thrown  out  by 
tho  Lords.  Tho  last  return  of  the  force  of  the  establish- 
ment was  made  in  1 835, and  was  as  follows: — 


Establishment. 

1.  Postmastcr-Geneial. 


Loudon. 

Number  of  persons  employed 


in  secretary’s  office  1 7 

Mail-coach  office  . . 12 

Solicitor  ...  I 

Rccoiver-gonoral  . . 9 

Accountant-general  . 15 

Surveyors  ...  7 

Ship-latter  offico  . . 8 

Dead- letter  ofllco  , . 18 

Foreign  offico  . . 16 

Inland  office  . . 80 

I nspectors  of  letter-can  ier*  4 

Messengers  . . 30 

General-post  letter-carriers  281 
Mail  guards  . . 220 

Sea-mail  guards  . . 8 

Housekeeper,  bagmen,  watch- 
men. &c.  . . 23 

Twopenny-post  . . 54 


Twopenny-post  letter-carriers  464 


Dublin.  Edinburgh 

7 4 

2 

1 1 

3 Cashier’ »*2 

7 °mco  5 

3 2 

8 3 

32  23 

2 1 

8 

82 


89  55 


Total 


. 1337  258  97 


Expenses  . £96,234  17  10  £18,394  132  £9,7356 
I\irl.  Paper.,  No.  442  (1835). 

In  1831  and  1832  the  chief  offices  of  London,  Dublin, 
anil  Edinburgh  were  re-modcllcd  by  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
then  postmaster  general.  The  separate  office  of  postmaster- 
general  for  Ireland  was  abolished,  and  other  changes  were 
maite,  which  were  estimated  to  reduce  the  expenses  above 
4700/.  per  annum.  In  London  the  saving  was  estimated  st 
6448/.  per  annum  : a secretary  at  Dublin  and  at  Edinburgh 
is  chief  executive  officer  for  the  respective  countries. 

The  metropolitan  General  Post  office  was  removed  in 
1829  from  Lombard- street  to  St.  Martin’s-lc-Grand.  It  is 
tho  hoad-quarters  of  all  post-office  business.  All  accounts 
of  tho  collection  of  the  ruvenue  and  the  expenditure  are 
rendered  there. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  London  in  the 
dispatch  of  general-post  letters  only  in  the  evening  is  about 
290.  In  the  morning,  including  newspapers,  about  380.  In 
the  evening  about  160  letter-carriers  are  employed  on 
newspapers,  the  nightly  average  of  which  is  about  50,000. 
On  Saturdays  the  numbers  oflen  exceed  100,000.  Constant 
additions  are  being  made  to  the  number  of  post-offices 
throughout  the  kingdom.  At  the  present  time  the  follow- 
ing, considering  post*  formerly  called  penny-posts,  * fifth- 
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clause  posts,’  and  sub-offices  as  post-offices,  may  be  taken  to 
be  about  the  numbers : — 


1W  office*. 

Sub-Office*. 

Penny  post*. 

Total. 

. 650 

190 

1090 

1930 

. 220 

105 

230 

555 

. 330 

105 

200 

635 

Every  post-office  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  direct  com- 
munication respectively  with  the  chief  offices  in  London, 
Dublin,  and  Edinburgh. 

The  operations  of  the  Post-office  belonging  to  the  di- 
spatch of  letters  before  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Hill’s  plan, 
but  which  are  thereby  subjected  to  some  modification,  con- 
sisted in— I,  facing  or  placing  one  way  all  the  addresses 
of  the  letters  and  stamping  them,  to  show  the  dale  of 
their  receipt;  stamping  being  performed  with  a hand- 
stamp  at  the  rate  of  200  letters  per  minute ; 2,  sort- 


I ing  according  to  the  different  mail-routes ; 3,  examining 
and  taxing  the  letters  with  the  various  charges ; 4,  re-sort- 
! mg  according  to  the  different  post-towns;  5,  telling,  that  is, 
making  out  bills  for  the  unpaid  letters  against  the  different 
deputy-postmasters. 

The  duty  of  the  London  General  Post-office  in  the  receipt 
of  letters  consisted  in  unloading  the  mails  and  delivering 
the  letters,  that  is  to  say — l,  in  opening  the  bags,  of  which 
there  are  "00.  and  in  checking  the  deputy-poBtamslcn*’  ac- 
counts for  paid  letters,  one  person  examining  a bag  in  one 
minute  and  a half;  2,  sorting  into  districts;  3,  telling,  that 
is,  making  out  bills  against  every  letter-carrier ; 4,  deliver- 
ing; the  letter-carriers  return  by  a ccrtuin  time,  and  pay 
the  money  charged  against  them  to  the  receiver-general. 

The  Commons’ Committee,  in  1833,  prepared  the  iullowing 
analysis  of  tho 


Cost  of  Management  for  the  United  Kingdom. 


Salaries  and  Allowances. 

Salaries  to  the  Postmaster-General,  Officers,  and 
Clerks  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin 
Offices,  and  Wages  and  Allowances  to  Letter- 
carriers,  Messengers,  &c.  , 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Deputy-Postmasters 
and  Agents  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 

Colonies 

Salaries  and  Wages  to  Officers  and  Letter-carriers 
in  the  Twopenny  Post-office  .... 
Allowances  for  Special  Services  and  Travelling 
Charges  ....... 

Conveyances  of  Mails,  Transit  Charges,  and 
PUyment  for  Ship  Letters. 
Riding-work  and  Expresses  by  the  Deputy-Post- 
masters in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
Mileage  to  Mail  Coaches,  Wages  to  Mail  Guards, 
and  other  Mail  Coach  Expenses  . 

Tolls  paid  on  Mail  Coaches  .... 
Riding-work  and  conveyance  of  Mails  iu  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Jamaica  . . 

Riding-work  of  the  Twopenny  Post-office  . . 

Transit  Postage  through  Foreign  Countries  . 

Ship-Letter  Payments 

Packet  Service,  Expenses,  including  Port- 

dues  

Tradesmen’s  Bills,  Building  and  Repairs 
Rent  of  Offices,  Tithes,  ami  Taxes  . . 

Law  Charges  ....... 


98,485  2 2 


124,403  3 11 


0‘>4  17  11  f n-650  17  ** 
0-4  17  11  j 2|72fi  8 ^ 


102,619  12  10  102,619  12  10 

107,122  8 0 107,122  8 0 

33,863  1 5 33,863  1 5 


Stationary,  Printing,  Advertising,  and  Postage 
Superannuation  Allowances,  and  Allowances  for 
Offices  and  Fees  abolished  .... 
Other  Payments 

Parliamentary  Grants  [Net  Annual 
Amount  stated  in  Account  of  Re- 
venue in  Appendix  to  Report  II.,  £ s.  d. 
p.  177,9,889/.]  ....  9,932  10  0 
Mcnai  Bridge,  Conway  Bridge,  and 
Milford  Road  ....  7,440  9 6 


3 0 30,997  12  7 

19  8 1 


4,000  0 0 

1,717  7 1 


11,326  19  8 
4,143  0 9 
5.417  4 5 

2,000  0 0 


11,718  15  4 
10,649  9 9t 

6,853  18  9$ 
24,655  1 1 8(1 


20,538  10  3 

1,787  12  5 


8 287,306  11  6 1 288,078 


7 105,874  9 7 


287,306  11  6 17,372  19  6 


Total  Coal  <4  nicltt-  

698,632  2 2 KrV*!”  575,384  13  1 123,247  9 1 


Theso  accounts  show  that  about  four-fifths  of  the  charges 
consist  of  the  cost  of  distributing  letters  in  the  United  King- 
dom. TnMi.it  costs  two-fifths,  and  the  establishment  two- 
fifths.  Tho  maintenance  of  the  post  between  this  county 
and  the  colonics  and  foreign  countries,  the  inland  post  in 
certain  colonies,  and  other  charges,  make  up  the  remaining 
fifth.  But  these  accounts  are  not  altogethen  complete, 
because  the  expense  of  those  packets  controlled  by  the 
Admiralty  is  included  in  the  Navy  Estimates,  and  cannot  be 
separated.  And  as  the  penny  stamp  on  newspapers  was 
P.  C„  No.  1160. 


retained  as  a postage,  about  1 85,000/.  should  be  carried  to  the 
account  of  tho  Post-office  receipts.  These  accounts  are  of 
course  subject  to  change  yearly.  The  employment  of  rail- 

* l ‘o.:  masters  in  Colnnict ; if-  Return,  of  Expenditure,  in  Appendix  to 
S«aiii<l  Report  of  Committee,  p.  230. 

i (hher  C'uluni.l  Expense*  ; eec  Return  of  Expenditure,  ia  Appendix  to  So- 
eorvl  Report.  P.  220. 

! Stated  iu  Return  of  Expenditure.  in  Appendix,  p.  220.  u !0  ffiKW.  7»-  104. 
Rossagc- money  and  freight  by  the  packet.  •,  mo  Appendix  to  Report  II., 
p-  220.. 

| Expenses  of  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Packets;  me  Appendix  in  Report  It, 
P.1SW. 
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roads  lias  added  mucli,  since  (lie  above  analysis  was  made, 
to  the  mileage  charges. 

No  account*  of  the  number  of  documents  passing  through 
the  Post-office  were  kept  until  very  lately.  Founded  upon 
a very  careful  examination  of  the  best  data,  the  numbers 
were  estimated  by  the  Commons’  Committee,  in  1838,  to  be 
as  follows : — 

Chargeable  letters— 

General  Post,  inclusive  of  foreign  letters,  and 
reckoning  double  and  triple  letters  as  single  57,000,000 
Id.  and  3df.  post  letters  ....  lit, 500, 000 
Country  \ eunv-posl  letters  ....  8,000,000 

77.500.000  ' 

Franks  .......  7,000,000  ’ 

Newspapers  ......  44,500,000  j 

129,000,000 

A more  detailed  estimate,  the  result  of  very  elaborate  cal-  j 
filiations,  is  appended  to  the  ‘ Report  of  the  Commons’  j 
Committee’  which  is  here  subjoined — 


Avrrag*  r»t* 
prr  I.etter. 

Ywljr 

Ktvrnue. 

d. 

£. 

Packet  and  ship  letters 
General  Post  inland 

3,523,572 

23M562 

369,340 

letters  above  4 d. 

46,378,800 

92224 

1,782,191 

Ditto,  not  exceeding  -id. 
London  local-post  let- 

5,153,200 

35 

75,151 

ters  . 

11,837, 852 

2-3266 

114,753 

Country  penny-post  let- 

ters . 

8,030,413 

1 

33,483 

Total  . . 

74,923,836 

7*6074 

2,374,923 

Parliamentary  franks 
Official  franks,  for  pub- 

4,813,448 

... 

lic  purposes  , 

2,109,010 

... 

Public  statutes 

77,542 

... 

Newspapers  . , 

41.500,000 

... 

Total  of  documents 

transmitted  by  post 

126,423,836 

... 

2,374,923 

Unappropriated 

4,641 

Total  revenue  from 

letters,  1837 

• • 

. , 

2.379,564 

See  Notes  to  Rxlage 

Report,  pages  4 and  6. 

The  chargeable  letters  in  the  mails  leaving  London  were  I 
found  to  weigh  only  7 per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight  of  those  j 
mails.  The  total  weight  of  the  chargeablo  letters  and  | 
franks  carried  by  the  thirty-two  mails  leaving  London  was 
only  2912  lbs.  Deducting  one-half  as  the  weight  of  the 
franks  and  franked  documents,  the  weight  of  all  the  charge- 
able letters  was  only  1456  lbs.,  being  224  lbs.  less  than  the 
weight  which  a single  mail  is  able  to  cam-.  The  average 
weight  of  the  thirty-two  mails  was  found  to  be  as  follows: — 


of  32  Mail*. 

Pound* 

WrisUU 

!>r 

centuff*. 

Bags  weighed  . . . 

Letters,  including  franked  letters  and 

68 

14 

documents  . • 

9! 

20 

Newspapers  ... 

304 

66 

463 

100 

The  management  of  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  by  s-n 
and  land  is  subject,  of  course,  to  those  constant  changes 
which  arise  out  of  the  improvements  daily  taking  place  in 
the  various  modes  of  transit.  Certain  packets  are  cxclu- j 
lively  controlled  by  the  Admiralty,  to  whoso  cliargo  they 
were  removed  in  1837;  others  still  remain  with  the  Post- 
office.  flic  Parliamentary  Returns  and  Reports  of  va- 
rious Commissioners  on  the  subject  of  the  Packet-Service 
are  numerous.  The  most  important  aro— * The  Twenty- 
second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Revenuo  Inquiry,’ 
part  5,  printed  163U,  and  the  ‘Sixth  Report  of  the  Post- 
office  Commissioners  on  the  Packet  Establishments,’  printed  j 
in  1 836. 

Contracts  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mail-bags  to  tho  Con-  J 
linen!  are  made  between  the  Post-office  and  the  proprietors! 
of  certaiu  steam-vessels.  A contract  has  lately  been  en- 
tered into  with  Mr.  Cunard  at  an  expense  of  60,01)01.  per 
annum  to  carry  the  mails  twice  a month  for  eight  months 
and  once  a month  for  four  months  in  first  class  gtcatn-ships 


between  Liverpool  and  British  North  America.  The  passage 
between  Liverpool  and  Halifax  has  been  performed  in  ten 
dais.  The  Post-office  moreover  has  power  of  sending  a hag 
of  letters  in  any  private  ship. 

The  inland  correspondence  is  carried  by  railroads,  by  four 
horse  and  two-horse  coaches;  bv  cars  in  Ireland,  by  siugle- 
liorsu  carts,  on  horseback,  and  foot. 

Number  of  miles  travelled  over  in  England  and  Scotland 
by  the  mail-coaches  in  the  following  years,  was  as  follows:— 

1834  . . 5,911,006  1837  . . 6.613,217 

1835  . . 5,931,218  1838  . . 7.204,293 

1836  . . 6,233,478  1839  . . 7,377,857 

And  a Parliamentary  Return,  printed  1836  (No.  364), 

presented  the  following  account  of  the  speed  and  cost  of  the 
mail-coaches:— 

Eimitti'l.  Irrlamt.  fvvmland 

Mil**.  Mil**.  . Mi  In. 

Greatest  speed  travelled  per 

hour  . . . I0J  9J  10J 

Slowest  „ „ G 61  7 

Average  speed  „ „ 8|  8j  8J 

Ter  mil*.  Vet  Englkh  |Vr  mil* 

Average  milei-go  for  4-horsc 

mails  . . II/.  2^£  If*/ 

Ditto  for  2-horse  do.  . If  1 \ 2f 

Since  this  Return,  in  1S36,  was  made,  the  acceleration  of 
the  mails  by  the  use  of  railroads  has  been  nearly  doubled, 
and  most  of  tho  mail  coaches  out  of  London  have  been  super- 
seded by  them.  At  the  present  time,  upwards  of  a fourth  of 
the  whole  correspondc*nce  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  carried 
on  the  Birmingham  Railroad.  The  mail  between  Loudon 
and  Edinburgh  is  now  conveyed  in  thirty  hours,  partly  by 
railway  and  partly  by  conch. 

The  present  system  of  mail  coaches  owes  its  origin  to  Mr. 
Palmer.  In  1784,  Mr.  Palmer,  who  was  manager  of  tin* 
Bath  and  Bristol  theatres,  laid  a plan  before  Mr.  Pitt,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  government,  after  much  opposition  from 
the  functionaries  in  the  Post-office.  The  greatest  im- 
provement in  the  transmission  of  the  correspondence  of 
tho  country  was  effected  by  this  plan.  Mr.  Pultner  found 
the  post,  instead  of  being  the  quickest,  nearly  the  slowest 
conveyance  in  the  country  ; very  considerably  slower 
than  the  common  stage  coaches.  The  average  rate  of 
speed  did  not  exceed  three  miles  and  a half  per  hour. 
Whilst  coaches  left  l/mdon  in  the  afternoon  and  reached 
Bath  on  the  following  morning,  the  post  did  not  arrive  till 
the  second  afternoon.  Slowness  was  not  the  only  defect : 
it  was  also  irregular,  and  very  insircure.  The  robbery  of  the 
mail  was  very  common.  Mr.  Palmer  succeeded  in  perfect- 
ing the  mail-coach  system,  and  in  greatly  increasing  the  punc- 
tuality, the  speed,  and  security  of  the  post.  At  least  500 
places  obtained  a daily  delivery  of  letters,  which  before  re- 
ceived them  not  oftenor  than  three  times  in  the  week. 

The  net  revenue  before  these  changes  had  averaged  for 
twenty  years  about  150,000/.  a year.  In  ten  years  uftcr 
Mr.  Palmer  s plan  had  been  in  work,  the  net  revenue  in- 
creased to  400,000/. ; in  twenty  Venn  it  became  700,000/.; 
and  in  thirty  years  it  had  reached  a million  and  a half, 
from  which  sum  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  advanced  to 
the  present  time.  The  reader  will  find  both  the  history 
and  progress  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  plan,  of  the  Post-oflice  oppo- 
sition, and  the  subsequent  proceedings  arising  out  of  his 
claims,  fully  related  in  Parliamentary  Papers,  printed  by 
order  of  the  Houh:  of  Commons  in  1807,  1808,  and  1813. 

Mr.  Rowland  HifVsplan.—  \n  1838  a plan  calculated  not 
only  to  increase  the  utility  of  the  Post-office  in  the  pro- 
motion of  all  the  objects  of  civilization,  but  to  change  the 
whole  management  of  the  institution,  was  brought  for- 
ward T»y  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  a gentleman  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  the  department.  It  was  at  first  privately 
submitted  to  the  government,  and  subsequently  published 
in  a pamphlet  under  tho  title  of*  Post-office  Reform— its 
Importance  and  Practicability.’  In  a short  period  three 
cd  iiioni  were  issued.  The  main  features  of  Mr.  Hill’s  plan, 
which,  putting  aside  the  merits  of  the  suggestion  of  a uni- 
form rate,  is  discussed  with  singular  moderation,  acuteness, 
caution,  and  sound  reasoning,  proposed  to  .effect — 1,  a great 
diminution  in  the  rales  of  postage ; 2,  increased  speed  in  the 
delivery  of  letters;  and,  3,  more  frequent  opportunities  for 
their  dispatch.  He  proposed  that  the  rate  of  postage  should 
ho  uniform,  to  bo  charged  according  to  weight,  and  that 
tho  payment  should  be  made  in  advance.  The  means  of 
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doing  so  by  stamps  were  not  suggested  in  the  first  edition  of 
the  pamphlet,  and  Mr.  llill  slates  that  this  idea  did  not 
originate  with  him.  A uniform  rate  of  a penny  was  to  be 
charged  fur  every  letter  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  in 
weight,  with  an  additional  penny  fur  each  additional  ounce. 
Mr.  Hill  discovered  the  justice  and  propriety  of  a uniform 
rate  in  the  fact  that  the  cost  attendant  on  the  transmission 
of  letters  was  not  measured  by  the  distance  they  were  carried. 
He  showed  on  indisputable  data  that  the  actual  cost  of  con- 
veying letters  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  when  divided 
among  the  letters  actually  carried,  did  not  exceed  one  penny 
for  thirty-six  letters.  Independently  of  its  fairness,  the  ob- 
vious advantages  of  simplicity  and  economical  management 
were  strongly  in  favour  of  a uniform  rate. 

The  publication  of  this  plan  immediately  excited  a strong 
public  sympathy  in  its  favour,  and  especially  with  the  com- 
mercial classes  of  the  City  of  London.  Mr.  Wallace  moved 
for  a .select  committee  to  inquire  into  its  merits  on  the  'Jth 
May,  1837;  but  the  motion  fell  to  the  ground.  On  tho 
30th  May,  1837,  Lord  Ashburton,  upon  presenting  a peti- 
tion from  some  of  the  most  eminent  merchants,  bankers, 
men  of  science,  and  others  in  the  metropolis,  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  plan. 
In  the  December  of  tho  some  year  the  government 
assented  to  the  appointment  of  a select  committee  to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  plan.  A society  of  merchants 
was  forthwith  formed  iu  tho  City  of  London  to  furnish  evi- 
dence of  the  evils  of  the  high  rates  of  postage,  and  the  iti- 
xutlicicncy  of  the  Post-office  management  in  answering  tho 
wants  of  the  present  times.  The  subject  begun  to  excite 
much  interest  throughout  the  country.  In  tho  session  of 
1837  five  petitions  were  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  favour  of  tho  plan.  In  1838  upwards  of  320  were 
presented,  of  which  number  seventy-three  emanated  from 
town-councils,  and  nineteen  from  chambers  of  commerce. 
A tier  sitting  upwards  of  sixty-three  days,  and  examining 
Mr.  Rowland  Hill  and  eighty-three  witnesses,  besides  tho 
officers  of  the  departments  of  the  Post- office*  and  the  Excise 
and  Stamps  offices,  the  committee  presented  a most  elaborate 
Report  in  favour  of  the  whole  plan,  confirming  by  authentic 
and  official  data  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  II  11  had  formed 
from  very  scanty  and  imperfect  materials.  The  Committee 
summed  up  a very  long  Report  as  follows:  — 

‘The  principal  points  which  appear  to  your  Committee  to 
have  been  established  in  evidence  are  the  following:  — 

‘ The  exceedingly  slow  advance,  and  occasionally  retro- 
grade movement,  of  the  Post-nfUco  revenueduring  the  period 
of  the  last  twenty  years.  The  fact  of  the  charge  of  postage 
exceeding  the  cost  iu  a manifold  proportion.  The  fact  of 
postage  being  evaded  most  extensively  by  all  classes  of 
society,  and  of  correspondence  being  suppressed,  more  espe- 
cially among  the  middle  and  working  classes  of  the  people, 
and  this  in  consequence,  as  all  tho  witnesses,  including  many 
of  the  Post-office  authorities,  think,  of  the  excessively  high 
scale  of  taxation.  The  fact  of  very  injurious  effects  result- 
ing from  this  state  of  things  to  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  the  country,  and  to  the  social  habits  and  moral  condition 
of  the  people  The  fUct.so  far  as  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  very  imperfect  data,  that  whenever  on  former  occasions 
large  reductions  in  the  rates  have  been  made,  those  reduc- 
tions have  been  follower!  in  short  periods  of  time  by  an  ex- 
tension of  correspondence  proportionate  to  the  contraction 
of  the  rates. 

4 And  as  matter  of  inference  from  fact,  and  of  opinion, 

4 That  the  only  rumedies  for  the  evils  above  stated  uro,  a 
reduction  of  the  rates,  and  the  establishment  of  additional 
deliveries,  and  more  frequent  dispatches  of  letters. 

• That  owing  to  tho  rapid  extension  of  railroads,  there  is 
an  urgent  and  daily  increasing  necessity  for  makiog  such 
changes. 

4 That  any  moderate  reduction  in  the  rates  would  occasion 
loss  to  the  revenue,  without  in  any  material  degree  diminish- 
ing the  present  amount  of  letters  irregularly  conveyed,  or 
giving  rise  to  the  growth  of  new  correspondence. 

4 That  the  principle  of  a low  uniform  rate  is  just  in  itself; 
and  when  combined  w ith  pre  payment,  and  collection  by 
means  of  a stamp,  would  oe  exceedingly  convenient,  and 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  public.’ 

The  appearance  of  tho  Committee’s  Report  seemed  to 
inspire  the  whole  country  with  confidence  in  the  plan. 
Petitions  in  its  favour  amounting  to  2000  were  presented  to 
both  houses  of  parliament  in  the  session  of  1 839.  The  late 
jjoslraaster-goncral,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  advised  the  go- 


vernment to  adopt  it ; and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
brought  forward  a hill  to  enable  the  Treasury  to  carry  the 
plan  into  effect,  which  was  curried  by  a majority  of  one 
hundred  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  passed  into  law  on 
the  17th  August,  1839.  In  the  following  month  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  which  secured  Mr.  Rowland  Hill’s  superin- 
tendence of  the  working  out  his  own  measure.  On  tho 
5th  December,  1839,  a*  a preparatory  measure,  to  accustom 
the  department  to  the  mode  of  charging  by  weight,  the 
inland  lates  were  reduced  to  a uniform  charge  of  4 d.  per 
half  ounce.  The  scale  of  weight  for  letters  advanced  at  a 
single  rate  for  each  half  ounce  up  to  sixteen  ounces.  Other 
reductions  were  made  in  the  packet  rates;  and  the  London 
district  post  was  reduced  from  2d.  and  3 d.  to  I d.  This 
measure  continued  in  force  until  tho  loth  January.  18-10, 
when  a uniform  inland  rate  of  postage  of  1c/.  per  half  ounce, 
payable  in  advance,  or  2d.  payable  on  delivery,  came  into 
operation.  On  this  day  parliamentary  franking  entirely 
ceased.  On  the  6th  May  stamps  were  introduced  : only 
three  of  the  proposed  forms  were  ready  at  this  time,  the 
covers,  envelopes,  and  labels.  The  warrants  of  the  lords  of 
the  Treasury  which  authorised  these  change*  were  published 
iu  the  London  Gazette  of  the  22nd  November.  29tn  Decem- 
ber, 1839;  25th  April,  1840.  The  effect  of  these  changes 
on  the  revenue  cannot  at  present  be  accurately  shown;  but 
it  is  estimated  that  the  loss  c f net  revenue  on  the  first  vear 
will  be  above  one  million.  Returns  have  been  made  w[noh 
show  the  increase  of  letters  to  the  time  we  are  now  writing. 
The  number  of  letters  which  were  actually  counted  for  the 
week  ending  34th  November,  1839,  before  any  changes 
took  place,  was  1,585,973  letters,  including  franks;  fur  the 
weekending  22nd  December,  1839,  during  tltti  fourpenny 
rate,  it  was  2,008,687  ; and  for  the  week  ending  23ru  Feb- 
ruary, 1840,  3,199,637.  Tima  tho  number  of  chargeable 
letters  of  nil  kinds  increased  29  per  cent,  under  the  4d. 
rare,  and  121  per  cent,  (or,  deducting  the  government  letters, 

1 17  per  cent.)  under  the  lc/.  rate.  The  number  of  charge- 
able loiters  dispatched  by  the  General  Post  increased  40 
per  cent,  under  the  4 d.  rate,  and  1C9  per  cent,  (or,  deduct- 
ing the  government  letters,  105  per  cent.)  under  the  penny 
rate. 

The  following  are  tho  returns  made  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (printed.  No.  501)  of  the  number  of  letters  fur  th 
whole  kingdom  since  the  23id  February,  1840:— 

WCeW  emllti* 

22  March,  l»  10  ..  .3.069,496 

26  April,  „ ...2,954.866* 

*22  May 3,139,035 

21  June,  „ ...3,221(206 

POSTING,  from  the  French  4 poste,'  derived  from  the 
l»w  Lai  in  word  ' posla  ‘ (Durange.  in  verbo),  is  so  called 
from  horse*  being  placed  at  certain  stutmus  or  posts,  where 
they  may  be  hired  by  individuals  at  their  pleasure.  The 
application  of  the  wonb  4 post  ’ and  * postmaster’  as  well  to 
the  transmission  of  latter*  and  the  persons  to  whom  this 
business  is  entrusted,  as  to  stations  where  pusi-lmr.ses  are 
kept,  and  the  perrons  who  own  or  have  the  care  of  them,  is 
the  cause  of  much  confusion:  and  it  ficqucntly  cannot  be 
understood  in  reference  to  which  branch  early  w liters  in- 
tend these  terms  to  be  applied.  The  umbiguily  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  English  language.  Post-hoises  were  first  esta- 
blished by  the  governments  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  for  tho  conveyance 
of  dispatches;  they  were  occasionally  employed  for  the  con- 
veyance of  persons  connected  with  such  governments,  and 
gradually  by  passengers  in  general.  Posting  continues  in 
most  countries  to  be  carried  on  by  the  state,  which  retains 
the  monopoly  of  supplying  post-horses,  and  usually  of  for- 
warding mail*  and  diligences:  Great  Jli itaiu  uud  Ireland, 
and  u purl  of  Hungary,  are  the  only  exceptions.  In  tho 
United  States  and  British  North  America  there  is  at  pre- 
sent (1840)  no  posting,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  tho 
term  is  commonly  used ; that  is  to  say.  a person  cannot 
have  hi*  carriage  conveyed  in  such  a direction  a*  lie  may 
wish,  and  hire  fresh  hordes  at  convenient  siugcs.  He  must 
engage  an  * extra  oxclusive  iu  some  principal  town,  and 
tho  suiuo  horse*  must  convey  him  throughout  hi*  whole 
journey,  unless  another  large  town  should  lie  on  the  road. 
This  is  tho  mode  of  travelling  known  on  the  Continent  by 
the  name  of 4 vellu  r ino,’  4 voiturier.’or  4 Lnlmkutxcher.’  Tlio 
want  of  the  power  of  posting  is  not  so  inconvenient  as 

* cuitei  Uolulsj-  ««rk. 
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might  be  supposed,  for  the  number  of  private  carriages  is 
not  large,  anrl  in  districts  where  there  is  much  travelling, 
communication  is  usually  facilitated  by  steam  boats,  rail- 
ways, and  stage-coaches. 

In  France  the  government  conduct  all  posting,  and  an 
authorised  book  is  published  fixing  the  number  of  horses  to 
be  used  according  to  the  number  of  persons  to  be  conveyed 
nnd  the  shape  of  the  carriage.  We  must  refer  to  this  book, 
in  which  all  tbe  regulations  respecting  this  manner  of  tra- 
velling will  he  found.  Tire  charge  for  each  horse  is  lief,  for 
a post  of  five  English  miles;  there  is  an  addition  to  Itiis 
charge  on  entering  large  towns.  The  average  rale  of  tra- 
velling is  from  five  to  six  miles  an  hour. 

In  Germany , posts  were  first  established  by  the  Count  de 
Taxis  at  his  own  expense,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  in 
1616  by  the  emperor  Matthias,  w ho  conferred  on  him  nnd 
his  successors  the  office  of  postmaster,  and  gave  them  tho 
exclusive  privilege  of  furnishing  horses  for  the  conveyance 
of  letters  and  passengers  throughout  his  dominions.  This 
privilege  is  still  retained  by  the  descendants  of  Taxis  in 
some  of  tho  small  German  states.  The  number  of  horses 
used  is  not  at  the  discretion  of  the  traveller,  but,  as  in 
France,  according  to  the  quantity  of  persons  and  luggage 
to  be  conveyed  and  tins  shape  of  tho  carriage.  The  price  is 
low,  some  of  tbe  government  regulations  are  inconvenient, 
and  tbe  travelling  is  slow.  (Murray's  Handbook  /or  North 
Germany,  p.  188.) 

In  Holland  the  posting  regulations  introduced  by  tbe 
French  still  remain  in  force,  and  are  nearly  identical  with 
those  of  France.  A Dutch  post  of  somewhat  less  than  five 
English  miles  may  be  travelled  with  a pair  of  horses  for 
about  3s.  Ad.  English ; this  sum  does  not  iuctude  tolls, 
which  are  extremely  high  in  that  country.  (Murray’s 
Handbook,  North  G errnany. ) 

In  Belgium  posting  is  under  nearly  the  same  regulations 
as  in  France:  the  cost  of  a pair  of  horses  is  about  Is.  an 
English  mile,  pod  boy  included. 

In  Switzerland  posting  is  confined  to  certain  routes  near 
the  frontier.  An  authority  is  likely  to  be  given  by  the  diet 
for  the  general  establishment  of  post-horses.  (Murray’s 
Handbook  for  Switzerland.) 

In  Hungary  posthrg  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment ; the  cost  for  a pair  of  horses  a little  exceeds  3 llorins 
a post.  Between  Vienna  and  Pesth  there  is  likewise  an 
independent  posting  establishment,  the  speculation  of 
peasants  who  drive  their  own  horses,  and  called  ‘Bauern 
(or  peasants')  post.’  It  is  one-third  cheaper,  and  at  least 
twice  as  expeditious  as  the  government  posting;  but  tra- 
vellers must  find  their  own  carriages,  ns  post  cater  lies  are 
not  provided  by  the  peasants.  (Murray’s  Handbook  for 
South  Germany,  and  Paget’s  Hungary,  i.  36.) 

In  Italy  posting  is  found  on  the  principal  roads.  The 
price,  which  is  fixed  by  the  respective  governments,  varies 
in  the  different  states.  It  is  charged  by  the  post,  a measure 
which  is  likewise  variable.  (Starke’s  Guide  Bonk,  p.  484.) 

In  Spain  post-horses  are  provided  by  government  on  tho 
main  roads,  out  they  are  seldom  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
private  carriages  on  account  of  the  frequent  robberies  of 
travollers  who  have  not  an  escort,  or  who  travel  in  small 
companies. 

In  Russia  a traveller  must  obtain  a * Padaroshna,’  or 
order  fn»m  the  governor  of  the  place  on  all  the  postmasters 
on  his  intended  route,  enjoining  them  to  supply  him  with  n 
specified  number  of  horses.  The  charge  made  for  this 
order  is  afterwards  deducted  from  the  price  paid  for  the 
horses.  Posting  costs  from  4x.  C d.  to  6s.  English  for  four 
horses  for  twelvo  miles;  the  drivers  get  a trifle,  a rouble 
(lOd.)  or  half  a rouble  each  for  a stage.  A traveller  should 
furnish  himself  with  a ‘inarchc  route.’  There  being  no 
bonk  of  roads  and  posts,  it  is  customary  to  apply  to  the 
clerks  of  the  post-office  before  starting  from  Petersburg  or 
Moscow,  who,  for  a fee  of  10  or  12  roubles,  make  out  a list 
in  Russian  and  Italian  characters  of  all  the  posts  on  the  line, 
with  tho  number  of  versts  between  each.  The  low  pay- 
ment of  postmaster*  by  the  emperor  induces  them  conti- 
nually to  attempt  extortion.  Tiro  pace  travelled  is  fre- 
quently very  fast  considering  the  nature  of  the  country. 
(Bremner’s  Rwtsia,  p.  176,  vol.  ii.) 

Posting  is  very  generally  established  in  England,  but  is 
now  less  used  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  rail- 
ways. In  frequented  and  populous  districts,  change  oT 
horses  may  commonly  be  procured  at  intervals  of  from  eight 
to  twelvo  miles,  and  in  the  most  remote  and  thinly  inha- 


bited at  inns  not  more  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
apart.  The  cost  at  which  post-horses  are  bought  is  ordi- 
narily greater  than  that  of  stage-coach  horses;  they  are 
often  employed  to  draw  very  heavy  weights,  and  are  used 
for  long  stages;  besides,  one  at  least  in  each  pair  must  be 
a saddle  os  well  as  a draught  horse : the  average  price  of 
each  horse  maybe  stated  at  17/.  The  trade  is  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  private  speculators.  The  rate  of  t melting 
with  post-horses  varies  according  to  the  weight  of  the  car- 
riage and  the  number  of  horses  employed ; from  eight  to 
nine  miles  an  hour  may  he  stated  as  the  average  rate  of  a 
pair  of  horses  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  number 
of  horses  hired  dupends  solely  on  tho  will  and  discretion 
of  tho  party  hiring,  which  are  controlled  by  no  legal  regu- 
lation whatsoever.  The  payment  is  estimated  per  mile  for 
each  pair  of  horses,  without  reference  to  the  number  of 
persons  convoyed,  and  a second  pair  of  horses  is  charged  nt 
the  same  rate  as  the  first;  the  payment  to  the  postmaster 
does  not  include  the  driver,  who  expects  a gratuity  of  about 
three  pence  a mile.  Four  horses  is  the  greatest  number 
over  required  for  one  carriage.  Sixteen  or  eighteen  pence 
per  mile  is  the  usual  price  for  each  pair  of  horses,  and, 
when  the  payment  of  postboys  and  turnpikes  is  added,  a 
journey  will  be  lound  to  tost  about  twenty-two  pence  a mile. 
If  a post-chaise  or  (ly  be  required  as  well  as  post-horses,  no 
additional  charge  is  made  on  account  of  the  carriage.  The 
price  of  posting  is  nearly  uniform  throughout  England,  hut 
there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  degree  of  goodness  of 
the  horses  and  chuises  provided.  On  much-frequentcd 
roads,  where  there  is  generally  competition  in  the  posting 
trade,  the  accommodation  is  very  superior  to  what  is  found 
at  little-frequented  inns,  where  an  inferior  description  of 
post-horse  is  kept,  which  is  often  insufficiently  fed  because 
it  is  not  frequently  employed.  One  of  the  causes  which 
account  for  the  excess  of  price  paid  for  posting  in  England 
above  that  on  the  Continent  is  the  large  amount  of  tax 
which  is  levied  upon  it.  I.  A postmaster  pavs  yearly  7s.  Gd. 
for  a licence.  2.  For  every  chaise  or  four-wheeled  carriage, 
5/.  5*. ; and  for  every  two-wheeled  carriage,  3 /.  5s.  an- 
nually. 3.  Three  pence  a mile  for  each  pair  of  horses.  The 
last-mentioned  duty  is  levied  in  the  following  manner: — 
An  Excise  officer  delivers  to  the  postmaster  so  many  printed 
tickets,  some  fur  four  horses,  some  for  two,  and  some  for 
one  horse;  the  postmaster  is  required,  when  he  sends  out 
his  horses,  to  fill  in  upon  a ticket,  on  which  is  stated  the 
number  and  his  name,  the  date,  and  the  number  of  mile* 
which  the  horses  are  hired  to  travel:  this  ticket  is  left  by 
the  postboy  at  the  first  turnpike.  The  excise-officer  peri- 
odically takes  account  of  these  tickets,  which  are  returned 
to  his  office  by  the  turnpike-keepers ; he  also  compares 
them  with  the  number  issued  to  the  postmaster,  and  if  the 
postmaster  cannot  produce  the  correct  balance  which  ho 
should  have  in  hand,  ho  is  fined  I*.  for  every  horse  enume- 
rated in  the  missing  tickets.  This  method  of  collecting  the 
duty  is  found  preferable  to  the  system  of  farming  to  indi- 
viduals the  duties  accruing  in  different  districts.  Penalties 
for  neglecting  to  pay  these  duties  are  inllictod  at  ihe  quarter- 
sessions.  The  total  produce  of  the  post-horso  duty  for  the 
year  1839  was  237,432 1.  7s.  5 d.\  fur  1840  it  was  224,403/. 

1 5s.  1 !</.,  showing  a decrease  of  13,046/.  1 Is.  Gd. 

The  great  superiority  of  English  over  foreign  posting 
is  a very  strong  evidence  that  the  system  of  open  com- 
petition in  tins  trade  is  preferable  to  a government  mo- 
nopoly nnd  control.  The  establishment  of  posting  by  go- 
vernments no  doubt  arose  originally  from  the  supposition 
that  it  would  not  he  generally  undertaken  by  individuals: 
it  has  More  been  carried  on  by  such  governments  princi- 
pally for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue.  We  do  not  believe 
that  good  posting  can  be  provided  by  governments;  we  arc 
sure  tiiat  under  such  circumstances  it  cannot  he  as  good  os 
public  competition  would  secure.  Where  posting  is  a go- 
vernment monopoly,  a minimum  speed  must  he  fixed  for 
the  protection  of  the  public ; this  speed  is  usually  uniform 
throughout  a whole  country,  and  is  not  greater  in  any  part 
of  such  country  than  can  he  attained  where  circumstances 
arc  disadvantageous.  It  :s  the  interest  of  the  postmaster, 
who  provides  the  horses,  that  this  speed  should  not  he  ex- 
ceeded, and  if  the  postilion  drive  very  slowly,  the  traveller 
has  hut  two  remedies ; one,  to  complain  to  (he  authorities, 
which  can  only  he  done  when  the  regulation  pace  is  not 
attained;  the  other,  to  bribe  the  postilion.  The  latter  sys- 
tem has  become  of  such  frequent  use  in  most  European 
countries,  that  bribes  are,  as  it  were,  a customary  payment  i 
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they  are  always  expected  by  the  postilion,  and  are  of  little 
service  unless  they  exceed  the  customary  rate  of  bribing. 
Wo  think  that  the  monopoly  system  does  not  render  posting 
more  general,  but  that  in  almost  every  district  where  it  is 
now  provided  by  governments,  there  is  a sufficient  demand 
to  induce  individuals  to  establish  relays  of  horses  on  all  im- 
portant lines  of  communication.  Under  the  free  system 
post-horse*  are  found  throughout  Ireland,  where  there  is 
neither  a rich  resident  population  nor  generally  such  other 
circumstances  as  attract  travellers  from  other  countries: 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  a greater  demand 
for  posting  in  Iroland  than  on  the  continent  of  Europe  gene- 
rally. In  the  success  of  the  voluntary  system  in  Hungary, 
where  circumstances  must  be  considered  fur  from  favour- 
able to  its  introduction,  we  have  additional  evidence  that  it 
might  bo  substituted  beneficially  and  without  risk  in  most 
if  not  all  the  instances  where  government  monopoly  is  re- 
tained. That  revenue  can  be  raised  on  posting,  without  the 
government  acting  as  a postmaster,  we  have  England  for 
un  example.  There  appears  then  to  be  no  just  ground  for 
states  continuing  a monopoly  which  ensures  a had  com- 
modity without  returning  an  adequate  benefit. 

POSTLETHWAYT,  MALACHI,  an  eminent  writer  on 
commerce,  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  the  year 
1707 ; but  no  particulars  relative  to  his  origin  or  education, 
and  very  few  relative  to  his  after-life,  appear  to  exist.  In 
the  introductory  discourse  to  his  work,  entitled  'Great  Bri- 
tain's True  System,' he  says,  pp.  6'.’,  63,  'Nature  having 
given  me  but  a very  tender  and  weak  constitution,  I have 
studiously  declined  and  avoided,  as  much  as  I well  could, 
every  degree  of  the  public  life,  as  being  inconsistent  with 
and  indeed  destructive  of  that  small  share  of  health  which 
I havo  several  years  enjoyed;  and  it  will  easily  bo  be- 
lieved that  the  studies  1 have  been  engaged  in  have  not 
mended  it.  I therefore  considered  in  what  capacity  I 
might  prove  useful  to  society ; and  accordingly  betook  my- 
self to  the  studious  life,  experiencing  that  to  be  more  con- 
sonant 1o  my  preservation  than  that  of  the  active  and  pub- 
lic one.’  In  the  previous  paragraph  ho  complains  or  the 
neglect  with  which  his  labours  had  been  rewarded.  * Had 
the  writer  of  these  papers,’  he  observes,  ‘given  no  public  or 
private  testimony  of  his  turn  to  studies  that  have  proved 
useful  to  the  state,  it  might  bo  unreasonable,  it  might  have 
been  justlv  thought  presumptive,  in  such  an  one  to  ex- 
pect to  make  terms  for  his  future  intended  services ; but  as 
the  case  is  otherwise,  he  humbly  hopes  that  some  people 
will  he  candid  and  ingenuous  enough  to  think  that  he  has 
a right  to  be  treated  upon  & fooling  something  different  from 
that  of  an  upstart  idle  schcmist  or  projector,  who  has  never 
given  proof  of  any  talents  that  might  deserve  the  public 
regard  and  attention.'  This  was  published  in  1757.  Tho 
appeal  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  responded  to  either  by 
the  government  or  the  miblic.  lie  died  September  13, 
1767,  suddenly,  as  he  had  often  wished,  and  was  buried  in 
Old-street  churchyard,  the  coffin,  at  his  request,  being  filled 
with  utulaeked  lime. 

His  other  works  arc: — 1,  ‘Considerations  on  the  Revival 
of  the  Royal  British  Assiento  between  1 1 is  Catholic  Majesty 
and  the  Hon.  the  S.  Sea  Company,’  8vo.,  Lond.,  174y;  2, 
* The  Merchants’  Public  Counting- House,’  4to.,  Lon  1750 ; 
3,  ‘The  Universal  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Savory,  with  additions,’  &c.  2 
voU.  fill.,  bond.,  1751-56.  last  edition  1774  ; 4,  ‘A  short  State 
of  the  Progress  of  the  French  Trade  and  Navigation,’  8vo.t 
Lond.,  1756;  5, ' Britain’s  Commercial  Interest  explained 
and  improved,’  3 vols.  Svo.,  Lond.,  1 757  ; 6, ' The  Importance 
of  the  African  Expedition  considered,’  8vo.,  Lond.,  1758; 
7,  ‘The  History  of  tho  Public  Revenue,  from  the  Revolution 
in  1688,  to  Christmas,  1 753,’  fob,  Lond  , 1 750.  This  last  is  by 
James  Post  let  h way  t,  probably  the  brother  of  Malachi,  though 
it  is  attributed  to  the  latter  by  Watt  in  his  ' Bibliotheca  Bri- 
ton nica.’ 

(An  article  on  ' Political  Arithmetic,’  in  Sir  Egerloh 
Bridges’s  Centura  literaria,  Lond.,  1805,  8vo , vol.  i.,  p.  59, 
&c. ; Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  37,  p.  479.) 

POSTULATE  (jmstulatum,  mry/ia),  a thing  required  to 
bo  granted,  or  the  use  of  which  in  reasoning  is  demanded. 

Tho  distinction  between  a postulate  und  an  axiom  lies  in 
this — that  the  latter  is  admitted  to  be  self-evident;  while  the 
former  may  be  agreed  upon  between  two  reasoners  nnd  ad- 
mitted by  both,  but  not  as  a proposition  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  deny.  We  have  [Axiom]  given  our  reasons 
for  supposing  that  Euclid  made  this  distinction,  and  that 


several  of  those  propositions  which  are  now  written  among 
the  axioms  were  originally  postulates.  The  distinction 
above  made  is  really  necessary  ; for  example,  writers  on  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  assume  the  existence  and  attri- 
butes of  the  Creator  as  a postulate : they  lake  them  for 
grunted.  A person  who  is  in  the  habit  of  not  distinguish- 
ing these  senses  to  which  the  words  postulate  and  axiom 
have  been  affixed  above,  might  say  they  assume  the  existence 
and  attributes  above  mentioned  as  axioms,  by  which  another 
person  might  understand  things  necessarily  indisputable ; 
while  the  writors  themselves  only  mean  by  tho  assump- 
tion, that  what  they  take  for  granted  has  been  previously 
proved  by  writers  on  natural  theology.  The  confusion  which 
revails  ns  to  the  use  of  the  word  axiom  would  be  lessened 
y the  introduction  and  proper  use  of  the  word  postulate, 
which  is  our  reason  for  adding  these  few  words  to  what  has 
been  said  under  Axiom.' 

PCFSTUMUS,  a native  of  Gaul,  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Roman  service,  and  was  appointed  by  Valemnus 
governor  of  the  Gauls.  Under  the  weak  reign  of  Gallienua 
lie  was  saluted  emporor  by  the  troops  in  that  part  of  the 
empire.  Postumus  ruled  Gaul  for  ten  years  with  great 
ability  and  moderation,  says  Eutropius : he  repulsed  tho 
Germans,  who  had  invaded  tho  country,  and  restored  peace, 
but  he  was  at  last  killed  in  a mutiny  of  tho  soldiers  headed 
by  one  Lollianus,  because  he, would  not  allow  them  to  plun- 
der Moguntiacum  (Mains),  which  had  revolted  against 
him.  lie  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  Gaul  by  Vic- 
torious, who  wad  killed  also  two  years  after.  (Eulropius; 
Trobcllius  Pollio,  Triginta  Tyranni,  in  ‘HUtoria  Au- 
gusta.’) 


Coin  of  IXxtumus. 

British  Mutcum.  Actual  «ixe. 

PO'SYDON,  a genus  of  crustaceans,  established  by  Fa- 
bricius,  which  M.  Dcsmarest  thinks  should  be  placed  near 
to  Aibunea. 

POT-METAL,  an  alloy  of  lead  and  coppor  used  for  tho 
purpose  expressed  by  its  name. 

POTADO'MA,  Mr.  Swainson’s  name  for  a subgenus  of 
(luviatilo  shells,  genus  Melania,  subfamily  Melanuuur , 
family  Turbider.  Mr.  Svvainson  define*  the  form  as  having 
the  general  characters  of  Melania,  but  the  outer  lip  hardly 
dilated,  and  the  top  of  the  inner  lip  internally  thickened. 
He  odds  his  suspicions  that  the  true  distinction  of  this 
second  type  of  Melania  will  rest  on  the  deciduous  nature 
of  the  spire. 

POTAM1S,  a genus  of  fresh-water  shells  resembling 
Cerithium  in  the  aperture,  hut  differing  from  that  genus  by 
the  possession  of  a thick  horny  epidermis.  Mr.  G.  B. 
Sowerby,  jun.  thinks  that  it  should  be  placed  near  Melania 
(Manual.) 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  Polomis,  Brong.  ( ftjtamis ),  the  first 
genus  of  his  subfamily  Cerithinee,  with  the  following  cha- 
racter:— 

Fluviatilc,  covered  with  a brown  epulcmis  ; whorls  coro- 
nated and  armed  with  spines;  aperture  almost  entire,  tho 
notch  being  slightly  developed ; top  of  tho  outer  lip  with 
an  obsolete  sinus.  Example,  Bit  amis  muricala. 

Pirena  immediately  follows  this  genus  in  Mr.  Swainson’s 
arrangement. 

POTAMO.  [Eclectics.] 

POTAMU'BIA.  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a genus  of  crusta- 
ceans allied  to  Thcljthusa. 

POTAMOMY'A,  a genus  of  fresh-water  shell*  hearing  a 
resemblance  to  Curbula,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  G.  B. 
Sowcrbv,  jnn.,  probably  belonging  to  the  Myariee. 

POrlrAMON,  Savigny’s  name  for  a genus  of  crusta- 
ceans allied  to  Thcljduvta. 

POTAMO'PIIILA,.  Sowerby ’s  name  for  a genus  of 
lluvialilo  concliifers. 

Generic  Character.  — Shell  thick,  equivalve,  inequi- 
lateral, trigonal,  covered  with  a greenish  brown,  smooth, 
horny  epidermis;  hinge  thickened,  broad,  with  one  central 
notched  cardinal  tooth  in  one  valve,  and  two  in  the  oilier, 
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lateral  lee  lb  indistinct ; ligament  large,  supported  on  pro- 
minent fulcra;  muscular  impressions  two  in  each  valve, 
suborbicular.  (Sonerby.) 

This  is  the  Venue  mbviridi e of  some  authors.  GalatJura 
of  Lamarck,  previously  used  by  him  to  designate  a genus  of 
crustaceans,  and  Megadesma  of  Bowdich,  which  last  name 
Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  jun.  considers  to  have  the  right  of  priority. 
(Manual.) 

Mr.  Swainson  adopts  Bowdich ’s  name,  and  places  the 
genus  under  the  subfamily  Cydintz,  family  TelHtrid/e. 

POTAMOTHILUS,  Latreille’s  name  for  a genus  of 
crustaceans  allied  to  Tfiefr/tuxa,  if  not  identical  with  it. 
Indeed  M.  Desmarest  thinks  that  Potamnn  and  Polamobia 
differ  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  Thdi>huxa, 

POTASH,  f Potass  t i'M. 3 

l*OTA'SSlUM,  a metal,  tile  base  of  the  alkali  potash,  in 
which  it  exists  combined  with  oxygen.  It  was  discovered 
by  Sir  II.  Davy  in  the  venr  1807.  He  obtained  it  by  subject- 
ing caustic  potash  (hydrate  of  potash),  slightly  moistened  to 
tncrenre  the  conducting  power,  to  the  opposite  poles  of  a 
powerful  voltaic  battery;  by  the  decomposing  agency  of  the 
electricity,  he  found  that  the  oxygen  both  of  the  water  and 
the  potash  was  elicited  at  the  positive  pole,  while  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  water  and  the  potassium  of  the  potash  ap- 
peared at  the  negative  pole. 

This  process  yields  however  very  small  nuantitics  of 
potassium;  and  Gay-Lussac  and  Th£nard  shortly  afterwards 
invented  an  apparatus  by  W’hiclt  a much  more  abundant 
supply  was  procured.  For  the  details  uf  this  method  we 
refer  to  the  first  volume  of  the  ' Rechcrches  Physico-Che- 
miquos*  of  the  chemists  mentioned.  The  process  consists 
essentially  in  bringing  fused  hyd.ate  of  potash  into  con- 
tact with  iron  turnings  heated  in  a gun-barrel;  at  this 
high  temperature  the  iron  not  only  decomposes  the  water 
and  combines  with  its  oxygen,  but  it  takes  oxygen  also 
from  the  potash,  and  the  potassium  set  at  liberty  sublimes, 
and  is  collected  in  a cool  part  of  the  apparatus.  Various 
improvements  have  since  been  made,  und  especially  by 
MM.  Brunner  and  Wohler,  the  former  of  whom  procured 
the  metal  by  beating  potash  with  iron  and  rharroal,  and  the 
latter  by  means  of  charcoal  alone:  in  this  case  the  accom- 
panying products  are  chiefly  either  caibonic  acid  or  oxide  of 
carbon,  or  a mixture  of  these  gases. 

The  properties  of  potassium  are  the  following : — in  colour 
and  lustro  it  strongly  resembles  mercury;  it  is  solid  at  the 
usual  temperature  of  the  air ; at  50°  it  is  soft  and  malleable, 
and  yields  like  wax  to  moderate  pressure,  and  at  32°  it  be- 
comes brittle  ; at  70°  it  is  somewhat  fluid,  but  not  perfectly 
so  till  the  temperature  reaches  150°;  if  heated  to  low  red- 
ness, out  of  the  contact  of  the  air,  it  sublimes,  and  condenses 
on  cooling,  unchanged.  Its  texture  when  brittle  is  crys- 
talline. Its  specific  gravity  at  66°  is  O’ 865;  it  is  opaque, 
and  a good  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity. 

The  most  remarkable  chemical  properly  of  potassium  is  its 
great  affinity  for  oxygen,  which  at  common  temperatures 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  body  for  this  elementary  substance. 
It  tarnishes  rapidly  and  visibly  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  the  more  rapidly  as  the  air  contains  moisture,  which 
it  decomposes,  and  by  combining  with  its  oxygen  becomes 
oxide  of  potassium,  or  potash. 

On  account  indeed  of  its  powerful  affinity  for  oxygen,  it 
must  be  kept  either  in  small  glass  tubes  hermetically 
sealed,  or  in  a fluid,  such  as  naphtha,  which  contains  no 
oxygen : when  heated  in  the  air  it  takes  fire,  burns  with  a 
purple  dame,  the  evolution  of  much  heat,  and  is  converted 
either  into  potash  or  peroxide  of  potash,  or  a mixture  of 
them.  It  takes  the  oxygen  from  any  mixturo  of  gases 
containing  it,  and  indeed  from  almost  every  substance  with 
which  that  clement  happens  to  be  combined,  so  that 
when  thrown  upon  water,  it  decomposes  it  with  violent 
ignition,  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  decomposed  water,  com- 
bining with  n little  potassium,  rapid  combustion  takes 
place,  the  principal  products  of  it  being  water  and  oxide  of 
potassium,  or  potash,  which  remains  in  solution.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  potassium  is  put  under  an  inverted  tube 
containing  water,  no  combustion  lakes  place,  if  no  air  be 
admitted,  and  the  results  are  hydrogen  gas  and  potash. 

All  the  elementary  gaseous  bodies  unite  with  potas- 
sium, forming  compounds  of  the  highest  importance  and 
utility  in  many  respects.  Wc  shall  fhst  describe  the  com- 
pounds of 

Oxygen  and  Pjtateium:  theso  form  two  compounds, 
protoxide  and  peroxide  of  potassium ; the  first  has  been 


known  and  extensively  used  from  time  immemorial,  and  is 
llie  substance  formerly  called  the  vegetable  alkali,  or  pot- 
ash,  or  more  correctly  hydrate  of  potash,  and  is  now  fre. 
quently  called  poiassa ; the  peroxide  has  been  known  only 
since  the  discovery  of  polussiutn.  Pure  or  anhydrous  pot- 
anil  Is  obtained  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  potassium  in  dry 
air  or  dry  oxygen  gas;  for  if  water  be  present,  then  the 
hydrate  is  formed.  Its  properties  are  that  it  is  white,  solid, 
extremely  caustic,  and  readily  attracts  moisture  and  carbonic 
acid  fhmi  the  air;  it  fuses  when  heated,  but  bear*  a lugh 
temperature  without  being  volatilized  or  decomposed.  It 
combines  readily  with  water,  much  heat  being  evolved 
during  the  combination,  and  its  affinity  for  acids  is  ex- 
tremely power  Ail ; the  aqueous  solution  possesses  the  pro- 
perties termed  alkaline  in  a high  degree,  such  as  reddening 
vegetable  yellow  colours,  and  restoring  the  blue  colour  of 
vegetables  which  has  been  reddened  by  an  acid;  it  is  the 
basis  of  all  the  oxisalts  of  potassium. 

Potash,  or  protoxide  of  potassium,  is  composed  of 
One  equivalent  of  oxygen  . . 8 

One  equivalent  of  potassium  . . 4U 

Equivalent  . 48 

This  substance  exists  in  some  minerals,  but  in  the  largest 
quantity  in  Felspar  [Felspar],  of  which  it  constitute*  on 
an  average  at  least  ten  per  cent.,  existing  in  it  in  the  statu  of 
silicate  or  combined  with  silica.  Potash,  as  is  well  known,  is 
extensively  employed  in  the  chemical  arts  and  also  in  medi- 
cine, and  for  these  purposes  it  is  obtained  by  the  incineration 
of  wood,  the  ashes  of  which  yield  a considerable  portion 
of  this  alkali.  What  is  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of 
potash  is  principally  hydrate  of  potash,  but  mixed  with 
some  caibonate  of  potash  and  impurities;  while  the  pearl- 
ash  of  commerce  is  principally  carbonate  of  potash:  they 
aro  both  very  largely  imported,  and  chietly  from  North 
America. 

Hydrate  of  Ibtash  is  formed  w henever  an  aqueous  solution 
of  potash  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  If,  for  example,  welhruw 
a piece  of  potassium  on  water,  and  examine  the  solution 
after  the  combustion  is  over,  it  is  found  to  contain  potash; 
and  if  this  solution  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  u 
not  absolute  potash,  as  was  once  supposed  to  be  the  case, 
but  is  a chemical  compound  of  water  and  potash,  from 
which  no  degree  of  heat  is  able  to  expel  the*  water,  but 
they  may.  be  volatilized  in  combination  at  u very  high 
temperature.  The  usual  met  hod  of  obtaining  hydiate  nf 
pota>h  is  to  treat  an  aqueous  solution  or  carbonate  of  potash 
(pearlnsh)  with  lime  ; this  takes  the  carbonic  acid,  carbon- 
ate of  lime  is  formed,  and  remains  insoluble,  while  the 
potash  dissolves,  and  the  solution  being  evaporated,  hy- 
drate of  potash,  frequently  called  merely  potash,  is  left. 

The  properties  of  hydrate  of  potash  are,  that  it  is  while, 
hard  and  brittle,  extremely  caustic,  very  deliquescent,  and 
very  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol ; by  evaporating  the 
aqueous  solution,  crystals  are  obtained  containing  much 
water.  During  solution  in  water  a considerable  degree  of 
heat  is  evolved : the  solution  is  colourless,  and  though  in- 
odorous, has  a strong  caustic  disagreeable  taste ; it  destroys 
the  cuticle,  and  acts  strongly  on  vegetable  yellows ; by  acid*, 
for  which  the  alkali  lias  great  affinity,  it  is  converted  into 
various  salts  of  great  importance  in  science,  medicine,  and 
the  arts.  Potash  is  largely  employed  in  glass-making, 
inure  especially  Hint-glass,  in  making  soft-soap,  and  in  the 
processes  of  calico-printing  and  many  other  chemical  arts, 
and  as  a caustic  in  surgery. 

Hydrate  of  potash  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  water  , . 9 

Ouo  equivalent  of  potash  . , 48 

Equivalent  . , 57 

Peroxide  of  Ibiaixiutn  may  bo  obtained  by  burning  tho 
metal  in  dry  oxygen  gas:  an  orange-coloured  substance 
results,  which  is  the  peroxide  in  question.  It  is  also  pro- 
cured when  oxygen  gas  is  passed  over  red-hot  potash,  and 
in  small  quantity  when  the  hydrate  is  heated  to  redness 
in  the  air.  This  substance  is  not  applied  to  any  purpose 
whatever,  and  when  merely  put  iuto  water  it  is  decomposed 
into  oxygen  gas,  which  escapes  in  small  bubbles,  and  prot- 
oxide of  potassium,  or  potash,  w hich  remains  in  solution : on 
account  of  this  extreme  facility  of  decomposition,  it  does  not 
combine  with  any  acids  to  form  salts. 
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Peroxide  of  potassium  consist*  of— 

Three  equivalents  of  oxygen  . . 24 

One  equivalent  of  potassium  . 40 

Equivalent  . . G4 

Azote  and  Potcusium  do  not  combine. 

Hydrogen  and  Potassium  form  two  compounds,  but  the 
composition  of  neither  of  them  is  known.  When  hydrate 
of  |<otaah  is  decomposed  by  iron  at  n white  heat,  o gaseous 
hydruret  of  potassium  is  procured,  which  burns  spontane- 
ously in  oxygen  gas  or  the  air  which  contains  it ; the  same 
compound  is  probably  also  produced  when  water  is  decom- 
posed by  the  action  of  potassium  upon  it.  When  this  gas  is 
allowed  to  remain  over  mercury,  the  greater  part  and  pro- 
bably the  whole  of  the  potassium  is  deposited  in  a few 
hours.  When  potassium  is  heated  in  hydrogen  gas,  a solid 
grey  hydruret  of  potassium  is  formed,  which  docs  not  burn 
spontaneously  like  the  gaseous  compound  in  oxygen  gas, 
but  is  readily  decom]>osed  by  heat  or  the  addition  of  water. 

Chlorine  and  Pdassium  unite  to  form  only  one  compound ; 
its  present  name  is  chloride  of  potassium,  hut  it  was 
formerly  called  the  febrifuge  salt  of  Sylvius,  and  afterwards 
muriate  of  potash.  It  may  be  obtained  in  several  ways: 
when  the  metal  is  put  into  the  gas,  spontaneous  combustion 
ensues,  and  a white  inodorous  compound  is  obtained,  which 
lias  a taste  greatly  resembling  that  of  common  salt ; when  also 
potassium  is  heated  in  hydrochloric-acid  gas,  hydrogen  gas 
is  evolved,  and  the  chloride  of  the  metal  formed  ; and  lastly, 
when  potash  is  dissolved  in  a solution  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  solution  is  evaporated,  cubic  crystals  of  this  salt  are 
formed,  w hich  are  colourless,  inodorous,  saline,  and  rather 
bitter  to  the  taste ; it  is  soluble  in  about  three  times  its 
weight  of  water  at  60', and  more  so  in  hot  water:  in  alcohol 
it  is  insoluble.  It  was  formerly  employed  in  medicine,  but  is 
not  at  present;  it  is  sometimes  produced  in  chemical  opera- 
tions at  a residue,  and  is  then  used  in  alum-making.  It 
yields  by  unalysis — 

One  equivalent  of  chlorine  , , 36 

One  equivalent  of  potassium  . . 40 

Equivalent  . . 76 

Fluorine  and  Potassium  combine  to  form  the  fluoride.  This 
salt  is  procured  by  mixing  the  aqueous  solutions  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid  and  potash;  by  their  mutual  decomposition  a 
solution  of  fluoride  of  potassium  results,  which,  when  the 
solution  is  properly  evaporated,  yields  cubic  crvatals;  they 
ore  colourless,  deliquescent,  have  a sharp  saline  taste,  and 
dissolve  readily  in  wafer. 

This  salt  is  composed  of — 

Ono  equivalent  of  fluorino  • .18 

One  equivalent  of  potassium  . 40 

Equivalent  . • 68 

Bromine  and  Potastium  combine  by  direct  action,  or  by 
the  action  of  the  bromine  upon  a solution  of  potash  : in  this 
last  method  a mixtureof  bromide  of  potassium  and  broniatc 
of  potash  is  procured,  which,  by  evaporation  to  dryness,  and 
subjecting  it  to  a red  heat,  is  totally  converted  into  bromide, 
it  is  most  commonly  prepared  by  first  forming  a bromide  of 
iron,  and  decomposing  that  salt  with  potash.  These  yield 
by  double  decomposition  the  bromide  in  question,  which 
remains  in  solution,  and  hydrate  of  iron,  which  is  precipi- 
tated. 

By  evaporating  the  solution,  cubic  crystals  of  bromide  of 

r^tassium  are  procured,  which  are  colourless  and  inodorous, 
see  a very  penetrating  taste,  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
most  so  when  it  is  hot.  By  heat  this  salt  suffers  igneous 
fusion,  hut  is  not  decomposed.  It  is  decomposed  by  chlo- 
rine, which  evolves  bromine;  this  salt  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  medicine,  and  is  constituted  of— 

Ono  equivalent  of  bromine  . .78 

One  equivalent  of  putassium  . . 40 

Equivalent  . .118 

Carbon  and  Jbtassium  have  been  supposed  to  combine, 
but  it  is  questionable,  and  the  compound  has  not,  at  any 
rale,  been  procured  in  a pure  state. 

Sulphur  and  Pot  atrium  probably  combine  to  form  five 
different  compounds;  the  union  takes  place  readily  when 
these  elements  are  heated  together,  and  the  nature  of  the 
compounds  depends  upon  the  relative  quantities  of  the 
ingredients  employed. 


We  shall  describe  oply  the  protesulphuret,  or  that  con- 
sisting of — 

One  equivalent  of  sulphur  . .16 

One  cquivalen l of  potassium  . . 40 

Equivalent  . . £6 

This  may  he  obtained  by  decomposing  sulphate  of  potash 
at  a red  heat  by  hydrogen  or  charcoal.  Its  properties  are 
that  it  has  a red  colour,  has  a disagreeable  alkaline  and  sul- 
phurous ta»te,  is  alkaline  to  test-papers,  deliquesces  on 
cxposurcto  the  air,  and  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  m alcohol. 
Must  acids  decompose  it,  and  during  their  action  much 
hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  is  evolved;  it  is  also  decomposed 
when  added  to  solutions  of  the  different  metals  in  acids, 
the  colour  of  the  precipitated  sutphuret  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  metal.  This  substance,  mixed  with  some 
sulphate  of  potash,  is  occasionally  used  in  tqcdicine  in 
cutaneous  disorders. 

Phosphorus  and  Potassium  and  Selenium  and  Potassium 
form  compounds,  but  they  are  nut  of  importance. 

Iodine  and  Potassium  may  be  made  to  combine,  so  as  to 
form  the  iodide  of  the  metal,  by  dissolving  the  iodine  in  a 
solution  of  the  ulkali;  but  the  residue  obtained  by  evapora- 
tion requires  heating  to  convert  the  iudate  of  potash,  which 
is  plso  formed,  into  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  usually  pro- 
cured by  decomposing  a solution  of  iodide  of  iron  by  means 
of  potash:  the  solution  separated  from  tlie  precipitated 
hydrate  of  iron  is  colourless,  and  by  evaporation  yields 
! colourless  and  cubic  crystals.  The  properties  of  this  salt 
| are,  that  it  has  a penetrating  taste ; it  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  but  absolute  alcohol  dissolves  it  sparingly;  at  a red 
heat  it  fuses,  and  at  a very  high  temperature  it  is  volatilized 
without  suffering  decomposition. 

It  is  used  in  raedicino  to  a very  considerable  extent,  and 
is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  iodine  . .126 

One  equivalent  of  potassium  . 40 

Equivalent  . .166 

Cyanogen  and  Potassium  combine.  When  carhonato  of 
potash  is  heated,  with  twice  its  weight  of  dried  blood  or 
other  animal  matter,  to  redness,  and  the  residue,  when  cold, 
is  washed  with  water,  a mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash  and 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  dissolved,  which,  when  precipitated 
with  acetate  of  lime,  filtered,  and  mixed  with  alcohol,  yields 
a precipitate,  which  is  cyanide  of  potassium. 

This  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  when  once  pro- 
cured in  the  solid  stute,  it  should  be  kept  from  the  contact 
uf  air  and  water.  It  may  be  fused  by  heal  without  decom- 
posing; its  taste  is  pungent  and  alkaline,  accompanied  with 
a flavour  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  smell  of  this  acid  is 
perceptible  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  carbonic  acid 
of  which  causes  its  expulsion  : by  the  aetjon  of  acids  it  is 
resolved  into  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  is  expelled,  and  pot- 
ash, which  unites  with  the  acid.  It  is  sometimes  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

It  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  cyanogen  . . 26 

One  equivalent  of  potassium  . . 40 

Equivalent  . . 66 

Cyanide  of  Potassium  combines  with  iron  to  form  a well- 

known  and  extensively  employed  salt,  the 

Ferrocuanid*  of  Potassium,  sometimes  called  Prussia! e 
Of  Potash,  or  the  triple  Prussiate  of  Potash.  This  salt  is 
obtained  by  indirect  chemical  action.  When  animal  matter, 
as  hoofs  or  horns  or  blood,  is  heated  in  an  iron  vessel 
with  potash,  a compound  is  obtained,  which  consists  princi- 
pally of  cyanogen,  iron,  and  potassium.  This  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  and  the  solution  by  evaporation  y ields  large  crys- 
tals of  a fino  yellow  colour,  and  the  primary  form  op j ■ears  to 
be  a cube.  This  salt  is  inodorous ; its  taste  is  rather  saline ; 
water  at  60°  dissolves  about  one-third,  and  at  212°  its  own 
weight  of  this  salt;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol;  when  mode- 
rately heated  it  loses  about  13  per  cent,  of  water,  and  be- 
comes colourless.  When  heated  to  redness  w ith  access  of 
air,  it  suffers  partial  decomposition:  the  residue  when  put 
into  water  leaves  oxide  of  iron,  and  cyanide  of  potassium  is 
formed  ; and  this  is  the  best  method  of  obtaining  this  salt. 
When  the  heat  is  long  continued,  the  salt  is  entirely  decom- 
posed, ammonia  is  formed  and  evolved,  and  a mixture  of 
carbonate  of  potash  and  peroxide  of  iron  remains. 

When  this  salt  is  added  to  a solution  of  a persalt  of  iron. 
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that  beautiful  pigment  Prussian  blue  is  formed,  and  it  pre- 
cipitates most  metals  from  their  solutions  in  acids.  This 
salt  is  also  and  very  largely  used  in  preparing  hydrocyanic 
acid,  which  it  readily  yields  when  heated  in  a retort  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

It  is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  cyanide  of  iron  54 
Two  equivalents  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium . . . . .132 

Three  equivalents  of  water  . . 27 

Equivalent  . .213 

Salts  of  Oxide  of  Potassium,  or  Oxisalts  of  Po- 
tassium. 

Potaih  Salts.— Potash  has  powerful  affinity  for  most 
acids:  the  salts  which  they  form  are  never  prepared,  as 
many  metallic  salts  arc,  from  the  direct  action  of  the  acid 
and  inctal,  and  but  seldom  indeed  from  the  immediate  com- 
bination of  the  alkaline  oxide,  or  potash,  with  acids.  Some 
of  the  most  important  salts  arc  found  native,  and  others  are 
very  commonly  the  result  of  chemical  operations  performed  , 
with  the  intention  of  preparing  other  products  at  tho  sume  ; 
time. 

The  first  salt  of  potash  which  we  shall  mention  is  on&of 
the  highest  importance:  it  is  the 

Nitrate  of  Phlush,  Nitre,  or  Saltpetre.— It  is  quito  true 
that  this  salt  may  be  artificially  formed  by  adding  cither 
the  metal  or  its  oxide,  potash,  to  nitric  acid ; but  it  is  never 
so  obtained,  being  in  some  countries  formed  by  the  putrefac- 
tion of  animal  matters,  in  others  it  is  a natural  product,  and 
to  a very  great  extent,  and  as  such  is  largely  imported  from 
tho  East  Indies  under  the  name  of  rough  nitre,  where  it  is 
obtained  by  the  lixiviation  of  certain  soils:  in  Germany  and 
France  it  is  artificially  produced  in  what  are  termed  nitre- 
beds.  M.  Thlnard  has  givon  a detailed  account  of  the 
French  process,  in  his  ' Traitfi  de  Chimie.’ 

The  properties  of  nitrate  of  potash  are,  that  it  is  colour- 
less, inodorous,  has  a cooling  sharp  saline  taste,  and  is  readily 
soluble  both  in  cold  and  in  hot  water:  from  the  latter  pris- 
matic crystals  separate  on  cooling,  the  primary  form  of 
which  is  a right  rhombic  prism ; but  they  arc  usually  six- 
sided  prisms,  with  dihedral  summits:  when  obtained  from 
a large  quantity  of  solution,  the  crystals  are  of  very  con- 
siderable sizo.  The  crystals  contain  no  combined  water,  but 
it  is  commonly  mechanically  lodged  between  their  laminoo. 
At  about  file6  of  Fahr.  nitre  fiises,  and  at  a high  tempera- 
ture it  suffers  decomposition  ; and  the  residue,  according  to 
the  degree  or  continuation  of  the  heat,  is  cither  hyponi trite 
of  potash,  potash,  or  a mixture  of  potash  and  peroxide  of 
potassium.  Nitre  occasions  much  cold  during  its  rapid 
solution  in  water,  so  that  an  ounce  of  it  is  capable  of  reduc- 
ing five  times  its  weight  of  water  fifteen  degrees.  Nitre 
possesses  powerful  antiseptic  properties.  It  is  largely  em- 
ployed in  tho  manufacture  of  gunpowder  and  of  nitric  acid, 
an<i  also  in  numerous  processes  in  tho  chemical  arts  and 
manufactures. 

It  consists  of — 

One  equivalent  of  nitric  acid  . . 54 

One  equivalent  of  potash  . . 48 

Equivalent  . .102 

Chlorate qf  fbtash. — This  salt  is  entirely  an  artificial  one. 
It  is  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  gas  into  a solution  of 
potash:  during  their  mutual  action  there  are  formed  chlo- 
rate of  potash  and  chloride  of  potassium  ; and  the  chlorate, 
being  the  less  soluble  of  the  two,  crystallizes  first.  This 
salt  is  colourless,  inodorous,  and  has  a cooling  austere 
lastc.  The  primary  form  of  the  crystal  is  an  oblique  rhom- 
bic prism.  The  crystal  contains  no  water.  It  is  soluble  in 
eighteen  parts  of  add  and  two  and  a half  parts  of  boiling 
water.  When  triturated, it  appear*  phosphorescent;  and  if 
heated  to  redness,  it  fuses,  gives  out  nearly  40  per  cent,  of 
very  pure  oxygen  gas,  derived  both  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  acid  and  the  potash,  and  mere  chloride  of  potassium 
remains.  When  triturated  with  certain  inflammable  bodies, 
us  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  combustion  or  explosion,  or 
both,  are  produced : these  effects  arc  produced  by  the  oxygen 
of  live  decomposed  chloric  acid. 

This  salt  is  also  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  giving  out 
oxide  of  chlorine.  [Chlokinx.]  In  1 788  an  attempt  was 
made  in  France  to  use  this  salt,  instead  of  nitrate  of  potash, 
ut  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder;  but  whoa  the  mixture 


was  triturated,  so  violent  an  explosion  occurred  as  to  kill 
several  people. 

It  is  constituted  of— 

One  equivalent  of  chloric  acid  . . 76 

One  equivalent  of  potash  . . .48 

Equivalent  . .124 

Chlorate  of  potash  is  employed  in  chemical  investigations 
on  account  of  the  purity  of  the  oxygen  gas  which  it  yields; 
it  is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  matches  which 
are  fired  by  means  of  friction.  When  this  salt  is  mixed 
with  sugar,  or  metallic  arsenic,  or  antimony,  a drop  of  sul- 
phuric acid  will  set  the  whole  in  rapid  combustion. 

Carbonate  of  Rjtash, — This  salt  is  known  in  iis  impure 
state  by  the  name  of  pearlash  : it  is  rendered  pure  by  so- 
lution, filtration,  and  evaporation  to  dryness,  it  being  a salt 
which  does  not  readily  crystallize. 

Pearlash,  as  already  mentioned,  is  procured  by  the  inci- 
neration of  wood:  when  treated  with  u small  quantity  of 
water,  but  little  except  the  pure  carbonate  of  potash  is  dis- 
solved. The  solution,  when  evaporated  till  it  becomes  a 
granular  solid,  has  the  following  properties:— it  is  colour- 
less and  inodorous,  its  taste  is  strong  and  disagreeable,  it  docs 
not  readily  crystallize,  and  is  never  kept  in  crystals;  it  is 
deliquescent,  attracting  in  a short  time  enough  water  from 
the  atmosphere  to  become  lluid:  water  dissolves  rather  more 
than  equal  weight  of  this  salt ; it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol; 
tho  aqueous  solution  has  the  alkaline  property  of  turning 
vegetable  yellow  colours  reddish-brown,  ond  hence  it  was 
formerly  called  subcarbonato  of  potash ; but  it  is  in  fact 
a neutral  carbonate,  consisting  of — 

One  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  . . 22 

One  equivalent  of  potash  . . .48 

Equivalent  . .70 

But,  as  usually  prepared,  it  is  a sesquihydrate,  and  contains 
about  16  per  cent,  of  water,  which  it  loses  by  exposure  lo  a 
red  heat,  and  becomes  anhydrous.  This  salt  may  be  arti- 
ficially prepared  bypassing  carbonic  acid  gas  into  a solution 
of  potash,  or  by  dellagrating  a mixture  of  charcoal  and 
nitre:  in  this  case  the  charcoal  is  contorted  into  carbonic 
acid  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  decomposed  uilric 
acid. 

This  salt  is  largely  employed  in  the  arts,  and  also  in  me- 
dicine; it  is  decomposed  by  most  acids,  with  effervescence 
of  carbonic  acid  gas:  it  is  also  decora]  osed  by  lime  and  by 
barytes,  which  separate  its  carbonic  acid,  but  without  effer- 
vescence: no  degree  of  heat  is  sufficient  to  expel  its  carbonic 
acid. 

Bicarbonate  of  Ibtush. — When  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
passed  into  a solution  of  carbonate  of  polish,  the  salt  com- 
bines with  uu  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes  a 
bicarbonate.  Tins  salt  is  inodorous,  colourless,  aud  crystal- 
line; has  scarcely  any  alkaline  taste,  ond  acts  feebly  upon 
turmeric  paper:  the  primary  form  is  a right  oblique-angled 
prism.  It  is  not  ultcrud  by  exposure  to  the  air,  requite* 
four  times  its  weight  of  cold  water  for  solution,  and  by  bod- 
ing water  it  is  partially  decomposed,  with  the  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid  £as:  in  alcohol  it  is  insoluble.  When  exposed 
to  a red  heat,  it  loses  half  its  carbonic  acid,  and  reverts  to 


the  state  of  a neutral  carbonate. 

Bicarbonate  of  potash  consists  of — 

Two  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  . .44 

One  equivalent  of  potash  . . .48 

One  equivalent  of  water  ...  9 

Equivalent  . . 1 U] 


It  is  largely  employed  in  medicine  and  in  chemical  in- 
vestigations. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  is  an  artificial  salt:  it  is  seldom  pre- 
pared by  the  direct  combination  of  its  constituents,  but  is 
readily  obtained  by  the  addition  of  the  acid  cither  to  potash 
or  tlio  carbonate.  It  is  formed  largely  in  the  preparation  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  also  of  nitric  acid  by  adding  sulphuric  acid 
to  nitrate  of  potash  : by  dissolving  the  residue  in  water,  and 
saturating  the  solution  with  potash,  the  sulphate  is  obtained, 
which  po>scssCK  the  folio  wing  properties: — it  is  colourless,  in- 
odorous hitter,  and  rather  hard  ; water  at  60“  dissolves  only 
one-sixteenth  of  its  weight,  but  boiling  water  a much  larger 
quantity ; it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  suffers  no  change 
by  exposure  to  the  air:  when  subjected  lo  a red  heat,  it  de- 
crepitates, losing  but  littlo  weight,  for  it  contains  no  water 
of  crystallization.  The  primary  form  of  the  crystal  is  a 
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right  rhombic  prism,  but  it  Ihis  often  tho  appearance  of  a 
dodecahedron,  consisting  of  two  six-sided  pyramids  applied 
base  to  base. 

Jl  yields  by  analysis — 

One  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  . • 40 

One  equivalent  of  potash  . • .48 

Equivalent  . .83 

It  is  now  little  employed  in  medicine ; but  it  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  alum,  and  as  a residue  is  often  decom- 
posed and  converted  into  carbonate  of  potash. 

Ilisulphate  qf  Potash  is  produced  during  some  of  the  pro- 
cusses  employed  for  obtaining  nitric  acid  from  nitre,  as 
when  two  equivalents  of  the  acid  are  used  with  one  equiva- 
lent of  the  salt:  the  properties  of  this  salt  are,  that  it  is 
colourless  and  inodorous,  but  extremely  sour  and  bitter;  it 
is  very  soluble  in  water ; the  solution  reddeus  vegetable 
blues  very  strongly,  and  decompose*  carbonates  with  effer- 
vescence. When  exposed  to  a red  heat,  it  loses  all  the 
water  of  crystallization  and  half  tho  acid,  and  becomes 
neutral  sulphate  of  potash. 

The  primary  form  of  the  crystal  is  a right  rhombic  prism, 
which  is  frequently  very  flat. 

It  contains — 

Two  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid  . 80 
One  equivalent  of  potash  . . .43 

Two  equivalents  of  water  • • .18 


Equivalent  . .146 

This  salt  sometimes  crystallizes  with  only  one  equivalent 
of  water,  and  it  is  then  in  fine  filamentous  crystals. 

It  U a little,  and  but  little,  employed  in  medicine;  the 
rough  salt  is  employed  in  some  chemical  manufactures 
under  the  name  of  sal  enixum. 

Sesqui sulphate  of  Potash  has  been  occasionally  formed : 
it  is  in  fine  slender  crystals. 

Tbcro  are  two  salts  of  potash,  consisting  of  the  alkali  com- 
bined with  vegetable  acids,  which  it  will  be  proper  to  mention, 
and  with  which  we  shall  close  this  account  of  tho  salts  of 
potash,  premising  that  there  are  several  other  important  com- 
pounds for  an  account  of  which  we  must  refer  to  chemical 
authorities. 

Bitartrate  of  Potash,  Cream  of  Tartar,  or  Tartar. — This 
salt  is  obtained  by  the  purification  of  argol,  which  is  the 
uatnc  of  the  impure  salt  deposited  from  wine.  Riturtralc 
of  potash  is  colourless,  rather  hard,  inodorous,  and  has  a 
sour  taste;  when  dissolved  in  water  it  reddens  litmus 
paper;  it  requires  sixty  parts  of  cold  and  fifteen  parts  of 
tioibng  water  for  solution  ; by  long  exposure  to  tho  air  tho 
dissolved  salt  is  decomposed  and  converted  inlo  carbonate 
of  potash,  and  the  same  effect  is  immediately  produced  by 
a red  heat.  The  residue,  put  into  water,  leaves  charcoal, 
and  the  carbonate  of  potash  is  dissolved. 

The  primary  form  of  tho  crystal  of  this  salt  is  a right 


rhombic  prism. 

It  consists  of — 

Two  equivalents  of  tartaric  acid  . 

. 132 

One  equivalent  of  potash  . . 

. 48 

One  equivalent  of  water  . • 

. 9 

Equivalent  . 

. 189 

It  is  very  largely  employed  in  the  preparation  of  tartaric 
acid,  in  medicine,  and  some  chemical  arts.  When  an 
equivalent  of  potash  is  added  to  this  salt,  it  becomes  neutral 
tartrate  of  potash  : this  salt  is  used  in  medicine,  and  being 
much  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  bitartratc,  was  for- 
merly called  soluble  tartar. 

Oxalic  Acid  forms  three  different  compounds  with  potash, 
the  oxalate,  quadroxalato,  and  binoxalate;  this  last  is  a 
natural  product  obtained  from  sorrel,  and  is  commonly 
known  by  tho  name  of  salt  of  sorrel.  It  is  a colourless 
crystalline  salt,  has  a sour  bitterish  taste,  and  is  soluble  in 
about  ten  parts  of  water. 

It  is  composed  of — 

Two  equivalents  of  oxalic  acid  . . 72 

One  equivalent  of  potash  , . .48 


Equivalent  . .120 

General  properties  rf  the  Salts  of  Potash. — These  are 
stated  by  Mr.  B ran  do  to  be  nearly  as  follows: — They  are 
soluble  in  water,  and  afford  no  precipitates  with  the  alkalis 
or  their  carbonates.  They  produce  a precipitate  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  platina.  They  are  not  changod  by 
P.C,  No.  1161. 


ferroeyanide  of  potassium  or  hydrosulphuric  acid.  Added 
to  sulphate  of  alumina,  they  occasion  it  to  crystallize,  the 
crystals  being  common  alum : a strong  solution  of  tartaric 
acid  added  to  a strong  solution  of  potash,  causes  no  precipi- 
tation till  tho  point  of  neutralization  is  exceeded;  but  then 
a crystalline  precipitate  of  bitartrate  of  potash  is  formed,  on 
account  of  the  alight  solubility  of  this  salt,  which  rcdis.M)i\es 
when  excess  of  potash  is  added  to  it.  Tartaric  acid  also 
occasions  precipitation  in  solutions  of  the  neutral  salts  of 
potash,  as  the  nitrate,  sulphate,  and  chlorate. 

POTASSIUM,  or  POTAS8A,  Medical  Properties  of 
The  preparations  of  potash  which  are  used  in  medicine  aro 
very  numerous;  but  they  may  be  reduced  and  spoken  of 
under  a very  few  beads: — first,  those  which  aro  employed 
from  their  causticity  to  produce  counter-irritation,  or  loojxni 
abscesses : theso  are  hydrate  of  potash  (potassa  fusa)  and 
potash  with  lime  (potassa  cum  calce), which  have  been  ahead;* 
treated  of.  [Escharotics.]  Second,  those  which  are  em- 
ployed to  counteract  acidity,  viz.  liquor  potassce,  carbonate 
and  bicarbonate  of  potash,  the  causticity  of  which  lost  two  is 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  carbonic  acid 
combined  with  the  alkali.  Thirdly,  those  which  possess  a 
purgative  property,  such  as  the  sulphate  and  bisulphate  of 
potash,  the  tartrate  and  bitartratc.  Fourthly,  those  possessed 
of  a diuretic  property,  such  as  the  acetate,  and,  when  in 
small  doses,  the  nitraie  and  chlorato  of  potash.  Besides 
these,  there  are  tho  sulpliuret  of  potash,  tnc  bromide  of  po- 
tassium, and  iodido  of  potassium,  which  possess  special  and 
characteristic  qualities,  which  prevent  their  being  classed 
with  any  of  the  preceding. 

The  various  uses  of  winch  these  numerous  preparations 
arc  susceptibly  cun  only  be  explained  in  medical  treatises: 
all  that  is  proper  here  is  to  caution  individuals  against  the 
employment  of  those  which  counteract  acidity.  These  are 
extensively  had  recourse  to,  either  in  a simple  state  or  as 
ingredients  in  effervescing  mixtures,  for  the  cooling  effect 
they  produce,  or  designedly  to  remove  superfluous  acid  in 
the  stomach.  Where  much  debility  exists,  and  mure  par- 
ticularly if  tho  pliosphatic  diathesis,  or  disposition  to  the 
deposit  of  the  phosphates  from  the  urine,  be  present,  a single 
dose  of  such  articles  may  do  much  injury,  and  their  fre- 
quent or  prolonged  use  creates  a worse  condition- than  that 
which  they  were  intended  to  remedy.  An  intelligent  me- 
dical attendant  can  alone  decide  on  their  propriety.  * If  I 
were  required,’  says  Dr.  Prout, ' to  name  the  medicine  cal- 
culated to  do  the  most  mischief,  I should  name  the  common 
saline  draught  formed  of  potash  or  soda  and  some  vegetable 
acid.’  ( Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  2nd 
edition,  p.  145.)  [Carbonic  Acid.] 

Tho  property  assigned  to  bromide  of  potassium,  of  re- 
moving enlargements  of  the  spleen,  is  by  no  means  clearly 
proved.  Tho  powere  of  iodn*  of  potassium  have  been 
noticed  under  Iodine,  and  (nose  of  the  sulphuret  of  po- 
tassium are  treated  of  under  Sulphur.  In  case  of  poison- 
ing by  liquor  potassio  or  the  carbonates,  vegetable  acids  or 
oils  should  be  instantly  administered. 

POTATO  ( Solanum  tuberosum,  Lin.).  Tho  circum- 
stances which  led  to  tho  introduction  of  this  valuable  vege- 
table into  the  system  of  British  husbandry  may  be  thus 
succinctly  stated  :— 

Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1584,  granted  a patent  ' for  disco- 
vering and  planting  new  countries  not  possessed  by  Chris- 
tians;’ and  under  this  sanction  somo  ships,  principally 
equipped  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  sailed  with  him  to  Ame- 
rica. Thomas  Harriott  (afterwards  known  as  a mathema- 
tician), who  accompanied  the  adventurous  squadron,  trans- 
mitted to  England  the  description  of  a plant  called  Openawk 
by  tho  natives  of  that  part  of  North  Ameren,  which  tho 
courtier-like  gallantry  of  Raleigh  hail  named  Virginia. 

Harriott  described  the  Opcw<tp/<  as  having  tho  roots  round, 
and  4 hanging  together  as  if  fixed  on  ropes,  and  good  for 
food,  either  boiled  or  roasted.’  Gerardo,  in  bis  ' Herbal,’  a 
few  years  subsequently,  distinguished  the  plant  by  a plate ; 
and  not  only  confirmed  tho  assertion  that  it  was  an  indi- 
genous production  of  Virginia,  whence  ho  himself  had 
obtained  it,  but  supplied  some  curious  details  of  its  qualities, 
and  of  the  various  modes  in  which  it  may  bo  dressed  for 


the  table.  He  especially  recommended  it  as  the  basis  of 
* delicate  conserves  and  restorative  sweetmeats,’  with  tho 
assurance  that  its  flatulent  effects  may  be  infallibly  corrected 
by  having  the  roots  4 oaten  sopped  in  wine;’  adding,  4 to 
give  them  tho  greater  grace  in  eating,  that  they  should  be 
boiled  with  prunes.’ 
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The  honour  of  first  cultivating  the  potato  in  Ireland,  where 
it  has  so  long  constituted  the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry, 
has  been  attributed  to  the  grandfather  of  Sir  Robert  South- 
well,  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Sir  Robert's  statement 
was  to  the  effect  that  his  ancestor  had  obtained  some  roots 
from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The  well-known  story  of  Raleigh’s 
having  first  planted  the  potato  in  hi*  garden  at  Youghal, 
and  of  the  disappointment  of  the  gardener  in  autumn  on 
tasting  the  apples  of  the  * fine  American  fruit,'  and  of  his 
subsequent  discovery  of  the  tubers,  when  ho  was  desired  by 
his  master  to  throw  out  * the  useless  weeds,’  is  probably  au- 
thentic also. 

But  the  potato  had  been  known  in  Spain  and  Portugal  at 
on  earlier  period,  and  it  is  from  the  latter  country  that  we 
most  directly  derive  the  name  by  which  we  know  it:  this 
is  easily  shown.  Although  the  natives  of  North  America 
called  our  plant  opvnawk,  those  of  the  south,  more  parti- 
cularly the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of  Quito,  called  it 
papas,  which  the  Spaniards  corrupted  into  battata:  this 
again  their  neighbours  in  Portugal  softened  into  bata-ta 
(da  terra),  to  which  po-ta-to  is  a very  close  approximation. 

The  potato  was  cultivated  in  Ireland  long  nefore  its  in- 
troduction into  Lancashire,  which  was  owing  to  a shipwreck, 
it  is  said,  at  North  Meols,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ribble,  where 
the  mode  of  propagation  still  maintains  pre  eminence,  and 
whence  the  culture  of  this  important  plant  has  gradually 
spread  through  every  portion  of  Great  Britain. 

It  was  not  however  until  after  a considerable  time  that 
it  became  palatable,  productive,  and  farinaceous,  or  admitted 
into  the  course  of  field  husbandry.  It  was  limited  to  the 
garden  for  at  least  a century  and  a half  after  it  was  first 
planted  at  Youghal.  and  it  was  not  until  1732  cultivated  as 
a field  crop  in  Scotland.  It  appears  (from  the  ‘ General 
Report  of  Scotland')  that  in  the  year  1725-6  the  few  po- 
tato plants  then  existing  iu  gardens  about  Edinburgh  were 
left  in  the  samo  spot  of  ground  from  year  to  year,  as  recom- 
mended by  Evelyn : a few  tubers  wore  perhaps  removed  for 
use  in  the  autumn,  and  the  parent  plants  were  well  covered 
with  litter,  to  save  them  from  the  winter's  frost 

A strange  objection  to  potatoes  was  urged  by  the  Puritans, 
who  denied  the  lawfulness  of  eating  them,  because  they  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  Bible;  but  whether  we  view  this  vege- 
table with  reference  to  its  adaptation  to  every  soil  and  almost 
every  climate,  or  as  a great  source  of  food  and  nutritive 
properties,  it  must  be  rankod  among  the  best  gifts  of  Pro- 
vidence. 

Though  the  plant  may  he  propagated  both  by  its  seed  and 
tubers,  practical  management  has  confined  the  cultivation 
to  the  latter  modo,  except  for  the  purpose  of  raising  new 
varieties  or  renewing  old  Those  who  are  curious  about 

varieties  (which  are  now  Mumerabte),  can  almost  indefi- 
nitely pursue  their  object ; for  the  seed  of  a species,  the  red 
apple  for  example,  will  sport,  and  this  too  without  hybri- 
dising (that  is,  without  the  admixture  of  its  seed  with  that 
of  any  other  species,  the  produce  of  which  would  be  hybrids) 
into  numberless  varieties  of  form  and  colour — round,  flat, 
oblong,  red,  pink,  black,  white,  mixed,  and  purple,  of  every 
shade  and  colour.  These,  whether  hybrids  or  not,  are  re- 
produced through  successive  seasons  by  the  tubers  alone,  if 
(hoy  possess  those  qualities  which  render  them  desirable  for 
continued  cultivation,  on  account  of  peculiar  adaptation  to 
eaidy  nr  late  seasons,  size,  predominance  cf  farina,  &c.* 

This  mode  of  propagation  by  tubers  either  improves  those 

unlilies  or  gradually  develops  objectionable  properties. 

oine  varieties  are  therefore  permanently  established,  while 
the  culture  of  others  is  either  abandoned,  or,  if  continued,  it 
is  known  that  those  varieties  revert  in  the  course  of  a few 
generations  to  the  nature  of  their  parent  kind,  and  therefore 
cease  to  constitute  a variety. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  hybrid  plants  have  not  the 
power  of  propagation  by  seed ; but  they  can  lie  rendered 
reproductive  by  budding  and  grafting,  or  by  means  of  cut- 
tings slips,  and  tubers,  and  an  original  stock  comparatively 
worthless  may  be  highly  improved  by  such  inodes  of  multi- 
plication. But  when  a farmer  possesses  two  or  three  kinds 
of  decided  excellence,  he  will  act  wisely  by  not  encumber- 
ing hi*  stores  with  too  many  varieties,  which  always  occasion 
trouble  and  confusion  in  the  field  management. 
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In  order  to  obtain  seed,  properly  so  called,  the  apple,  when 
perfectly  ripe,  should  be  dried,  and  then  disengaged  from 
its  seed  by  rubbing  with  the  hand.  The  seed  should  be 
preserved  ip.  a dr)’  place,  in  paper  or  cloth  bags,  until  the 
middle  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  when  it  may  be 
sown  in  wooden  boxes  or  earl  hen  pans,  wilh  a covering  of 
less  than  half  an  inch  of  well  pulverised  earth.  The  vessels 
ought  then  to  be  placed  in  hoibeds  of  mild  beat,  such  as  is 
suited  to  the  raising  of  half-hardy  annuals.  The  plants, 
when  an  inch  high,  should  be  pricked  out  into  other  vessels, 
and  placed  in  a temperature  somewhat  lower  than  before, 
to  inure  them  to  the  external  air,  to  which  they  should  be 
exposed  after  frosts  have  ceased.  These  plants  should  be 
put  out  in  drills  sixteen  inches  apart,  and  wilh  the  interval 
of  six  inches  between  the  plants  in  the  rows.  They  will 
produce  tubers  in  the  first  year,  and  these  may  be  planted 
in  the  following  season  in  the  ordinary  way. 

For  very  early  crops,  such  as  those  which  the  ash  leaved 
and  walnut-leaved  kinds  in  particular  yield,  the  most  suc- 
cessful treatment  was  that  practised  by  the  late  Mr.  Knight, 
president  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  from  the 
course  of  whose  practice  we  give  the  following  details  of  in- 
struction:— Drills  may  be  formed  in  a warm  and  sheltered 
situation  (and  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south)  during  any 
of  the  winter  months,  two  feet  apart,  and  seven  or  eight 
inches  deep.  Stable  dung,  half  decomposed,  should  be  laid 
in  the  drills  and  Combined  with  the  earth  four  inches  down- 
wards, and  covered  with  some  of  the  mould,  which  had  been 
thrown  out  in  forming  the  drills,  by  the  rake,  to  within  four 
inches  of  the  surface.  The  sets  uncut  are  then  to  be  placed, 
with  the  crown  eye  uppermost,  in  the  centre  of  the  furrow, 
four  inches  from  each  other,  and  to  be  covered  wilh  only  an 
inch  of  mould  at  first,  and  aAerwarda  with  an  occasional 
quantity  of  sided  ashes,  until  the  plants  arc  so  vigorous  and 
advanced  as  to  require  the  usual  earthing,  of  which  however 
very  little  is  necessary.  Mr.  Knight  used  leaves  as  a lining 
at  the  sides  of  the  drills  in  the  early  periods,  to  preserve  as 
much  warmth  as  possible,  and  belter  to  guard  against  the 
effects  of  frost. 

This  management  alone  will  be  found  successful,  except 
perhaps  in  very  tenacious  clay  soil,  in  which  the  rains  of 
winter  may  lodge  so  near  the  fibres  of  the  plants  as  to  de- 
stroy them  altogether;  but  destruction  from  this  cause 
may  easily  be  avoided  by  increasing  the  original  depth  of 
the  furrows  and  loosening  the  bed  of  clay  below  wilh  the 
spade  to  such  a depth  as  will  allow  the  water  to  descend  from 
the  surfnre.  with  a drain  to  carry  it  off  altogether;  or  by 
laying  below  some  absorbent  matter,  such  as  ashes,  chalk, 
or  calcareous  gravel. 

The  germination  of  the  sets  may  be  accelerated  by  a little 
management  previously  to  their  being  planted,  by  laving 
them  on  a door,  sprinkling  them  with  water  until  they  hud, 
and  then  covering  them  with  finely-sifted  mould.  If  this 
be  done  in  December  or  early  in  January,  the  sets,  wilh 
strong  shoots,  may  lie  taken  up  in  February  (with  as  much 
earth  as  possible  adhering  to  them),  and  carefully  placed 
in  the  drills  prepared  as  directed,  and  covered  with  well- 
rotted  leave*  or  earth  in  the  same  way. 

To  market-gardeners  it  is  a great  object  to  raise  the  earliest 
potatoes,  considering  the  high  price  which  they  obtain  for 
them,  though  in  their  waxy  state  they  are  neither  wholesome 
nor  palatable.  Next  in  early  maturity  to  the  ash-leaved 
and  walnut-leaved  are  the  early  Manly  and  early  Champion 
and  Fox's  seedling. 

The  best  soil  for  potatoes  generally  is  that  which  li  alto- 
gether fresh  from  the  state  of  Icy,  or  which  has  not  long 
been  broken  up  : land  which  has  been  in  grass  for  only  two 
or  three  years  is  easily  prepared  for  the  principal  crop.  It 
should  be  as  deeply  ploughed  as  possible  oefore  winter,  and 
early  in  March  narrowed,  and  tnoroughly  cross-ploughed. 
After  lying  in  this  state  for  two  or  three  weeks,  it  should 
again  be  well  harrowed  and  very  deeply  ploughed  twice, 
without  bringing  up  any  bad  substratum,  and  it  will  then  be 
fit  for  the  reception  of  the  crop. 

The  most  approved  modes  of  setting  are  ns  follows:— 
Drills  should  be  formed  in  the  well-pulverised  field,  with 
double  boutings  of  the  plough,  in  order  to  have  the  shoulders 
uniform,  which  is  essential  to  the  correctness  of  succeeding 
operation*.  The  dung  is  then  to  be  carted  out,  and  divided 
by  the  carter  with  a drag-fork  as  his  horse  and  cart  move 
forwards  (the  horse  walking  in  thecctitreuf  three  drills  while 
the  wheels  more  in  the  other  two),  in  such  quantities  as  ean  be 
most  conveniently  shaken  out  into  the  dulls  by  the  labourers 
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employed  to  spread  it.  In  dry  weatlier  tho  carting  does  no  j 
injury,  and  this  method  is  universal  in  Scotland.  The  other  | 
principal  mode,  more  generally  pursued  in  Ireland  by  some  { 
of  the  l>e*t  cultivators  of  tho  potato,  is  to  carl  out  the  manure 
before  the  drills  aro  formed,  in  rows  seven  or  eight  yards 
apart,  and  to  supply  the  drills  from  the  heaps  as  the  plough 
advances  in  its  work,  reserving  just  as  much  as  is  supposed 
sufficient  for  the  concluding  drills,  which  ore  to  be  made  in 
the  sections  of  the  field  previously  occupied  by  the  rows  of 
manure.  By  the  latter  treatment  the  manure  may  be  laid 
over  the  sets — which  cannot  be  done  in  the  former  case — 
and  this  will  preserve  them  from  being  displaced  or  crushed 
by  the  feet  of  the  horses  during  the  process  of  covering  the 
seed.  But  against  tins  advantage — which  is  not  inconsider- 
able— there  is  the  inconvenience  of  calculating  with  preci- 
sion and  laying  aside  as  the  plough  advances  to  draw  the  last 
drills— where  the  rows  had  stood — the  precise  complement 
of  manure,  and  the  difficulty  to  the  ploughman  of  preserving 
the  exact  breadth  in  those  drills. 

Some  avoid  any  perplexities  in  those  respects  by  plough- 
ing in  the  manure  thoroughly  befure  drilling,  and  cither 
dropping  the  set  in  every  third  furrow,  or  rulling  the  whole 
manured  and  ploughed  surface,  and  then  making  drills. 
Our  own  experience  is  greatly  in  favour  of  this  latter  mode, 
when  tho  fertilising  matter  is  abundant  and  or  the  short  de- 
scription which  freely  combines  with  the  sod  and  does  not 
obstruct  the  plough  in  tho  subsequent  drilling.  The  lazy-bed 
method  is  so  generally  condemaed  that  any  explanation  of 
it  here  would  be  superfluous,  yet  in  undrained  bog  land,  or 
under  any  circumstances  in  which  a redundancy  of  wetness 
is  probable  in  tho  autumn,  as  on  low  marshy  lands,  or  stiff 
clay  soils  which  have  no  sufficient  inclination  to  carry  off  the 
water,  and  are  likely  to  be  saturated  with  moisture  in  win- 
ter from  want  of  drainage,  the  lazy-bed  system  is  by  far  the 
safest.  The  deep  wide  furrows  at  each  side  carry  off  the 
water,  or  at  least  remove  it  from  the  potato.  Thousands  of 
tons  of  potatoes  in  the  last  year  (1839)  were  utterly  lost  in 
Ireland,  being  drilled  iu  flat  and  tenacious  lands,  which 
would  have  escaped  destruction  from  the  continued  raias  of 
that  season  if  drained  by  the  furrow  of  the  lazy-bed.  Be- 
sides. where  circumstances  preclude  the  practicability  of 
deep  ploughing,  the  lazy-bed  practice  repeated  for  three 
years  will  completely  spade-trench  the  entire  land,  and  thus 
effect  an  important  benefit  not  otherwise  attainable  by  the 
humble  tiller  of  the  soil  who  has  no  teams  for  ploughing  it 
effectually.  Thus  local  or  national  modes,  though  a p pare  ally 
defective  to  tho  superficial  observer,  aro  sometimes  fouuded 
upon  sound  principles,  and  though  we  feel  disposed  to  ex- 
clude tho  minute  details  of  what  is  only  defensible  under 
peculiar  circumstances  from  an  essay  on  potato  culture  under 
our  modern  system,  we  protest  against  the  unqualified  con- 
demnation of  a method  which  is  still  pursued  throughout 
nearly  one  half  of  Ireland. 

The  sets  (uncut,  fur  reasons  to  be  yet  assigned)  aro  next 
to  be  laid  down,  either  under  or  over  the  manure,  at  the 
average  distance  of  sixteen  inches,  by  tlie  setters,  who  move 
in  a retrograde  direction,  and  are  provided  with  aprons  to 
contain  the  sets.  A sufficient  number  of  men  is  in  at- 
tendance to  divide  the  manure  evenly  in  the  drill*;  the 

! dough  also  is  in  the  field  in  order  that  there  may  be  the 
east  possible  exposure  of  the  raauure  and  sets  to  the  suu  or 
to  parching  wind,  ^but  tho  plough  should  cover  the  sets 
rather  lightly  in  clay  soil. 

Tho  roller  is  next  used  to  lay  an  even  surface  to  the 
brairding*  plants  and  to  facilitate  the  subsequent  progress 
of  the  paring  plough,  which  is  to  be  set  to  work  when  tho 
steins  are  six  or  seven  inches  high,  aud  should  move  as  close 
to  the  plants  as  is  practicable  without  injuring  their  tender 
fibres.  The  wueders  should  then  Ivoe  the  plants  carefully, 
and  immediately  afterwards  (for  the  influence  of  wind  or 
hot  air  on  tho  root*  is  pernicious)  the  scuffier  or  drill-harrow 
is  to  follow,  in  order  to  clean  and  level  the  intervals,  before 
tlie  earthing  plough,  with  either  double  or  single  mould- 
board, is  introduced  to  apply  fresh  earth  to  tlie  steins. 

Such  is  the  method  of  earthing  universally  pursued  by  the 
farmer  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  but  iu  England  tlie  hand- 
hoe  is  principally  used  fur  destroying  weeds,  loosening  the 
earth,  and  moulding  the  plants ; for  tlie  two  first  of  these 
operations  the  bean-hoe  ( which  cuts  about  six  inches 
deep)  is  used,  and  the  turnip  hoe  for  drawing  the  earth  to 
the  stems.  One  man  will  hoe  out  the  weeds  aud  loosen 
(he  soil  of  half  an  acre  per  day,  and  the  subsequent  earth- 
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Iing  of  tho  same  quantity  is  also  executed  by  one  roan. 
This  is  far  cheaper  than  horse-work,  and  it  does  no  in- 
jury to  any  of  the  stems,  and  makes  no  waste  laud  at  the 
ncadriggs;  and  where  tho  earth  has  been  perfectly  well 
prepared  at  the  commencement,  this  manual  husbandry  is 
the  best. 

If  this  system  bo  found  roost  effectual  in  England,  where 
the  wages  of  a labourer  are  2s.  a day,  it  must  be  far  mare  so 
in  Ireland,  where  they  are  but  half  that  amount,  and  where 
practice  would  soon  give  sufficient  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
tlie  hoe. 

As  to  the  distance  between  the  drills,  due  regard  must 
be  had  to  the  natural  quality  of  the  soil  and  the  quantity 
and  description  of  manure  available,  or  in  other  words,  to 
tho  probable  luxuriance  of  foliage.  Mr.  Knight,  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  allowing  room  iu  proportion  to  the  vigour 
and  height  of  the  plants,  has  laid  down  an  exact  rule  thus : — 
‘ the  height  of  the  stems  being  three  feet,  tho  rows  ought  to 
be  four  feet  apart:1  but  for  a general  average,  thirty  inches 
is  the  best  distance.  As  to  excess  of  foliage,  we  are  certain 
that  it  is  not  desirable,  for  the  produce  of  tubers  is  not 
always  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  foliage ; under  high 
and  rank  stems  there  is  often  a very  scanty  crop,  aud 
Mr.  Knight  is  justified  by  experience  in  bis  observation 
that  ‘ the  largest  produce  will  be  obtained  from  varieties  ot 
rather  early  habits  and  rather  low  stature,  there  being  in 
very  tall  plants  much  time  lost  iu  conveying  the  nutriment 
from  tho  soil  to  the  leaves/  and  consequently  strong  and 
upright  stems,  which  do  not  (all  down  and  shade  tho 
others,  are  those  which  are  desirable. 

Two  more  earthings  are  usually  given,  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  even  one  be  necessary  in  soil  of  average 
depth,  unless  there  be  a very  wide  interval  between  tho 
drills,  aud  it  is  certain  that  much  earthing  iu  dry  and 
shallow  soil  is  injurious ; for  by  withdrawing  the  earth 
from  contiguity  to  the  fibres  winch  ramify  and  peuoirato 
far  in  loose  soil,  and  laiing  it  on  the  head  of  the  drill, 
and  in  the  high  ridgelet  form,  it  is  applied  where  it  is  use- 
less for  the  nourishment  of  the  tubers,  and  in  a position  that 
favours  the  rapid  escape  of  moisture,  which  in  such  soil  it 
ought  to  be  au  object  to  retain.  In  deep  land,  more  parti- 
cularly if  it  be  ot  tenacious  quality,  the  furrows  at  each  side 
of  the  drill  will  be  in  general  seasons  must  serviceable  as 
drains,  as  well  as  for  furnishing  earth  to  support  the  stems, 
while  the  moisture  will  be  sufficiently  retained  tor  tho 
roots. 

Experiments*  have  led  to  the  inference  that  in  soil  of  a 
loose  porous  quality  there  is  probably  a greater  produce  by 
not  affording  any  (or  a very  slight)  mouldiug,  but  by  digging 
instead,  between  the  rows ; for  deep  aud  perfect  pulverization, 
next  to  an  adequate  allowance  of  rich  manure,  is  tlie  main 
cause  of  a large  produce.  In  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of 
manure  will  be  the  necessity  for  opening  the  soil  beneath, 
to  allow  the  fibres,  which  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  a depth 
incredible  to  those  who  have  not  followed  their  ramifications, 
to  extract  all  the  nourishment  which  tlie  subsoil  may  afford. 
If  there  be  abundance  of  nutriment  above,  neither  the  neoes 
sily  nor  perhaps  the  inclination  for  penetrating  deeply  etui 
exist,  and  in  such  cases  the  operation  of  earthing  by  tho 
plough,  as  long  as  it  can  be  introduced  without  injury  to  tho 
stems,  may  be  useful  in  many  ways,  but  unquestionably  by 
guarding  them  from  the  effects  of  storm  iu  exposed,  aud  from 
excessive  wetness  in  low  situations.  Besides,  in  regulating 
this  point,  regard  sliould  always  be  had  to  the  quality  of  the 
potato,  fer  the  tubers  of  some  varieties  bate  a tendency  to 
push  to  the  surface,  while  others  tend  into  the  earth,  and 
therefore  require  a different  treatment. 

But  in  ail  cases  the  earth  should  be  rendered  as  loose  aud 
(noble  as  possible,  by  spade,  hoe.t  or  plough,  and  where  la- 
bour is  easily  cuurmauded,  the  spade  will  be  found  to  be 
the  more  efficacious  implement  in  the  first  course  of  treat- 
ment after  tlie  plauls  are  well  up. 

home  plant  one  or  two  sets  in  the  centre  of  every  square 
yard,  but  iu  such  cases  great  and  oun imued  earthing,  until 
each  square  presents  the  form  of  a pyramid,  is  contemplated  ; 
and  if  our  preceding  remarks  be  correct,  this  treatment  is 
only  applicable  to  deep  and  retentive  soils.  Great  returns 
have  no  doubt  been  thus  obtained,  but  by  this  mode  there  is 
the  least  pussible  incorporation  of  Lhe  manure  with  the  soil. 

Iu  minute  husbandry,  such  as  that  exemplified  in  la- 
bourers' allot  menu,  which  excludes  the  plough  altogether^ 
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the  ordinary  and  best  practice  is  to  lay  the  Sets  in  rows,  aft($ 
a very  deep  winter  digging,  marked  with  a garden-line.  The 
•workman  digs  precisely  os  in  a garden-plot  for  cabbages : 
be  clears  a little  drill,  lays  the  sets  straight,  puts  a suf- 
ficiency of  manure  over  them,  and  then  covers  frum  the 
next  spit,  which  he  digs  with  0 spade  or  a three-pronged 
fork  flattened  at  the  ends,  levelling  and  pulverising  as  he 
advances  to  the  distance  at  which  he  again  puts  down  his 
line  and  forms  a new  drill.  Titus  the  entire  niece  is  tho- 
roughly loosened,  the  manure  perfectly  covered,  and  every 
facility  given  for  the  hand-hoeing  in  due  course. 

The  next  stage  of  the  potato  is  that  in  which  it  blossoms. 

Jt  has  been  recommended  to  pluck  off  the  flowers.  Exces- 
sive blossoming  is  no  doubt  injurious,  but  experience  has 
generally  proved  that  the  extra  cost  is  hardly  defrayed  by 
t lie  additional  produce  obtained.  If  the  flowers  are  plucked 
off,  they  should  be  nipped  in  the  early  bud. 

When  the  crop  is  fully  ripe,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
withering  of  the  stalks,  and  when  the  land  is  free  from 
j-lones,  labourers,  in  the  proportion  of  about  twenty  to  one 
plough  (half  of  these  being  usually  men,  and  the  remainder 
women  or  young  persons),  should  be  set  to  pull  up  the 
stalks,  and  carefully  collect  the  tubers  which  may  bo  at- 
tached to  them,  before  the  plough  proceeds  in  its  operation. 
When  it  is  prepared  for  work,  the  men,  with  prongs  flattened 
at  the  extremity,  are  placed  at  such  distances  from  each 
other  as  will  give  them  proper  time  to  fork  out  the  potatoes 
cleanly  for  the  pickers,  who  are  also  stationed  at  exact 
distances  with  a basket  between  every  pair,  into  which  they 
gather  the  potatoes. 

The  common  swing-plough  may  be  employed  in  three 
ways: — First,  in  taking  off  a slice  from  each  srle  of  every 
drill,  and  leaving  it  to  the  workmen  to  open  out  the  centre 
with  their  prongs  ;or  in  its  third  movement  it  may  turn  up 
this  centre,  under  which  the  main  body  of  the  tubers  lie, 
which  is  more  expeditiously  and  easily  done  if  the  earth  be 
in  fit  condition.  Second,  a double  mould-board  plough  with 
a long  sack,  and  divested  of  its  coulter,  may  be  drawn  by  two 
strong  horses  through  the  centre  of  the  drills,  and  com- 
pletely under  the  level  of  the  tubers,  ao  as  to  avoid  injuring 
them,  by  which  means  the  work-poople  will  be  kept  exceed- 
ingly busy;  and  if  the  land  be  in  good  friable  order,  this  is 
the  most  expeditious  mode,  and  provided  there  is  a perfect 
liarrowing  afterwards,  the  crop  will  be  taken  out  with  suf- 
ficient cleanliness.  Third,  the  crop  may  be  taken  up  by 
prongs  or  long  narrow  spades  without  the  plough.  In  wet 
weather  this  more  tedious  but  far  safer  method  is  fre- 
quently adopted,  and  if  the  drills  bo  short  and  the  headriggs 
under  crop  also,  it  is  the  most  desirable,  effectual,  and  eco- 
nomical mode.  In  removing  the  produce  in  tlm  manner,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  number  of  gatherers  should  be  much 
less  in  proportion  to  the  men,  than  under  the  other  circum- 
stances. Tho  headriggs  should  evidently  be  the  first  parts 
of  the  field  cleared,  to  make  a free  space  for  the  ploughs  in 
the  boutings  and  for  the  carts. 

One  horse  will  answer  for  three  carls  if  the  distance  of 
draught  to  the  pits  be  short,  by  changing  him  alternately 
from  an  empty  to  a full  one,  but  this  only  applies  to  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  system  of  draught  by  single  carts  and 
horses.  The  general  mode  of  securing  the  crop  in  pits  in 
the  field  is  the  safest.  In  making  the  pits — improperly  so 
termed,  for  the  base  is  only  sunk  a few  inches,  and  tlic 
potatoes  are  raised  considerably  in  the  heap*— the  only 
caution  to  be  observed  is  that  furrows  should  be  cut  on  all 
sides  to  prevent  water  from  lodging  or  penetrating  inwards, 
and  that  the  earth  thrown  up  ana  over  them  to  the  depth 
of  four  or  fivo  inches,  should  be  well  beaten  with  spade  or 
shovel  to  exclude  moisture  and  frost.  The  potato-stalks, 
however  apparently  dry,  should  never  bo  laid  between  the  | 
potatoes  and  tho  earth  in  these  accumulations,  for  they  soon 
ferment  and  rot,  and  injure  all  tho  potatoes  in  contact  with 
them.  Straw  is  at  least  useless.  The  length  of  the  pit  de- 
pends on  circumstances,  but  the  breadih  should  not  exceed 
four  feet,  os  large  accumulations  are  most  liable  to  fermenta- 
tions. 

The  only  decided  disease  of  the  potato,  besides  the  diy 
rot,  is  'the  curl,’  which  is  an  imperfect  formation,  and  was 
first  generally  observed  in  1764.  when  it  gave  rise  to  va- 
rious conjectures  and  unprofitable  discussions:  the  cause 
is  yet  unknown.  One  thing  however  is  clear,  that  from 
a crop  of  which  any  part  is  intended  for  seed,  all  the  plants 
affected  with  curl  should  bo  carefully  separated  before  the 
general  removal  commences.  The  dry  rot,  or  decay  of  the 


set,  which  during  recent  years  so  fearfully  prevailed  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  also  still  unexplained 
as  to"  its  real  cause,  though  the  press  has  teemed  with  essays 
and  very  plausible  theories  respecting  it.  The  same  malady 
was  remarked  for  many  years,  as  appears  by  the  * Philo- 
sophical Transactions  of  the  Bath  Society,’  and  we  have 
reason  to  think,  in  seasons  similar  to  those  which  we  have 
experienced  in  latter  years.  The  set,  though  apparently 
sound  when  planted,  has  cither  fuiled  to  germinate  at  ail 
and  rotted  away,  or  has  feebly  and  partially  thrown  out  its 
sickly  shoots.  The  most  contradictory  causes  have  been 
assigned:  ovor-ripening  in  the  preceding  year;  under- 
ripening;  fermentation  in  the  pits;  fermentation  of  the  set 
in  tho  ground  when  placed  in  contact  with  hot  dung  (which 
is  utterly  absurd,  for  when  in  the  ground  no  injurious  fer- 
mentation can  arise) ; very  hot  weather,  great  drought,  hot 
sun,  cold  parching  wind,  dry  and  heating  manure,  sea-ware, 
which  is  always  damp ; exhaustion  of  the  kind  frum  a long 
course  of  culture,  contradicted  by  many  instances  in  winch 
it  appears  that  the  produce  of  the  same  variety — for  instance 
the  apple— has  been  successively  cultivated  during  sixty- 
five  years  without  any  failure;  or  the  loss  of  vitality  from 
prematurely  shooting. 

If  potatoes  have  fermented  in  their  accumulated  slate, 
they  would  boar  obvious  evidence  of  it  ami  therefore  be 
rejected.  Fermentation  cannot  bo  the  true  cause  in  every 
or  even  the  majority  of  cases,  nor  does  the  failure  probably 
proceed  from  insects  in  the  eyes,  ob  has  been  suggested,  for 
if  so,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  that  sets  from  the 
same  heap  planter!  at  one  part  of  the  day  have  totally 
failed,  while  others  put  into  the  ground  nt  another  have 
pushed  forth  healthy  shoots.  As  to  decay  in  the  land  from 
the  contiguity  of  fermenting  manure,  * how  is  it  to  he  proved 
that  the  gases  evolved  by  fermenting  manure  can  injure 
the  sets?  fermenting  manures  would  rather  stimulate  by 
their  warmth,  and  excite  their  growth  by  the  aliment  w hich 
their  essential  qualities,  carbon  and  ammonia,  supply  to 
plants.  Why  do  not  the  gaseous  exhalations  from  rank  and 
fermenting  liot-bcds  destroy  the  tender  plants  which  an* 
raised  in  them  ?’  (Doyle  s Cydopeedia  of  Practical  Hu* 
bandry.) 

The  same  causes  which  are  severally  assigned  for  the 
total  or  partial  failure  of  the  potato  in  numberless  in- 
stances, and  to  a most  distressing  extent  in  Irelund,  have 
existed  since  the  culture  of  the  potato  commenced,  but 
without  the  effects  deplored,  which  have  only  prevailed  within 
a very  recent  space  of  time.  But  from  the  frequent  and 
searching  investigation  of  the  subject  by  the  most  competent 
and  practical  men,  a preventive  against  the  failure  has  been 
ascertained,  namely,  tne  planting  of  entire  tubers.  When  the 
cut  sets  have  failed,  the  entire  tubers  have  resisted  prema- 
ture decay ; whether  it  arises  from  atmospheric  influence  or 
debility  of  constitution,  or  from  any  of  the  conjectured 
causes  the  entire  tubers  resist  these  noxious  influences,  and 
germinate  healthily  and  freely.  All  reports  agree  on  this 
point;  there  is  no  risk  in  this  case,  if  tne  tubers  be  sound 
when  planted ; and  it  may  be  added,  that  in  all  stages  of 
their  growth,  the  uncut  tubers  maintain  a decided  superiority 
and  yield  a corresponding  produce. 

The  farina  of  the  potato,  properly  granulated  and  dried,  is 
sold  in  our  shops  as  tapioca,  to  wbieh  it  bears  the  closest 
resemblance  both  in  appearanco  and  essential  properties. 
For  confectionary  the  flour  is  so  delicately  white,  and  it  is 
so  digestible  and  nutritious,  that  it  ought  to  be  in  more 
general  use,  among  the  children  of  the  poor  especially,  in 
the  winter  season,  when  they  so  rarely  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
milk ; and  the  cost  is  not  more  than  a sixth  or  seventh  of 
the  price  of  tapioca  or  arrow-root,  if  it  be  made  at  home. 
Few  housewives  are  ignorant  of  the  method  of  obtaining  it 
by  tho  use  of  a common  hand-grater  and  sieve;  but  for 
yielding  larger  supplies  some  machinery  is  necessary. 

POTEMKl'N  GREGORY  ALEXAN  DROVITZ, 
PRINCE,  born  near  Smolensk,  of  a noble  though  poor 
family,  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  ob- 
tained a cornctcy  in  the  Russian  guards.  When  the  Revo- 
lution took  place  at  Petersburg,  in  1762,  by  which  Peter 
111.  was  dethroned,  and  his  wife  Catharina  proclaimed  em- 
press of  all  the  Russian,  Potemkin  took  the  part  of  C&- 
tharina,  and  was  very  active  in  bringing  his  regiment  over 
to  her  cause.  Ho  was  duly  noticed'  by  Catharina,  and 
after  some  time  he  became  her  favourite.  But  he  had 
better  claimB  to  favour  than  mere  personal  attractions,  for 
be  bad  great  natural  abilities,  comprehensive  ideas,  and 
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great  presence  of  mind  : the  empress  conceived  a real  es- 
teem for  him,  which  survived  thu  loss  of  her  affection. 
Unlike  her  other  favourites,  Potemkin,  when  no  longer  her 
personal  favourite,  continued  to  be  the  i^flkmtial  minister 
and  trusty  adviser  of  his  sovereign,  and  l^For  many  years 
the  most  influential  man  in  Russia.  His  views  were  turned 
towards  the  south,  and  he  encouraged  Catharina  to  extend 
her  dominions  in  the  direction  of  Turkey.  He  was  a main 
promoter  of  the  war  against  the  Porto  in  1771-2,  in  which 
the  Crimea  and  Kuban  were  dismembered  from  thu  Ottoman 
empire,  and  by  which  Russia  acquired  a footing  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxinc.  Ho  was  afierwards  the  means  of  in- 
ducing Heraclius,  czar  or  prince  of  Georgia,  to  do  homage 
to  the  empress,  and  receive  a Russian  garrison  at  Till  is. 
Ho  also  induced  Solomon,  the  sultan  of  Imiretia,  to  do 
the  same.  Lastly,  he  took  advantage  of  a dispute  with  the 
khan  of  the  Crimea,  who  had  been  acknowledged  as  an  in- 
dependent sovereign,  to  reduce  that  fine  province  under  the 
subjection  of  Russia,  in  the  years  1784-5.  The  countries 
dismembered  from  the  Ottoman  empire  wero  formed  into  a 
Russian  government,  which  received  the  classical  name  of 
Tauris,  or  Taurida,  and  Catharina  bestowed  upon  Potemkin, 
for  his  services,  both  military  and  diplomatic,  the  surnamo  of 
Taurisschesky.  Conformality  1o  this  name,  the  magnificent 
palace  which  Catharina  had  built  for  him  at  Petersburg 
was  styled  the  Taurian  or  Taurida  palace.  In  1787,  war 
having  broken  out  again  between  the  Porto  and  Russia, 
Potemkin  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian 
armies,  with  several  experienced  generals  under  his  orders, 
among  whom  was  Suwarrow.  In  1768,  Oczakow  was  taken 
by  the  Russians,  and  Ismael  in  the  following  year.  The 
Russians  occupied  Moldavia,  Bessarabia,  Wullachia,  and 
part  of  Bulgaria.  In  1791,  Potemkin  left  the  army,  and 
returned  to  Petersburg  to  enjoy  his  triumphs.  Ho  gave  a 
magnificent  entertainment  to  the  empress  and  her  court  in 
the  Taurida  palace,  which  is  well  described  by  Tooke  and 
the  other  historians  of  Catharina,  It  was  a gorgeous  display, 
worthy  of  the  Eastern  fairytales.  The  empress,  contrary  to 
lier  custom,  stayed  till  midnight,  in  order  not  to  disturb  the 
pleasure  of  her  host  and  of  the  company.  As  she  was  going 
to  retire,  she  turned  to  Potemkin  to  express  her  satisfac- 
tion, when  the  prince  fell  on  his  knee,  and  seized  her  hand, 
which  he  bedewed  with  tears.  This  was  a burst  of  genuine 
feeling,  and  in  a man  who  had  long  appeared  a stranger  to 
such  emotions.  Shortly  after,  Potemkin  quitted  Petersburg 
to  return  to  the  army.  He  attended  the  congress  of  Jassy  in 
1 792,  but  the  negotiations  had  already  begun,  and  were  car- 
ried on  between  Prince  Rcpnin  and  the  grand-vizier.  Po- 
temkin fell  ill  at  Jassy  of  an  epidemic  which  was  raging  at 
that  time.  When  Catharina  heard  of  it,  she  sent  two  of  her 
first  physicians  to  attend  on  him ; but  he  would  pay  no  at- 
tention to  their  advice,  and  indulged  even  more  than  usual 
in  his  intemperate  manner  of  living.  Ilis  disease  gaining 
ground,  he  (nought  of  removing  from  Ja^sy  to  Nicolaieff, 
a town  which  he  had  built  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yckol 
with  the  Bog,  but  he  had  scarcely  travelled  ten  miles  when 
he  felt  himself  dying.  He  was  taken  out  of  his  carriage, 
and  laid  down  on  the  grass  by  the  road  side,  under  a tree, 
where  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  niece  the  Princess  Bra- 
nicka,  in  October,  1792,  at  52  years  of  age.  His  remains 
were  moved  to  Kherson,  where  a mausoleum  was  raised  to 
him  by  order  of  Catharina.  The  following  is  a list  of  his 
titles  and  offices  at  the  time  of  his  death  : — he  was  field- 
marshal  of  Russia,  chief  general  of  the  cavalry,  great-ad- 
miral of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  governor-general  of 
Taurida  and  Ekatarinoslaf,  master  of  the  ordnance,  inspector- 
general  of  the  army,  grand-hetman  of  the  Cossncs,  adju- 
tant-general and  chamberlain  to  the  empress,  colonel  of  seve- 
ral regiments,  and  knight  of  many  orders. 

Potemkin  was  a man  of  contradictions  and  eccentricities; 
of  great  natural  abilities,  vast  conceptions,  and  of  extensive 
though  not  deep  information.  He  had  a most  active  mind, 
with  an  indolent  habit  of  body.  Enthusiastic  in  his  youth, 
ho  lived  to  be  satiated  with  every  kind  of  excitement,  and 
weary  of  all  that  this  world  can  afford.  He  served  how- 
ever to  the  last  his  country  and  his  sovereign  with  zeal,  and 
he  was  the  means  of  establishing  the  power  of  Russin  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Euxinc.  His  character  was  peculiarly 
Russian,  and  both  his  faults  and  his  good  qualities  were 
national. 

POTENTILLA  (so  called  from  its  potency  in  medicine, 
some  of  the  species,  especially  P.  replant,  having  been  em- 
plc/ed  os  astringents)  is  a large  rosaceous  genus,  the  species 


of  which  inhabit  exclusively  tho  cooler  parts  of  the  world, 
and  prefer  the  coldest.  Most  of  them  are  herbaceous  per- 
onnials,  a very  few  only  forming  shrubs.  Their  flowers 
arc  usually  yellow,  in  a few  species  they  are  white,  and  very 
rarely  they  are  purple.  Many  of  the  species  are  cultivated 
on  account  of  their  ornamental  appearance.  As  a genus 
Potentilla  differs  from  Program  (or  the  strawberry)  in  no- 
thing except  the  receptacle  of  its  fruit  being  dry  and  hard,  in- 
stead of  succulent  and  much  enlarged.  Such  of  the  species 
of  Potentilla  as  have  fingered  leaves  are  popularly  called 
cinquefoils. 

POTERIOCRTNITES.  [Encrinites,  vol.  ix.,  p.  .191.) 
N.B.  In  Mr.  Murchison’s  great  work  on  the  Sihtrian  Sys- 
tem, vol.  ii.,  p.  672,  pi.  17,  fig.  3,  Professor  Phillips  de- 
scribes and  figures  a new  genus  of  Encrinites  under  the 
name  of  Hypcmthf)crinitcs,  observing  that  in  it  the  lowest 
plates  clearly  seen  appear  to  correspond  to  the  first  costals 
of  the  genus  Actinocriniles,  and  that  the  pelvic  plates  wero 
probably  small.  The  column  he  thinks  was  probably  short ; 
its  ioints  are  prominent  in  the  middle,  and  thinnest  near  the 
hotly.  The  Professor  observes,  in  conclusion,  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  lower  plates  in  Euealyptoerinite # of 
Goldfuss  is  so  very  similar  to  that  above  noticed,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  the  genera  so  entirely  distinct  as  would 
be  the  case  if  Euealyptoerinite * be  really,  as  Goldfuss  sup- 
poses, destitute  of  a column.  Queore  tamen. 

POTHIE'R,  ROBERT  JOSEPH,  born  at  Orleans  in 
1699,  studiod  in  his  native  town,  and  adopted  the  profession 
of  the  law.  He  was  made  conseiller  au  chatelel  (court) 
of  Orleans,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  professor  of  French 
luw  in  the  university  of  that  city.  Ho  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  chancellor  D'Aguesseau,  and  he  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  civilians  that  Fi  ance  has  pro- 
duced. Pothier  wrote  many  professional  works,  but  ho 
cliictly  devoted  his  labours  to  extend  the  study  of  the 
Roman  law.  With  (his  view  he  published  his  edition  of 
the  * Digesta.*  which  is  entitled  * Pandects  Justiniancro  in 
Novum  Ordinem  Digests;  cum  Lcgibus  Codicis  et  No- 
vellis  qua  Jus  Pandeclarum  confirmant,  cxplicant,  aut 
abrogant,’  3 vols.,  fob,  Paris,  1748-52.  Tho  work  contains 
au  introduction  on  the  history  of  the  Roman  law,  a Com- 
mentary on  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  and  on  Hadrian’s 
perpetual  Edict,  and  is  accompanied  by  notes  and  tables  of 
contents.  After  Pot  bier’s  death,  his  friend  Guyot  published 
a new  edition  of  his  * Pandects,’  in  which  he  inserted  many 
corrections  and  additions  that  Pothier  had  made  in  MS. 
on  a copy  of  the  former  edition,  and  also  a biographical 
notice  of  Pothier,  3 vols.  fob,  Lyon,  1782.  Other  editions 
of  Pothicr’s  ‘Pandects'  have  since  appeared  ; among  which 
there  is  one  with  a French  translation  by  Br6ard  Neuville 
and  Moreau  do  Montalin,  Paris,  1810. 

Pothier  was  the  author  of  numerous  treatises  on  various 
branches  of  law : 'Traitfi  du  Contrat  de  Manage ‘Train? 
des  Contrats  Aldatoires;’  ' Du  Contrat  do  Vente;*  ‘ Du 
Contrat  de  Change  et  Billets  dc  Commerce  ;*  ‘ Du  Contrat 
de  Lounge 1 Du  Contrat  de  Louagc  Maritime  et  du  Con- 
trnt  de  Socidtd;’  ‘ Traile  des  Obligations,’  which  has 
been  translated  into  English,  with  the  following  title,  ' A 
Trcatiso  on  the  Law  of  Obligations  or  Contracts,  trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  W.  D.  Evans,’  2 vols.  8vo.,  Lou- 
don, 1806  ; * Trait6  du  Domaino  de  Propriety,  dc  la  Posses- 
sion, et  de  la  Prescription.’  These  and  other  treatises  of 
Pothier  have  been  collected  in  one  work  under  the  title 
‘Trailds  sur  Difl'drentcs  Matidros  de  Droit  Civil  appliqu'-ca 
a 1’ Usage  du  Barreau  et  de  la  Jurisprudence  Prangaise,’  4 
vols.  4to.,  Orleans,  1781. 

The  compilers  of  the  now  French  Civil  Code  under  Napo- 
leon made  great  use  of  Pothier’s  treatises,  as  is  shown  in  a 
useful  work  by  M.  Ledru,  a French  civilian,  entitled  * Lo 
Pothier  des  Notaires.  ou  Abrdgc  de  ses  divers  Traitds,  avoc 
(’Indication  de  ceux  des  Articles  du  Code  Civil  dont  on  y 
rctrouvo  les  Dispositions,’  4 vols.  8vo.»  Paris,  1823.  Ou 
this  subject  Savigny  remarks,  * It  is  generally  known 
that  Pothier  is  the  polar  star  of  Roman  law  to  modern 
French  jurists,  and  that  his  writings  bad  a most  immediate 
influence  on  the  code.  I am  very  far  from  depreciating 
Pothier:  on  the  contrary,  the  jurisprudence  of  a nation,  in 
which  he  was  one  of  many,  would  be  very  well  directed. 
But  a juristical  literature,  in  which  he  stands  alone,  and  is 
honoured  and  studied  almost  ns  an  original  authority,  is  an 
object  of  pity.’  (Vom  Bentf,  fee.,  p.  60.)  The  treatise  on 
Contracts,  which  is  perhaps  tho  best  known  of  Pothier’* 
works  to  English  lawyers,  may  be  comprehended  within  tho 
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same  judgment.  It  U a respectable  ami  useful  work,  but 
it  should  not  be  studied  as  an  authority.  Among  the  other 
works  of  Pothier  is  the  'Continue  d’Orl£ans/  I 760.  which  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  treatises  on  the  old  French  law. 

Pothier  died  at  Orleans  in  1772.  He  left  many  works  in 
MS.  which  were  published  by  his  friend  Guyol:  'CEuvres 
Poslbumos  do  It.  J.  Pothier,*  3 vola.  4to.,  Paris,  1777,  con- 
taining, among  others,  treatises  4 Des  Successions/  * Des 
Donations  Testamentaires,'  ‘Des  Donations  entre  Vifs,' 

* Des  Ceils,’  ‘ Des  Fiefs/  * Do  la  Procedure  Civile  et  de  la 
Procedure  Criminelle.’ 

It  is  a merit  of  Pothier  that  his  learning  was  enlightened 
by  a strong  sense  of  justice,  morality,  and  religion.  He 
never  gave  his  sanction  to  any  of  tlie  unjust  and  cruel  prac- 
tices of  tho  old  French  judiciary  system,  such  as  the  torture. 
In  his  treatise  * De  la  Procedure  Criminelle,’  sect,  iv., 
art.  2,  he  exposes  tho  absurd  custom  which  existed  iu  his 
lime  iu  France,  and  still  exists  in  some  European  states,  of 
obliging  the  accused,  at  tlie  beginning  of  his  interrogation 
or  examination,  to  take  an  oath  to  reveal  all  the  truth,  thus 
inducing  him  to  perjure  himself  in  order  to  save  his  life: 

4 a custom/  observes  Pothier,  * which  has  been  reprobated 
by  many  divines  and  racialists,  and  which  appears  to  bo 
borrow  ed  fri-iu  tlie  code  of  the  Inquisition.’ 

POTIDAiA.  [Macedonia.] 

POTO'M AC.  [Mauyland;  Virginia.] 

POTO'MIDA,  Mr.  Swainsou’s  name  fur  a subgenus  of 
Dr.  Turlon’s  genus  Mysca,  placed  by  Mr.  Swainson  in  the 
subfamily  Union  in  a:,  family  L'nionidte.  (Malacology,) 
POTOROO7.  [M auscim ali  a,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  462.) 

POTOSI7,  a town  in  South  America,  in  the  republic  of 
Bol  ivia,  and  in  the  department  of  Potosi,  is  built  on  the 
south-western  declivity  of  the  Cerro  do  Potosi,  in  19*  367 
S.  lat.  and  65a  2U7  \V.  long.,  at  an  elevatiou  of  13,265 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  town,  which  a 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  mines  of  the  Cerro  were 
in  a flourishing  state,  is  said  to  have  contained  100.666 
inhabitants,  contained,  in  lb26,  a population  not  exceeding 
12,000,  about  half  of  whom  were  Peruvian  Indians.  It  is 
built  on  an  unuvensite,  and  the  streets  are  consequently  irre- 
gular, but  they  are  tolerably  wide  and  clean.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  large,  and  most  uftlicm  substantial.  On  one  side 
of  the  principal  square  stands  the  government-house,  n long 
low  range  of  buildings,  including  the  courts  of  justice,  tho 
gaol,  and  the  guard-house.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  cathedral, 
an  immense  edifice,  still  unfinished,  which  has  very  little 
claim  to  architectural  beauty.  The  mint  also  is  very  large, 
but  far  from  being  a fine  building.  The  great  square  con- 
tains a monument  erected  in  honour  of  Bolivar.  The  town 
is  well  supplied  with  meal,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  though  the 
surrounding  countrv  is  barren  and  exhibits  few  signs  of  ve- 
getation. The  Indians  live  mostly  on  potatoes-  Tho  cli- 
mate of  Potosi  presents  the  changes  of  the  four  seasons  of 
the  year  every  day.  It  commonly  freezes  at  night,  and  the 
morning  is  piercingly  cold ; the  forenoon  is  like  the  finest 
Match  nay  in  England;  from  noon  to  about  two  or  three 
o’clock  it  is  extremely  hot  in  the  sun,  but  in  the  shade  it  is 
not  only  cool,  hut  very  cold.  The  evenings  und  the  early 
>art  of  the  nights  are  usually  serene,  and  sometimes  mild, 
t is  a healthy  place,  but  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  air,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  elevation  above  the  sea-level,  pro- 
duces a difficulty  of  respiration  called  zarochi,  to  which 
even  the  natives  and  animals  are  subject. 

The  Cerro  of  Potosi  rises  to  the  elevation  of  16,037  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  of  a reddish  brown  colour,  and  has  the 
shape  of  a perfect  cone,  but  is  not  volcanic,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed. It  does  not  produce  a blade  of  grass : the  whole  moun- 
tain seems  to  consist  of  silver-ore  of  different  degrees  of  rich- 
ness. It  was  discovered  that  this  mountain  contained  silver- 
ore  by  an  Indian,  in  1545,  who  being  in  pursuit  of  a buna 
Upon  the  steep  declivity,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  fall- 
ing caught  hold  of  a shrub,  which  being  lorn  from  the  soil, 
exposed  amass  of  solid  silver  at  the  mots.  From  that  time 
to  the  present  day  the  mines  hove  been  worked.  Tlie  pro- 
duce of  these  mines  from  1556  to  I860  amounted  to  the 
enormous  sura  of  ©23,950,509  Spanish  dollars,  orl85,388, 864/. 
The  greatest  produce  was  in  1593,  when  it  amounted  to 
7,859,693  Spanish  dollars,  or  1,768,251/.  In  the  middle  of 
the  seventeelh  century  the  produce  began  gradually  to  fall 
off.  A few  years  previous  to  the  War  of  Independence  the 
produce  was  still  about  8000  marcs  (4600  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois) of  pure  silver  weekly,  but  during  the  war  the  exlen- 
uvy  machinery  was  destroyed,  turd  m 1826  Temple  esti- 


mated the  annual  produce  at  125,000/.  only,  or  1500  marcs 
weekly. 

(Humboldt,  Essai  tur  la  Nouvelle  Esfagne ; Temple, 
Travels  in  vanmu  Parts  i/  Peru. 

POTOSI,  ^BLUIS  DE.  [Mix  can  States.] 

POTSDARWwone  of  the  two  governments  which  form 
the  province  of  Brandenburg.  It  includes  the  district  of 
Berlin,  which,  though  only  29  souarc  miles  in  extent,  has 
been  called  a government  by  Hasscl  and  others.  This 
government  is  situated  between  51*  5G7  and  53°  357  N.  lat. 
and  between  11“  107  and  14*  247  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Mecklcnburg-Schwerin  and  M.-Strelitz,  on 
the  north-east  by  Pomerania,  on  tho  east  by  Frankfort,  on 
the  south  by  Saxony,  on  the  south-west  by  Anhalt- Dessau, 
on  the  west  by  the  province  of  Saxony,  and  on  the  north- 
west by  Hanover.  It  is  formed  of  the  districts  formerly  called 
tho  Priegnitz,  the  Uckermark,  and  several  circles  of  the 
Middle  Mark,  and  is  divided  into  thirteen  circles,  besides 
the  district  of  Berlin.  The  area  is  8006  square  miles,  a. id 
the  population  (1837)  1,169,766  ; that  of  Berlin  is  265,394. 
This  tract  is  an  extensive  and  low  plain,  varied  only  occa- 
sionally by  slight  elevations.  The  soil,  though  for  the  most 
part  a light  sand,  contains  some  fertile  spots,  especially  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers.  Tlie  climate  is  generally  healthy. 
Tho  principal  mineral  is  bog-iron  ore,  which  however  does 
not  yield  above  26  per  cent.  The  inhabitants  are  indus- 
trious, and  carry  on  manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton,  and 
linen.  The  principal  towns,  besides  Berlin  and  Potsdam, 
are  Brandenburg,  with  13,283  inhabitants;  Prenzlau,  with 
16,569  inhabitants;  Charlottenburg,  6376  inhabitants; 
New  Ruppin,  7415  inhabitants;  Wittstock,  6113  inhabit- 
ants; and  Spandau,  6753  inhabitants. 

POTSDAM,  the  capital  of  tho  government,  the  hand- 
somest town  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  next  to  Berlin,  is 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ruthe  and  the  Havel,  on 
on  island  ubout  18  miles  in  circumference,  formed  by  the 
Havel,  some  small  lakes,  and  a canal.  It  became  the  occa- 
sional residence  of  the  court  about  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  it  is  indebted  for  its  chief  improvements 
to  Frederic  II.,  before  whose  time  the  old  town  consisted 
of  only  four  streets.  Frederic  built  almost  the  whole  of  the 
now  town,  and  had  several  of  the  new  streets  made  to  look 
like  rows  of  palaces,  the  fronts  being  all  of  stone.  The 
streets  are  regular  and  brood,  and  there  are  some  good 
squares;  but  tlie  whole  is  on  too  largo  a scale  for  the 
population,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  court,  or  when  the 
garrison  is  reduced,  the  town  seems  deserted.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a rampart,  and  1ms  nine  gates,  of  which  the 
Brandenburg  gate  is  a handsome  triumphal  arch  copied 
from  the  arch  of  Trajan  at  Rome.  Of  the  seven  bridges 
over  the  Havel  and  the  canal,  the  finest  is  the  Tel  to  or 
bridge,  which  is  600  feet  long  and  30  wide,  and  consists  of 
8 iron  arches  resting  on  massive  stone  pillars.  Of  the 
numerous  fine  buildings  the  following  seem  to  be  the  most 
worthy  of  notice: — 1.  The  Royal  Palace,  in  the  old  town, 
was  begun  by  the  elector  Frederic  W illiam  I.,  and  completed 
by  Frederic  II.  It  is  an  oblong  parallelogram,  three  stories 
high,  adorned  with  colonnades  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The 
main  entrance  is  towards  the  old  market-place,  a handsome 
square,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  an  obelisk  of  red 
and  white  marble  75  feet  high,  the  four  sides  of  which  are 
adorned  with  busts  of  the  elector  Frederic  William  and  of 
kings  Frederic  I.,  Frederic  William  I.,  and  Frederic  II. 
This  palace  has  extensive  gardens  along  the  river.  2.  The 
Town-hall,  which  Frederic  II.  caused  to  he  built  in  1754,  on 
the  model  of  that  of  Amsterdam.  3.  The  Theatre.  4.  Tlie 
new  great  poor-house  and  infirmary;  and  5,  the  Military 
Orphan  Asylum.  Of  the  churches,  wo  may  notice  the 
garrison  church,  which  contains  the  tombs  of  Frederic 
William  I.  and  Frederic  II.;  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  with  a fine  steeple  280  feet  high ; and  the  Frcncn 
Protestant  church,  built  on  the  plan  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Romo.  There  are  extensive  barracks,  and  a large  building 
660  feet  in  length  and  75  feet  in  breadth,  for  exercising  the 
troops  in  bad  weather.  Potsdam  is  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  of  all  the  offices  connected  with  it,  and  has  a great 
number  of  useful  and  charitable  institutions.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  silk,  cotton,  linen,  woollens,  leather,  hats, 
hosiery,  musical  instruments,  and  carriages.  In  the  manu- 
factory of  small  arms,  the  musket-barrels,  made  at  Spandau, 
are  fitted  with  stocks.  &c , and  finished  for  use. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Potsdam  are  tho  Brauhausbcrg  with 

agreeable  promenades ; the  Pfaueninsel  (Island  of  Peacocks; 
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in  Ihe  river  Have),  which  is  2000  paces  long  and  600  broad, 
with  hue  grounds  laid  out  in  what  the  Germans  call  the 
English  style,  and  containing  many  foreign  animals;  the 
Russian  colony  Alexandrewna,  established  in  1826;  and 
three  royal  palaces:  (1)  Sanaouci,  the  favourite  residence  of 
Frederic  II.,  which  is  only  one  story  high,  with  a circular  pavi* 
lion  at  each  end,  in  one  of  which  the  king's  library  remains 
exactly  in  the  same  state  as  at  his  death.  The  palace  stands 
on  the  slope  of  an  eminence  and  commands  a One  prospect. 
The  gardens  are  very  extensive,  and  laid  out  with  much 
taste.  (2)  The  Marble  Palace;  and  (3)  the  New  Palace,  a 
very  magnificent  building  founded  bv  Frederic  II.  Iho 
population  of  Potsdam  on  the  1st  of  January,  1838,  was 
25.5G0.  without  the  garrison,  which  varies  from  6000  to 
10,000  men. 

(Dieterici,  Uebersicht  det  Verkehrs  im  Preussischrn 
Staate,  & c„  1838;  Hdrschelman  : Cannabich:  Stein;  Mill- 
ler.  Geograph.  Hor  ter  inch  dee  Preuxsischen  S>  nates,  1836; 
Ilcidemann,  T<>rtographischStatistiiches  IVorterbuck  der 
Preussixchen  Monarchic,  1836;  Schlieben,  Gemiildt  der 
Preuxsi ttchen  Monarchic,  1830;  Official  Population  Returns 
for  1837.) 

POTT,  PERCIVALL,  was  born  in  London  in  1713. 
He  was  intended  for  the  Church,  in  which,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  his  relation  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  he  hud  good 
prospects  of  preferment ; but  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
give  up  his  inclination  fir  surgery.  He  was  accordingly,  in 
1 729,  apprenticed  to  Mr,  Nourse,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and  one  of  the  few  by  whom  ana- 
tomical lectures  were  at  that  time  delivered.  In  1736  lie 
commenced  private  practice:  in  1743  he  was  elected  assist- 
ant surgeon,  and  in  ) 749  full  surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  In  1736  he  received  a severe  compouj£fracture 
of  his  leg,  and  during  the  confinement  which  the  accident 
rendered  necessary,  he  commenced  writing  the  surgical 
works  for  which  he  has  since  been  justly  celebrated.  His 
first  publication  was  a ‘Treatise  on  Rupturos;’  in  1757  lie 
wrote  on  Hernia  Congenita,  in  1758  on  Fistula  Lacry- 
inali*.  in  1760  on  Injuries  of  the  Head,  in  1762  on  Hydro- 
cele, in  1765  on  Fistula  in  Ano.  At  subsequent  periods  he 
published  observations  on  fractures  and  dislocations,  cata- 
ract, polypus  of  the  nose,  chimney-sweeper  s cancer,  morti- 
fication of  the  toes,  and  on  paralysis  from  disease  of  the 
spine. 

In  1787,  his  time  being  fully  occupied  in  private  practice, 
he  resigned  his  hospital  surgeoncy,  having  served  the  in- 
stitution for  nearly  half  a century.  In  1788  he  died. 

Mr.  Pott’s  writings  are  essentially  practical,  and  full  of 
common  sense;  and  the  clearness  and  purity  of  their  style 
contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  make  them  everywhere 
acceptable.  Probably  no  person  of  his  lime  had  more  in- 
fluence in  the  improvement  of  surgery,  not  indeed  by  such 
scientific  principles  as  were  established  by  his  early  pupil 
John  Hunter,  but  by  the  introduction  of  judicious  and  sim- 
ile rules  of  practice  in  every  subject  to  which  he  directed 
lis  attention.  Many  of  these  rules  are  still  strictly  followed 
both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  and  some  of  the 
diseases  which  were  first  described  by  him  still  bear  bis 
name,  as  Pott’s  gangrene,  Pott’s  fracture  of  the  leg,  &c. 

His  works  weru  published  collectively  in  several  forms 
after  his  death  ; the  best  edition  is  that  edited  by  his  rela- 
tion and  successor  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Earle,  in  3 
volumes.  8vo.,  Ixuvlon,  1796,  and  in  subsequent  years. 

POTTER,  PAUL,  an  admirable  painter  of  animals,  the 
son  of  Peter  Potior,  an  artist  of  moderate  ability,  was  born 
at  Enkhuysen,  in  the  year  1625.  He  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  art  from  his  father  ; and  such  was  his  progress, 
that  at  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  held  in  the  highest  de- 
gree of  estimation,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
promising  artists  of  his  time.  He  established  himself  at 
the  Hague,  where  he  was  greatly  patronised  by  Maurice, 
Prince  of  Orange,  for  whom  he  painted  some  of  his  finest 
pictures.  Hero  he  married,  in  I6£0,  the  daughter  of  an 
architect  named  Balkanende,  in  whoso  house  ho  resided, 
and  afterwards  removed  to  Amsterdam.  He  was  naturally 
of  a delicate  constitution,  which  by  his  unremitting  attention 
to  hw  art  he  greatly  impaired,  and  died  on  the  15th  of  Jan., 
1654,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  ago. 

The  chief  excellence  of  Paul  Potter  consisted  in  his 

inttng  of  cows,  sheep,  goals,  and  other  animals  in  which 

makes  his  landscape  a subordinate  part,  but  the  animals 
are  executed  with  a correctness  of  drawing  and  a delicacy 
of  touch  perfectly  astonishing.  His  pictures  usually  exhi- 


bit a brilliant  effect  of  sunshine,  in  which  Iho  skies,  trees, 
and  distances  evince-  a remarkable  freedom  of  hand,  whilst 
the  principal  parts  are  finished  with  the  utmost  delicacy 
and  minuteness.  He  sometime*  painted  as  large  ns  life,  but 
succeeded  best  in  cabinet-sixed  work*.  One  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  the  latter  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster,  at  Grosvenor-house.  It  is  a landscape  with 
cattle  and  figures.  The  scene  is  a view  near  the  Hague, 
and  the  picture  was  painted  for  Van  8linglundt,  in  whose 
possession  it  remained  till  1750,  when  it  was  bought  bv  a 
collector  and  taken  to  Paris,  and  was  afterwards  sold  to  Mr. 
Crawford  of  Rotterdam  for  1350/..  at  a public  auction  in  that 
city.  The  sixo  is  1 foot  f>  inches,  by  1 foot  8 inches  wide. 
The  marquis  is  stated  to  have  given  900  guineas  for  it. 
Though  the  preference  is  given  to  his  smaller  pictures,  there 
is  one  of  a herdsman  and  cattle,  the  size  of  life,  which  for- 
merly belonged  lo  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  is  now  in  tho 
gallery  of  the  Louvre;  it  U designed  and  executed  with 
surpassing  truth  and  character,  and  gained  for  tho  painter 
the  title  of  the  Raffaeile  of  animals. 

Paul  Potter  designed  every  object  from  nature,  and  it  was 
his  constant  practice,  in  his  walks  in  the  fields,  the  only  re- 
creation he  allowed  himself,  to  sketch  every  object  that  at- 
tracted his  attention  ; hence  in  his  pictures  he  ensured  the 
greatest  fidelity  to  nature.  Like  othei  Dutch  painters,  his 
subjects  are  sometimes  grossly  offensive,  but  in  all  his  ca- 
binet works  the  execution  is  deserving  of  the  very  highest 
praise.  There  are  many  beautiful  etchings  by  him  executed 
in  a masterly  style:  some  are  marked  Pm l us  Pitterf.,  and 
others  in.  et  J.,  and  a great  number  of  hi*  designs  have  heen 
spiritedly  etched  by  Mark  de  Bye.  (Bryan's  Diet.;  P»l- 
kington’s  Diet. ; Biographic  Univertelle.) 

POTTER,  JOHN,  D.D„  born  1674,  died  1747.  an  emi- 
nent prelate  of  the  English  church,  was  born  at  Wakefield 
in  Yorkshire,  where  hi*  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Potter,  was  a 
linendraner,  and  cduraled  in  the  grammar-school  of  that 
town.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  as  servitor  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford ; took  the  degree  of  B A.  in  1692, 
and  in  1694  became  fellow  of  Lincoln  College.  He  had  by 
this  time  made  great  attainments  in  classical  learning,  and 
though  so  very  young,  was  encouraged  by  Dr.  Charlett,  the 
master  of  University  College,  to  publish  a collection  which 
he  had  made  of  various  readings  and  notes  on  the  treatise 
of  Plutarch  ’ De  audiendis  Poetis.’  This  was  published  in 
1694,  and  was  soon  followed  by  a similar  work,  namely, 
various  readings  and  notes  on  an  oration  of  Basil.  His 
greater  works  soon  followed:  his  edition  of  Lyeephron,  and 
his‘Archseologia  Groca,'  or  Antiquities  of  Greece,  both  pub- 
lished in  1697.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  works  such  as 
these  could  have  been  produced  by  a young  man  scarcely 
past  his  twenty-third  year.  His  Lycophron  was  reprinted 
in  1702,  at  which  time  he  had  gained  a continental  reputa- 
tion, as  appears  by  his  dedication  of  it  to  Grcevitis.  His 

* Grecian  Antiquities’  soon  became  and  still  continues  to  be 
a popular  book,  having  been  often  reprinted  ; but  it  is  now 
far  behind  the  present  state  of  philological  knowledge.  It 
contains  abundant  proof*  of  the  author's  learning,  but  it 
also  shows  that  he  possessed  little  critical  discrimination,  a 
fault  however  which  ho  shared  in  common  with  many  other 
scholars  of  that  time.  It  was  published,  in  Latin,  in  the 

* Thesaurus  ’ of  Gronovius.  In  1698  he  entered  into  holy 
orders,  and  from  that  time  hi*  studies  appear  to  have  been 
almost  exclusively  professional,  and  he  passed  from  one 
preferment  in  the  church  to  another  till  at  last  he  reached 
the  highest  dignity.  Archbishop  Tennison  made  him 
his  chaplain,  and  gave  him  the  living  of  Great  Mongo- 
lian! in  Kent,  and  subsequently  other  preferment  in  Buck- 
inghamshire and  Oxfordshire.  He  became  chaplain  to 
Queen  Anne,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  with  a canonry  of  Christ  Church,  and  in 
1715  bishop  of  Oxford.  This  he  was  said  to  owe  to  (lie  in- 
terest of  the  Marlborough  family.  In  the  same  year  he 
published  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
in  2 volumes,  folio,  which  is  still  the  best  edition  of  that 
author.  His  other  publication*  were  sermons  and  charge*, 
and  a discourse  on  church  government.  In  1737  he  was 
made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  high  station  he 
supported  with  much  dignity  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His 
theological  works  were  published  at  Oxford,  in  3 vols.  8vo  , 
1753. 

POTTER.  ROBERT,  was  born  in  1721.  Tie  was  edu- 
cated at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree 
of  B.A.  in  1741.  He  was  successively  appointed  vicar  of 
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Seaming  in  Norfolk,  prebendary  of  Norwich,  and  vicar  of 
Lowestoft  and  Kcssingland,  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich. 
He  died  August  9th,  1804,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 

Potter  published  a volume  of  poems  in  1774,  nnd  trans- 
lations of  jEsehylus  in  1777,  of  Euripides  in  1781-82,  and  j 
of  Sophocles  in  1788.  Of  these  translations  that  of  AJschylus 
is  the  best,  and  perhaps  gives  to  an  English  reader  as  good  an 
idea  of  the  original  os  a translation  can  supply.  Potter  also 
published  ‘An  Enquiry  into  some  Passages  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
Lives  of  the  Poets,’  1783;  'a  translation  of  'The  Oracle 
concerning  Babylon  * and  the  4 Song  of  Exultation’  from 
Isaiah,  a xii.,  xiv,  1785;  and  'A  Sermon  on  the  Thanks- 
giving for  the  Peace,’  1K02- 

POTTERY.  As  porcelain  is  only  a finer  kind  of  pottery, 
tlxo  following  description  will  comprehend  the  mode  of 
manufacturing  both  articles. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  it  was  ascertained  by 
experiment  that  the  earths  alone  are  infusible,  but  that 
when  silex  is  combined  with  aluminous  earth,  and  subjected 
to  a strong  fire,  it  unites  chemically  with  the  clay,  as  an 
nrid  to  a base ; and  that  when  a third  earth,  having  alka- 
line properties,  as  lime,  magnesia,  or  barytes,  is  added, 
a more  complete  change  is  effected,  and  a vitrified  body  is 
produced,  resembling  in  density  and  fracture  many  natural 
gems.  When  the  earthy  materials  are  free  from  metallic 
matter,  a perfect  porcelain  is  thus  produced.  It  was  found 
that  seven  parts  of  silex,  six  parts  of  aluminous  earth, 
and  two  parts  of  an  alkaline  earth,  would  produce  such  a 
body.  On  this  principle  the  Germans  and  French  founded 
their  china  manufactures.  In  England  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  Wedgwood  wrought  a complete  revolution  in  the 
art.  and  by  bold  experiments,  guided  by  his  knowledge  of 
mineralogy  and  chemistry,  he  laid  the  sure  foundation  for 
all  those  improvements  which  have  raised  the  earthen 
manufactures  of  this  country  to  an  eminence  which  our 
continental  neighbours  arc  now  labouring  to  rival. 

We  shall  now  doscribo  the  practice  of  a pottery  as  carried 
on  in  Staffordshire,  where  the  trade  has  long  flourished  to  a 
great  extent,  and  now  affords  subsistence  to  a population  of 
seventy  thousand  persons  * 

The  materials  fur  earthenware  are  reduced  to  the  con- 
sistence of  cream,  in  which  state  they  are  called  slip* 
(slops) : this  fluidity  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  perfect 
mixture  of  all  the  ingredients,  and  their  mutual  chemical 
action  in  the  fire.  The  basis  of  the  composition  is  a clay 
from  the  plastic-clay  formation  in  Devonshire  or  Dorset- 
shire, to  which  is  added  ground  flint,  which  gives  white- 
ness and  solidity  to  the  goods.  For  the  better  kinds,  a por- 
tion  of  China-clay,  or  decomposed  felspar  from  Cornwall,  is 
added,  together  with  a small  quantity  of  ground  white  gra- 
nite. By  this  means  the  density  of  the  ware  is  increased, 
greater  purity  of  whiteness  is  obtained,  and  also  a degree  of 
vitrification  which  makes  the  ware  sonorous  when  struck. 

The  clays  arc  thrown  into  their  several  vats  sunk  in  the 
ground,  where  they  arc  blended  with  water,  and  sifted, 
through  fine  silk  lawns,  into  other  receptacles,  and  then 
diluted  with  water  until  a pint  measure  of  clay  slip  weighs 
exactly  twenty-four  ounces;  Hint  and  granite  slips  are  made 
to  weigh  thirty-two  ounces;  thus  the  potter  mixes  by  mea- 
sure, while  his  calculations  are  formed  upon  the  known 
weights  of  the  several  earths  that  he  is  using.  The  mix- 
ture is  made  in  a vat,  the  sides  of  which  are  perfectly  verti- 
cal, and  the  quantity  of  each  material  to  bo  used  is  marked 
by  notches  on  a rod  or  guage-stick,  which  the  foreman,  who 
superintends  this  process,  dips  into  the  vat,  while  the  slip- 
maker  pours  in  the  slips,  until  each  rises  to  its  proper  mark 
on  the  mixing-rod.  The  whole  is  now  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated. and  it  is  lifted  by  a pump  into  a vessel,  from  which 
it  descends,  through  a tap,  into  a silk  sieve,  which  is  kept  j 
in  constant  agitation  while  the  fluid  is  passing  through  it. 
This  process  of  sifting  is  repeated  once  or  twice  more,  in 
order  to  ensure  not  only  the  fineness  of  the  body,  but  the 
complete  amalgamation  of  all  its  parts.  The  slip  is  then 
pumped  on  to  a boiler,  or  slip-kiln,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
formed  of  large  flat  fire-bricks,  under  which  four  or  five 

rallel  flues  pass  from  the  fire-placo  to  a high  chimney. 

le  water  is  then  evaporated,  until  the  boiling  mass  is 
brought  to  a proper  consistency  for  working ; but,  the  steam 
having  given  it  a cellular  and  porous  texture,  it  requires  to 

• TV  jubWt  of  pottery  1»a»  V**n  putty  ImM  trailer  EitTHimti.  A* 
til  to  nrticli-  will  explain  iho  piocnvi  qf  thu  branch  of  indiMtry 

lit  tbfl  Ensltoll  po4tcM-.  nl  the  pti-M-ot  lime,  it  baa  not  been  ronnuteunl  dpt*. 
*-.ry  to  nvowt  ail  repetition  of  wha;  may  hare  boon  Mid  unlei  another  head  a 
tew  year*  a#o. 


be  beaten  or  wedged  until  the  air  is  driven  out  and  a section 
of  the  mass,  when  cut,  is  smooth  and  compact. 

The  business  of  the  slip-house  requires  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  the  potter.  Ruinous  losses  have  often 
been  suffered  through  inattention  to  this  department,  and 
the  error  has  not  been  delected  until  the  goods  have  been 
finished,  when  the  circumstance  of  the  gluzc  peeling  off,  or 
the  body  of  the  ware  splitting,  warns  the  unfortunate  manu- 
facturer to  look  to  his  materials,  or  iho  bad  management  of 
the  slip-house. 

The  following  nrc  useful  and  safe  forms  for  the  mixture 
of  earthenware  bodies. 

Cream-colour  or  Printed  Ware. — 

Dorset  clay  • . 56  or  f»0  or  GG 

China  clay  ...  27  18  17 

Flint  . . . 14  20  17 

Cornish  granite  .3  2 

Drab-coloured  Ware  is  made  of  the  fine  grey  marl  found 
between  the  coal  strata,  which  burns  to  a cane-colour  in  the 
oven ; or  a white  body,  as  above,  is  stained  with  oxide  of 
nickel,  which  gives  it  a greenish  drab  tint;  or  with  oxide  of 
manganese. 

Drab  body.—C&nc  marl  • 32  or  — or  56  or  2G 

Dorset  clay  . 22  43  20  46 

Cornish  granite  45  50  24  25 

Oxide  of  nickel  1 7 — — 

Manganese  — • — — 3 

The  granite  in  the  above  bodies  gives  great  density  and  a 
very  close  flintv  fracture. 

Drown  or  Chocolate  bodies  are  made  with  a basis  of  the 
red  ochrcous  clay,  obtained  from  the  red-marl  formation 
above  the  coal  strata.  A great  variety  of  tints  may  be  ob- 
tained Injudicious  combinations  of  oxides  of  iron,  as  um- 
ber, calcined  copperas,  bole,  &c. 

Brown. — Red  clay  , . 83  or  60 

Dorset  clay  . .13  30 

Flint  . . . 2 10 

Manganese  . . 2 

F-tryptian  Black,  for  tea-pots,  ink  stands,  &c.,  is  made  in 

the  same  way,  but  with  a larger  portion  of  the  oxides  of  iruu 
and  manganese. 

Black. — Red  clay  . . 45  or  34 

Dorset  clay  . . 3G  42 

Manganese  . .13  12 

Protoxide  of  iron  . 6 12 

B.ue  bodice  are  produced  by  the  mixture  of  a small  quan- 
tity of  oxide  of  cobalt  with  a fine  white  body ; when  made 
of  vitrcsccnt  materials,  so  as  to  give  a gem-like  surface 
without  glazing,  it  is  termed  jasper.  This  beautiful  article 
is  well  known  by  the  splendid  production*  of  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood, whose  medallions  and  cameos  maintain  their  un- 
rivalled excellence  to  the  present  lime. 

Jasper  bodies.— 

Sulphate  of  barytes  48  or  Carbonate  of  barjtes  34 
China  clay  . .16  China  clay  . . 15 

Dorset  clay . , 24  Dorset  clay  . .15 

Flint  . • .10  Cornish  granite  . 33 

Gypsum  . .2  White  lead  . .3 

These  mixtures  give  a fine  white  body  for  ornaments, 
which  may  be  stained  blue  by  the  addition  of  from  one-third 
of  a part  to  one  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  according  to  the 
strength  of  tint  required  ; or  a green  jasper  may  bo  pro- 
duced by  staining  with  protoxide  of  chrome. 

A body  railed  turquoise  has  been  manufactured  to  a 
great  exlcnt  for  a few  yeare  past.  It  is  nothing  more  than 
n good  white  body,  stained  with  a mixture  of  oxide  of  cobalt 
combined  with  a large  proportion  of  oxide  of  line ; when 
glazed,  it  has  the  peculiar  milky  tint  of  the  gem  after  which 
it  ha*  been  named. 

In  this  manner,  by  a proper  combination  of  metallic  ox- 
ides, either  ns  existing  in  earthy  materials,  or  prepared  from 
their  metals,  an  infinite  variety  of  coloured  bodies  may  bo 

S reduced.  They  are  usually  prepared  on  slip-kilns  of  small 
intensions,  the  bottoms  of  winch  are  covered  with  a layer 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  if  used  for  the  finer  colours. 

Having  described  the  operations  of  the  slip-house,  we 
proceed  to  those  manipulations  by  which  the  clay  is  formed 
into  vessels.  Round  articles,  which  may  be  turned  upon  a 
lathe,  have  their  form  given  upon  the  thrower's  wheel,  winch 
is  a lathe  with  a vertical  spindle,  having  a small  round  tablo 
on  the  top,  at  which  the  thrower  sits.  He  receives  the  clay 
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prepare*!  to  the  proper  sizo  by  a woman,  called  the  bailer,  upon  bis  block  by  a stroke  or  two  of  bis  hitter  or  plaster- 
ana  throws  it  upon  the  whirling  table  between  his  knees,  mallet,  and  polishes  the  surface  by  pressing  the  side  of  a long 
which  is  put  in  motion  by  the  wheel- woman,  whose  eye  smooth  knife  across  it.  During  this  process,  which  occupies 
watches  every  motion  of  the  thrower,  and  regulates  the  ve-  but  a few  seconds,  the  boy  has  brought  a mould,  placed  it 
locity  of  the  work  with  perfect  accuracy.  Tho  thrower  first  upon  the  whirler,  and  taken  his  place  at  the  handle  of  the 
draws  the  clay  up  into  a pillar,  then  depresses  it  into  a fiat  jigger:  the  man  places  the  clay  upon  the  mould,  and  as  it 
cake,  until  the  whole  mass  has  been  drawn  into  a circular  whirls,  presses  it  down  close  with  his  band;  a profile,  or 
arrangement  of  all  its  parts.  He  then  opens  the  hollow  of  earthenware  tool  which  gives  the  form  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tho  vessel  with  his  thumbs,  and  continues  to  draw  out  the  plate,  is  pressed  upon  it  as  it  revolves,  the  superfluous  clay- 
clay,  or  press  it  inwards  until  the  desired  shape  is  given  to  being  cut  ofT  by  a wire:  the  boy  instantly  catches  hold  of  ihe 
it.  It  is  then  cut  from  the  lablo  by  a brass  wire,  ana  placed  mould  thus  covered  with  a coating  of  clay,  and  runs  with  it 
on  a board,  which,  when  full,  is  carried  into  a stove-room  to  into  tho  stove,  places  it  on  a shelf  to  dry,  and  returns  with 
harden.  an  empty  mould;  by  which  lime  his  master  has  his  clay 

When  a number  of  vessels  of  tho  same  size  are  to  prepared  for  another  plate.  Thus  the  operation  is  con- 
be  thrown,  a guage  is  fixed  so  that  its  point  just  touches  tinued  during  working  hours,  the  man  and  his  little  barc- 
the  top  edge  of  the  article  when  it  is  revolving  ; this  fixes  footed  assistant  moving  in  perfect  harmony,  as  if  their 
both  the  height  and  diameter  of  all  that  are  made  after.  several  limbs  wore  all  under  the  volition  of  one  mind. 

When  the  vessels  are  sufficiently  hardened,  they  are  When  sufficiently  hardened,  the  bottom  of  the  plate  is 
turned  upon  a lathe  similar  to  that  used  by  wood-turners.  r dished,  and  when  taken  off  the  mould,  the  edges  are 
The  turner  dexterously  shaves  away  the  clay  to  the  proper  smoothed  and  polished  with  moist  leather.  Cups,  saucers, 
thickness,  and  works  the  mouldings,  &c.,  polishing  the  whole  and  hand-basins  are  now  made  by  this  process,  instead  of 
-with  a steel  burnisher.  Eccentric  movements  are  some-  being  thrown  and  turned  as  formerly.  By  this  means  they 
times  used,  by  which  the  turner  produces  ornamental  lines  are  supplied  at  a cheaper  rate;  one  man  and  u boy  being 
and  variations  of  the  surface  ; hut  this  kind  of  work  having  able  to  manufacture  the  articles  which  by  the  old  mode  re- 
lost its  value  owing  to  the  caprice  of  fashion,  there  are  now  quires  the  work  of  three  men  and  three  females, 
few  workmen  who  are  able  to  execute  such  beautiful  speci-  Casting  is  resorted  to  when  a mould  is  so  intricate  as  to 
mens  of  the  turner’s  art  as  were  common  about  forty  years  be  difficult  for  the  workmen  to  fill  by  pressing.  Slip  clay 
ago.  The  shavings  of  clay  are  carefully  returned  by  the  is  poured  into  the  mould,  which  rapidly  absorbs  the  water ; 
turner  to  the  slip-house,  where  they  arc  blended  with  new  and  a coating  of  clay  is  deposited  upon  tho  inside;  the  re- 
clay, the  ductility  of  which  is  much  improved  by  the  mixture.  maining  fluid  is  then  poured  out  or  drawn  with  a syringe, 
The  turner  frequently  ornaments  bowls,  jugs,  &c.  with  a and  a thicker  mixture  is  put  in,  and  left  rather  longer  than 
coating  of  various  coloured  clays,  which  are  sometimes  the  first  before  it  is  withdrawn.  The  mould  is  then  put 
blended  with  each  other,  so  as  to  give  a marbled  surface,  into  a stove  to  dry.  Goods  thus  made  are  very  light. 

By  these  earthy  pigments  he  produces  an  infinite  variety  of  When  completed  by  the  workman,  the  goods  are  placed 
patterns.  This  kind  is  called  dipped  ware.  on  hoards  to  dry,  before  going  to  the  biscuit-oven,  in  which 

Such  articles  as  require  handles  and  spouts  are  then  they  receive  tho  first  fire.  The  biscuit-oven  is  a cylinder 
passed  to  the  handler,  who  makes  those  appendages  in  i of  fire-brick,  hooped  with  strong  bunds  of  iron,  like  a cask : 
plaster  moulds,  and  sticks  them  to  the  vessels  with  liquid  ! (lie  ordinary  size  in  Staffordshire  is  fifteen  feel  in  diameter, 
clay.  Plain  handles  are  pressed  by  a syringe  through  a hole  and  about  seventeen  feet  high,  inside  measure.  Nine  fire- 
of  the  proper  size  and  form,  and  as  the  clay  comes  through  places  or  mouths  are  built  round  it,  from  which  short 
in  long  strings,  it  is  cut  off,  and  bent  into  tlie  desired  shape  chimneys  ascend  within  the  oven;  other  Hues,  to  conduct 
for  the  handle.  the  flames,  are  ranged  from  the  mouths  under  the  hearth 

Thrown  and  turned  goods  are  sorootimes  ornamented  of  the  oven,  and  converge  to  a pit  in  tho  centre,  from  which 
with  figures  in  relief,  which  are  made  out  of  flat  moulds  by  the  flames  ascend  through  the  midst  of  tho  oven  : the  heat 
children,  and  fixed  upon  the  ware  by  workmen,  who,  having  is  thus  distributed  as  equally  as  possible,  though  an  equal 
carefully  adjusted  each  figure  to  its  place,  run  a little  water  ! temperature  throughout  tho  whole  oven  can  never  ba  ob- 
under  it  with  a camel-hair  pencil,  which  unites  it  to  the  tained.  Goods  which  will  bear  the  highest  heat  are  there- 
surfaceof  the  pot.  Goods  of  an  oval  or  angular  shape,  which  fore  placed  in  the  outer  range,  where  they  receive  the  full 
cannot  bo  turned,  are  made  by  pressing  clay  into  plaster  force  of  the  flames  entering  from  the  mouths;  wliilo 
moulds,  which  give  tho  outside  form  to  the  vessels.  For  roloured  ware,  and  other  articles  which  could  not  sustain 
this  purpose  tho  mould  is  made  in  two  ports,  and  each  is  such  a temperature,  are  placed  in  the  inner  parts  of  the 
separately  filled  by  laying  in  a cake  of  clay  which  has  been  oven.  Tho  waro  to  he  thus  burnt  is  placed  in  saggers  made 
beaten  out  to  the  proper  thickness  on  a wet  plaster-block  ; of  crucible  clay ; in  shape  they  resemble  hat-boxes,  and 
it  is  pressed  into  the  mould  by  repeated  blows  from  a ball  of  being  piled  in  columns,  each  sagger  covers  the  one  buneath 
wet  sponge,  then  squeezed  into  all  the  angular  parts  with  it,  and  protects  the  goods  from  the  immediate  contact  of 
the  fingers,  and  smoothed  with  sponge,  wet  leather,  and  i smoko  and  flame.  The  consumption  of  these  saggers  is 
horn.  When  both  sides  of  the  moulds  are  thus  lined  with  very  great,  and  forms  an  important  item  in  the  expenses  of 
clay,  they  are  joined  together,  and  the  man  lay*  a rcll  of  clay  ! a pottery.  When  the  oven  is  filled,  the  doorway  is  built  up 
along  the  inside  of  the  joining,  which  he  works  down  until  i with  fire-brick,  and  butted  with  a compost  to  prevent  the 
the  whole  is  smooth  and  solid.  The  mould  is  then  carried  | access  of  air.  Apertures  are  left  at  the  front  and  back  of 
into  a stove-room,  and  when  the  mould  has  absorbed  the  Ihe  oven,  closed  with  a brick,  which  can  be  withdrawn  at 
moisture,  so  as  to  release  the  clay,  the  work  is  then  care-  pleasure ; opposite  these  the  trial  saggers  are  placed,  con- 
fully  taken  out,  and  tho  empty  mould  returned  to  the  stove  taining  the  pyrometers,  which  are  draw  n out  at  intervals  by 
previous  to  being  filled  again.  The  seam  which  remains  the  fireman.  These  trial-pieces,  or  pyrometers,  are  hoops 
on  the  outside  of  the  vessel  is  removed  by  scraping  and  of  Egyptian  black  clay,  which  when  unburnt  are  of  a red 
burnishing  with  wet  horn:  the  handles  anu other  appen-  colour,  but  change  in  the  fire,  through  all  the  intermediate 
dagos  are  then  attached.  This  branch  of  the  trade  is  called  tints,  to  a deep  black:  tho  well  practised  eye  of  the  fireman 
hoUmn-tcare  pressing  or  squeezing.  can  thus  ascertain  the  state  of  the  oven,  and  accelerate  or 

Flat-tcare  pressing  is  perforraod,  on  the  contrary,  by  check  the  ardour  of  the  fire  in  the  different  mouths  as  he 
giving  the  shape  to  the  goods  by  moulds  which  fit  the  may  think  proper.  The  fire  for  a few  hours  is  kept  very 
inside  of  the  vessel ; plates,  dishes,  saucers,  cups,  and  moderate,  until  the  goods  are  thoroughly  dried  and  the 
hand-basins  are  made  on  this  principle  by  the  English  whole  contents  of  the  oven  warmed ; the  fire  is  then  gradu- 
potter,  with  a dexterity  which  must  bo  aeon  to  be  under-  ally  increased,  until  the  whole  is  brought  to  a white  heat, 
stood,  and  which  excites  the  surprise  of  foreigners  more  than  In  this  operation  a biscuit-oven  consumes  about  eleven 
any  other  branch.  'Hie  workman  stands  at  a bench  provided  \ tons  of  coals;  and  requires  near  forty-eight  hours  for  its 
with  a whirling-table  similar  to  the  thrower’s,  but  which  has  completion.  When  the  oven  is  cooled,  the  doorway  is 
its  motion  given  by  a horizontal  pulley  or  jigger,  which  is  ( opened,  the  saggers  brought  out,  and  their  contents  sub- 
turned by  his  young  assistant.  Close  to  hi*  left  hand  is  a mitted  to  a rignl  scrutiny : all  cracked  and  crooked  piece* 
batting  block  of  wet  planter  and  the  mass  of  well-beaten  are  rejected  and  thrown  away;  the  workman  in  most  cases 
clay  from  which  he  is  working;  immediately  behind  him  is  loses  his  work,  such  bad  articles  not  being  paid  fur.  and  »!».: 
tho  stove-room,  iu  which  the  moulds  arc  ranged  on  shelves,  master  loses  hit  materials.  The  ware  is  now  called  biscuit. 
All  being  ready,  the  plate-maker  cuts  his  clay  into  lengths  i and  in  this  slate  goes  to  the  printer  or  biscuit-pamier  i«* 
with  a wire,  and  tears  off  a piece  which  he  baits  out  thin  l be  ornamented. 
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The  printing  of  earthenware  is  effected  by  transfer-papers 
from  engraved  copper- plates ; the  wear  of  which  is  so  great 
as  to  give  employment  to  a great  number  of  engravers,  and 
to  form,  together  with  transfer-paper,  saggers,  and  coals,  a 
largo  part  of  the  prune  cost  of  earthen  manufactures.  A 
set  of  engraved  plates  for  a table-service  commonly  costs 
130/.  or  150/.;  and  will,  with  proper  care,  print  2000  dozen 
services  before  it  wants  recutting.  The  ink  used  in  print- 
ing is  made  of  linseed-oil,  boiled  with  litharge,  rosin,  bal- 
sam of  sulphur,  or  Barbadoes  tar ; almost  every  printer  has 
his  favourite  recipe  for  making  this  tenacious  oil,  which  is 
the  vehicle  of  the  colour  to  be  used. 

Blue  colour  is  made  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  mingled  with  flint 
or  carbonate  of  lime  so  as  to  dilute  it  to  the  proper  tint. 

Lilac,  of  smalts  2 parts,  manganese  1. 

Brown,  zaffre  2,  litharge  2,  antimony  1,  manganese  1. 

Bed  brown,  manganese  12,  litharge  2,  flint  2,  glass  1, 
borax  I. 

Orange,  litharge  6,  antimony  4,  oxide  of  tin  1,  oxide  of 
iron  2. 

Pink,  subebromate  of  tin  and  carbonate  of  lime,  equal 
parts. 

Green,  oxide  of  chromium.  The  tints  varied  with  cobalt 
or  tin. 

Black,  red-lead  60,  antimony  25,  manganese  15.  fritted 
together;  then  add  oxide  of  cobalt  40,  oxide  of  tin  5. 

The  colour  having  been  ground  very  fine,  the  printer 
blends  it  with  his  oil  upon  a hot  stove,  and  filling  the  en- 
graved plate  with  it,  takes  off  the  impression  by  the  com- 
mon rolling-press.  The  tissue-paper  used  for  this  purpose 
is  first  prepared  with  a solution  of  soap.  As  soon  as  the 
print  is  taken,  a little  girl  cuts  out  the  engraving  with  scis- 
sors and  hands  it  to  the  transferer,  who  carefully  places  the 
print  upon  the  biscuit-ware,  which  being  absorbent,  holds 
it  with  great  tenacity.  The  transferer  then  passes  it  to  her 
assistant,  who  with  the  end  of  a cylinder  of  flannel,  tightly 
rolled  and  bound  with  twine,  rubs  the  print  with  such  force 
as  to  work  the  ink  into  close  contact  with  the  biscuit.  The 
goods  thus  coated  with  paper  are  then  nut  into  a tub  of 
water,  and  the  paper  being  wiped  off  with  a sponge,  every 
rainuie  point  of  the  engraving  is  found  accurately  trans- 
ferred to  the  earthenware.  When  dry,  the  goods  are  packed 
close  in  a large  mu  tile,  or  kiln,  round  which  a fire  circulates, 
and  brings  the  whole  to  a low  red  heat.  By  this  means  the 
oil  is  burned  out  of  the  colour,  which  would  be  injurious  to 
the  process  or  glazing  which  follows. 

jSume  patterns  are  executed  on  biscuit  by  painters,  who 
lay  on  the  colours  in  gum-water,  in  which  case  the  firing 
in  the  inutile  is  not  require*};  hut  the  choice  of  colours  in 
this  kind  of  painting  is  rather  limited,  as  the  beat  of  the 
glazing-oven  and  the  chemical  action  of  the  materials  of  the 
glaze  would  he  destructive  to  many  colours  which  are  used 
by  the  euamcllcr  upon  the  glaze. 

The  biscuit- ware,  thus  ornamented,  is  carried  to  the  dip- 
per, who  dips  each  piece  into  the  tub  containing  ihe  finely- 
ground  mixture  which,  when  melted,  forms  the  glassy 
coating  to  the  ware.  This  glaze  is  blended  in  waier.  which, 
being  absorbed  by  the  biscuit,  leaves  a thin  cover  of  glazing- 
powder  upon  the  surface ; a dexterous  shake  of  each  piece 
in  a circular  motion,  os  it  emerges  from  the  tin  id,  prevents 
the  glaze  from  setting  unequally,  and  throws  off  all  that  is 
superfluous.  The  composition  of  glazes  requires  much 
attention  from  the  potter;  if  not  sufficiently  soft  or  fluent, 
the  goods  are  deficient  in  brightness,  and  arc  rough  at  the 
edges:  if  too  much  so,  the  glaze  runs  down  unequally,  and 
is  apt  to  craze.  The  glaze  also  requires  to  be  adapted  to  the 
body  which  it  is  to  cover  and  to  the  colour  of  the  ornaments. 
Blues  require  a glaze  which  will  supply  oxygen,  to  bring 
the  cobalt  to  the  state  of  peroxide ; while  greens,  on  the 
contrary,  should  be  covered  with  a glaze  as  free  fmm  oxygen 
as  possible,  and  rather  carbonaceous,  in  order  to  bring  the 
chrome  to  the  state  of  protoxide.  The  white-lead  or  nitre, 
therefore,  which  arc  beneficial  in  the  Grst  cuse,  are  very 
ii\jurious  in  the  latter. 

The  follow  ing  glazes  arc  excellent,  and  have  been  success- 
fully used  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries;  they  must  be 
ground  very  fine  at  the  mill:— 

C ream-colour  glaze. — White-lead  66,  Cornish  granite  22, 
flint  12. 

Printed  ware  glaze. — White-lead  45,  Cornish  granite  28, 
flint  13.  tlillt-glass  U. 

In  these  forms,  the  ingredients  are  sunply  ground  to- 
gether, and  are  therefore  called  • raw  glaze*,1  in  distinction 


from  such  os  have  a portion  of  the  materials  first  united  by 
calcination  into  a frit,  or  incipient  glass ; by  this  practice, 
a more  complete  combination  is  effected,  a thinner  coating 
of  glaze  will  suffice,  and  the  ware  hi  consequence  is  ie^i 
liable  to  craze  with  change  of  temperature. 

Fritted  glaze. — Corn ish  granite  30,  flint  16.  red-lead  23, 
soda  12.  borax  17.  Mix.  and  calcine  in  ihe  easiest  part  of 
the  gloss-oven,  in  saggers  lined  with  flint ; then  take  of  the 
frit  26.  Cornish  granite  15,  flint-glass  10.  flint  9,  white- lead 
40.  Grind  the  whole  with  a little  oxide  of  cobalt,  to  in- 
crease the  whiteness. 

Drab  ware  glaze. — Litharge  56,  Cornish  granite  20,  flint 
24. 

P.lue  glaze. — Flint  40,  borax  24,  red-lead  16,  Cornish 
granite  7,  soda  5.  oxide  of  tin  5,  oxide  of  cobalt  5.  Calcine 
it  together,  then  grind  with  the  addition  of  a little  pearl- 
ash. 

Green  glaze. — Dissolve  six  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  precipitate  it  with  a solution  of  borax;  to  which  aua  to 
quarts  of  white  glaze. 

Yellow  glaze.— Colour  a w hite  glaze  with  king's  yellow, 
to  the  depth  of  tint  desired  ; or  chromate  of  lead. 

Black  glaze. — Red-lead  74,  flint  14,  manganese  10,  pro- 
toxide of  iron  2. 

When  the  goods  have  been  dipped  in  the  glazing  mix- 
ture. they  are  dried,  and  placed  in  saggers,  which  aro 
washed  on  ihe  inside  with  a compound  of  glaze  with  lime 
and  clay.  Every  piece  is  carefully  placed  so  as  not  to 
touch  another;  otherwise,  when  the  glaze  melts, they  would 
stick  together.  A variety  of  contrivances  called  cockspttrs, 
triangles,  stilts,  pegs,  &e.  arc  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  adnesion;  while  the  sagger  is  so  filled  that  there 
may  be  no  room  lost.  The  glazing-oven  is  much  smaller 
than  the  hiscuit-oven,  being  about  13  feet  in  diameter  and 
15  feet  high,  and  consumes  seven  tons  of  coals  at  one  firing. 
When  drawn  from  the  oven,  the  ware  is  carried  in  baskets 
to  the  glossed  warehouse,  where  it  U again  subjected  to  a close 
examination*  every  piece  is  sounded, and  all  i be  projections 
of  glaze  occasioned  by  the  cockspura,  &tc.  are  chipped  off 
with  steel  chisels  or  files:  it  is  then  ready  for  sale. 

Wo  have  thus  far  described  the  potter's  art  as  it  is  prac- 
tised in  Staffordshire,  where  it  is  carried  to  a degree  of 
perfection  which  has  enabled  the  enterprising  manufac- 
turers of  that  district  to  secure  a good  recompense  for  their 
industry  :n  all  countries  which  are  not  closed  against  them 
by  fiscal  regulations.  In  addition  to  our  own  colonics,  the 
United  Stales  of  America,  South  America,  the  north  of 
Europe,  Italy,  and  the  Levant  are  largely  supplied  from 
the  Staffordshire  potteries.  [Earthenware.] 

Porcelain  is  a finer  species  of  pottery,  in  which  the  in- 
gredients are  so  contrived  that  they  ad  chemically  upon 
each  other,  and  are  brought  to  a state  of  vitrification ; the 
fracture  has  a dense  or  greasy  surface,  like  that  of  a Hint 
stone,  and  is  therefore  not  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  acids. 
When  the  porcelain  is  coloured  by  metallic  matter,  it  is 
called  stone-ware;  jasper  and  some  drab-ware  are  of  this 
description  : but  when  it  is  perfectly  free  from  colouring 
matter  and  is  translucent,  it  is  called  China;  of  which  there 
are  two  species,  hard  and  soft  china. 

Hard  china  is  marie  of  silex,  generally  a fine  sea  sand, 
kaolin,  or  china-clay,  and  felspar;  sometimes  the  felspar  is 
omitted,  and  a small  quantity  of  selenite,  or  carbonate  of 
barytes,  or  strontian,  is  used  in  its  place. 

Hard  China  body. — Kaolin  70,  felspar  14,  sand  12.  sele- 
nite 4.  The  mixture  is  sometimes  made  in  litue-water,  and 
must  he  ground  very  fine  at  a mill. 

When  the  paste  is  moulded  into  the  desired  forms,  it  is 
fired  in  the  hiscuit-oven  at  a very  moderate  heat;  when 
taken  out,  it  is  very  bibulous,  and  opake.  In  this  stale  it  is 
dipped  in  the  glaze,  which  is  felspar,  ground  fine,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  alkali.  Some  prefer  a mixture  of  felspar 
and  broken  china  ground  together.  It  is  then  submitted 
to  a second  tiro  of  great  intensity,  which  not  only  melts  tho 
glaze  on  the  surface,  but  vitrifies  the  entire  mass,  which 
thus  unites  with  the  softer  matter  on  the  surface  so  com- 
pletely, that  the  glaze  does  not  form  a coating  of  glass  upon 
the  body,  but  appears  like  tho  surface  of  a stone  polished 
by  a lapidary.  This  homogeneity  prevents  any  crazing:  but 
this  process  is  one  of  much  hazard,  for  if  the  fire  is  pro- 
longed beyond  the  critical  moment  when  the  vitrification  is 
effected,  and  the  surface  has  become  bright,  the  goods  will 
melt,  and  sink  in  the  saggers.  Oriental,  French,  and  Ger- 
man china  ore  made  on  ibis  principle;  but  tho  English  havq 
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followed  the  safer  practice  which  we  shall  next  describe, 
and  which  the  French  mauulacturcis,  aware  of  its  advan- 
tages, arc  now  adopting. 

Soft  or  Tender  China  is  made  by  firing  the  biscuit  to 
its  full  vitrescence  in  the  first  oven,  the  shape  of  the  articles 
being  preserved,  during  their  vitreaccnce,  by  being  imbedded 
in  (hut-powder,  &c. : and  then  glazing  in  the  second  oven 
at  a lower  degree  of  heat,  so  as  not  to  endanger  the  melting 
of  the  goods.  The  union  between  the  body  and  the  glaze 
is  however  more  complete  than  in  earthenware,  the  glazing- 
lire  being  much  more  intense.  Bones  calcined  and  ground 
are  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  English  china,  com- 
bined with  aluminous  and  silicious  earths  in  such  propor- 
tions that  they  will  vitrify  together,  lids  effect  is  promoted 
by  the  phosphoric  ucid  of  the  bones,  which  at  a high  heat 
diffuse*  itself  through  all  the  materials,  and  unites  them 
into  a translucent  enamel,  which  is  less  apt  to  sink  and 
lose  its  form  than  the  hard  porcelain ; it  therefore  may  be 
made  in  larger  ovens,  and  with  less  risk  of  loss  to  the 
potter. 

English  China  body. — Bone  46,  china  clay  31,  Cornish 
granite  23.  For  large  pieces,  such  as  dishes,  a little 
Dorset  clay  is  added,  to  give  more  ductility  in  working  and  j 
more  stability  in  the  fire;  hut  when  great  purity  of  white-  j 
nes*  and  transparency  arc  wanted,  a higher  degree  of  vitres-  ! 
pence  is  obtained  by  fritting  silex  and  bone  together  as  the 
basis  of  the  body. 

Fritted  China  body. — Bone  55.  Lynn  sand  27,  potash  2, 
calcined  together;  then  ground  fine,  with  china  clay  18. 

Glaze  for  China  is  harder  than  for  earthenware : the  fol- 
lowing are  very  excellent.  Cornish  granite  25,  soda  6,  borax 
3,  nitre  1;  mix.  and  frit  in  glu»*-o\cn;  then  take  frit  26, 
Cornish  granite  26,  white-lead  31,  Hint  7,  carbonate  of  lime 
7,  oxide  of  tin  3.  The  whiteness  is  increased  by  the  addi-  ! 
tion  of  a little  oxide  of  cobalt. 

Another  China  glaze. — Felspar  38,  Lvnn  sand  24,  carbo-  , 
nale  of  ltino  1 1,  borax  27 : to  bo  fritted.  Then  take  frit 
60,  Cornish  granite  20,  white-lead  20. 

The  application  of  the  glaze  and  mode  of  firing  are  the  ' 
same  as  already  described. 

The  decoration  of  china  by  enamel  colours  and  gold 
affords  employment  to  a great  number  of  both  sexes,  some 
of  whom  attain  great  excellence  in  their  beautiful  art.  The  j 
colours  u»ed  are  all  prepared  from  metallic  oxides,  which  ] 
are  ground  with  fluxes,  or  fusible  glasses,  of  various  degrees  ! 
of  softness,  suited  to  the  peculiar  colours  with  which  they  ! 
are  used.  The  flux  of  most  general  application  is  mado  of  , 
red-lead  6,  borax  4,  Hint  2,  When  painted,  the  goods  are  j 
placed  in  the  enamel-kiln,  where  the  fluxed  colours  melt,  | 
and  fasten  to  the  glazed  surface,  forming  coloured  glasses. 
The  judicious  management  of  these  mixtures  requires  much 
study,  and  is  still  Bttsccpltble  of  improvement  by  the  aid  of 
chemical  science. 

Blues  are  made  from  cobalt,  varied  by  the  addition  of  the 
oxides  of  zinc  or  tin.  Phosphoric  acid  gives  it  a rich  purple 
tint ; olumiue  also  varies  its  hue. 

Green  is  from  oxide  of  cupper,  melted  with  a soft  flux,  ! 
and  ground;  its  tints  are  varied  by  adding  blue  or  yellow 
or  while  enamel.  Fine  greens,  which  bear  a fire  that 
destroys  a copper-green,  are  made  from  protoxide  of  chrome, 
varied  with  the  addition  of  cobalt,  lead,  tin,  or  alumine. 

lied.—' Nitrate  of  iron,  dichrouiate  of  lead,  or  muriate  of 
manganese. 

Pink. — Subchromate  of  tin. 

Rose  colour.— Gold  and  tin  (precipitate  of  cassius)  with  a 
little  silver. 

lirenen. — Chromate  of  iron  or  antimony,  lead,  and  man-  . 
ganesc. 

Orange. — Antimony,  tin,  and  iron. 

Yellow.— Antimony,  tin,  and  lead ; also  chromate  of 
lead. 

Black. — Oxide  of  platinum  or  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  anil 
antimony. 

White. — Arsenic  and  tin. 

An  infinite  variety  of  tints  may  he  obtained  by  a skil- 
ful combination  of  the  above  with  suitable  fluxes,  the 
description  of  which  in  detail  would  exceed  our  limits. 
Few  (loiters  prepare  their  own  colours;  they  are  supplied  by  . 
persons  who  devote  themselves  to  that  art. 

Gold  is  applied  to  china  in  the  state  of  amalgam  ground 
fino  in  turpentine  with  a metallic  flux.  Thus,  gold  oxidized  ■ 
by  being  thrown  in  a melted  state  into  aquafortis,  1 ounce;  j 
quicksilver  1-1  penny  weights,  oxide  of  bismuth  1 penny-  j 


weight,  chloride  of  silver  2 pennyweights.  In  the  enamel- 
kiln,  the  bismuth  and  silver  melt,  and  fix  the  gold  to 
the  china,  without  involving  it  so  as  to  prevent  iis  being 
burnished,  which  process  is  performed  by  females  with 
agates. 

POTTO.  The  Yellow  Maucauco  of  Pennant,  according  to 
whom  the  last-named  unirnal  is  Vivtrra  caudi vulva  of 
Schreber,  was  called  a JfottO  by  its  keepers.  It  had  a 
prehensile  tail,  as  also  has  the  Kinkajou  of  BufTon,  which 
: Pennant  detfribes  as  distinct  from  the  Yellow  Maucauco , 
i though  by  form  and  manners  a proper  concomitant  of  it. 

I Pennant  thus  describes  the  Kinkajou  after  BufTon: — 

Weesel  with  a short  dusky  nose : longue  of  a vast  length  . 
small  eyes,  encircled  with  duskv:  ears  short  and  rounded, 
and  placed  very  distant:  the  hairs  short;  on  the  head, 
upper  part  of  the  body,  and  the  tail,  the  colours  are  yellow, 
grey,  and  black  intermixed  : the  sides  of  the  throat,  and 
1 under  side  of  the  inside  of  tho  legs,  of  a lively  yel- 
low; the  belly  of  a dirty  white  tinged  with  yellow: 
tho  toes  separated : the  claws  crooked,  white,  guttered  be- 
neath. The  length  from  head  to  tail  two  feet  five  (French); 
of  tho  tail,  one  foot  three:  the  tail  is  taper,  covered  with 
hairs,  except  beneath  near  the  end,  which  is  naked,  and  of 
| a fine  flesh  colour.  It  is  extremely  like  the  former  (Yellow 
! Maucauco) ; but  larger  in  all  its  parts.  Like  the  Yellow 
Maucauco  it  has  a prehensile  tail,  and  is  naturally  very 
good-natured:  goes  to  sleep  at  approach  of  day;  wakes  to- 
wards night,  und  becomes  very  lively:  makes  use  of  its 
feet  to  catch  at  anything : has  many  of  the  actions  of  tho 
monkey  : cats  like  a souirrel, holding  the  food  in  its  hands: 
lias  a variety  of  cries  during  night ; one  like  the  low  hark- 
ing of  a dog;  its  plaintive  nofe  is  oooing;  its  menacing, 
biasing ; its  angry,  confused.  Is  very  fond  of  sugar,  and  ull 
sweet  things:  eats  fruits  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables:  will 
fly  at  poultry,  catch  them  under  ihc  wing,  suck  the  blood, 
und  leave  them  without  tearing  them:  prefers  a duck  to 
a pullet;  yet  hates  the  water. 

The  Kinkajou * which  we  have  seen  (and  though  two 
species  have  been  described,*  we  believe  that  there  is  but 
one  at  present  known)  have  not  any  part  of  the  tail  naked, 
and  therefore,  if  Pennant's  description  be  correct,  his 
Kinkajou  must  be  a different  animal  from  that  generally 
known  under  this  name.  They  belong  to  the  genus 
Cercoleptes,  111.,  a South  American  form.  Pennant  names 
his  Kinkajou,  the  Mexican  Weesel. 

Mr.  Swainson  treats  the  Potto  and  Cercoleptes  caudi - 
volvus,  the  name  labelled  on  the  three  specimens  of  Kin- 
kajou in  the  museum  of  the  Zoological  Societv,  as  iden- 
tical ; and  so  do  the  French  and  Fischer.  * We  have  now,* 
says  Mr.  Swainson,  ‘only  to  consider  tho  other  animal 
above  alluded  to,  namely,  the  Potto  ( Cercoleptes  caudi - 
volvus).  This  singular  quadruped  is  a native  of  tropical 
America;  and  not  only  in  its  aspect,  but  in  its  general 
structure,  has  so  much  the  appearance  of  a Lemur,  that 
nearly  all  modern  zoologists  have  placed  it  w ithin  or  ad- 
joining the  confines  of  that  family.  Like  them  it  lias  a 
very  long  hairy  tail,  which  is  moreover  prehensile;  it  is  a 
nocturnal  animal  with  large  eyes,  and  seems  naturally  to 
feed  upon  vegetables.  It  climbs  like  a Lemur,  with  agi- 
lity; ami  Humboldt  affirms  it  to  be  a great  destroyer  of 
wild  bees’-nests,  which  it  opens  for  the  sake  of  feeding  on 
the  honey.  On  comparing  tho  teeth  of  this  animal  with 
those  of  the  Lemur,  it  will  be  perceived  that  there  is  a 
much  greater  resemblance  between  the  two  than  there  i* 
between  those  of  the  Lemur  ami  the  Aye-Aye;  although  in 
the  former  comparison  sufficient  difference  exists  to  ex- 
clude the  Potto  from  the  circle  of  the  Lemuridce.  Baron 
Cuvier  places  the  genus  Cercolejdes  close  to  the  Badgers, + 
yet  implying  doubts  as  to  this  being  its  true  situation ; but 
his  brother  Frederick,  with  more  judgment,  looks  on  it  a* 
a passage  from  the  Lemurs  to  the  Feree, although  he  thinks 
that  its  essential  characters  are  different  from  either.  In 
this  opinion  we  perfectly  coincide,  because  it  is  not  only 
supported  by  facts  of  structure,  but  by  other  important 
consideration*  which  bear  upon  the  question.  From  Cer- 
colef  t es  there  is  no  difficulty  in  our  passage  to  the  Opos- 
sum* through  Paradoxurus  and  Dasyurus  ; so  that  tho 
affinities  between  the  orders  of  Quadrumana  ami  Ferre 
are  uninterrupted  by  anything  known,  and  are  found  to  be 
in  union  with  that  law  of  nature  which  invariably  unites 
the  typical  and  subtypical  group.’ 

• * Zool-  Pro e.:  183ft.  p.  81. 

t Bui  ncxi  lu  tho  CoaiU  i .\nsva,  5k>;  t). 
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Dental  formula  of  Ccrco.cples : — 


Teeth  of  Potto  or  Kinkajou,  twice  the  natural  aixe.  (P.  Cuv.} 


The  Kinkajou  if  very  mild  in  captivity,  and  climbs  about 
tlie  chairs,  &c.  in  a room,  if  suffered  to  go  at  large.  Tito 
tail  does  not  seem  to  bo  very  prehensile,  nor  does  it  appear 
to  afford  much  assistance  to  the  animal  in  climbing  or 
descending.  [Pkrodictus  ; Nyctickbus.] 

POULTON.  [Lancashire.] 

POULTRY,  from  the  French  poulct.'  The  term  includes 
all  the  domesticated  birds  reared  for  the  table  fowls,  tur- 
keys, geese,  ducks,  and  Guinea  fowls. 

Foirli. — 'The  strong  and  ambulatorial  feet  of  the  galli- 
naceous birds  adapted  to  the  region  where  they  chiefly 


resort  for  their  food  and  the  purposes  of  incubation ; tliei. 
toes  and  nails  peculiarly  formed  for  scratching  up  the  grains 
and  seeds  which  constitute  the  main  part  of  their  subsist- 
ence; their  short  wings  and  the  weakness  of  their  pectoral 
muscles,  which  cause  the  heaviness  of  their  flight,  a de- 
ficiency which  is  counterbalanced  by  the  strength  of  those 
muscles  of  the  thighs  and  legs  that  contribute  to  their 
powers  of  running ; their  gregarious,  and,  generally  speaking, 
polygamous  habits;  the  case  with  which  they  are  domesti- 
cated; their  wholesome  flesh ; together  with  many  striking 
peculiarities  in  their  anatomy,  serve  equally  to  distinguish 
them.’* 

Some  foreign  varieties  have  not  even  the  rudiment  of  a 
tail,  while  others  are  distinguished  by  it.  The  game  cock, 
which  is  probably  analivo  of  India,  though  for  many  centu- 
ries established  in  England,  has  an  unusual  length  of  spur, 
his  natural  weapon  of  combat.  The  flesh  of  this  variety  is 
delicately  white  and  of  the  finest  flavour,  the  plumage  bril- 
liant, and  the  form  symmetrical ; but  from  their  pugnacious 
temper,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  rearing  even  tlioso  of  the 
same  brood ; and  for  companionship  with  the  general  in 
mates  of  the  fowl-yard  they  are  very  exceptionable  for  thu 
same  cause.  So  pugnacious  however  are  the  males  of 
almost  every  variety,  that  they  will  spur  even  before  their 
spurs  are  grown.  For  the  natural  history  and  peculiarities 
of  the  various  varieties,  we  refer  to  the  article  Pheasant 
we  shall  merely  notice  in  this  place  the  kinds  suited  to  the 
purposes  of  the  farmer. 

The  best  breed  of  the  gallinaceous  fowls  is  the  produce 
of  the  Dorking  (Surrey)  cock  and  the  common  dunghill 
fowl.  This  cross  is  larger  and  plumper,  and  more  hardy 
than  the  puro  Dorking,  without  losing  delicacy  of  flavour  or 
whiteness  of  flesh. 

The  characteristics  of  the  pure  Dorking  are,  that  it  is  white- 
feathered,  short-legged,  ami  an  excellent  layer.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  this  established  variety,  which  has  frequently  five 
claws  perfectly  articulated  (with  sometimes  a sixth  springing 
laterally  from  the  fifth,  but  alw  ays  imperfect),  is  welt  known. 
The  crossing  with  the  Sussex  fowl  has  however  greatly  di- 
minished the  monstrosity  in  the  Surrey  pcntadactylus  va- 
riety. But  though  the  true  Dorking,  which  is  white,  is 
much  esteemed,  that  colour  is  rare,  and  prized  for  the  orna- 
ment of  the  poultry-yard : speckled  colours  are  most  gene- 
rally seen  with  the  higgler. 

The  Poland  breed,  which  is  black-feathered,  with  white 
topknots,  lays  well,  and  is  highly  desirable  where  the  pro- 
duction of  eggs  for  the  table  is  the  principal  object;  but 
they  seldom  sit,  though  they  cannot  be  considered  long- 
logged. 

The  Chittagong,  or  Malay,  which  is  a very  large  Indian 
variety,  is  generally  long-legged,  with  yellow  body  and 
coarse  yellow  flesh.  Fanciers  used  to  like  them  for  their 
fine  appearance  and  their  large  eggs;  but  as  their  long 
legs  incapacitate  them  from  steady  sitting,  they  are  not 
general  favourites.  One  of  our  practical  acquaintances 
recommends  the  male  produce  of  the  Poland  and  Chittagong 
os  a good  cross  with  the  common  dunghill  hen,  os  their  pro- 
geny wall  sit. 

Parmentier  thus  describes  the  cock : — 

' He  is  considered  to  have  every  requisite  quality  when  he 
is  of  a good  middling  size;  when  lie  carries  his  head  high; 
has  a quick  animated  look,  a strong  and  shrill  voice,  short 
bill,  a fine  red  comb,  shining  as  if  v arnished ; wattles  of  a 
large  size,  and  of  the  same  colour  as  the  comb;  the  breast 
broad;  the  wings  strong;  the  plumage  black,  or  of  an 
obscure  red;  the  thighs  very  muscular;  the  legs  thick, and 
furnished  with  strong  spurs;  the  claws  rather  bent,  and 
sharply  pointed.  He  ought  also  to  be  free  in  his  motions, 
to  crow  frequently,  and  to  scratch  the  ground  often  in 
search  of  worms,  not  so  much  for  himself  as  to  treat  his 
liens.  He  ought  withal  to  be  brisk,  spirited,  ardent,  and 
ready  in  caressing  the  hens ; quick  in  defending  them, 
attentive  in  soliciting  them  to  cat.  in  keeping  them  together, 
and  in  assembling  them  at  night. ’t 

Those  who  intend  to  rear  fowls  or  any  kind  of  poultry  on 
a large  scale,  should  have  a distinct  yard,  perfectly  sheltered, 
and  with  a warm  aspect,  well  fenced,  secure  from  thieves 
and  vermin,  and  sufficiently  inclined  to  be  always  dry,  and 
supplied  with  sand  or  ashes  for  the  cocks  and  liens  to  roll 
in,  an  operation  necessary  to  disengage  their  feathers  from 
vermin : running  water  should  be  especially  provided ; for 


• Vigor*.*  l.iniuranTramaction*,’  p.  402. 
t TratukUal  by  Mi.  Link  son,  author  of  on  ciccUeut  work  on  poultry. 
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the  want  of  water,  of  which  all  poultry  aro  fond,  produces 
constipation  of  the  bowels  and  inflammatory  diseases;  and 
for  geese  and  ducks,  bathing  is  an  indispensable  luxury. 
A contiguous  field  is  also  necessary  for  free  exercise,  as 
well  as  for  the  supply  of  grubs  and  grass  to  the  geese.  The 
fowl-house  should  be  dry,  well  roofed,  and  fronting  the 
east  or  south,  and,  if  practicable,  at  the  back  of  a stove  or 
stables;  warmth  being  conducive  to  health  and  laying,  though 
extreme  heat  has  the  contrary  effect.  It  should  bo  fur- 
nished with  two  small  lattice  windows,  that  can  bo  opened 
or  shut  ut  pleasure,  at  opposite  ends,  fur  ventilation,  which 
is  frequently  necessary ; and  the  perches  should  lie  so 
arranged,  that  one  row  of  roosting  fowls  should  not  be  di- 
rectly above  another. 

M.  Parmcnticr  has  shown*  by  what  arrangement  a house 
twenty  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide  may  be  made  to  ac- 
commodate 150  hens  at  roost.  The  plan  is  simply  this: — 
the  first  roosting- perch  (rounded  a little  at  the  upper  angles 
only,  for  gallinaceous  fowls  cannot  keep  a firm  hold  on  per- 
fectly cylindrical  supporters)  should  bo  placed  lengthways, 
and  rest  on  tressels  in  each  end  wall,  six  feet  from  the 
front  wall,  and  at  a convenient  height,  which  must  depend 
on  the  elevation  of  the  house  from  the  floor,  which  should 
be  formed  of  some  well  consolidated  material  that  can  be 
easily  swept.  Another  porch  should  be  fixed  ladder-ways 
{en  echelon)  above  this,  but  ten  inches  nearer  to  the  back 
wall,  and  so  on,  until  there  are  four  of  these  perches 
like  the  9tcps  of  a ladder  when  properly  inclined,  but  with 
a sufficient  distance  between  the  wall  and  the  upper  one  to 
allow  the  poultry-maid  to  stand  conveniently  upon  when  she 
lias  occasion  to  examine  the  neats,  which  it  is  her  duly  to  do 
every  day  at  least  once,  and  in  the  forenoon.  The  highest  of 
these  she  can  reach  by  standing  on  a stool  or  step-ladder. 
By  this  contrivance  the  hens,  when  desirous  of  reaching  the 
nests,  have  no  occasion  to  fly,  but  merely  to  pass  from  one 
stick  to  another.  If  the  size  and  form  of  the  house  permit, 
u similar  construction  may  be  made  on  the  opposite  side, 
care  being  taken  to  leave  an  open  space  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  aud  a sufficiently  wide  passage  for  the  attendunt 
to  pass  along  the  walls.  It  is  not  at  all  required  to  have  as 
many  nests  as  hens,  because  they  have  not  all  occasion  to 
occupy  them  at  the  same  time ; and  besides,  they  are  so  far 
from  having  a repugnance  to  lay  in  a common  receptacle, 
that  the  sight  of  an  egg  stimulates  them  to  lay.  It  is  how- 
ever truo  that  the  most  secluded  aud  darkest  nests  are  those 
which  the  hens  prefer. 

The  nests,  if  built  into  the  wall,  are  in  tiers  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  the  lowest  being  about  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  a foot  square.  If  the  laying-chambers 
consist  of  wooden  boxes,  they  are  usually  furnished  with  a 
ledge,  which  is  very  convenient  for  the  hens  when  rising. 

But  the  best  receptacles  for  the  eggs  are  those  of  basket- 
work, as  they  are  cool  in  summer,  and  can  be  easily  removed 
and  washed.  They  ought  to  be  fastened  not  directly  to  the 
wall,  as  is  generally  the  case,  but  to  boards  fixed  in  it  by 
hooks,  well  clinched,  and  with  a little  roof  to  cover  the  rows 
of  baskets.  They  will  thus  be  isolated,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  the  hen,  which  delights  in  the  absence  of  all  dis- 
turbing influences  when  laying.  All  the  ranges  of  nests 
should  bo  placed  checque-wise,  in  order  that  the  inmates, 
when  coming  out, may  not  startle  those  immediately  under: 
those  designed  for  hatching  should  bo  near  the  ground 
( where  instinct  teaches  the  hen  to  choose  her  seat),  and  so 
arranged  that  the  hens  can  easily  enter  them  without  dis- 
turbing tho  eggs. 

W beaten  or  ryo  straw  is  the  most  approved  material  for 
the  bedding,  being  cooler  than  hay  ■ the  liens  are  sometimes 
so  tortured  by  lico  as  to  forsake  their  nests  altogether,  in  an 
agony  of  restlessness.  A Dorking  housewife  has  assured 
us  that  she  once  lost  an  entire  clutch,  from  having,  as  she 
believes,  given  a bed  of  hay-seeds  to  her  sitting  hen.  The 
chicks  were  all  glued  to  the  shells,  and  thus  destroyed,  owing, 
as  she  thinks,  to  the  high  temperature  occasioned  by  the 
fermenting  seeds. 

For  all  purposes  two  cocks  in  a good  run  aro  considered 
in  the  poultry  counties  contiguous  to  London  as  sufficient 
for  twelve  or  fourteen  liens,  but  in  France  they  allow  twenty 
mistresses  to  each  cock,  which  no  doubt  is  on  account  of  the 
higher  temperature  there.  In  a confined  yard,  five  hens  are 
sufficient  for  one  cock  in  our  cold  country,  and  a double  set 
will  not  answer  in  very  limited  space.  When  there  are  two 
or  more  cocks,  care  should  bo  taken  not  to  liavo  them  of 
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oqual  ago  or  size,  for  in  this  case  they  aro  always  jealous 
and  quarrelsome ; if  one  is  decidedly  ascendant,  the  oilier 
will  never  presume  to  dispute  with  him.  It  will  be  judicious 
also  to  avoid  the  introduction  or  changing  of  cocks  in  the 
breeding  season,  for  the  hens  require  constant  in tei course 
with  them,  and  several  days  frequently  elapse  before  they 
become  familiarised  with  a stranger.  The  best  way  is  to 
bring  in  the  new  cock  in  tho  summer,  either  as  a cnick,  or 
late  in  tho  year  in  the  moulting  season,  when  he  will  not 
take  too  much  notice  of  the  hens.  As  a general  rule  it 
would  be  well  to  have  one  a yearling  and  the  other  a year 
older.  In  the  third  year,  the  cock,  who  then  becomes  lazy 
and  excessively  jealous,  should  be  killed. 

In  order  to  have  the  earliest  chickens,  hens  should  be  in- 
duced to  sit  in  October,  which  they  may  do  if  they  have 
moulted  early.  By  attention  in  this  particular,  chickens  can 
be  brought  to  the  market  at  Christmas.  But  the  object 
should  be  in  general  to  set  the  eggs  os  soon  as  possible  after 
Christmas,  iu  order  to  have  chickens  with  the  forced  aspa- 
ragus in  March,  when  they  are  worth  in  London  from  7*.  to 
10a-.  a couple. 

In  selecting  eggs  for  hatching,  care  should  be  taken  that 
they  aro  not  at  the  utmost  more  than  a month  old,  but  their 
condition  for  hatching  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  tem- 
perature of  the  weather : vitality  continues  longest  when  the 
air  is  cool. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  future  sox  of  the  bird  U in- 
dicated by  tho  shape  of  the  egg ; the  round  producing  the 
female  and  the  oblong  the  male.  But  this  is  contradicted, 
and,  we  believe,  with  sufficient  reason,  and  it  is  impossible 
not  only  to  foretell  the  sex,  but  even  to  ascertain  whether 
the  egg  be  fecundated.  This  however  is  certain,  that  if  the 
air-bag  (at  the  obtuse  end),  which  has  been  mistaken  for 
the  germ,  and  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  oxygenate*  the 
blood  of  the  chick,  be  perforated  even  in  the  least  conceiv- 
able degree,  the  generating  power  is  lost  altogether.  Those 
eggs  only  which  have  been  fecundated  by  the  male  are 
possessed  of  the  vital  principle.  Tho  number  of  eggs  for  a 
hen  should  not  exceed  sixteen,  as  she  cannot  impart  the 
necessary  warmth  to  more.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
with  experienced  breeders  to  place  two  hens  on  the  same  day 
on  their  respective  eggs,  and  then  on  the  twenty-first  day, 
when  tho  broods  are  out,  to  give  the  maternal  charge  of  both 
to  one  of  the  hens,  removing  the  other  to  another  set  of  eggs, 
which,  if  she  bo  a steady  setter,  she  will  hatch  as  in  tho  first 
instance.  This  however  must  be  deemed  a cruelty,  though 
some  hens  would  instinctively  continue  to  sit  until  death. 
They  would  however  become  so  attenuated  by  continued 
sitting,  as  to  lose  tho  power  of  communicating  to  tho  eggs 
the  necessary  degree  of  warmth.  Tho  practice  of  the  Surrey 
breeders  is  to  feed  the  hen  on  oats  while  sitting,  as  less 
stimulating  than  barley,  which  they  give  to  the  laying  hens 
on  account  of  this  very  quality. 

Some  fanciers  use  artificial  mothers,  which  effect  the 
purpose  of  imparting  the  necessary  heat  to  the  young 
chicks  after  birth,  when  there  is  no  natural  mother  nor  a 
trained  capon  to  brood  them.  These  artificial  mothers— as 
used  by  Mr.  Moubray,  and  described  by  him — are  boxes 
lined  throughout  with  wood,  lie  recommends  that  a cur- 
tain of  flannel  should  be  suspended  over  the  opening  of  the 
box  for  the  exclusion  of  cold  air. 

Mr.  Young  states  that  ‘ five  broods  may  at  once  bo 
cherished  under  an  artificial  mother.  This  mother  may  be 
framed  of  a board  10  inches  broad  and  1 5 inches  long,  rest- 
ing on  two  legs  in  front,  two  inches  in  height,  and  on  two  * 
props  behind,  two  inches  also  in  height.  The  board  must 
be  perforated  with  many  small  gimlet-holes,  for  the  escape 
of  the  heated  air,  and  lined  with  lamb's  skin  dressed  with 
the  wool  on,  and  tho  wooly  side  is  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  chickens.  Over  three  of  these  mothers  a wicker  basket 
is  to  be  placed,  for  the  protection  of  the  chickens,  four  feet 
long,  two  feet  broad,  ami  fourteen  inches  high,  with  a lid 
open,  a wooden  sliding  bottom  to  draw  out  for  cleaning,  and 
a long  narrow  trough  along  the  front,  resting  on  two  very 
low  stools,  for  holding  their  food.  Perches  are  to  be  fixed 
in  the  basket  for  the  more  advanced  to  roost  on.  A flannel 
curtain  is  to  be  placed  in  front,  and  at  both  ends  of  the 
mothers,  for  the  chickens  to  run  under,  from  which  they 
soon  loarn  to  push  outwards  and  inwards.  These  mothers, 
with  the  wicker  baskets  over  them,  are  to  be  placed  against 
a hot  wall,  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen  lire,  or  in  any  other 
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warm  situation  where  the  heat  shall  not  exceed  80  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit. 

* When  the  chickens  arc  a week  old.  they  ore  to  be  carried 
with  the  mother  to  a grass-plat  for  feeding,  and  kept  warm 
by  a tin-tube  filled  with  hot  water  which  will  continue  suf- 
ficiently warm  for  about  three  hours,  when  the  hot  water 
ts  to  be  renewed.  Towards  the  evening  the  mothers  are  to 
be  again  placed  against  the  hot  wall.’ 

The  artificial  mother  however  is  only  a mechanical  house 
for  chicks  already  hatched;  but  the  process  of  bringing  the 
cmbiyo  of  organised  life  m the  egg  through  all  the  stages 
of  the  vital  principle,  until  it  becomes  matured,  by  means  of 
heated  ovens,  has  been  long  and  successfully  practised  in 
Egypt. 

These  ovens,  which  are  constructed  with  bricks,  are  about 
nine  feet  high,  with  galleries  extending  through  the  whole 
length,  and  containing  chambers  into  which  a man  can 
creep  through  a very  contracted  orifice  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  the  eggs,  w hich  are  laid,  to  the  amount  of  several 
thousands,  on  units  or  bods  of  (lax  over  the  brick  floors. 
The  heat  is  conveyed  through  fire  places,  and  the  material 
of  the  slow  fires,  which  are  most  effective,  is  the  dung  of 
cows  or  camels  combined  with  straw.  The  fires  are  kept 
up  for  as  many  days  (according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
weather)  as  are  sufficient  to  impart  such  a degree  of  heat  as 
will  continue  to  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-one  days 
required  for  the  hatching  of  chickens  care  being  taken  to 
confine  the  warmth  by  closing  up  all  the  orifices  communi- 
cating with  the  external  air.*  One  bundled  tmlltuns  of 
chickens  arc  said  to  be  thus  annually  produced  in  Egypt. 

M.  Reaumur  made  various  experiments  in  hatching  with 
fermenting  dung  in  hotbeds,  but  unsuccessfully;  life  was 
developed,  but  never  matured ; the  chicks  were  in  some  cases 
even  feathered,  hut  long  before  the  full  time  they  lost 
vitality.  Ho  succeeded  at  length,  * after  trials  enough  to 
wear  out  the  most  enduring  patience,*  with  an  oven  free 
from  the  influence  of  the  vapour  exhaled  from  the  dung, 
which  in  the  previous  exitcritnenls  had  been  destructive  of 
the  embryo.  He  afterwards  succeeded  to  a great  degree 
by  using  a box  or  shelves  over  an  oven,  with  due  regard  to 
uniformity  of  temperature.  Several  of  the  eggs  in  this 
latter  case  were  hatched  on  the  twentieth  day,  by  which  the 
usual  course  of  nature  was  anticipated  by  onu  day.  But 
though  artificial  hatching  has  long  been  practised  with  success 
in  Egypt,  it  has  not  been  found  worth  the  expense  and 
trouble  in  France,  from  the  variableness  of  temperature  there 
compared  with  that  in  the  Delta,  where,  in  the  autumnal 
season,  when  the  marnals  (hatching-ovens)  are  used,  it  is 
remarkably  steady  and  extremely  warm. 

Since  the  attempt  to  pursue  the  Oriental  system  has 
failed  in  France,  there  is  no  probability  of  its  succeeding  in 
the  climate  of  Great  Britain,  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  success  may  not  attend  such  management  as  will 
obviate  the  obstructions  winch  arise  from  irregularities  of 
temperature.  The  object  was  partially  attained  some  years 
ago  by  means  of  steam,  but  uniformity  of  heat  was  not  pro 
served,  and  consequently  that  experiment  failed.  It  would 
appear  however  that  the  application  of  the  Eccaleobiont  ma- 
chinery now  exhibited  in  London  by  Mr.  Buckncll,  the  in- 
ventor and  proprietor,  may  be  successful.  Mr.  Buckncll 
asserts  that  his  eccalcobiuti  possesses  a perfect  and  absolute 
command  over  temperature  from  300  degrees  of  Fahrenheit 
to  that  of  culd  water;  so  that  any  substance  submitted  to  its 
influence  shall  uniformly  be  acted  upon  over  its  whole 
surface  at  any  required  intermediate  degree  within  the 
above  range,  and  such  heat  maintained  unaltered,  without 
trouble  or  difficulty,  for  any  length  of  time,  and  that  *bv 
means  of  this  absolute  ana  complete  command  over  the 
temperature  obtained  by  this  machine,  the  impregnated  egg 
of  any  bird,  not  stale,  placed  within  its  influence  at  the  pro- 
per degree  of  warmth,  ts,  at  the  expiration  of  its  natural 
time,  elicited  into  life,  without  the  possibility  uf  failure, 
which  is  sometimes  the  case  with  eggs  subjected  to  the 
caprice  of  their  natural  parent.’ 

That  chickens  are  thus  hatched  in  considerable  numbers 
is  unquestionable,  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  having 
been  already  brought  into  existence  by  this  single  eccaleo- 
bion  machine,  nor  has  any  difliculiy  been  found  in  the 
subsequent  rearing  of  those  chickens  when  proper  yards  and 
suitable  temperature  were  piovided,  more  than  in  the  na- 
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tural  way ; indeed  in  some  respects  less  so,  as  the  losses  sut- 
tuined  in  poultry  by  the  sudden  changes  of  the  weather, 
and  the  influence  of  dampness  in  particular,  and  accidents 
from  various  causes,  arc  very  considerable.  Supposing  Mr. 
Bucknell’s  experiment  to  answer  the  purpose  in  every 
respect,  the  increase  in  the  production  of  poultry  might  bo 
rendered  incalculably  great  by  the  adoption  of  his  principle 
on  a great  scale,  wherever  the  essentials  of  a dry  soil, 
warmth,  and  proper  butldiugscan  at  the  same  time  be  sup- 
plied. 

‘It  must  have  struck  even  the  most  superficial  observer, 
that  the  extraordinary  fecundity  of  gallinaceous  fowls  is  a 
wise  and  most  benevolent  dispensation  of  nature  to  provide 
the  more  abundantly  food  for  man,  us  in  those  tribes  of 
birds  not  suited  for  bis  table  the  female  lays  no  more  eggs 
than  she  can  incubate.  With  respect  therefore  to  domestic 
poultry,  the  most  nutritious  of  all  human  food,  this  rich 
provision  of  a bounteous  providence  is  for  the  first  time 
available  to  Europe.** 

The  eccaleobion  machine,  capable  of  containing  2000 
eggs,  resembles  an  oblong  box,  nine  feet  in  length,  three 
feet  in  breadth,  and  the  same  in  height.  It  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  walls,  against  which  it  is  placed  on  the  table 
on  which  it  stands;  its  regulating  power  is  within.* 

The  following  striking  passage  from  Mr.  Bucknell’s  work 
‘On  Artificial  Incubation,’ above  alluded  to,  will  show  the 
importance  of  this  subject  in  its  commercial  and  domestic 
bearings. 

Mr.  Buckncll  observes  (page  16),  ‘We  call  the  Egyptians 
barbarous;  the  procuring  however,  by  art  and  industry,  an 
abundant  supply  of  that  necessary  of  life,  good  animal  food, 
is  no  evidence  of  barbarism.  If  the  population  ol  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  as  respects  Egypt  is  as  twenty-four  to  two, 
ucie  as  well  supplied  with  this  artificial  production  as 
Egypt,  it  would  reqftire, — not  ninety-two  millions,  hut  otto 
thousand  one  hundred  and  four  millions  of  poultry  annually, 
fur  them  to  be  as  well  fed  in  this  respect  as  the  uncivilised 
natives  of  Egypt.  But  how  stands  the  account  in  this 
matter  ? Full  one-third  our  population  subsist  almost  entirely, 
or  rather  starve,  upon  potatoes  alone ; another  third  have, 
in  addition  to  this  edible,  oaten  or  inferior  wkeaten  bread, 
with  one  or  two  meals  of  fat  pork,  or  the  refuse  of  tho 
shambles,  per  week  ; while  a considerable  majority  of  the 

• remaining  third  seldom  are  able  to  procure  an  ample  daily 
supply  of  good  butcher’s  meat,  or  obtain  the  luxury  of 
poultry  from  year  to  year. 

‘On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  population  is  still  in  a 
worse  condition:— fish,  soups  made  from  hetbs,  a stuff 
called  bread,  made  from  every  variety  of  grain,  black,  brown, 
hard,  and  sour,  such  as  no  Englishman  could  eat;  olrics, 
chestnuts,  the 'pulpy  saccharine  fruits,  roots,  stalks  and 
leaves,  and  not  unfrequently  the  bark  of  trees  ; saw-dust, 
blubber,  train-oil,  with  frugs  and  snails,  make  up  and  con- 
stitute a good  part  of  the  food  of  the  greater  port.on  of  the 
, inhabitants  of  Europe.  There  is  no  other  cause  for  this 
1 than  the  excessive  ignorance  of  its  population.’ 

The  contemplation  of  the  progressive  stages  through 
which  life  is  developed  and  matured  in  the  egg,  is  highly 
interesting.  The  contents  of  the  shells,  of  the  species  un- 
j der  immediate  consideration,  taken  out  and  placed  on  a 
, plate  or  a saucer  on  Mr.  Buckncll’s  table,  present  the  follow- 
ing appearances, according  to  the  respective  periods: — 

1 On  the  third  day,  the  embryo  organisation  of  the  skuM, 
brain,  heart,  and  blood  is  perceptible  by  tire  aid  of  a tnugnt- 

• fy  ing-glass. 

Fourth  day.  The  pulsation  of  the  heart  is  distinguish- 
, able  by  the  naked  eye. 

Sixth  day.  The  chief  vessels  and  organs  rudimen tally 
formed ; the  pulsation  and  circulation  of  blood  apparent. 

Ninth  day.  Intestines  and  veins  formed,  ami  the  depo- 
sition of  flesh  and  bony  substance  commenced ; the  beak  for 
the  first  time  open. 

Twelfth  day.  The  feathers  have  protruded,  the  skull  has 
become  cartilaginous,  and  the  first  voluntary  movement  o. 
the  chick  is  made. 

Fifteenth  day.  Organs,  vessels,  bones,  feathers,  closely 
approaching  in  appearance  to  the  natural  state. 

Eighteenth  day.  Vital  mechanism  nearly  developed, 
and  the  first  sign  of  life  heard  from  the  piping  chick. 

Twenty -drat  day.  The  chick  breaks  the  shell,  and  in  two 
or  three  hours  is  quite  active  and  lively. 
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The  exit  of  llic  thick  from  the  shell  is  assuredly  one  of 
the  most  interesting  processes  of  animated  nature  ever  inves- 
tigated by  naturalists.  It  was  supposed  that  the  mother  bird 
broke  the  shell ; but  M.  Reaumur  1ms  long  since  detailed  the 
processes,  and  wo  ourselves  have  witnessed  tin*  evolution  of 
thechiek  in  the  eccaleobion  by  Its  own  unassisted  cifurts.  The 
French  naturalist  to  whom  wo  have  just  now  referred  thus 
explains  some  interesting  facts: — ‘I  have  seen  chicks  conti- 
nue at  work  for  two  days  together.  Some  again  work  in- 
cessantly; others  take  rest  at  intervals,  according  to  their 
physical  strength.  1 have  observed  some,  in  consequence 
of  their  impatience  to  see  the  light,  begin  to  break  the  shell 
a great  deal  too  soon ; for  they  ought,  before  they  make 
their  exit,  to  have  within  them  provision  enough  to  serve 
for  twenty-four  hours  without  taking  food,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  uneonsumed  portion  of  the  yolk  enters  through 
the  navel.  The  chick  indeed  which  comes  out  of  the  shell 
before  taking  up  oil  the  yolk  is  certain  to  droop  and  die  a few 
days  after  it  is  hatched.  The  help  which  1 have  occasion- 
ally tried  to  give  to  several  of  them  towards  their  deliverance 
has  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  observing  those  which 
liad  begun  to  break  their  shells  before  this  was  accom- 
plished ; and  I have  opened  many  eggs  much  fractured,  in 
each  of  which  the  cbick  had  as  yet  much  of  the  yolk  not 
absorbed.  Besides,  Rome  chicks  have  greater  olistacles  to 
overcome  than  others,  since  all  shells  are  not  of  an  equal 
thickness  nor  of  an  equal  consistence;  and  1 think  it  pro- 
bable that  the  same  inequality  takes  place  in  the  lining 
membrane.  Thu  shells  of  the  eggs  of  birds  of  various  spe- 
cies are  of  a thickness  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the 
chick  that  is  obliged  to  break  through  them.'* 

If  the  chick  should  be  glued  to  the  shell,  as  sometimes 
occurs  and  is  indicated  by  the  faintness  of  its  chip,  and 
the  non-enlargement  of  the  fracture  for  some  hours,  it  must 
be  assisted  (but  not  until  the  necessity  is  fully  ascertained) 
in  its  liberation  ‘with  a key,  or  some  such  instrument,  and 
by  cutting  the  membrane  with  the  points  of  a pair  of  scis- 
sors. The  operation,  though  painful  to  the  chick,  does  not 
prove  mortal ; for  it  is  no  sooner  freed  than  it  exhibits  as 
much  vigour  as  any  other  chick  of  its  age.’t  But  unless  the 
chick,  after  a full  day's  ctTbrt,  is  found  unable  to  chip  the  shell, 
from  weakness  or  adhesion  to  its  envelope,  it  is  belter  not 
to  assist  it  in  its  extrication;  for  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a hundred  aid  proves  ineffectual,  through  the  injury  indicted 
upon  the  delicate  organization  of  the  bird;  or  more  pro- 
bably the  previous  weakness  or  imperfection  of  the  chick, 
which  occasioned  the  necessity  for  assistance,  also  occa- 
sions its  death  at  the  moment  of  its  birth,  and  would  take 
place  even  if  its  disengagement  were  effected  without  any 
injury. 

There  is  a caution  to  be  observed  in  all  cases  regarding 
the  eggs  when  the  chicks  are  on  the  verge  of  maturity: 
they  should  not  bestirred  when  within  two  days  of  the 
evolvement  of  the  chicks.  If  any  circumstances  render  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  do  so,  care  should  be  taken  to  place 
them  with  the  broad  end  inclining  upwards,  as  the  beak  of 
the  chick  is  then  in  its  proper  position ; and  if  this  be 
reversed,  the  chick  becomes  unable  to  chip  the  shell,  and 
must  therefore  die. 

Chickens  should  be  fed  tho  day  after  their  birth  with 
crumbs  of  bread  soaked  in  milk  or  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
boiled  hard,  and  they  will  quickly  learn  to  eat  curds,  grits, 
and  barley-meal  and  milk:  if  not  designed  for  immediate 
use,  they  should  soon  get  raw  corn,  and  occasionally  altcra- 
tivesof  green  food, such  :ls  bruised  leeks,  nettles,  lettuces, &c. 
For  the  first  week  they  should  be  confined  to  the  house  alto- 
gether ; after  that  time  they  may  be  let  out  for  a short  time  in 
t he  sun,  and  gradually  habituated  to  the  weather.  To  render 
the  hen  which  has  already  discharged  her  duly  still  more 
productive  to  her  owner,  she  is  frequently  confined  to  a 
coop,  called  in  Surrey  a rip,  for  some  weeks  after  the  chicks 
have  seen  the  light.  Her  offspring  during  this  time  pass 
freely  through  tne  prison  burs,  returning  at  her  call  or  on 
occasions  of  alarm  to  the  maternal  wings,  and  then 
bopping  out  again  to  the  inexpressible  misery  of  their  im- 
prisoned mother,  who  is  kept  in  this  state  of  confinement 
until  she  becomes  indifferent  to  the  chickens  and  disposed 
to  lay  again. 

The  courage  of  the  lien  in  defence  of  her  offspring  has 
been  a common  theme  of  admiration ; tho  force  of  her  ma- 
ternal solicitude  effects  the  most  surprising  change  in  her 
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disposition  and  temper.  Before  she  attained  her  matronly 
character,  she  wa«  greedy,  and  always  searching  for  futul, 
fond  of  gadding  about,  and  timid  in  the  extreme.  Now 
she  becomes  generous,  self-denying,  and  intrepid;  she  as- 
sumes the  fiery  temper  of  the  cock,  and  becomes  a virago 
in  defence  of  her  helpless  brood.  An  anecdote  is  told 
by  White,  in  his  ‘Natural  History  of  Selbome,'  of  the 
punishment  inflicted  by  some  hens  upon  a hawk  which 
iiad  at  different  times  killed  their  chickens.  By  some 
means  this  hawk  was  caught,  and  the  owner  gave  him 
up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  bereaved  mothers.  In 
his  own  words,  ‘Resentment  suggested  the  laws  of  retalia- 
tion. He  clipped  the  hawk’s  wings,  cut  off  his  talons,  and 
fixing  a cork  on  his  bill,  threw  him  down  among  the  brood 
hens.  Imagination  cannot  paint  the  scene  that  ensued ; 

; the  expressions  that  fear,  rage,  and  revenge  inspired  were 
new,  or  at  least  such  as  had  been  unnoticed  before.  Tho 
exasperated  matrons  upbraided,  they  execrated,  they  in- 
sulted, they  triumphed.  In  a word,  they  never  desisted 
from  buffeting  their  adversary  till  they  had  torn  him  in  a 
hundred  pieces.’ 

The  same  writer  calls  attention  to  the  language  of  the 
fowl,  from  a pleased  twittering  to  a scream.  A laying 
pullet  utters  a complacent  soft  note,  but  when  she  has  been 
delivered  of  an  egg,  her  cackle  of  delight  and  importance 
is  loud  enough  to  excite  the  sympathetic  voices  of  all  her 
companions;  when  her  chickens  ore  hatched,  she  has  a 
different  language,  which  is  intelligible  to  her  little  ones. 
The  crested  cock  has  various  notes;  his  tone  and  lan- 
guage, for  such  it  is  in  effect,  as  he  calls  his  favourites  to 
purtake  of  the  food  which  he  gallantly  scrapes  for  them,  is 
of  a very  peculiar  kind,  and  very  different  from  his  ordinary 
voice  that  is  so  familiar  to  us. 

Poultry  are  the  better  for  high  feeding  from  the  very 
shell,  and  on  this  account  the  heaviest  corn  is  often  far 
cheaper  fur  them  in  the  end  than  tailings,  as  regards  the 
flesh,  or  the  size  and  substantial  goodness  of  the  eggs. 
Young  chickens  may  be  put  up  for  feeding  as  soon  as  the 
hen  has  ceased  to  regard  them,  and  before  they  lose  their 
first  good  condition.  When  chickens  arc  wanted  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  they  are  often  left  at  liberty  in  the  farm- 
yard, and  if  they  have  plenty  of  good  foot!,  they  will  be  in 
the  most  healthful  state  for  the  table,  and  rich  and  juicy  in 
flavour.  Mr.  Moubray  ascertained  that  pullets  hatched  in 
March,  if  constantly  high  fed,  laid  eggs  abundantly  in  the 
autumn  ; and  if  killed  in  the  February  or  March  following, 
were  so  excessively  fat  from  the  run  of  the  yard  as  to  open 
more  like  Michaelmas  geese  than  chickens.  Experienced 
poulterers  will  fatten  fowls  in  two  or  three  weeks  with  the 
aid  of  grease,  which  gives  a luscious,  but,  in  our  judgment, 
a very  disagreeable  flavour  to  the  flesh,  which,  though  not 
actually  diseased,  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  fowl  fed  at 
large  in  the  common  way  at  the  barn-door. 

The  practice  of  cramming  poultry  by  the  hand  is  quite 
common.  A machine  for  this  purpose  is  used  in  France, 
by  which  one  man  can  cram  fifty  birds  in  halfati  hour.  It  is 
somewhat  on  the  principle  of  a forcing-pump.  The  throats 
of  the  birds  are  held  open  by  the  operator  until  they  are 
gorged  through  a pipe,  which  conveys  the  food  from  a re- 
servoir below  placed  on  a stooL  In  fifteen  days,  fowls  are 
said  to  attain  the  highest  state  of  fatness  and  flavour  by  this 
feeding.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  paste  of  barley- meal 
or  meal  made  into  little  balls  with  milk,  the  dried  seeds  and 
leaves  of  nettles  have  been  recommended  by  the  continental 
poulterers,  some  of  whom  give  a little  henbane-seed  to  in- 
duce sleep,  while  others  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  prisoners 
as  the  most  effectual  way  of  keeping  them  in  a state  of  dark- 
ness, which  is  considered  essential  to  their  becoming  rapidly 
fat ; and  under  tho  pretext  of  relieving  them  from  the  irri- 
tation of  vermin,  they  pluck  the  feathers  from  their  heads, 
bellies,  and  wings.  While  fowls  are  thus  preparing  for  the 
knife,  though  their  bodies  are  closely  confined,  their  hinder 
parts  are  free  for  evacuation  and  cleanliness,  and  their 
heads  are  at  liberty  to  take  in  fresh  supplies  of  nutri- 
ment. 

'Hie  practice  of  making  capons  (emasculating  the  males)  is 
practised  a little  in  sonic  of  the  English  counties,  and  very 
much  in  France,  where  the  females  arc  also  rendered  inca- 
pable of  breeding,  and  termed  in  their  unsexed  condition 
jmulardes,  in  order  to  give  them  the  tendency  to  fatten.  An 
incision  is  made  near  the  ports,  and  through  this  the  fingoris 
introduced  to  take  bold  of  and  bring  away  the  genitals,  but 
»e  corefully  as  not  to  injure  the  intestines  j’tho  wound  is  then 
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stitched  up  and  rubbed  with  oil  or  grease ; and  the  comb  | 
(which  appears  to  be  an  unnecessary  and  gratuitous  pam  : 
^nd  insult  to  the  sufferer)  is  often  cut  off.  The  females  are 
treated  much  in  the  same  way,  when  they  do  not  promise 
well  for  laying  or  when  they  have  ceased  to  be  fertile;  they 
are  deprived  of  the  ovarium.  The  subsequent  treatment  is 
similar  to  that  in  the  former  case.  Care  is  taken  to  give 
them  good  food  for  three  or  four  days,  and  during  that 
time  to  keep  them  in  a place  of  moderate  temperature,  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  gangrene,  which,  considering  the  time 
of  the  year — midsummer,  when  the  operation  is  usually 
performed— is  a very  probable  consequence.  Pullet 9 of  the 
largest  breed  are  selected  for  the  purpose,  as  they  yield  the 
greatest  weight  to  the  poulterer ; and  if  employed  in  hatch- 
ing, cover  the  greatest  number  of  eggs. 

Cuvier  states  that  the  capon  may  be  taught  to  hatch  eggs 
and  to  act  the  part  of  a good  nurse,  with  a little  bell  round 
his  neck  to  supply  the  want  of  a good  voice.  He  asserts 
that  the  natural  courage  and  energy  of  this  bird  are  not 
abated  by  tbo  alteration  of  his  condition,  in  which  his  auda- 
city enables  him  to  impose  on  the  cocks  and  hens,  so  that 
they  allow  him  to  strut  about  with  his  former  gait  of  conse- 
quential importance  and  to  fulfil  liis  duties  without  inter- 
ference or  molestation.  This  seems  incredible,  as  a bold  and 
haughty  spirit  under  such  circumstances  is  unnatural  in 
the  extreme.  The  pallidness  of  his  head  and  the  dirainu- 
tiveness  of  his  comb  and  gills  indicate  the  contrary  disposi- 
tion, and  he  is  so  despised  by  the  other  fowls  that  they  will 
hardly  condescend  to  roost  with  him. 

Mr.  Young,  in  his  ‘Report  of  the  County  of  Sussex,’  says 
that  much  art  and  attention  are  requisite  to  ntako  capons, 
and  that  the  Sussex  breed  are  too  long  in  the  body  for  suc- 
cess in  the  operation,  by  which  many  are  lost.  A perfectly 
fat  capon  will  weigh  from  seven  to  ten  pounds. 

As  soon  as  fowls  are  rendered  sufficiently  fat,  they  should 
be  killed,  or  they  will  lose  flesh  and  become  unhealthy. 
The  most  humane  and  expeditious  mode  of  putting  them  to 
death  is  by  a smart  blow  with  a blunt-cdged  stick,  such  as 
a child's  bat,  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  Higglers  break  the 
vertebra)  of  the  neck  by  a sudden  twist,  and  never  bleed 
fowls,  as  this  mode  of  dispatching  them  dries  up  the  juices 
of  the  flesh.  They  bleed  turkeys  and  geese  however,  after 
a stunning  blow  in  the  neck,  not  by  cutting  the  throat,  but 
by  an  incision  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth. 

Store  fowls  will  feed  well  upon  the  tailings  of  corn,  pota- 
toes, and  insects,  and  require  little  attention  except  when 
laying,  during  which  time  the  food  for  the  hens  should  be 
abundant,  and  their  roosting-places  dry  and  warm. 

The  diseases  of  all  poultry  principally  arise  from  cold 
and  moisture.  Rheumatism  decidedly  arises  from  this 
cause.  During  or  after  moulting  in  a wet  season,  fowls  fre- 
quently become  diseased,  os  is  evident  from  their  drooping 
appearance,  swelled  ami  watery  eyes,  and  the  dropsical 
affections  of  the  legs.  Severe  laying  also  sometimes  causes 
emaciation  and  illness,  which  give  way  to  a more  healthy 
condition  after  the  moulting  season,  if  they  have  good  food 
and  dry  weather. 

Chickens  are  very  subject,  in  wet  or  variable  weather,  to 
a disease  called  the  chip,  which  appears  in  about  a fortnight 
after  their  birth,  when  they  arc  changing  their  feathers. 
Warmth  and  sunshine  arc  the  only  restoratives  within  our 
knowledge. 

The  roup  is  properly  an  imposthumo  upon  the  rump, 
which  is  cured  or  relieved  by  opening,  squeezing,  and  bath- 
ing with  warm  water.  Mr.  Moubray  however,  who  is  a good 
practical  authority,  stales  that  the  roup  is  a general  term  for 
all  diseases,  though  it  is  chiefly  applied  to  catarrh,  which 
is  indicated  by  watery  eyes  nnd  running  at  the  nostrils.  This 
last  disease  resembles  glanders  in  horses,  and  is  infectious, 
and  generally  fatal.  As  all  these  diseases  originate  in  mois- 
ture, dryness  and  warmth  are  the  best  counteracting  influ- 
ences. The  nostrils  should  bo  washed  with  soap  and  water, 
and  the  eyes  with  milk  and  water.  Mr.  Moubray  recom- 
mends a pepper-corn  in  dough  at  first,  to  impart  warmth, 
and  aficrwurds  calomel  three  times  a week  as  a finish  to 
he  cure. 

We  have  had  the  trachea  of  a chicken  dying  of  the  gapes 
(which  is  the  incipient  stage  of  roup)  cut  and  opened,  and 
have  taken  out  narrow  worms,  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 
which  lay  imbedded  in  a serous  fluid.  A medical  gentle- 
man, now  in  the  county  of  Kent,  has  frequently  cured  fowls 
of  the  same  disease  by  putting  the  upper  part  of  a feather, 
stripped  for  the  purpose,  down  the  trachea,  turning  it  round, 


and  thus  bnnging  up  the  worm,  which  he  thinks  is  the  sole 
cause  of  the  disease.  It  may  however  be  the  effect  of  the 
malady,  as  is  the  opinion  of  many. 

The  pip,  which  the  same  individual  considers  analogous 
to  the  thrush  in  the  human  kind  (and  which  is  probably  a 
modification  of  roup),  he  euros,  not  by  scraping  roughly,  but 
by  an  application  of  powdered  borax  dissolved  in  tincture  of 
myrrh  and  water,  and  rubbed  on  the  tongue  with  a camel- 
hair  brush  two  or  three  times  a day.  This  at  the  same  lime 
assists  the  bowels.  The  flux  is  not  uncommon.  Solid  corn 
is  the  most  certain  remedy  for  this  disease.  Taken  at  the 
commencement,  it  is  rarely  serious,  but  if  onco  established 
in  the  constitution,  it  becomes  incurable,  and,  according  to 
some,  contagious.  For  constipation,  bran  or  pollard,  with 
milk,  beet  leaves,  and  lettuces,  afford  a certain  cure. 

Much  of  the  foregoing  matter  applies  to  the  rearing  and 
management  of  all  poultry.  The  succeeding  observations 
will  be  brief. 

Turkeys* — The  greatest  weight  to  which  our  domesti- 
cated turkey  can  be  made  to  attain  is  30lbs.,  and  a turkey 
of  even  half  this  weight  is  * a dainty  dish.' 

‘The  varied  plumage  of  the  bird  in  the  domesticated  slate 
is  well  known  to  every  one ; and  in  no  species  is  that  sure 
mark  of  subjection  to  man  more  strongly  seen.  Every 
gradation  of  colour,  from  its  original  bronze,  passing  into 
buff,  and  in  many  instances  into  pure  white,  may  be  ob- 
served in  these  strutting  denizens  of  our  farmyards.’  (Aw 
Monthly  Magazine,  ‘Recreations  in  Natural  History.’)  The 
bronze  or  copper-coloured  is  not  considered  lmrdy,  nor  often 
reared,  and  the  varieties  may  he  stated  to  be  only  twro-fold, 
the  dark-coloured  and  the  light. 

The  dark-coloured  birds  are  most  prized  for  size  and 
hardihood.  Notwithstanding  the  great  price  which  may  be 
obtained  for  turkeys  in  London  when  fat,  the  finest  young 
birds  may  be  purchased  in  Ireland,  fit  for  cramming,  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  from  4*.  to  is.  a couple,  and  the  light- 
coloured  and  smaller  ones  frequently  from  2#.  6 d.  to  3s.  6 d. 
a couple. 

Turkeys,  though  extremely  delicate  in  their  infancy, 
become  very  hardy,  and,  if  permitted,  will  roost  on  the 
highest  trees,  in  the  cold  dry  nights  of  winter,  without  suf- 
fering injury.  The  hen,  which  lays  many  eggs  early  in 
spring,  sits  thirty  days,  and  covers  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
eggs.  It  is  unnecessary  for  the  turkey  cock,  as  is  the  case 
with  gallinaceous  fowl,  to  be  in  constant  intercourse 
with  the  hen  during  her  period  of  laying.  Two  visits  from 
him  in  that  season  arc  sufficient  to  impregnate  all  the  eggs. 
She  is  a verv  steady  sitter,  and  must  lie  removed  to  her  food 
and  supplied  with  water,  for  she  would  never  leave  her  nest. 
She  wants  the  alertness  and  courage  and  sagacity  of  the 
common  hen,  and  might  be  called  a fool  with  much  more 
propriety  than  the  goose,  w hich  is  an  intelligent  bird.  The 
turkey  hen  is  incapable  of  teaching  her  young  ones  how  to 
pick  up  their  food,  on  which  account  a poultry-maid  should 
always  attend  them  until  they  art*  reared. 

* Thu  author  of  “ Tubulin  Cibaria”  proves  it  upon  the  bird 
that  it  is  “so  stupid  or  timorous  that  if  you  balance  a bit  of 
straw  on  his  head,  or  draw  a line  of  chalk  on  the  ground 
from  his  beak,  he  fancies  himself  loaded,  or  so  bound  that 
he  will  remain  in  the  same  position  till  hunger  forces  him 
to  move.  We  made  the  experiment.”  Wc  never  did  ; hut 
we  doubt  it  not,  though  we  cannot  accept  it  as  proof  of  stu- 
pidity. How  much  wit  may  be  necessary  to  balance  a straw- 
may  be  doubtful;  but  gallant  chanticleer  has  never  been 
charged  either  with  fear  or  folly,  and  yet  you  have  only  to 
take  him  from  his  perch,  place  him  on  the  table  by  candle- 
light, hold  his  beak  down  to  the  tabic,  and  draw  a iitic  with 
chalk  from  it,  so  as  to  catch  his  eye,  nnd  there  the  bird  will 
remain  spell-bound,  till  a bystander,  rubbing  out  the  line,  or 
diverting  bis  attention  from  it,  breaks  the  charm.  Many  a 
fowl  have  wc  fascinated  in  our  boyish  days.’f 

On  account  of  the  constitutional  delicacy  of  this  bird,  the 
hatching  should  not  he  commenced  too  early  in  the  spring, 
and  when  the  chicks  are  hatched  they  should  be  guarded 
from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  for  some  weeks.  Rain 
is  almost  always  fatal  to  them  in  their  early  stage.  Curd, 
boiled  eggs,  and  hurley  or  oat  meal,  kneaded  with  milk  (or 
water,  in  case  milk  should  produce  looseness),  potatoes, 
nettles,  parsley,  Swedish  turnips,  with  chopped  beet-leaves, 
after  a little  time,  is  their  proper  food.  As  they  retain  so 

• For  a moot  lively  ami  interentiuK  account  of  thie  bint,  m e would  refer  the 
reader  to  * Ornithological  Biography,’  by  au  American,  London,  1&41. 
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much  of  their  original  wild  nature  as  to  stray  a considerable 
distance,  if  permitted,  the  hen  should  be  lied  or  cooped  for 
at  least  six  weeks,  when  the  chicks  will  bo  hardy  enough  to 
follow  her  about,  under  the  vigilant  eyo  however  of  the 
poultry-maid,  who  should  beware  of  their  being  caught 
by  a shower. 

They  are  soon  familiarised  to  the  society  of  fowls  in  the 
poultry  or  farm  yard.  Without  the  advantage  of  the  latter, 
it  is  an  unprofitable  speculation  to  rear  any  description  of 
poultry  on  a large  scale  ; but  where  a farmer’s  yard  presents 
facilities,  the  economy  of  having  all  those  kinds  to  which 
the  soil  and  climate  are  suitable,  is  considerable.  The  only 
caution  with  regard  to  turkeys,  where  gallinaceous  birds  arc 
numerous,  is  to  have  separate  houses  for  them  at  night. 
These  should  be  very  lofty  and  well  ventilated.  They  may 
be  altogether  open  to  the  air  in  front,  the  doors  being  of 
trellis-work.  Fowls  (which  are  equally  unsocial  with  the 
capons  of  their  own  kind)  have  a strong  disinclination  to 
roost  with  them 

When  well  grown,  turkeys  supply  themselves  in  their 
rambhngs  so  far  as  to  require  food  only  when  leaving 
their  house  in  the  morning  and  returning  at  night.  The 
chances  of  rearing  a second  brood  are  not  so  great  as  to  ren- 
der it  expedient  to  make  the  trial. 

After  six  months  turkeys  may  be  crammed  like  fowls, 
but  they  require  a much  longer  period  to  render  them  fully 
fat.  Those  great  birds  which  are  sent  to  the  London 
market  about  Christmas,  principally  from  Norfolk,  fre-  1 
quently  weighing  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds,  are  . 
usually  cocks  from  the  preceding  year. 

Great  numbers  or  turkeys  arc  reared  in  Ireland,  where 
the  climate  is  congenial  to  their  nature,  and  no  doubt  the 
housewives  of  that  country  will  improve  in  the  art  of  fattening 
them,  from  the  facilities  with  which  poultry  may  now  be 
brought  to  the  great  English  markets. 

Guinea  Finn. — This  bird,  w hich  is  not  much  larger  than 
the  common  barn-door  fowl,  is  of  beautiful  form  and 
plumage,  and  though  not  a source  of  profit  to  the  peasant 
w ho  rears  poultry  fur  immediate  sale,  is  usually  kept  where 
there  is  proper  accommodation,  as  much  on  account  of  the 
excellence  and  abundance  of  the  eggs  (which,  though  small, 
arc  well-flavoured)  as  for  the  sake  of  the  flesh,  which  is 
prized  in  the  London  markets  when  the  season  of  pheasant- 
eating  ceases.  The  number  of  hens  allowed  to  the  male  is 
about  the  same  as  among  the  gallinaceous  family.  The 
cock,  little  distinguished  in  appearance  from  the  female,  is 
an  attentive  and  affectionate  mate,  and  even  obtrusively  so 
to  his  favourites,  whom  he  will  attend  to  the  nest,  and  re- 
main with  until  they  have  laid  their  eggs. 

Retaining  some  of  their  original  wildness,  Guinea  fowl 
dislike  the  confinement  of  a house.  For  the  purpose  of  lay- 
ing, they  prefer  shrubberies,  clover-meadows,  or  corn-fields, 
in  which  they  will  deposit  their  eggs,  unless  closely  watched. 
The  Guinea  hen  is  fruitful  during  the  entire  summer, 
but  not  earlier  than  May.  On  this  account  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  rearing  a late  brood,  it  is  more  beneficial  to  keep 
her  entirely  for  laying,  and  to  put  the  earlier  eggs  under 
a common  hen  or  capon,  which  will  cover  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five,  than  to  encourage  the  incubation  of  the  natural 
parent,  which  is  moreover  indisposed  to  it,  especially  if  under 
cover.  If  left  to  her  instinct,  this  bird  would  at  a late 
season,  in  the  open  air,  sit  for  the  natural  period,  which  is 
twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  days. 

The  click  having  the  same  dislike  to  incubation  which 
characterises  tho  male  of  pea-fowl,  will  destroy  the  eggs  if 
he  can  discover  them.  Tnough  the  shell  is  remarkably 
hard,  the  chicks  break  through  it  at  the  proper  moment,  and 
are  soon  after  as  vigorous  and  ready  to  eat  as  the  young 
of  any  other  tribe  of  poultry. 

The  loud  cry  of  these  birds  is  not  agreeable,  but,  like  the 
scream  of  the  pea-fowl,  it  announces  with  certainty  an  ap- 
proaching change  of  weather.  The  hen  utters  a cry  when 
she  desires  to  roost,  to  call  in  her  companions,  to  summon 
assistance,  or  to  give  notice  of  any  of  those  alarms  which 
her  sensibilities  cause  her  to  express  with  such  energy  of 
voice,  and  in  all  which  cases  she  is  sure  of  receiving  a 
rea«ly  sympathy. 

Tho  same  food  which  is  suited  to  the  young  of  gallinace- 
ous fowls  and  turkeys  is  good  for  the  chicks  of  this  kind; 
but  as  they  arc  not  often  destined  to  the  coops  for  fattening, 
n good  deal  of  garden  or  field  green-food  may  be  combined 
with  their  grits,  &e.  after  the  first  month.  They  have  a 
great  r.didi  for  insects  of  every  kind,  and  thrive  upon  them 
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as  well  as  upon  hemp-seed.  When  designed  for  the  table, 
they  ought  to  be  killed  at  an  early  age,  at  which  lime  the 
flesh  is  more  iuicy  than  that  of  other  poultry  of  the  same 
age,  and  very  like  that  of  the  pheasant,  though  when  old  it 
becomes  exceedingly  tough.  [Pavonidjk.] 

Ducks. — The  white  duck,  being  the  largest  of  the  com- 
mon domesticated  kinds,  is  perhaps  the  best  fur  the  poul- 
terer, though  it  Is  not  deemed  so  delicate  in  flavour  as  the 
dark-coloured,  such  as  that  bred  from  intermixture  with 
the  Rhone  duck,  which  is  also  large.  Tho  Muscovy  variety 
j is  said  to  be  a good  breeder.  One  drake  is  sufficient  for  live 
females.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  duck  lays  no 
more  eggs  than  she  can  cover  (from  twelve  to  fifteen),  but 
Mr.  Moubray  states  that,  if  well  fed.  some  ducks  will  lay  a 
great  number,  and  he  gives  an  instance  of  one  laying  an 
egg  every  day  for  eighty-five  days. 

For  a fortnight  after  their  birth,  ducklings  should  be  kept 
from  rushing  into  water,  to  which  their  instinct  soon  leads 
them  ; and  with  this  view  the  mother  is  frequently  confined 
(where  there  is  any  pond  within  her  reach ) to  the  rip.  alreudv 
described,  which  should  be  placed  on  a field  of  short  grass 
with  a flat  dish  of  water  near  it.  The  ducklings  waddle 
about  in  search  of  insects,  and  at  the  maternal  call  return 
to  the  coop.  This  restraint  upon  the  liberty  of  the  poor 
mother  should  be  avoided  if  circumstances  permit,  for  to 
protract  her  close  confinement  after  more  than  four  weeks 
sitting  is  a cruel  restraint.  It  is  very  common  to  place 
duck  eggs  under  a hen,  on  account  of  her  excellent  qua- 
lities as  a nurse. 

Any  kind  of  meal  is  good  for  ducklings  at  first,  and  this 
may  soon  be  mixed  with  potalou*.  The  refuse  of  the 
kitchen  will  not  only  support  but  fatten  them  ; but  to  have 
them  quickly  and  highly  fattened,  they  should  have  oatmeal 
made  into  paste.  They  will  also  devour  any  animal  otfal, 
and  have  no  fastidiousness  whatever.  If  allowed  to  follow  a 
plough  or  attend  on  the  gardener  when  his  spade  is  at  work, 
their  greediness  and  activity  in  picking  up  worms  ure  ex- 
treme; and  for  gobbling  up  snails  and  slug?  and  other  such 
delicacies  in  the  field  or  garden  they  are  most  useful,  while 
they  are  at  the  same  time  putting  themselves  into  high 
condition.  Having  no  fastidiousness  of  appetite,  they  never 
require  cramming,  indeed  they  act  ns  if  they  considered  it 
their  duty  to  get  fat  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  therefore 
require  no  artificial  aid. 

in  a poultry-yard  the  ducks  and  geese  are  frequently 
lodged  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  fowl-houses,  but  it  is  better, 
if  the  locality  will  permit,  to  give  them  distinct  chambers, 
particularly  whore  a good  pond  (free  from  eels)  is  available; 
on  the  margin  of  this  their  huts  may  be  placed  with  very- 
trifling  labour,  and  an  invisible  paling*  all  round  the  water, 
constructed  at  bottom  on  the  principle  of  the  cage-trap,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  rats  or  weasels,  while  it  affords 
them  a ready  outlet,  renders  this  department  of  the  poultry 
establishment  complete,  though  far  too  expensive  fur  com- 
mon adoption. 

‘ Many  families  in  Rucks  derive  a comfortable  living 
from  breeding  and  rearing  ducks,  llte  greater  part  of  which, 
the  early  ones  at  all  events,  are  actually  brought  up  by 
hand.  The  interior  of  the  cottages  of  those  who  follow  the 
occupation  presents  a very  curious  appearance  to  the 
stranger,  being  furnished  with  boxes,  pens,  &c.,  arranged 
round  the  walls  for  the  protection  of  the  tender  charge  of  the 
good  wife,  whose  whole  lime  and  attention  are  taken  up 
with  this  branch  of  domestic  economy.’-* 

Geese. — The  proportion  of  females  to  the  males  is  the 
same  as  in  the  duck  tribe,  and  the  period  of  incubation  and 
the  number  of  eggs  that  may  be  set  correspond  exactly. 
The  goose  lays  in  a mild  spring  very  early,  and  on  this  ac- 
count (but  only  with  high  corn-feeding  in  the  previous 
winter,  and  stimulating  food  during  tho  entire  breeding 
season)  two  broods  may  be  had  in  the  same  year.  Unlike 
the  peacock  and  the  Guinea  cock,  the  gander  is  not  only  in- 
disposed to  do  any  mischief  to  the  nests,  but  is  very  attentive 
to  the  hatching  birds,  whom  he  vigilantly  protects  as  he  sits 
patiently  by ; nor  is  his  protection,  us  he  accompanies  the 
young  gulls  in  due  course,  less  creditable  to  his  paternal 
character.  The  goose  is  a very  steady  sitter,  but  usually 
rises  often  enough  to  drink  and  take  sustenance,  without 
its  being  necessary  to  remove  her  from  her  nest  for  the 
purpose. 

The  early  treatment  of  the  gulls  or  goslings  is  similar  to 
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that  of  duckling*.  The  mother  should  bo  penned  up  for 
some  days  upon  dry  grass,  but  neither  too  early  nor  very- 
late  in  the  usy:  beet  leaves  or  other  green  food  may  bo 
mixed  even  with  the  early  diet,  if  immediate  fattening  bo 
not  the  object. 

Green  geese  are  brought  very  early  to  the  London  market, 
and  are  worth  at  first  from  a*,  to  12s*  each:  they  can  be 
made  quite  fat  with  oat-meal  and  peas,  and  skimmed 
milk  or  butter-milk,  when  from  four  to  six  months  old: 
many  piefer  oats  alone. 

The  management  of  them  in  the  vicinity  of  London  is 
thus  detailed  in  a communication  to  Mr.  Moubray  : — 

' Cleanliness,  punctuality,  and  regularity  prevail;  the 
busine-s  is  conducted,  as  it  were,  by  machinery,  rivalling  the 
vibrations  of  the  pendulum  in  uniformity  of  movement. 
The  grand  object  of  preparing,  not  geese  only,  but  poultry 
in  general,  for  market,  in  as  short  a time  as  possible,  is 
effected  solely  by  paying  unremitting  attention  to  their 
wants ; in  keeping  them  thoroughly  clean ; m supplying 
them  with  proper  food  (dry,  soft,  and  green),  water,  exerci  »■ 
ground,  &c.  On  arriving  at  the  feeders,  they  are  classed 
according  to  condition,  &e. : they  soon  become  reconciled  to 
their  new  abode  and  to  each  other.  They  are  fed  three 
times  a day  ; and  it  is  truly  astonishing  how  soon  they 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  precise  lime;  marching  from 
the  exercise-ground  to  the  pens  like  soldiers  m close 
column.  Goslings,  or  young  geese,  come  to  hand  generally 
about  the  month  of  March,  after  which  a regular  and  constant 
supply  arrives  weekly  throughout  the  season.  At  first  they 
are  fed  on  soft  meat,  consisting  of  prime  barley  or  oat  meal, 
afterwards  on  dry  corn.  An  idea  prevails  with  many  that  any 
sort  of  corn  will  do  for  poultry  : this  is  a grand  mistake. 
Those  who  feed  largely  know  better,  and  invuriably  make  it 
a rule  to  buy  the  best.  The  Messrs.  Boyce  of  Stratford, 
whose  pens  are  capable  of  holding  the  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  four  thousand  geese,  independent  of  ducks,  turkeys, 
&c.,  consume  twenty  coombs  of  oats  daily,  exclusive  of 
other  food.’ 

But  though  green  geese  bring  an  enormous  price  in  the 
spring,  if  thoroughly  fat,  formers  generally  find  it  inure  profit- 
able to  feed  goslings  on  the  stubbles,  where  they  supply  them- 
selves with  the  best  food  without  cost,  and  become  suffi- 
ciently fat  at  Michaelmas,  when  aniiont  custom  renders 
them  a favourite  dish. 

* Al  Mirhnrlma*  by  rijlit  <IWitX\ 

Uei!*e  arc  onioned  to  blwd  at  MfetiatTt  rtittue.* 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  extensive  commons  in  Eng- 
land great  numbers  of  geese  are  kept. 

* Ncmjlit  it  turleu  made ; on  th«*  liarrrn  Iwuth 
Tint  ihcpM  lend*  hi*  that  daily  crop 
Their  verdant  dinner  from  I be  motfy  turf 
Sufficient;  after  them  the  cackling  Kuoae, 

Clue  truer,  lludi  wherewith  to  cave  her  want  ’ 

PhilHpe'a  • Cyder.' 

But  from  the  system  pursued  by  the  monopolising  fanners 
of  turning  large  flocks  of  sheep  to  consume  the  growing  blade, 
the  poor  geese  have  short  commons  indeed,  and  gain  little 
except  air  and  exercise  by  their  rambling*.  The  cottagers 
however  supply  them  with  the  refuse  of  their  gardens,  and 
the  goslings,  when  the  harvest  comes  in,  arc  bought  up  by  tho 
farmers,  and  fattened  on  their  stubbles. 

Though  young  geese  are  subject  to  n disease  called  the 
cramp,  the  greater  number  of  those  which  die  in  summer 
are  destroyed  by  starvation,  and  the  change  from  corn,  and 
other  nutritive  food,  to  the  miserable  herbage  which  the 
fields  and  commons  yield ; and  this  constitutes  their  chief 
diet  until  the  harvest  season.  Cold  and  wet  weather  are 
often  fatal  to  them  in  the  earlier  months,  if  they  be  neg- 
lectod.  Much  mortality  also  prevails  amongst  grown  geese, 
wherever  the  horrible  system  of  plucking  them  alive  pre- 
vails* as  in  Lincolnshire  and  in  Ireland  * It  is  generally 
urged  in  excuse  for  this  barbarity,  that  feathers  are  most 
elastic  and  valuable  before  the  period  of  moulting,  and  that 
geese  have  been  thus  treated  ever  sinco  feather-beds  came 
into  fashion.  The  offence  carries  some  punishment  with  it; 
for  it  renders  tho  flosh  very  tough,  and  in  many  respects 
deteriorates  the  value  of  a bird,  if  it  does  not  destroy  it 
altogether;  but  the  immediate  gain  from  the  feathers  coun- 
terbalances this  and  every  humane  consideration. 

The  cramming  system  is  practised  in  France,  when  the 
object  is  to  render  tho  liver  unnaturally  enlarged  by  dis- 
ease, with  circumstances  of  great  cruelty.  We  do  not  intend 
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to  give  any  information  upon  practices  which  wo  cannot  re- 
commend, and  which  we  strongly  condemn. 

Kggt. — The  most  certain  way  of  preserving  eggs  fresh  is 
by  greasing  them  with  some  unctuous  matter,  or  immersing 
them  in  a strong  solution  of  lime.  In  packing,  they  should 
be  laid  on  end  ; for  otherwise  the  yolks,  preserving  their  cen- 
tre of  gravity,  fall  to  the  lowest  side,  and  by  udhesiott  to  it 
become  tainted  sooner  than  if  they  were  suspended  in  the 
centre. 

The  only  management,  besides  warmth  and  high  feeding, 
by  which  a perpetual  succession  of  eggs  can  be  obtained  in 
winter,  is  by  having  pullets  and  hens  of  different  ages, 
which,  moulting  at  different  periods,  arc  not  all  incapacitated 
from  laving  contemporaneously. 

POUND.  [Standards  ok  Weight.] 

POUSSIN,  NICHOLAS,  was  born  at  Andelv  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  1694.  He  was  descended  of  a noble  family,  but 
reduced  in  fortune  by  the  pan  they  had  taken  in  the  civil 
wars.  Evincing  an  early  inclination  for  drawing,  he  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  an  artist  named  Quentin  Varin,  and 
obtained  his  father's  consent  to  adopt  painting  as  a profes- 
sion, of  which  Vavin  taught  him  the  rudiments.  At  18 
ho  visited  Paris,  and  received  lessons  from  Ferdinand  Elio, 
a Flemish  portrait- painter,  but  in  a few  months  quitted 
hint,  having  already  outstripped  his  capability  of  instruction. 
He  now  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  composition,  in 
which  he  made  great  progress  by  an  attentive  consideration 
of  some  prints  after  Kaffaelle  and  Giulio  Romano,  and  care- 
ful copies  from  casts  from  the  antique.  Some  of  his  earliest 
efforts  in  painting  wore  the  pictures  in  the  church  of  the 
Capuchins  at  Blois,  and  some  Bacchanalian  subjects  for  the 
chateau  of  Chiverny.  At  Paris  he  became  acquainted  with 
Marino,  the  Italian  poet,  who  invited  him  to  Rome,  but 
being  at  that  time  engaged  on  the  picture  of  the  Death  of  the 
Virgin,  he  was  compelled  to  decline  the  invitation ; in  1624 
however  lie  was  enabled  to  undertake  the  journey.  His 
friend  received  him  with  kindness,  and  introduced  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  cardinal  Batberini,  nephew  of  pope  Urban 
VIII. ; but  tliai  dignitary  being  sent  on  a legation  to  France 
and  Spain,  and  Marino  soon  after  dying,  Poussin  found 
him<clf  deprived  of  the  support  that  he  expected  in  a 
foreign  city,  and  without  the  means  of  subsistence  other  than 
by  the  exercise  of  Ins  art.  To  supply  his  wants,  he  painted 
many  pictures  which  he  sold  for  scarcely  more  than 
tho  money  they  cost  for  canvas  and  colour,  and  two  battle- 
pieces  in  particular  only  produced  him  fourteen  crowns  the 
pair.  He  formed  on  intimacy  with  Francis  du  Queimoy, 
the  sculptor,  called  11  Fiamnnngo,  with  whom  he  lodged, 
and  together  with  that  eminent  man  he  studied  and  made 
models  after  the  most  celebrated  statues  and  bas-reliefs. 
The  works  of  RafTaclIe  were  however  tho  greatest  attrac- 
tion to  Poussin,  and  he  studied  them  with  intense  devotion. 

On  the  return  of  the  cardinal  Barborini  to  Rome,  he 
liberally  patronised  Poussin,  who  painted  for  him  his  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  Death  of  Germanicus,  and  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  emperor  Titus.  His  patron  also  pro- 
cured for  him  tho  commission  to  paint  a large  picture  of 
tho  Martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus,  for  St.  Peter's,  which 
is  nowr  in  the  pontifical  palace  of  Monte  Cavcilo.  These 
roduclions  established  his  reputation,  ami  recommended 
im  to  the  friendship  of  the  Cavaliero  del  Pono,  for  whom 
he  painted  his  first  series  of  the  Seven  Sacraments  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  which  were  afterwards  brought  to  Eng- 
land. and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
at  Belvoir  Castle,  but  one  of  them  was  unfortunately 
destroyed  in  the  fire  which  occurred  there  in  1816.  lie 
afterwards  painted  another  set  of  the  Sacraments,  executed 
in  1644  and  1647,  with  variations,  for  M.  de  Chnntelou, 
which  were  among  the  principal  attractions  of  the  Orleans 
collection,  and  were  purchased  by  the  lute  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water  for  4900  guineas,  and  now  are  in  the  collection  of 
Lord  Francis  Egerton. 

The  celebrity  which  Poussin  had  now  attained  induced 
Louis  XIII.,  in  1639,  to  desire  his  return  to  France,  which 
took  place  in  tho  following  year,  when  ho  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal painter  to  the  king,  and  had  apartments  assigned  him 
in  the  Tuileries.  He  was  commissioned  to  paint  an  altar- 
piece  for  the  chapel  of  St.  Gerraain-en-Laye,  w here  lie  pro- 
duced his  admirable  work  of  the  Last  Supper,  and  was 
engaged  to  decorate  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  for  which  lie 
had  prepared  tho  designs  and  some  of  the  cortoous,  repre- 
senting the  Labours  of  Hercules,  when  the  criticisms  of  his 
brother-artists  excited  his  disgust,  and  determined  him  to 
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depart  again  to  Rome,  to  obtain  leave  to  do  which  he  l'oigned 
a desire  to  settle  some  private  matters  and  to  letch  his  wife 
to  France.  He  quitted  that  country  in  1642,  with  a deter- 
mination, which  he  adhered  to,  never  to  return.  He 
resided  in  Koine,  passing  his  time  in  diligent  practice 
of  his  art,  and  in  the  strictest  simplicity  and  privacy  of 
living,  until  the  year  1665,  when  he  died,  in  the  seventy- 
first  year  of  his  age. 

Speaking  of  the  style  of  this  eminent  painter,  Mr.  Fuseli 
observes,  ‘Though  Poussin  abstracted  the  theory  of  his  pro- 
portions from  the  antique,  ho  is  seldom  uniform  and  pure 
in  his  style  of  design  ; ideal  only  in  parts,  and  oftener 
so  in  female  than  in  male  characters,  he  supplies,  like 
Pietro  Testa,  antique  heads  and  torsos  with  limbs  and 
extremities  transcribed  from  the  model.  As  a colourist  he 
was  extremely  unequal.  Into  the  Deluge,  and  the  Plague 
of  the  Philistines,  he  transfused  the  very  hues  of  the  ele- 
ments whoso  ravages  he  represented,  whilst  numbers  of  his 
other  pictures  are  deformed  by  crudity  und  patches.  Tho 
excellence  of  Poussin  in  landscape  is  universally  allowed, 
and  whon  it  is  the  chief  object  of  bis  picturo,  precludes  all 
censure  ; but  considered  as  tho  scene  or  background  of  an 
historical  subject,  the  care  with  which  he  executed  it,  the 
predilection  which  he  had  for  it,  often  made  him  give  it  an 
importance  which  it  ought  not  1o  have ; it  divides  our  atten- 
tion, and  from  an  accessory,  becomes  a principal  part.’ 

Poussin  was  a profound  admirer  of  tho  antique,  and  his 
mind  seems  to  have  been  strongly  imbued  with  a venera- 
tion for  classic  forms.  No  painter  amongst  the  moderns 
appears  to  have  so  greatly  excited  his  admiration  as  Raf- 
faelle.  In  the  sublimity  of  his  conceptions,  he  is  in  some 
instances  little  inferior  to  that  great  master,  nor  is  he  much 
less  so  in  the  beauty  of  his  female  forms,  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  his  attitudes,  and  his  admirable  expression  of  the 
passions.  II is  compositions  evidence  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  true  principles  of  art.  They  are  simple,  grand, 
and  impressive  ; whilst  his  draperies  are  disposed  with  classi- 
cal grace  and  his  costumes  rigidly  correct. 

(Rr>an's  Dictionary : * Note,*  hv  Fuseli,  to  Pilkington’s 
Dictionary ; Biographic  U nicer  neile.) 

POUSSIN,  GASl’AR,  was  born  at  Rome,  in  1613.  His 
family  was  originally  French,  and  bore  the  name  of  Dughet, 
but  his  father  had  settled  at  Rome,  and  Nicholas  Poussin 
having  married  his  sister,  ho  acquired  the  appellation  of 
Caspar  Poussin.  He  studied  under  his  brother-in-law,  by 
whose  advice  he  adopted  landscape  painting,  and  soon  be- 
came one  of  tho  most  celebrated  practitioners  in  that  branch 
of  art.  His  early  works  are  somewhat  hard,  but  a contem- 
plation of  the  picture*  of  Claude  induced  him  to  adopt  a 
more  mellow  effect.  Ho  is  said  to  have  acquired  such  a 
facility  of  execution,  that  he  could  paint  a Urge  lutuUcape  in 
a single  day.  His  pictures  represent  the  most  interesting 
pro&jx*cts  in  the  vicinity  of  Home,  Tivoli,  and  Frascati.  His 
touch  is  firm  and  vigorous,  and  the  foliage  of  each  tree  and 
plant  bears  the  peculiar  character  of  its  species.  The 
massing  of  his  pictures  is  simple  and  grund,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  chiaroscuro  very  fine.  Every  variety  of  effect 
may  ho  discovered  in  his  works,  from  the  utmost  serenity  to 
the  most  terrific  convulsions  of  nature,  and  each  appro- 
priately treated.  Hi*  pictures  nru  sometimes  embellished 
with  figures  by  Nicholas  Poussin,  usually  representing 
some  subject  of  history  or  fable.  There  are  a few  slight  but 
masterly  etchings  by  this  great  artist;  tbev  are  a sot  of 
four  circular  landscapes,  and  a set  of  four  landscapes  length- 
ways. IIo  died  at  Rome,  in  1675.  He  had  a brother  John 
Dughet,  called  also  Poussin,  born  in  Rome  about  1614, 
who  was  an  engraver,  but  of  little  note,  (Bryan’s  Dictio- 
nary : Biographic  UntcerscUe.) 

POWER  (Mechanics).  Tho  present  article  is  not  in- 
tended to  enter  deeply  into  the  subject,  but  only  to  re- 
move various  fallacies  connected  with  the  use  of  the  word 
power,  which  frequently  perplex  and  confuse  those  who 
attempt  to  study  mechanics  without  the  aid  of  mathe- 
matics. 

The  word  power  ha*  obtained  a technical  meaning  which 
seems  to  bo  almost  peculiar  to  tho  popular  treatises.  From 
among  the  numerous  combinations  which  occur  in  ma- 
chinery, the  lever,  inclined  plane,  wheel  and  axle,  pulley, 
and  screw  have  been  selected,  and  named  mechanical 
powers.  Some  have  treated  these  as  all  different  principles ; 
some  have  asserted  that  they  are  reducible  to  the  lever  and 
inclined  plane,  others  to  the  lever  only  : but  it  is  generally 
asserted  that  all  mechanical  contrivance  is  reducible  to  one 


or  other  of  these.  To  which  of  them  the  very  powerful 
machine  (in  its  way)  which  men  call  a cannon  is  to  he  re- 
ferred we  do  not  know,  not  seeing  any  great  likeness  in  it 
either  to  a lever,  inclined  plane,  wheel  and  uxle,  pulley,  or 
screw.  Again,  tho  notions  of  the  theories  of  these  powers 
are  as  various  as  those  of  their  arrangement : some  say  that 
all  are  creators  of  power,  some  that  all  are  powers  except 
the  simple  pulley,  sorao  that  none  are  powers,  some  that 
they  are  losses  of  power.  Thoso  who  deny  that  any  of  the 
adaptations  above  mentioned  give  power,  look  for  their 
tncaningof  the  word  in  the  action  of  what  are  thence  called 
agents,  as  in  the  muscular  strength  of  men  and  animals, 
tho  force  of  wind,  tho  fall  of  water,  the  expansion  of  steam 
or  explosive  gases,  &c.  Admitting  that  all  these  agents  are 
well  entitled  to  the  name  of  powers,  it  is  nevertheless  diffi- 
cult to  refuse  that  name  to  a machine.  Watch  the  effect  of 
a large  crane  in  unloading  a vessel,  compare  it  with  what 
the  same  men  could  do  by  tlieir  unaided  (or  rather,  un- 
ndapted)  strength  in  the  same  time,  and  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  the  machine  give*  power. 

The  cause  of  all  this  confusion  and  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  wav  of  stating  facts  which  every  one  knows,  arises 
from  the  word  power  being  taken  in  two  different  senses, 
that  which  is  true  of  ono  of  its  meanings  being  untrue  of 
another.  In  the  first  sense,  power  is  gained  whenever  any 
thing  is  done  quicker  or  better  at  the  same  expense,  or  in 
as  effective  a manner  at  less  expense;  whenever  the  advan- 
tage gained,  or  the  disadvantage  avoided,  is  worth  more 
than  tho  trouble  and  cost  of  the  means  employed.  In  the 
second  sense,  power  is  gained  when  a new  adaptation  is  in- 
troduced, by  which  an  existing  agent  is  made  apparently 
stronger.  To  find  different  phrases  for  these  different 
things,  let  us  say  that  power  in  the  first  sense  means 
that  which  produces  beneficial  effect,  and  that  power 
in  the  second  sense  means  that  which  produces  mechanical 
advantage  : these  last  words  have  been  often  used  by  writers 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  technical  word  power. 

Beneficial  effect  may  be  produced  in  various  ways,  with- 
out mechanical  advantage,  nut  the  benefit,  as  far  a9  it  is  of 
a physical  character,  will  generally  be  found  to  consist  in  a 
saving  of  useless  labour.  Thus,  in  the  division  of  labour, 
than  which  nothing  produces  more  of  beneficial  effect,  there 
is  not  only  the  moral  benefit,  namely,  the  making  the  hu- 
man agent  fitter  for  his  work  by  giving  him  a more  limited 
range  of  occupations,  but  the  actual  saving  of  the  labour  of 
laying  down  one  tool  and  taking  up  another.  Again, 
w hen  loaded  carriages  are  dismissed  down  an  inclined  plane 
and  made  to  draw  up  tho  empty  ones,  there  is  no  gain  in  a 
mechanical  point  of  view,  for  tho  momentum  which  is  gained 
by  the  empty  carriages  is  lost  by  the  loaded  ones  ; but  the 
momentum  lost  by  the  loaded  carriages  is  no  loss,  since 
there  is  no  use  in  their  delivering  their  contents  with  a great 
velocity,  while  the  momentum  abstracted  is  applied  to  a 
beneficial  purpose.  Thirdly,  a simplo  pulley  gives  no  me- 
chanical advantage  whatever,  since  the  weight  on  one  side, 
when  the  pulley  is  at  rest,  must  be  equal  to  that  on  the 
other.  If  however  we  compare  tho  effect  of  this  machine  in 
raising  weights  with  the  carriage  of  them  up  a ladder,  wc  see  at 
once  a beneficial  effect,  amounting  to  a saving  of  tho  greater 
part  of  the  labour.  With  a pulley,  the  labourer  has  not  to 
carry  himself  up  to  the  height  required  and  down  again. 
Fourthly,  when  the  traces  by  which  horses  draw  uro  inclined 
at  a proper  angle,  a part  or  tho  drawing  power  is  taken  off, 
and  applied  in  lifting  the  carriage  off  the  road  and  lessoning 
the  friction,  so  that  the  diminished  draught  is  better  able  to 
do  the  remaining  work  than  if  the  whole  draught  were  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  friction.  Here  is  no  gain  of  power  in  tho 
mechanical  sense,  though  the  alteration  is  certainly  a double 
gain  (no  matter  how  slight  a one)  of  beneficial  effect,  for  the 
carriage  is  more  easily  drawn  and  the  road  is  less  worn. 
Numberless  instances  might  be  cited  in  which  real  benefit 
is  a consequence  of  mere  adaptation,  even  without  the  pro- 
duction of  what  is  called  power  in  treatises  on  mechanics. 

In  treating  of  the  second  meaning  of  tho  word  power,  or 
its  synonym,  mechauical  advantage,  we  must  separately 
consider  a machine  just  balanced,  and  one  in  which  an  ad- 
ditional force  applied  gives  motion.  Suppose  a lever,  ono 
arm  of  which  OA  is  ten  times  as  long  as  tho  other  OB,  and 
suppose  that  the  arms  balance  each  other.  A pull  of  onu 
pound  at  A will  then  support  (so  it  seems)  ten  pounds  at  B, 
for  the  first  w ill  certainly  equilibrate  the  second,  or  prevent 
motion.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  true  that  one  pound  sup- 
ports ten  pounds ; nor  can  ono  pound,  by  any  contrivance 
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whatsoever,  be  made  to  support  more  than  one  pound. 
In  the  ease  before  u»,  A acts  against  one  pound,  but  not  one 
pound  of  B ; it  is  A and  B together,  eleven  pounds  in  all, 
which  oppose  a 'resistance  of  eleven  pounds  offered  by  the 
support  or  pivot  O.  The  weight  B is  equivalent  to  two 
pressures,  one  downwards,  at  O,  of  eleven  pounds,  one  up- 
wards, at  A.  of  one  pound.  The  frame  on  which  the  pivot 
rests  neutralises  the  first,  the  pull  at  A neutralises  the 
second.  To  say  that  A supports  B.  would  be  an  assertion  like 
that  of  a person  who  should  say  that  he  had  paid  11/.  with 


o; 


l/.,  and  should  forget  that  he  had  borrowed  10/.  elsewhere: 
and  in  the  above  system  there  is  neither  gain  nor  loss  of 
force  in  any  manner.  When  the  weight  B ts  lifted  from 
the  ground,  and  attached  to  the  end  of  the  lever,  and  when 
at  the  same  moment  the  hand  was  applied  at  A,  there  is  a 
pressure  of  eleven  pounds  applied  to  the  earth  at  O.  But 
all  this  pressure  was  first  taken  from  the  earth,  ten  pounds 
of  it  by  the  removal  of  the  weight  B,  and  the  remaining 
pound  by  diminution  of  the  weight  of  the  person  pulling ; 
for  a person  who  pulls  downward*  at  a rope  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  supply  tne  place  of  a pound  weight  at  tha  end  of 
the  rope,  lessens  his  weight  by  one  pound. 

In  tne  preceding  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  every 
machine  in  which  A,  the  less,  balances  B,  the  greater,  is  a 
case  of  the  following  kind: — B is  equivalent  to  certain 
forces,  P,  Q.  R,  &c.,  applied  at  various  points  of  the  system, 
and  to  C,  equal  and  opposite  to  A.  Imagine  P,  Q,  R,  &c. 
and  C substituted  for  B,  then  P,  Q,  R.  &c.  are  counterba- 
lanced by  the  resistance  of  the  parts  of  the  machine,  and  | 
C,  and  C only,  is  counterbalanced  by  A.  It  may  also  be  | 
shown  that  the  whole  pressure  upon  the  earth  is  just  what 1 
it  would  be  if  the  machine  were  dismantled,  and  its  parts, 
together  with  the  weights,  laid  upon  the  ground. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  macliino  in  motion.  The  para- 
dox about  power  here  is,  that  the  smaller  weight  is  made 
to  lift  the  greater;  for  example,  that  a pressure,  say  of  one 
pound,  applied  to  the  handle  of  a crane,  lifts  a weight  of 
say  twenty  pounds.  As  long  as  no  more  precise  mode  of 
expression  is  employed,  tho  paradox  continues  : — the  smaller 
weight  doet  lift  the  greater.  To  take  the  simplest  case, 
suppose  that  tho  descent  of  a smaller  weight  causes  the 
ascent  of  a greater,  as  in  an  inclined  plane  with  a pulley. 
It  is  now  obvious  that  before  the  larger  weight  B can  rise 
through  AC,  tho  smaller  weight 
A must  fall  through  a length 
equal  to  BC.  In  any  machine 
in  which  the  hand,  exerting  a 
pressure  of  one  pound,  balances 
a weight  of  twenty  pounds,  the 
hand,  when  put  in  motion  to  raise  the  weight,  will  move 
tw'enty  times  as  fast  as  the  weight.  It  is  then  one  pound 
moved  through  twenty  feet,  which  is  mechanically  equiva- 
lent to  twenty  pounds  moved  through  one  foot,  and  the  pa- 
radox disappears.  It  is  usual  to  express  this  by  saying  that 
what  is  gained  in  power  is  lost  in  time  ; but  instead  of  this 
axiom,  which  only  indirectly  expresses  the  truth,  it  is  better 
to  say  that  a less  weight  cannot  cause  the  ascent  of  a greater 
through  a given  height,  without  descending  through  a 
height  greater  in  (he  same  proportion  as  that  by  which  the 
greater  weight  exceeds  the  less.  Perhaps  the  easiest  mode 
of  balancing  the  power  applied  and  the  work  done  is  as  fol- 
lows Suppose  one  pound  descending  through  four  feet 
raises  four  pounds  through  one  foot, we  have  then  applied  the 
descent  of  one  pound  thruugli  one  foot  four  times,  and  pro- 
duced the  ascent  of  one  pound  through  one  foot  four  times. 
The  only  difiercnce  is,  that  in  the  applied  power  it  is  the 
same  pound  which  moves  over  four  different  feet,  while  in 
the  produced  effect  there  are  four  different  pounds  moving 
over  the  same  foot.  The  machine  is  nothing  but  an  adap- 
tation which  enables  tho  agent  to  effect  the  exchange  just 
mentioned.  And  though  the  common  notion  that  a machine 
gives  power  usually  has  reference  to  the  substitution  of 


greater  weight  with  less  velocity  for  a smaller  weight  with 
greater  velocity,  yet  it  frequently  happens  that  the  apparent 
power  is  gained  by  the  contrary  exchange,  as  in  the  com- 
mon grinding-wheel  and  in  the  lathe.  Frequently. also  the 
beneficial  effect  arises  from  a reservoir  of  power  which  is 
given  out  in  small  quantities,  as  in  a clock  or  watch,  in 
which  the  exertion  of  raising  a weight  or  coiling  a spring  is 
expended  in  minute  quantities  over  one  or  more  days. 

Without  entering  further  into  the  preceding  principle 
(for  which,  in  its  mathematical  bearing,  see  Virtual  Velo- 
cities), we  will  now  touch  upon  some  additional  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  use  of  a machine,  still  confining 
ourselves  to  simple  exposition  of  these  circumstances,  and 
avoiding  mathematical  explanation.  Suppose  a crane  by 
which  a man,  with  a certain  amount  of  labour,  raises  five 
hundredweight  through  a height  of  ten  foot,  working  all 
the  while  as  if  ho  were  raising  half  a hundredweight,  by 
a simple  pulley,  from  the  deck  of  a vessel  to  the  wharf.  If 
this  five  hundredweight  were  divided  into  ten  portions  of 
half  a hundredweight  each,  and  if  each  of  these  portions 
had  a rope  fastened  to  it,  it  would  matter  nothing,  the  man- 
ner of  working  being  equally  convenient  in  both  cases,  whe- 
ther ho  raised  the  whole  at  once  by  the  crane,  or  the  ten 
portions  in  succession  by  their  several  repos.  This  supposes 
that  there  is  no  friction  in  the  ports  of  the  crane,  and  that 
its  wheels  can  be  moved  without  any  exertion  when  un- 
loaded. Neither  of  these  is  true,  for  the  friction  of  the 
loaded  machine  is  considerable,  and  even  the  unloaded  ma- 
chine costs  some  exertion  to  set  it  and  keep  it  in  motion. 
So  far  then  tho  balance  is  in  favour  of  raising  the  ten  sub- 
I divisions  of  tho  five  hundredweight  in  succession  ; and  we 
1 now  seo  what  those  persons  mean  who  say  that  a machine 
is  a loss  of  power.  But  if  we  introduce  the  beneficial 
effect  produced  by  the  machine,  wc  see  that  tho  subdivision 
of  the  weight  is  avoided,  and  that  the  labour  thereby  saved 
may  be  thousands  or  even  millions  of  times  that  caused  by 
the  friction  of  the  machine  and  the  necessity  of  moving  its 
wheels,  &c.  A little  attention  to  such  considerations  as  tho 
preceding  will  prevent  the  reader,  however  unpractised  in 
mechanical  considerations,  from  being  led  away  by  accounts 
of  perpetual  motion  [Motion]  and  of  machines  which  are 
to  work  without  power  applied. 

I The  muscular  power  of  men  and  animals,  the  force  of 
| wind,  the  fall  of  water,  the  expansive  power  of  steam,  &r. 
aro  real  powers,  the  explanations  of  which  lie  in  the  secrets 
of  tho  laws  of  life,  gravitation,  and  chemistry.  A machine 
I is  an  adaptation  of  material  elements  to  one  or  more  pur- 
. poses,  the  life  of  which  is  one  or  other  of  the  powers  just 
mentioned.  But  nothing  is  more  common  than,  in  describ- 
ing the  wonderful  effects  of  power  and  adaptation  unitod,  to 
lay  the  wonder  on  the  wrong  part.  Thus  we  can  imagine  a 
person  describing  the  progress  of  mechanics  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, by  saying  that  * lace  is  made  by  steam,  and  mines 
which  would  be  covered  with  water  but  for  the  application  of 
I science,  are  cleared  for  the  miners  by  machinery.*  In  tho 
first  instance  the  steam-power  is  but  subordinate ; horses  or 
a water-mill  might  supply  its  place  without  any  diminution 
of  the  extraordinary  part,  which  is  the  adaptation  of  ma- 
chinery to  the  performance  of  that  which  required  so  many 
and  varied  motions  of  the  fingers.  In  the  second  instance, 
common  pumps,  or  successions  of  them,  would  do  as  well 
as  the  machinery  employed,  if  hands  enough  could  be  found 
to  work  them  : the  wonder  is  the  introduction  of  labour  to 
■ any  amount  by  the  help  of  steam.  Tho  vulgar  notion  is 
that  steam,  as  steam,  can  adapt  itself  to  anything,  and  that 
machinery,  as  machinery,  can  work. 

POWER  (Algebra).  [Root.] 

POWER  OF  ATTORNEY.  [Letter  op  Attorney.] 

POWERS  (Law).  [Uses  ] 

POWNALL,  THOMAS,  was  born  at  Lincoln,  in  1722. 
He  went  to  America  in  1 7 53,  and  was  elected  governor  of 
the  colonv  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1757.  In  1759  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  soon  afterwards 
proceeded  to  South  Carolina  as  governor  and  captain- 
general.  Having  solicited  his  rccal,  lie  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1 761.  In  1768  he  was  elected  a member  of  tho 
House  of  Commons,  and  spoke  frequently  against  the  war 
with  America.  He  retired  to  Bath  in  1780,  where  lie  died 
in  1805. 

Pownall  was  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  tho 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  was  the  author  of  n few  works, 

| of  many  pamphlets,  chiefly  antiquarian  and  political,  and  of 
i several  papers  in  the  * Archeeolugio.’  Among  hu  more  ha- 
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portant  works  may  be  mentioned  his  • Notices  and  Inscrip- 
tions of  tho  Antiquities  of  Provincia  Romanu  of  Gaul/ 
London,  1788,  4to. ; and  his  'Intellectual  Physics,  an  Essay 
concerning  the  Nature  of  Being/  1803,  4to.  A full  list  of 
his  productions  is  given  in  Watt's  ' Bibliotheca  Britanuica/ 

( Ena/clnptpJiu  Americana  ; Biog.  tics  Conlemporains. ) 
POYNING’S  LAW.  [Ireland.] 

POZZUO'LI,  Puteoli  (IlorioXoi,  Strabo),  an  antient 
town  of  Campania,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
gulf  of  Bairn,  five  miles  west  of  Naples,  from  which  it  is  se- 
parated by  the  hill  of  Posilipo,  through  which  a tunnel  was 
excavated  in  antient  times.  [Posilipo.1  Pozzuoli  lies  at 
tho  foot  of  the  volcanic  hill  called  La  Solfatara,  and  on  tho 
western  side  of  it  is  another  volcanic  hill  called  Monte 
Nuovo,  which  was  thrown  up  in  one  night,  in  September.  ! 
1538,  on  tho  sito  of  thoLucrine  lake.  [Phlbgr&i  Campi.]  J 
Pozzuoli  was  a colony  of  Cumae,  of  which  it  was  the  port, 
and  was  then  called  Dictcarchia.  It  afterwards  became 
allied  to  Rome,  to  which  it  remained  faithful  in  the  midst 
of  the  general  defection  of  the  towns  of  Campania  during 
the  second  Punic  war.  Hannibal  tried  in  vain  to  surprise 
it.  (Livy,  xxiv.  13.)  A Roman  colony  (Civium  Romano- 
rum)  was  sent  to  Puteoli,  after  the  close  of  the  second  Punic 
war.  in  b.c.  194.  (Livy,  xxxiv.  45.)  The  Romans  gave  it 
the  name  of  Puteoli  from  ‘putei/  the  wells,  or,  as  others 
say,  from  * putor/  the  stench  of  its  springs,  which  are  im- 
pregnated with  sulphur.  (Strabo,  p.  245.)  Puteoli  was  a 
nourishing  place  under  the  Romans,  being  resorted  to  by 
the  wealthy  for  the  sake  of  its  situation  and  its  mineral 
springs.  It  is  now  a decayed  town,  with  about  10,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  is  a bishop’s  see.  The  air  of  Pozzuoli,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  country  around  it,  is  considered  unwholesome 
in  the  summer  months.  The  remains  of  antiquity  at  Poz- 
zuoli attract  numerous  travellers.  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
Serapis  is  now  cleared  of  tho  rubbish  which  had  encumbered 
it  for  ages;  three  columns  are  still  standing,  and  the  pe- 
destals of  others,  and  there  is  a handsome  pavement  of 
white  marble.  Near  it  is  a number  of  cells  and  a bath,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  for  the  use  of  the  priests.  The  amphi- 
theatre is  in  great  measure  ruined  and  encumbered  with 
rubbish  and  soil,  but  part  of  the  walls  and  arches  are  cleared. 
There  are  also  remaining  several  piers  of  the  antient  mole, 
which  was  built  on  arches  like  a bridge,  so  as  to  allow  free 
ingress  and  egress  to  the  sea,  through  the  passages:  this 
was  done  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  sand,  which  is  apt 
to  take  place  in  those  harbours  which  are  confined  by  solid 
continuous  moles.  It  was  to  the  end  of  the  mote  of  Pozzuoli 
that  Caligula  attached  a floating  bridge,  which  is  said  to 
have  reached  the  opposite  coast  of  Bairn,  a distance  of  about 
two  miles  in  a straight  line,  though  Suetonius  calls  it  more 
than  threo.  (Suetonius,  Caligula , 19.)  The  cathedral  is 
built  on  tho  ruins  of  an  antient  temple,  the  materials  of 
which  have  been  employed  in  its  construction.  There  is 
also  a subterraneous  construction  called  tho  Labyrinth,  or 
'Cento  Caraerolle/  which  appears  to  havo  been  a water  tu- 
servoir.  [Bai.«.] 

In  the  country  around  Pozzuoli  is  found  a kind  of  reddish 
earth  called  Pozzolana,  which,  being  mixed  with  lime  and 
water,  forma  an  excellent  cement,  that  becomes  in  time  os 
hard  as  marble,  even  when  immersed  in  the  water  of  the 
sea.  It  is  found  also  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  where  it  is  of  , 
a greyish  colour,  but  is  equally  good.  (Vitruvius,  De  Archil.,  \ 

11,  6.)  The  old  moles  of  Puteoli  were  made  by  throwing  I 
masses  of  this  compound  into  the  sea,  and  thus  this  open  | 
shore  was  furnished  with  a harbour  capable  of  containing  ' 
tho  largest  trading  9hips.  (Strabo,  p.  245.) 

POZZUO'LO.  [Novi.] 

PRACTICE,  a rule  of  arithmetic,  appropriately  so  termed 
because  it  hardly  contains  any  new  principle,  but  depends 
for  its  application  upon  the  memory  and  dexterity  which 
tho  operator  acquires  from  practice.  Thus  in  the  following 
simple  question,  ‘ How  much  do  forty  yards  cost  at  eighteen 
pence  a yard/  some  arithmeticians  (unpractised)  might  find 
it  necessary  to  multiply  40  by  18  and  divide  the  result  by 

1 2.  for  tho  number  of  shillings  in  the  answer : but  a prac- 
tised arithmetician  would  immediately  see  that  |&/.  is  a 
shilling  and  a half,  so  that  40  shillings  must  be  allowed  for 
the  shilling,  and  20  shillings  for  the  half  shilling,  muking 
altogether  60  shillings.  More  complicated  examples  may 
require  greater  subdivision,  but  the  method  of  proceeding 
has  been  completely  described  in  the  preceding.  Suppose 
for  instance  it  is  required  to  find  the  price  of  253[  yards  at 
2/.  13#.  7 pf.  a yard.  The  application  of  the  rule  of  practice 
is  as  follows - 


At  1/.  pr.  yd.  253J  yds.  cost  £253  5 0 
2 


2/.  is  2 X 1/. 
10#.  is  \ of  1/. 
2#.  is  | of  10#. 
)#.  is  J of  2#. 
6r/.  is  j of  1#. 

1 %c/.  is  1 of  G d. 

{ is  J of  ljrf. 


506  10  0 
126  12  6 
25  6 6 
12  13  3 
G 6 7| 


At  21. 1 3#.  7 \d.  pr.  yd.  253j yds.  cost  679  5 9.J  | 
j The  process  hardly  needs  moro  description  than  is  givon 
i on  the  left ; the  only  difficulty  is  the  division  of  the  price 
I into  portions  each  of  which  is  a simple  aliquot  part  of  one 
of  the  preceding,  and  this  difficulty  is  to  be  overcome  by 
practice.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  easy  verifications 
often  occur ; thus  in  tho  last  process  but  one,  it  can  easily 
be  verified  that  253J  farthings  is  5#.  3j</.  J. 

When  both  the  factors  which  are  to  be  multiplied  contain 
complicated  fractions,  this  rule  can  be  easily  applied  by 
turning  the  money  factor  into  pounds  and  decimals  of  a 
pound,  as  in  Interest.  Thus  suppose  it  is  required  to  find 
the  price  of  22  ton  1 7 cwt.  1 qr.  19  ib.,  at  13/.  16#.  4i/.  a ton, 
or  13*81667/.  We  have  then 

1 ton  costs  £13*81667 


22 


22  ton  „ 303*96674 

10  cwt.  is  \ of  1 ton  6*90633 

5 cwt.  is  | of  10  cwt.  3 45417 

2 cwt.  is  4 of  10  cwt.  1*38167 

1 or.  is  | of  2 cwt.  *17271 

14  lb.  is  j of  1 qr.  *08636 

4 lb.  is  ; of  I nr.  *02467 

1 lb.  is  J of  4 lb.  ‘00617 


22ton  17cwt.  1 qr.  1 9 lb.  cost  £316*00082 
So  that  the  proper  answer  is  less  than  a farthing  above 
316/.  The  preceding  process  is  much  shorter  than  the  ap- 
plication of  the  rule  of  three,  and  also  than  a kind  of  double 
rule  of  practice  onco  in  use.  which  is  not  given  in  modern 
works,  and  is  not  worth  revival. 

This  method  of  practice  is  also  a convenient  way  of  re- 
ducing fractions  of  weights  or  measures  to  decimals.  Thus 
if  17  cwt.  l qr.  19  lb.  is  to  be  reduced  to  a decimal  fraction 
of  a ton,  we  have 

1 cwt.  is  *05  of  a ton. 

17  cwt.  is  ‘65  . . 

1 qr.  is  { of  1 cwt.  or  *0125  , . 

14  Ib.  is  j of  1 qr.  or  *00625  . . 

4 Ib.  is  | of  1 nr.  or  *0017857  . . . 

1 lb.  is  1 of  4 lb.  or  *0004464  . . . 

17 cwt.  1 qr.  19lb.  is  *8709821  of  a ton. 
PRAiFECTUS  URBI  (prefect  or  warden  of  the  city) 
was  the  title  of  a Roman  magistrate.  Tho  office  was  said 
to  hove  been  instituted  by  Romulus  (Tacit.,  Annul.,  vi.  11) 

1 to  supply  the  place  of  the  kings  in  their  absence  from  Rome. 
Within  the  walls  of  the  city  he  was  for  a time  invested  with 
kingly  power:  he  had  the  administration  of  justice,  and  on 
any  sudden  emergency  he  took  such  measures  os  he  thought 
necessary ; in  short,  he  had  the  iraperiura  in  urbe.  (Livy  i. 
59.)  He  was  appointed  from  among  the  senators.  (Dionys., 
ii.  12.)  Whether  on  the  return  of  the  king  lie  laid  down 
his  titlo  with  Ills  office,  is  uncertain.  During  the  time  of  tho 
republic  tho  prefectus  urbi  was  appointed  by  the  consuls  or 
bv  the  senato  (Dionys.,  viii.  64),  when  the  consuls  were 
obliged  to  be  absent  from  the  city.  In  the  early  times  of 
the  republic  he  was  generally  a consular.  During  the  time 
of  his  office  he  exercised  in  the  city  the  power  of  tho  con- 
suls (consularc  munus  usurpabat):  he  haa  the  right  to  con- 
voke the  senate  (Varro,  At>.  Gel!.,  xiv.  7,  comp,  with  xv.  8), 
and  to  hold  the  comitia  (Liv.,  i.  60).  But  in  the  course  of 
time  the  prefect  of  the  city  was  superseded  by  the  praetor  urba- 
n us,  on  which  the  former  magistrate  became  merely  a shadow 
(simulacrum)  of  what  he  had  been,  and  was  appointed  while 
the  consuls  were  absent  from  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  cele- 
brating the  Feriro  Latina*.  This  office,  being  of  no  import- 
ance, was  often  filled  by  young  men,  and  Julius  Caesar  even 
appointed  several  youths  under  age  as  prefects  of  the  city. 
(Tacit.,  l.c.,  iv.  36 ; Dion  Cass.,  xlix.,  p.  476.)  This  shadow 
of  a magistrate  seems  to  have  continued  to  be  appointed 
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during  the  Fcrim  Latins,  even  after  Augustus  had  made  a 
permanent  pnofcctus  urbi.  (Suet.,  AWo,  7.)  Augustus  in- 
vested this  new  prefect  with  considerable  power,  gave  him 
the  superintendence  of  public  works,  roads,  and  anueducts, 
of  nil  things  connected  with  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
and  of  the  corn  to  be  distributed  among  the  people.  (Suet., 
Octav.,  37 ; Tacit.,  1.  c. ; Dion  Cass.,  lii.,  p.  547.)  This 
pnofcctus  urbi  was  generally  taken  from  the  consulars  and 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  slate.  He  was  also  invested 
with  jurisdiction  over  slaves  and  turbulent  citizens.  He 
was  ilius  something  hke  a chief  officer  of  the  police;  but  his 
powers  became  gradually  more  and  more  extensive,  so  that 
almost  all  the  powers  formerly  belonging  to  the  oflice  of 
prrotor  urhanus  in  the  end  were  transferred  to  the  prre- 
t'eclus  urbi  (Din.  i.,  t.  12;  l)e  Off".  Prtvf.  Urbi,  comp, 
with  Tacit..  Annul.,  xiv.  41);  and  from  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  he  not  only  exercised  the  inferior  but  also  the 
criminal  jurisdiction,  and  that  not  only  in  the  city,  but  at 
the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  from  it.  During  the  early 
period  of  the  empire  the  prefect  of  the  city  seems  always  to 
liave  held  his  office  for  a number  of  years,  but  from  the  time 
of  Valerian  we  find  a new  prefect  almost  every  year.  Respect- 
ing the  titles  by  which  he  was  addressed,  see  Brisson,  De 
Pftrru.,  p.  296.  At  the  time  when  Constantinople  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  llio  second  capital  of  the  empire,  it  also  re- 
ceived a prefect  of  the  city,  who.  like  the  prefect  in  the 
west,  was  the  direct  representative  of  the  emperor,  and  next 
to  him  the  first  person  in  the  city.  The  whole  administra- 
tion of  the  city,  all  its  corporations  and  institutions  were 
under  his  superintendence;  every  month  he  made  a report 
to  the  emperor  of  the  tsanxactions  of  the  senate  and  people 
(Symmach.,  x.  44);  in  the  assemblies  of  the  senate 

he  gave  his  vote  before  the  consulars  (Cassiod.,  Variar*  vi.  4), 
ami  was  the  medium  through  which  the  emperors  communi- 
cated with  the  city. 

PR/EMUNI'RE  (used  for  preemonere,  ‘to  forewarn,’ 
Co.  Lit..  129  b)  is  the  first  word  of  an  anlient  writ  by  which 
a party  was  summoned  before  the  king  to  answer  a charge 
of  contempt  against  him.  The  commencement  of  the  writ 
was  as  follows:  ‘Pnrmunire  facias  A.  B.  quod  sit  coram 
nobis,*  &r.  The  contempt  consisted  in  the  doing  of  some 
act  in  derogation  of  the  allegiance  due  to  the  king.  Incase 
of  conviction,  t lie  judgment  was,  that  the  defendant  (who 
had  committed  the  offence  of  throwing  off  his  allegiance) 
should  be  thenceforth  out  of  the  king’s  protection,  and  his 
lands  and  tenements,  goods  and  chattels,  forfeited  to  the 
king,  and  his  body  should  remain  in  prison  ut  the  king's 
pleasure.  The  word  prtrmunire,  as  now  used,  has  two  mean- 
ings; one  the  writ  itself,  the  other  the  offence  to  which  the 
writ  is  applicable. 

In  late  times  it  seem*  to  have  been  considered  that  the 
offence  was  relerrible  only  to  attempts  to  introduce  the 
papal  authority  into  this  kingdom;  but  it  would  appear 
that  any  attempt  to  introduce  foreign  jurisdiction  or  usurp 
upon  the  ‘kingly  lawes  of  the  crown*  was  equally  within 
the  penalties  of  a prteuuiniic.  it  is  true  that  most  of  those 
attempts  did  relate  to  the  papal  jurisdiction,  and  the  statute 
16  Rich.  II.,  c.  6,  called  the  statute  of  pnrmunirc,  relates 
only  to  such  attempts.  But  the  statute  27  Edsv.  III.,  c.  I, 
referred  to  by  16  Rich.  II.,  c.  5,  visits  an  analogous 
offence  with  the  same  penally  whore  one  'shall  draw  any 
out  of  the  realm  in  plea  whereof  the  cognizance  pertuinct  fi 
to  the  king's  courts,  or  whereof  judgment  is  given  In  the 
king’s  courts,  or  which  do  sue  in  any  other  court  to  defeat 
or  impeach  the  judgment  given  in  the  king’s  court,  fcc.;’ 
and  this  applied  even  where  the  other  court  was  within  the 
realm,  ns  by  suing  in  chancery  to  defeat  a judgment  at 
common  law,  or  suing  before  other  courts,  such  as  the  ec- 
clesiastical, admiralty,  &c.,  in  matters  whereof  the  king's 
court  had  jurisdiction.  These  were  offences  also  punishable 
at  common  law.  (See  also  35  Edw.  I.,  2,  3.) 

Numerous  statutes  have  defined  what  shall  he  such  a 
contempt  as  amounts  to  a pnrmunire.  Most  of  the  earlier 
are  directed  against  proviso™,  as  they  were  called,  or  per- 
son* who  purchased  from  the  court  of  Rome  provisions  for 
holding  abbeys  or  priories,  &c.,  before  those  benefices  were 
vacant (25  Edw.  III.,  slat.  5, c.  22,  stat.  6), or  for  exemption 
from  obedience  to  their  proper  ordinary  (2  Henry  IV.,  c.  3). 
or  hull*  for  exemption  from  tithes  (2  Henry  I V.,  c.  4),  or 
those  who  held  benefices  in  favour  of  aliens,  &c.  (3  Rich. 
II.,  c.  3;  7 Rich.  11., e.  12;  12 Rich.  II.,  c.  15 ; 13Rich.ll., 
stat.  2,  c,  2),  or  those  who  purchased  (procured)  bulls  sen- 
tences of  excommunication,  &e.  against  the  king  (16 


Rich.  1I-,  e.  5).  This  statute  recites  that  'so  the  crown  of 
England,  which  hath  been  so  free  at  all  times  that  it  hath 
been  in  no  earthly  subjection,  but  immediately  subject  to 
God  in  all  things  touching  the  regally  of  the  same  crown, 
and  to  none  other,  should  be  submitted  to  the  pope,  and 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm  by  him  defeated  aud 
avoided  at  his  will,  in  perpctuul  destruction  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  king  our  lord,  his  crown,  his  regally,  and  of 
nil  his  realm,  which  God  defend.’  During  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII..  several  statutes  applied  the  penalties  of  a 
pratnunire  to  those  who  sued  for  or  attempted  to  enforce 
any  bull.  & c.  from  Rome,  or  appealed  there  (23,  c.  2;  24, 
c.  IS  : 23,  c.  19,  21 ; 28,  c.  16),  or  refused  to  elect  a bishop 
named  by  the  king  (25.  c.  20).  By  5 Kliz.,c.  1 ; 13,c.  2 ; 27, 
c.  2,  it  was  applied  to  those  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  or  defender!  the  pope's  jurisdiction,  abetted  pub- 
lishers of  bulls,  &e.,  or  sent  relief  to  Jesuits  beyond  seas. 

About  this  time  the  penalties  of  a praemunire  ceased  to 
he  confined  to  tlio  class  of  offences  already  enumerated. 
The  following  enactments  however  related  solely  to  such 
offences:  13  Ch.  II  , s.  1,  c.  1,  whereby  persons  who  ad- 
visedly assert  that  both  or  either  house  of  parliament  have 
a legislative  authority  without  the  king:  4 Jac.  I.,  c.  4;  1 
W.  & M.,  s.  l.c.  8,  those  who  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance nre  declared  guilty  of  a praemunire.  By  7 k 8 Will, 
ill.,  c.  4,  serjeants,  barristers,  attorneys,  & c.  are  subjected 
to  the  same  penalties  if  they  practise  without  taking  the 
oath.  By  the  6 Anne.  c.  7.  a malicious  or  advised  assertion 
that  the  then  pretended  prime  of  Wales  or  any  person 
other  than  according  to  the  acts  of  settlement  and  union, 
has  any  right  to  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms,  or  that  the 
king  and  parliament  cannot  make  laws  to  limit  the  descent 
of  the  crown,  amounts  to  the  same  offence.  And  12  Geo. 
HI,,  c.  II,  attaches  the  same  penalties  to  all  such  as  wil- 
lingly solemnize  or  assist,  &c.  at  any  forbidden  marriage  of 
the  descendants  ofGoorgo  II.  who  by  that  act  are  prohibited 
to  contract  warriugo  without  consent  of  the  crown.  But 
during  the  same  period  the  penalties  of  a praemunire  were 
attached  to  persons  guilty  of  various  offences  of  very  differ- 
ent characters : to  those  who  molest  the  possessors  of  abbey 
lands  granted  by  parliament  to  Henry  V 111-,  and  Ed- 
ward VI.;  to  brokers  or  agents  in  any  usurious  contract 
where  above  10  per  cent,  interest  is  taken,  by  13  Eli*.,  c. 
8 ; to  those  who  obtain  any  stay  of  proceedings  other  than 
by  arrest  of  judgment  or  writ  of  error  in  any  suit  fur  a mo- 
nopoly, by  21  Jac.  1.,  c.  3,  s.  4;  who  obtain  an  exclusive 
patent  fur  tho  solo  making  or  importation  of  gunpowder  or 
arms,  or  hinder  others  from  importing  them,  by  1G  Ch.  I., 
c.  91.  By  12  Ch.  II.,  c.  24,  the  king's  prerogative  of  pur- 
veyance, by  which  goods  were  formerly  taken  at  n certain 
price  fur  tiie  king's  use  without  the  consent  of  the  owners 
[PuhvxyaNCk]  was  abolished;  an  action  was  given  to  par- 
ties against  whom  it  was  attempted  to  be  enforced,  and 
those  who  should  attempt  to  delay  execution  in  suoh  action, 
save  by  intervention  of  the  court  in  which  it  was  pending, 
were  subjected  to  tho  penalties  of  a pnemunire.  By  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  31  Ch.  11.,  c.  2,  the  same  punishment, 
besides  others,  is  incurred  by  those  who  deprive  or  assist  in 
depriving  any  subject  of  this  realm  of  his  liberty  contrary 
to  tnat  act.  By  6 Anne,  c.  23,  if  the  peer*  of  Scotland  con- 
vened to  elect  their  representatives  in  tho  Bntiah  parlia- 
ment. treat  of  any  other  matter  than  the  election,  they  are 
guilty  of  a praemunire.  After  the  breaking  of  the  South 
Sen  bubble,  those  who  thereafter  engaged  in  such  undertak- 
ings were,  by  6 Geo.  I.,  o.  18  (now  repealed),  made  liable  to 
the  penalties  of  a praemunire. 

The  punishment  of  a praemunire  has  already  been  stated. 
After  judgment,  the  defendant  might  formerly  have  been 
killed  by  any  man.  * But  Quocne  Elizabeth  and  her  parlia- 
ment, liking  not  tho  extreme  and  inhumane  rigor  of  the 
law  in  that  point,’  made  it  unlawful  to  slay  him  (5  Eli*.,  c. 
1).  Still,  being  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law.  he  cannot 
sue  in  any  action  (Co.  Lit.,  129  b),  and  he  forfeits  all  his 
goods  and  chattels.  Ins  lands  and  tenements  m fee,  aud  his 
1 ifb  interest  in  lands  in  tail.  (3  Just.,  119,'  Of  Praemunire.’) 
Prosecutions  for  this  offence  are  now  almost  obsolete. 

PRjftN  KSTE.  [Pai.kstrina] 

PR.KPKDIM'US,  a name  assigned  by  MM-  Dumeril 
and  Ribron  to  a genus  of  reptiles  belonging  to  the  Saur- 
ophthalmic  group  of  their  Li  surds  Scincoidiens  ou  Sattrient 
L/‘f  iido  sail  res  ; and  placed  by  those  distinguished  erpeto- 
logists  next  to  Scelo/eji,  Fit t.  (Pipes  and  Pygodaclylut,  Mer 
rctn  ; lii  pet,  Cuv.  and  Gray:  Zygnis,  Wag).).  [Bifts] 
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Prcrpeditus  is  the  Soridia  of  Gray,  whose  name  has  the 
priority. 

The  nostrils  open  in  the  middle  of  a plate  or  scale. 
There  are  no  auricular  apertures,  and  no  anterior  limbs. 
The  two  posterior  feet  arc  simple  stylets;  the  body  is  nn- 
guiform,  and  the  scales  are  smooth. 

Example,  Soridia  lineata,  Gray ; Preppedilu*  lineafut, 
Dutn.  and  Bibr. 

MM.  Dumlril  and  Bibron  stato  that  the  following 
should  be  added  to  Mr.  Gray’s  characters:  teeth  conical, 
simple;  palate  smooth ; tongue  arrow-headed,  scaly,  notched 
at  its  point — if,  as  they  suppose,  Mr.  Gray’s  species  is  not 
different  from  a Capo  Scineoidian  which  they  saw  in  Dr. 
Smith’s  collection  at  Chatham;  and  they  think  that  the 
locality  (New  Holland)  assigned  by  Mr.  Gray  to  his  species 
is  erroneous. 

PRAETOR,  a word  which  apparently  contains  the  same 
elements  as  the  verb  nrtrire.  The  consuls  were  originally 
willed  praetors,  but  the  name  praetor  was  specially  appro- 
printed  to  a magistrate  called  the  praetor  urbanus,  who  was 
first  appointed  b.c.  365.  He  was  called  a colleague  of  the 
consuls,  and  was  created  with  the  same  auspices.  (Liv.,  vii. 
1.)  The  praetor  was  at  first  only  chosen  from  the  patricians, 
as  a kind  of  compensation  to  them  for  admitting  the  ple- 
beians to  fill  one  of  the  consulships.  (Liv.,  vi.  42.)  In  the 
year  b.c.  336  the  first  plebeian  praetor  was  created. 

The  praetor,  in  his  origin,  seems  to  have  been  a kind  of 
third  consul.  While  the  consuls  were  at  the  head  of  the 
armies  in  the  field,  the  praetor  exercised  the  consular  power 
within  the  city,  in  the  senate,  and  in  the  comitia.  lie  also 
administered  justice  (‘jus  in  urbe  dicebat,’  Liv.,  vi.  42).  On 
some  occasions  the  praetor  led  the  armies  of  the  state. 
(Liv.,  vii.  23,  8tc.)  Yet  the  iinperium  of  the  praetor  was 
less  than  that  of  the  consuls,  to  whom  ho  owed  obedience. 
There  was  also  a distinction  in  his  insignia  of  office,  for  the 
praetor  had  only  six  lictors,  from  which  circumstance  he  is 
called  by  Polybius* the  general  with  six  lictors’  ( r/yifiwv 
or  orpanjydc  »Jajr*X*m'c,  and  sometimes  simply  fCariXuuc, 
&c.).  It  appears  from  Livy  that  the  praetorship  was  ori- 
ginally given  to  a consul  of  the  preceding  year;  and  after 
the  plebeians  obtained  admission  to  this  magistracy,  it  was 
given  alternately,  at  least  for  a time,  to  the  patrician  and 
plebeian  consul  of  tlie  preceding  year.  As  the  praetor  was 
a kind  of  substitute  for  the  consuls  there  was  nothing  in 
the  naturu  of  the  office  which  limited  the  number : and 
accordingly  in  h.c.  247.  another  praetor,  called  Praetor 
Peregrinus,  was  created,  who  oumflltSleied  justice  in 
matters  between  citizens  and  foreigners,  and  in  matters  be- 
tween foreigners  only.  It  is  conjectured  that  one  praetor 
was  a patrician  and  the  other  a plebeian,  but  this  does  not 
appear  certain.  If  one  of  the  praetors  left  the  city  to  com- 
mand the  army,  the  other  had  the  authority  of  both  within 
the  city;  and  when  the  military  service  required  it,  the  im* 
perium  of  a praetor  was  prolonged  for  another  year  by  the 
senate  or  the  comitia.  When  conquests  were  made  beyond 
the  limits  of  Italy,  and  foreign  countries  were  reduced  to  the 
form  of  provinces,  praetors  were  sent  to  govern  them. 
Thus  two  new  praetors  were  appointed  for  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia (b.c.  227),  and  subsequently  two  more  when  the  two 
provinces  of  Spain  were  formed.  The  provinces  of  the 
praetors  were  determined  annually  by  the  senate,  and  dis- 
tributed among  them  by  lot.  As  tne  judicial  labours  of  the 
praetors  increased,  they  generally  spent  their  year  of  office 
at  Rome,  and  then  took  the  charge  of  a province  with  the 
title  of  propraetor.  Sylla  increased  the  number  of  praetors 
to  eight.  The  praetor  urbanus  had  the  highest  rank,  and 
was  specially  called  praetor:  the  duties  of  his  office  re- 
quired his  constant  attendance  at  Rome,  and  he  could  not 
leave  the  city  for  more  than  ten  days  at  a time.  He  had 
Ihe  troublesome  and  expensive  duty  of  superintending  the 
Ludi  Apoll inarcs  and  giving  gladiatorial  shows  to  the  people. 
Julius  Caesar  increased  the  number  of  praetors  to  ten,  then 
to  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen ; Augustus  reduced  tho 
number  to  ten,  then  again  raised  it  to  sixteen,  and  finally 
fixed  it  ait  twelve.  Under  Tiberius  there  were  sixteen.  A 
permanent  praetor  for  fidei  commissa  was  subsequently 
appointed  (Dig.  i.,  tit.  2,  s.  3),  and  another  for  matters  be- 
tween the  Fiscus  and  private  individuals ; and  a praetor  was 
appointed  by  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus  (Capitol.  M.  Anton., 
e.  10)  tololy  for  matters  relating  to  guardianship  (tntcla). 

An  office  like  the  praetorship  in  aorae  respects  maybe 
traced  farther  back  than  the  first  eleetton  of  a praetor;  and 
the  vicarious  duties  of  the  office  appear  clearly  in  the  func- 


tions of  the  antient  prnfectus  urbi  [Pr.efectus  UitBij, 
whose  office  became  of  less  importance  on  the  appointment 
of  tho  praetor  urbanus.  As  lato  as  the  time  of  Cicero 
(Bp.  Fum.,  x.  12,  xii.  2B),  we  find  the  praetor  performing 
the  duties  of  the  consuls  in  their  absence. 

Tho  praetor  urbanus  became  the  chief  magistrate  ter  tho 
administration  of  justice,  and  in  this  respect  his  office  was 
the  most  important  m the  state.  Ho  was  one  of  the  magis- 
trates who  had  the  Jus  Edicendi  (Gaius,  i.  2), or  of  puhlndi 
ing  edicts,  which  were  the  foundation  of  a body  of  law 
known  under  the  names  of  Jus  Honorarium  or  Praetorium. 
The  praetor  peregrinus  had  also  the  Jus  Edicendi:  and  the 
edicts  of  these  two  praetors  formed  the  largest  body  of  this 
edictal  law.  The  edicts  of  tho  praetor  urbanus  were  pub- 
lished generally  on  entering  on  his  office,  and  occasionally 
during  its  continuance.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  tho  edicta 
inexact  terms,  but  they  had  reference  only  to  civil  actions, 
and  their  object  was  generally  to  provide  for  cases  unpro- 
vided for  by  the  existing  laws,  and  mainly  bv  introducing 
new  kinds  of  actions  (actiones  utiles)  when  the  actions  of 
tho  old  law  (actiones  directae)  did  not  apply,  and  fixing  the 
mode  of  procedure.  They  often  adapted  a new  form  to  an  ex- 
isting rignt,  and  they  contrived  by  various  legal  fictions  to  ac- 
commodate the  limited  provisions  of  the  old  laws  to  the  exist- 
ing wants  of  society;  but  in  all  these  proceedings  we  clearly 
discern  a rectitude  of  intention  and  singleness  of  purpose  us 
ihe  characteristic  of  the  edict.  Tho  praetor  also  interfered 
in  a summary  way  by  Ins  Interdict,  particularly  in  matters 
of  possession  [Possession],  in  the  case  of  a man  who  was 
of  unsound  mind  and  incompetent  to  manage  his  property, 
or  a prodigal  who  was  wasting  his  substance ; in  which  cases 
the  praetor  appointed  a curator,  when  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  had  not  provided  for  one.  He  also  gave  relief  in 
cases  of  fraud  whenever  the  law  had  made  no  provision 
(Dig.  4,  tit.  3),  and  generally  by  the  doli  exceptio  and  the 
in  integrum  restitutio,  in  the  case  of  minors,  he  sot  aside 
fraudulent  transactions.  (Savigny,  Von  dem  Schulz  der 
M inderjdh rigen , Zeitachrift  x.  261.)  It  is  stated  that  the 
praetors  would  sometimes  vary  their  cdicta  in  the  course  of 
tho  year,  till  this  was  forbidden  by  a decree  of  tho  senate, 
and  finally  by  a lex  Cornelia  (b.c.  67).  This  gave  to  the 
edict  a character  of  greater  stability.  It  seems  that  the 
edicta  of  his  predecessors,  though  not  absolutely  binding  cn 
an  actual  praetor,  were  frequently  adopted  by  him.  In- 
deed we  cannot  conceive  that  the  prmtorium  jus  could 
have  acquired  that  stability  and  consistency  which  it  un- 
doubtedly bad  acquired,  oven  in  the  time  of  Cicero  (Leg., 
i.  5),  if  the  chief  rules  that  wore  established  by  the  praetors 
were  not  observed  by  their  successors.  The  Roman  jurists 
found  ample  matter  for  comment  in  the  praetors’  edicta, 
and  a large  part  of  their  writings  had  for  their  object  the 
exposition  of  the  legal  principles  contained  in  them.  Under 
the  emperor  Hadrian  the  edicta  of  the  praetors  were  col- 
lected and  arranged  by  Salvius  Julianus,  a distinguished 
jurist,  under  tho  name  of  Edictum  Perpetuum,  and  (ruin 
this  time  tho  progressive  development  of  the  Roman  law 
by  the  praetors’  edict  censed.  The  constitutions  and  re- 
scripts of  tho  emperors  supplied  the  place  of  the  edict. 

In  civil  matters,  except  in  the  cases  of  interdicts,  the 
praetor  did  not  give  final  judgment.  (Gaius,  iv.  1 39)  [In- 
TBRDICT.]  A person  who  had  a claim  against  another, 
which  was  disputed,  applied  1o  the  praetor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a reference  of  the  matter  in  dispute  to  a 
judex  or  judices,  with  the  proper  instructions,  which  were 
contained  in  the  formula.  [Judex.]  The  proceedings  be- 
fore the  praetor  were  in  jure,  and  had  reference  to  the 
pleadings  and  various  proceedings  by  which  the  matters  in 
dispute  between  the  two  parlies  were  to  be  brought  to 
issue. 

The  praetors  also  tiresided  in  quaestiones.  or  judicial  inqui- 
ries into  crimes,  or  timi  da**  of  offences  which  were  thesubjeet 
of  judicia  publico.  Sometimes  persons  (quaesitores  or  quaes- 
tores)  were  appointed  on  special  occasions  to  preside  at  such 
trials.  After  the  number  of  praetors  had  been  increased  to  six, 
tho  praetor  urbanus  and  peregrinus  exercised  their  usual 
jurisdiction,  and  the  other  four  presided  in  quaestiones  as  to 
repetundse,  poeulatus.majestas,  and  ambitus.  These  qua?s- 
tiones  were  called  perpetuus  (Cic.,  Brut.,  102),  apparently 
because  the  praetors  exercised  the  functions  of  quacstores 
during  the  whole  year  of  office,  and  not,  as  was  the  eld 
practice,  on  the  particular  occasion  only  of  their  appoint- 
ment as  quaestorcs.  Still  extraordinary  quaestores  might 
be  appointed.  Sulla,  by  various  leges,  added  to  the  num- 
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ber  of  quaestioncs  perpetu©,  and  at  the  same  time  made  two 
additional  praetor* 

The  importance  of  the  praetor  urbanus  and  peregrinus 
must  have  declined  after  the  time  when  their  edictal  power 
ceased  to  be  exercised,  which,  ns  already  observed,  was  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian.  (Savigny,  Von  dem  Sc/iutz,  Sue.) 

It  is  true  that  Gaius,  who  wrote  after  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
seems  to  speak  of  the  praetorian  jus  edicendi  as  existing  in 
his  time;  and  so  it  might  in  theory,  though  not  in  fact. 
Further,  he  is  speaking  of  praetorian  cdicta  as  one  of  the 
sources  of  Homan  law,  and  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
define  accurately  the  time  when  they  had  ceased  to  have 
any  force,  or  had  almost  fallen  into  disease. 

The  praetors  oxisted  till  a late  time  under  the  empire, 
and  still  had  some  jurisdiction.  [Prakfkctus  Urbi.] 

PR^TORIANS  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  republic, 
the  name  of  a select  cohort  which  attended  the  person  of 
the  pra>tor  or  commander  of  a Roman  army.  Sallust  (Ca-  f 
tilina,  60)  says  that  Petrcius,  finding  that  Catilina  and  his  ; 
followers  defended  themselves  more  stoutly  than  he  ex- 
pected, ordered,  as  a lost  expedient,  the  pratlorian  cohort  to 
charge  the  insurgeuts,  and  this  decided  the  fate  of  the  bat-  1 
tie.  In  the  time  of  the  triumvirate,  Octuvian  and  Antony 
greatly  increased  the  numbor  of  the  prroturians.  Appianus 
(Bell.  Civ.)  says  that  after  the  battle  of  Philippi  they  dis- 
missed all  those  soldiers  who  had  served  their  lime,  except 
6000  men  who  requested  to  remain  in  the  service,  who 
were  distributed  in  praetorian  cohorts  attached  to  the  per- 
sons of  the  triumvirs.  After  the  final  overthrow  of  the  re- 
publican party,  Augustus  formed  the  prmtorians  into  nine 
cohorts,  and  fixed  (heir  station  in  the  capital  as  guards  to 
lus  person,  (Suetonius,  August.,  49.)  They  became  in  fact, 
under  the  emperors,  what  the  regiments  of  guards  or 
household  troops  are  in  the  actual  monarchies  of  Europe, 
a select  ami  privileged  body  in  the  army.  But  besides 
their  ordinary  military  duties,  they  had  also  the  charge  of 
state  prisoners,  and  often  acted  as  executioners.  The  prefect 
of  the  pnetorium  was  the  commander  of  the  whole  body  of 
prirtorians.  They  were  all  picked  men,  chosen  from  Old 
Latium,  Umbria,  Etruria,  and  tbe  older  Roman  colonies, 
and  thev  were  proud  of  their  origin.  (Tacitus,  Annul., 
iv.  6.)  tJnder  VilelliuB  the  prmtorian  cohorts  were  in- 
creased to  sixteen.  (Tacitus,  Ilist.,  ii.  93.)  In  the  fre- 
quent revolutions  of  the  empire  the  pnetorians  acted  a con- 
spicuous part,  and  often  determined  the  fate  of  an  emperor, 
and  the  choice  of  another;  a*  in  later  times  the  janissaries 
dul  with  regard  to  the  Turkish  Sltitans,  Diocletian  re- 
duced the  number  of  the  prretoiians,  end  Constantine  en- 
tirely disbanded  them. 

PRAGMATIC  SANCTION  is  a term  that  has  been 
used  to  signify  a solemn  ordinance  or  decree  of  the  head  or 
legislature  of  a state  upon  weighty  matters.  The  use  of  it 
appears  to  have  originated  wiln  the  Byzantine  empire.  It 
was  used  in  France  at  an  early  period  of  the  monarchy.  In 
1268  Louis  IX.  issued  a pragmatic  sanction  concerning 
the  discipline  and  temporalities  of  the  Gallican  church. 
(Bochellus,  Deere  la  Jicclesire  Gallicaner.)  But  the  most 
celebrated  pragmatic  sanction  is  that  issued  by  Charles  VII. 
of  France,  in  1438,  in  consequence  of  the  schism  in  the 
church  between  the  council  of  Basle  and  Pone  Eugenius 
IV.  [Euoenius  IV.]  In  this  dilemma,  Charles,  doubling 
which  of  (he  two  contending  parties  was  in  the  right, 
assembled  a national  synod  at  Bourges,  in  which  le-  i 
gates  attended  both  from  the  pope  and  from  the  coun-  j 
cil  of  Basle.  In  this  synod  it  was  decided  that  the 
earlier  decisions  of  the  council  of  Basic  issued  previous  to  ! 
the  schism,  and  which  had  been  ratified  by  Eugenius 
himself,  were  binding  upon  the  church.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  decisions  was  that  which  asserted  the 
supremacy  of  the  general  council  over  the  pope.  Twenty- 
three  articles  were  consequently  signed  by  the  king,  with 
the  concurrence  of  both  his  spiritual  and  lay  advisers,  for 
the  regulation  of  the  discipline  of  the  Gallican  church, 
framed  upon  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Basle,  and  these 
constitute  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  Charles  VII.  The 
most  important  of  these  articles  were:  l.The  election  of 
bishops  wrns  declared  to  belong  to  the  respective  chapters, 
subject  to  the  royal  sanction.  2.  The  court  of  Rome  was 
no  longer  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  disposal  of  the 
minor  benefices.  3.  The  cases  in  which  appeals  to  Rome 
were  allowed  were  strictly  limited.  4.  The  annates,  or 
first-fruits,  paid  to  Rome,  wore  abolished.  About  twenty 
years  after,  Louis  XI.,  wishing  to  please  pope  Pius  II.  in 


order  to  obtain  the  investiture  of  Naples  for  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  gave  up  the  pragmatic  sanction,  the  original  of 
which  he  sent  by  the  bishop  of  Arras  to  Rome,  where  it  was 
ignominously  dragged  through  the  streets.  The  parliament 
of  Paris  remonstrated,  and  some  years  after,  Louis  having 
quarrelled  with  the  pope,  the  pragmatic  sanction  again  ob- 
tained the  force  of  law.  That  edict  was  in  fact  the  foun- 
dation of  the  liberliesof  the  Gallican  church.  Thu  concordat 
of  Francis  I.  with  Luo  X.  made  considerable  improvements 
in  the  regulations  of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  and  gave  rise 
to  a strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris.  [Concordat.] 

Another  pragmatic  sanction,  which  has  acquired  an  his 
torical  celebrity,  is  that  issued  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI., 
in  his  capacity  of  king  of  Bohemia  and  sovereign  of  the 
other  hereditary  stales  of  the  House  of  Austria.  This 
pragmatic  sanction  rugulated  the  succession  in  his  family. 
[IIabsbuku,  House  of;  Charles  VI.  of  Germany.] 

PRAGUE,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  is  situated  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  in  50°  5'  19"  N.  luf.  and  14s  2a 
E.  long.  It  lies  on  both  banks  of  the  Moldau,  in  a narrow 
valley  which  is  shut  in  by  eminences,  on  the  sides  of  which 
a great  part  of  the  city  is  built.  In  size  and  beauty  Prague 
is  the  third  city  in  Germany,  and  produces  a very  striking 
effect  when  [viewed  at  a distanco,  by  its  commanding  situ- 
ation, the  lofty  steeples  of  its  numerous  churches,  and  the 
fine  palaces  and  public  buildings.  The  city  consists  of  four 
parts,  formerly  called  towns,  but  now  designated  as  quarters. 
There  are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river — 1st,  the  old  town, 
which  is  gloomy  and  closely  built,  and  which  includes  the 
quarter  assigned  to  the  Jews,  who,  as  in  some  other  towns 
in  Germany,  are  not  allowed  to  reside  amongst  the  Christian 
population.  This  quarter  is  a real  labyrinth  of  crooked 
mean  streets,  with  only  278  houses,  in  which  nearly  7000 
Jews  are  crowded  together,  so  that  many  an  inconsiderable 
house  belongs  to  ten  different  ow  ners,  and  two  or  even  three 
families  live  in  one  room.  2nd,  the  new  town,  which  is 
larger  than  the  old  town,  which  it  completely  surrounds. 
The  new  town  has  finer  and  broader  streets,  spacious  squares, 
lower  houses,  and  a healthy  site.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
Moldau  the  two  eminences  called  the  Luurcnzberg  and  the 
Srhlosabcrg  form  a semicircle,  enclosing  a valley  in  which 
the  quarter  called  the  Klcinseite  (or  Little  Prague)  is  built. 
This  quarter  is  much  smaller  than  the  old  town,  but  con- 
tains matt)'  considerable  gardens,  fine  palaces,  and  lofty 
houses.  The  fourth  quarter,  called  the  llradschin  (pro- 
nounced Rudshin),  is  built  on  the  Sclilossbcrg  (the  Palace 
Hill).  This  is  the  smallest  but  the  finest  part  of  the  city,  in 
j which  there  is  a great  number  of  magnificent  palaces.  The 
town  of  Wisschrad,  which  joins  the  new  town,  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Smichow,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moldau,  are 
reckoned  as  part  of  Prague.  Including  all  these  parts,  the 
city  is  ten  miles  in  circumference,  and  two  miles  and  a half 
in  diameter.  There  is  likewise  a new  suburb  called  the 
Karotencnthal.  The  city  is  surrounded  with  fortifications, 
and  has  eight  gates.  Though  some  portions,  particularly  in 
the  old  town,  are  gloomy  ami  ill  built,  having  many  short, 
crooked,  and  narrow  streets  and  lanes,  it  has  been  much  im- 
proved of  late  years.  The  old  town  and  the  Kleinseitc  are 
connected  by  the  celebrated  bridge  over  the  Moldau,  the 
construction  of  which  was  commenced  by  Charles  IV.  in 
1368,  and  completed  by  Vladislaus  II.  in  1507.  It  is 
1790  Vienna  feet  long,  35  broad,  and  has  16  arches: 
it  is  adorned  with  29  statues  and  groups  of  saints,  and 
has  an  antient  tower  at  each  end.  There  are  in  the 
city  forty-six  Roman  Catholic  and  two  Protestant  churches, 
nine  synagogues,  fifteen  monasteries,  and  sixtv-eight 
palaces.  It  may  be  imagined  that  even  a partial  descrip- 
tion of  them  would  far  exceed  our  limits,  and  we  must  con- 
fine ourselves  to  those  most  worthy  of  notice.  The  me- 
tropolitan church  of  St.  Veit,  in  the  Hradschin  quarter, 
was  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century, 
but  not  completed  till  1500.  Thu  steeple  is  314  feet  high, 
and  affords  a magnificent  view  of  the  city.  It  is  a fine 
1 specimen  of  antient  German  architecture,  and  the  curiosi- 
' ties  which  it  contains  would  take  a volume  to  describe  thorn. 
There  are  the  sepulchres  of  several  emperors  and  kings,  of 
Bohemian  princes,  and  remarkable  men.  Of  the  twelve 
chapels  in  this  cathedral,  that  of  St.  Wenzel  is  richly 
adorned,  and  contains  paintings  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
a Madonna,  said  to  be  by  Holbein,  and  numerous  antiqui 
tics  and  relics.  The  great  ornament  of  the  cathedral  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  richly  adorned  monument  of  St.  Kepo- 
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muck  (Nepomueenus),  the  patron  of  Bohemia.  The  other 
old  church  is  the  cathedral  on  the  Thein,  which  was  built  at 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  but  has  been  disfigured  by 
various  additions  in  the  course  of  so  lotfg  a time.  It  contains 
the  tomb  of  the  great  astronomer  Tycho  Brahe,  who  died  in  ; 
1603.  Many  of  the  more  modern  churches,  which  are 
chiefly  in  the  Italian  style,  arc  worthy  of  attention.  Among 
the  palaces,  the  Imperial  palace  in  the  Hradschin  is  the 
most  remarkable  building  in  the  whole  city,  both  for  its 
immeuse  extent  and  its  fine  and  commanding  situation.  Of 
the  440  apartments,  the  hall  of  Vladislau3  is  a noble  work 
of  Gothic  architecture,  second  only  to  that  of  Westminster. 
King  Charles  X.  of  France  and  his  family  resided  for  some 
years  in  this  pal aco  after  their  expulsion  from  France.  Among 
the  other  palaces  the  most  magnificent  are  those  of  the 
famous  Wallenstein,  of  Count  Czerny, of  Count  Ledebour, 
and  two  of  Prince  Schwarzenburg.  The  principal  public 
bu  tidings  are — 1 , ir.  the  old  town,  the  CollegiumClcmentinum, 
built  by  the  Jesuits,  in  which  Joseph  11.  placed  the  archie- 
piscopal  seminary,  where  from  300  to  400  pupils  aro  edu- 
cated as  secular  priests.  It  contains  many  lecture- rooms, 
the  academy  of  painting,  a gymnasium,  the  university 
library,  the  observatory,  a printing-office,  and  several  scien- 
tific collections.  The  old  town  contains  also  the  theatre, 
the  mint,  and  several  palaces.  2.  In  the  new  town,  the 
senute- house,  the  custom-house,  and  the  military  hospital, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  regular  buildings  in  the  city. 
Most  of  the  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  are  in  the 
new  town.  3.  In  the  Kleinseite,  the  arsenal  and  the  go- 
vernment-house. 4.  In  the  Hradschin,  the  archbishop's 
palace. 

The  university  of  Prague  is  the  oldest  in  Germany.  It 
was  founded  ill  1348  by  Charles  IV.,  on  the  model  of  that 
of  Paris,  and  had  so  many  privileges  and  able  professors  that, 
up  to  1 409,  it  bad  a large  number  of  students.  But  after  the 
death  of  Charles,  disputes  arose  between  the  foreigners, 
whom  he  favoured,  and  tbo  natives.  Wenzel  allowed  the 
Poles,  Bohemians,  and  Saxons  together  onty  one  vote  in 
elections,  while  the  Bohemians  hod  three  votes.  This  caused 
many  thousands  of  the  former  to  leave  the  university,  and 
gave  occasion  for  tho  foundation  of  the  universities  of  Leip- 
zig, Ingolstadt,  Rostock,  and  Cracow.  From  that  lime  the 
university  could  never  recover,  till  Maria  Theresa,  Joseph 
II.,  and  Francis  11.  became  its  protectors.  It  has  now  53 
professors,  14  assistants,  and  above  2000  students.  The 
medical  faculty  in  particular  is  most  liberally  provided  for. 
Connected  with  it  are  a veterinary  school,  a school  for  mid- 
wifery, five  clinical  institutions,  one  of  them  for  surgery, 
zoological  and  anatomical  collections,  a botanic  garden,  a 
chemical  laboratory,  und  an  observatory,  most  amply  fur- 
nished by  Joseph  II.  and  Francis  II.  The  annual  ex- 
pense of  the  university  is  261,717  florins.  There  are  three 
gymnasia  to  prepare  students  for  the  university.  The 
schools  for  the  education  of  persons  not  intended  for  the 
learned  professions  and  for  ilte  inferior  classes  are  very 
numerous.  There  are  likewise  a polytechnic  institution, 
an  economical  society,  an  academy  of  the  fino  arts,  and  a 
musical  conservatory,  but  above  all  the  Acudumy  of  Sciences, 
and  the  Bohemian  National  Museum,  founded  by  Count 
Colowrat,  with  important  collections,  and  libraries.  The 
university  library  consists  of  130, out)  volumes,  and  4000 
rare  MSS.  of  classical  and  Slavonian  literature,  be- 
sides which  there  are  uight  public  and  several  private 
libraries  open  for  public  use.  The  Imperial  Cabinet  of 
Natural  History  has  been  greatly  increased  of  late  years. 
The  charitable  institutions,  for  instance  the  hospitals  of  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  Charity,  arc  in  the  must  admirable 
condition.  There  is  a great  number  of  physicians  for  the 
poor,  a vaccine  institution,  twelve  hospitals,  of  which  that 
called  the  General  Hospital  receives  annually  from  1300  to  , 
1600  patients,  without  regard  to  the  difference  of  religion, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  the  othors;  a lunatic  asylum,  a 
lying-in  hospital,  &c.  The  poor  are  lodged,  maintained,  and 
clothed  partly  by  private  societies,  partly  in  poorbouses,  and  j 
there  are  also  ten  public  and  private  institutions  for  widows  ! 
and  orphans,  among  which  are  an  asylum  for  the  blind,  and 
another  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Prague  has  extensive  manufactories  of  various  kinds,  in 
all  about  sixty  manufactories  of  cotton,  hosiery,  silk,  wool, 
leather,  hats,  gloves,  earthenware,  gold  and  silver,  plated 
goods,  mathematical  and  musical  instruments,  glass,  buttons, 
snuff  and  tobacco,  paper  and  paper-hangings;  besides 
which  there  are  breweries,  saltpetre-works,  and  many  others. 
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Prague  lias  a very  flourishing  trade,  being  the  centre  of 
that  of  Bohemia:  the  transit  trade  is  considerable,  and 
there  are  three  great  annual  fairs. 

Though  Prague  has  long  ceased  to  be  tho  residence  of  tho 
sovereign,  it  is  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
and  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
military  governor  of  the  kingdom,  with  a garrison  of  12,350 
men.  It  is  also  the  residence  of  numerous  families  of  no- 
bility and  gentry,  whose  incomes  are  such  as  to  exempt 
them  from  the  necessity  of  living  in  retirement,  though 
not  to  cnablo  them  to  figure  at  the  court  of  Vienna.  But  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  higher  nobility  come  little  in  con- 
tact with  the  other  classes,  and  in  general  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  is  more  attended  to  by  the  great  mass  of  the  inha- 
bitants than  the  more  refined  enjownents  of  science  and 
learning.  There  is  bat  little,  comparatively  speaking,  of 
what  we  should  call  society.  The  pleasures  of  the  country, 
promenades,  and  gardens,  are  not  much  sought  after  at 
Prague.  There  aro  however  some  islands  in  the  Moldau 
laid  out  in  walks  and  tea-gardens;  the  palace  garden  and 
that  of  Count  Waldstein  (Wallenstein),  which  are  open  to 
the  public  twice  a week  ; the  grounds  of  Prince  K insky  and 
Baron  von  Wimmer,  and  some  others.  The  environs  of 
Prague  abound  in  natural  beauties.  The  great  delight 
however  of  the  citizens  are  balls,  concerts,  masquerades, 
the  theatre,  and  religious  festivals,  home  of  which,  for  in- 
stance that  of  St.  Nepotnuck  on  the  16th  of  May,  are 
celebrated  with  much  pomp. 

Prague  is  an  antient  city,  but  the  time  of  its  foundation 
is  uncertain.  Some  say  it  was  built  by  the  Marcomauni, 
and  called  in  the  fifth  century  Marobodonum ; others  that 
it  was  founded  by  the  Czeches  in  61 1 ; and  others  ascribe 
its  origin  to  Queen  Libussa  in  723.  The  city  lias  suffered 
frequently  and  severely  by  the  calamities  of  war.  especially 
in  the  troubles  caused  by  the  persecution  of  the  Hussites  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  In  1620,  in  the  contest  between  the 
elector  palatine  and  the  emperor  for  the  crown  of  Bohemia, 
a battle  w as  fought  on  the  White  Mountain,  two  miles  from 
the  city,  in  which  the  Imperial  troops  were  victorious,  and 
the  elector  Frederick  V.,  son-in-law  of  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land, lost  the  crown.  In  1741  a French  corps  was  block- 
aded in  Prague,  and  made  a vigorous  defence,  and  when 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  famine,  evacuated  the  cilv 
and  retreated  in  good  order.  In  1744  Frederick  11.,  with 
1 OO.MOO  men,  appeared  before  Prague,  of  which  he  got  pos- 
session, but  ten  weeks  afterwards  was  obliged  to  evacuate 
It  There  was  some  smart  fighting  in  the  city  itself;  the 
Prussians  left  2000  prisoners,  132  cannon,  and  12  mortars 
in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  In  1757  Frederick  again 
besieged  Prague,  and  immense  damage  was  done  by  the 
bombardment ; nearly  900  houses  were  destroyed,  and  the 
churches  suffered  severely.  The  victory  of  the  Austrians 
at  Collin  obliged  Frederick  to  raise  the  siege,  since  which 
time  Prague  has  not  seen  an  enemy  befuro  its  walls. 

Tho  inhabitants  of  Prague  are  chiefly  Bohemians 
(Czeches)  and  Germans,  and  most  of  them  speak  both  lan- 
guages. With  respect  to  religion,  the  vast  majority  are 
Roman  Catholics,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  number  of  their 
churches.  The  present  population  is  at  least  120,000,  in- 
cluding about  7000  Jews  and  the  garrison. 

{Die  Oesterreichischc  National  Encyclopedic,  1638"; 
Blumenbach,  Gemiildc  der  Oest.  Monarchic,  1832;  1 1 asset ; 
Stein;  Horscliclmunn ; Cunnabich ; Griesels,  Neues  tea 
Gemalde  von  Prag ; Schollky,  Proa  wie  es  was  und  ist, 
1830.) 

PRAIRIES.  [Plains.] 

PRAKRIT.  [Sanskrit.] 

PRAM,  CHRISTIAN  HENRIKSEN,  who  bos  left  a 
name  of  some  eminence  in  Danish  literature  and  poetry,  was 
born  September  4th,  175G,  in  Guldbrandsdalen.  After 
having  been  educated  by  his  father,  who  was  a clergyman, 
and  next  passing  a short  time  at  the  school  at  Fredericks  - 
borg,  he  was  sent  to  tho  university  of  Copenhagen,  where 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law  and  political  economy. 
He  did  not  how'ever  adopt  the  former  as  a profession,  and 
though  he  afterwards  continued  to  give  his  attention  to  l lie 
other,  poetry  and  literature  became  his*  chief  pursuits.  His 
continuing  to  apply  himself  to  a study  so  much  at  variance 
with  his  taste  for  poetry  as  that  of  political  economy,  is 
accounted  for  by  bis  being  appointed,  in  1781,  to  a high 
situation  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  married,  and,  in  order  to  iucrease  bis  income,  set  up  the 
1 Hamlelstidende,’  or  * Commercial  Journal,’  which  he  first 
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carried  on  in  conjunction  with  Cramer  and  Ehrhart,  and 
afterwards  by  himself,  but  gave  it  up  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  though  the  publication  itself  has  since  continued. 

From  that  time  he  devoted  himself,  as  far  as  his  official 
duties  would  permit,  to  literature,  and  had  indeed  already 
signalised  hirasolf  in  it  by  his ' StCBrkoddor,’  which  appeared 
in  1785,  and  the  success  of  winch  most  probably  induced 
him  to  withdraw  from  the  publication  above  mentioned,  and 
employ  his  pen  more  congenially  with  lm  own  feelings. 
Tins  poem  wus  then  altogether  a novelty  in  Danish  litera- 
ture, and  though  it  does  not  answer  to  the  character  of  an 
epic,  it  is  something  very  superior  to  a Riimkronik,  or  mere 
chronicle  in  verse,  as  its  author  modestly  styles  it,  being  a 
romantic  narrative  founded  upon  the  traditions  of  northern 
legend  and  mythology,  and  recording  the  hero  Siturkodder’s 
adventures  in  search  of  Skirner’s  mystic  sword  and  other 
talismans.  Thus  considered,  this  production  of  Pram’s  (in 
fifteen  cantos)  is  a classic  one  of  its  kind,  and  is  ono  that 
places  its  author  by  the  side  of  Ariosto  and  Wieland. 

Shortly  afterwards  ho  commenced,  with  the  assistance  of 
Rahbek,  the  ‘ Minerva,’  one  of  the  best  literary  periodicals 
of  its  time  in  Denmark,  and  one  which  also  discussed  many 
important  political  and  statistical  questions.  Few  could 
have  been  belter  qualified  than  Pram  for  conducting  such  a 
miscellany,  he  being  equally  at  home  in  both  departments 
of  it;  and  to  the  literary  part  he  contributed  a number  of 
his  minor  pieces  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Among  his  other 
services  to  literature  may  be  reckoned  that  of  having,  toge- 
ther with  Tlmarup,  Knggesen,  and  Hirst.  established  the 
Scandinavian  Literary  Society  in  179G:  of  which  institution 
lie  was  president  from  1811  to  1818.  He  may  also  be 
ranked  among  the  Danish  dramatists,  having,  besides  his 
‘ Damon  and  Pythias,’  and  * Fingal  and  Frode,’  produced 
several  comedies  and  some  minor  pieces  for  the  stage. 

On  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  being  united,  in  1816,  with 
the  Board  of  West  India  Adairs.  Pram  retired  from  his  situa- 
tion in  the  former;  but  though  his  various  emoluments  had 
bocn  very  considerable  for  a scries  of  years,  ami  though  ho  was 
allowed  a pension  of  1800  dollars,  he  was  in  such  straitened 
if  not  embarrassed  circumstances,  that  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  in  1819,  he  resolved  to  accept  an  official  appointment 
in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas.  He  accordingly  proceeded 
thither  in  the  following  spring,  departing  without  the  hupo 
of  ever  revisiting  his  native  land,  being  then  in  his  sixty- 
thiul  year.  He  died  at  St.  Thomas’s,  November  25th,  1821. 

A collection  of  his  miscellaneous  poems  and  prone  works 
was  edited  by  Rahbek,  in  4 vols.,  1824-26.  Oehlenschliiger, 
who  has  drawn  his  character,  describes  him  as  a man  of 
powerful  mind  and  excellent  disposition,  though  subject  to 
occasional  violence  of  temper,  and  of  groat  and  varied  talents 
and  attainments.  Of  his  ‘ Stoerkodder,'  he  says  that  it  pos- 
sesses many  detached  parts  of  very  groat  beauty  ; but  among 
all  Pram’s  productions  he  gives  the  preference  to  the  poem 
entitled  * Emilias  Kilue.' 

PRANGOS,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
Umhellifeno,  tribe  Smyrnero, so  named  by  Dr.  Lindley  from 
the  name  by  which  the  only  specie*  is  known  in  its  Tar- 
tarian habitat,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Moorcroft, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Imbal  or  Drox,  and  which  he 
visited  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  reputed  quali- 
ties of  this  plant,  of  which  (tie  accounts  seemed  to  border  on 
exaggeration.  Almost  all  the  knowledge  which  we  pos- 
sess respecting  the  plant,  is  derived  from  the  observations  of 
that  lamented  and  enterprising  traveller. 

The  Prangos  Hay-plant  is  herbaceous  and  perennial, 
having  a large  fleshy  root-stalk,  usually  measuring  at  the 
top  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  inches  in  circumference, 
and  formod  by  tho  aggregation  of  an  infinite  number  of 
crowns  or  winter-buds,  clustered  together  at  or  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  These  crowns  being  closely  covered 
by  the  fibrous  remains  of  the  old  leaves,  are  thus  protected 
from  the  frosts  of  winter.  The  crop  consists  of  the  leaves, 
which  rise  in  abundance  from  each  crown,  are  finely  cut, 
about  two  feet  in  length,  and  have  a highly  fragrant  smell, 
extremely  similar  to  that  of  very  good  new  clover  hay. 

This  Mr.  Moorcroft  considered  as  a most  important  and 
interesting  object  of  rural  economy,  and  says  that  the  pro- 
perties of  prungos  as  a food  appear  to  be  healing,  producing 
fatness  in  a space  of  time  singularly  short ; it  is  also  destruc- 
tive to  the  fasciola  liepatica,  or  liver-tiuke,  which  in  Briinin, 
after  a wet  autumn,  destroys  some  thousands  of  sheep  by 
the  rot.  The  last-mentioned  property,  of  itself,  if  U be  re- 
tained by  the  plant  ill  Britain,  would  render  it  especially 


valuable  to  our  country.  But  this,  taken  along  with  its 
highly  nutritious  qualities,  its  vast  yield,  its  easy  culture, 
its  great  duration,  its  capability  of  flourishing  on  land  of  the 
most  inferior  quality  and  wholly  unadapied  to  tillage,  im- 
parl to  it  a general  character  of  probable  utility  unrivalled 
in  the  history  of  agricultural  productions.  When  once  in 
possession  of  the  ground,  for  which  the  preparation  is  easy, 
it  requires  no  subsequent  ploughing,  weeding,  manuring, 
or  other  operation,  save  that  of  cutting  and  of  converting 
tho  foliage  into  hay.  Of  its  duration  he  relates  that  its 
seeds,  having  been  carried  westward  along  with  those  of 
yellow  lucerne,  above  forty  years  ago,  and  sown  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Cashmere,  vegetated,  and  that  the  plants  of  the 
first  growth  still  remain  in  a flourishing  condition.  lie 
conceived  that  by  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  moors 
and  wastes  hitherto  uncultivated  rnuy  be  made  to  produce 
large  quantities  of  winter  fodder,  and  that  the  yield  of  high 
lands  and  downs  enjoying  a considerable  depth  of  soil  may 
be  trebled. 

Notwithstanding  the  highly  favourable  accounts  given  by 
Mr.  Moorcroft,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  prangos,  though 
highly  deserving  of  trial,  would  be  so  valuable  as  lie  antici- 
pates in  the  situations  which  lie  points  out.  Dr.  Falconer, 
in  his  visit  to  Cashmere  and  Tibet,  found  it  in  the  latter,  as 
well  os  on  a low  trap  hill  in  the  former,  but  nut  so  vigorous 
in  the  Cashmerian  os  in  its  Tibetan  habitat.  He  states  that 
though  abundant  in  various  directions,  the  Cashraerians  do 
nut  esteem  it  of  any  value.  Dr.  F.  is  of  opinion  therefore  that 
its  importance  has  been  much  over-estimated,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  the  only  food  in  many  of  the  bleak  and  barren 
tracts  of  Tibet.  In  Cashmere,  where  there  is  a superabun- 
dance instead  of  a deficiency  of  pasturage,  it  is  accordingly 
much  less  esteemed.  But  in  many  barren  and  bleak  situa- 
tions, with  considerable  cold  in  winter,  it  would  no  doubt  be 
a valuable  acquisition,  if  tho  climate  of  the  country  be  not 
too  moist.  Purts  of  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  New  Holland, 
and  Van  Diemen’s  Land  $oem  well  suited  to  it. 

Arrian,  in  describing  Alexander's  expedition  across  the 
mountains  which  he  calls  Caucasus  and  Paropamisus(iii.  28), 
says,  nothing  but  Silpluuin  and  the  turpentine-tree  grow 
there,  notwithstanding  which  it  is  very  populous,  and  multi- 
tudes of  sheep  and  neat  cattle  are  seen,  for  they  feed  upon 
Silphium,  of  which  the  sheep  especially  arc  very  fond.  This 
bears  so  close  a resemblance  to  the  prnngus,  both  in  locality 
and  properties,  that  it  is  as  likely  to  have  been  the  Sil- 
phium  of  the  antienls  as  tho  assafmtida  plant,  which  it  is 
supposed  to  be  by  others.  [Silphium.] 

PRANl'ZA.  [I  so  pod  a,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  56.] 

PRA'SII.  [Hindustan,  p.  223.] 

PRATl'COLA.  [Sylviadjs-] 

PRATINCOLE  ( Glareola,  Rriss.),  a genus  of  birds 
allied  to  the  plovers.  [Plovers.]  Temminck  places  the  form 
under  his  order  (the  1 lib)  Alectorides. 

Generic  Character. — BUI  short,  hard,  convex,  curved  for 
upwards  of  half  its  length,  and  compressed  towards  tho 
point.  Nostrils  at  tho  sides  of  the  buse.  oblong,  nnd  ob- 
liquely cleft.  Legs  feathered  nearly  to  tho  knee;  toes, 
three  before  and  ono  behind,  the  outer  united  to  tho  middlo 
ono  by  a short  membrane  ; claws  long,  and  drawn  to  a fine 
point.  Wings  very  large,  the  first  quill-feather  the  longest. 
Tail  more  or  less  forked.  (Gould.) 

Example,  Glareola  tnrquata,  Hirundo  Pratincola,  Linn. 

Description. — Old  Male  and  Female.-  .Summit  of  the 
head,  nape,  back,  scapulars,  and  coverts  of  tho  wings  grey- 
brown;  throat  and  front  of  the  neck  white  slightly  tinged 
with  reddish,  which  colour  is  encircled  or  framed,  as  it  were, 
by  a very  narrow  black  band,  which  ascends  towards  the  cor- 
ners of  the  bill ; space  between  the  eye  and  the  bill  black  ; 
breast  whitish  brown  ; under  inverts  of  the  wings  chestnut 
red  ; lower  parts  white,  clouded  with  reddish  ; coverts  of  the 
tail  and  origin  of  tho  caudal  feathers  pure  white,  the  rest 
blackish  towards  their  end ; bill  black,  red  at  its  base,  iris 
reddish  brown  ; naked  circle  round  the  eyes  bright  rod;  feet 
reddish  ash  ; tail  very  much  forked.  Length  rather  more 
than  nine  inches.  (Temm  ) 

1 n this  state  it  is  tho  Perdrir  de  Mer  of  Brisson,  &c. ; 
the  Perdrixde  Mer  ordinaire  et  d Collier  of  Gerard  ; Aus- 
trian Pratincole  of  Latham  ; Das  Ilothfustige  Stintlhuhn 
of  Bech&lein ; Das  Oestrickische  Halsband  and  SiidhrAe 
Sandhuhn  of  Brehm ; and  Psmiee  di  Mare  of  Savi. 

Varieties. — The  grey  brown  brighter  or  deeper;  the  white 
of  the  throat  more  or  less  clouded  with  reddish  or  bright 
russet ; the  gulor  black  band  more  or  less  intense  in  colour, 
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ami  often  accompanied  by  a very  small  white  lino.  The 
band  too  is  often  only  indicated  by  small  black  spots. 
(Tcinm.) 

Young . — Upper  parts  brown  ash  clouded  with  deeper 
undulations  and  whitish  borders ; throat  tarnished  white 
surrounded  with  brown  spots,  disposed  so  as  to  replace  the 
kind  which  surrounds  this  part  in  the  old  birds;  breast  and 
belly  deep  grey  with  brown  spots,  but  sometimes  without 
spots ; the  tail  less  forked,  and  the  lateral  feather  much 
shorter  than  in  the  old. 

In  this  state  it  appears  to  bo  La  Perdrix  de  Mer  d Collier, 
/a. g rise,  la  brune,  et  la  Giarole  of  Sonnini  (Buff.);  La 
Perdrix  de  Mer  deft  Maldives , de  Coromandel,  etde  Madras, 
of  Sonnerat;  Das  braunringige  Sandhuhn  und  Gejleckte 
St mdhuhn  of  Bechstein  ; and  collared  and  further  varieties 
of  Pratincole  of  Latham. 

Food,  Habits,  Geographical  Distribution,  — * Tho 

genus  Glareola ,'  says  Mr.  Gould,  in  his  great  work  on 
the  Birds  of  Europe,  ' appears  to  be  strictly  confined  to 
tho  old  world,  no  Transatlantic  example  having  ever  been 
discovered,  nor  indeed  arc  we  aware  of  any  form  in  the 
ornithology  of  America  which  at  all  approaches  the  present. 
Three  species  are  all  that  are  as  yet  discovered.  Of 
these,  two  (the  G.  gralluria  and  the  G.  laetea ) arc  pe- 
culiar to  the  eastern  provinces  of  Asia  and  Africa ; tho 
other,  the  bird  now  before  us  ( G . torquata ),  is  spread 
throughout  the  warm  and  temperate  regions  not  only  of 
these  continents,  but  Europe  also  : hence  it  w*ou1d  seem  as 
if  nature  endeavoured  to  make  up  by  extent  of  habitat 
for  the  limitation  of  species.  Still  however,  although  thus 
diffused,  the  Pratincole  mav  be  said  to  be  truly  a native  of 
the  eastern  provinces  of  Europe  on  the  Asiatic  borders, 
and  especially  Hungary,  where  wide  tracts  of  morass  and 
flat  lands,  abounding  in  lakes  both  fresh  and  saline,  and 
traversed  by  mighty  rivers,  afford  it  food  and  security.  “ In 
Hungary,"  says  M.  Temminck,  "among  the  immense 
morasses  of  the  lakes  Neusidel  and  Balaton,  I have  been  in 
the  midst  of  many  hundreds  of  these  birds;”  and  we  might  , 
add  that  it  is  no  less  abundant  in  Western  Tartary.  In  j 
England  it  is  only  an  occasional  visitor  ; but  in  Germany,  I 
France,  and  Italy,  it  is  a bird  of  periodical  occurrence.’ 

M.  Temminck.  in  the  last  part  of  his  Manuel,  states  that 
it  breeds  in  Sardinia,  and  that  it  is  very  abundant  in  Dal- 
matia, on  the  borders  of  the  lake  Boccagnaro,  on  its  spring 
passage.  The  eggs  he  describes  as  being  yellowish  white,  j 
' With  the  long  wings  and  foiked  tail  of  the  swallow.’  wo 
again  quote  Mr.  Gould,  ‘ the  Pratincole  possesses  that 
rapidity  and  power  of  flight  for  which  the  bird  is  so 
remarkable.  It  takes  its  food,  which  consists  of  insects, 
and  especially  such  as  frequent  marshes  and  the  borders  of 
rivers,  while  on  the  wing,  darting  along  in  the  chase  with 
the  rapidity  of  an  arrow  ; nor  U it  less  distinguishable  for 
celerity  on  the  ground,  and  often  catches  its  prey  as  it  nim- 
bly runs  along.  This  elegant  and  graceful  bird  incubates 
in  tho  concealment  afforded  by  reeds,  osiers,  and  tall  her- 
bage, laying  three  or  four  white  eggs.' 


OlitreoU  lorqniU. 

PRATT,  C.  [Camden,  Lord.] 

PRAWN.  [Shrimps.] 

PRAX.VGORAS  (flpaSayopac),  a celebrated  physician 
of  Cos,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadic.  (Galen, 
De  Dissect.  Vulvrv,  cap.  ult.)  His  father’s  name  was 


Nearchus,  ’and  he  was  one  of  the  last  of  his  family  who 
acquired  any  reputation  as  a physician.  His  most  cele- 
brated pupil  was  Herophilus  (Galen,  De  Different.  Puls., 
lib.  iv.,  cap.  3),  and  he  himself  was  particularly  famous  for 
his  skill  in  anatomy  and  physiology.  The  titles  of  several 
of  his  works  are  preserved,  but  only  a few  fragments  of 
them  remain,  together  with  some  of  his  opinions  on  medical 
subjects  recorded  by  Galen  and  others.  He  was  tho  first 
person  who  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  the  veins 
and  arteries,  and  affirmed  that  it  is  only  in  tho  latter  that 
any  pulsation  is  felt,  although  he  believed  them  to  lie 
filled  with  air  (Galon,  De  Digno.sc.  Pols.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  2), 
and  he  accounted  for  the  hemorrhage  that  occurs  when  they 
are  wounded  by  attributing  it  to  an  unnatural  state,  in 
which  tho  wounded  arteries  attract  to  themselves  the  blood 
from  all  the  neigltbouring  parts.  He  supposed  that  the 
heart  gave  birth  to  all  the  ligaments,  and  that  the  arteries 
are  ultimately  converted  into  nerves  (or  ligaments)  as  they 
contract  in  diameter.  (Galen,  De  Hippocr.  et  Plat.,  Decretn 
lib.  i.,  cap.  0.)  The  brain  he  supposed  to  be  of  no  particu- 
lar Use,  but  merely  an  expansion  of  the  spinal  marrow.  His 
anatomical  skill  nnd  observations  made  him  introduce  seve- 
ral improvements  into  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine; 
for  example,  he  declared  that  the  pulse  indicates  the  varia- 
tions of  tho  strength  of  the  disease,  a discovery  which  threw 
great  light  on  the  knowledge  of  diseases.  He  imagined  the 
humours  of  the  body  to  be  the  cause  of  all  sorts  of  diseases, 
and  that  the  vena  cava  is  the  seat  of  an  intermittent  fever. 
(Ruf.  Eplies.)  The  greater  part  of  the  remedies  that  he 
employed  were  taken  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  ami  we 
are  told  by  Caelius  Aurclianus  that  he  was  very  fond  of 
emetics  (De  Morb.  Acut.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  17).  In  cases  of 
iliac  passion  he  recommended  emetics,  as  several  modern 
practitioners  have  also  done;  and  when  attended  with  intro- 
susceptiou,  he  ventured  to  open  the  abdomen,  in  order  to 
replace  tho  intestine  (Cad.  Aurel.,  loco  cit.),  an  operation 
that  has  been  proposed  and  executed  in  modern  times.  Not- 
withstanding the  extravagance  of  some  of  his  opinions,  he 
must  have  been  a very  remarkable  man,  and  we  may  well 
regret  that  wo  know  so  little  of  his  practice.  Ho  lived  about 
b.c.  300  (Ol.  120). 

PRAXITELES,  a sculptor  of  Greece.  Neither  the 
exact  time  nor  the  place  of  his  birth  is  known.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  roaster  under 
whom  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  the  art,  in  which  he 
made  such  important  changes  with  regard  to  style,  that  he 
is  justly  considered  the  founder  of  a school.  Tho  period  at 
which  lie  flourished  is  however  pretty  clearly  established  on 
the  authority  ofantiedt  writers,  as  well  as  by  the  testimony 
of  some  of  his  works  and  by  the  received  dotes  of  artists 
who  are  classed  as  his  contemporaries.  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat., 
xxxiv.  8)  says  Praxiteles  flourished  in  the  hundred  and 
fourth  Olympiad,  at  the  same  time  with  Euphranor,  who 
was  a celebrated  statuary  and  painter.  Pausanias  (viii.  9; 
says  Praxiteles  lived  three  generations  after  Alcamenes. 
He  must  therefore,  according  to  these  statements,  be  placed 
at  about  360  B.c. ; or  if,  as  some  antiquaries  have  contended, 
he  executed  a work  so  late  as  the  hundred  and  twenty-third 
Olympiad,  or  284  n.c..  he  may  have  begun  his  career  as  an 
artist  rather  later  than  the  time  mentioned.  It  is  however 
quite  possible,  supposing  he  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age, 
that  Praxiteles  was  practising  as  a sculptor  at  the  periods  re- 
corded, although  they  include  a range  of  seventy-six  years. 

Praxiteles  was  eminent  for  his  works  both  in  bronze  and 
marble,  but  he  seems  to  have  had  the  highest  reputation 
for  his  skill  in  the  latter.  ‘ Praxiteles  marmorc  felicior  et 
clarior  fuit and  again,  'Praxiteiis  oetatem  inter  statuarios 
dixiraus  qui  marmoris  gloria  superavit  etiam  semet.'  (Plin., 
Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  3,  and  xxxvi.  5.)  Pliny  and  Pausanias  enu- 
merate a long  list  of  the  productions  of  Praxiteles.  Amongst 
those  in  bronze,  which  appear  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  antient  writers  to  have  boon  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion, were  a statue  of  Bacchus  and  another  of  a satyr,  so 
oxcellent  that  it  was  called  by  way  of  distinction  Periboetos 
(the  celebrated).  He  also  made  a statue  of  Venus,  which 
was  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire ; likewise  a statue  of  a 
youthful  Apollo,  called  Sauroctonos,  or  the  lizard-killer,  as 
he  is  represented  in  the  act  of  killing  a lizard.  Two  statues 
of  women  are  also  recorded  by  Pliny ; one  of  them  repre- 
sented a matron  weeping,  the  other  a courtesan  laughing. 
The  latter  was  much  admired  for  its  expression . it  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a portrait  of  tho  celebrated  Thespian  courtesan 
Phryne.  Of  these  works  and  several  others  in  the  same 
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material r the  only  record  that  remains  is  an  undoubtedly 
antient  copy,  in  marble,  of  the  Apollo  Sauroctonos.  It  is 
too  well  known  to  require  a particular  description  in  this 
place.  Though  defective  in  some  trifling  respects  of  detail, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  judgo  from  it  of  the  purity  of  style,  and 
graee  and  beauty  of  form,  which  must  have  characterised 
the  original.  It  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
treasures  of  the  Vatican.  Among  the  works  in  marble  by 
Praxiteles,  the  famous  Venus  of  Cnidus  must  undoubtedly 
be  placed  in  the  first  rank.  Wo  are  told  that  two  statues 
of  the  goddess  were  made ; one  draped,  the  other  entirely 
naked.  The  people  of  Cos  preferred  the  first;  the  Cnidians 
immediately  purchased  the  latter.  The  fame  of  this  statue 
was  so  great  that  travellers  visited  Cnidus  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  it;  and  Nicomedcs.  the  king  of  Bithynia, 
was  so  desirous  to  possess  it,  that  he  offered  to  pay  off  a 
heavy  debt  for  them  if  the  Cnidums  would  consent  to  give 
up  this  celebrated  work.  The  tempting  offer  was,  to  the 
honour  of  the  people  of  Cnidus,  declined.  Praxiteles,  ob- 
serves Pliny,  ‘illoenim  signo  nobilitavit  Cnidum.’  There 
were  doubtless  many  copies  of  so  celebrated  a work,  and  the 
representation  of  a figure  of  Venus  on  the  coins  of  Cnidus 
affords  unquestionable  authority  at  least  for  the  action  and 
general  composition  of  the  far-famed  statue.  The  Venus  of 
Cnidus  is  mentioned  by  Lucian  as  the  finest  of  the  works  of 
Praxiteles  (E/covtc,  c.  4),  and  from  the  description  in  an- 
other passage  ("Epwrff,  c.  13,  &c.)  wc  may  form  some  notion 
of  the  style  of  this  celebrated  work.  It  is  also  the  subject  ' 
of  numerous  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  The  ori- 
ginal work  fell  a prey  to  the  flames,  at  Constantinople,  in 
the  fifth  century,  in  the  dreadful  fire  which  destroyed  so 
many  other  fine  monument*  of  art  collected  in  that  city,  ! 
The  loss  of  the  Venus  of  Cnidus  may  justly  bo  considered 
among  tho  greatest  which  art  has  sustained;  for  no  pro- 
duction in  antient  sculpture,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Olympian  Jupiter  of  Phidias,  has  received  such  uni- 
versal and  such  unqualified  admiration.  Two  statues  of 
Cupids  are  also  mentioned  among  the  most  esteemed  works 
of  this  master.  One  of  these  was  so  beautiful  that  it  is 
placed  by  Pliny  quite  on  an  equality  with  the  famous  Venus 
of  Cnidus.  It  was  made  of  marble  of  Paros.  It  is  thought 
that  a copy  of  it  exists  in  the  collection  of  sculpture  in  the 
Vatican.  An  anecdote  connected  with  this  statue  will  not 
be  misplaced  here.  It  is  recorded,  with  some  slight  varia- 
tion. by  more  than  one  antient  writer,  and  it  is  interesting 
as,  if  founded  on  fact,  it  tends  to  confirm,  by  ih«  artiat’s 
own  judgment,  the  high  opinions  which  have  been  given  of 
two  of  the  most  remarkable  of  bis  productions ; and  if  it  is 
not  authentic  as  regards  the  principal  actors,  it  at  least 
shows  the  feeling  that  existed  nntiontly  respecting  the  works 
alluded  to.  ‘ Phryne,  whoso  influence  over  the  sculptor 
seems  to  have  been  considerable,  anxious  to  possess  a work 
of  Praxiteles,  and  not  knowing,  when  sho  was  desired  to 
choose  for  herself,  which  of  his  exquisite  statues  to  select, 
devised  the  following  expedient.  She  commanded  a servant 
to  hasten  to  him  and  tell  him  that  his  workshop  was  in 
flames,  and  that  with  few  exceptions  his  works  had  already 
perished.  Praxiteles,  not  doubting  the  truth  of  the  an- 
nouncement, rushed  out  in  the  greatest  alarm  and  anxiety, 
exclaiming  “all  was  lost  if  his  Satyr  and  Cupid  were  not 
saved.”  The  object  of  Phryne  was  anspereu;  she  con- 
fessed her  stratagem,  and  immediately  chose  the  Cupid.’ 
(Pausanias,  i.,  20.)  Among  other  works  that  have  been 
thought  worthy  to  be  recorded  wero  two  slatues  of  Phryne: 
one  was  of  marble,  and  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  Venus 
at  Thespise,  the  native  place  of  the  courtesan ; the  other 
was  or  bronze  gilt,  and  was  dedicated  by  her  at  Delphi, 
where  it  had  tho  honour  of  a distinguished  place.  Praxi- 
teles appears  also  to  have  executed  works  of  a more  ex- 
tensive character  and  composition.  The  chief  of  these 
were  some  sculptures  that  decorated  tho  pediments  of  the 
temple  of  Hercules  at  Thebes.  (Paus.,  ix.  II.)  They  re- 
presented part  of  the  labours  of  Hercules. 

The  style  of  the  school  of  which  Praxiteles  may  be  con- 
sidered the  founder  was  softness,  delicacy,  and  high  finish. 
We  read  of  few  of  his  productions  of  a sublime  or  severe 
character,  such  os  distinguished  the  art  which  immediately 
preceded  his  ®ra  under  Myron,  Phidias,  and  Polycletus; 
whose  genius  led  them  to  represent  the  more  exalted  and 
majestic  personages  of  the  antient  mytOology,  as  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Minerva,  or  the  classic  forms  of  heroes,  warriors, 
and  athletes.  Praxiteles,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have 
been  attracted  by,  and  to  have  devoted  himself  to,  tho 


lovely,  tho  tender,  anil  the  expressive.  Beyond  this  be  ap- 
pears to  have  acquired  great  skill  in  execution,  and  to  have 
had  some  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  finishing  his  marble. 
He  is  said  to  have  declared  that  he  considered  those  to  be 
his  best  works  which  had  undergone  the  process  of  ‘ circum- 
litio ’ by  Nicias.  From  the  circumstance  of  Nicias  being  a 
painter,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  cannot 
simply  mean  polishing  and  rubbing,  but  that  some  varnish 
or  encaustic  was  laid  over  the  surface  of  the  marble  after  it 
had  left  the  sculptor's  hands  in  order  to  give  it  a rich  soft- 
ness. similar  to  what  tho  Italians,  in  speaking  of  the  flesh 
surface  of  marble,  call  the  * m orbidezza  di  came.'  Modern 
ingenuity  has  vainly  endeavoured  to  discover  thp  process 
alluded  to.  It  was  in  all  probability  a wash  of  some  sort ; 
but  whether  a simple  application  of  water-colour,  or  of  var- 
nish (if  the  latter,  either  the  preparation  or  the  statue  being 
warmed  to  a certain  temperature),  there  arc  now  no  certain 
means  of  judging.  From  some  experiments  that  have  been 
made,  and  the  close  resemblance  produced  to  some  portions 
of  tho  surface  of  antient  nrarulc,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
latter  mode  of  operation  approximates  in  some  degree  to  the 
antient  process. 

Praxiteles  bad  two  sons,  Timarchus  and  Cephisodotus,  or 
Cephisodorus,  both  of  whom  were  artists.  Pliny  says  of  the 
latter,  ‘Praxitelis  Alius  Ccphisodotus  rci  et  arlis  he  res 
fuit.’ 

There  was  another  artist  called  Praxiteles  living  at  a 
later  period.  Ho  was  a modeller  and  chaser.  There  was 
also  a painter  of  tho  same  name,  mentioned  by  Pliny  {Hist. 
Nat.,  xxxv.  11). 

PR  AY  A.  [Azores.] 

PRAYER,  a term  in  theology,  used  to  designate  the  in- 
tercourse passing  between  human  minds  and  the  divine. 
Language  appears  not  to  be  necessary  to  complete  the  idea 
which  the  word  represents,  since  we  speak  of  mental  prayer, 
which  is  thought  directed  heaven-wise  in  adoration  or  in 
entreaty  without  the  sentiment  of  the  mind  being  embodied 
in  words  or  finding  expression  by  the  lips.  But  its  far  more 
common  use  is  to  express  this  kind  of  intercourse  when  the 
sentiment  of  the  mind  is  embodied  in  language. 

It  is  a derivative  of  the  verb  to  pray,  which  signifies  to 
ask  for  something,  and  the  intercourse  of  which  we  have 
spoken  is  described  by  a word  which  etymologically  describes 
only  one  part  or  section  of  the  whole  idea,  inasmuch  as  in 
such  intercourse  the  principal  object  will  always  be  the 
supplication  of  those  rich  communications  of  good  which 
God  can  bestow  and  man  receive. 

Prayer  springs  immediately  out  of  the  persuasion  that 
man  is  not  placed  on  this  globe  without  a protecting  and 
governing  power  over  him,  which  power  is  conceived  to  be- 
long to  the  One  Great,  Good,  and  Wise  Being,  who  was  the 
Creator  at  first  of  man  himself,  and  of  all  the  things  by 
which  he  is  surrounded,  or  which  toucli  in  any  way  his  con- 
dition. Wherever  this  idea  is  fully  formed,  it  seems  that 
the  mind  muBt,  occasionally  at  least,  fall  into  the  dispo- 
sition to  entreat  that  the  Power,  which  can  do  so  much 
for  it,  would  be  pleased  to  exert  itself.  Whether  this  go- 
vernment and  this  ability  be  vested  in  some  one  being,  or 
be  supposed  to  bo  distributed  among  many,  either  equal 
in  power,  or  supreme  and  subordinate,  the  case  is  the 
same.  Circumstances  arise  in  which  it  seems  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  withhold  the  mind  from  assuming  the  form 
of  supplication  and  the  lips  front  expressing  the  desires 
which  have  sprung  in  the  mind.  Wc  accordingly  find  that 
prayer  has  existed  from  the  oarliest  times  when  we  find  men 
raided  into  the  rank  of  religious  beings,  and  in  any  state  of 
religious  knowledge,  however  rude  and  mistaken  the  ideas 
may  have  been;  in  times  of  danger  and  calamity  at  least, 
men  have  thrown  themselves  prostrate  before  a superior 
power,  and  entreated  its  interposition. 

Sometimes  the  prayer  may  be  no  more  than  a brief  eja- 
culation ; but  if  arising  in  the  sincerity  of  the  heart,  it  is  not 
the  less  prayer,  nor  tho  less  regarded  by  Him  who  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  God  that  hcareth 
prayer. 

But  even  in  some  of  the  earliest  monuments  of  human 
thought  and  feeling  we  have  prayer  that  lias  not  been  mere 
ejaculation,  or  even  the  mere  expression  of  feeling  excited 
by  temporary’  emergencies:  and  there  are  come  down  to  us 
various  prayers  used  by  good  men  in  antient  times  expres- 
sive of  their  desires,  and  at  the  same  time  showing  how 
other  topics  may  properly  be  introduced  and  mingled  with 
supplication.  ’I'licre  are  prayers  of  rnen  who  had  not  tho 
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light  of  cither  of  the  divine  dispensations,  and  there  are  wise 
directions  concerning  prayer  m the  writings  of  such  men: 
but  the  Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
contain  many  prayers,  and  many  hints  and  observations 
respecting  prayer,  all  of  which  arc  very  instructive,  and  held 
in  flevout  reverence  by  those  who  receive  the  persons  whose 
words  are  there  recorded  as  examples  and  authorities. 

From  these  examples,  and  from  the  instructions  inciden- 
tally given,  Christian  divines  have  deduced  certain  princi- 
ples respecting  prayer.  They  have  in  fact  raised  a kind  of 
system  of  prayer:  dividing  and  subdividing  the  several 
branches  of  it.  Of  these  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  a 
prayer,  or  a body  of  words  expressive  of  the  intercourse, 
should  contain  ( 1)  expressions  of  adoration  and  admiration 
of  the  Mighty  Being  who  is  the  object  of  address,  by  which 
the  mind  is  brought  into  a state  of  confidence  that  he  can 
grant  that  which  we  entreat  of  him  : (2)  expressions  of  our 
own  unworthiness  to  receive  more  blessings  than  he  has  al- 
ready seen  proper  to  bestow  upon  us  ; either  on  account  of 
a general  persuasion  of  demerit,  or  of  some  particular  sin  of 
which  wc  nave  been  guilty.  This  is  thought  to  bo  in  ac- 
cordance with  tho  actual  state  of  every  one  who  thus  puts 
himself  os  it  were  more  immediately  in  the  awful  presence 
of  his  governor  and  judgo,  and  to  be  also  salutary  to  the 
suppliant  as  keeping  up  a senso  of  proper  humility,  and  a 
disposition  to  acquiesce  in  whatever  may  be  tho  divino  will. 
(3)  Then  comes  the  supplicatory  part,  in  which  general  or 
particular  blessings  are  besought,  suitable  either  to  the  ge- 
neral condition  of  the  person  praying,  or  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  moment.  (4)  Intercession  for  others, 
the  entreatv  of  the  divine  favour  for  the  whole  human  race, 
and  such  blessings  as  particular  classes  of  persons  pecu- 
liarly need.  This  is  thought  necessary  as  cherishing  the 
kind  and  charitable  feelings,  and  leading  each  individual 
man  to  feel  himself  but  as  one  of  a great  family  of  whom 
God  is  the  common  head  and  the  common  protector,  and 
whose  interests  are  not  to  be  disregarded  in  attention  to  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  an  individual  member  of  it.  (5)  Lastly 
comes  thanksgiving,  a devout  acknowledgement  of  past  and 
present  mercies,  tho  good  which  God  has  given  in  his  natural 
providence  in  general,  or  any  special  good  which  he  may 
have  granted.  Such,  according  to  Christian  divines,  ought 
to  he  tho  form  into  which  men's  thoughts  cast  themselves 
when  they  enter  into  communion  with  God:  and  the  various 
prayers  which  are  delivered  in  public  by  tho  ministers  of 
religion  in  behalf  of  multitudes  praying  Wether,  are  for  tho 
most  part  constructed  in  this  form,  the  differences  arising 
(1)  from  the  selection  of  different  subsidiary  tonics  under 
each,  and  (2)  from  the  greater  length  in  which  each  of: 
these  subjects  is  entered  into,  according  to  the  feeling  or  the 
notions  concerning  prayer  of  the  individual  minister;  and 
such  also  are  the  prayers  for  tho  most  part  in  those  collec- 
tions of  prayers  many  of  which  are  printed  for  the  use  of 
persons,  eitner  in  their  private  or  family  devotions,  who  And  a 
difficulty  in  embodying  in  words  the  sentiment  of  the  heart. 

Liturgies  are  of  the  nature  of  printed  collections  of1 
prayers.  They  are  guides  to  the  mode  in  which  the  pr&yors 
of  many  assembled  in  Christian  congregations  shall  be 
offered.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  contains  the  Liturgy  , 
of  the  English  Church  as  appointed  by  authority.  The  j 
effect  of  liturgies  in  public  worship  is  to  restrain  the  mani- 
festation of  peculiarities  in  the  notions  of  particular  ministers 
respecting  the  nature  and  subjects  of  prayer:  to  keep  out  of 
the  public  assemblies  of  Christians  extravagancy  and  en- 
thusiasm: to  bring  the  will  of  the  community  at  large  to  bear 
on  the  wills  of  single  ministers  in  respect  of  the  devotional 
part  of  public  worship ; and  to  make  known  beforehand  to  the 
people  what  sentiments  will  be  expressed,  and  in  what  form 
of  words,  in  the  service  in  which  they  are  about  to  engage. 

PREACHING.  [Oratory] 

PREBEND  Iprebenda,  from  prtrbeo,  a Low  Latin  word 
signifying  provision  or  provender),  the  portion  which  the 
member  of  a cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  called  a pre- 
bendary [Prebendary],  received  in  right  of  his  place  for 
his  maintenance.  It  was  named  from  the  place  whence 
the  profit  proceeded,  which  was  cither  fVom  some  temporal 
lands  or  church  preferment  attached  to  that  church,  or  some 
other  church  whose  revenues  were  appropriated  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  member  of  the  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church.  Prebends  were  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  dignitary. 

A simple  prebend  was  one  which  had  only  its  revenue  for 
its  support ; a prebend  with  dignity,  one  to  which  a jurisdic- 
tion was  annexed ; a prebendary  holding  the  latter  was  styled 


a dignitary.  Some  prebends  were  donative,  others  in  the  gift 
of  laymen,  who,  in  case  of  vacancy,  must  have  presented  the 
future  prebendary  to  tho  bishop ; on  this  the  bishop  in- 
stituted him,  and  the  dean  and  chapter  then  inducted  and 
placed  him  in  a stall  in  tho  church.  If  a bishop  were  the 
patron,  he  collated.  At  Westminster  the  king  collated  by 
patent,  by  virtue  of  which  the  prebendary  took  possession 
without  institution  or  induction.  A mandamus  lies  to 
compel  an  election  to  fill  a vacancy.  During  a vacancy  the 
profits  belonging  to  a preliendary  as  sole  cor|>orator  went  to 
his  successor ; those  which  he  held  as  member  of  the  cor- 
poration aggregato  were  divided  among  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter. A prebend,  being  a benefice  without  cure  of  souls, 
was  not  formerly  incompatible  to  be  held  with  a parochial 
benefice,  but  one  prebendary  could  not  possess  two  prebends 
in  tho  same  church,  though  he  might  in  any  other.  But 
now,  by  l & 2 Vic.,  c.  106,  no  spiritual  person  holding  more 
benefices  with  cure  of  souls  than  one  shall  hold  any  cathe- 
dral preferment;  or,  holding  any  cathedral  preferment  and 
also  any  benefice  with  cure  of  souls,  shall  hold  any  other 
cathedral  preferment ; or,  holding  any  preferment  in  any 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  shall  hold  any  preferment  in 
any  other.  (Comyns's  Digest,  tit.  ‘Prebend;’  Burns,  E.L., 
88,  90;  Rogers,  On  EccUsiastical  Law,  tit.  ‘Dean  and 
Chapter.’ ) [Dean.] 

By  tho  3 & 4 Vic.,  c.  1 13,  founded  on  tho  Report  of 
Commissioners  appointed  to  consider  the  statu  of  the  church 
with  reference  to  its  revenues,  very  important  changes  are 
made  relative  to  cathedral  preferment.  The  statute  docs 
not  affect  existing  interests.  Its  provisions,  in  general 
terms,  are  as  follow: — Henceforth  all  the  members  of  chap- 
tors  are  to  be  styled  canons.  Provision  is  made  for  the  sup- 
pression of  many  existing  prebends,  the  creation  of  one 
additional  for  St.  Paul’s,  and  ultimately  all  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches,  as  to  number  of  canons,  are  to  be  placed 
upon  the  following  footing: — 

f>t!iodral  or  Collegiate  No.  of  Cathedral  or  Collegiate  No.  of 
Church.  Canon*.  Church.  Cannot, 

Canterbury  . 6 Manchester  4 

Durham  . . 6 Norwich  . • 4 

Ely  ...  6 St.  Paul's,  London  4 

Westminster  . 6 Peterborough  . 4 

Winchester  . . 5 Ripon  4 

Exeter  . . 5 Rochester  . . 4 

Bristol  . . 4 Salisbury  . . 4 

Carlisle  . . 4 Wells  . . 4 

Chester  . . 4 Windsor  . . 4 

Chichester  . . 4 Worcester  , . 4 

Gloucester  . . 4 York  . . 4 

Hereford  . . 4 Sr.  David’s  . . 2 

Litchfield  . . 4 Llandaff  . . 2 

Lincoln  . . 4 

All  bishops  are  authorised  to  confer  honorary  canonries, 
without  emolument,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four  in  each 
cathedral  church. 

No  canon  is,  by  virtue  of  bis  canonry,  for  the  future  to 
possess  any  separate  estate  or  income,  all  of  which  are  to 
vest  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  appointed  by  6 & 
7 Wm.  IV.,  c.  77.  The  profits  of  the  suspended  canonries 
aro  to  bo  paid  to  the  commissioners,  in  whom  their  estates, 
as  well  as  those  of  non-rcsidcntiary  prebendaries,  See.,  are 
to  vest.  The  dean  of  Durham  is  to  receive  an  average  an- 
nual income  of  3000/. ; the  deans  of  St.  Paul’s  and  West- 
minster, and  tho  warden  of  Manchester,  of  2000/.  each.  The 
canons  of  each  of  those  churches,  1000/.  The  dean  of  every 
other  cathedral  or  collegiate  church  in  England,  an  income 
of  1000/. ; of  St.  David’s  and  Llandaff,  700/.  The  canons  of 
every  other  cathedral  church  in  England  are  to  have  500/. ; 
of  St.  David’s  and  Llandaff,  350/.  The  separate  patronage 
of  members  of  chapters  is  to  be  vested  in  the  respective 
bishops.  Provisions  are  made  as  to  the  exercise  of  the 
patronage  of  chapters.  And  it  is  made  unlawful  for  any 
spiritual  person  to  sell  or  assign  any  patronage  or  presenta- 
tion belonging  to  him  by  right  of  his  office.  The  minor 
canons  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  chapter. 

PREBENDARY  (‘ Prubcndarius '),  one  who  has  a pre- 
bend [Prebend],  a canon  endowed  with  land  or  an  advow- 
son  or  tithe.  In  right  of  his  prebend,  ho  possessed  an 
estate.  He  was  bound  by  canon  42  to  reside  four  score 
and  ten  days  during  cac’h  year  in  the  church  to  which 
he  belonged.  The  time  fixed  by  3 & 4 Vic.,  c.  3,  is  three 
months.  The  number  of  prebendaries  varies  in  different 
churches.  The  whole  body  attached  to  each,  together  wilb 
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the  (lean,  forms  a corporation  aggregate,  called  the  dean  and 
chapter.  Bach  prebendary,  having  a distinct  estate,  is,  by 
virtue  of  that,  a sole  corporator,  as  well  as  member  of  Ibe 
corporation  aggregate.  1 he  offiee  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
is  to  consent  to  the  grants,  leases,  &c.  of  the  bishop.  An- 
tiently  they  formed  his  council,  as  they  still  do  nominally. 
On  Ins  death  they  certify  the  king  of  it  in  chancery,  upon 
which  a conge  d'elire  is  issued.  During  the  vacancy,  they 
govern  the  diocese  and  guard  the  spiritualities  of  it,  unless 
where  the  archbishop  has  that  right  by  prescription.  Pre- 
bendaries were  bound  by  canon  43  to  preach  in  their  churches, 
and  in  other  churches  in  the  diocese,  especially  those  whence 
their  profits  proceeded,  or  to  substitute  other  preachers  ap- 
proved by  the  bishop.  A prebendary  could  not  make  a 
grant,  Stc.,  until  after  installation  and  induction.  (Dean; 
Chapter.]  ( Termet  de  la  Loy,  tit.  * Prebend,’  * Chapter;* 
Com.  Dig-,  tit.  * Ecclesiastical  Persons.’) 

PRECEDENCE,  one  of  the  artificial  distinctions  among 
men  living  in  a state  of  political  society.  In  all  countries 
the  great  mass  of  munkind  will  be  of  one  level,  no  indivi- 
dual possessing  political  privileges  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  rest,  except  as  pertaining  to  some  particular  employ- 
ment in  the  various  ordinary  businesses  of  life  in  which 
each  individual  is  engaged.  But  these  give  no  precedence 
of  one  before  another;  all  move  on  abreast.  But  aliove 
these  are  certain  persons,  such  as  the  members  of  the  libe- 
ral professions,  persons  who  hold  or  have  held  offices  in  the 
state,  peers,  who  take  precedence  of  the  rest,  and  who  arc 
allowed  to  do  so,  if  not  by  any  law  absolutely  promulgated, 
yet  by  the  constant  usages  of  society.  And  again,  the  indi- 
viduals, who  may  form  perhaps  the  thousandth  part  of  the 
whole  community,  who  possess  this  privilege  of  precedence, 
have  the  precedence  amongst  each  other  regulated  accord- 
ing to  usage,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  precedents  established 
in  records  of  former  arrangements.  The  subject  is  one  to 
which  a good  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid,  and  it  is  now 
only  as  an  incident  to  the  creation  of  new  courts  or  officers, 
or  in  singular  positions  of  the  royal  family,  that  difficulties 
arise.  The  members  of  the  College  of  Arms,  who  are  the 
council  ol  the  earl-marshal  of  England,  are  usually  referred 
to  in  questions  of  precedency ; and  to  them  is  assigned  the 
arrangement  of  public  processions  ns  at  royal  marriages, 
funerals,  coronations,  and  tho  like,  when  it  is  that  questions 
of  this  kind  come  to  be  considered. 

Tables  of  precedency  may  be  seen  in  many  books,  and 
especially  in  those  called  peerage*. 

Sometimes  the  question  arises  among  ambassadors  who 
shall  enter  a room  or  depart  before  another,  and  great  tena- 
city has  at  times  been  manifested  in  supporting  the  claims 
to  rank  of  the  state  or  kingdom  represented.  In  the 
* Pltiloxenis’  of  Sir  John  Kincl  there  arc  some  almost  ridi- 
culous instances  of  the  struggles  made  for  precedence  by 
ambassadors  of  the  state  of  Venice  in  the  reign  of 
James  I. 

PRECESSION  AND  NUTATION,  the  abbreviated  I 
way  of  expressing  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  the 
nutation  of  tho  earth's  axis. 

These  phenomena  should  always  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  of  which  they  really 
form  a part ; that  is  to  say,  diurnal  rotation,  precession,  and 
nutation  are  tho  motions  of  the  earth  about  its  centre,  in- 
dependently of  tho  motion  of  that  centre  along  its  orbit  round 
the  sun.  it  will  assist  our  comprehension  of  the  subject  to 
suppose  the  earth’s  centre  a fixed  point,  the  relative  motions 
of  tile  heavenly  bodies  being  adjusted  accordingly.  [Mo- 
tion.] 

The  rotation  of  the  earth  round  its  axis  is  visible  IVom 
hour  to  hour  by  the  change  of  place  in  the  stars : the  pre- 
cession and  nutation  are  motions  of  too  slow  a nature  to  lie 
rendered  visible,  and  indeed  could  hardly  be  made  so  unless 
tho  ecliptic  and  equator  were  visible  circles.  If  such  were 
the  case,  and  if  the  motions  were  large  enough,  the  equi- 
noxes, or  intersections  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic,  would 
appear  to  change  place,  the  equator  moving  slowly  round 
the  ecliptic  with  a retrograde  motion,  that  is,  contrary  to  the 
annual  course  of  tho  sun.  The  equinoxes  would  appear  to 
move  with  a variable  motion,  sometimes  a little  faster  and 
sometimes  a little  slower  than  the  mean  motion.  At  the  same 
time  tho  equator  would  appear  to  swing  backward*  and  for- 
wards to  and  from  the  ecliptic,  turning  upon  tho  equinoxes 
as  pivots.  Of  these  motions  the  average  motion  of  tho  equi- 
noxes upon  the  ecliptic  is  the  precession  ; the  alternate  ac- 
celeration and  retardation  is  one  part  of  the  nutation  ; and 


the  alternate  increase  and  diminution  of  the  angle  contained 
between  the  two  is  the  other  part.  It  is  however  common 
to  call  the  acceleration  and  rettudation  of  the  motion  of  the 
equinoxes  by  the  name  of  the  equation  of  the  equinoxes 
and  to  reserve  the  name  of  nutation  for  the  motion  of  the 
pole  which  corresponds  to  il. 


Let  C be  the  centre  of  the  earth,  CP  half  its  axis,  P the 
north  pole,  and  ASB  half  of  the  equator.  Let  MN  be  part 
of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  I'Q  a line  perpendicular  to 
it,  pointing  therefore  to  the  pole  of  tho  ecliptic  in  the  heavens: 
and  let  the  direction  of  the  diurnal  rotation  be  that  of 
the  arrow  marked  on  tho  equator.  If  then  P were  car- 
ried uniformly  round  a circle  perpendicular  to  CQ,  so  that 
CP  should  describe  a conical  surface,  the  equinoxes  B and 
A would  be  carried  round  in  a direction  contrary  to  that  of 
the  diurnal  motion,  and  with  them  tho  equator  BSA,  the 
angle  which  the  equator  makes  with  the  ecliptic  remaining 
unaltered.  This  motion  of  B and  A is  the  precession.  But 
suppose  that  instead  of  P being  placed  on  the  circle,  it  is 
placed  on  the  circumference  of  a small  oval,  which  has  its 
centre  on  the  circle.  While  the  centre  of  the  oval  moves 
forward  on  the  circle  with  the  motion  of  precession,  let  the 
pole  P move  round  the  oval  with  a motion  much  slower  than 
that  of  the  precession.  It  will  then  trace  out  in  space  an 
undulating  curve,  as  shown  in  the  principal  diagram,  mid 
tho  effect  will  be  an  alternate  retardation  and  acceleration 
or  the  motion  of  the  equinoxes  along  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  together  with  a vibration  of  tho  plane  of  the  equator 
to  and  from  the  ecliptic;  which  are  the  motions  described 
os  constituting  the  nutation. 

The  preceding  is  a description  of  the  effect  of  any  one  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  theoretically  speaking,  upon  the  axis 
of  the  earth.  The  whole  precession  and  nutation  is  the 
united  effect  of  the  sun.  muon,  and  planets.  The  effect 
of  the  planets  however  is  insensible,  except  in  a slight 
annual  alteration  of  tho  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  which  is 
mixed  up  with  the  precession,  and  makes  it  appear  a very 
little  smaller  than  it  would  be  if  the  system  of  the  sun. 
moon,  and  earth  were  undisturbed  by  the  planetary  at- 
traction. The  general  reader  need  only  attend  to  the  mam 
henomonon,  namely,  that  the  equinox  (the  point  of  the 
eavens  at  which  the  sun  is  at  the  commencement  of 
spring)  moves  slowly*  backwards  along  the  ecliptic,  at 
the  rate  of  501  seconds  per  annum,  or  about  14°  in  one 
thousand  years.  This  rate  of  motion  is  subject  to  a very 
slow  increase,  which  is  not  perhaps  sufficiently  well  deter- 
mined to  make  it  worth  while  to  compute  exactly  the 
time  in  which  the  equinox  describes  the  whole  heavens, 
a period  of  between  twenty-five  and  twenty-six  thousand 
years. 

A good  notion  of  precession  may  be  got  from  observing 
the  spinning  of  a lop.  As  long  as  the  axis  of  tho  top  is 
not  vertical,  this  axis  itself  revolves,  but  much  more  slowly 
than  the  top  revolves  round  its  axis.  Let  the  top  bo  sup- 
posed to  remain  with  its  axis  at  one  angle  to  the  vortical, 
except  only  a slight  balancing  motion  to  and  from  the 
vertical,  and  let  the  conical  motion  of  the  axis  be  slightly 
accelerated  and  retarded ; this  will  give  a complete  notion 
of  the  phenomena  of  precession  and  nutation. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  mathematical  and  physical 
description  of  these  phenomena,  we  shall  show  the  manner 
in  which  they  may  have  an  historical  and  chronological  im- 
MWtance.  Let  the  reader  take  a globe  or  a tnap  of  the  stars, 
ic  will  see  that  the  ecliptic  crosses  the  equator  under  the 

* It  will  perham  bp  mote  intelligible  to  rnagion  all  the  (Un  m n<sr»g  tlowly 
forward*  iu  parallel*  to  the  ecliptic,  the  equinox  remaining  unctuuified. 
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tail  of  on©  of  the  Fishes,  so  that  the  vernal  equinox  is  nearly 
in  a line  with  the  stars  a Andromeda;  anil  y i’egasi  (Alplio- 
rat  and  Algunih).  These  stars  then  are  invisible  at  the  be- 
ginning of  tho  spring,  being  in  the  region  of  the  heavuus 
nearest  to  the  sun.  Let  from  twelve  to  thirteen  thousand 
years  elapse,  and  tho  slow  processional  motion  of  tho  equi- 
noctial points  will  reverse  tho  positions  of  the  equinoxes,  so 
that  tho  above-named  stars  will  be  near  the  meridian  at 
midnight  at  the  commencement  of  spring,  as  the  stars  in 
tho  head  of  Virgo  are  now.  An  Aratus  of  our  day  would 
celebrate  the  brightness  of  Virgo  in  the  nights  of  spring, 
while  one  of  thirteen  thousand  years  hence  must  chouse 
Pisces  for  that  purpose.  The  seasons  of  the  year  at  which 
different  stars  begin  to  he  distant  enough  from  the  sun  to 
shine  brightly  is  undergoing  a gradual  alteration.  Hesiod, 
for  instance,  says  that  in  his  time  and  country  Arcturus  rose 
at  sunset  in  sixty  days  after  the  winter  solstice;  Newton 
calculated  that  this  took  place  about  b c.  8 70,  which  is  one 
of  his  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  poet  was  alive  about 
that  time.  Tho  phenomenon  however  is  itself  rather  vague, 
and  Hesiod  may  be  supposed  not  very  exact  in  his  descrip- 
tion. It  is  generally  considered  that  Newton  attached  too 
much  importance  to  such  data  in  settling  his  system  of 
chronology. 

About  two  thousand  years  ago  the  equinox  was  twenty- 
eight  degrees  more  advanced  among  tho  Mgus.  and  was  near 
the  beginning  of  the  constellation  Aries.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  was  discovered  by 
Ilipparchus[AsruoNOMY;  Hipparchus],  and  since  that  time 
the  vernal  equinox  has  preserved  the  title  which  it  properly 
held  at  tho  time  when  its  motion  was  discovered,  namely,  tho 
first  point  of  Aries.  Certain  astronomical  fictitious  constel- 
lations have  been  made  to  move  with  the  equinox,  at  least 
until  lately;  counting  front  the  equinox,  the  first  thirty 
degrees  of  the  ecliptic  have  boeu  always  called  Aries,  tho 
second  thirty  Tuurus,  and  so  on.  Thus  when  an  astronomer 
of  the  middle  ages  asserts  tho  longitude  of  a star  to  he 
«*=  18®  22%  he  means  that  it  is  in  IS®  22'  of  the  astronomical 
Libra,  a constellation  supposed  to  begin  at6X3u°or  180® 
distance  from  the  vernal  equinox.  An  astronomer  of  our 
day  would  say  the  star’s  longitude  was  198®  22;. 

Tuking  tho  beginning  of  the  year  1750  as  the  starting 
oint  (as  is  generally  done  since  the  publication  of  the 
lecaniquo  Celeste),  and  calliug  t the  number  of  years 
elapsed,  the  whole  motion  of  the  equinoxes  from  precession, 
including  the  effect  of  the  planetary  action  on  the  ecliptic,  I 
is 

50"*  176068  t -f  0"000 122 1483  t*, 
while  the  precession  in  one  year  is 

50"- 176068  + O'^OO 0244 2966  I. 

M.  Bessel  substitutes  50"'*2 1 129  for  50"- 176068. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  assumed  at  23s  23'  18"  in 
1 750,  is 

23°  28'l8"-0"-48368  t-0"  00000272295  t*; 
its  yearly  diminution,  arising  from  the  planetary  action,  in- 
dupundently  of  nutation,  being 

0"-48368  + O,'f0000054459  t. 

M.  Bessel  takes  23®  28'  1 7"‘63  for  the  obliquity  in  1750, 
and  uses  0''*457  instead  of  0"‘48368. 

Tile  nutation  affects  both  the  place  of  the  equinoxes  and 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  Let  tho  effect  upon  the 
former,  called  the  equation  of  the  equinoxes,  be  K ; and 
that  on  the  latter  O.  Let  U stand  for  the  mean  longitude 
of  the  moon’s  ascending  node,  Q for  the  sun’s  true  longi- 
tude, and  > for  the  moon's  true  longitude.  The  formula) 
which  express  E and  O are  of  the  following  form : 

K=s— Asinft+B  sin  2 M - C sin  2 © — Dsin  2 > 

O ss  a cos  it  - b cos  2 ft  + c cos  2 © + d cos  2 D 
The  values  of  A,  a,  &c..  depending  upon  the  moon's  mass 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  earth  (an  element  which  has 
caused  some  discussion),  have  been  given  in  a slightly  dif- 
ferent manner  by  different  astronomers.  Wo  subjoin  their 
values  according  to  Laplace,  Brinkley,  and  Litlrow;  tho 
two  former  as  cited  hv  Mr.  Baily,  the  latter  from  K rail’s 
‘Sutumluug  dor  Nothwendigsten  Mathomatischun  For- 
meln.’ 


a! 

18"  0377 

Brinkley 

l7"-29» 

Litlnrw.il  1 
18"-9'.i  a 1 

I'.pl.ra.  IBrinklej.l 

3"-64i  9"  230 

B 

0,l-2 1707 

0"  208 

. . I b 

0"’09-l23  o"‘090 

C 

1 !"■  13633 

l"*255 

0"*97|'  e 

(("•49333  o"-3-(5 

D 

| 0"’2 1(132 

1 0"*2U7 

0W*22[|  d 

0"'U939  l u"'090 

It  thus  appears  that  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  effect 
ot  the  nutation  arises  from  the  moou,  and  depends  not  upon 


the  place  of  the  planet,  but  upon  that  of  iu  node.  This 
node  [Moon]  performs  a complete  regressive  revolution  in 
about  eighteen  years  and  n half,  in  which  tune  the  muin 
effect  of  nutation  goes  through  all  its  changes.  Bradley, 
the  discoverer  of  the  nutation,  found  out  and  assigned  tho 
law  of  its  largest  term;  the  remaining  ones  are  due  to  tho 
theory  of  gravitation.  It  took  him  twenty  years  of  obser- 
vation, somewhat  more  than  the  whole  period  of  the  change, 
to  detect  tho  law  of  the  anomaly  w hose  existence  he  became 
sensible  of  immediately  after  his  discovery  of  aberration 
had  eleured  away  the  largest  part  of  the  then  unexplained 
motions  of  tho  stars.  The  discovery  was  completed  and 
published  at  the  ©ml  of  1747.  In  1749  appeared  the  • Re- 
cherche* sur  la  Precession,’  &c.  of  D’Alembert,  in  which  tho 
phenomenon  was  shown  to  he  tho  necessary  consequence  of 
the  moon’s  attraction  upon  the  earth.  Newton  had  already, 
in  tho  * Principia,’  given  the  general  explanation  of  tho 
subject,  and  had  even  foretold,  without  assigning  magni- 
tudes, the  existence  of  those  terms  of  nutation  which  depend 
upon  twice  the  true  longitudes  of  the  6un  and  moon ; but 
the  most  important  terms,  those  depending  on  the  moon’s 
node,  appear  to  have  been  altogether  unsuspected  by  him. 

We  now  come  to  such  a physical  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  precession  and  nutation  as  can  he  given  without  mathe- 
matical analysis.  On  looking  at  the  motion  of  tho  equator 
arising  from  precession  and  nutation,  we  see  that  it  pre- 
cisely resembles  iu  character  some  of  the  alterations  which 
take  placo  in  a planet's  orbit,  the  precession  answering  to 
the  regression  of  the  nodes,  tho  equation  of  tho  equinoxes 
to  the  variation  of  that  regression,  and  tho  remaining  part 
of  tho  nutation,  or  the  variation  of  the  obliquity,  to  the  va- 
riation of  the  inclination  to  the  ecliptic.  It  was  soon  seen 
by  Newton,  that  on  the  supposition  of  the  mutual  attraction 
of  all  the  particles  of  matter,  the  action  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
on  the  protuberant  purls  of  the  earth  must  produce  exactly 
that  sort  of  effect  on  the  motion  of  the  equator  which  tho  dis- 
turbing force  of  tho  sun,  for  instance,  produces  on  the  moon. 
Ho  thus  explains,  firstly,  the  precession:  secondly,  that 
part  of  tho  nutation  of  the  inclination  which  depends  upon 
twice  the  longitude  of  the  disturbing  body.  This  explana- 
tion (prop.  66,  corollaries  18-22)  is  substantially  as  follows: — 

If  a sphere  in  rotation  be  attracted  by  another  body,  tho 
axis  of  rotation  must  remain  unaltered:  for  since  a plane 
drawn  through  any  attracting  point  and  the  centre  of  the 
attracted  sphere  cuts  the  sphere  into  two  perfectly  similar 
halves,  there  is  no  effect  upon  the  rotation  (or  tendency  to 
uuoffoct)  arising  from  the  attraction  upon  one  half  of  the 
sphere  which  is  not  destroyed  by  the  tendency  to  the  ex- 
actly opposito  effect  arising  from  the  attraction  upon  tho 
other  half.  If  then  the  earth  were  a perfect  sphere,  what- 
ever motion  of  translation  the  whole  sphere  might  receive, 
the  nxis  would  always  remain  parallel  to  its  first  position, 
and  there  would  be  neither  precession  nor  nutation.  Again, 
let  the  earth  bo  a solid  of  revolution,  protuberant  forexamplo 
at  the  equator,  as  is  the  case,  and  let  an  attracting  point  be 
situated  in  tho  plane  of  the  equator;  the  symmetry  just 
alluded  to  still  exists,  and  the  result  is  the  same.  But  if  an 
attracting  point  be  not  situated  in  the  plane  of  the  equator, 
the  plane  passing  through  the  attracting  point  and  the  centre 
divides  the  spheroid  into  parts  which,  though  equal,  are  no 
longer  similarly  situated  with  respect  to  the  attracting  point. 
The  alteration  of  the  axis  which  would  take  place  if  on© 
half  only  wero  attracted,  is  no  longer  counterbalanced  by 
the  attraction  on  the  other  half:  the  direction  of  tho  axis  is 
therefor©  continually  changed. 


To  get  a specific  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  change,  first 
suppose  the  spherical  part  of  the  earth  only  to  exist,  the 
protuberance  being  removed;  and  tho  solidity  of  the  sphere 
still  remaining,  let  all  its  matter  he  supposes  :o  be  removed 
to  i ho  Centre  at  C {Fig.  2).  The  diagram  shows  the  spheroid  of 
the  earth,  distinguishing  the  inscribed  sphere  from  the  protu- 
berant part ; the  solidity  of  both  parts  is  supposed  to  re- 
main, but  tho  matter  of  the  iuternal  sphere  is  removed  to 
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C,  that  of  the  proluberant’part  U not  yet  introduced  : M is 
ttoi  attracting  body,  and  the  plane  of  its  orbit  is  given, 
while  the  directions  of  the  earth’s  rotation  and  of  M’s 
orbital  motion  are  denoted  by  arrows.  At  present  M pro- 
duces no  effect  on  the  rotation  ; now  let  a small  mass  of 
matter  be  affixed  to  the  equator  at  Z,  which  will  therefore 
move  round  the  mass  C in  and  with  the  equator.  The  con- 
sequence will  be  [Gravitation,  section  riii.,  vol.  xi.,  p.393], 
that  the  node  of  this  orbit  (the  equinox  A)  will  regress,  or 
move  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  tbi  urrows,  w bile  the 
inclination  of  the  orbit  will  alternately  increase  and  diminish, 
being  greatest  when  the  line  C M passes  through  one  of  the 
equinoxes.  If  we  put  such  satellites  all  round  the  equator, 
the  effect  will  not  be  altered  in  quality,  but  increased  in 
magnitude ; and  if  we  fill  up  all  the  protuberant  part  of  the 
spheroid,  the  effect  will  still  be  of  the  samesort,  though  further 
increased  in  magnitude.  The  effect  of  the  parts  of  the  pro- 
tuberance nearer  to  the  pole  is,  fur  a given  mass,  less  than 
that  of  the  parts  near  the  equator.  Finally,  if  wo  restore 
the  mass  of  the  internal  sphere  to  its  proper  place,  the  effect 
will  be  less  than  before;  for  since  no  motion  of  the  protube- 
rant part  can  take  place  without  one  of  the  whole  sphere,  and 
since  rotation  is  more  difficult  to  produce,  the  greater  the 
distance  of  the  masses  moved  from  the  axis,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  mass  at  C over  all  parts  of  the  sphere  will  ren- 
der M less  efficient  in  the  alteration  of  the  direction  of  the 
axis.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  phenomena  of  precession 
and  nutation  may  arise  from  the  consideration  of  tho  pro- 
tuberant part  of  the  spheroid  as  a fixed  satellite  to  the  internal 
part ; but  the  proof  that  the  precession  and  nutation  do  so  arise 
consists  in  taking  a strict  mathematical  process,  investi- 
gating the  procession  and  nutation  in  quantity  as  well  as 
quality,  and  showing  that  the  results  agree  with  those  of 
observation. 

But,  as  before  noticed,  the  largest  part  of  the  nutation 
depends,  not  on  the  place  of  the  moon  in  its  orbit,  but  on 
the  position  of  tho  orbit,  that  is,  on  tho  node  ol  the  orbit. 
Supposing  tho  moon's  orbit  circular,  imagine  the  mass  of 
the  moon  to  be  distributed  in  a ring  all  round  its  orbit.  If 
this  ring  were  simply  to  revolve  in  its  own  plane,  tho  pre- 
cession and  nutation  produced  by  it  in  the  earth,  though 
materially  altered  in  quantity,  would  be  of  the  same  sort  as 
before,  and  in  both  cases  very  small.  But  suppose  the  ring 
to  shift  its  position,  as  duos  the  moon's  orbit,  its  nodes  slowly 
regressing  at  the  rate  of  a revolution  in  eighteen  years. 
This  shifting  of  the  position  of  the  ring  will  of  course  pro- 
duce an  alteration  in  the  phenomena,  and  the  substitution 
of  the  moon  revolving  in  a shifting  orbit  in  place  of  this 
ring  must  now  be  made.  That  the  effect  of  the  change  of 
the  orbit  should  be  greater  than  that  of  the  planet  itself  in  | 
a fixed  orbit  ought  not  to  be  surprising,  since  there  is  no 
a priori  reason  why  it  should  be  either  greater  or  less. 

Throughout  the  solar  system  there  is  no  action  of  ono 
planet  upon  a second,  without  a corresponding  action  of  the 
second  upon  the  first.  The  protuberance  of  tho  earth,  by 
which  the  planets  produce  precession  aud  nutation,  attracts 
those  planets,  and  slightly  varies  their  motion.  In  the  cose 
of  the  moon,  sensible  irregularities,  both  in  longitude  and 
latitude,  amounting  at  the  maximum  to  about  7"  in  each, 
were  found  by  Mayer,  before  Laplace  showed  them  to  be 
the  consequences  of  the  earth's  protuberance.  These  inequa- 
lities may  be  made  the  means  of  calculating  the  amount  of 
that  protuberance,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  the  ellipticity 
of  the  earth  : and  it  is  a fact  not  a little  remarkable,  that 
the  amount  of  this  ellipticity,  as  calculated  from  its  effect 
upon  the  moon’s  longitude,  agrees  with  the  same,  os  calcu- 
lated from  its  latitude,  better  than  actual  measurements  of 
the  earth  generally  agree  with  one  another,  while  both  agree 
very  noarly  with  the  best  of  the  latter.  This  sort  of  result 
had  been  anticipated  as  to  quality  by  Newton,  who  showed 
that  the  motion  of  the  equinoxes,  being  retrograde,  proves 
tho  earth  to  be  protuberant  at  th e equator,  and  that  if  it  had 
been  protuberant  at  the  poles  (as  many  then  thought  was  1 
the  ease),  tho  precession  would  have  been  in  the  contrary 
direction. 

PREDESTINATION  is  the  decree  of  God  by  which  ho 
has  from  all  eternity  predetermined  whatsoever  shall  come  to  j 
pass.  That  the  whole  universe  is  governed  by  a fixed  plan.  J 
and  that  all  events  are  tending  to  the  accomplishment  of  cer- 
tain objects,  is  a necessary  result  of  the  infinite  foreknowledge 
of  God,  and  of  his  character  ns  the  being  who  ‘created  all 
things,  and  for  whose  pleasure  they  both  are  and  were  created.’ 
(Rev.  iv.,  11.)  To  suppose  that  any  events  can  result  either  | 


from  a necessity  or  from  a chance  opposed  to  tho  divine  will 
is  evidently  to  assume  a limit  to  the  power  of  the  deity.  Some 
theologians  have  indeed  maintained  that  though  God  is 
possessed  of  the  attribute  of  infinite  prescience,  yet  with 
respect  to  some  objects  he  voluntarily  forbears  to  exercise 
that  attribute.  But  to  suppose  a voluntary  limitation  of  an 
infinite  power  is  both  absurd  in  itself  and  derogatuiy  from  the 
divine  character,  since  for  God  to  limit  any  of  Im  attributes 
is  for  him  to  make  himself  less  than  perfect,  and  by  setting 
bounds  to  his  knowledge  he  must  lessen  his  wisdom,  and 
thereby  impair  his  character  as  the  ruler  of  the  universe. 
This  notion  also  involves  another  absurdity  ; for  if  God 
wills  to  be  ignorant  of  anything,  it  must  be  because  there 
is  something  in  that  thing  which  it  is  undesirable  to  know ; 
and  therefore  the  nature  of  the  thing  must  be  known  to  God 
before  he  can  determine  not  to  know  it 

In  its  relation  to  the  present  powers  and  the  future  state 
of  men,  the  doctrine  of  predestination  has  been  the  subject 
of  the  most  violent  aud  entangled  controversies.  An  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  views  entertained  on  the  one  hand  by 
Augustin,  Calvin,  and  their  followers,  and  on  the  other  by  • 
the  Pelagians  and  Arminians,  has  been  given  in  the  articles 
Election  and  Pelauiamsm;  but  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
Edward  Williams,  which,  under  the  name  of  Modern  or 
Moderate  Calvinism,  are  now  generally  held  by  Calvini&tic 
divines,  have  not  been  sufficiently  noticed  in  the  article 
Election.  Dr.  Williams  thus  defines  the  predestination  of 
the  modern  Calvinists: — ‘What  wo  maintain  is,  that  all 
mankind  are  in  a state  of  guilt  and  sinful  imbecility ; that 
God  foresaw  this  from  eternity ; that  he  therefore  predes- 
tinated an  adequate  remedy  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ;  that 
this  should  be  announced  to  men  os  commensurate  to  the 
evil.  We  further  maintain  that  there  was  not  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  man  any  ground  of  certainty  that  any  one. 
without  preventing  gracious  influence,  would  avail  himself 
of  the  proposed  remedy;  and  therefore  that  God  predesti- 
nated, under  the  direction  of  infinite  wisdom,  to  influence 
the  hearts  of  some,  that  is,  those  who  are  finally  glorified, 
to  repent,  believe,  obey,  and  persevere  in  a holy  course,  as 
the  way  to  everlasting  happiness.  Heaven  is  the  end,  but 
holy  obedience  is  the  way  to  it.  Wo  hold  no  predestination 
that  separates  tho  end  and  the  means.  We  do  not  presume 
to  conjecture  a priori  who  are  predestinated  to  eternal  life; 
but  rather  infer  from  the  imbecility  of  man,  that  if  any  one 
is  penitent,  faitbful,  diligent,  persevering,  and  finally  glori- 
fied, thoso  groat  effects  arc  from  the  special  and  distinguish- 
ing energy  of  God  ; and  that  whatever  he  does  in  time  he 
purposed  to  do  from  eternity.  This  is  our  predestination.’ 
(Dr.  Williams's  Defence  of  Modern  Calvinism,  p.  202.) 
To  the  objection  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  justice  of 
God  to  decree  that  some  only,  out  of  the  whole  human  race, 
should  be  saved,  it  is  replied,  that  all  deserve  damnation  ; 
and  therefore  while  it  is  an  act  of  sovereign  mercy  to  save 
some,  it  is  an  act  of  strict  justice  to  leave  the  rest  to 
perish. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  this  doctrine  is  the  supposition, 
maintained  equally  by  Calvin  and  the  Anti-Calvinists,  that 
election  and  reprobation  are  inseparable:  that  if  God  has 
destined  some  to  eternal  happiness,  it  follows  as  a necessary 
consequence,  that  he  has  destined  the  rest  of  our  race  to 
eternal  damnation.  This  consequence  is  denied  by  tho 
modern  CalviniBts.  ' It  tukes  for  granted,'  says  Dr.  Williams, 

‘ what  never  can  be  proved,  that  non-election  implies  a 
decree.  Non-election  is  a negative  idea,  not  electing;  but 
to  decree  a negation  is  as  absurd  as  to  decree  nothing,  or  to 
decree  not  to  decree.  The  notion  of  decreeing  to  permit 
involves  the  same  absurdity ; for  to  permit,  in  this  connection, 
is  not  to  hinder,  but  to  decree  not  to  hinder  is  the  same  thing 
as  to  decree  to  do  nothing ; or,  as  before,  to  decree  not  to 
decree.  The  fallacy  consists  in  the  supposition  that  non- 
election is  a positive  idea,  and  therefore  requires  a positive 
determination  by  w ay  of  decree.’  (lbid„  p.  206.)  The  same 
objection  holds  against  the  modified  form  of  the  doctrine  of 
reprobation,  which  is  called  pretention,  namely,  that  God 
decreed  to  choose  some  and  to  pass  by  the  others.  It  should 
bo  carefully  observed  that  the  doctrine  of  election  involves 
no  idea  of  any  w ho  arc  seeking  after  salvation  being  denied, 
repulsed,  or  hindered. 

Another  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination  is,  that 
it  makes  evil  to  be  the  result  of  a divine  decree.  This 
again  the  modern  Calviuists  deny.  They  maintain  that  the 
limitation  of  man’s  powers  is  not  the  result  of  a decree,  but 
a quality  which,  by  tho  nature  of  things,  is  inherent  to  every 
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created  being;  and  that  therefore  the  defects, and,  among 
others,  the  sinful  defects,  which  are  the  consequences  of 
this  limitation,  do  not  result  from  a divine  decree. 

To  the  objection  that  predestination  is  inconsistent  with 
free  will,  it  is  answered,  that  the  actions,  even  of  a free  will, 
roust  l>e  determined  by  some  cause,  either  efficient  or  de- 
ficient ; and  that  God  foreknows  the  deficiencies  which  are 
the  causes  of  all  the  evil  determinations  of  the  human  will, 
while  all  its  good  determinations  proceed  from  himself,  as 
the  source  of  all  good. 

(Dr.  Williams’s  Defence  of  Modem  Calvinism,  and  Essay 
on  the  Equity  of  the  Dimne  Government  and  the  Sove- 
reignty of  Divine  Grace ; Dr.  Payne’s  Lectures  on  Divine 
Sovereignty,  Election,  $c.) 

PREDICABLES.  The  term  predicable  (ronjyopucdv, 
jrreedicabile)  is  applied  in  logic  to  general  names,  considered 
as  capable  of  being  the  predicates  of  propositions.  [On  Pre- 
dication, see  Organon,  p.  3.]  The  classes  of  predicates 
usually  recognised  by  logicians  are  five,  viz.  1,  Genus; 

2,  Species ; 3,  Differentia ; 4,  Proprium  ; 5,  Accidens,  which 
Latin  names  are  translated  from  the  Greek,  1,  yi^oc ; 2,  tlSoc ; 

3,  ItajopA ; 4,  ISiov ; 5,  ovfi(Zti3ijKoc. 

The  five-fold  classification  of  the  predicables  does  not  occur 
in  Aristotle’s  ‘Organon,’ or  any  other  of  his  extant  writings; 
and  it  probably  did  not  occur  in  any  of  his  lost  writings. 
The  word  yivoc  is  often  used  by  Aristotle  to  signify  a class : 
we  do  not  however  recollect  any  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
word  itfoc  in  the  sense  of  a logical  species  in  his  writings. 
In  his  ' N icoraachean  Ethics,’  b.  i.,  c.  4,  he  applies  the  word 
t»Vof  to  the  ideas  (or  supposed  archetypal  forms  of  general 
notions)  which  were  imagined  by  Plato.  The  word  evp- 
fltlirtsbc  (or  Kara  is  often  used  by  Aristotlo  to 

signify  that  which  is  contingent  or  accidental,  in  opposition 
to  that  which  is  necessary  (avaycotoy). 

The  earliest  work  in  which  the  received  classification  of 
the  predicables  occurs,  is  an  ‘ Introduction  to  Aristotle’s 
Categories,'  written  by  Porphyry  of  Tyre,  the  well-known 
heathen  philosopher  of  the  third  century  (born  233  a.d.) 
and  the  author  of  other  extant  works.  (Printed  in  Bekker’s 
* Aristotle,’  vol.  iv.,  p.  1-6;  see  also  the  other  excerpts  to 
p.  21.)  Porphyry  states,  at  the  outset  of  this  treatise,  that 
a knowledge  of  the  five  prcdicables  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  explanation  of  Aristotle’s  work  on  the  categories ; 
and  ho  therefore  addresses  to  a certain  Chrysaoriusa  popular 
account  of  them,  derived  from  the  antient  philosophers, 
especially  the  Peripatetica.  (Concerning  Chrvsuorius.  see 
David,  ib.,  p.  18,  b.  16.)  The  five  prcdicables  (ai  trhmr 
as  they  were  originally  styled)  are  not  however  mentioned 
in  Aristotle's  work  on  the  categories,  as  is  incorrectly  stated 
in  Hermeias,  ib.,  p.  10,  b.  14;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
‘ antient  philosopners’  alluded  to  by  Porphyry  were  of  con- 
siderably later  date  than  Aristotle.  An  abridgement  of 
Porphyry’s  treatise  on  the  predicables,  by  Michael  Pscllus, 
of  Constantinople,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  has 
also  been  preserved ; and  it  is  reprinted  in  the  beginning  of 
the  small  Oxford  edition  of ' Excerpts  from  Aristotle's  Orga- 
non’< Clarendon  press.  1802).  Concerning  Michael  Psellus, 
see  Allatius  * De  Psellis,’  in  Fabric.  ‘ Bibl.  Gr.,’  vol.  v. 

From  this  treatise  the  classification  and  explanation  of 
the  predicables  have  passed  into  the  various  treatises  of  the 
Aristotelian  logic,  and  have  been  repeated  in  them  with 
some  variations  and  developments,  but  with  little  substantial 
change,  up  to  the  present  day.  (Whateley’s  Logic,  part  i.) 

It  appoats  to  us  that  the  explanation  of  the  prcdicables 
which  is  usually  given  in  treatises  on  logic  is  infected  with 
realism ; that  is  to  say,  it  implies  that  there  is  something  in 
nature,  besides  individual  things,  corresponding  with  gene- 
ral notions.  We  shall  therefore  lay  before  the  reader  a 
brief  statement  of  the  definitions  of  the  five  classes  of  pre- 
dicablcs  which  seem  to  us  to  be  the  most  convenient.  The 
narrowness  of  the  space  at  our  command  prevents  us  from 
pointing  out  the  differences  between  these  definitions  and 
the  definitions  which  are  usually  received,  and  our  reasons 
for  preferring  the  former  to  the  latter. 

The  name  of  any  proposed  class  may  be  called  the  species; 
for  example,  man. 

The  name  of  any  class  including  this  class  may  be  called 
a genus,  with  reference  to  the  species;  for  example,  animal, 
with  refcrenco  to  man. 

The  two  preceding  heads  of  predicablcs  are  names  of 
classes;  the  remaining  three  are  names  of  attributes  or 
qualities. 

Differentia  is  the  name  of  any  attribute  which  belongs 
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universally  to  the  species,  and  to  it  a'unc.  For  example, 
the  power  of  ameliorating  his  cundition  in  successive  gene- 
rations, and  the  power  of  using  language,  as  belonging  to 
man.  A logical  definition  is  composed  of  the  gemi*  and  the 
differentia ; thus,  according  to  the  explanation  of  differentia 
which  has  been  just  given,  man  would  be  defined  logically 
by  saying  that  he  is  * an  animal  which  possesses  the  power 
of  using  language.' 

Proprium  is  the  name  of  any  attribute  which  belongs 
universally  to  the  species,  but  not  to  it  alone.  For  example, 
sensation,  the  power  of  articulate  speech,  or  memory,  as 
belonging  to  man. 

Accidens  is  the  name  of  any  attribute  which  may  or  may 
not  belong  to  any  individual  of  the  species.  For  example, 
the  colour  of  the  skin  in  man. 

There  being  nothing  external  which  corresponds  to  gene- 
ral notions,  the  principles  by  which  classes  may  be  foimed 
may  be  chosen  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  purpose  which 
the  classifier  has  in  view.  On  this  subject,  see  further  in 
Abstraction  and  Genus. 

The  introduction  of  the  theory  of  realism  into  the  received 
explanation  of  predicablcs  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
an  identification  of  genus  and  species  with  matter  and 
form. 

It  was  thought  that  tho  material  or  essential  substratum, 
or  the  substance  of  a thing  (that  part  which,  according  to 
the  Catholic  theology,  is  changed  in  the  process  of  tran- 
substantiation),  is  tue  genus;  and  that  the  outward  form  or 
appearance  is  the  species.  See  a distinct  statement  to  this 
effect  in  Porpkyrius,  p.  3,  b.  38,  ed.  Bekker.  It  is  to  bo 
observed,  that  the  same  word  is  used  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin  to  signify  both  logical  species  and  form  (itfoc, 
species). 

(On  the  predicables,  see  some  remarks  in  an  able  article 
in  the  IVestminster  Review,  No.  1 7 ; and  a pamphlet,  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  in  182‘J,  entitled  An  Ea'amtnation  of  some 
Passages  m Dr.  Whateley's  Elements  of  Logic.) 

PREDICAMENTS,  or  CATEGORIES,  arc  certain 
heads  of  general  notions  or  propositions,  an  inquiry  into 
which  is  contained  in  a treatise  by  Aristotle  which  stands 
first  in  the  extant  series  of  his  logical  writings.  [Or- 
ganon, p.  9.]  The  following  are  the  predicaments,  or 
categories,  os  classified  by  Aristotle  : — 1,  substance  (ovala) ; 
2,  quantity  (ri  nooov) ; 3,  relation  (rd  irpdc  r»);  4,  quality 
(iroidnjc)  ; 5,  opposition  (r«t  avruuifitva) ; 6,  priority  (ri 
wportpov) ; 7,  simultaneity  (rd  a pa) ; 8,  motion  (civj]«r<c). 

The  most  important  part  of  Aristotle's  treatise  on  cate- 
gories is  that  wnich  relates  to  edeia,  or  substance;  since  it 
contains  a discussion  (and  tolerably  correct  explanation)  of 
the  origin  of  general  notions.  It  proves  that  Aristotle  did 
not  adopt  the  theory  of  realism,  although  realistic  expres- 
sions  and  tendencies  may  be  occasionally  discerned  in  his 
writings.  According  to  modern  usage,  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  Aristotle’s  categories  would  belong  to  metaphysi- 
cal rather  than  logical  science. 

Acopiousand  accurate  abridgement  of  Aristotle’s  treatise 
on  the  categories  may  be  found  in  Barth£lcmy  Saint-Hilaire's 
* Logique  d'Arislote,’  tom.  i.,  p.  140-1-2.  See  also  Ritter’s 
Geschichte  der  Philosophic,  vol.  iii.,  p.  76. 

PREDICATE.  [Oroanon.] 

PRE'FET,  PREFECT.  [Department] 

PREFIX.  [Language.] 

PREHNITE,  a mineral  which  occurs  crystallized  and 
massive.  Primary  form  a right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage 
easy  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  primary  form,  and  less  so 
in  the  direction  of  the  lateral  faces.  Fracture  uneven 
Hardness,  scratches  glass  easily.  Becomes  electric  by  heat. 
Colour  white,  grey,  and  various  shades  of  green  and  greenish 
yellow.  Lustre  vitreous.  Transparent,  translucent.  Spe- 
cific gravity  2*926.  The  variety  which  occurs  in  small  thin 
crystals  is  called  Koupholite.  The  crystals  of  this  substance 
have  a remarkable  tendency  to  exhibit  rounded  faces. 

Massive  varieties : botryoidal,  globular,  and  stalactitic, 
structure  broad  fibrous;  amorphous,  structure  granular, 
compact,  with  rough  surfaces.  It  occurs  also  in  rolled 
masses. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  it  is  converted  into  a white  scoria, 
and  fuses  into  a compact  globule ; with  borax  it  readily  be- 
comes a clear  glass. 

This  mineral  was  first  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
it  has  since  been  met  with  in  many  places  in  different 
quarters  of  the  globe,  as  Scotland,  Cornwall,  France,  See. 
Koupholite  occurs  at  Bareges,  department  dea  Hautes- 
\ou  XVIII.- 3 S 
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Pyrenees.  The  annexed  analyses  of  Koupholile  arc  by 
Vntiquolin  (I)  and  by  Laugier  (2): — 


(1) 

(2) 

Silica  . 

48 

4250 

Alumina 

24 

28*50 

Lime 

23 

20-40 

Oxide  of  iron  , 

4 

3 

Potash  and  soda 

— 

0-75 

Water 

— 

2 

99 

9715 

PRELATE  (etymologically  from  pri rand  lotus),  a person 
preferred  or  advanced  before  another  ; but  it  is  confined  to  ; 
a particular  species  of  preferment  or  advancement,  namely, 
that  amongst  the  clergy,  and  it  is  applied  to  those  only 
among  them  who  have  attained  the  very  highest  dignity, 
that  of  bishop  or  archbishop,  to  which  we  may  add  patriarch, 
in  such  churches  as  have  an  officer  so  denominated.  The 
word  prelate  has  however  in  antient  times  been  applied  to 
simple  priests,  members  of  the  clerical  body  in  general. 

PRELUDE  {Prtrludium,  a preamble),  a brief  intro- 
duction to  a piece  of  (most  commonly)  piano-forte  music;  a 
few  chords,  ora  flourish,  to  prepare  the  hand  of  the  player, 
and  draw  the  attention  of  the  auditors  to  what  is  to  follow. 
A prelude  is,  or  is  supposed  to  he,  an  extern porancous  effu- 
sion, and  as  such  is  no  bad  test  of  the  musical  knowledge  of 
the  performer. 

PREMISES.  [Organon] 

PRE'MIUM  (in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  ar- 
ticle Bounty)  iB  a reward  given  out  of  the  public  revenue  to 
encourage  manufactures  or  other  branches  of  industry;  but 
prizes  given  by  agricultural  and  other  societies  are  in  reality 
the  same  thing  as  premiums.  Premiums  encourage  and 
reward  competition;  but  when  it  is  proposed  to  foster 
any  new  art  by  liberal  premiums,  there  is  less  certainty 
of  an  interest  thus  sustained  establishing  itself  upon  the 
only  natural  foundation— that  which  arises  from  the  en- 
couragement of  the  public;  and  premiums  then  fall  under 
the  same  objections  as  bounties.  These  objections  are  in- 
separable from  a system  of  bounties,  but  the  judicious  dis- 
tribution of  premiums  may  occasionally  be  attended  with 
advantage.  Adam  Smith  says  of  premiums  that  'by  en- 
couraging extraordinary  dexterity  and  ingenuity,  they  serve 
to  keep  up  the  emulation  of  the  workmen  actually  employed 
in  those  respective  occupations,  and  are  not  considerable 
enough  to  turn  towards  any  one  of  them  a greater  share  of 
the  capital  of  the  country  than  what  would  go  to  it  of  its 
own  accord.  Their  tendency  is  not  to  overturn  the  natural 
balance  of  employments,  but  to  render  the  work  which  is 
done  in  each  as  perfect  and  complete  as  possible.  The  ex- 
pense of  premiums,  besides,  is  very  trifling ; that  of  bounties 
very  great.’  ( Wealth  qf  Nation*,  book  iv.,  chap.  5.) 

PREMNA,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
Verbenacc®.  which  is  characterised  by  a cup-shaped  calyx, 
a 5-cleft  bilabiate  corolla.  Stamens  -1,  didynaraous.  Drupe 
pea-shaped,  with  a four-celled  nut.  The  species  consist  of 
•hrubs  and  small  trees,  which  are  indigenous  in  Asia  and 
New  Holland,  having  opposite  leaves,  inflorescence  in  ter- 
minal cyme«,  with  small  flowers. 

The  majority  of  the  species  are  remarkable  for  the  fetid 
odour  of  their  leaves,  though  those  of  P.  cordifolia  are 
somewhat  fragrant,  and  those  of  P.  esculenta  are  employed 
as  diet  by  the  natives  of  Chittagong.  P.  integrifolia  has 
roots  of  a burning  taste,  with  leaves  of  a hircine odour.  The 
leaves,  applied  to  the  head,  are  said  to  cure  headache,  and  a 
decoction  of  the  roots  is  employed  as  a stimulant  in  fevers, 
flatulence,  &c.  P.  latifulia  bus  wood  of  a white  colour 
and  firm  texture,  employed  for  various  economical  purposes, 
in  which  it  agrees  in  character  with  the  teak  tree,  Gmelina 
arborea,  and  others  which  belong  to  the  saute  natural 
familv. 

PREMONSTRATENSIAN  ORDER.  The  Prenion- 
stratensians  were  canons  who  lived  according  to  the  rule  of 
St.  Austin,  as  reformed  by  St.  Norbert,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Magdeburg,  who  set  up  this  regulation  about  a.d. 
1120,  at  Premonstratum  in  the  diocese  of  Laon  in  Picardy, 
a place  so  called  because  pointed  out,  as  it  was  said,  by  the 
blessed  Virgin  to  be  the  head  of  this  reformed  order. 

These  canons  were  also  called  While  Canons  from  their 
habit,  which  was  a white  cassock  with  a rochet  over  it,  a 
long  white  cloak,  and  white  cops.  They  were  brought 
into  England  shortly  after  a d.  1140,  and  settled  first  at 
Newhouse  in  Lincolnshire.  They  had  in  England  a con- 


servator of  their  privileges,  but  were  nevertheless  often 
visited  by  their  superiors  of  Proinonstre,  who  raised  great 
contributions  out  of  them,  as  the  generals  or  foreign  heads 
of  the  Cluniacs  or  Cistercians  also  did  from  their  order, 
till  restrained  from  it  by  the  parliament  of  Carlisle,  in  the 
last  year  of  Edward  I.,  a.d.  1307.  This  statute  did  not  re- 
strain the  foreign  heads  from  visiting  their  charge  in  Eng- 
land, governing  their  monks,  or  exercising  the  discipline  of 
their  order,  provided  they  carried  no  money  away  with 
them.  So  that  the  religious  of  this  order  in  England  con- 
tinued under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  abbot  of  premon&tre 
and  the  general  chapter  of  the  order  till  a.d.  1512.  when 
they  were  exempted  from  it  by  a bull  of  Pope  Julius  II., 
confirmed  by  King  llenrv  VIII.,  when  the  superiority  of  all 
the  houses  of  this  order  in  England  and  Wales  was  given 
to  the  abbot  of  Wclbeck  in  Nottinghamshire.  Tanner 
reckoned  about  thirty-five  houses  of  this  order  in  Eng- 
land. 

(Tanner.  No l it.  Man<ut..  pref.,  p.  xi. ; Dugd.,  Mon.  AngL, 
new  ed.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  856  ) 

PREPOSITIONS  are  certain  words  which  express  a 
relation  between  different  things.  All  words  may  be  di- 
vided into  notional  and  relational.  [Notion,  Notional] 
Notional  words  are  those  which  express  notions,  and  which 
are  objects  of  the  understanding.  Relational  words  are 
those  which  merely  express  a relation  between  the  different 
things  which  are  expressed  by  notional  words.  Thus,  in  * he 
went  to  town,’  ‘he  walked  with  his  friend,’  the  words  to 
and  with  are  relational  words,  that  is,  they  connect  the  no- 
tions of  ‘he  went’  and  ‘he  walked’  respectively  with  the 
notions  of*  town’  and  ‘friend.’ 

Harris  defines  a preposition  ‘to  he  a part  of  speech  de- 
void itself  of  signification,  but  so  formed  os  to  unite  two 
words  that  are  significant,  and  that  refuse  to  coalesce  or 
unite  of  themselves.’  This  definition  has  been  attacked  by 
Horne  Tooke,  who  considers  it  absurd  to  imagine  that  men, 
in  the  formation  of  any  language,  would  invent  words  with- 
out some  meaning,  and  to  which  singly  they  attached  no 
determinate  idea,  and  he  accordingly  endeavours  to  show 
that  every  preposition  was  originally  a verb  or  a noun.  To 
a certain  extent  however  boln  these  writers  are  correct, 
since,  according  to  Harris,  prepositions  are  usually  only 
used  to  unite  words  that  are  in  themselves  significant,  that 
is,  they  are  only  relational  words;  hut,  at  the  same  time, 
there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  Horne  Tooke  is  right  in  con- 
tending that  prepositions  were  originally  significant,  since 
all  words  which  now  merely  express  relations  appear  to  have 
been  originally  notional  words. 

Prepositions  arc  so  called  because  they  ore  preposed  or 
prefixod  to  the  words  with  which  they  are  connected;  but 
the  name  is  an  unfortunate  one,  since  they  arc  sometimes 
postponed  or  placed  after  such  words,  as  in  wherewith, 
wherein , wherefrom,  thereby,  &c.  In  languages  like  our 
own,  which  have  hardly  any  inflections  the  relation  which 
one  thing  hears  to  another  can  only  he  expressed  by  means 
of  prepositions;  but  in  languages  which  possess  inflections, 
like  the  Latin  and  Greek,  the  same  relation  may  frequently 
be  expressed  by  means  of  cases,  which  arc  in  fact  preposi- 
tions placed  at  the  end  of  nouns.  Thus,  in  the  expression 
‘the  son  Q/'lhe  king,’  we  express  the  relation  between ‘sou’ 
and  ‘ king  ’ by  the  preposition  * of ;'  while  in  Latin  the  same 
relation  is  expressed  by  is  placed  after  the  Latin  word  for 
kingti/?/m»  reg-is.  But  as  the  meaning  of  these  case-end- 
ings was  not  always  definite  enough,  it  became  customary 
to  mark  the  relation  more  precisely  by  prefixing  certain 
words,  as  in  our  own  language.  The  case-endings  however 
were  not  dropped  ; so  that  in  such  expressions  as  adurbem, 
cum  reg-e , pro  rrg-e,  the  noun  may  be  said  to  have  two 
words  to  mark  relation,  one  placed  before  and  the  other 
after  it. 

The  number  of  prepositions  differs,  os  might  be  expected, 
in  different  languages.  The  Greek  grammarians  adm't 
only  eighteen,  the  Latin  about  fifty.  In  English  the  follow- 
ing words  are  usually  considered  as  prepositions: — Above; 
about;  after;  against;  among,  amongst;  amid,  amidst; 
around,  round;  at;  between,  betwixt;  beyond;  before; 
behind;  beneath;  below;  beside;  by;  down;  for;  from; 
in,  into;  near,  nigh;  of;  off;  over;  on,  upon;  since; 
through,  throughout;  till, until;  to, unto;  toward, towards ; 
under,  underneath;  up;  with;  within;  without. 

Besides  these  prepositions,  there  are  in  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  many  other  languages  certain  panicles  never 
found  singly,  or  uncompounded,  and  which  are  therefore 
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5/.  (except  in  the  diocese  of  London,  w here  it  is  10/.)  in  one 
diocese  or  peculiar,  and  also  goods,  altogether  of  the  same 
amount,  in  some  other  diocese  or  dioceses,  peculiar  or  pe- 
culiars, within  the  same  province ; or  where  one,  not  being 
on  a journey,  dies  in  one  diocese  or  peculiar,  possessed  of 
goods  of  that  amount  in  another  diocese  within  the  same 
province.  A peculiar  is  a district  exempt  fiom  the  juris- 
diction of  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese  wherein  it  lies.  By 
means  of  the  Prerogative  Court,  one  administration  becomes 
sufficient;  and  the  inconvenience  and  uncertainty  of  taking 
out  administration  in  various  dioceses.  See.  are  avoided. 
Where  a person  dies  out  of  a province,  leaving  bona  noU- 
bilia  in  one  of  its  dioceses  exclusively,  the  prerogative  and 
diocesan  courts  have  concurrent  jurisdiction.  A probate  of 
the  will  of  a bishop  must  in  all  cases  be  prerogative.  A pre- 
rogative probate  granted  where  there  are  iiul  bona  nolabilia 
! in  several  dioceses,  &c.,  is  only  voidable;  but  a diocesan 
J probate,  where  there  are,  is  absolutely  void.  (4  Inst.,  335  • 


called  inseparable  prepositions,  as  in  English  be,  for,  fore, 
mis,  Stc.,  which  occur  in  such  words  as  bestir,  bespeak; 
for  bid,  forsake;  foresee,  fore-knoto;  mu-take,  mis- 
deed. &c. 

PRE  ROGAT1V  E,  a word  descended  to  us  from  the  times 
of  the  Romans,  or,  rather,  adopted  from  their  language,  to 
denote  a certain  power  in  the  constitution  of  monarchical 
scutes.  Its  etymology  is  obvious,  though  the  formation  is 
not  perhaps  quite  accordant  with  the  unalogics.  Free  and 
rogo  woultl  seem  to  give  the  sense  of  precedence  in  asking, 
while  prerogative  means  precedence  in  being  asked,  the 
right  of  having  the  consent  first  obtained  uf  the  parly  in 
whom  the  prerogative  is  vested,  before  any  change  shall  lie 
made  in  the  matters  comprehended  within  the  prerogative. 

The  term  is  confined  to  cases  of  dignity,  to  things  indeed 
which  affect  the  common  interest  when  men  are  bound  to- 
gether in  a political  state;  and  though  we  might  speak,  as 
indeed  men  sometimes  do,  of  the  prerogative  uf  the  House  > | 

of  Lords,  or  the  prerogative  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  Williams  On  Executors,  <f-c.) 
even  of  tho  prerogative  of  the  people,  it  is  more  usual  to  1 PRES  BURG,  Pnsonium  (in  Hungarian,  fbsony),  once 
regard  the  word  as  belonging  to  the  right  which  the  king  f the  capital  uf  Hungary,  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 
possesses  of  being  consulted,  and  his  consent  obtained,  in  the  Danube,  in  48“  b'  N.  lat.  and  17u  10  45/  E.  long, 
whatever  concerns  the  business  of  the  nation.  j It  is  built  on  a lull  of  moderate  height,  commanding  a 

Thus  the  consent  of  the  king  (or  queen  regnant)  must  be  j fine  view  over  an  extensive  plain  watered  by  tho  Danube, 
first  obtained  before  any  new  law  can  be  made,  or  any  change  the  horizon  being  open  in  every  direction  except  towaida 
in  the  laws  at  present  existing,  and  this  appears  to  be  prero-  I the  north  west,  where  it  is  intercepted  by  distant  mountains, 
gativo  in  its  purest  state,  and,  indeed,  in  its  only  state  of  ab-  , The  Danube  is  here  130  loises  wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
solute  purity.  Other  things  which  are  now  understood  to  bridge  of  boats  365  paces  in  length,  which  was  substituted 
be  comprehended  under  the  term  prerogative,  are  only  ac-  in  1825  for  the  living-bridge.  The  fortifications  have  been 
cretious  to  this  the  true  prerogative,  or  things  which  have  1 demolished,  and  tho  suburbs  arc  no  longer  separated  ■ri>tn 
naturally  shot  forth  out  of  it:  unless  we  choose  to  take  a the  city.  It  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
view  of  the  whole  subject  which  shall  take  it  wholly  out  of  Romans,  or  at  least  under  the  great  Moravian  kingdom 
the  scope  of  tho  etymological  sense,  and  regard,  as  indeed!  which  the  Maygars  contributed  to  overthrow.  It  was 
many  do,  the  word  prerogative  as  standing  to  indicate  the  j chiefly  peopled  by  German  colonists,  and  was  an  important 
primordial  and  original  power  of  any  prince,  the  king  of  frontier  fortress  against  the  Germans  and  Bohemians.  It 
England  for  instance,  which  has  been  from  time  to  time  I suffered  severely  in  the  successive  wars,  us  well  with  those 
reduced  and  confined  by  the  resistance,  passive  or  active,  of  I nations  as  with  the  Tartars(1241)  and  tho  lurks.  In  144b, 
the  subject.  However  the  term  may  be  chosen  or  applied,  Ofen  having  fallen  into  the  hands  ot  the  lurks,  1 resourg 
it  now  denotes  not  only  tho  privilege  of  being  consulted  in  j was  declared  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  diets 
any  intended  change  of  the  law,  and  the  consent  obtained,  were  held  here  till  the  year  1784,  when  Joseph  • e- 
but  the  right  of  making  war  or  peace,  of  laying  enibargos,  cided  that  the  viceroy  and  palatine,  with  the  high  oinccrs 
of  commissioning  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  of  sending  of  government,  should  reside  at  Ofon.  as  a more  central 
and  receiving  ambassadors,  of  making  treaties,  of  bestowing  situation.  The  emperor  is  however  still  crowned  here  as 
honours,  conferring  rank,  and  creating  peers.  To  these  are  j king  of  Hungary.  Presburg,  which  was  formerly  not  only 
to  be  added  the  regulation  of  the  coinage  and  of  weights  | the  handsomest,  but  the  most  important  and  most  popu  uus 
and  measures;  the  pardoning  of  offenders,  which  is  some-  , city  in  the  kingdom,  is  now  far  surpassed  in  all  respects  y 
times  called  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy ; tho  Pesth,  in  political  importance  by  Ofen,  and  m population  y 
calling,  proroguing,  and  dissolving  parliament,  in  which  how-  Debreczyn.  Including  the  suburb  of  Blumenthal,  with  the 
aver  tho  king's  prerogative  lias  been  restrained  by  positive  Zuckermandel  and  the  Schlossberg  (which  belong  to  Count 
enactments;  and,  lastly,  various  rights  which  the  king  enjoys  \ Palffy,  and  are  not  properly  parts  of  the  city,  though  com- 
in  respect  of  his  position  as  head  of  the  church.  All  these  i mouly  reckoned  as  such),  it  has  a population  of  38,800 
tilings  the  king  (queen)  docs  by  his  prerogative,  his  own  sole  | inhabitants,  of  whom  8000  aro  Protestants  and  2*00  Jews, 
will,  without  nil)1  application  to  parliament,  ur  to  any  court  Tho  trailo  or  the  city  w neither  UounshuiL'  nor  uicreaung . 
council  whatever,  though  members  of  tho  Privy  Council,  j the  navigation  of  tho  Danube  has  not  alTortletl  much  advan- 


those  particularly  who  form  what  is  called  the  Cabinet  Coun 
cil,  or  the  ministers,  are  supposed  to  advise  the  king  in  the 
exercise  of  his  prerogative,  and  are  sometimes  made  j 
answerable  by  parliament  for  the  injudicious  or  dangerous 
exercise  of  it.  Theoretically  however  and  nominally,  these 
arc  prerogatives  of  the  king  himself— rights  inherent  in 
him  iu  virtue  of  his  office,  as  much  his  as  tho  subject  has 
certain  rights  belonging  to  him,  cither  as  a member  of  the 
great  community  of  Englishmen,  or  as  belonging  to  some 
particular  section  to  which  he  belongs,  or  to  soino  particular 
office  in  which  he  is  placed.  In  the  mutual  respect  of 
each,  and  the  forbearance  of  each  to  encroach  on  the  rights 
or  prerogatives  belonging  to  each  other,  lies  the  balance  of 
tho  English  constitution ; and  out  of  it  arises  security  to 
all,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  which  belong  to  a 
well  ordered  political  community.  When  evils  are  perceived, 
when  the  subject  claims  rights  which  are  incompatible  with  , 
wholesome  government,  or  when  the  king  claims  rights  as  ] 
falling  within  the  scope  of  any  part  of  his  prerogative  which 
are  opposed  to  the  common  good,  there  ore  remedial  powers 
•n  the  constitution  which  bring  things  right;  and  it  is  one 
uf  the  most  important  functions  of  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament to  see  to  this.  , 

PREROGATIVE  COURT,  a court  held  by  each  of  the 
archbishops  (or  their  officials)  of  England  and  Ireland,  by 
virtue  of  his  prerogative,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  va- 
lidity of  wills,  registering  them,  and  granting  probate  or 
administration.  Its  jurisdiction  attaches  where  one  dies 
possessed  of  bona  nolabilia,  that  is,  of  goods  to  the  value  of 


tage,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  increasing  number  of  steam- 
boats that  navigate  the  river  from  Vienna  to  its  mouth, 
and  thence  to  Constantinople,  will  prove  very  beneficial  to 
Presburg.  The  principal  buildings  are— the  cathedral,  in 
which  the  kings  of  Hungary  are  crowned ; the  county-hall, 
the  anticnt  senate-house,  tho  arehiepiscopal  palace,  the 
palace  of  prince  Grassalkovics,  and  the  theatre.  Among 
tho  publio  institutions  are  a Catholic  academy,  with  a li- 
brary of  12,000  volumes;  a Protestant  lyceum,  a Catholic 
gymnasium,  a royal  national  model  school,  several  other 
schools  (one  of  them  an  infant-school),  an  hospital,  and  tho 
great  library  of  Count  Appony,  of  50,000  volumes,  tbreo 
monks’  convents,  and  two  nunneries.  On  a bill  out  of  the 
city,  439  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Danube,  are  the  remains 
of  tho  royal  palace,  which,  after  having  been  long  used  as  a 
barracks,  was  burnt  down  in  181 1 . ami  lias  not  been  restored. 
The  German  language  and  manners  prevail,  together  with 
the  Slavonian.  There  is  much  agreeable  society  at  Pro- 
bur",  in  consequence  of  the  many  magnates  and  nobles,  of 
officers  living  on  their  pensions,  of  clergy,  and  professors. 
The  chapter,  consisting  of  twelve  canons,  is  antietit,  and 
well  endowed.  There  are  various  manufactures  of  woollens, 
silk,  tobacco,  snuff,  oil.  rosogliu,  and  soroo  tanneries,  but  all 
on  a small  scale.  The  environs  of  Presburg  are  very 
agreeable,  and  thore  arc  numerous  places  of,  amusement 
uml  public  resort.  One  of  the  remarkable  spots  is  an  arti- 
ficial hill,  or  mound,  of  inconsiderable  height,  to  which  the 
king  of  Hungary  rides  after  his  coronation,  and  brandishes 
a naked  sword  towards  tho  four  cardinal  points,  to  intimate 
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that  he  will  dofend  the  kingdom  against  its  enemies,  from 
whatever  quarter  they  may  come. 

(Jenny,  Handbuch ; J.  von  Thiele,  Das  Konigreich  {In- 
sane; Blumenbach,G>wi7<2e  der  Oesterreichen  Monarchic  ; 
H asset ; Stein;  &c.) 

PRESBYTERIANS  (wptffCt/rtpoc,  an  elder)  are  profes- 
sors of  the  Christian  religion  who  believe  that  there  is  no 
order  in  the  church,  as  established  by  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles, superior  to  that  of  Presbyters ; that  all  ministers,  being 
ambassadors  of  Christ,  arc  equal  by  commission  ; that  Pres- 
byter or  Elder,  and  Bishop,  are  ouly  different  names  for 
the  same  person  ; and  that  Deacons  are  laymen  whose  office 
ischietly  to  take  care  of  the  poor.  A Presbytery  (wp«rGvrtp«ov) 
they  regard  as  a society  of  clerical  and  lay  Presbyters,  or, 
as  they  usually  call  them,  Ministers  and  lay  Elders.  In 
support  of  these  opinions  they  allege  several  passages  of  the 
New  Testament.  They  affirm  that  the  primitive  form  of 
church  government  was  universally  Presbyterian,  and  that 
this  form,  having,  after  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  been  sup- 
planted by  Episcopacy,  was  restored  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
after  the  Reformation  had  begun. 

The  most  noted  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  present  day 
is  that  of  Scotland,  which  is  called  the  Kirk,  of  which  we 
shall  here  furnish  a short  account. 

Presbyterianism  was  introduced  into  Scotland  about 
1560.  tinder  Calvin's  direction  this  discipline  hud  already 
been  put  into  operation  at  Geneva,  whence  it  was  brought 
by  John  Knox  into  bis  native  bind,  though  not  in  precisely 
the  same  form  as  that  which  was  afterwards  given  to  it. 
King  James  I.,  who  had  been  a Presbyterian  in  Scotland, 
and  who  embraced  Episcopacy  upon  coming  to  the  English 
throne,  made  Episcopacy,  nominally  at  least,  the  religion  of 
Scotland.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Presbyterianism  re- 
gained the  ascendency,  but  Episcopacy  was  once  more  de- 
clared the  established  religion  at  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.  At  the  Revolution  in  1688,  Presbyterianism  was  re- 
established in  Scotlund  by  authority  of  Parliament,  and 
thus  it  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 

The  constitution  of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland  is  as  fol- 
lows:—The  Kirk  Session,  consisting  of  the  minister  and  lay 
or  ruling  ciders  of  a parish  or  congregation,  is  the  lowest 
court  of  judicature,  the  minister  being,  ex  officio,  the  mode- 
rator or  chairman.  This  Kirk  Session  has  power  to  cite 
before  it  any  member*  of  the  congregation,  ana  to  examine, 
instruct,  rebuke,  admonish,  and  suspend  them  from  the 
Eucharist.  The  Presbytery  is  next  in  authority,  and  con- 
sists of  all  the  ministers  of  a certain  district,  and  one  ruling 
elder  from  oach  parish,  who  is  choseu  half-yearly.  At  the 
meeting  of  a Presbytery,  a moderator  is  chosen  out  of  the 
ministers.  There  are  69  Presbyteries,  each  consisting  of 
parishes  in  number  not  more  than  24  nor  fewer  than  12. 
The  Provincial  Synods,  of  which  there  are  15,  meet  twice  in 
the  year,  and  are  composed  of  the  Presbyteries  within  the 
provinces  which  give  name  to  tho  Synods.  The  highest  au- 
thority is  the  General  Assembly,  which  meets  annually. 
This  is  composed  of  delegates  from  each  Presbytery,  from 
evory  royal  borough,  and  from  each  of  the  Scotch  universi- 
ties, and  the  president  is  a nobleman  who  represents  the 
person  of  the  king,  and  who  is  called  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner.  In  all  matters  of  dispute  the  appeal  lies 
from  the  Kirk  Session  to  the  Presbytery,  from  this  to  the 
Provincial  Synod,  and  from  the  Provincial  Synod  to  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly.  Persons  are  appointed  ministers  by  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery.  The  maintenance 
of  the  clergy  is  regulated  by  tho  slate,  and  they  are  no- 
minated to  livings  by  patrons.  The  Kirk  has  no  Liturgy,  no 
altar,  and  no  instrumental  music.  Its  doctrine  is  Calvinistic. 
At  the  Revolution  the  Westminster  Confession  was  appointed 
the  standard  of  the  national  faith,  and  it  was  enacted  that 
no  person  should  be  admitted  or  continued  a minister  or 
preacher  in  this  church,  without  subscribing  to  this  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  as  his  faith.  By  the  Act  of  Union  in  1707,  the 
samo  subscription  is  required  of  all  professors,  principals, 
regents,  masters,  and  others  bearing  office  in  any  of  the 
four  universities  of  Scotland. 

There  are  however  many  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  national  establishment,  and  who  are 
called  Seceders.  But  they  maintain  the  same  articles  of  faith 
as  the  members  of  the  Kirk,  and  hold  Associate  Synods  for 
regulating  matters  of  discipline.  They  secede,  because  they 
suppose  the  Kirk  to  be  in  a state  not  consistent  with  its  ac- 
knowledged principles. 

The  first  Presbyterian  congregation  in  England  was 


formed  at  Wandsworth,  near  London,  in  1572.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  1645,  it  w as  proposed,  in  the  treaty  of  Ux- 
bridge, to  make  the  Established  Church  of  England  Presby- 
terian, and  the  proposition  was  carried  into  effect  by  way 
of  trial  in  1646.  In  1649  the  Presbyterian  discipline  was 
sanctioned  by  parliament,  and  the  Established  Church  was 
Presbyterian  till  Episcopacy  was  restored  with  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.  in  1660. 

There  are  still  congregations  in  England  called  Presby- 
terian ; but  in  both  doctrine  and  discipline  they  differ  ma- 
terially from  the  Scottish  Presbyterians.  ‘The  English 
Presbyterians,  as  they  are  called,’  says  one  of  their  writers, 
‘adopt  nearly  the  same  mode  of  church  government  with 
the  Independents.  Their  chief  difference  from  the  Inde- 
pendents is,  that  they  are  less  attached  to  Calvinism,  and 
consequently  admit  a greater  latitude  of  religious  senti- 
ment/ 

(Broughton's  Bibliotheca  Hittorico- Sacra ; Williams's 
Dictionary  qf  all  Religions.) 

PRESCOT.  [Lancashire.] 

PRESCRIPTION.  ‘No  custome  is  to  bee  allowed,  but 
such  custome  as  hath  been  used  by  title  of  prescription,  that 
is  to  say,  from  time  out  of  mind.  But  divers  opinions  have 
been  of  lime  out  of  tnind,  &c.  and  of  title  of  prescrip- 
tion, which  is  all  one  in  the  law.’  (Lilt,  $ 170.)  Accord- 
ing to  this  passage,  ' time  out  of  mind,' and  ‘ prescription,’ 
which  aro  the  same  thing  in  law,  are  essential  to  custom  : 
another  essential  to  custom  is  usage.  But  there  is  a claim 
or  title  which  is  specially  called  prescription,  and  which  is 
like  custom  so  far  os  it  has  the  inseparable  incidents  of  time 
and  usage ; but  it  differs  fiom  custom  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  pleaded,  w Inch  difference  shows  the  difference  of 
the  right  This  claim  is  called  prescription,  because  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant  who  makes  it ' pre&cribeth  that’  &c- ; 
stating,  aftor  the  word  ' prescribeth,’  the  nature  of  his  claim. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a prescription  (Co.  Litt., 

1 14,  aj ‘I  S.,  seised  of  the  manor  of  D.  in  fee,  prescribeth 
thus : that  1.  S.,  his  ancestors,  and  all  whose  estate  he 
hath  in  the  sayd  manor,  had  and  used  to  have  common 
of  pasture  timo  of  mind  in  such  a place,  &c.,  being  the 
land  of  some  other,  &c.,  as  pertaining  to  the  same  manor.* 
The  claim  of  a copyholder  of  a manor  for  common  of  pas- 
ture in  the  manor,  alleges  a custom  time  out  of  mind 
within  the  same  manor,  liv  which  all  the  copyholders  of  the 
manor  have  bad  and  used  common  of  pasture  in  iL  The 
claim  by  prescription  then  is  properly  a claim  of  a deter- 
minate person:  the  claim  by  custom,  as  opposed  to  pre- 
scription. is  local,  and  applies  to  a certain  place,  and  to 
many  persons,  and  perhaps,  it  may  be  added,  to  an  indeter- 
minate number,  as  the  inhabitants  of  a parish.  The  follow- 
ing definition  of  prescription  appears  to  be  both  sufficiently 
comprehensive  and  exact: — ‘ Prescription  is  when  a man 
claimeth  any  thing  for  that  he.  his  ancestors,  or  predeces- 
sors, or  they  whose  estate  he  hath,  have  had  or  used  any 
thing  all  the  time  whereof  no  memory  is  to  the  contrary.’ 
(T.dela  Ley.)  From  this  definition  it  follows  thut pre- 
scription may  be  a claim  of  a person  as  the  heir  of  his  ances- 
tors, or  by  a corporation  as  representing  their  predeces- 
sors, or  by  a person  who  holds  an  office  or  place  in  which 
there  is  perpetual  succession ; or  by  a man  in  right  of  an 
estate  which  he  holds.  It  is  said  that  certain  persons,  attor- 
neys for  instance,  may  prescribe  that  they  ana  all  attorneys 
of  the  same  court  have  certain  privileges;  it  seems  indifferent 
whether  this  is  called  prescription  or  custom,  but  it  is  more 
consistent  with  the  old  definitions  to  call  it  prescription, 
since  it  is  not  a local  usage,  and  it  is  by  or  on  behalf  of  a 
determinate  number  of  persons,  that  is,  all  the  attorneys  nf 
a particular  court.  It  is  also  said  that  parishioners  may 

reacribe  in  a matter  of  easement,  as  a way  to  a church-yard, 

ut  not  for  a profit  out  of  land : such  a prescription  however 
is  not  contained  within  the  above  definition,  and  is  in  all 
respects  more  properly  a custom. 

It  is  essential  to  prescription  (subject  to  the  limitations 
hereinafter  mentioned)  that  the  usage  of  tho  thing  claimed 
should  have  been  timo  out  of  mind,  continuous,  and  peace- 
able. ‘Time  out  of  mind’  means,  that  there  must  be  no  evi- 
dence of  non-usage  or  of  interruption  inconsistent  with  the 
claim  and  of  a date  subsequent  to  tbe  first  year  of  Richard  I., 
which  is  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  legal  memory. 
If  it  can  bo  shown,  either  by  evidence  of  persons  living,  by 
record,  or  writing,  or  by  any  other  admissible  evidence,  that 
the  alleged  usage  began  since  the  first  of  Richard  I.,  the 
prescription  cannot  be  maintained,  Repeated  usage  also 
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must  be  proved  in  order  to  support  the  prescription,  but  an 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  for  twenty  years  1ms  been  con- 
sidered sufficient  proof,  where  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
the  commencement  of  the  enjoyment.  [Prbsumption.] 

The  thing  prescribed  for  must  be  something  definite.  It 
must  also  be  reasonable ; and  it  must  not  be  inconsistent 
with  any  established  principle  of  law  ; for  instance,  it  is  said 
that  a sheriff  cannot  prescribe  for  taking  gifts  for  doing  the 
duties  of  his  office.  It  follows  generally,  that  there  can  bo 
no  prescription  to  do  any  wrong  or  commit  nuisance,  or  for 
a thing  contrary  to  a statute.  No  prescription  is  good  which 
is  against  the  king's  right  (subject  to  the  limitations  here- 
after mentioned),  conformably  to  the  maxim,  Nullum 
tompus  occurril  regi;  yet  a grant  from  the  crown  may  be 
p resumed. 

Where  a man  prescribes  for  a thing  which  cannot  be 
granted  or  aliened  without  deed,  he  must  prescribe  iu  him- 
self. and  in  his  ancestors,  whose  heir  he  is ; and  he  cannot 
prescribe  in  himself  and  those  whose  estate  he  hath ; for  lie 
cannot  have  their  estate  without  deed  or  other  writing  which 
ought  to  be  showed  to  the  court.  But  of  things  appen- 
dant to  an  manor  or  to  other  lands  or  tenements,  a man 
may  prescribe  that  he  and  they  whose  estate  he  hath,  have 
been  seised  of  those  things  as  appendant  to  the  manor  or 
to  such  lands  and  tenements  timeout  of  mind  of  man.  And 
lb©  reason  is,  that  such  manor  or  lands  and  tenements  may 
pass  by  alienation  without  deed.  (Lilt.,  $ 103.) 

From  the  nature  of  the  claim  of  prescription,  it  follows 
that  a matt  cannot  make  a title  to  land  by  prescription,  for  the 
evidence  of  a title  to  land  is  quite  different  from  and  incon- 
sistent with  that  of  a thing  claimed  by  prescription,  which 
only  applies  to  incorporeal  things.  A man  may  prescribe  for 
all  franchises  and  privileges  which  he  may  have,  without  a title 
appearing  on  record,  as  for  waifs,  ©strays,  wreck,  treasure 
trove ; and  to  have  a park  or  warron,  to  have  a fair,  market, 
or  right  to  toll,  &c. 

Nothing  can  be  prescribed  for  at  the  present  day  that 
may  not  be  the  subject  of  grant;  for  the  allegation  of 
usage  time  out  of  mind  must  be  usage  of  something  which 
could  originate  in  a lawful  way.  When,  then,  the  claim  of 
prescription  is  allowed,  it  is  equivalent  to  admitting  that 
there  was  an  original  grant  which  is  now  lost.  (Luttrel's 
cose,  4 Rep.,  86.)  It  is  however  no  proof  of  a grant. 

A question  has  been  raised  whether  the  same  thing  may 
bo  claimed  by  prescription  and  by  custom,  which  is  nearly 
tho  same  thing  as  saying.  whetherth*  tame  thing  could  be 
granted  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  a given  place,  and  also 
granted  to  one  person  in  that  place,  either  in  gross  or  in 
respect  of  a piece  of  land ; as  for  instance,  whether  a private 
right  of  way  may  not  exist  together  with  a public  right  of 
road.  (Blewett  t>.  Tregonning,  3 A.  and  E.,  586.)  If  all  pre- 
scription  supposes  an  original  grant,  it  is  an  inconsistency  to 
suppose  a grant  to  A,  and  a grant  of  the  same  thing  to  A 
and  others  with  him. 

There  is  some  confusion  in  the  books  as  to  prescription 
and  custom,  and  the  real  distinction  between  them  has 
perhaps  not  always  been  observed.  It  seems  immaterial 
whether  the  thing  whoso  origin  is  unknown  is  called  pre- 
scription or  custom,  for  the  two  incidents  of  time  and  usage 
belong  to  both.  Still  there  is  the  distinction  as  to  the 
porous  who  claim,  which  has  been  already  stated ; and 
there  is  of  course  a difference  in  the  evidence,  which  results 
from  the  difference  in  the  persons  claiming,  or  in  whose 
right  it  is  claimed. 

A prescription  may  be  lost  or  destroyed  in  various  ways. 
If  the  thing  in  respect  of  which  the  prescription  is  claimed 
is  destroyed,  the  prescription  also  is  destroyed.  A fran- 
chise by  prescription  is  destroyed  if  the  same  liberties  are 
granted  by  the  king  by  charter.  It  may  be  lost  by  non- 
usage. But  a prescription  is  not  lost  by  changes  which 
are  immaterial  and  do  not  affect  the  naturo  of  the  claim : 
thus  if  a man  prescribes  for  a watercourse  to  a fulling- 
mill,  and  he  converts  it  into  a grist-mill,  he  does  not  lose 
his  tight,  which  is  generally  to  have  a watercourse  to  a 
mill  on  a given  site.  And  if  a corporation  should  prescribe, 
and  afterwards  have  a new  name,  it  would  not  lose  the 
right.  (4  ttep.,  86.)  When  the  ownership  of  the  land  and 
of  the  thing  claimed  out  of  or  upon  it  are  united  in  the 
same  person,  the  prescription  is  destroyed. 

Recent  acts  have  made  some  alterations  as  to  prescription, 
and  limited  the  time  within  which  actions  can  lie  brought 
or  suits  instituted  relating  to  real  property.  The  3 & 4 
W,  IV.,  c.  27,  applies  to  every  thing  of  a corporeal  nature, 


which  is  land  in  the  sense  in  which  land  is  interpreted  in 
that  act;  but  it  only  applies  to  those  kinds  of  property  of  an 
incorporeal  nature,  which  are  advowsons,  annuities,  and 
rents.  The  2 & 3 W.  IV.,  c.  100,  applies  onlv  to  cases  of 
modus  and  exemption  from  tithes.  The  2 & 3 W.  IV., 
c.  71,  which  is  entitled  ‘ An  Act  for  Shortening  the  Time 
of  Prescription  in  certain  cases,’  applies  ($  1)  to  ‘claims 
which  may  be  lawfully  made  at  the  common  law  by  custom, 
prescription,  or  grant  to  any  right  of  common  or  other  pro- 
fit or  benefit  to  be  taken  from  or  upon  any  land,  &c..  ex- 
cept such  matters  and  things  as  are  therein  specially  provided 
for,  and  except  tithes,  rents  and  services ;’  ( $ 2)  * to  any  way 
or  other  easement,  or  to  any  watercourse,  or  the  use  of  any 
w ater/  &c. ; and  ($3)  to  the  use  of  light.  No  claim  to  the 
things  comprised  within  this  statute  * shall,  when  such  right, 
profit,  or  benefit  (as  is  mentioned  in  $ l)  shall  have  been  ac- 
tually taken  and  enjoyed  by  any  person  claiming  right 
thereto,  without  interruption  for  the  full  period  of  thirty 
years,  be  defeated  or  destroyed  by  showing  only  that  such 
right,  profit,  or  benefit  was  first  taken  or  enjoyed  at  any 
time  prior  to  such  period  of  thirty  years ; but  nevertheless 
such  claim  may  be  defeated  in  any  other  way  by  which  the 
same  is  now  liable  to  be  defeated ; and  where  such  right, 
profit,  or  benefit  shall  have  been  so  taken  and  enjoyed  ns 
aforesaid,  for  the  full  period  of  sixty  years,  the  right  thereto 
shall  be  deemed  absolute  and  indefeasible,  unless  it  shall 
appear  that  tho  same  was  taken  and  enjoyed  by  some  con- 
sent or  agreement  expressly  made  or  given  for  that  purpose 
by  deed  or  writing.*  As  to  the  rights  enumerated  in  tho 
second  section,  the  terms  of  twenty  and  forty  years  are  re- 
spectively fixed  in  the  place  of  the  terms  of  thirty  and  sixty 
years  mentioned  in  the  first  section.  Under  the  third  sec- 
tion, which  applies  to  lights,  an  absolute  right  to  light  may 
be  acquired  by  twenty  years’  uninterrupted  enjoyment,  un- 
less the  use  has  been  enjoyed  by  some  consent  or  agree- 
ment made  or  given  by  deed  or  in  writing.  The  eighth 
section  provides  * that  when  any  land  or  water  upon,  over, 
or  from  which  any  such  way  or  other  convenient  water- 
course or  use  of  water  shall  nave  been  enjoyed  or  derived, 
hath  been  or  shall  be  held  under  any  term  of  life,  or  any 
term  of  years  exceeding  three  years  from  the  granting 
thereof,  the  time  of  the  enjoyment  of  any  such  way  or 
other  matter  as  therein  last  mentioned,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  such  term,  shall  be  excluded  in  the  computation  of 
the  said  period  of  forty  years,  in  case  the  claim  shall  within 
three  years  next  after  the  end  or  sooner  determination  of 
such  term  be  resisted  by  any  person  entitled  to  any  rever- 
sion expectant  on  the  determination  thereof.’  Formerly 
it  was  necessary  for  all  persons  who  claimed  in  respect  of 
an  estate  and  had  not  the  fee,  to  claim  in  the  name  of  the 
person  who  had  the  fee,  but  under  tho  last-mentioned  act 
‘it  shall  be  sufficient  to  allege  the  enjoyment  thereof  as  of 
right  by  the  occupiers  of  the  tenement  in  respect  whereof 
tho  same  is  claimed,  for  such  of  tho  periods  mentioned  in 
the  act  as  may  be  applicable  to  the  case,  and  without  claim- 
ing in  the  name  or  nght  of  the  owner  of  the  fee,  as  is  now 
usually  done/ 

This  statute  applies  also  to  * any  land  or  water  of  the 
king,  his  heirs  or  successors,  or  any  land  being  parcel  of  tho 
duchy  of  Lancaster  or  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall.’ 

By  the  common  law  a man  might  prescribe  for  a right  which 
hud  at  any  time  been  enjoyed  by  nis  ancestors  or  predecessors ; 
hut  tho  statute  of  32  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  2,  enacted  that  no  per- 
son should  * make  any  prescription  by  the  seisin  or  posses- 
sion of  his  ancestor,  unless  such  seisin  or  possession  hath 
been  within  threescore  years  next  before  such  prescription 
mado.’  This  statute  prevented  any  claim  being  made  by 
prescription  unless  there  had  been  seisin  or  possession  within 
sixty  years;  but  it  still  allowed  tbe  commencement  of  the 
enjoyment  at  any  time  within  legal  memory  before  the  sixty 
years  to  be  proved.  The  recent  act  directs  that  * the  re- 
spective periods  of  years  thereinbefore  mentioned  shall  bo 
deemed  to  be  the  period  next  before*  some  suit  or  action 
wherein  tho  claim  or  matter  to  which  such  period  may 
relate  shall  be  brought  into  question’  ($  4);  but  it  only  ex- 
cludes proof  of  commencement  of  enjoyment,  and  it  only  gives 
the  absolute  right,  when  the  several  periods  of  years,  reck- 
oned backwards  from  the  time  of  some  suit  or  action  wherein 
the  matter  is  brought  in  question,  are  completed ; and  it 
neither  excludes  tho  proof  nor  gives  the  absolute  right  if 
there  has  been  an  interruption,  within  the  meaning  of  this 
statute,  which  has  been  submitted  to  or  acquiesced  in  * for 

* RiciuirAi  r.  Fry,  7 A.  & ti-i  69S. 
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One  year  alter  the  party  interrupted  shall  have  had  notice 
thereof,  and  of  the  person  making  or  authorising  tlie  same.’ 
In  these  cases,  if  Inure  has  been  seisin  or  possession  of  the 
ancestor  or  predecessor  within  sixty  years,  the  statute  of 
Henry  VUI.  will  still  apply,  and  evidence  of  the  commence- 
ment of  enjoyment  within  legal  memory  may  still  be  given. 

The  acts  here  enumerated  do  not  apply  to  a claim  ‘of  a 
manor,  a court  leot,  a liberty,  separate  jurisdiction,  treasure 
tro\e,  wreck,  waifs,  and  other  forfeitures,  fair,  market, 
fishery,  toll,  park,  forest,  chace,  or  any  privilege  legally 
known  as  a franchise,  as  well  as  anything  pertaining  to 
tlio*e  rights  which  come  under  the  description  of  dignities  or 
offices.’  (Mr.  Hewlett's  Reply.  $c.  to  certain  Evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  qf  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Records , February,  1836.) 

The  term  prescription  is  derived  from  the  Roman  law, 
but  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  Roman  law  is  different. 
Blackstoue  says  (iiu,  c.  17,  note  F.l,  ’This  title  of  prescrip- 
tion was  well  known  in  the  Roman  law  by  the  name  of 
usucapio  (Dig.,  41,  tit.  3,  s.  3),  so  called  because  a man  that 
gams  a title  by  prescription  may  be  said  usu  rent  caper e.' 
This  remark  is  not  correct.  Usucapio  in  ihe  Roman  law 
was  founded  solely  on  possession  as  such  [Possession],  and 
it  applied  only  to  * corporeal  things  * by  the  law>  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  usucapion  of  moveable  things  was  complete 
in  one  year;  and  of  land  and  liou&es  in  two  years.’  (Gaius, 
it.  42.)  * To  usucapion  was  afterwards  added,  as  a supple- 

ment, the  longi  temporis  prcoscriptio,  that  is,  an  exceptio 
(plea)  against  the  " rei  vindicatio,”  the  conditions  of  which 
were  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  usucapion.’  (Savigny, 
Das  Recht  des  Rest  ties,  p.  6.)  The  terra  preewriplio  was 
properly  applied  to  that  which  a plaintiff  (actor)  prefixed 
fpratecripsit)  to  the  formula  by  which  he  made  his  demand 
against  a defendant,  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  or  qualify- 
ing his  demand.  It  seems  afterwards  to  have  been  used  as 
equivalent  to  exceptio  or  plea. 

Bracton  (ii.,  c.  22)  treats  of  ownership  acquired  * sine 
titulo  et  tradilione,  et  per  usucaptionem,  s.  per  longara  con- 
tinuum et  pacificam  possessionem;’  but  he  adds  that  no 
lime  was  legally  fixed  as  necessary  to  make  tho  title  per- 
fect, and  it  depended  on  the  discretion  of  the  justices.  It 
appears  then  that  the  rule  as  to  the  time  of  prescription 
commencing  from  the  first  of  Richard  I.  (a.d.  1189)  was  not 
established  at  the  time  when  Bnicton  wrote,  which  was  in 
tho  reign  of  Henry  111.  Bracton  observes  tbat  ‘longa  pos- 
session as  above  defined  by  bun,  ‘ sieut  )«•  pent  jus  possi- 
ble ndi  ot  tollit  actiouem  vero  doinino  petenti or  the  actual 
possession  gives  in  course  of  lime  tlie  right  to  possess.  [Pos- 
session.] In  the  same  chapter  lie  tieats  of  the  mode  of  ac- 
quiring 1 possessio  rei  ineoi  porulis,  sicut  possessio  juris,  vz 
alicujus  servitutis  per  palienliam  que  trahitur  ad  conscn- 
suin.  et  longum  tisum  et  pacificum.’  Bracton  then  makes 
no  distinction  between  a thing  corporeal  and  incorporeal  as 
to  the  mode  of  acquiring  right  by  possession  and  long  usage, 
nor  does  he  use  tue  word  prescription. 

(Corny  ns.  Prescription;  Vi  tier’s  Abridgment;  Starkie, 
Law  of  Evidence  ; Hlackstone,  ii.,  c.  1 7.) 

PRESENTATION.  [Benefice.] 

PRESENTMENT.  [Jury.] 

PRESS.  [Pri nting-Prkss] 

PRESSURE.  To  explain  tho  uso  of  this  term  in  me- 
chanics we  must  remember  its  previous  and  common  use. 
When  we  attempt  to  move  mutter,  or  when  wo  sustain  a 
weight,  the  effect  is  accompanied  by  a perception  which  is 
cahed  pressure.  The  sense  of  touch  is  uuihing  but  this  per- 
ception ; contact  without  pressure  is  not  touch,  and  there 
are  even  weights  too  small  to  giro  the  sense  of  touch.  A 
small  feather  supported  on  the  open  pulin  is  not  felt,  though 
it  would  fall  to  tho  ground  if  the  palm  were  removed. 

The  word  pressure  is  soon  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  notion  of  motion  caused  or  prevented.  Let  the  obstacle 
which  is  pressed  suddenly  break,  and  the  hand  which 
pressed  must  follow,  unless  the  person  who  presses  can  take 
uii  instantaneous  warning  to  cease  his  effort.  Hence,  when- 
ever we  see  motion  caused,  prevented,  or  altered,  wo  are 
apt  to  curry  with  us  tho  notion  that  pressure  is  exerted. 
The  weight  in  the  scale  of  a balance  is  said  to  press  the 
scale ; not  that  we  suppose  the  scale  to  have  muscles  to  be  j 
acied  upon,  and  nerves  to  carry  news  of  the  action  to  a 
living  bruin,  but  tbat  we  see  n counteraction  of  tlie  known 
tendency  of  the  weight  to  fall,  and  know  that  if  the  counter- 
action were  the  work  of  a human  agent,  that  ugunt  would 
be  conscious  of  the  perception  of  pressure.  Hence  every- 


thing fitted  to  produce  the  sensation  of  pressure,  such  as  a 
weight,  the  elasticity  of  a spring,  &.C.,  comes  to  be  called  a 
pressure,  and  the  word  loses  its  meaning  of  a perception 
couvcycd,  and  takes  that  of  an  agent  proper  to  produce 
that  perception  if  the  human  being  were  situated  so  as  to 
receive  it. 

This  consideration  is  not  uuimportant,  for  a latent  con- 
fusion between  pressuru  as  a perception,  and  pressure  as  a 
cause  proper  to  produce  that  perception,  has  prevented 
many  from  a clear  understanding  of  the  Newtonian  doctrine 
of  gtavitation,  has  caused  some  to  reject  it  altogether,  and 
has  made  one  or  two  write  books  against  it.  \Ve  have  in 
mechanics  the  word  Force,  which  really  means  nothing  but 
the  cause  of  motion  produced,  altered,  or  prevented : but 
this  word  force  having  been  used  in  two  distinct  senses, 
namely,  both  in  the  sense  of  pressure  and  in  that  of  acce- 
-leration  produced  by  pressure,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  word  pressure  instead  of  forco  where 
precision  of  language  is  required.  The  motion  of  the 
planets  is  continually  altered : there  must  be  a producing 
| causo  of  that  alteration,  a force,  an  agent  proper  to  produce 
. tlio  sensation  of  pressure  in  a human  being  who  should  m- 
I terfere  with  it,  if  such  a thing  could  be ; or,  in  common  lan- 
I guage,  a pressure.  If  it  is  found  that  the  laws  of  alteration 
in  a planet’s  motion  are  such  that  the  pressure  roust  always 
bo  directed  towards  the  sun,  and  if  we  thence  say  that  the 
sun  attracts  the  planet,  or  pulls  tho  planet  tow  ards  it  (pull 
and  pressure  being  the  same  terms,  or  at  least  only  differing 
in  their  original  meaning  by  this,  that  a pull  is  made  towards 
the  agent,  and  a pressure  from  him),  a person  who  thus 
. learns  the  notion  of  attraction  may,  without  absolutely  attri- 
buting consciousness  to  the  sun,  obtain  a rather  myste- 
rious notion  of  attraction  from  something  remaining  of  the 
t original  sense  of  the  word  pull  or  pressure.  This  it  is  of 
1 course  desirable  that  he  should  get  rid  of:  but  if,  from  fuil- 
I ing  to  do  so,  lie  should  be  incliued  to  doubt  of  what  is  called 
attraction,  he  would  do  well  to  remember  that  by  the  same 
rule  he  should  deny  that  a weight  placed  in  the  scale  of  a 
balance  presses  against  the  scale,  or  that  a weight  hung  to 
a beam  pulls  the  beam. 

Having  said  thus  much,  nothing  remains  as  to  tho  unm- 
I ner  of  estimating  pressures,  except  to  give  a reference  to 
j the  articles  Force,  Mass,  Momentum,  Motion  (Laws  of), 
| &c. 

We  thence  collect  that  in  problems  of  dynamics  it  is  re- 
! quisite  to  estimate  pressure  (in  cases  in  which  it  cannot  be 
balanced  against  a weight)  by  the  velocity  which  it  would 
pruduce  or  destroy  in  a given  mass  of  matter,  and  in  a given 
time:  it  being  known  that  the  weight  of  a mass  means  that 
pressure  which,  applied  to  the  mass,  would  produce  in  one 
second  32*19  feet  of  velocity.  An  instance  of  this  process 
occurs  in  Centripetal  and  Centrifugal  Forces. 

Pressure  can  only  produce  an  cflect  in  time;  an  instan- 
taneous alteration  of  velocity  (as  noted  in  Impulse)  being 
mechanically  absurd.  But  if  a pressure  produce  its  whole 
effect  in  an  imperceptible  time,  there  is  all  the  appearance 
of  an  instantaneous  destruction  or  creation  of  velocity.  Sup- 
pose a hammer,  for  instance,  to  strike  an  anvil  with  a velo- 
city of  20  feet  in  a second.  The  instant  the  contact  begins 
both  hammer  and  anvil  begin  to  be  compressed,  and  the 
compression  begins  at  the  rate  of  20  feet  a second.  But  the 
resistance  to  compression  is  enormous,  and  is  u pressure 
which,  though  it  takes  time  to  destroy  any  Telocity,  yet  will 
destroy  a velocity  of  20  feet  a second  in  a very  small  frac- 
tion of  a second.  Tho  moment  the  velocity  is  all  destroyed 
‘ the  effort  of  the  anvil  and  hammer  (both  of  which  are  com- 
j pressed)  endeavouring  to  restore  themselves,  the  continua- 
tion in  fact  of  tho  pressure  which  destroyed  the  velocity,  will 
give  a volocity  to  the  hammer  in  a contrary  direction,  or  the 
hammer  will  rebound,  as  it  is  well  known  to  do.  In  the 
appendix  to  Professor  W he  well’s  ‘ Elementary  Treatise  on 
Mechanics'  (third  or  fourth  edition),  a mathematical  inves- 
tigation of  such  problems  (by  Mr.  Airy)  will  be  found,  upon 
highly  probable  hypotheses  as  to  tho  constitution  of  matter. 
The  following  result  of  these  hypotheses  (which  cannot  bo 
far  wrong)  will  give  an  idoa  of  the  enormous  pressures 
which  are  created  in  common  cases  of  what  is  called  impact. 
If  a column  of  iron  three  inches  high,  bo  let  fall  on  an  anvil 
two  feet  high,  from  a height  of  eight  feet,  the  compression 
of  both  hammer  and  anvil  is  about  ono-thousandth  of  a foot, 
and  the  pressure  exerted  at  the  moment  when  it  is  greatest 
s that  of  a quiescent  column  of  iron  similar  to  the  huiniucr 
n its  action,  but  of  no  loss  than  4U00  feet  high. 
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PRF.STEIGN.  ^Radnorshire.) 

PRESTER  JOAO,  * the  Priest  John,'  was  the  name 
given  in  the  middle  ages  to  a supposed  Christian  sovereign 
who  was  said  to  live  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  Asia. 
This  report  appears  to  have  originated  with  the  Nestorians 
of  Mesopotamia,  whose  missionaries  penetrated  into  Persia, 
India,  and  Tartary,  and  were  protected  by  some  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  those  regions.  [N estorians.]  Oungh,  a powerful 
khan  of  the  Keraites,  or  Krit  Tartars,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury ruled  over  n great  part  of  Eastern  Tartary,  north  of  the 
Chinese  wall  and  near  the  bank*  of  the  river  Amour.  His 
residence  was  at  a place  called  Karakorum.  Some  of  the 
Mongol  khans,  and  among  the  rest  Tcmugin,  afterwards 
railed  Gengis  Khan,  paid  allegiance  to  Oungh  Khan. 
[Genois  Khan.]  A war  broke  out  however  between  Gen- 
gis  Khan  and  Oungh,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  his  life,  a.d.  1202.  Oungh  Khan  was  re- 
ported in  Europe  to  be  a Christian,  and  to  have  taken  priest’s 
orders,  and  some  Ncstorian  missionaries  fabricated  and 
published  letters  said  to  have  been  addressed  by  him  to  the 
pope,  Louis  VII.  of  France,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
and  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  in  which  he  is  made  to  style 
himself  John  the  High-Priest.  (Petis  de  la  Croix,  Hi*toire 
de  Gen  gig  Khan.) 

The  first  European  traveller  who  mentions  Prester  John 
was  a Franciscan  friar,  called  John  Carpini,  who  was  sent, 
in  124»i,  nearly  half  a century  after  the  death  of  Oungh 
Khan,  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  on  a mission  to  Batou  Khan, 
the  son  of  Gungis,  to  induce  him  to  restrain  the  Mongols 
from  their  predatory  incursions  into  Russia,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, and  other  Christian  countries.  Carpini  did  not  meet 
with  the  Prester  John,  but  appears  to  have  supposed  that 
he  lived  somewhere  farther  to  the  eastward.  Several  years 
after  Carpini's  journey,  another  Franciscan  monk,  called 
Rubruquis,  was  sent  by  Louis  IX.  of  France,  who  was  then 
in  Palestine,  a.d.  1253-4,  as  a missionary  to  Tartary.  The 
story  of  Prester  John  was  the  cause  of  the  mission.  Ru- 
bruquis,  after  great  difficulties  and  privations,  reached  the 
camp  of  Batou  Khan  in  Central  Tartnry,  who  forwarded 
him  across  the  deserts  to  the  court  of  Mangou,  the  great 
khan  at  Karakorum,  where  Rubruquis  found  no  Prester 
John,  but  he  found  some  Nestorian  priests,  as  well  as  some 
Mohammedan  imnums,  with  whom  he  had  soveral  inter- 
views, which  however  he  acknowledges  were  to  little  pur- 
pose, ns  the  parties  could  not  understand  each  other. 

Rubruquis  says  that  the  Nestorians  had  greatly  exagge-  1 
rated  their  own  influence  in  Tartary,  ns  well  a*  the  power  of 
the  late  Oungh  Khan,  who  appears  however  to  have  tole- 
rated and  even  encouraged  Christian  missionaries  in  his 
dominions. 

Mangou  gave  Rubruquis  a letter  for  the  king  of  France, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  supplied  with  all  necessaries  for  his 
return  home.  On  his  arrival  in  Palestine,  Rubruquis  wrote 
from  his  convent  at  Acre  an  account  in  Latin  of  his  adven- 
turous journey,  which  he  addressed  to  Louis,  who  had  re- 
turned to  France.  This  curious  narrative  is  written  with 
much  simplicity  and  greater  veracity  than  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor Carpini’  It  is  printed  in  iPurchas’s  collection  of 
travels,  and  in  Bergeron**  * Voyages  faits  on  Asie,  par  Ben- 
jamin de  Tudcla,  Carpin,  Rubruquis,  &c.’ 

The  existence  of  a Christian  sovereign  in  Asia  called 
Prester  John,  continued  to  be  believed  in  Europe  till  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  Portuguese,  having 
reached  India  by  the  wav  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  sot 
about  looking  for  Prester  John  in  tlmt  country,  but  without 
success,  though  they  found  a community  of  Ncstorian 
Christians  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  At  last  Pedro  Covil- 
ham  happened  to  hear  that  there  was  a Christian  prince  in 
the  country  of  the  Abessines  [Abyssinia],  not  far  from  the 
Red  Sea,  and  he  concluded  that  this  must  be  the  true 
Prester  John.  He  accordingly  went  thither  and  penetrated 
to  the  court  of  the  king  of  Habbesh,  who  was  then  in  Shou. 
[Abyssinian  Christians  ] It  must  be  remarked  however 
that  the*  negus 'or  king  of  Habbesh  had  never  assumed  the 
name  of  Prester  John.  (Ltidolf.  ffl*tnry  qf  Ethiopia , b. 
xi. ; Tellez,  Historia  Geral  de  Ethiopia,  b.  xi. ) 

PRESTON,  a town  in  Lancashire,  in  the  hundred  of 
Amounderncss,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Riblilc,  about 
15  miles  above  its  mouth,  in  53°46'N.  lat , 2° 4 2'  W.  long. ; 
190  miles  in  a direct  line  north-north-west  of  the  General 
Post-office,  London;  221  miles  by  the  Birmingham,  Grand 
Junction,  and  North  Union  railways  (a  distance  traversed 
by  the  day  mail  in  1 0$  hours) ; or  2 1 3 miles  by  the  coach-road 


| through  St.  Alban’s,  Stony  Stratford,  Davcntry,  Coventry, 
Lichfield,  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  ICnulsford,  Warrington, 
and  Wigan. 

Preston  probably  arose  out  of  the  decay  of  Ribchcster 
(probably  tlie  Coccium  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary),  now  a 
village  about  10  or  12  miles  higher  up  the  Ribble.  It  was 
held  by  Tosti  or  Tostig,  son  of  Earl  Godwin  and  brother  of 
Harold  [H  arold  II.],  and  was  a borough  by  prescription  ; 
the  privileges  of  the  burgesses  were  extended  by  a charter 
of  Henry  II.  without  date.  There  was  at  an  early  period 
an  hospital  here;  and  Edmund,  carl  of  Lancosier,  son 
of  Henry  III.,  founded  an  hospital  for  Grey  or  Fran- 
ciscan friars : but  from  what  foundation  or  at  what  period 
the  town  derived  its  name  (Preston,  i.e.  Priest's  town)  is 
not  known.  Tlie  town  was  partly  destroyed  by  Robert  Bruco 
and  the  Scots,  in  one  of  their  incursions  into  England 
(a.d.  1322).  In  tlie  great  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  a severe 
action  was  fought  near  the  town  on  Ribbleton  Moor  (a.d. 
1646).  when  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was  bringing  an 
army  from  Scotland  to  aid  tho  royalist  causo,  was  routed  by 
Cromwell  and  Lambert.  In  A-d.  1715,  the  Jacobite  insur- 
gents from  Northumberland,  under  Forster  [Northum- 
berland], took  possession  of  the  town  ; but  after  a brave 
resistance  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  royalist  forces. 
In  the  subsequent  insurrection  of  1745-46,  the  Jacobites 
passed  through  the  town  in  their  retreat : they  attempted 
to  entrench  themselves  here,  but  withdrew  on  the  approach 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

The  town  is  on  an  eminence  rising  from  the  north  bank 
of  the  river,  and  consists  of  a number  of  streets  irregularly 
laid  out,  but  tolerably  well  lighted  and  paved.  Half  a cen- 
tury ago  Preston  was  considered  the  genteelest  town  in  Lan- 
cashire, a distinction  which  it  owed  to  the  number  of  good 
families  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  its  being  the  scat 
of  tho  law  courts  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  to  its 
comparative  freedom  from  the  bustle  of  trade  and  manufac- 
ture. It  was  then  a handsome  well-built  town,  with  many 
good  houses.  Since  then  its  character  has  materially 
changed ; it  has  become  the  seat  of  a considerable  cotton 
manufacture  ; and  factories,  some  of  them  on  a very  large 
scale,  and  houses  are  continually  in  course  oferection.  Nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  houses  are  rated  at  5/.  or  less  : they  are 
however  generally  neatly  and  substantially  built  of  brick ; 
and  many  are  handsome  und  of  large  size.  Near  the  town 
are  several  handsome  villas.  The  town  is  supplied  with 
water  by  an  incorporated  company.  There  are  several  plea- 
sant walks  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a waste  called  'the 
moor’ adjacent  to  the  town,  containing  240  acres,  over  which 
the  burgesses  possessed  the  right  of  common,  has  been 
lately  enclosed  and  laid  out  in  public  walks  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.  There  arc  two  bridges  over  the 
Ribble : Walton  bridge,  on  the  road  to  Chorley,  Wigan,  and 
London,  a neat  bridge  of  three  arches,  built  a.d.  1762 ; and 
Penworlham  bridge,  on  the  road  to  Liverpool,  a bridge  of 
five  arches,  built  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  parish 
church  was  formerly  dedicated  to  St.  Wilfred  ; but  the  struc- 
ture lias  been  rebuilt,  and  dedicated  to  St.  John.  It  has  a 
square  embattled  tower,  erected  a.d.  1814.  w ith  clustered 
innaclcs.  It  will  hold  1500  persons.  St.  George’s  church, 
uilt  above  a century  ago,  is  a brick  building,  capable  of 
containg  1000  persons.  “Tlie  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
capable  of  containing  1250  persons,  was  built  ad.  1814.  St. 
Paul's  in  Park  street,  and  St.  Peter’s  in  tlie  Fyhle-road.  are 
both  Gothic  churches,  erected  within  tlie  last  fuw  years  by 
grants  from  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners:  they  are  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  1250  and  1450  persons  respectively. 
There  are  several  dissenting  places  of  worship  ; and  at  least 
two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  one  of  them  a very  elegant 
building.  There  are  a custom-house,  a town-hall  (a  neat  build- 
ing of  brick),  a county  sessions-houso  and  house  of  correc- 
tion, a modern  and  convenient  building  used  as  a gaol  and 
debtors'  prison  for  the  borough  ; a commodious  lock-up  bouse, 
a neat  theatre,  a handsome  suite  of  assembly  rooms,  warm 
and  cold  baths,  a building  for  the  dispensary,  and  a house 
of  recovery  from  fever. 

Tlie  parish  of  Preston  comprehended  in  1831  an  area  of 
14,230  acres  and  a population  of  36,336.  It  was  subdivided 
into  ninechapelriesor  townships:  the  borough  and  township 
of  Preston  contained  1960  acres. and  a population  of  33,1 12. 
By  the  Boundary  Act  the  township  of  Fishwiek  (area  600 
acres,  759  inhabitants)  was  added  to  the  borough  for  parlia- 
mentary purposes,  and  by  the  Corporation  Reform  Act  for 
municipal  purposes  also,  making  the  present  area  of  the 
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borough  2560  acres ; the  population  33,871.  Subsequent  in- 
crease is  supposed  to  have  raised  the  population  to  about 
<10,000.  The  number  of  houses  in  1831  was  6722,  viz.  6209 
inhabited,  342  uninhabited,  and  81  building;  the  number  of 
families  was  6749,  only  130  of  which  were  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. The  staple  trade  of  Preston,  till  within  the  last 
half  century,  was  in  linens,  for  which  it  was  a considerable 
marl,  and  some  of  which  were  manufactured  here.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century  the  cotton  manufacture  was 
introduced,  and  is  now  the  staple  of  the  place,  giving  em- 
ployment to  3000  men,  besides  a greater  number  of  women 
and  boys.  There  are  several  iron- founder  ies,  chiefly  for 
making  the  machinery  used  in  the  cotton-manufacture. 
Some  leather  is  made,  and  there  is  a small  fishery  on  the 
Ribble.  The  Ribble  is  navigable  at  spring-tides  for  vessels 
of  1 60  tons : but  it  is  ill  adapted  for  trade  : the  shipping  which 
frequent  it  are  oil  coasters.  About  30,000  to  40,000  tons  of 
shipping  enter  the  river  or  clear  out  yearly.  Coal  is  brought  to 
the  town  by  the  navigation  of  the  river  Douglas,  which  flows 
into  the  Ribble  just  above  its  mouth.  Iho  North  Union 
railroad,  and  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railroad,  con- 
nect Preston  with  those  two  great  towns,  and  the  Grand 
Junction  and  London  and  Birmingham  railroads  extend  the 
some  means  of  communication  to  the  midland  districts  and 
the  metropolis.  Tire  Preston  and  Wyre  railroad,  now  nearly 
finished,  connects  Preston  with  the  new  harbour  of  Fleetwood 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wyre.  Another  railroad,  in  the  courseof 
execution,  runs  from  Preston  to  Lancaster,  another  from 
Preston  to  Longrulge  on  the  Ribble,  and  a third,  branching 
from  the  Noith  Union,  connects  Preston  with  Chorley, 
Bolton,  and  Manchester.  The  Lancaster  canal,  which 
runs  from  Lancaster  to  Chorley,  whore  it  joins  tho  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  canal,  passes  on  the  west  side  of  the 
town,  which  it  connects  with  the  great  canal  system  of 
the  manufacturing  districts.  There  are  three  weekly 
markets  held  in  a spacious  and  well- paved  market-place  in 
the  centre  of  the  town : the  Saturday  market  is  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  three,  and  is  principally  for  corn,  There  are 
several  yearly  fairs;  one  of  these,  lieid  early  in  January,  is 
a great  horse-fair. 

The  borough  has  been  divided,  under  the  Municipal  Re- 
form Act,  into  six  wards;  it  has  twelve  aldermen  and 
thirty-six  councillors.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  borough  ma- 
gistrates is  not  exclusive,  but  the  county  magistrates  do  not 
m fact  interfere.  Quarter-sessions  are  held  before  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  recorder.  There  is  a Court  of  Record 
for  all  personal  actions  to  any  anurnut.  Peity-»«&»io*t«  are 
held  nearly  every  day.  A public  festival,  called  a Guild 
Merchant,  is  held  by  tho  corporation  every  twenty  years ; 
it  is  commemorated  on  the  first  day  by  a procession  of  the 
members  of  the  corporation  and  of  the  different  trades  in 
characteristic  dresscg,  with  bands  of  music ; and  by  a proces- 
sion of  the  ladies  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  preceded 
by  girls  employed  in  the  cotton-factory,  on  the  next  day. 
Both  processions  attend  the  church.  The  cost  of  this  pageant 
is  usually  very  considerable.  Preston  sent  members  to  par- 
liament in  the  reigns  of  Edward  1.  and  II.,  after  which  the 
pnvilego  was  lost  or  neglected  till  the  time  of  Edward  VI. 
The  number  of  voters  on  the  register,  in  1835-6,  was  4204. 
Preston  is  one  of  the  polling-stations  for  the  northern 
division  of  the  county. 

The  living  of  Preston  is  a vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Richmond  and  diocese  of  Chester,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  665/.  The  perpetual  curacies  are  of  the  following  clear 
yearly  value: — St.  George,  161/. ; St.  Paul,  95/.;  St.  Peter, 

1 10/.;  Trinity,  126/.  The  curate  of  St.  Peter  has  a glebe- 

liou'O. 

The  township  of  Preston  contained,  in  1833,  an  infant- 
school  with  135  children;  twenty-seven  dame-schools,  with 
515  children;  an  endowed  grammar-school  with  52  boys; 
another  endowed  school  (the  Blue-Coat  school),  with  25 
boys  and  25  girls ; five  subscription  charity-schools,  with 
765  boys  and  595  girls;  thirty  boarding  or  day  schools,  with 
1318  children  of  both  sexes;  and  seventeen  Sunday-schools, 
with  2226  boys  and  2421  girls.  Most  of  these  Sunday-schools 
have  lending-libraries  attached.  There  was  no  school  iu 
Fishwirk  township.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  parish  there 
were  two  endowed  day-schools,  with  1 62  children  (118  boys 
and  44  girls);  two  other  day-schools,  with  49  children  (23 
boys  and  26  girls);  and  five  Sunday-schools,  with  about  280 
children.  (Aikin's  Environs  of  Sfanchetter ; Beauties  of 
Bng fund  and  l Valet.) 

PRESTON-PANS.a  town  and  parish  in  Haddingtonshire 


in  Scotland.  The  parish  extends  about  two  miles  along  the 
Bhore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  about  a mile  inland.  The 
town  of  Preston-pans  is  on  the  shore  of  the  Frith,  about  eight 
miles  in  a direct  line  east  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a rivulet  flowing  into  the  sea : the  western 
part  is  called  the  Cuthill  or  Kuittle.  It  is  a straggling  dingy 
town,  chiefly  consisting  of  a single  street  parallel  with  the 
Frith,  and  studded  here  and  there  with  salt  or  other  manu- 
factories, which  keep  the  place  almost  continually  enveloped 
in  smoke.  (Chambers’s  Gazetteer  qf  Scotland.)  There  is  a 
small  harbour  about  half  a mile  west  of  the  town,  culled 
Morrison's  haven.  The  manufacture  of  salt  (from  which 
the  town  obtained  ihe  termination  of  its  name,  * pans’)  is 
still  carried  on : there  are  a soap-house,  a brewery,  and  one 
or  two  potteries.  A considerable  fishery  is  carried  on,  und 
there  are  coal-pits  near  the  town.  Preston-pans  is  a burgh 
of  barony.  The  parish,  in  1831,  had  426  houses,  inhabited 
bv  514  families:  the  total  population  was  2322,  of  which 
about  three-fourths  were  in  the  town. 

The  ruins  of  Dolplungston  Castle,  once  a place  of  some 
note,  are  in  the  parish. 

Preston-pans  was  the  scene  of  the  first  pitched  battle 
between  the  royal  forces  and  the  insurgent  Highlanders  in 
(he  rebellion  of  1745.  On  the  20th  of  September,  Sir  John 
Cope,  with  the  royalist  troops,  amounting  to  2 lot)  men,  in- 
fantry and  dragoons,  marched  from  Haddington  towards 
Edinburgh,  and  encamped  near  the  town  of  Preston  pans. 
Here  he  was  surprised  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  by  the 
insurgents.  The  troops  had  scarcely  time  to  form  in  order 
of  battle,  when  they  were  charged  by  the  Highlanders:  the 
line  was  broken  by  their  impetuous  onset ; the  cavalry  were 
soon  put  to  flight,  and  the  infantry,  with  the  exception  of 
about  170  men,  were  either  killed  or  captured.  Colonel 
Gardner,  who  commanded  a regiment  of  dragoons,  fell  in 
the  engagement,  gallantly  fighting  after  his  regiment  had 
been  put  to  flight  The  artillery,  tents,  baggage,  and  military 
chest  were  all  taken  by  the  insurgents,  who  lost  only  about 
100  men,  killed  and  wounded.  This  victory  was  followed 
by  the  almost  entire  occupation  of  Scotland  by  the  insur- 
gents and  the  invasion  of  England  by  them.  It  forms  a 
striking  incident  in  Sir  Waller  Scott's  novel  of  * Wa- 
verley.’ 

PRESUMPTION.  A presumption  is  variously  defined. 
The  following  is  a definition: — ‘ A presumption  maybe  de- 
fined to  be  a nelief  as  to  the  existence  of  a (act  not  actually 
known,  arising  from  its  necessary  or  usual  connection  with 
others  which  are  known.’  (Starkie,  Law  of  Evidence,  i. 
23.)  In  another  passage  (p.  1234)  the  same  definition  is 
given  in  substance,  with  the  word  ‘inference’  substituted 
for  ‘belief.’ 

A fact  may  be  proved  by  the  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
witnesses  to  it,  which  is  called  direct  evidence.  If  it  cannot 
be  so  proved,  some  other  fact  may  generally  lie  proved  by 
direct  evidence,  from  which  Ihe  fact  in  question  may  often 
be  inferred.  If  such  other  feet  can  be  proved,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  the  fact  in  question  can  be  inferred,  such  infer- 
ence is  a presumption.  The  inference  may  be  either 
strictly  logical  or  necessary,  or  it  may  be  only  probable, 
that  is,  the  fact  inferred  may  be  true  or  it  may  not  be  true. 
If  we  cannot  infer  from  the  fact  proved  that  the  fact  in 
question  may  be  true,  there  can  be  no  presumption  at  all  as 
to  such  last  fact.  In  all  cases  then,  in  order  to  establish  a 
presumption,  there  must  necessarily  be  an  inference  from  a 
fact  or  facts;  but  the  inference  maybe  either  necessary  or 
probable.  If  necessary,  it  cannot,  by  the  supposition,  be 
disproved;  if  probablo,  it  may  either  be  disproved  by  evi- 
dence, or  it  may  not  be  possible  to  disprove  it  for  want  of 
evidence,  and  yet  the  inference  will  still  only  be  probable. 

Presumptions  which  are  necessary  can  hardly  ever  be 
considered  as  not  conclusive  in  any  system  of  law.  Pre- 
sumptions which  are  only  probable  may  by  positive  law  be 
made  as  conclusive  as  necessary  presumptions,  that  is,  it 
may  not  be  permitted  to  disprove  them  when  they  could  be 
disproved ; or  where  such  disproving  evidence  is  wanted, 
ana  yet  the  inference  is  only  probable,  positive  law  may 
give  it  tho  same  conclusive  force  as  a necessary  pre- 
sumption. 

A presumption,  when  established,  that  is,  a fact  when 
presumed,  is  legally  the  same  as  a fact  proved  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  particular  system  of  law  requires  such  fact  to  be 
proved.  If  then  tho  law  annexes  any  legal  consequence  to 
a given  fact  when  proved,  it  annexes  ihe  same  to  it  when 
the  fact  is  legally  presumed.  It  is  only  by  virtue  of  legal 
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consequences  being  annexed  to  facts  that  they  becomo  ob- 
jects of  jurisprudence.  The  establishment  then  of  a pre- 
sumption, in  a legal  sense,  is  only  the  establishment  of  a 
fact  to  which  certain  legal  consequences  are  annexed. 

In  our  own  system,  the  presumption  is  sometimes  made 
by  a judge  or  a number  of  judges,  and  sometimes  by  a jury, 
but  the  consequences  are  the  same.  Some  writers  say  that 
presumptions  are  either  * legal  and  artificial  ’ or  ' natural.' 
They  divide  * artificial  or  legal  presumptions’  into  two 
kina*,  immediate  and  mediate.  * Immediate  are  those 
which  are  made  by  the  law  itself  directly  and  without  the 
aid  of  a jury.  Mediate  presumptions  are  those  which  can- 
not be  made  but  by  the  aid  of  a jury.'  * Presumptions  may 
therefore  be  divided  into  three  classes:  1,  Legal  presump- 
tions made  by  the  law  itself,  or  presumptions  of  mero  law  ; 
2,  Legal  presumptions  to  be  made  by  a jury,  or  presumptions 
of  law  ami  fact;  3,  Mere  natural  presumptions,  or  presump- 
tions of  mere  fact.’  (Starkie,  p.  1241.) 

The  first  class  of  presumptions,  it  is  said,  are  cither  abso- 
lute and  conclusive,  or  they  maybe  rebutted  by  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  The  presumption  of  law  that  a bond  was 
executed  upon  a good  consideration  cannot  bo  rebutted  by 
evidence,  so  long  as  the  bond  is  unimpearhed,  that  is,  so 
long  as  it  is  admitted  to  be  a bond.  But  though  the  law 
presumes  that  a bill  of  cxchango  was  accepted  on  good  con- 
sideration, it  admits  evidence  to  show  that  such  was  not  the 
fact.  Now  this  presumption  of  mere  law  is  nothing  more 
than  a fact  presumed  by  a judge  or  judges,  to  which  fact  so 
presumed,  tnat  is,  so  tak«n  to  be  true,  certain  legal  conse- 
quences are  annexed  or  belong.  It  is  however  a very  in- 
accurate expression  to  speak  of  a presumption  of  mere  law ; 
for,  as  the  same  writer  says  (p.  1242),  ‘when  the  law  pre- 
sumes or  infers  any  fact  to  which  a legal  consequence  is  an- 
nexed from  any  defined  predicament  of  facts,  the  law  in 
effect  indirectly  annexes  to  that  predicament  the  legal 
consequence  which  belongs  to  the  presumed  fact.’ 

Ono  presumption  of  mere  law  may  be  opposed  byanothur, 
and  the  law,  that  is,  the  court,  must  then  decide  which  is 
the  stronger. 

Presumptions  of  mere  law,  as  shown,  are  such  as  are 
made  by  the  court.  There  are  instances  of  presumptions 
made  by  act  of  parliament,  that  is,  the  legislature  has  de- 
clared that  a certain  fact  or  facts,  when  proved,  shall  be 
conclusive  proof  of  another  unproved  fact  which  is  not  a 
necessary,  and,  it  may  bo.  is  often  not  a highly  probable 
inference  from  the  proved  fact.  A wtatau  uf  21  James  I., 
c.  27  (now  repealed),  made  proof  of  the  concealment  of  The 
death  of  a bastard  child  by  the  mother  conclusive  evidence 
of  her  having  murdered  it,  unless  she  could  prove  that  it 
was  born  dead.  Sometimes  an  act  of  parliament  declares 
that  a certain  presumption  shall  not  be  allowed  or  made.  (2 
and  3 Win.  IV.,  c.  71,  s.  6.)  A presumption  of  mere  law 
is  sometimes  called  an  intendment  of  law. 

Presumptions  of  late and/oct are  ‘also  artificial  presump- 
tions which  are  recognised  and  warranted  by  the  law  as  the 
proper  inferences  to  be  made  by  juries  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances.’ (Starkie,  p.  1243.)  In  other  words,  these  are 
facts  which  tho  law,  that  is,  the  court,  will  allow  a jury  to 
presume  from  other  facts  proved  by  direct  evidence.  When 
the  presumed  fact  is  declared  by  the  jury  to  be  a real  fact, 
or  is  implicitly  contained  in  their  verdict,  the  legal  effect  is 
the  same  as  if  it  were  presumed  by  the  judge.  Indeed  it  is 
said  ‘that  the  inference  (made  by  the  jury)  is  never  conclu- 
sive,’ which  appears  to  mean  that  there  are  presumptions 
which  are  not  necessary,  and  sometimes  may  not  be  highly 
probable,  but  they  arc  still  such  as  a jury  may  make  (at  least 
tinder  the  direction  and  advice  of  the  court),  nnd  their  ver- 
dict will  be  good.  * Thus  a jury  is  required,  or  at  least 
advised  by  a court  to  infer  a grant  of  an  incorporeal  here- 
ditament after  an  advuise  enjoyment  for  the  space  of 
twenty  years  unanswered.'  (Starkie,  p.  1244.)  On  this 
subject  it  is  said  in  another  passage  (p.  1214),  * the  pre- 
sumption of  right  in  such  cases  is  not  conclusive;  in  other 
words,  it  is  notan  inference  of  mere  late  to  be  made  by  tho 
courts,  yet  it  is  an  inference  which  the  courts  advise  juries 
to  make  whenever  the  presumption  stands  un rebutted  by 
contrary  evidence.  Such  evidence  in  theory  is  mere  pre- 
sumptive evidence  ; in  practice  and  eflect  it  is  a bar.' 

The  third  class  contains  'the  natural  presumptions  of  mere 
tact.’  ‘They  are  wholly  independent  of  any  artificial  legal 
relations  and  connections,  and  differ  from  presumptions  of 
mere  law  in  this  essential  respect,  that  those  depend  upon 
or  rather  are  a branch  of  the  particular  system  of  jurispru- 
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dence  to  which  they  belong;  but  mere  natural  presump- 
tions are  derived  wholly  by  means  of  the  common  experience 
of  mankind  from  the  course  of  nature  nnd  the  ordinary 
habiis  of  society.’  (Starkie,  p.  1245.)  This  class  of  pre- 
sumptions properly  belongs  to  a jury,  and  yet  the  courts  will 
sometimes  make  presumptions  of  this  kind  without  tho  aid 
of  a jury.  These  presumptions  then  are  such  as  a jury  may 
make  without  the  advice  or  direction  of  the  court,  and  ' it 
seems  to  be  a general  rule  that  whenever  there  is  evidence 
on  which  a jury  have  founded  a presumption  according  to 
the  justice  of  the  case,  the  courts  will  not  grant  a new  trial.* 
(Starkie,  p.  1247.) 

Though  this  division  of  presumptions  is  far  from  being 
characterised  by  precision.it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  a 
kind  of  index  to  the  practice  of  the  courts  as  to  presump- 
tions. The  division  is  founded— first,  on  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain presumptions,  which  are  by  no  means  necessary  conse- 
quences from  the  facts  proved,  are  admitted  by  the  judges 
either  as  conclusive,  or  as  valid,  till  they  are  disproved ; 
these  presumptions  are  sometimes  made  by  the  court, 
but  when  it  is  necessary',  the  court  will  permit  or  advise 
the  jury  to  mako  them,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a conclusion 
as  to  the  fact  in  question:  and  second,  it  is  founded  on 
the  different  functions  of  the  judge  and  the  jury,  the  former 
declaring  the  law,  and  the  latter  finding  the  facts,  when  their 
assistance  for  that  purpose  is  necessary. 

These  presumptions  of  mere  law,  whether  made  by  the 
court  or  by  the  jury  under  its  direction,  arc  really  artificial 
rules  of  proof  which  have  been  established  by  judicial  deci- 
sions, or  which  in  any  new  case  the  court  upon  due  con- 
sideration will  make,  and  if  necessary  will  direct  the  jury 
accordingly. 

In  those  courts  where  iherc  is  no  jury,  one  ground  of  the 
classification  made  by  Starkie  does  not  exist,  and  the  judge 
makes  his  presumptions  cither  in  conformity  to  the  tech- 
nical rules  of  his  court  in  cases  to  which  they  apply,  or  ho 
makes  his  presumptions  in  cases  where  there  are  no  tech- 
nical rules,  just  as  a jury  does  or  any  indifferent  persons  do 
upon  facts  submitted  to  them  for  their  consideration. 

Presumption  then  is  either  a positive  rulo  by  nhich  a 
certain  conclusion  is  declared  by  statute,  or  by  the  judges, 
or  by  the  jury  under  the  direction  and  advice  of  the  judges, 
to  follow  from  certain  other  proved  facts ; or  it  is  a conclu- 
sion from  certain  other  proved  facts  which  a judge  or  a 
jury  may  make  if  they  fina  the  probative  force  of  the  proved 
facta  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  mako  the  iuferenco  called 
by  Starkie  a natural  presumption,  or  presumption  of  mero 
fact.  Presumptions  there  lore  are  incident  to  every  head  of 
law  in  which  proof  is  required  ; and  the  presumptions  which 
aro  positive  rules  of  law  are  part  of  the  law  of  the  things  to 
which  they  relate. 

The  term  ‘ prmsumptio  ’ occurs  occasionally  in  the  ‘ Digest,* 
and  in  the  sense  of  an  inference  from  a fact  proved  or  ad- 
mitted. {Dig.,  22,  tit.  3.  s.  25.) 

(Bent ham,  Rationale  <\f  Judicial  Evidence;  Starkie,  On 
Evidence;  Phillips,  On  Evidence.) 

PRESUMPTIVE  HEIR.  [Dkscknt.] 

PRE'VBSA,  a town  in  European  Turkey,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  in  38°  57'  N.  lat. 
..and  20°  49'  E long.  The  origin  of  Prevesa  is  not  kuoivn; 
it  is  about  three  miles  distant  from  the  ruins  of  the  antient 
Nicopolis  founded  by  Augustus  Cmsar  in  commemoration 
of  his  naval  victory  of  Actium.  Its  situation,  and  perhaps 
its  commercial  prosperity,  made  it  an  object  of  desire  to  the 
Venetians,  who  obtained  possession  of  it  in  1684.  and  it  was 
subsequently  confirmed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Passarovitz. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a dependency  of  the  Seven  Islands, 
and  in  1798  came  with  them  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Forroio.  War  having 
broken  out  between  France  and  the  Porte,  Ali  Pacha  of 
Albania  sent  5000  men,  under  his  son  Mouctar,  to  attack 
Prevesa.  The  French  garrison  (less  than  1000  strong)and 
tho  townsmen  marched  out  to  encounter  the  assailants,  but 
were  entirely  defeated  by  tho  Albanians,  who  took  and 
plundered  Prevesa,  the  population  of  which  is  said  at  this 
lime  to  haveuraounted  to  10,000  or  12,000.  The  oppressive 
government  of  Ali  quickly  reduced  the  population  and  an- 
nihilated the  previously  nourishing  commerce  of  tho  town. 
The  streets  were  deserted,  most  of  the  houses,  and  all  the 
churches  except  one,  were  destroyed.  Ali  made  Prevesa 
his  chief  naval  station,  fortified  the  town  with  new  works, 
and  adorned  it  by  the  finest  palace  or  seraglio  in  his  domi- 
nions, built  at  the  entranco  of  tho  bay.  Some  now  and 
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handsome  houses  were  built  by  the  Turks  and  Albanians 
who  settled  here,  but  Prevesa  lias  never  recovered  its  pros- 
perity under  the  Turkish  yoke.  In  1825  the  town  suffered 
much  from  an  earthquake. 

Prevesa  has  probably  a population  of  from  3000  to  4000, 
and  may  still  be  regarded  as  the  principal  outlet  of  the  trade 
of  the  Gulf  of  Arta.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  grain, 
especially  wheat  and  maize,  timber,  oil.  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
wool;  capotes,  or  Albanian  cloaks,  arc  also  important  articles 
of  tiade.  The  corn  is  chietiy  sent  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  to  ' 
Malta,  and  to  various  parts  of  Italy.  The.  timber  is  the 
growth  of  the  forests  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  gulf.  It  , 
is  sent  chietiy  to  Malta,  for  building  and  firewood.  The  . 
cotton  and  cotton-yam  are  chietiy  from  Thessaly.  The  im- 
ports are  coflee,  sugar,  common  cloth,  velvet,  iron  goods, 
fire-arms,  &c.  (Holland’s  and  Hughes's  Travel*  in  Al- 
Lania , &c.) 

PRICE.  [Value;  Wages.] 

PRICE,  RICHARD,  was  born  at  Tvnton  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, February  23,  1 7*23.  His  father  Rice  Price,  of  whose 
second  marriage  Richard  was  the  sole  offspring,  was  a 
rigid  Calvin  istic  minister,  remarkable  for  his  intolerance,  j 
who  spared  no  pains  to  imbue  his  son  with  sound  Calvinislic 
doctrine.  Richard  however  began  early  to  claim  the  privi-  I 
lege  of  free  opinion,  and  by  his  scruples  often  incurred  the 
anger  of  Ins  parent.  The  latter  died  in  1739,  and  by  his  | 
will  the  bulk  of  tho  property,  which  appears  to  have  been 
considerable,  came  into  the  possession  of  one  son,  thu  widow  j 
and  six  other  children  being  left  in  straitened  eircum-  1 
stances  to  provide  for  their  own  maintenance.  The  widow 
and  the  eluest  son  survived  this  event  only  a few  months, 
and  shortly  after  Richard,  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  : 
resolved  on  proceeding  to  Loudon  in  the  hojie  of  qualifying 
himself  for  the  clerical  profession.  The  heir  of  his  father’s 
fortune  provided  him  with  both  horse  and  servant  as  far  as 
Cardiff,  but  left  him  without  the  means  of  performing  I 
the  rest  of  the  journey  except  on  foot  or  in  a waggon.  | 
His  education  during  his  father’s  lifetime  had  been  super- 
intended by  several  dissenting  clergymen,  and  on  reaching 
the  metropolis,  through  the  interest  of  a paternal  uncle,  he 
obtained  admission  to  a dissenting  academy,  where  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  in  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  theology. 
In  1743  he  engaged  himself  as  chaplain  and  companion  to 
tho  family  of  Mr.  Strcathfield  of  Stoke  Newington.  Here 
be  continued  to  reside  during  the  ensuing  thirteen  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  engagement  terminated  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Strcathfield,  who  left  him  some  small  property. 
About  the  same  time  his  circumstances  wore  further  im- 
proved by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  by  his  receiving  the  ap- 
pointment of  morning  preacher  at  Newington  Green  Chapel. 
He  married  in  1757.  The  year  following  he  published  his 
* Review  of  tho  principal  Questions  and  Difficulties  in 
Morals,'  8 vo.,  Lond.,  175S  and  1787,  a work  which,  though 
designated  by  Brown  as  * very  elaborate,  very  tedious,  but 
not  very  clear,’ seems  to  havo  established  his  reputation  as 
a metaphysician  and  moralist.  In  1767  he  was  applied  to 
by  a committee  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  legal  pro- 
fession for  his  opinion  of  a plan  which  they  contemplated 
adopting  in  order  to  secure  an  annuity  to  their  surviving 
widows.  Tills  drew  his  attention  to  the  defective  character 
of  the  principles  upon  which  many  similar  societies  had  boen 
already  instituted,  and  induced  iiim  to  write  his  * Treatise 
on  Reversionary  Payments,’  fivo.,  Lond.,  1769,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  was  the  almost  immediate  cause  of  tho  disso- 
lution of  several  of  those  societies,  and  tbo  beneficial  modi- 
fication of  other*.  It  has  since  passed  through  five  editions, 
the  last  is  that  edited  by  Mr.  Wm.  Morgan,  in  2 vols.  Svo., 
Lond.,  1803. 

In  1776  appeared  his  ‘Observations  on  Civil  Liberty  and 
the  Justice  and  Policy  of  the  War  writh  America.'  So 
highly  was  this  work  appreciated  by  the  advocates  of  Ame- 
rican independence,  that  an  application  was  made  to  the  j 
author  to  permit  the  publication  of  a cheap  edition,  which  J 
he  readily  conceded,  and  thus,  observes  Mr.  Morgan,  ! 
4 sacrificed  all  private  emolument  to  the  support  of  a cause  1 
from  which  he  could  not  possibly  derive  any  other  benefit  | 
than  the  consciousness  of  having  endeavoured  to  deserve 
well  of  mankind.’  In  a few  months  nearly  69,000  copies  are 
said  to  have  been  disposed  of,  and  among  the  many  congra- 
tulatory ud<lrc.si«es  which  he  recemed  on  the  occasion,  the 
corporation  of  London  testified  their  * approbation  of  liis 
principles  and  the  high  sense  they  entertained  of  the  excel- 
lence uf  liis  observations  on  the  justice  and  policy  of  tho 


war  with  America'  by  presenting  him  with  a gold  box  en- 
closing the  froedom  of  the  city.  Two  years  later  (1778)  the 
American  Congress,  through  their  commissioners,  Dr. 
Franklin  and  others,  communicated  to  him  their  desire  to 
consider  him  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  to  receive 
hi*  assistance  in  regulating  their  finances,  assuring  him 
that,  in  the  event  of  his  deeming  it  expedient  to  remove 
with  his  family  to  America  for  that  purpose,  a liberal  pro- 
vision should  bo  made  for  requiting  his  services.  This 
invitation  was  declined,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  ill 
qualified  to  render  the  assistance  sought,  his  connections 
with  this  country,  and  his  fast  advancement  into  the  even- 
ing of  life;  adding,  that  be  looked  to  the  United  Stales  as 
being  then  the  hope  and  likely  soon  to  become  the  refuge  of 
mankind. 

Dr.  Prico  died  in  London  in  1791,  surviving  but  few  years 
his  wifo  and  several  of  his  most  eminent  and  intimate 
friends,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Adams,  master  of  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  Mr.  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  and  Dr. 
Franklin.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  suffered 
severely  from  an  affection  of  the  bladder.  The  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  bun  in 
1769  by  the  University  of  Glasgow,  solely  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  his  friends,  and  apparently  without  their 
intentions  having  been  previously  made  known  to  him.  He 
was  a firm  believer  in  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  and 
considered  that  the  Scriptures  authorised  the  opinion  that 
there  is  no  slate  of  action  or  perception  between  death  and 
the  eternal  judgment.  Drs.  Priestley  and  Price,  notwith- 
standing their  frequent  controversies,  were  always  on  terms 
of  tho  closest  friendship.  Speaking  of  the  latter,  Dr. 
Priestley  remarks—*  Perhaps  the  sentiments  of  no  man’s 
mind  were  ever  more  clearly  perceived  in  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  them  than  those  of  Dr.  Price.  . . Such  simplicity 

of  manners,  with  such  genuine  marks  of  perfect  integrity 
and  benevolence,  diffused  around  him  a charm  which  the 
forms  of  politeness  can  but  poorly  imitate.’  * His  disinter- 
estedness was  conspicuous  in  all  his  dealings,  and,  as  a rule, 
he  expended  one-fifth  of  his  income  on  charitable  objects. 
For  further  information  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  ’Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  of  Richard  Price,  D.D.,  by  William  Mor- 
gan, F.R.S London,  1815,  8vo.,  from  which  this  notice 
has  been  principally  drawn. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Price  not  already  referred  to  are:— 1, 
‘ Four  Dissertations  on  Providence,  Prayer,  the  state  of 
Virtuous  Men  after  Death,  and  Christianity,’  8vo,  1766, 
1768;  2, ‘The  Nature  and  Dignity  of  the  Human  Soul,’ 
8vo.,  1766;  3,  'An  Appeal  to  the  Public  on  tho  subject  of 
the  National  Debt,'  Svo.,  1772,  1774;  4,  ‘An  Essay  on  the 
Present  State  of  the  Population  in  England  and  Wales, 
with  Morgan  on  Annuities,’  8vo.,  1779;  5,  ‘The  Vanity, 
Misery,  and  Infamy  of  Knowledge  without  suitable  Prac- 
tice,’ 8vo.,  177  ; 6,  ‘ An  Essay  on  the  Population  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time,’  Svo.,  1780; 
7,  ‘The  State  of  the  Public  Debts  and  Finances  at  signing 
the  Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace  in  January.  1783,’  8vo., 
1783;  8.  Postscript  to  same,  8vo.,  1784;  9,  * Observations 
on  the  Importance  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
Means  of  making  it  useful  to  the  World,’  8vo„  1784;  10, 
‘A  Discourse  on  the  Love  of  our  Country,’  8vo.,  1789, 1790; 

11,  ‘Britain’s  Happiness  and  its  full  Possession  of  Civil 
and  Religious  Liberty  briefly  stated  and  proved,’  8vo.,  1791 ; 

12,  Sermons,  viz.  ‘^ast  Sermons,’  1759,  1779,  1781,  8cc. ; 
’Sermons  on  Various  Subjects,’  8vo.,  1786,  1816;  ‘Ser- 
mons on  the  Christian  Doctrine,’  6vo.,  1787;  13,  ‘On  the 
Expectations  of  Lives,  the  increase  of  Mankind,  the  influ- 
ence of  great  towns  on  Population,  and  particularly  of  the 
state  of  London,  with  respect  to  hcalthfulness  and  number 
of  inhabitants,’  Phil.  Trans..  1769;  14,  ‘On  the  Insalubrity 
of  Marshy  Situations,’ I b.,  1774 ; 15,  *On  the  Difference 
between  the  Duration  of  Human  Life  in  Town  and  in  Country 
Parishes  and  Villages,’  lb.,  1775;  16.  ‘Short  and  Easy 
Theorems  for  finding  in  all  cases  the  difference  between  the 
values  of  Annuities  payable  yearly,  half-yearly,  quarterly, 
and  monthly,'  lb.,  1776;  17,  ‘On  the  Proper  Method  of 
calculating  tire  Value  of  Reversions  depending  on  Survi- 
vorship,’ lb.,  1790;  18,  ‘On  the  Effect  of  the  Aberration 
of  Light  on  the  Time  of  the  Transit  of  Venus  over  the 
Sun's  Disk,’  lb.,  1790.  The  ‘Transactions’  of  the  year 
1763  contain  an  essay  on  the  solution  of  a problem  in  the 
theory  of  probabilities,  which,  though  not  entirely  the  work 

• * Smnon  prwirhnl  at  linrknrrhy  Pr.  I’rirrttey  on  the  occaiio"  of  tho 
death  of  i)r.  Price,'  |>.  20. 
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of  Dr.  Price,  requires  to  be  noticed  under  the  present  arti- 
cle. The  problem  was : ' Given  the  number  of  times  an 
unknown  event  bus  happened  uud  failed;  required  the 
chance  that  the  probability  of  its  happening  in  a single  trial 
lies  somewhere  between  any  two  degrees  of  probability  that 
can  be  named,’  and  belongs  to  that  division  of  the  theory 
termed  ‘inverse  probabilities,’  the  more  important  of  the 
two,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have  originated  with  this 
problem,  since  it  was  the  first  of  the  kind  that  was  an- 
swered, and,  notwithstanding  its  practical  utility,  no  suc- 
cessful attempt  had  been  previously  made  to  answer  it. 
Dr.  Price  found  u solution  in  an  unllnished  state  among  the 
MSS.  of  the  then  late  Rev.  Mr.  Bayes,  F.R.S-.and  his  chief 
merit  consisted  in  immediately  appreciating  its  importance, 
and  directing  his  mind  to  its  improvement  and  extension. 
A supplement  to  the  solution  was  inserted  by  I>r.  Price  in 
tbe  * Transactions' of  the  following  year,  shortly  after  which 
he  was*  elected  a member  of  tbe  Society.* 

PR1D8AUX,  JOHN,  an  English  bishop,  was  born  at 
Stowlord,  near  lvybndge  in  Devonshire,  September  17th, 
1678.  His  father,  being  iu  humble  circumstances,  and 
having  a large  family,  could  give  him  only  a common  edu- 
cation. While  yet  in  his  boyhood  he  was  a candidate  for  the 
oil  ice  of  parish-clerk  at  Ugborow,  a neighbouring  village, 
but  be  did  not  succeed,  and  to  this  failure  ho  used  to  attri- 
bute bis  elevated  position  in  after-life.  He  was  then  noticed 
by  a lady  of  the  parish,  who  maintained  him  at  school  till 
he  had  acquired  a knowledge  of  Latin,  and  he  then  went  to 
Oxford,  and  was  admitted  a poor  scholar  at  Exeter  College, 
in  1596  : he  was  elected  probationer  fellow  of  his  college 
in  1602,  being  then  B.A.  In  the  following  year  he  received 
holy  orders,  and  having  become  noted  for  bis  profound 
knowledge  of  divinity,  as  well  as  his  great  learning  in  ge- 
neral, he  was  elected  rector  of  his  college  upon  the  death  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Holland  in  1612.  In  1615  ho  succeeded  Dr. 
Robert  Abbot,  then  promoted  to  the  see  of  Sulisburv,  as  Re- 
gius Professor  of  Divinity,  canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  rector 
of  Kwelmc.  He  afterwards  held  the  office  of  vice  chancellor 
lor  several  years.  * In  the  rectorship  of  his  college/  says 
Wood,  ‘ he  carried  himself  so  winning  and  pleasing  by  his 
gentle  government  and  fatherly  instruction,  that  it  Nourished 
more  than  any  house  in  the  university  with  scholars,  as  well 
of  great  as  oi  mean  birth;  as  also  with  many  foreigners  that 
came  purposely  to  sit  at  his  feet  to  gain  instruction.’  He 
no  less  distinguished  himself  in  the  divinity  chair,  which 
he  occupied  tw«„ty-aix  In  1641,  'he  was  con- 

secrated bishop  of  Worcester,  but  oh  irpmmr-n«u,ifl  «wUt«._ 
rcnce  to  the  kiug  he  found  his  dignity  neither  pleasant  nor 
profitable.  He  became  so  impoverished  ns  to  he  compelled 
to  sell  his  books,  and  so  was,  as  Dr.  Guuden  says,  I'eru* 
librarian  helluo.  * Having/  continues  Wood,  * first  by  in- 
defatigable studies  digested  his  excellent  library  into  his 
lumd,  he  was  after  forced  again  to  devour  all  kis  books 
with  his  teeth,  turning  thorn  by  a miraculous  faith  and 
patience  into  bread  for  hunself  and  his  children,  to  whom  he 
left  no  legacy  but  pious  poverty,  God’s  blessing,  and  a 
father’s  prayers.’  He  died  of  a fever,  at  Bredon  in  Worces- 
ter, July  12,  1650. 

The  works  of  Bishop  Prideaux  were  numerous,  and 
mostly  written  in  Latin,  upon  grammar,  logic,  theology,  and 
oilier  subjects.  Wood  describes  him  as  * a plentiful  fountain 
of  all  sorts  of  learning,  an  excellent  linguist,  a person  of  a 
prodigious  memory,  and  so  profound  a divine,  that  he  was 
called  * Columna  fidei  orthodoxs,  ingens  schol®  et  acade- 
mia* oraculum/  fitc.  Though  he  died  before  the  publication 
of  the  London  Polyglott,  he  was  well  known  to  the  editor 
Brian  Walton,  who  appeals  to  his  authority  on  the  nicer 
points  of  Hebrew  criticism,  in  vindicating  the  Polyglott 
from  certain  cavils  that  had  been  raised  against  it.  Bishop 
Prideaux  had  a son  named  Matthias,  who  was  born  in  1622, 
and  died  of  the  amall-pox  in  1646.  He  was  a fellow 
of  Exeter  College.  After  his  death,  in  1648,  was  published, 
in  small  4to.,  a work  of  his  entitled 4 An  easy  aud  compen- 
dious Introduction  for  reading  all  sorts  of  Histories/ 
with  a 4 Synopsis  of  Councils,*  added  by  his  father.  This 
book  was  several  times  reprinted,  but  it  would  now  pro- 
bably be  thought  more  carious  than  useful,  though  it 


• It  w**  iu  tli*  abov«  |Ki}*r  that  tlio  intporUul  theorem  «u  first  announcoil 

tit.,  that  Ur-  probability  in  favour  of  u hypoU».-ti»  11  proportion*!  lo  th.»  prnW 
Vililj  Rliich  tout  hyuuht.k*  Rive*  to  observed  event* ( l^croix.  Trail*  dti  PnA. 
lj.  U!>.  third  edit  )j  but  ii*  Mr  Luhbuck.  ttj  hi*  * Ksmv  od  Probability  * put/ 
Iwbru  la  the  * l.ibruiy  of  |i*rful  Knot* lodge.*  ob«nv.  «.  eithrr  Ihiye*  or  |*rice 
appear*  to  hare  confounded  the  chance  of  the  probability  of  the  evriu'a  Imp 
peaiui  beat*  comprised  within  tl*u  proposed  Umiu,  with  th#  probability  iuelt. 


might  furnish  some  valuable  hints  to  persons  engaged  in 
teaching.  (Wood’s  Alhetue  Oxoaienwf ; Todd » L if*  oj 
Brian  Walton  ; Chalmers’s  Biographical  Dictionary.) 

PRIDEAUX.  HUMPHREY,  was  born  at  Padstuw  h, 
Cornwall,  May  3, 1648,  of  au  autient  and  honourable  family 
well  known  iu  that  county.  Hu  was  sent  to  school  first  to 
Liskeard,  then  to  Bodmin,  and  was  removed  thence  to 
Westminster,  to  be  placed  under  Dr.  Busby.  Here  he  was 
soon  chosen  king’s  scholar,  and  after  three  years  he  was 
elected  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  became  a stu- 
dent in  1668.  He  commenced  B.A.  in  1672,  and  shortly 
after,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Fell,  he  published  an  edi- 
tion of  the  historian  Lucius  Florus.  He  look  his  degree 
of  M.A.  in  1676,  and  in  the  name  year  he  published,  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  University,  the  inscriptions  of  the  Arundel 
Marbles  with  a comment,  in  one  vol.  folio,  under  the  title  of 
‘ Marmora  Oxoniensia  ex  Arundellianis,  Seldenianis,  u bis- 
que conllata,  cum  perpetuo  Commentary/  of  which  a cor- 
rected edition  was  published  in  1732  by  Michael  Muntaire. 
In  1679  Prideaux  was  presented  by  lord-chancellor  Finch 
to  the  rectory  of  St.  Clement’s,  Oxford,  and  in  the  same 
year,  being  appointed  Dr.  Busby’s  Hebrew  lecturer  at 
Christ  Church,  ho  published  two  tracts  ofMaimonides  with 
a Latin  translation  and  notes.  In  1681  ho  was  installed 
prebendary  of  Norwich,  and  in  the  following  year  was  made 
13  D.,  and  shortly  afterwords  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of 
Bladen  with  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire.  He  proceeded 
D.D.  in  1680,  and  having  exchanged  his  living  of  Bladen 
for  that  of  Sahum  in  Norfolk,  he  went  to  settle  upon  his 
prebend  in  Norwich.  Here  lie  became  engaged  iu  some 
severe  contests  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  publication  of  his  work  ’The  Validity  of  the 
Orders  of  the  Church  of  England  made  out.’  He  also  Ook 
an  active  part  in  resisting  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  James 
II.  which  affected  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church. 
In  1688  ho  was  c ollated  lo  the  archdeaconry  of  Suffolk,  and, 
not  without  due  consideration,  lie  took  tue  oaths  of  alle- 
giance to  William  and  Mary,  and  acted  up  to  them  faith- 
fully, but  he  always  looked  upon  the  non-jurors  as  honest 
men,  and  treated  them  with  kindness  and  respect.  The 
next  four  or  five  years  ho  spent  at  tho  parsonage  of  Sahum, 
and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  ai&ch&rgiug  Ins  paro- 
chial and  archuliuconal  duties.  While  the  sees  of  the  non- 
juring  bishops  were  filling  up,  without  the  knowledge  or 
desire  of  Dr.  Prideaux,  the  bishops  of  Loudon  and  St.  Asaph 
earnestly  recommended  him  for  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  but 
the  recommendation  did  not  succeed,  and  Dr.  Moor  was 
appointed.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Pocock  in  1691.  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Hebrew  at  Oxford  was  offered  to  Dr.  Prideaux, 
who  declined  it.  In  1694  he  resigned  his  living  at  Sa- 
hara, aud  in  1696  he  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of 
Trowse  near  Norwich,  lie  published  iu  1697  Ins  4 Life  of 
Mahomet/ of  which  three  editions  were  sold  off  the  first 
year.  In  1702  Dr.  Prideaux  was  made  dean  of  Norw  ich  in 
the  room  of  Dr.  Henry  Fairfax.  On  the  translation  of  Dr. 
Moor  from  Norwich  to  Ely,  in  1707,  Prideaux  was  advised  and 
encouraged  to  apply  for  the  vacant  see.  but  he  was  not  at 
all  disposed  to  seek  for  such  advancement.  This  year  he 
published  ‘ Directions  to  Churchwardens/  a work  which  has 
often  been  reprinted.  The  best  edition  is  that  corrected 
aud  improved  by  Mr.  Tyrwhilt,  Loml.,  1833.  In  1710  ap- 
peared Dr.  Prideaux’*  work  upon  ‘Tythes,’  1 vol.  8vo„ 
which  he  had  projected  in  4 vol*.,  but  bis  plan  was  defeated 
by  4 the  calamitous  distemper  of  the  stone/  to  use  his  own 
language  ; and  this  year  he  resigned  the  vicarage  of  Tiowse. 
His  disease  was  tho  occasion  of  much  suffering  and  loss  of 
time,  and  it  entirely  disabled  him  from  public  duties.  But 
he  still  pursued  his  private  studies,  and  at  length,  in  1715, 
he  brought  out  the  first  pari  of  his  principal  work,  the 
4 Connection  of  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  the  socoud  part  in  1717,  folio.  This  has  been  one  of 
the  most  widely  circulated  books  in  the  English  language, 
and  it  has  still  a peculiar  value  among  several  more  recent 
works  of  a similar  design.  It  was  the  last  work  that  he  pub- 
lished. His  Strength  had  been  long  declining,  and  he  died 
November  1,  1724,  in  his  77th  year,  and  was  buried  in  Nor- 
wich cathedral.  About  three  years  before  his  death  he  pre- 
sented his  collection  of  Oriental  books,  more  than  3uo  in 
number,  to  the  library  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.  Several 
posthumous  tracts  and  letters,  with  a 4Lifa  of  Dr.  Prideaux,* 
the  author  of  which  is  nut  named,  were  published  in  1748 
8vo.  Dr.  Prideaux  was  a man  of  varied  and  solid  learning 
and  of  great  moral  worth  and  ardent  piety. 
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(Wood’s  Athena  Oxonienses;  Life , as  above;  Letters 
by  eminent  Persons.) 

PRIEST  (Saxon,  preotter;  French,  prclre  (prestre); 
Dutch,  priester ; Spanish,  oresbytero,  all  remotely  from  the 
Greek  vpiefSvTUMt,  an  elder , and  immediately  frotn  the 
Latin  presbyter),  hi  its  popular  acceptation,  is  the  name  of 
a minister  of  religion  in  all  ayes  and  countries. 

Priest  is  used  to  express  the  Greek  hiereus  (bptvc)  and 
the  Latin  sacerdos,  which  signify  in  genera!  a saerifleer. 
Whatever  may  be  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
1!i3  Icohen),  u is  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  by  uptve.  and 

its  usage  plainly  shows  that  it  denotes  a sacrificer.  An 
elder,  (ruAc/i),  has  vpioflurtpos  as  its  corresponding  word. 

In  Wiclif’s  New  Testament,  which  is  a translation  from 
the  Vulgate,  priest,  answering  to  the  Latin  preshvter,  seve- 
ral times  occurs,  where  the  Authorised  Version  has  elder; 
e.g.  Acts,  xiv.  23,  * And  whanne  thei  hodden  ordeyned 
prestis  to  hem  hi  alle  citces;’  c.  xv.  2,  * The  opostlis  and 
preestis,’  which,  in  v.  4 is  * The  apostlis  and  the  eldre  men 
James,  v.  14, 4 Prestis  of  tlio  chirche.’ 

Priest,  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England,  is 
used  in  its  original  sense  of  presbyter,  and  jioinU  out  the 
second  degree  of  the  ministers,  to  be  admitted  to  which  a 
man  must  be,  according  to  the  34lk  canon,  of  the  age  of 
4 four  and  twenty  years  complete.’ 

The  existence  of  an  official  person  to  act  in  some  way 
between  the  Deity  and  man  appears  among  the  earliest 
notices  of  history,  whether  sacred  or  profane.  In  the  Book 
of  Generis,  Melchizedck  is  named  ‘Priest  of  the  most  high 
God.’  Among  the  Jews  an  order  of  men  existed  who  were 
especially  appointed  by  God  to  minister  in  holy  things,  and 
whose  qualifications  and  functions  arc  set  forth  at  large  in 
tbe  writings  of  Moses.  The  Egyptians  had  great  numbers 
of  priests,  and  they  had  lands  in  the  time  of  Joseph.  (Gen., 
xlvii.  22.)  In  the  first  ages  of  the  Greeks,  the  same  person 
was  mostly  their  priest  and  king.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
office  of  priest  became  distinct,  and  sometimes  women,  as  well 
as  men.  were  appointed  to  this  office.  It  is  prolmblo  how- 
ever that  the  most  antient  priesthood  among  all  nations  was 
that  which  fathers  or  heads  of  families  exercised  over  their 
own  dependents;  and  thus  it  will  appear  that  kingly  go- 
vernment and  sacerdotal  authority  of  sumo  kind  or  other 
w-ould  naturally  spring  from  the  paternal  relation.  (Shuck- 
ford's  Connection  qf  Sacred  and  Profane  History.) 

PRIESTLEY',  JOSEPH,  tho  son  of  Jonas  Priestley,  a 
elolh-dresser  at  Birstnl- Field  head,  near  Leeds,  was  born*  at 
Pieldhead,  March  13.  1733,  old  style.  His  mother  dying 
when  ho  was  six  years  of  age,  ho  was  adopted  by  n paternal 
aunt,  Mrs.  Keighley,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  a free  gram- 
mar-school in  the  neigh bourliood,  where  he  was  taught  the 
Latin  language  and  the  elements  of  the  Greek.  His  vaca- 
tions were  devoted  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  under  a dis- 
senting minister ; and  when  he  had  acquired  some  proficiency 
in  this  language,  he  commenced  and  rnado  considerable 
progress  in  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic ; but  whether 
with  or  without  the  assistance  of  a tutor  does  not  appear. 
In  the  mathematics  he  received  some  instruction  from  Mr. 
llaggcrstone,  who  bad  been  educated  under  Maclaurin. 
From  his  habits  of  application  and  attachment  to  theological 
inquiries,  his  aunt  early  entertained  hopes  of  his  becoming 
a minister.  Ill  health  however,  which  in  many  cases  in- 
duces a preference  of  a studious  to  a more  active  life,  led 
him  to  abandon  for  awhile  bis  classical  studies,  and  apply  . 
himself  to  mercantile  pursuits.  YVe  learn  from  his  own 
statement  that  his  constitution,  always  far  from  robust,  had 
been  injured  by  a ‘consumptive  tendency,  or  rather  an  ulcer 
in  the  lungs,  the  consequence  of  improper  conduct  when  at  | 
school,  being  often  violently  heated  with  exercise,  and  as  , 
often  imprudently  chilled  by  bathing,  &c.’  Without  the 
aid  of  n master,  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
French,  Italian,  and  German.  With  the  return  of  health 
his  earlier  occupations  were  resumed,  and  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  (1752),  he  entered  the  dissenting  academy  at 
DaviMitry  (now  ‘Coward  College,’  London),  conducted 
by  Mr  (afterwards  Dr.)  Ashworth,  the  successor  of  Dr. 
Doddridge.  His  parents  were  both  of  the  Calvinistic 
persuasion,  ns  was  also  his  aunt,  who  had  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  inculcating  the  importance  of  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine. As  however  differences  of  oninion  on  doctrinal  points 
were  not  with  her  sufficient  grounu  for  rejecting  the  society 
of  those  whom  she  believed  to  bo  virtuous  and  enlightened, 
her  house  became  tho  resort  of  many  clergymen  whose 


view's  were  more  or  less  opposed  to  those  of  Calvin.  In 
their  discussions  young  Priestley  took  considerable  interest, 
and  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  considerable  influence 
in  leading  him  to  a systematic  examination  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  had  rested  his  own  belief.  Before  tbe  age 
of  nineteen  he  styles  himself  rather  a believer  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Arminius,  though  he  adds,  * I had  by  no  means 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  or  that  of  the  Atone- 
ment.’ Before  leaving  home,  he  expressed  a desire  to  be 
admitted  a communicant  in  the  Calvioistic  congregation 
which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  with  his  aunt; 
but  the  minister  having  elicited  from  his  replies  that  he 
entertainod  doubts  relative  to  the  liability  of  tbe  whole 
human  race  to  4 the  wrath  of  God  and  the  pains  of  hell  for 
ever,’  oil  account  of  the  sin  of  their  first  parent,  his  ad- 
mission was  refused. 

On  reaching  the  academy  he  found  the  professors  and 
students  about  equally  divided  upon  most  questions  which 
were  deemed  of  much  importance,  such  as  liberty  and  neces- 
sity, (he  sleep  of  the  soul,  &c.,  and  all  the  articles  of  theolo- 
gical orthodoxy  and  heresy,  which  thus  became  topics  of 
animated  and  frequent  discussion.  The  spirit  of  contro- 
versy thus  excited  was  in  some  measure  fostered  by  the  plan 
for  regulating  their  studies,  drawn  up  bv  Dr.  Doddridge, 
which  specified  certain  works  on  both  sides  of  every  ques- 
tion which  the  students  were  required  to  peruse  and  form 
an  abridgement  of  for  their  future  use.  Before  the  lapse  of 
many  months,  he  conceived  himself  called  upon  to  renounce 
the  greater  number  of  the  theological  and  metaphysical 
opinions  which  ho  had  imbibed  in  early  youth,  and  thus, 
he  himself  observes,  * 1 came  to  embrace  what  is  generally 

called  the  heterodox  side  of  every  question : but 

notwithstanding  the  great  freedom  of  our  debates,  the  ex- 
treme of  heresy  among  us  was  Arianism,  and  all  of  us,  l 
believe,  left  the  academy  with  a belief,  more  or  less  qualified, 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.’  During  his  residence  at 
the  academy,  lie  composed  the  first  part  of  his  * Institutes  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,’  published  in  1772;  the 
remaining  three  parts  appeared  in  1773-74. 

On  quitting  the  academy  in  1 755,  he  became  minister  to 
a small  congregation  at  Needham-Market  in  Suffolk,  at  an 
average  salary  of  30/.  ner  annum.  To  increaso  his  income, 
be  circulated  proposals  for  teaching  tbe  classics,  mathe- 
matics, &c.,  for  half-a-guinea  a quarter,  and  to  board  bis 
pupils  for  12  guineas  a year.  Finding  these  produced  no 
effect,  and  that  his  congregation,  on  becoming  acquainted 
with  his  opinions,  were  gradually  forsaking  him,  which 
however  may  be  in  some  measure  ascribed  to  an  increasing 
impediment  in  his  speech,  he  quitted  Needham  in  175b, 
for  a similar  but  temporary  engagement  at  Nantwich  in 
Cheshire.  Here  lie  was  more  successful  as  a schoolmaster, 
and  by  means  of  the  strictest  economy  was  able  to  purchase 
some  philosophical  apparatus,  including  an  air-pump  and 
electrical-machine,  ami  also  to  keep  out  of  debt,  which, 
through  life,  he  always  made  a point  of  doing.  While  at 
Needham,  ho  informs  us  thot  a careful  examination  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  convinced  him  that  ‘ the  docirino 
of  the  Atonement,  even  in  its  most  qualified  sense,  had  no 
countenance  either  front  scripture  or  reason,’  and  induced 
him  to  compose  his  work  entitled  4 The  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  Remission,  which  shows  that  tho  Death  of  Christ  is  no 
proper  Sacrifice  nor  Satisfaction  for  Sin ; but  that  Pardon  is 
dispensed  solely  on  account  of  a personal  Repentance  of  the 
Sinner,’  which  was  published  in  1761,  tbe  year  in  which  lie 
removed  from  Nantwich,  to  succeed  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.) 
Aikin,  as  tutor  in  the  languages  and  belles  lot  ires  at  War- 
rington academy.  Here  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  an  ironmaster  of  Wales,  a lady  of  great  amia- 
bility and  strength  of  mind,  by  whom  he  had  several  chil- 
dren. Here  also  lie  composed  several  works,  among  which 
are  his  lectures  on  ' The  Theory  of  Language  and  Univer- 
sal Grammar’  (1762);  on  4 Oratory' and  Criticism’ (1777); 
on  * History  and  General  Policy’  (1768);  on  ‘The  Laws 
and  Constitution  of  England’  (1772);  an  ‘ Essay  on  a 
Course  of  Liberal  Education  for  Civil  and  Active  Life’ 
(1765);  4 Chart  of  Biography’  (1765);  * Chart  of  History’ 
(1769),  &c.  A visit  to  the  metropolis  was  the  occasion  of 
his  introduction  to  Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Price,  and  others. 
To  the  first  of  these  he  communicated  his  idea  of  writing  a 
historical  account  of  electrical  discoveries,  if  provided  w ith 
the  requisite  books.  These  Dr.  Franklin  undertook  to  pro- 
cure, and  before  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  Priestley 
submitted  to  him  the  plan  of  tho  work  he  sent  him  a copy 
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of  it  in  print,  though  five  hours  of  even'  dav  had  been 
occupied  in  public  or  private  teaching,  besides  which  he  had 
kept  up  an  active  philosophical  correspondence.  The  title 
of  this  work  is  ' The  History  and  Present  State  of  Elec- 
tricity, with  ‘ Original  Experiments,’  1767  (third  edition, 
1775).*  Shortly  before  (1766)  its  publication  he  was  elected 
a member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  about  the  same  time 
the  honorary  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  approbation  be- 
stowed on  bis  * History  of  Electricity’  induced  him  some 
time  after  to  compose  his  * History  and  Present  State  of 
Discoveries  relating  to  Vision,  Light,  and  Colours,'  2 vols. 
4to.,  which  he  intended  should  be  succeeded  by  a similar 
account  of  the  other  branches  of  experimental  science ; but 
the  sale  of  this  work  not  answering  his  expectations,  the 
design  was  abandoned,  and,  we  believe,  the  work  itself  did 
not  evince  any  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

A disagreement  between  the  trustees  and  professors  of 
the  academy  led  to  his  relinquishing  his  appointment  at 
Warrington  in  1767.  His  next  engagement  was  at  Mill-Hill 
chapel,  Leeds,  where  his  theological  inquiries  were  resumed, 
and  several  works  of  the  kind  composed,  chiefly  of  a 
controversial  character.  The  vicinity  of  his  dwelling  to  a 
public  brewery  was  the  occasion  of  his  attention  becoming 
directed  to  pneumatic  chemistry,  the  consideration  of  which 
he  commenced  in  1768,  and  subsequently  prosecuted  with 
great  success.  His  first  publication  on  this  subject  was  a 
pamphlet  on  * Impregnating  Water  with  Fixed  Air’  (1772); 
the  same  year  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  his 

* Observations  on  Different  Kinds  of  Air,’  to  which  the 
Copley  medal  was  awarded  in  1 773. 

* No  one,’  observes  Dr.  Thomson,  ‘ever  entered  upon  the 
study  of  chemistry  with  more  disadvantages  thau  Dr. 
Priestley,  and  yet  few  have  occupied  a more  dignified  station 
in  it,  or  contributed  a greater  number  of  new  and  import- 
ant facts.  The  career  which  he  selectod  was  new,  and  he  en- 
tered upon  it  free  from  those  prejudices  which  warped  the 
judgment  and  limited  the  views  of  those  who  had  been 
regularly  bred  to  the  science.  He  possessed  a sagacity  ca- 
pable of  overcoming  every  obstacle,  and  a turn  for  observa- 
tion which  enabled  him  to  profit  by  every  phenomenon 
which  presented  itself  to  his  view.  His  habits  of  regu- 
larity were  such  that  everything  was  registered  as  soon  as 
observed.  He  wa»  perfectly  sincere  and  unaffected,  and  the 
discovery  of  truth  seems  to  imv«  been,  in  every  case,  his  real 
and  undisguised  object.’  He  discovered  oxygen  gas,  nitrous 
gas,  nitrous  oxide  gas,  nitrous  vaponrycm  tiun»»<aidej^os,  sul- 
phurous oxide  gas,  fluoric  acid  gas,  muriatic  gas,  ana  amo- 
niacal  gas.  The  first  of  these,  which  bo  named  dephlogis- 
ticated  air,  he  discovered  in  1 774,  having  obtained  it  by  con- 
centrating the  sun’s  rays  upon  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 
[Oxygen.]  He  showed  that  the  red  colour  of  arterial 
blood  resulted  from  its  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere ; that  the  change  produced  in  atmospheric  air 
during  the  processes  of  combustion  and  putrefaction  arose 
from  a similar  abstraction  of  oxygen  ; and  recognised  the 
property  possessed  by  vegetables  of  restoring  the  constitu- 
ent thus  abstracted.  Moreover  the  pneumatic  apparatus 
now  used  by  chemists  was  principally  invented  by  him. 

* But  though,’  observes  Dr.  Thomson,  ‘his  chemical  experi- 
ments were  for  the  most  part  accurate,  they  did  not  exhibit 
that  precise  chemical  knowledge  which  distinguished  the 
experiments  of  some  of  his  contemporaries.  He  never  at- 
tempted to  determine  the  constituents  of  his  gases,  nor  their 
specific  gravity,  nor  any  other  numerical  result.’  Of  this 
he  himself  was  doubtless  aware;  for  in  a letter  written 
many  years  after  (1795),  he  observes,  ‘As  to  chemical  lec- 
tureship, 1 am  now  convinced  I could  not  have  acquitted 

myself  in  it  to  proper  advantage Though  I have  mode 

many  discoveries  in  some  branches  of  chemistry,  I never 

avc  much  attention  to  the  common  routine  of  it,  and  know 
ut  little  of  the  common  processes.’ 

The  theory  promulgated  by  Lavoisier,  though  founded 
on  the  discoveries  of  Cavendish  and  Priestley,  was  never 
adopted  by  Iho  latter,  who  continued  to  adhere  to  tho  phlo- 
gistic theory  notwithstanding  the  many  facts  and  argu- 
ments adduced  against  it. 

While  at  Leeds,  vory  advantageous  proposals  were  made 
to  him  to  accompany  Captain  Cook  in  his  second  voyage  to 

* TT'u  ' Original  Experiment*,'  though  mnurnmi  aud  internllng,  did  not 
give  tic*  to  any  dlwiftry  of  Importiiiiivu  and  the  entire  work  la  deaenbed  by 
I)r.  Thomson  aa  * curelesaly  written,*  which  way  readily  be  attributed  la  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  waa  executed. 


the  South  Seas ; but  when  about  to  prepare  for  his  depar- 
ture, it  was  intimated  to  him  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph) 
Banks,  that  objections  to  his  religious  principles  had  been 
successfully  urged  by  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  members  of 
the  Board  of  Longitude. 

In  1773,  through  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Price,  he 
received  the  appointment  of  librarian  and  literary  compa- 
nion to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  with  a salary  of  250/.  a 
year,  a separate  residence,  and  a certainty  for  life  in  the 
event  of  his  lordship's  death  or  their  previous  separation. 
In  the  second  year  of  this  engagement  lie  accompanied  his 
patron  through  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Germany. 
At  Paris  his  philosophical  publications  procured  for  him  an 
easy  introduction  to  several  of  the  leading  chemists  and 
mathematicians,  whom  he  describes  as  professed  atheists ; 
and  by  whom  he  was  told  that  ho  was  the  only  individual 
they  had  ever  met  with,  and  of  whose  understanding  they 
had  any  opinion,  who  was  a believer  in  Christianity.  To 
combat  their  and  similar  prejudices,  ho  wrote  his  'Letters  to 
a Philosophical  Unbeliever,  containing  an  examination  of 
the  principal  objections  to  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion, 
and  especially  those  contained  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Hume’ 
(1780) ; to  which  he  afterwards  added  the  'State  of  the  Evi- 
dence of  Revealed  Religion,  with  animadversions  on  the 
two  last  chapters  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  His- 
tory of  tho  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire’  (1787). 
While  resident  with  Lord  Shelburne,  who  allowed  him  40/. 
a year  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  chemical  ex- 
periments, ho  printed  the  first  four  volumes  of  his  'Experi- 
ments and  Observations  on  Air.’  1774-1779 ; a fifth  appeared 
in  1780.  He  also  wrote  his  'Miscellaneous  Observations  on 
Education'  (1778),  and  an  'Introductory  Dissertation’  to 
Hartley’s  * Observations  on  Man.’  In  this  dissertation,  hav- 
ing expressed  his  doubts  concerning  the  immateriality  of  the 
sentient  principle  in  man,  he  was  denounced  in  most  of  the 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals  as  an  unbeliever  in  reve- 
lation and  an  atheist.  This  led  to  the  publication  of  his 
' Disquisitions  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit’  (1777),  wherein 
his  object  is  to  show  that  man  is  wholly  material,  and  that 
our  only  prospect  of  immortality  is  from  the  Christian  doc 
trine  of  a Resurrection.’  In  the  same  year  appeared  his 
work  on  the  ‘ Doctrine  of  Necessity.’ 

The  cause  of  the  separation  between  Priestley  and  Lord 
Shelburne  (1780)  has  never  transpired,  and  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  known  to  Priestley  himself.  Some  have  attri- 
buted it  to  the  odium  to  which  the  works  last  mentioned 
subjected  their  author,  and  to  the  invidious  attacks  which 
issued  in  almost  all  quarters  from  the  press;  but  whatever 
may  have  been  their  true  rnoavtw.  the  conduct  of  both 
appears  to  have  been  strictly  honourable.  Priestley  retired 
with  an  annuity  of  150/.  a year,  and  in  1787  Lord  Shelburne 
made  overtures  for  renewing  the  original  engagement, 
which  however  Priestley  thought  proper  to  decline. 

Among  the  many  points  of  church  doctrine  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  successively  repudiated  by  Dr.  Priestley,  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  should  not 
have  been  hitherto  included,  at  least  not  m the  same 
unqualified  manner.  In  a letter  to  Mr.  Henderson,  dated 
August,  1774,  he  has  left  a confession  of  his  faith  at  that 
time.  ‘ I believe,’  he  writes, ' the  prophecies  in  our  Bible 
were  given  by  God ; that  the  gospels  are  true ; that  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  is  absurd ; that  the  spirit  of  God 
only  assists  our  apprehension  ; that  the  foreknowledge  of 
God,  held  by  the  Artninians,  is  equal  to  the  decree  of  God 
held  by  tho  Calvinists ; that  they  are  both  wrong ; and  tho 
truth  is,  the  pains  of  hell  are  purgatory.  Many  things  I yet 
doubt  of ; among  these  are  the  Trinity  and  the  mediation  of 
Christ.’ 

On  leaving  Lord  Shelburne,  he  became  minister  to  the 
principal  dissenting  congregation  at  Birmingham,  and  n 
subscription  was  entered  into  by  his  friends  for  defraying  his 
philosophical  experiments  and  promoting  his  theological 
inquiries.  His  receipts  from  these  sources  must,  by  lus 
own  account,  have  been  very  considerable.  Offers  were 
also  made  to  procure  him  a pension  from  government,  but 
this  he  declined.  In  1782,  he  published  his  ‘History  of  the 
Corruptions  of  Christianity,’  2 vols.  8vo.  A refutation  of 
the  arguments  contained  in  this  work  was  proposed  for  oqe 
of  the  Hague  prize  essays  ; and  in  1785  the  work  itself  was 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman  in  the  city  of  Dort.  It  was 
succeeded  by  his  ‘ History  of  Early  Opinions  concerning 
Jesus  Christ,’  1786,  4 vols.  8vo. 

A literary  warfare  now  ensued  between  Priestley  and  Dr. 
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Horsley,  by  both  of  whom  it  was  carried  on  with  much 
warmth.  In  a letter  to  Dr.  Price,  dated  Birmingham. 
January  27. 1791,  he  says,  * With  respect  to  the  church  with 
which  you  hate  meddled  but  little,  1 have  long  since  drawn 
the  svvord  and  thrown  away  the  scabbard,  and  am  very  easy 
about  the  consequences.'  But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
dealing  with  churchmen:  his  object  was  to  obtain  for  the 
dissenters  what  lie  considered  to  be  their  rights,  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  which  he  published  about  twenty  tolumes.  He 
attacked  certain  positions  relating  to  the  dissenters  in  Black- 
stones  Commentaries  with  a vigour  and  acrimony  which 
»cem  to  have  surprised  his  more  courteous  ana  feeble 
adversary. 

His  ‘ Familiar  Letters  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Birmingham,’ 
from  the  ironical  style  in  which  they  were  written,  exaspe- 
rated even  the  populace,  urged  on  by  party  malice  and  bigotry. 
II  is  Reply  to  Burke’s  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution, 
an  event  to  which  the  lower  orders  of  Birmingham  were  at 
that  time  unfavourably  disposed,  led  to  his  being  nominated 
a citizen  of  the  French  republic;  and  the  oecasiun  of  a pub- 
lic dinner  given  by  some  of  his  friends,  July  14.  1791,  in 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Bastilo,  at  which  however  Priestley  himself  was  not  present, 
afforded  to  an  ignorant  mob  the  opportunity  of  gratifying 
the  malignity  w'hiclt  they  conceived  they  had  grounds  to 
entertaiu  towards  him.  After  demolishing  the  place  where 
the  dinner  had  been  given,  they  broke  into  his  house, 
destroyed  his  philosophical  apparatus,  a valuable  collection 
of  books,  and  u large  number  of  manuscripts,  the  result  of 
many  years’  labour,  after  which  they  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  burn  the  dwelling  and  what  was  left  in  it. 
[Birmingham.]  An  eye-witness  of  the  ‘ riots’ asserts  that 
tho  lugh  road,  lor  full  half  a mile  of  the  house,  wus  strewed 
with  books,  and  that  on  entering  the  library  there  wus  not  a 
dozen  volumes  on  the  shelves,  while  the  door  was  covered 
several  inches  deep  with  the  lorn  manuscripts.  In  the 
meantime,  he  and  nis  family  were  forced  to  seek  safety  in 
flight.  The  first  two  nights  he  passed  in  a post-chaise,  the 
two  succeeding  on  horseback,  but  owing  less  to  his  own 
apprehensions  of  dangor  than  to  those  of  others.  The  sum 
awarded  to  him  ot  the  assizes  as  compensation  for  the  da- 
mage is  not  stated,  hut  he  tells  us  that  it  fell  short  of  his  loss 
by  2000/.  Individual  generosity  made  amends.  Among 
other  instances  of  this  kind,  his  brother-in-law  made  over  to 
him  the  sum  of  10.000/.  invested  in  the  French  funds, 
besides  an  annuity  of  200/.  a year. 

After  this  he  removed  to  Hackney  as  the  succcssnr  of  Li* 
deceased  friend  Dr.  Price  ;but  finding  his  society  shunned  by 
many  of  his  former  philosophical  associates,  among  whom 
were  the  members  of  tho  Roval  Society,  from  whom  he 
formally  withdrew  himself,  anti  seeing  no  prospect  of  enjoy- 
ing permanent  tranquillity  in  England,  ue  determined  on 
quitting  it.  Accordingly,  April  7,  1794,  he  embarked  with 
his  family  for  America,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Northum- 
berland in  Pennsylvania.  A few  days  before  bis  embarka- 
tion be  wus  presented  with  a silver  inkstand  bearing  the 
inscription,  ‘To  Joseph  Priestley,  LL.D.,  See.,  on  his  de- 
parture into  exile,  from  a few  members  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  who  regret  that  this  expression  of  their 
esteem  is  occasioned  by  tho  ingratitude  in  their  country.’ 
He  had  contemplated  no  ditiiculty  in  forming  a Unitarian 
congregation  in  America  ; but  in  this  he  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed. He  found  that  the  majority  disregarded  religion; 
and  those  who  paid  any  attention  to  it  were  more  afraid  of 
his  doctrines  than  desirous  of  hearing  them.  By  the 
American  government,  the  former  democratic  spirit  of  which 


had  subsided,  be  was  looked  upon  as  a spy  in  the  interest  of 
Franco.  ‘The  change,’  he  writes  in  a letter  dated  Sept.  6, 
1798,  ‘that  has  taken  place  is  indeed  hardly  credible,  os  I 
huve  done  nothing  to  provoke  resentment;  but  being  a 
citizen  of  France,  and  a friend  to  that  Revolution,  is  sufli- 
cient.  I asked  one  of  the  more  moderate  of  the  party 
whether  he  thought  if  Dr.  Price,  the  great  friend  of  their 
own  Revolution,  was  alive,  he  would  now  be  allowed  to  cornu 
into  this  country.  He  said,  he  believed  he  would  not.’ 

His  wife  died  in  1796.  His  youngest  son  bad  died  a few 
months  pievious.  He  himself,  in  1 801,  became  subject  to 
constant  indigestion  and  ditiiculty  of  swallow  ing  any  kind 
of  solid  food.  This  continued  to  increase  till  1803,  when, 
perceiving  his  end  approaching,  he  told  his  physician  thai  if 
lie  could  prolong  his  life  for  six  months,  he  should  l>e  satis- 
fied, as  in  that  lime  he  hoped  to  complete  the  works  upon 
which  he  was  then  engaged.  These  were  his  * General 
History  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  Fall  of  the  West- 
ern Empire  to  the  Present  Time,’  4 vols.,  1802-3  (which 
had  been  preceded  by  liis  * General  History  of  the  Christum 
Church  to  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire,’  2 vols.,  1790). 
and  ‘The  Doctrines  of  Heathen  Philosophy  compared  with 
those  of  Revelation’  (posthumous).  He  died  February  6, 
1804,  expressing  the  satisfaction  he  derived  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  led  a useful  life  and  the  confidence  he 
fell  in  a future  slate  in  a happy  immortality.  On  his  death 
becoming  known  at  Paris,  his  6loge  was  read  by  Cuvier 
before  the  National  Institute.  There  is  a statement  in  more 
than  one  work  that  Priestley's  death  was  occasioned  by 
poison,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  supported  by  any 
authority. 

The  auto-biography  of  Dr.  Priestley,  originally  written,  as 
he  informs  us.  during  one  of  his  summer  excursions,  con- 
cludes with  the  date  'Northumberland,  March  24,  1795.’ 
It  was  published  in  America  after  his  decease,  with  a con- 
tinuation by  his  son  Joseph  Priestley,  and  observations  on 
bis  writings  by  Thomas  Cooper  (provident  judge  of  the 
fourth  district  of  Pennsylvania)  and  the  Rev.  William 
Christie.  Priestley’s  Correspondence  has  been  collected 
and  incorporated  with  the  above  memoir  by  Mr.  John 
Towill  Rutt,  forming  the  first  two  volumes  of  ins  collected 
edition  of  Priestley’s  ' Theological  and  Miscellaneous 
Works,'  in  25  vols.  bvo.,  Hackney,  1817,  &c.  At  pp.  537- 
544  of  tho  second  volume  of  this  edition  will  be  found, 
chronologically  arranged,  a complete  list  of  Priestley’s 
works;  an  imperfect  list  is  given  in  Watt’s  ‘Bibliotheca 
britannica.’ 

(Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  8vo.,  vol.  i.,  1813; 
Thomson's  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  4lo.,  1812;  Cu- 
vier's ‘Notice  of  the  Life  of  Priestley,’  in  the  Biugrapkie 
UniverseUe ; the  articles  ‘ Electricity  ‘ and  ‘ Chemistry’  in 
the  Encyclojuedia  Metropolituna,  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Lunn : 
Rutt’s  Memoir  and  Correspondence  qf  Priestley,  above 
mentioned,  &c.) 

PRIMATE.  [Archbishop.] 

PRIMA'TES,  the  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the  first 
order  of  Mammalia,  and  thus  characterised  by  him: — 
Dentes  primores  incisores;  superiores  it.,  parallel i.  Mam- 
mas pectorales  ii. 

The  order  contains  the  following  genera:— 

Homo , of  which  Lmueous  records  two  species,  viz.  Homo 
saviens  and  its  varieties  (Man),  n.id  Homo  Troglodyte t 
(Homo  sylvestris,  Oraug  Outang,  Bout.). 

Simia,  thirty-three  species. 

Lemur  (including  Lemur  rolans).  [PLltllOprilA.] 

Vesjiertilio,  six  species.  [Cheiroptera.] 
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End  op  Volume  the  Eighteenth. 
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